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Height  8|  ins. 

The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.,  Lfc 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  1254-5  Cables:  Apoco,  Wesdo,  London 


AN  OUTSTANDING  PIECE  OF 
18th- CENTURY  ENGLISH  FURNITUR 

This  fine  Chippendale  Commode  is  in  olivewo< 
decorated  with  applied  carved  and  gilt  serri< 
foliage  and  wheatears. 

The  top  is  inset  with  a  panel  of  black  and  gold  lacquer. 
3  ft.  6  in.  X  2  ft.  3  in.  X  2  ft.  10£  in.  high. 


RANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS 

LTD. 


\4,  145,  &  146,  NEW  BOND  STREET 
ONDON,  W.l.  NEW  YORK 
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By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 

To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  The  Queen  Mothfr 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  the  late  King  George  VI 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  the  late  Queen  Mary 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


The  'Richmond'  Racing  Plate 


Silver-gilt  Cup  and  Cover.    London,  date  1777.    Maker:  Andrew  Fogelberg. 
Height:  18£  inches.    Weight:  103  ozs. 
Engraved  on  the  foot: 
RICHMOND  1777.  Richard  William  Peirse  and  Henry  Gale,  Esqs.,  STEWARDS.' 
The  race  was  won  by  Mr.  William  Bethell's  Miss  Nightingale,  3rd  September,  1777. 
The  craftsmanship  is  of  exceptional  quality  and  it  is  in  fine  state. 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 

On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-forged  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Note:— Telephone  TRAFALGAR  3578 


(Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street) 


Cables:  DATEMARK,  LONDON 

III 


i 


'  LA  HABANA,  PLAZA  DE  ARMAS ' 
Water-colour  drawing  of  Cuba,  about  1845 


27  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936  Cables:  PHIZ,  LONDON 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  to  the  late  Queen  Mary 

JOHN  SPARKS 

LTD. 

Cljmege  Work*  of  grt 


One  of  a  pair  of  exceptionally  fine  old  Chinese  porcelain  bowls, 
brilliantly  decorated  in  Famille  Rose  enamels. 
CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD,  A.D.  1736-1795.      Diameter  15i  ins.      Height  6|  ins. 

128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 


Telephone  :  24828 


ANTIQUES 


nd  at   B  R  A  E  M  A  R 


An  important  Antique  George  I  Walnut  and  Gilt 
Mirror  of  high  quality.    Extreme  measurements 
49  inches  by  26  inches. 


Telegrams  and  Cables  :  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


WORKS  OF  ART 


A  small  Antique  George  I  Walnut  Bureau  with  attractively 
fitted  interior.    It  is  only  33  inches  long  and  38  inches  high. 


A  small  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Tallboy  with  good  colour 
and  original  handles.    Width  39  inches,  height  5  feet  4  inches. 


An  Antique  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Card  Table  with  finely  shaped  front 
and  simple  cabriole  legs.    The  interior  is  baize-lined  and  fitted  with 
candle  stands  and  counter  pockets. 


An  impoitant  Elizabethan  Oak  Side  Table  in  very  perfect  original  preservation.     Extreme  length  10  feet,  width  31  inches, 

height  30J  inches. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
JEWELLERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 


H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
SILVERSMITHS  TO 

THE  LATE  KING  GEORGE  VI 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
JEWELLERS  TO 

THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


PAUL  STORR 
A  magnificent  Soup  Tureen  and  Stand.  (One  of  a  pair) 
Width  of  Stand  22i  inches.     Weight  754  ounces.     Date  1S16 


DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 


18  EAST 


iTREET 


2  I 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING 
CO.  (MAYFAIR)  LTD 

(Members  of  The  B.  A. D.  A.  Ltd.) 

i,  3  &  c  Grantham  Place 
Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  End) 
London.  W.i 


Telephones 

GROsve  nor  3273  and  ED  De  Park  434$— 6 

Cable  Address 
Equiparta,  Auclley,  London 


I  group  of  18th-century  pieces  from  our  collection,  including  a 
charming  small  original  Walnut  Bureau-bookcase. 
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DISTILLERIE  GUERLAIN  EN  1840 


uenam 


PARFUMEUR  A  PARIS 
DEPUIS  1828 


LONDRES 


68,  AVENUE  DES  CH AM PS-E LYSE ES 
7,  PLACE  VENDOME 
PARIS 


NEW-YORK 


unHHnuiii\i\i\ivuivivuui\i\ivn 


ORAEGER 


CHILDREN  OF  WALTER  SYNNOT  ESQ. 
Mezzotint  engraving,  printed  in  colours,  engraved  by  John  Raphael  Smith  from  an  original  painting 
by  J.  Wright  of  Derby.     Published  by  the  engraver,  April  25,  17S2,  at  his  address  No.  83  Oxford  Street. 

formerly  in  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection. 

FRANK  T.  SABIN 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

PARK  HOUSE 
24  RUTLAND  GATE         .        LONDON,  S.W.7 

Tel.:  KENsington  4014  &  9989 
Cables:  Sabinus.  London 


L'OPTIQUE 

Stipple  engraving,  printed  in  colours,  engraved  by  Francois  Cazenave  after  a  painting  by  Louis  Boilly. 
Published  by  the  engraver,  No.  1 3  Rue  Jacques,  Paris. 

FRANK  T.  SABIN 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

PARK  HOUSE 
24  RUTLAND  GATE         •        LONDON,  S.W.7 

Tel.:  KENsington  4914  &  9989 
Cables:  Sabinus,  London 


L.  Hi  VcH  A, 


LA  VILLE  DBS  FLEUKS  ET  DES  SPORTS  ELEGANTS 
CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  EVENTS 

TEN  SPECTACULAR  SHOWS  AT  THE  CASINO  MUNICIPAL 
RE VEILLO  NS'  AT  THE  AMBASSADEURS' 

Enjoy  Golfing  at  Mougins  and  Mandelieu— CHRISTMAS  CUPS 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  SEASON 
Mimosa  Week — Battle  of  Flowers — Horse  Show — Tennis  Tournaments 
Royal  and  International  Regattas — Weekly  Golf  Contest 

25th  MARCH-9th  APRIL 
SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FESTIVAL 

1 2th- 1 6th  APRIL 
SEVENTH  '50LEIL'  AUTOMOBILE  RALLY 

EASTER 

Automobile  Elegance  Competition — Sailing  Regattas — Floral  Exhibition 
Spanish  Festival — International  Fencing  Tournament 

WHITSUN 
International  Air  Rally 
★ 

CASINO  MUNICIPAL 

Chairman:  F.  Andre 

Recitals — Classical  Concerts 

14th  January— 7th  February 

International  Music  Weeks 

9th  February- 1 4th  March 

Grand  Ballet  du  Marquis  du  Cuevas 
Star  Variety  Shows         Galas  at  the  'Ambassadeurs' 

ioo  Hotels  of  all  categories         Tourism  Airport 

For  information  apply  to: 
Synuicat  ^'Initiative,  Cannes 
or  French  Government  Tourist  Office, 
179  Piccadilly,  London,  W.i 
Phone:  Regent  7177 


? 


BOUCHERON 

JEWELLERS 


PARIS  NEW  YORK 

180,  New  Bond  Street, 
LONDON  Wi. 


X  HI 


OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Large  deep  dish,  porcelain  brilliantly 
decorated    in    the    colours    of  the 
'  famille    verte  ' ,    with  particularly 
striking  blue  enamels. 

Diameter  i^l  inches 

Period  of  K'ang  Hsi  (1662 -17  2  2) 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i 

'Grams:  '  Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London'      'Phone:  MAYFAIR  4018 


1 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS    IN    ANTIQUE    FURNITURE    AND   WORKS   OF  ART 
TO   THE    LATE   QUEEN  MARY 

M.  HARRIS  «Sl  SONS 

Established  1868 


One  of  a  pair  of  late-18th-century  Harewood  and  Satinwood  Commodes.    3  ft.  11  ins.  X  1  ft.  7  ins. 
(We  have  also  the  pair  of  side-tables,  4  ft.  2  ins.  X  1  ft.  7  ins.)    The  suite  by  William  Moore. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams  :  Arti  sonne  Westcent,  London 

XV 


DELOMOSNE 

&  SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  rare  Derby  Figure  representing  Justice. 
Height  1 3 A  in.    Width  of  base  1 1 1  in. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD, 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 

/Two  minutes  from\  Telephone:  WEStern  1804 

V  High  St.  Station    /  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CHINESE 
PORCELAIN 

AND 

WORKS 

OF  ART 


Fine  18th-century 
Carved  Mahogany 
Serpentine  Library 
Desk. 

Height  2  ft.  6  ins. 
Length  4  ft.  2  ins. 
Depth  5  ft. 


W.  WADDINGHAM,  10  Royal  Parade,  Harrogate 


Telephone : 
Harrogate  579" 
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By  Appointment  Silversmith  and  Jewellers   it  fif-fe^  I';''*, 
to  the  late  King  George  VI  jgfijg^  "k 


Early  18  th  Century  Table  Silver 
of  fine  form,  characteristic 
of  the  period 


Early  George  II 
Coffee  Pot 
of  pleasing  outline. 
9l"  high. 

By  Peter  Archambo,  London. 
Date  1737. 

Weight  27.10  ozs.  gross. 


George  I  open  jug, 
capacity  1  quart.  Height  "]\" . 
By  Wm.  Fawdery.  Date  1722. 
Weight  24.60  ozs. 


Early  George  I  Tea  Pot, 
capacity  \  \  pints. 
Height  6|". 
By  M.  Boult,  London. 
Date  1717. 

Weight  14.10  ozs.  gross. 


Queen  Anne 
Covered  Jug, 
capacity  \  pint. 
Height  6£". 

By  S.  Margas,  London. 
Date  17 12. 

Weight  7.65  ozs.  gross. 


A8PREY    &    COMPANY    LIMITED  •  1  6  5  -  1  6  9    NEW    BOND    ST  •  LONDON   •  W-1 
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BRACHER    &  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


A  GEORGE  II  BASKET,  1755 

by 

Edward  Aldridge  and  John  Stamper. 

Weight  :  41  ozs.  7  dwts. 

Engraved  with  the  Arms  of  Herbert 
impaling  Spencer  Churchill  for 
Henry,  10th  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
married  in  1756  Elizabeth,  2nd 
daughter  of  Charles,  3rd  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 


QUEEN    VICTORIA  STREET 
READING,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  3724  Established:  1790 


LEONARD 
WYBURD 


LTD. 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th  CENTURIES 
ENGLISH  DELFTWARE 


REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATIONS 

A  rare  4  ft.  1  in.  18th-century  Oak  Dresser  and  Rack. 

73  SLOANE  AVENUE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

TELEPHONE:  KENSINGTON  7201 
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By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 


(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


40  New  Bond  Street 


London.  W.1 


Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9 


Old  English  Furniture 
Clocks  and  Silver 


A  SUPERB   EARLY- 18TH-CENTURY  WALNUT 
BUREAU  BOOKCASE.    Circa  1720. 

VENEERED  WITH  VERY  FINELY  FIGURED  WOOD  TONED 
AND  MELLOWED  TO  A  SOFT  COLOUR.    A  FINE  PIECE 
IN  REMARKABLY  PERFECT  CONDITION. 
Height  6  feet  4  inches.    Width  2  feet.    Depth  1  foot  7  inches. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  LOOK  ROUND  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  GALLERIES  IS  EXTENDED 

TO  ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  ANTIQUES 


BIGGS 


ESTABLISHED   I  866 


of  MAIDENHEAD 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


Pair  of  decorative  semi-elliptical  Side  Tables  of  the  Adam  period,  the  tops  veneered 
in'  faded  Amboyna  with  painted  frieze,  the  remainder  painted  in  blue  on  white. 
Height  34  in.    Extreme  width  42  in.    Depth  21  in. 

28,   30,   32,    HIGH    STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963,  964 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


ARTHUR    CHURCHILL  LIMITED 


Antique  (Slastf 

ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS  AND 
SPECIMEN  GLASSES  FOR  THE 
TABLE  AND  CABINET 


A  rare  Baccarat  strawberry  weight 
with  well-formed   fruit    in  natural 
colours;  3". 


A  GOOD  SELECTION,  BOTH  FRENCH 
AND  ENGLISH,  IS  ON  VIEW  AND 
INCLUDES  SOME  OF  THE  RARER 
SPECIMENS 


A  Clichy  blue-ground  weight  en- 
closing a  sulphide  portrait  of 
Frederik  VII  of  Denmark  within  a 
circlet  of  pink  and  green  canes;  3". 


34   MARYLEBONE    HIGH    STREET,    LONDON,   W.1  WEJ-5B62ECK 
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is  40  x  50  ins.  The  Cropp  Family,  Shudy  Camp  Park,  Cambs.  Signed  and  dated  1759 

by 

ARTHUR  DEVIS 

(1711-1787) 


M.  BERNARD 

21    RYDER    STREET,    ST.  JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 


PATRICK  NASMYTH 
Signed  and  dated  1828 
Panel  11£  X  14J  ins. 


GOODEN  and  FOX  LTD. 

38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 

WHITEHALL  7236 
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A   RARE  QUEEN   ANNE  SILVER  COFFEE-POT  OF  UNUSUALLY  SMALL  SIZE 
BY  JOHN  CHARTIER,   LONDON,    1703.      GROSS  WEIGHT   16  OZS. 
THE  CONTEMPORARY  ARMS  ARE  THOSE  OF  BASSINGBOURNE, 
CO.  CAMBRIDGE  AND  CO.  HEREFORD. 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd.  IZl^' ST'  ^ 

LONDON,  S.W.I    WHITEHALL  4732 

b* 

0  XXIII 


O  S  COOPER 


Antique  Plate  8  Jewels, 
Snuff  Boxes  #c. 

Valuation 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS, 
LONDON,  W.l 


Founded  A.D.  1777. 
At  Vigo  St.  1875-1937 


Telephone : 
REGent  0852 


FINE  GEORGE  II  COFFEE-POT 

by  Thomas  Farrer 
London,  1735  1%  pints 


Visitors  are  cordially  invited 
to  inspect  our  varied  stock 


TROLLOPES 


ESTABLISHED  1778 


ANTIQUES 
PERIOD  DECORATIONS 

Fine  quality  Sheraton  jaded 
rosewood  and  cross  banded 
oblong  breakfast  table. 


Size:— 3'  2 


i " 


x 


4'  9". 


Set  of  6  &  2  Regency  brass 
inlaid  rosewood  chairs. 


TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 
WEST  HALKIN  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W.I   Phone:  Sloane  4511  (10  lines)  Cables:  Tutorized,  Knights,  London 


MEMBERS    BRITISH    ANTIQUE    DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 
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THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 

LIMITED 


S.  Ricci  ( 1 662- 1 734; 
Sketch  for  a  Ceiling 
Canvas,  oval,  25^  X  34  inches 


43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone:  HYDE  PARK  9188  9 


Teles  rams  :  '  RESEMBLE,  LONDON  ' 

XXV 


C.  T.  LOO  &  C 

ART  ANCIEN  DE  CHINE 
48,  Rue  de  Courcelles 

PARIS 


Recommended  by  The  Book  Society 

TWO  BOOKS  BY 

Bernard  Berenson 

CARAVAGGIO 

HIS  INCONGRUITY  AND  HIS  FAME 

The  great  connoisseur  here  examines  the  work  of 
Caravaggio  and  considers  his  claim  to  be  the  initiator  of 
baroque  painting  and  his  influence  on  his  contemporaries 
and  his  successors.  An  invaluable  contribution  on  a 
controversial  subject. 

SEEING  AND  KNOWING 

In  a  swift  survey  of  the  figurative  arts,  from  the  primitive 
frescoes  of  Altamira  down  to  the  Impressionists,  Mr. 
Berenson  offers  his  profound  and  original  reflections  on 
the  function  of  'seeing'  and  'knowing'  in  artistic 
creation  and  in  the  judgment  of  works  of  art.  He 
prophesies  a  renaissance  of  sculpture  and  painting  as  arts 
based  on  the  human  form. 


SJ"  x  6i"  With  88  plan  s  18s.  net  each 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL 


©lb  English  ^furniture 


A  Chippendale  mahogany  double-sided  Desk  of  very  fine  quality  : 
leather  top,  oak-lined  drawers,  original  handles. 
Length,  i  ft.  1  in. ;  depth,  2  ft.  3  in. ;  height  2  /1.  (>  in. 

J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408  &.  410  LEEDS  ROAD 
223  BRADFORD    3  E 


JOHN  MAGGS 

(Member  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.). 


114   BOLD   STREET,    LIVERPOOL,  I 

Tel.:  ROYAL  2742  Est.  1870 


RARE  SET  OF  FIVE  CHINESE  CHIPPENDALE  ARMCHAIRS 


Ikriob  jfurmture,  $otterp  &  porcelain 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


■ '  r, 

BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO     THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


PAUL  LAMERIE 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


A  George  II  Cake  Basket,  in  excellent  condition,  made  in  London,  1731. 
A  fine  example  of  this  famous  silversmith's  work. 


Telephone  :    MAV/air  620 i 

Member  of  The  British  Antique 
Association  Ltd. 


OLD  AND  MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


'LES  LAVEUSES1 
BY 

LEON  L'HERMITTE 
SIZE  40      30  INS. 


WILLIAMS  &  SON,  2  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


TEL.:  HYDE  PARK  5751 


CABLES:  WILLPICTS,  PICCY,  LONDON 


Library  Bookcase  in  fine-quality  dark 
mahogany.    Circa  1760. 
Length  1 1  ft.  2  ins. 
Over-all  height  9  ft.  10  ins. 

From  the  Collection  of  the  late  Hon.  Sir 
Gervaxe  Beckett,  Bart.,  Kirkdale  Manor,  Yorkx. 


antique  JFurniturc,  Silver  anc>  flMate 


Enquiries  from  Overseas  trade  invited 


Member  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Wm.  &  L.  LEE 

41  STONEGATE,  YORK 


Telephone  :  3871 


Established  1920 
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'  MAZEPPA'  SNUFF-BOX 
By  Thomas  Eley, 
London,  1829. 


'ROMAN  INVASION  ' 

SNUFF-BOX 

By  Nathaniel  Mills, 

Birmingham,  1854. 


Tessiers 

LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 
26    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams  :  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London.  Telephone  :  Mayfair  0458 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone  :  Welbeek  7107 


D.  M.  £r  P 


Member  of  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd., 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


TWO  ENGLISH  STATESMEN 
PORTRAYED  IN 
18th-CENTURY 
STAFFORD  SHIRE  POTTERY 

These  remarkable  character 
studies  of  Charles  James  Fox 
and  Edmund  Burke  are  the 
work  of  the  contemporary  potter 
Ralph  Wood,  Jnr. 

Both  statesmen  were  members 
of  the  Portland  Administration, 
1783. 

(Left)  Fox  holds  in  his  hand  a 
scroll  inscribed  '  The  Rights  of 
the  People  '. 

(Right)  Burke  has  a  document 
at  his  feet  pertaining  to  the 
'  New  Window  Act '. 

The  groups  are  beautifully 
coloured  in  shades  of  blue, 
green,  rose,  yellow,  etc.,  and  the 
men  wear  blue  coats  and  black 
knee  breeches.  Heights  10"  and 
Circa  1780. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 


Established  I860 


186  BROMPTON  ROAD 

LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables:  Prattique,  London 


Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 


Pair  of  Carved  Wood  Figures 
with  candlestick  tops 
5  ft.  4  in.  high 
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An  early-lHth-century  small  Chinese  Incised  Lacquer  Cabinet  on  gold  lacquer  ground 
decorated  in  polychrome,  interior  on  black  ground  incised  lacquer  of  exquisite  design  and 
quality,  on  original  Queen  Anne  gilt  stand.    Size:  27A  in.  wide    16  in.  deep,  and 
4  ft.  6  in.  high  over-all. 


Established  1879 


(From  South  Auilley  Street) 

T 


G.  JETLEl 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

24  BRLTON  ST.,  BERKELEY 
SQUARE.  LONDON.  W.l 

Telephone  MA  Yfair  3884  and  3885 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE     •  PICTURES 
WORKS  OF  ART 


I 


Georgian  Mahogany  Cockfighting  Chair  upholstered  in  red  more 


Mahogany  Sheraton  Sofa  Table  of  wonderful  colour,  fitted  with  three  drawers  back  and  front. 


ally  beautifully  carved  canted  corners  ;  original  handles,  oak-lined  drawers  ;  a  \  erv  rare  item  for  a 
commode  of  this  type  is  the  secretaire  contained  in  the  two  upper  drawers.    Circa  1760.     Size:  4  ft. 
2$  in.  wide.  2  ft.  2J  in.  deep,  3  ft.  3  in.  high. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND   SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


BEAKER,  CHARLES  II,  1662  DREDGER,  GEORGE  I,  1717 

BASKET,  GEORGE  II,  1740 

TWO-HANDLE  CUP,  WILLIAM  III,  1700  TANKARD,  GEORGE  I,  1719 

Promenade          CHELTENHAM  Telephone  2821 


U 


This  South  African  Sherry 
is  better  than  ever! 


Yes,  it's  remarkable  how  they  manage  to  keep  on 
shipping  finer  and  finer  wine  year  after  year. 
How  do  they  do  it  ? 

Simply  by  taking  infinite  care  and  not  trying  to 
hurry  the  job.  These  lovely  South  African  sherries 
we  are  enjoying  in  this  country  now  are  the  reward 
of  the  infinite  patience  displayed  back  through  the 
years  by  those  Wine  Farmers  at  the  Cape. 
You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  it  ! 
You  remember  I  went  to  South  Africa  last  year.  I 
happened  to  meet  a  man  who  took  me  round  the 
wonderful  Wineries  there  where  millions  of  gallons 
were  being  matured  for  the  British  market. 
How  long  do  they  mature  them  ? 
The  best  wines  are  kept  seven  years  at  least  before 
they  are  shipped.  The  South  African  Wine  Farmers 
are  determined — in  spite  of  the  demands  from  all 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  WINE 


yc 


over  the  world — to  hold  back  and  let  the  good  stuff 
mature  properly.  You  see  their  climate  and  soil 
are  simply  ideal  for  wine-growing,  but  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  produce  lovely  wine  but,  if  you  establish 
a  name  and  reputation,  to  provide  for  keeping  up 
the  quality  over  the  years. 

These  South  African  people  certainly  keep  on  im- 
proving their  wines — especially  their  sherry.  It's  a 
credit  to  them. 

That's  what  comes  of  selecting  and  maturing  and 

waiting  and  keeping  on  doing  that,and  the  longer  it 

goes  on  the  better  the  quality  becomes. 

/  must  say  this  is  one  of  the  finest  Sherries  Vve  ever 

tasted. 

Well,  keep  on  drinking  the  best  South  African 
Sherries  and  you  will  find  the  quality  will  astonish 

you. " 


FARMERS  ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON)  LIMITED 
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Two  Fine  18th  Century  Statuary  Marble 
Man  telpieces  of  medium  size 


Above: 

Length  of  Shelf 
Height  - 
Opening  Width 
Opening  Height 


5'  6" 
4'  Oi" 

3'  9" 
3'  31" 


Below : 

Length  of  Shelf 
Height  - 
Opening  Width 
Opening  Height 


5-  or 

3'  4" 
4'  0" 
2'  91* 


n  e  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and  during  this 
period  we  have  acquired  a  va?t  collection  of  Antique  ^  orks  of  Art. 
Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a  fine  selection  of  old  English  furniture 
and  specialize  in  period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our 
collection  of  decorative  iron  work  and  garden  ornaments  is  widely 


known. 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 

282  NORTH  END  RD.,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone  :  Fulham  1375-7      Cable  Address  :  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  Note:  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  /  p.m. 
96  BROMPTON  RD.,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.3      Tel.:  KEN.  7388 


JOHN  HALL  #  CO. 


(JEWELLERS) 


LTD. 


Telegrams : 
'  PEARL  Manchester' 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER  A 
CENTURY 

Jfine  0\h 
engUsrtj 
Antique 


FINE  GEORGE  III 
SILVER 

A  pair  of  Salvers,  eight 
inches  in  diameter. 
Contemporary  cypher 
and  crest. 
Condition  perfect. 
Date  1786. 

Weight  26  75  ounces. 
Maker 

John  Schofield. 

PRICE  upon 
application. 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


Telephone: 
Blackfriars  1038 


W.  GOODACRE  &  CO.  LTD. 

Incorporating 

FRYERS 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
18TH-CENTURY  PANELLING 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
RESTORATIONS 


A  fine  Queen  Anne  walnut  Secretaire  Bookcase, 

silvered  plate  panel  doors 
Width  3  ft.  6  ins.  Height  7  ft.  7  ins.  Depth  2  ft. 

6  DUKE  STREET,  MANCHESTER  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.I 


ft 


Close  td  Wallace  Collection 


WELbeck  9112  (3  lines) 
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CAPRICCIO,'  by  F.  GUARDI 


Canvas  :  10\"  X  1 


TOOTH 

Established  1S42 

31  BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.l 

May  fair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London 


EUROPEAN  MASTERS 

including  Important  Works  by 

BONNARD    •    CASSATT    .     COURBET    ■     DEGAS    •    FRIESZ    ■  INGRES 
JONGKIND    •    MONET    •    MUNCH    ■    PICASSO    ■    PISSARRO    ■  RENOIR 
SEURAT    •    SISLEY    ■    SOUTINE    ■  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
VAN  GOGH    •  VUILLARD 

Throughout  December,  1953,  to  January  15th,  1954 


ttlln 
I0l[" 

1111J1O1 

Marlborough    Fine   Art  Ltd. 

17/18    Old    Bond    Street,    London,    W.  1 

Hyde  Park  6195/6 


VIEW  OF  HORSE  FAIR  IN  CORNWALL 
With  His  Favourite  Model  Ned  Gray 

See  Munnings's  Autobiography,  An  Artist's  Life 


A  SUMMER'S  DAY  NAP 
Jim  Gray,  Who  Looks  After  the  Cokernuts 

See  Munnings's  Autobiography,  Second  Burst 


These  two  outstanding  Paintings  by  Sir  A.  J.  Munnings,  P.P.R.A., 
are  for  sale  privately.    Please  apply,  in  first  instance,  to: 
Box  No.  6944,  The  Connoisseur,  28-30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.I 
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OLD  ENGLISH 

CLOCKS 
at  '112' 


An  early  example  by  THOMAS  TOMPION, 
Circa  1680.  Strikes  the  hours.  Bolt  and  shutter 
maintaining  mechanism.  In  a  Walnut  and 
marquetry  case.  Slide-up  hood.  Height  6  ft.  3  ins. 
Dial  9!  ins.  Other  specimens  by  Tompion, 
Knibb,  Windmills,  Ebsworth,  etc. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

Jormerly 

THE  GOLDSMITHS   &  SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY  LTD. 

OUR  ONLY  ADDRESS 

111  Regent  Street,  London,  W.i. 

TELEPHONE:  REGENT  3021 


iflfe  ^^^^ 


(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 


i^irck  &^  Gaudovi  aUtd. 

B.A.D.A.  LTD.  „  /  U  1 


Fine  collection  of  twelve  Seal-top  Spoons  and  one  Slip-top 


1587 

Elizabeth  1595 
1  .v  15 


PHONE: 
MANSION  HOUSE  2160 


1MM 

James  I  1613 
1617 


1634 

Charles  I  1637 
1638 


1650 

Commonwealth  1655 
1658 


ESTABLISHED  1790 


153  ^enckurcL  Street,  cJlondon,  £1.(^.3 


Charles  II  1681 


CABLES:  LANDAWATA 
FEN,  LONDON 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE   STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Beautifully  painted  Antique  Spode  Claret-grounc 
Oblong  Tray, 
the  rim  moulded  and  gilt.  14  inches  wide. 


L.  LOEWENTHAL 

Member     4  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  S.W.I  Telephone: 
of    Whitehall 


B.A.D.A. 


18(h-CENTURY  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


1781 


Inlaid  mahogany  Sideboard  with  shaped  front. 
6  ft.  4  ins.  wide,  1  ft.  8  ins.  deep. 
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Canvas  42^  X  47J  ins. 


LA  PI  A  (from  the  'Purgatorio',  Canto  V) 
by 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 


Signed,  Painted  1881 


Exhibited  Burlington  House,  1883,  No.  319 


Exhibited  Manchester  Art  Gallery,  191 1 


Reproduced  in  Masterpieces  of  Rossetti,  page  13,  published  by  Gowans  &  Gray  Ltd.,  1923.  Recorded 
page  256,  and  reproduced  page  202,  in  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  by  H.  C.  Marillier,  published  1899. 


Collection  F.  R.  Leyland,  Esq.,  and  John  Bibby,  Esq. 


Collection  Lord  Rae 


LEGER  GALLERIES 


(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 


13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 


HYDE    PARK  2679 


BRUSSELS  :   13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


\  X  X  1 X 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


PARTNERS : 
OSCAR  E.  JOHNSON 
H.  F.  J.  LE3GATT 
A.  E.  FRANCIS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QU  EEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


Flowers  in  a  Vase 
by 

J.  B.  MONNOYER 
(Signed) 
Canvas  size  24  x  42 \  inches. 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telephones :  Whitehall  3772  and  3252 
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We  have  a  good  selection  of  antique  glass,  china, 
pewter,  etc.,  together  with  many  small  pieces  of 
antique  furniture  suitable  for,  and  most  accept- 
able as,  Christmas  presents. 


A  small  Regency  mahogany  sideboard  4  ft.  wide. 

Regency  convex  mirror.  2  ft.  diameter. 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited 

HARRODS  LTD  KN IGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI    Tel  SLOane  1234    Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


MITCHELL  GALLERIE 


(Under  the  Direction  of  Wm.  F.  Pickhaver) 


2  &  3  DUKE  STREET 
ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON 
S.W.I 

(until  31st  December,  1953) 


MR.  W.  PICKHAVER  has 
pleasure  in  announcing  that, 
subsequent  to  reorganization, 
Mitchell  Galleries  is  being 
continued  under  his  direction, 
and  as  from  1st  January,  1954, 
the  new  address  will  be  : 

82  JERMYN  STREET 
LONDON,  S  .W.  1 


RETURN  FROM  MARKET  by  JAN  FLA'l  1  EEL 


Signed  and  dated  1862. 


Telephone:  Whitehall  4213 


Meissen  Dish  of  Flowers,  10-in.  diameter,  with  trelliswork 
border  in  turquoise  and  gold,  the  flowers  decorated  in 
natural  colours.     Circa  1780. 

Pair  of  Meissen  Candlesticks,  with  seated  figures  of  dogs, 
6  in.  high.     Circa  1756. 

BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 

Antique  Porcelain  and  Furniture 

8    BEAUCHAMP  PLACE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kensington  5716  Trade  Enquiries  invited 


HENRY  SPENCER 

^EEEEEES^  St  SONS 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  :  531-2  (two  lines) 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone  :  25206  (two  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  2654 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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A   SUPERB   SHERATON  CARLTON   HOUSE  TABLE 

This  example  of  the  perfection  which  English  cabinet-making 
had  reached  by  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  of  interest 
not  only  for  itself,  as  the  ultimate  conception  of  its  type,  but 
because  no  piece  of  furniture  made  could  more  readily  convey 
the  elegant  and  refined  atmosphere  in  which  the  aristocracy  of 
England  moved  during  the  opening  years  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Of  selected  East  Indian  satinwood,  it  is  obvious  that 
considerable  thought  has  been  given  to  the  application  of  these 
veneers  in  order  best  to  show  the  delicate  feathered  figuring.  It 
is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  still  retaining  its  original 
gilded  handles,  gallery  and  castors.  The  bottom  photograph 
clearly  shows  the  treatment  of  the  back  with  its  decoration  of 
pearl-beaded  panels  in  green-flecked-white  paintwork. 

Dimensions  : — Over-all  Width  3  ft.  6  ins. 

Height  2  ft.  2  ins. 
„      Depth  3  ft.  3  ins. 


JEREMY  LTD, 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

255  KING'S  RD.,  CHELSEA 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone :  FLAXman  0644 


london        c      mTRTTRSOT  F  NEW  YORK 

43  Museum  Street                       ^  •    J  •    OllllUlJkJ  V/J_J  J_J  59  East  57th  Slreet 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

W.C.I                                                               Member  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America  IMew  York  Llty 

HOLborn2712                                                     ANTIQUE    SILVER  Plaza  3-8920 


rtfm 


Reading  from  left  to  right :  Pair  Casters,  1740.  Cream  Jug,  1751.  One  of  set  of  six  Salts,  1806.  Soy  frame,  1824. 
Mustard  Pot.  1825.  One  of  pair  of  Salts,  Newcastle,  1733.  One  of  pair  of  Sauce-boats,  1828.  Irish  Tankard,  Cork,  1790. 


By  Appointment 
Dealer  in  Antiques  to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


CAMEO  CORNER 

For  Beautiful  Jewels 


26    MUSEUM  STREET 
LONDON,  W.C.I 

Closed  all  day  Saturday  Tel. :  MUSeum  0401 


FINE 
BINDINGS 

A  profusely  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Rare,  Armorial  and  Decorative 
Bindings  from    the    1 6th 
to    2Gth  centuries 


JUST  ISSUED  AXD  OBTAINABLE  FROM 

CHAS.  J.  SAWYER,  LTD. 

(EST.  1894) 

12/13  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.i 

HYDE  PARK  3810 
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SIDNEY  F.  SABIN 


*  This  painting  bv  S.  tie  Wilde  shows  Bannister  and  Parsons  as  Scout  and  Sheeplace  in 

The  \  illage  Lawyer. 

*  Bannister  was  a  friend  of  Thomas  Rowlandson,  and  with  him  was  expelled  from  the 

Roval  Academy  School  for  shooting  peas  at  the  female  models  in  the  Life  School. 

*  The  painting  measures  30  x  ig  inches,  and  from  it  a  large   mezzotint   was  engraved  bv 

J.  R.  Smith  in  1796. 


3  JUBILEE  PLACE  •  KING'S  ROAD  -  CHELSEA  •  LONDON  •  S.W.3 

FI axman  4149 

XLV 


SOUTH     AUDLEY     STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 


Telephone  :  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).     Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


♦1 


FINE  TAPESTRIES. 
SAVONNERIE 

and 
AUBUSSON 
CARPETS. 
NEEDLEWORK 
and 
BROCADES. 
ENGLISH 
and 

FRENCH  FURNITURE. 


A  Rare  Polonnaise  wool  Rug. 
The  central  medallion  on 
salmon-pink  ground  upon  a 
plain  field  of  light  brown 
with  outer  oval  band  of  sky- 
blue,  leading  to  a  darker 
brown  field.  The  foliage  and 
flowers  in  pinks  and  greens. 
Size  10  ft.  5  in.  :  7  ft.  6  in. 
Circa  1700. 


DUITS 

LTD. 

Collectors  and  Connoisseurs  of  17th 
Century  Dutch  Paintings  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  visit  our  Gallery, 
where  our  collection  of  important 
works  by  the  great  masters  and 
select  examples  of  the  lesser  artists 
may  be  seen 

Valuations  for  Insurance  and 
Probate  undertaken 

6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S  ,W.  i 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET,    W.  1 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for   cash   any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,     Bronze,    etc.,    viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"  DAVIBLACK,  LONDON  " 

and 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


CARLTON  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  INC. 

15  EAST  60th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 
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The  famous  Chippendale  Commode  from  Moccas  Court,  Herefordshire,  2  ft.  10|  in.  high  x  4  ft  8  in 
wide      "ft  3      deep.  Although  other  commodes  of  more  ornate  design  were  sometimes  made  n  the 
Chippendale  period  the  example  here  illustrated  is  widely  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  in  existence, 
Pits  wondS  proportions  and  the  quality  of  its  timbers  and  carved  deta.l  being  unsurpassed. 


PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN  L 

C  lie     I  Ylanor  ^ffow 


TD. 


HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 

W$t  <&lb  Jffletalcraft  ji>fjop 

Only  Address:    194   BROMPTON  ROAD,   LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KEN.  5001      (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Sq.) 
FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METALW ARE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


Queen  Anne  period  Brass  Chandelier  of  pleasing  design. 

Now  that  Winter  is  approaching,  the  question  of  fires  and  lighting 
becomes  of  paramount  importance.  If  you  love  Antiques  it  is  essential 
that  the  fireplace  and  lighting  fittings  are  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  room. 

In  our  spacious  showroom  we  have  the  finest  collection  of  Firegrates, 
Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons,  and  fine  brass  Chandeliers  of  all  periods, 
and  we  cordially  invite  you  to  inspect  our  vast  stock. 

TRADE  ENQUIRIES  WELCOMED. 


K  ?! 


6 


Unique  example  of  a  brass-fronted 
Chippendale  Firegrate.  Width  28  in. 


A.  Guillaumin  (1841-1927) 

STADTWALDGU  RTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

Cables  :  Kunstabels  Koln 


Uarc 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  ROOKE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC..  560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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LTD. 


138  REGEXT  STREET,  LOXDOX,  U'.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  GROUP  OF  ANIMAL  CARVINGS  BY  CARL  FABERGE 

Top.  left  to  right  :  Pig  in  pink  chalcedony  with  rose  diamond  eyes, 
speckled  brown  jasper  Bulldog  with  olivine  eyes,  nephrite  Pug-dog. 

Front,  left  to  right  :  Sleeping  Pig  in  vari-coloured  grey  chalcedony 
with  a  rose  diamond  eye.  vari-coloured  blue-grey  chalcedony 
Bird  with  red  gold  feet  and  rose  diamond  eyes,  pale  grey  bowenite 
Rat  with  cabochon  ruby  eyes,  green  jasper  Turtle  with  browny-red 

striations. 


Illustrated  slightly  less  than  life-size  . 


Old  Furniture  and  Clocks 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 

JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 


Oriental  Rugs 


A  libation  cup  in  pale  green  jade  with  rust  markings.    Period  Ming.    Width  5". 
Three  translucent  brown  amber  carvings.    Period  18th  century.    Height  3"— 

Opposite  Wilton  Place  28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  LONDON,.  S.W.I  SLOa„e4192 


A.  F.  ALLBROOK 


2£ail\}  Emilisb  ipottctv  ant)  porcelain 

Specialists  in  English  'Delft ware*. 
Salt-glaze,  Whieldon,  Leeds,  etc. 


LAMBETH  DELFT 

A  fine,  rare,  barber's  bowl,  painted  in  blue  with  the  implements  of  the  Surgeon 
Barber,  c.  1690-1700. 


24  CROMWELL  PLACE,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 

(Close  to  Museums  and  Underground  Station) 
Telephone:  KENsington  8634 


costs  £13,000.  The  Lifeboat  Service  has  never 
been  needed  more  than  it  is  today — but,  like 
everything  else,  it  costs  more. 

The  smallest  contribution 

will  help,  send  yours  to 


ROYAL  NATIONAL 
LIFE -BOAT  INSTITUTION 

42,  GROSVENOR  GARDENS, 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Treasurer:  His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
Secretary:  Col.  A.  D.  Burnett  Brown.  O.B.E.,  M.C,  T.D.,  M.A. 
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FROST  &  REED  LTD 

LONDON  and  BRISTOL 

Under  nine  reiens 


Llantvsilio 
by 

EDWARD  PUGH 

8"  X  ioi" 


-4 


Tewkesbury  Lrom  Upton 
by 

EDITH  PALMER 

9|"  X  135" 


Old  Putnev 
by 

CHARLES  DEANE 

13"  X  2oi" 


The  above  are  the  original  paintings  illustrated  in  the  well-known 
Catalogue  Raisonne  oj  English  Paintings  by  Colonel  H.  M.  Grant, 
in  whose  possession  they  have  been  for  so  many  years. 

We  can  offer  many  other  items  which  are  also  reproduced  in  his 
world-famous  book. 


41  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.i 


10  Clare  Street, 
Bristol 


An  early  Irish  2-light  Candelabrum,  of  fine  quality,  24J  ins.  high,  circa  1785.     Pair  rare  Candlesticks,  the  ormolu-mounted,  four-sided  jasper-blue 
and  white  porcelain  bases  with  classic  female  figure  design  in  relief,  marked  'Turner',  I2j  ins.  high,  circa  1790. 
Large  selection  of  Georgian  Table-glass,  Early  Drinking-glasses,  Millefiori  Glass  Paper-weights,  English  Porcelain  and  Potter/. 

Speciality:  CHRISTMAS  and  WEDDING  GIFTS 
Noted  for  fine-quality  specimens  of  unusual  character.     Inspection  invited. 
High  Prices  paid  for  Adam  and  Regency  Chandeliers,  Candelabra,  and  rare  specimens  of  all  kinds. 


Telephone : 
GROsvenor  3130 


IL  DAVIS 

3  GROSVENOR  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Specialist  in  the  Finest 

ENGLISH  and  IRISH 


GLASS 


Cobles:  'CRYSTALDAV 
LONDON'  (W.  Union) 


RESTORATIONS  by  RESTORERS  TO  THE 

LEADING  MUSEUMS 


A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL,  CERAMICS, 
ENAMELS,  IVORY  CARVINGS, 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL, 
ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJETS 
D'ART,  SNUFFS,  TORTOISE- 
SHELL, AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

1 1  D'Arblay  Street, 
Wardour  Street, 
London,  W. I 

Cerrard  3813 


by  Raymond  Lister, 

Librarian  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters,  Sculptors  and  Gravers. 

This  new  book,  by  the  author  of  The  British 
Miniature,  shows  with  what  comparative 
ease  the  artist,  amateur  or  professional,  may 
adapt  the  old  art  of  silhouette-making  to 
his  own  special   requirements.    It  also 
provides  the  collector  with  a  condensed 
history  of  the  silhouette,  and  shows  how 
the  works  collected  were  made.  Well 
illustrated.    12/6  net. 


PIT 


<er  St.    •    Kingsway    •    London,  W.C.2 
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IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS  FROM 

THE  ASHBURNHAM  COLLECTIONS 


GERIXI.  'The  Angel  of  the  Annunciation', 
on  gold  ground,  on  panel,  32 J  X  14£  in. 


FILIPPIXO.      'Christ  Enthroned',    on  gold 
ground,  on  panel,  36|  X  17  in. 


FILIPPIXO.    'The  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation', 
on  gold  ground,  on  panel,  32  X  14  in. 


Left :  BARTOLONIEO  SCHIDOXE.    'The  Hornbook',  on  panel,  24i  X  16f  in. 


Sat 


GIUSEPPE  ZOCCHI.    'A  view  of  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  in  Florence',  on  canvas 

22^  X  34|  in. 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  LTD. 

i2  PICCADILLY  ARCADE,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telephone  :   Grosvenor  1923 


Cobles  :  Pictorio,  London 


Here  arc  shown  some  fine-quality  items  of  walnut  furniture.     A  Queen  Anne  wing  chair  upholstered 
in  Utrecht  velvet,  a  serpentine  William  and  Mary  chest  of  three  drawers,  a  George  I  stool  with  carved 
knees,  claw-and-ball  feet.    A  tall-boy  of  a  beautiful  faded  colour.     A  pie-crust-top  carved  tripod  tea 
table  in  mahogany,  and  a  XVIIth-century  Dutch  flower  painting,  artist  unknown. 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I  0  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIO N S 

TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


BK1'  ION  SI  kl  I  I  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.  1 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
C    A     R    P    E    T  S 

TELEGRAMS : 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART  AND  STAMP 
AUCTIONEERS 


21-22  Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 
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The  World' s  Greatest  Bookshop 


►    FOR.  BOOICS* 

Large  dept.  for  Books  on  Art  and  Collecting 

All  new  Books  available  on  day  of  publication. 
Secondhand  and  rare  Books  on  every  subject. 
Stock  of  over  three  million  volumes. 

We  BU  Y  Books,  Coins,  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)    *    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


LIV 


INTERNATIONAL 

DIRECTORY  OF  ARTS 

1954  EDITION 

The  constant  demand  for  our  book,  which  has  now 
been  out  of  print  for  many  months,  makes  it 
imperative  for  us  to  publish: 

a  new,  authoritative  and 
completely  up-to-date  edition 

which   will    contain    more   than   30,000  valuable 
addresses  from  all  over  the  world,  in  the  following 
spheres: 


Museums  and  Galleries 

Libraries  and  Archives 

Universities,  Academies, 
Colleges 

Art  Associations  and 
Societies 

Art  periodicals 

Art  publishers 

Art  critics 

Private  collectors  in  al 


Art  experts 

Art  and  antique 
dealers 

Antiquarian 
booksellers 

Auctioneers 

Restorers 

Industrial  art 

Artists 

fields  of  interest 


This  offers  a  remarkable  chance  to  advertise, 

because  our  Directory  is 

A  STANDARD  WORK  OF  REFERENCE 
COVERING   THE   WHOLE  WORLD 

and  the  Advertisements  will  therefore  have  ref- 
erence value,  and  are  unusually  economic. 

The  Directory  is   published   in  three  languages 
(English,  French  and  German)  at  £3.10.0  per  copy, 
including  postage. 

Editor:  DR.  W.  KAUPERT 

Further  details  will  gladly  be  forwarded  on  request 
by  our  British  Representatives 

Messrs.  F.  (.  URBACH  INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING  LTD. 

63    Lancaster   Grove,    London,  N.W.3 


The  International  Directory  of  Arts 
is  the  ONLY  book  of  its  kind! 


ILARIO  PRADELLA 

Founded  1920 

Specialised  Silversmiths. 
Perfect  Reproductions  from  the  Antique. 

44    VIA    TADINO,    MILAN  (ITALY) 

279-427 


TADINO, 

Telephone . 


TO     ALL      PARTS      OF      THE  WORLD 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 

TRANSPORT     CO.  LTD. 

BRIDGE  HOUSE,  233/4  BLACKFRI ARS  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E.I 

TELEPHONE:  WATERLOO  4966  (10  LINES) 
HULL  •  MANCHESTER  •  LIVERPOOL  •  SOUTHAMPTON  •  HARWICH  ■  GLASGOW 


40  years  experience. 


Send  for  descriptive  list. 
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CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Collector  for  50  years  is  selling  up  500  pieces  Charles  I  to  Victoria,  Paul  Storr, 
Hennell,  the  Batemans  (several  by  Hester,  from  £5).  Packing  and  carriage  paid 
including  to  U.S.A.,  Canada,  etc.  All  requirements  attended  to.  No  silver  duty  on 
antiques.    Descriptive  list  with  sketches  sent.    Box  No.  6937. 

Figure  Studies.  A  most  useful  collection  of  high-grade  photographic  prints  of 
models  of  all  ages  is  offered  to  Artists,  Sculptors,  Designers,  Illustrators,  Modellers, 
and  Art  Students  as  an  aid  to  figure  construction,  composition  and  design.  Particu- 
lars to  applicants  stating  profession  or  age,  and  mentioning  The  Connoisseur. 
BCM /Palette,  Monomark  House,  London,  WX).i.  

A.  G.  Finney,  Miniature  Painter.    Exhibition  in  the  R.A. 
Expert  copyist,  17  Palace  Grove,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Really  Fine  Silver  sent  anywhere.    Unique  value. 
Also  some  porcelain,  jewellery,  etc.    Box  No.  6938. 

Wanted  Privately,  Antique  Two-pillar  Dininp-table.  Must  be  elegant,  good 
colour  and  condition.     Details,  price,  photograph  if  possible,  to  Box  No.  6939. 

Collector's  Piece.  Jan  Van  Goyen.  Private  owner  wishes  to  sell,  only  to  private 
collector,  his  beautiful  painting  by  Jan  Van  Goyen,  1596-1666.  Fully  signed. 
21}  in.  x  31} in.  Is  in  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Volume  Vll  I ,  page  105.  Select  example 
No  dealers.     Photo  on  application.     Box  No.  6940.   

Beautiful,  Dainty  Chippendale  carved  and  fluted  dark  mahogany  Four  Poster. 
Show  piece.    Best  offer.    Box  No.  6941. 

Retired  Artist-teacher  seeks  opening  in  private  Fine  Arts  Gallery;  highest  cre- 
dentials, active,  loyal;  moderate  remuneration;  would  reside  in  Town.  Advertiser: 
'Green  Shutters',  Long  Melford,  Suffolk. 

Beautiful  French  Furniture,  also  Sevres,  Dresden,  Derby  and  other  China  and 
period  Tapestries.    Shop  just  opened  at  51  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.3. 

Required — periodical  services  of  a  Valuer  of  high-class  antique  and  modern  furni- 
ture for  insurance  purposes.  Write,  stating  age  and  experience  and  fee  required  per 
day,  to  Box  M.814,  Haddon's,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.4. 
Fine  Furniture  Upholstery  Leathers,  twenty-three  distinctive  colours  in  stock. 
Write  for  particulars:  Whitman  Leather  Company  Inc.,  Whitman,  Mass. 
Wanted  to  Purchase:  series  of  Mural  Wall  Panels,  preferably  eighteenth-century, 
also  painted  Commodes,  Venetian  or  Italian.    Box  No.  6942. 

For  Sale.    Private  owner  offers  set  two  arm  and  four  oak  Dining  Chairs,  late  seven- 
teenth century.    Photographs  available.    London  guarantee.    Box  No.  6943. 
Unique  Collection  of  Clock  Hands  for  sale.    More  than  three  hundred  pieces. 
Documents  available.    Write:  Forest,  3  Avenue  du  Square,  Paris  i6eme,  France. 
Art  Gallery  Collection  for  sale.    Three  hundred  paintings  and  watercolours, 
chiefly  Norwich  School.    Aldous,  Palace  Street,  Norwich,  England. 
Lady  has  for  sale,  privately,  Watercolour,  10  x  8  in.,  ornate  gilt  frame,  painted  by 
Queen  Victoria.    Also  letter  by  Lord  Ponsonby  confirming  its  authenticity.  Title, 
signature  and  date  in  Queen  Victoria's  handwriting.    No  dealers.    Grieve,  2  Haut- 
bois  Villas,  Jersey,  C.  Isles. 

Collectors'  Books:  furniture,  porcelain,  costume,  coloured  plate  books.  Reason- 
able prices.    Lists  free.    Brown  &  Lawrence,  52  New  Road,  London,  N.9. 
For  Sale.    Unique  hand-painted  Dinner  Service,  antique  English  Tea  and  Dessert 
Services,  thistle-shaped  and  antique  cut  Decanters,  hollow-stem  Glasses.  PERivale 
5259,  or  Box  No.  6945. 

Glass  Chandeliers.  Wanted,  3  large  Chandeliers  to  match  and  also  one  large  and 
several  small  Chandeliers,  suitable  for  Period  Building.  Particulars  and  prices  to 
Box  No.  6946.  

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104  EAST  57th 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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NOW 
ON  SALE 


CONTENTS 

HOUGHTON   HALL.   NORFOLK.     SEAT   OF  THE   MARQUESS  AND 
MARCHIONESS  OF  CHOLMONDELEY  by  ia.n  dunlop 

HAGLEY  HALL.  WORCESTERSHIRE.    THE  HOME  OF  VISCOUNT  AND 
VISCOUNTESS  COBHAM  by  geoffrey  beard 

DRUMLANRIG   CASTLE.   DUMFRIESSHIRE.    HOME   OF   THE  DUKE 
AND  DUCHESS  OF  BUCCLEUCH  AND  QUEENSBERRY     by  james  usher 

POWIS  CASTLE.  MONTGOMERYSHIRE.    THE  WELSH  BORDER  HOME 
OF  THE  EARL  AND  COUNTESS  OF  POWIS  by  r.  charles  lines 

XVTH-   AND   XVITH-CENTURY    ARMOUR    AND    SWORDS    IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  R.  T.  GWYNN,  ESQUIRE  by  j.  f.  hayward 

AN  AMERICAN  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH  ANTIQUES.    THE  LONG 
ISLAND  HOME  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  JEROME  O.  NEUHOFF 

BY  ALICE  WINCHESTER 

WILLIAMSBURG.  A  RESTORED  COLONIAL  CAPITAL  by  helen  comstock 
THE  FURNITURE  OF  FRENCH  CANADA  by  f.  st.  george  spendlove 

OLD  MASTERS  IN  THE  NEW  W  ORLD  :    AT  MELBOURNE'S  NATIONAL 

BY  FRANCIS  J.  KNIGHT 


GALLERY 
GERMAN  BAROQUE 

FURNITURE  FOR  THE  WEST  INDIES  : 
CENTURY  TRADE 

200  YEARS  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

THE  STORY  OF  ENGLISH  COINS 

A 


BY  HANS  KO  YE  MANN 

A  STUDY  IN  EIGHTEENTH- 

BY  EDWARD  T.  JOY 
BY  L.  G.  PINE 
BY  G.  B.  HUGHES 

PEASANT'S  CALENDAR  IN 
STONE.  CARVINGS  FROM  THE 
•  PORTA  DEI  M ESI '  AT  FERRARA 
CATHEDRAL       by  f.  m.  Godfrey 

PHILIPPE  OF  CHAMPAGNE 

BY  A.  BOINET 

THE  YEAR'S  AUCTIONS 

BY  T.  P.  GREIG 

NOTABLE  ART  BOOKS  OF  1952-3 


Please  send  order  and  remittance 
direct  to  London  Office. 

PRICE  4  dollars 

(including  postage) 

THE  CONNOISSEUR 

28-30  Grosvenor  Gardens 
London.  S.W.i,  England 


OMELL  GALLERIES 


22  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.1 


Telephone : 
Whitehall  86I9 


'The  Music  Party',  by  N.  Attanasio       Size  24     40  inches 
OLD     AND     MODERN  PAINTINGS 


WORKS  OF  ART 

AND  OTHER  VALUABLES 

can  be  insured  by  the 

SPECIAL  "ALL  RISKS "  POLICY 

The  Policy  covers  loss  or  damage 
by  Fire,  Burglary,  Housebreaking, 
Larceny,  Theft  and  Accidents  of 
every  description. 

INDISPUTABLE    VALUES  — 
When  certified  by  an  approved 
valuer  the  values  are  accepted  by  the  Company  as 
"  indisputable." 


Registered  Office  : 

64  Cornhill,  London.  E.C.3 

West  End  Office  : 

7  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.1 
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HOLMES 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Guide  to 
Marks  of  Origin  on 
British  and 
Irish  Silver  Plate 

Mid  l6"Ccntu<r 
to 

U><  Year  l<Mo 


Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Makers'  Marks 
I70-18U) 


(Reading  from  left  to  right,  top  row  first) 

Coffee  Percolator,  London  Hall-mark  1813.    Maker:  R.  Sibley.     Coffee-pot,  London  Hall-mark  1733. 
Maker:  H.  Herbert.  9  in.  high.    Coffee-pot,  London  Hall-mark  1773.    Makers:  Young  and  Jackson. 
Hot-water  Jug,  London  Hall-mark  1789.    Coffee-pot,  Newcastle  Hall-mark  1781. 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
PURCHASED 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


A  BOOK  ON  HALL-MARKS 
7s.  3d.  post  free 


HOLMES  LTD.,  29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


(Our  Only  Address) 

d* 


Telephone:  REG  EST  1396 

I. IX 


wrvrrcitspoitT  i\  Switzerland 


BADRUTT'S 

KULM  HOTEL 

The  leading  centre  of  all  Winter  sports. 
Famous  orchestra — Bar — Grill  Room — 
For  information  apply  to:  Anton  R.  Badrutt 


400  BEDS 


SUVRETTA  HOUSE 


for  a 
delightful  holiday 
in 

SWITZERLAND 

Winter  season :  December  to  March 
Summer  season :  June  to  September 

BERT  CANDRIAN 
Managing  Director 


m  ST./ MORITZ 


ST.  MORITZ 


BADRUTT'S   PALACE  HOTEL 


Summer  and 
Winter  Season 


Write  to 
Mr.  BADRUTT 


CHANTARELLA  HOUSE 

ST.  MORITZ 

Quiet  first-class  Hotel  with  160  beds. 
Sunniest  location  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
ski-ing  slopes. 
Open-air  Restaurant  and  Bar. 
Private  ice-rink  and  curling. 
Orchestra.    •  Balls. 


New  Management 


ROLF  KIENBERGER 


In  summer  :  Waldhaus  Sils-Maria.) 


CARLTON 

ST.  MORITZ 

one  of  the  leading  Sport-Hotels  in  Switzerland 


130  bedrooms  with  15  apartments  with 

southern   exposure  private  sitting-room 

Please  write  to  Director  Walter  Scheel 


Z  E  R  M  A  T  T 

The  Community  Welcomes  You  in  Her  Own  Hotels 

HOTEL  ZERMATTERHOF— 5350  ft.  The  most  modern 
house  in  Zermatt.  Magnificent  view  at  Mount  Cervin. 
Exchange  of  meals  with : 

HOTEL  RIFFELBERG— 8250  ft.  More  southern  than 
Lugano.  Here  you  enjoy  your  vacation  directly  in  the 
Mountains,  in  Sun  and  Snow. 

Chair-Lift  and  Ski-Lift.    Weekly  rates  from  S.Fr.  160 
(all  included). 


Management :  J.  Stopfer. 


Telephone  :  11  2  58 


UI\Ti:i(srOIM  l\  MVi  lXI  IU  AM) 


Visit 

SIERRE  •  MONTANA  •  CRANS 

in  the  comfortable  ears  of  the  S.M.C.  Railroad 
and  the  S.M.C.  Bus 

The  most  famous  section  of  Central  I  alais 

The  connections  to  CRANS  above  SIERRE  : 

1.  Funiculaire  Sierre-Montana 

and  Bus  Montana-Crans. 

2.  Bus  directlv  from  Sierre  railroad 

station  to  Crans  post  office. 

From  1.700  ft.  to  5.000  ft.  in  35  or  45  minutes 

Vermala  fah.  4,tyi 

Hotels  of  all  grades.      All  Snow  and  Ice  Sports 

Swiss  Ski-School — io  instructors 

Mont-Lachaux  ski-lift  (4,920  to  7,875  ft.).   Bella-Lui  tele- 
feric  (4,920  to  8,525  ft.).     Montana  is  connected  with  the 
plain    via    the    SIERRE  -  MONTANA  FUNICULAR 
(Simplon  line — 30  minutes'  ride)  and  a  scenic  10-mile 
mountain  road. 

Information  and  Literature : 
Official  Information  Service,  MONTANA 
(Switzerland) 

C!3     7\      7\                 ¥    *   i    ^   ¥  'a     Tlic  place  tor  everybody  and  for  everv  purse,  where  you  always  find  snow  in  the 
\  f~\  C~j  =             ~\            winter.     11  Hotels  in  all  categories,  vacation  bungalows,  cable  airway,  ski-lifts, 
6000  ft.  above  sea-level                    V ALAIS    Swiss  ski-school,  ice-rink,  direct  mail-bus  connexion.    Official  Information  office. 

LEADING               GRA\D  HOTEL*  | 

nb7aw« 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL 
Summer  and  Winter  Season 

ALL  SPORTS — ORCHESTRA — OWN  ICE-RINK — CURLING 

Finest  Ski-ing  Centre  in  the  Bernese  Oberland 

If       "1  rm"j 

HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland,  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  showers 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and   every    bathroom  Private 
radios  throughout  ■  50-car  garage 
Offices    for    guests    with  steno- 
graphic  service        Meeting  and 
banquet  rooms  for  small  and  large 
parties    ■    Ample   parking  area 
Large  sunny  terrace 

Manager:  Telegraph: 
R.  LENDI  RHONOTEL 

GRAND  HOTEL  KURHAUS,  LENZERHEIDE  (5,000  feet) 

^  The  Leading  Hotel  in  a 

sunny  and  modern  resort  of  the  Grisons 


A.  POLTERA.  Manager 


RED  BOY 


TOFFEE 

I* 

MADE  IN  ENGLAND  and   imported  into  Canada  by   Frank  Barnes 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  622a  Oakwood  Avenue,  Toronto. 


George  the  Cellarman  selects  from  our  cellars  the  bottle 
of  fine  Burgundy  which  you  have  chosen  and  ensures 
that  it  will  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Recommended  Fine  Wines  at  Modest  Prices 

Per  bottle 

Julienas,  Beaujolais    9/. 

Vosne-Romanee  1947    15/- 

Volnay,  Clos-des-Chenes  1945   20/- 

Vosne-Romanee   21/6 

Full  price  list  gladly  sent  on  request.  All  orders  delivered  carnage  paid  to  any  address  in  U.K. 

SACCONE  &  M  SPEED.  LTD 


52  SACKV1LLE  ST.    IsjfsJ    LONDON,  U.I 

l  i  T   18  19 

TRADING   THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


de  FRESNES  OF  AYRSHIRE 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


Galston  314 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 
FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH   CHINA   AND  FURNITURE 

13   Victoria  Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone :  3567 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 
SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


OPPOSITE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL 


TELEPHONE  5049 


improve  yot/r  a/pprec/at/on  of 

Oft  PAINT/N6  TECHMQM 

Put  yourself  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  subtleties  of  techniques  and 
execution  by  learning  to  paint  in  oils  by  the  Shaw  method  of  postal  tuition — 
under  personal  supervision.    Illustrated  brochure  free. 

SHAW  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE   OF  ART,  Dept.  19, 

38  Gt.   Russell  St.,  London,  W.C.I. 


HERALDIC  ARTISTS,  ENGRAVERS  &  DESIGNERS 
OF   HAND   ENGRAVED   COPPER  BOOKPLATES 
REPLICAS  &  REPAIRS  OF  ANTIQUE  PLATE 
FINE  ENAMELLING  &  IVORY  CARVING 
ECCLESIASTICAL     GOLD    AND  SILVERSMITHS 
ENAMELLED      BRONZE     MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

OSBORNE 

117  GOWER  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.I,  ENGLAND 


P.  H.  GILI  INGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET        "  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone.-  61952 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19   Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METAL  WORK 
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WINTER  EVENTS.  1953-54 

GRAND  GALAS  at  the 
INTERNATIONAL  SPORTING  CLUB 
every  Friday 
Principal  Galas: 

CHRISTMAS  EVE ;  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE: 
GALA  DINNER  'DES  ROIS' 
EASTER  GALA  DINNER 
OPERA  SEASON  (February-April) 
THEATRE  SEASON  (December-April) 
CONCERT  SEASON  (November-April) 
BALLET  SEASON ■ 

ROLAND  PETIT  BALLET  (23rd  Dec.-6th  Jan.) 
LONDON  FESTIVAL  BALLET  (\2th-2hth 
January) 

THE  PARIS  OPERA  BALLET  (Uth-Uth  April) 

MONTE-CARLO    AUTOMOBILE    RALLY,  in 
January,  1954 

TENNIS  :  18  courts  open  all  the  year  round 
International  Tournaments  at  Easter 
(Butler  Trophy.  Iliffe  Trophy,  etc.) 

SQUASH  :  All  the  year 

GOLF  :    Mont-Asel  2.800  feet,  icith  panoramic  view 
over  Monte-Carlo.     Open  all  year 
February:    International  Amateur  Championship 

of  Monaco 
At  Easter:  Omnium 

HENRY  COTTONS  Golf  School  open  ail  the  year 

PIGEON  SHOOTING  :  February.  March.  June 
35  million  francs  in  prizes:  9  Gold  Medals 

YACHTING  CLUB  OF  MONACO 
Club  House.     Open  all  the  year  round 


ither  from  Societe  des  Bains  de  Mer.  Monte-Carlo.  Monaco,  or  from  your  usual  Travel  Agent. 


Cusson 

IMPERIAL  $  LEATHER 

The  Exquisite  Soap  that  lasts  longer 


Announcement  o/CUSSONS  SONS  &  CO.   LTD,  84  BROOK  STREET     GROSVENOR  SQUARE,    LONDON    W 1 


MAPLE 


ESS 


The  TABLE  is  one  of  a  pair  of  important  early 
Georgian  carved  and  gilt  Console  tables  with 
ormolu  framed  Sienna  marble  tops.  Height  4'  2", 
Width  2'  91",  Depth  2'  1 ". 

The  MIRROR  is  one  of  a  pair  of  Georgian  carved 
and  gilt  wall  mirrors.     Height  4'  0",  Width  2'  64". 


MAPLE    &    COMPANY  LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM    COURT  ROAD 
LONDON      W  I 


BRANCHES 


I  N 


PARIS 


BUENOS  AIRES 


Andrew  Caldwell,  Esqr..  by  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
Canvas.  30  x  24£  inches  {app.  76   X  61  cm.) 

NORBEKT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY 

26  OLD  BOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.l 

Established  1905 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  5744.  Cables:  Xorfishart,  I,ondnn. 


I 


It  moves  in  the 


T3i 


.  ■ 

! 


As  an  aid  to  close,  careful 
scrutiny  and  appraisal,  nothing 
can  surpass  the  Anglepoise. 
The  searching  beam  of  this 
wonderful  lamp  shows  up  every 
detail  in  detail  and  its  marvel- 
lous adaptability  makes  it 
indispensable  to  collector  and 
connoisseur.  Takes  any  posi- 
tion or  angle  at  a  finger  touch 
— and  holds  it. 

At  all  electricians  and  stores — 
or  send  for  Booklet  23. 


Anglepoise 


LAMP 


Black  or  Cream  --  £4.14.8. 
Cream  &  Gold  Mottled  £5.6.6. 

Pat.  <tlt  countries. 


Sole    Makers:       HERBERT  TERRY   &   SONS   LTD..   REDDITCII.  VtORCS 

LXV 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE 
FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


(CHARLES  CASIM/R)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Kensington  7370 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 
IN  THE 
COUNTRY 


VERY  RARE  OLD  ENGLISH  WASSAIL  BOWL.       TOUCH  MARK  4170A.       MARKED  AND  DATED  R.S.  1669  IN  CIRCLE. 


HARRY  CHERNACK 


OF  i:  l>  I  \  It  1  IC  <»  II 


Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 


12  ROSE  STREET 


PHONE  31156 


Member  of  The  Briti-h  Antique  Dealer,'  Association 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623  4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
77  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT   ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC 


8/10  Bridge  Street, 
NEW  YORK 
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THE  PALACE  COLLECTIONS  OF  EGYPT 

Sales  by  AUCTION  at  KOUBBEH  PALACE,  CAIRO 

FEBRUARY  12th  to  MARCH  28th,  1954 


The  celebrated  collections  of 
Stamps;  Coins  in  platinum,  gold 
and  silver;  Snuff-boxes  and  all  other 
types  of  eighteenth-century  luxury 
articles;  Watches  and  Automata: 
Swiss  Presentation  Boxes;  Jewelled 
Orientalia:  Faberge;  Highly  Valu- 
able Objects  in  solid  gold;  French 
Paper-weights  and  Glass;  and  the 
Palace  Silver. 


Swiss  musical  locket  with  automatic  figures. 
earlv  nineteenth  century 


A  Watch  by  James  Cox  with  jewelled  revolving 
wheels,  eighteenth  century 


Three  Dresden  gold  and 


ie  Boxes  by  J.  C.  Neuber  and  C.  G.  Stiehl 


Professional  Advisers  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  in  connection  with  the  sales: 

SOTHEBY  &  CO. 

34  &  35  New  Bond  Street 


LONDON,  W.l 


TELEPHONE: 
HYDE  PARK  6545 


TELEGRAMS: 
ABIMTIO.  WESDO.  LONDON 


Jewelled  Turkish  Coffee-cup  Holder 
CZarf) 


Catalogues  available  from  the  Egyptian  Government  and 
from  Sotheby  &  Co.  at  the  following  prices: 

Catalogue  of  Coins  (72  plates)  £1  10s. 
Catalogue  of  Works  of  Art  in  precious  materials 
(60  plates)  £1  10s. 
Catalogue  of  Silver  5s. 
Catalogue  of  Glass  5s. 

Catalogues  of  the  Stamps  available  from  H.  R.  Harmer 
Ltd.,  41  .Veir  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l. 


An  extremely  rare   urn-shaped  automata 
watch,  early  nineteenth  century 


1715 


RALPH  WOOD  OF  BURSLEM 


1772 


'THERE  is  a  regrettably  loose  general  knowledge  of  the 
many  and  varied  groups  of  English  Staffordshire  pottery 
produced  largely  in  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Whilst  the  popularity  of  this  important  and  essentially 
English  by-way  of  ceramic  art  has  rarely,  if  ever,  flagged,  the 
uninformed  arc  accustomed  to  classify  all  pottery  jugs  mis- 
cellaneously as  'Toby'  and  all  figures,  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury and  later,  indiscriminately  as  'Staffordshire'.  Few  appre- 
ciate the  extent  of  and  academic  interest  attached  to  such 
skilled  potters  as  John  Astbury  (1688), 
Thomas  Whieldon  (at  work  from 
1740  to  1780)  and  Ralph  Wood  of 
Burslem. 

In  the  collection  and  classification 
of  ceramics  the  collector  and  student 
are  immeasurably  helped  in  being  able 
to  attribute  pieces  to  a  definite  period 
through  study  of  extant  examples  or 
accepted  marks.  But  with  the  many 
productions  of  the  English  earthen- 
ware potter  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  particularly  its  latter  half, 
it  is  not  always  so.  There  are  very  few 
extant  examples  of  Astbury  ware 
bearing  his  impression.  Whieldon,  to 
whom  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  ap- 
prenticed, is  not  known  to  have 
marked  his  wares;  although  after 
about  1768  Wedgwood  almost  in- 
variably marked  his  work.  The  stu- 
dent can  note  that  the  Fitzwilham 
Museum,  Cambridge,  possesses  a 
Fair  Hebe  jug  signed  'I  Voyez  J  788', 
and  that  much  of  Wedgwood's  early 
work  is  often  erroneously  credited  to 
Whieldon. 

Although  there  is  still  by  no  means 
firm  ground  upon  which  to  base 
many  a  Ralph  Wood  attribution,  yet 

this  is  certainly  more  reliable  ground  for  identification  pur- 
poses. There  is  the  assistance  afforded  by  his  known  mark  and 
the  scries  of  mould  numbers  which  he  is  known  to  have 
adopted.  It  is  also  known  that  he  marked  his  products  with 
the  impressed  mark  'Ra  Wood  Burslem'  and,  more  rarely, 
with  the  initials  RW  or  the  signature  'Ralph  Wood'.  A  num- 
ber of  pieces  bear  on  the  base  in  coloured  relief  a  few  trees  and 
shrubs,  a  rebus  on  the  name  Wood. 

In  the  identification  of  Ralph  Wood  pottery  it  is  seen  that 
there  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  domestic  ware.  Rather 
was  his  work  predominantly  confined  to  figure  jugs,  classical 


Prince  Hal  Jug:  In  the  collection  and  reproduced  by  hind 
permission  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Mackintosh  of  Halifax, 
D.L.,  LL.D.,  J.P. 


and  domestic  figures,  animals,  and,  in  later  years,  the  famous 
and  original  Toby  jugs.  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  handed  down 
to  us  such  superb  examples  of  his  handiwork  as  the  Two 
Cocks,  Faith  and  Hope  and  the  Shepherdess.  With  the  name  of 
Wood  can  also  unquestionably  be  associated,  with  sometimes 
perhaps  undue  emphasis,  that  of  John  Voyez  (born  circa 
1740),  a  remarkable,  if  certainly  unprincipled,  French  model- 
ler. His  hand,  it  is  said,  is  evident  in  the  modelling  of  the  out- 
standing equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  of 

Hudibras  and  others  such  as  Diana,  the 
Two  Musicians  and  the  Girl  with  a 
Marmot  in  her  Box.  Only  two  known 
examples  are  left  to  us  of  the  rare  and 
colourful  equestrian  figure  of  William 
III  depicted  as  a  Roman  Emperor, 
often  styled  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. One  is  in  the  English  collection 
of  Mr.  A.  C.  J.  Wall,  the  other  is  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
R.  Samuels  of  New  York. 

Whatever  part  Voyez  may  have 
played  in  the  production  of  these 
wares,  it  was  Wood's  brush  and  skil- 
ful glazing  which  brought  about  the 
characteristics  which  are  so  desirable 
to-day,  particularly  in  his  Toby  jugs: 
the  altogether  delightful  harmony  of 
subdued  coloured  glazes.  And  how 
thrilling  it  is  to  find  a  jug  with  an  un- 
glazcd  base,  or  a  figure  where  parts 
of  the  biscuit  have  purposely  not 
been  accorded  the  master's  colour- 
loaded  brush.  How  delightful,  too, 
are  the  figures  showing  dark  browns 
blending  with  that  peculiar  rich 
green,  the  rare  yellows  and  the  red 
known  only  in  the  small  figure  A 
Galloping  Fox. 

If  it  could  be  depicted  in  colour, 
for  example,  consider  this  unique  15-inch-high  Prince  Hal  jug 
(or  possibly  even  Sir  Toby  Belch  in  Twelfth  Night) :  the  coat  in 
rich,  deep  manganese  brown,  saxe-blue  breeches,  green  base, 
the  shield  in  brown  and  blue,  and  hat,  hair  and  shoes  in  a 
delicate  matt  bronze. 

Certainly  those  who  seriously  collect  Staffordshire  pottery 
inevitably  seek  possession  of  the  masterpieces  of  Ralph  Wood. 
Displayed  in  a  subtly-lit  cabinet,  or  architectural  wall  recess, 
they  command  immediate  attention  and  add  distinction  to 
any  room. 

Geoffrey  Harmsworth,  F.S.A. 
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ROYAL  ARMS  OF  THE  STUART  PERIOD  from  CLYNE  CASTLE,  SOUTH  WALES 
Carved  wood  gilded  and  polychrome,  the  back  similarly  carved. 
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This  superb  example,  which  is  in  perfect  condition,  was  found  near  Showchow,  in  the  valley  of  the  Huai  river. 
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THE  FEAST  OF  CHRISTMAS 

IN  CRIBS  AT  THE 
BAVARIAN  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  MUNICH 

by  HANS  KOYEMANN 


NO.  I.  -  A  CENSER— SWINGING  ANGEL,  THOUGHT  TO  BE  THE  WORK  OF  GIUS- 
EPPE SAMMARTLNO,  NAPLES  :  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTLRY 


THE  custom  of  portraying  the  Birth  of  Christ  in  figures  of 
carved  wood,  and  of  displaying  them  in  groups  at  the  Feast 
of  Christmas,  is  a  very  old  one.  It  originates  probably  from 
the  religious  plays  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  performed 
by  groups  of  wandering  students.  In  imitation  of  plays,  the 
cribs  were  built  like  little  stages,  often  with  a  background  repre- 
senting the  stable  and  even  the  landscape  of  Palestine.  As  in  the 
plays,  the  representation  of  the  Adoration  by  the  Shepherds  and 
Kings  was  enriched  by  scenes  of  contemporary  everyday  life, 
even  humorous  ones.  One  of  the  carved  cribs  in  the  Bavarian 
Collection  originates  from  Oberammergau,  situated  in  the  Ba- 
varian Mountains,  where,  up  to  the  present  day,  plays  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  still  performed. 

Of  this  same  custom  of  representing  the  Birth  of  Christ  in 
figures,  Goethe  wrote  in  his  Italian  Travel  in  1787:  'The  repre- 


sentation has  ascended  in  merry  Naples  to  the  flat  house-roofs; 
there  a  slight  scaffold  in  hut-manner  is  erected,  decorated  with 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  The  Madonna,  the  child  and  all  sur- 
rounding persons  are  dressed  up  in  the  most  precious  manner, 
and  the  proprietors  spend  large  sums  for  the  vestments.  The 
whole  is  incomparably  glorified  by  the  background,  that  is  the 
Vesuv,  and  its  surroundings'.  In  Naples,  the  best  cribs  of  all  are 
those  made  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  There  existed  several 
schools  for  the  production  of  cribs,  the  members  of  which  were 
called  figurinai.  The  best-known  master  of  these  was  Sammartino. 
Several  schools  were  founded  also  in  Sicily,  the  most  prominent 
master  of  those  being  Materna. 

The  realistic  manner  of  the  Neapolitan  School  of  painters 
since  Caravaggio  inspired  the  artists  to  adorn  their  cribs  with 
ragged  beggars,  market-women,  children,  animals,  bagpipers 
and  so  on.  The  heads  of  the  figures  were  made  of  wood  or  terra- 
cotta. They  were  coloured,  the  eyes  often  of  glass,  and  for  the 
vestments  the  most  precious  brocades  and  embroideries  were 
used. 

In  Tyrol,  whole  figures  were  usually  carved  in  wood  in  the 
manner  of  the  carved  altar-pieces,  whilst  in  Bavaria  the  figures 
consisted  of  wire  under  the  garments,  so  that  it  was  a  simple 
matter  to  give  the  figures  natural  movements. 

Munich  has  probably  the  greatest  collection  of  cribs  in  the 
world.  This  is  due  to  one  man :  the  Munich  banker  Max  Schme- 
derer.  Once,  during  a  long  winter  illness,  he  decided  to  build  a 
crib.  This  unusual  pastime  gave  him  such  joy  that  he  began  col- 
lecting cribs:  and  by  seeing  so  many  different  examples  he 
gradually  developed  a  sense  for  artistic  quality.  He  collected 
more  and  more  cribs  until  they  completely  filled  a  whole  storey 
of  his  large  Munich  house.  Moreover,  he  arranged  the  figures, 
which  he  acquired  on  his  many  travels,  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  The  ignorant  people  of  his  time  had  little  understanding 
for  the  hobby  of  an  old  bachelor,  and  called  him  the  'crib-fool'. 
But  in  1892  Max  Schmederer  donated  his  whole  collection  of 
about  eight  thousand  figures  to  the  Bavarian  National  Museum 
in  Munich,  and  when,  in  1900,  the  new  museum  extension  to 
house  it  was  opened,  Schmederer  himself  arranged  the  figures 
and  scenery. 

The  present  collection  consists  almost  entirely  of  works  col- 
lected by  Max  Schmederer,  only  a  few  figures  of  Neapolitan 
origin  being  acquired  elsewhere.  During  the  Second  World  War 
the  cribs  were  stored  in  remote  castles,  so  that  they  escaped  the 
heavy  damage  sustained  by  the  Museum  itself,  which  at  present 
is  only  partly  reopened. 

But  another  section  of  the  collections  has  been  lent  for  exhibi- 
tions abroad.  They  have  gone,  for  instance,  to  Zurich,  and  last 
year,  at  Christmas,  went  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  collection  of  cribs  in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum 
forms  a  complete  small  museum  in  itself.  It  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  styles  over  several  centuries,  and.  by  reason  of  the  sub- 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


NO.  II.  -  TWO  WORSHIPPING  ANGELS  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  AN  UNKNOWN 
MUNICH  ARTIST  OF  THE  BEGINNING  OH  THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


jcct,  is  especially  suited  to  provide  an  understanding  and  love  of  works  of 
art  in  the  younger  generation.  When  first  becoming  acquainted  with 
works  of  art  the  subject-matter  is  of  predominant  importance:  and  it  is 
always  difficult  to  evoke  a  love  of  art  when  the  subject  is  of  little  interest 
to  the  beginner.  But  the  Birth  of  Christ  has  not  only  occupied  and  in- 
cited the  fancy  of  artists  for  centuries,  but  is  perhaps  by  far  the  most 
attractive  religious  story,  especially  by  the  contrast  of  the  touching 
humble  origin  to  the  world-wide  power  of  the  Christian  idea. 

Perhaps  the  very  best  of  the  adoration  groups  is  that  by  Guiseppc  Sam- 
martino,  created  in  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (No.  iii). 
Whilst  the  background  is  painted,  the  figures  and  the  romantic  cave 
with  its  rocks  and  decayed  trees  have  been  moulded  in  tcrra-cotta.  The 
group,  in  fact,  looks  like  a  picture  by  Correggio.  The  Museum  has 
chosen  with  great  understanding  an  illumination  of  the  group  like  that 
used  at  that  time  in  pictures,  the  so-called  cellar-shutter  light:  from 
above  and  slightly  from  behind.  This  illumination,  invented  by  Tin- 
toretto and  developed  by  Carravaggio,  was  preferred  by  artists  until 
Rembrandt,  and  was  best  suited  to  emphasize  the  plastic  forms.  The 
moulding  of  the  vestments,  the  hands  and  the  faces  is  especially  admir- 
able, particularly  the  contrast  of  the  heavenly  beauty  of  the  Madonna  to 
the  more  robust,  healthy  beauty  of  the  adoring  figures.  The  whole  group 
is  a  masterpiece  of  composition. 

Another  similar  group  in  the  Museum  is  attributed  to  a  Neapolitan 
artist  of  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  hands  and  the 
faces  of  this  Mary  and  Joseph  are  moulded  with  such  delicacy  that  it  is 
almost  certain  that  they,  too,  were  created  by  Sammartino,  whilst  the 
shepherds  are  made  in  a  simpler  manner.  They  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
moulded  by  Ludwig,  who  is  the  artist  of  the  shepherds  of  No.  vi.  The 
animals  also  do  not  show  the  high  skill  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  impression  of  the  whole  group  is  a  very  charmine;  one, 
and  the  impression  of  mystery  is  reinforced  by  the  coarse  wall  of  the 
background.  The  group  has  perhaps  been  arranged  by  the  collector, 


NO.  III.  -  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  ADORATION  GROUPS,  WITH  TERRA-COTTA 
FIGURES    BY    G.    SAMMARTINO    :    SECOND    HALF    XVIIITH  CENTURY 


Schmederer,  with  various  composite  figures  from  different  sources. 

No.  vi  shows  the  shepherds  in  joyful  expectation.  The  expression  on 
the  faces  is  a  vivid  one,  though  not  of  the  same  high  quality  as  those 
executed  by  Sammartino.  The  garments  and  trappings  are  treated  with 
thoroughness,  and  the  genuine  impression  of  the  scene  is  emphasized  by 
the  barrenness  of  the  landscape,  like  that  of  Palestine.  The  artist  of  the 
figures  is  Ludwig,  who  worked  at  Munich  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  of  the  dog  and  goat,  Niklas,  Munich,  about  1800. 
Ludwig  is  also  the  artist  of  three  further  figures  in  the  Museum. 
One  is  of  a  merry  negro  king  who  is  presenting  a  richly  decorated  bowl 
with  movable  cover.  Among  his  precious  equipment  there  is  even  a 
watch  hanging  from  his  belt.  The  artist  did  not  concern  himself  with 
the  fact  that  the  watch  was  not  invented  until  fifteen  hundred  years  after 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  worshipping  angels  shown  in  No.  ii  have  been  attributed  to 
some  unknown  artist  from  Munich  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  angels  appear  to  be  the  work  of  some  of  the  south- 
German  baroque  sculptors,  although  the  infant  is  not  of  the  same  quality. 

In  No.  v  the  Kings  on  an  elephant  belong  to  a  group  of  figures,  the 
provenance  of  which  is  Bad  T6lz,  a  watering-place  in  the  Bavarian 
Mountains,  where,  as  in  many  other  German  valleys,  woodcarving  is 
traditional. 

The  censer-swinging  angel  is  said  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Sammartino, 
or,  at  least,  Neapolitan,  from  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(No.  i).  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  work  of  art.  The  delicate  head, 
hands  and  feet  are  of  carved  wood,  covered  by  a  polished  and  painted 
ground  of  china-clay.  The  face  shows  an  expression  of  longing  devotion. 
The  garments,  reinforced  by  wire,  are  arranged  as  if  blown  by  the 
wind.  They  are  an  example  of  the  high  tradition  in  the  treatment  of  the 
garments  employed  by  the  baroque  artists,  which  goes  back  to  the  early 
Greeks.  No.  iv  is  taken  from  a  group  which  is  another  example  of  the 
work  of  the  renowned  Neapolitan  School  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
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NO.  IV.  -  MARY  AND  JOSEPH,  FORMING  PART  OF  A  GROUP  :  NAPLES  NO.  V.  -  MOORISH  KINGS  ON  AN  ELEPHANT  :  FROM  BAD  TOLZ, 

WORK   OF  THE   SECOND   HALF   OF   THE  EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY  BAVARIA,  WHERE  WOODCARVING  IS  TRADITIONAL  :  XVIIITH  CENT. 


NO.  VI.  -  EXECUTION  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS  IS  BY  LUDWIG,  MUNICH,  EARLY  XIXTH  CENT.,  THE  DOG  AND  GOAT  BY  NIKI  AS,  MUNICH,  CIRCA  iSOO 
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FINE  BIRD  BOOKS*:  1700-1900 

by  LAURENCE  WHISTLER 


THAT  there  is  no  form  of  life,  below  man,  to  compare  with  the 
birds,  in  range  of  aesthetic  achievement,  is  a  statement  that  needs  to 
be  supported.  Disputing  it,  one  might  point  to  certain  tropical  fish,  fan- 
ning the  green  aisles  of  their  remote  cathedrals — or,  just  as  well,  to  the 
Red  Admiral  butterfly,  tipping  about  on  the  long  gas-mantles  of  the 
nearest  Buddleia.  For,  strange  or  familiar,  angel  or  admiral,  each  may  be 
as  lovely  and  fantastic  as  any  bird  that  ever  lived.  Yet  the  fish  and  the 
insec  ts,  I  answer,  know  nothing  of  song.  Nor  do  insects  appear  to  fly 
with  the  same  delighted  skill,  or  virtuosity,  as  birds.  It  is  true  that  for 
mere  speed  they  may  be  unbeatable.  I  have  read  of  someone  who  intro- 
duced an  Emperor  dragon-fly  to  a  swift  that  had  trapped  itself  in  a  long 
greenhouse.  To  and  fro  they  skimmed,  with  a  Wimbledon  velocity:  to 
and  fro,  keeping  distance  in  perpetual  chase  . . .  But  mere  speed  is  a  rather 
vulvar  talent.  It  is  not  the  papery,  efficient  wings  of  the  Libellulidae  that 
men  have  cried  for,  but  those  of  the  Cohunbidae.  'Oh  !  for  the  wings  of  a 
dove !'  And  oh !  (even  louder,  surely)  for  those  of  that  same  swift,  when 
free  again,  looping  and  twisting  in  the  aerobatics  of  rapture. 

Only  the  birds,  then,  have  brought  to  perfection  the  arts  of  song  and 
flight;  and  in  the  use  of  colour  they  are  not  surpassed,  even  if  they  may 
be  equalled.  Nor  is  it  whimsical  to  speak  of  'artistic  achievement'.  As 
Miss  Len  Howard  has  recently  shown,  in  her  fascinating  book,  Birds  as 
Individuals,  they  are  more  deliberate  in  artistry  than  has  been  supposed. 
Consider  what  Mr.  Sitwell  has  to  say  of  the  Great  Argus  pheasant: 

'When  it  displays,  peacock-like,  it  makes  a  rhythmical  shivering  of  its 
wing  feathers,  which,  carried  a  step  further  in  illusion  than  the  display  of 
the  peacock,  makes  those  eyes  or  ocelli  in  its  wings  appear  to  revolve  and 
turn.  In  order  to  watch  the  effect  upon  the  hen,  every  now  and  then  the 
cockbird  will  poke  its  head  through  between  two  of  the  feathers,  take  a 
momentary  glance,  and  withdraw  again.  "In  old  males,"  writes  William 
Beebe,  "shot  towards  the  end  of  the  breeding  season,  it  is  possible  to 


WHITE  FALCON  (PL.  NO.  1 6)  I  ROM  MANETT1  &  GERINl's  'STORIA  NATURALE  DEGLI 
UCCELLl'  (FLORENCE,  1 767-76)  :  REDUCED  FROM  THE  BOOK  HERE  REVIEWED 


locate  this  peephole  by  the  disturbed,  frayed  condition  of  the  web  in  its 
immediate  vicinity."  "Thus,"  he  concludes,  "through  the  peephole  in 
his  living  curtain,  the  feathered  actor  is  able  to  keep  watch  upon  his 
audience  . . .  The  female,  however,  shows  not  even  a  momentary  passing 
interest  .  .  .  often  even  turning  her  back  upon  the  splendid  performer".' 

It  is  true  that  song  and  colour  at  their  finest  are  never  encountered 
together.  The  nightingale  looks  a  nonentity;  the  peacock  sounds  like 
the  damned;  and  the  most  resplendent  creature  is  apt  to  be  only  an  in- 
different artist  in  the  air.  The  families  of  the  birds,  spurred  on  by  ambi- 
tions very  dimly  recognized  by  their  members,  have  concentrated, 
through  the  ages,  on  perfecting  one  kind  of  beauty  alone. 

Now,  of  these  available  beauties,  flight  and  song  were  altogether  be- 
yond recording  before  the  invention  of  the  camera  and  the  microphone. 
On  the  other  hand,  colour  and  form  are  the  natural  province  of  the 
painter.  Yet,  though  birds  have  long  been  painted,  it  is  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  they  have  received  serious  and  discriminat- 
ing attention.  For  it  required  a  new  approach:  an  interest  in  creatures, 
no  longer  as  the  picturesque  and  somewhat  trivial  framework  for  Adam, 
but  as  objects  deserving  in  themselves  of  the  closest  examination.  This 
approach,  at  once  scientific  and  romantic,  became  possible  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century;  and  in  the  Nineteenth,  supported  by  the  development  of 
colour-reproduction,  it  achieved  great  things.  Here,  then,  were  the  first 
great  ornithologists,  and  the  great  bird  artists :  Frisch,  Levaillant,  Audu- 
bon, Gould;  Schlegel,  Lear,  Elliott  and  Bowdler  Sharpe. 

Fine  Bird  Books  is  at  once  an  anthology  and  a  record  of  those  works. 
Pre-eminently,  it  is  a  magnificent  picture-book,  a  worthy  companion 
to  The  Temple  of  Flora,  produced  by  the  same  publishing  house  two 
years  ago.  Messrs.  Rainbird  and  McLean  have  again  designed  the  book, 
and  are  to  be  congratulated.  Sixteen  sumptuous  plates,  in  8-colour 
photo-litho  offset,  are  added  to  twenty-six  reproductions  in  collotype 
monochrome:  a  ration,  it  may  be  thought,  not  over  generous  in  a  12- 
guinea  book,  but  justified  by  quality.  Compare,  for  example,  these  four 
Audubons  in  colour  with  the  same  plates  in  the  New  York  reprinting 
of  1937,  which  seemed  quite  a  handsome  venture  in  its  time.  The  defi- 
nition is  of  another  order;  and  if  it  has  been  gamed  here  and  there  at  the 
cost  of  some  harshness,  the  total  effect  is  appetizing  enough.  Rose-pink 
of  the  spoonbill,  blue  of  the  jay,  remarkable  green  of  the  trogon — they 
spread  a  picnic  of  colour  on  the  large  snows  of  these  pages. 

No  one  is  likely  to  be  overfed,  however.  Some  would  have  preferred 
other  dishes :  all  will  wish  for  more.  We  may  regret  the  omission  of  a 
parrot  by  Lear.  We  may  wish  that  Audubon's  Arctic  Tern  might  drop 
like  a  whizzing  flint-arrowhead  into  this  somewhat  sedentary  array  of 
splendid  fowls.  An  anthology  can  never  do  more  than  whet  the  appetite 
for  a  banquet  that  only  whole  volumes  can  provide. 

A  'fine  book',  in  the  definition  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Fisher,  is 
'one  which  is  finely  produced.  Well  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  pref- 
erably finely  bound,  it  should  be  enjoyable  to  look  at  and  handle'.  This 
rules  out  Bewick,  whose  work  finds  no  place  in  their  long  and  informa- 
tive bibliography.  The  ruling  is  logical  perhaps,  but  uncomfortable 
when  applied  to  a  master.  As  though  conscious  of  this,  the  compilers 
have  allowed  Bewick  to  furnish  the  end-papers,  with  three  feathers. 
And  they  have  given  him  (as  they  suppose)  one  page  in  the  text,  for  the 
engraving  of  a  redwing.  Unfortunately,  it  happens  to  be  the  work  of  J. 
Thompson — a  regrettable  slip.  Having  thus  (in  intention,  at  least)  brought 
Bewick  in,  they  might  have  used  more  of  his  incomparable  vignettes — 
not,  however,  'blown  up'  in  the  barbarous  manner  of  a  recent  selection, 
but  as  the  artist  himself  would  have  wished.  The  intense  but  homely 
poetry  of  his  Magpie,  Blackbird  or  Rook  would  have  provided  a  rich 
contrast  with  the  extravagant  and  all  but  fabulous  beauties  of  the  plates 
—and  indeed  with  the  text  itself.  For  there  is  nothing  homely  about  Mr. 
Sitwell,  whose  pleasure  in  the  extravagant  is  well  known,  yet  whose 
highest  kites  of  fantasy  are  tethered  to  lovingly  recorded  facts. 
*  By  Sachcvcrcll  Sitwell,  Handasyde  Buchanan,  and  James  Fisher  :  (Collins  and 
Van  Nostrand.  12  gns.)  >  .  . 
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THE  LONDON  FURNITURE  MAKERS*:  1660-1840 

by  EDMUND  TYLNEY 


A ME  RE  bland  description  for  a  piece  of  antique  English  furniture, 
as,  for  example,  the  vague,  almost  naive,  single  label  'Chippendale', 
is  now  considered  as  outmodish  as  it  is  certainly  misleading  both  to  the 
student  in  search  of  knowledge  and  to  the  collector  seeking  an  important 
object  with  which  to  augment  a  collection.  Nor,  to  a  great  extent,  are 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  now  necessary. 

Thanks  to  the  years  of  patient  research  of  such  scholars  as  Sir  Ambrose 
Heal,  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds,  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards  and  the  late  Miss  Mar- 
garet Jourdain  (and,  of  course,  Mr.  Joseph  Downs  in  America),  there  is 
now  so  much  more  that  we  know  of  both  early  and  later  English  furni- 
ture. The  attributions,  too,  to  which  we  have  previously  been  accus- 
tomed are  now  so  much  less  conjectural.  Mainly  through  inventories  of 
early  furniture,  always  a  sure  guide  to  the  social  history,  domestic  activi- 
ties and  standard  of  comfort  of  any  period,  important  gaps  in  knowledge 
are  constantly  being  filled  in.  And,  not  unnaturally,  Sir  Ambrose  Heal's 
patient  industry  and  profound  research  during  the  past  thirty  years  and 
more  into  the  personal  activities  of  2,500  London  craftsmen  of  the  past 
have  made  it  possible  to  pin-point  individual  craftsmen,  workshops  and 
their  locations  and  styles  with  infinitely  greater  precision  and  exactitude 
than  hitherto. 

As  a  result,  this  great  book  is  as  comprehensive  a  register  of  early 
furniture-makers  as  any  source  can  make  possible  at  the  present 
time.  The  sources  of  information  include  Royal  Household  Accounts, 
bills  preserved  in  English  country  houses,  contemporary  directories  and 
advertisements  and  announcements  from  newspapers  of  the  period.  The 
earliest  London  directory  was  published  in  1734,  though  there  was  a 
Collection  of  the  Names  oj  Merchants  living  in  and  about  the  City  of  London 
issued  as  early  as  1677.  Sir  Ambrose  Heal's  book  also  includes  very  many 
examples  of  trade-cards  from  his  own  collection.  The  newly  discovered 
trade-card,  as  much  as  any  other  research  item,  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
links  between  previously  unknown  or  unrecorded  makers  and  their 
work  and  is  of  inestimable  value  to  solid  identification.  At  the  same 
time,  apart  from  providing  a  man's  name  and  address  and  his  class  of 
business,  many  of  them  are  highly  decorative  and  interesting  in  design, 
as  the  example  reproduced  on  this  page  shows. 

Passing  through  the  pages  of  this  book  one  finds  the  names  of  the 
great  together  with  all  the  known  particulars  of  the  less-known  uphol- 
sterers and  cabinet-makers.  If  all  we  know  of  Elisha  Yate  is  that  he  was 
an  Upholder  of  No.  57,  Little  Britain  (1790),  we  learn  that  the  elaborate 
four-post  bed  hung  with  Aubusson  tapestry  and  bedecked  at  all  comers 
with  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers  in  the  Great  North  Bedchamber  at 
Strawberry  Hill  was  supplied  by  Strickland  — ,  Upholsterer  and  Cahinet- 
Maker,  No.  75, Lotto  Acre(  1773-93),  who  was  'nephew  to  the  late  Mr.  Vile'. 

In  Horace  Walpole's  Description  of  Strawberry  Hill,  and  in  the  Accounts 
edited  and  annotated  by  Paget  Tovnbec,  appear  the  names  of  several  of 
the  leading  furnishers  of  the  day.  In  the  Holbein  Chamber  a  sumptu- 
ously upholstered  bed  hung  with  purple  cloth  and  white  satin  sur- 
mounted by  a  plume  of  white  and  purple  feathers  in  the  centre  of  the 
tester  was  supplied  by  Mr  Cobb  of  the  firm  of  Vile  and  Cobb  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane.  The  same  firm  was  responsible  for  the  carpet  in  this  room  and  for 
various  pieces  of  cabinet-work  in  the  Gallery  and  elsewhere.  The 
'handsome  crimson  pattern  bordered  carpet'  in  die  Gallery,  however, 
was  made  to  order  at  the  Moorfields  factor}-  by  Thomas  Moore.  Through 
Robert  Adam's  patronage,  Moore  was  entrusted  with  the  making  of 
carpets  at  Syon  House  and  at  Osterley.  This  Thomas  Moore  was  by 
trade  a  'hosier  and  manufacturer  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bishop  Blaze  in 
Chiswell  Street',  and  on  his  later  trade-cards  he  described  himself  as 
Marchand  fabricant  de  Bas  &  Bonneterie  de  la  Majeste  Britanique,  and 
carried  the  Royal  Arms  with  the  cypher  of  George  III. 

The  lasting  value  of  this  record  of  London  craftsmen  is  completed  by 
the  inclusion  of  an  important  chapter  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds.  This  deals 

*  The  London  Furniture  Makers  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Victorian  Era  (1660- 
1840)  :  By  Sir  Ambrose  Heal,  with  a  chapter  by  R.W.  Symonds,  F.S.A.:  B.  T. 
Batsford,  Ltd.,  London,  (1  guineas  net. 


with  the  problem  ot  identification  and  includes  a  number  of  pieces  the 
authenticity  ot  which  has  been  determined  by  bills,  marks  and,  or  labels. 
The  section  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  furniture  many  of  which  have- 
not  been  previously  published. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  Mr.  Symonds  points  out,  that  whereas  about 
two-thirds  of  the  extant  pieces  of  labelled  furniture  were  made,  or  sold, 
by  craftsmen  who  worked  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  yet  the  fashionable 
cabinet-makers  of  St.  Martin's  Lane  and  Long  Acre  never  used  labels. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that,  being  patronized  by  the  best  of  English 
society,  they  had  no  cause  to  advertise  themselves  in  this  way. 

Through  the  preservation  of  his  bills,  more  of  Chippendale's  furniture 
can  be  identified  with  certainty  than  any  other  maker's.  There  is  the  as- 
tonishingly complete  range  of  his  accounts  (from  1766  to  1 771)  in  refer- 
ence to  the  furnishing  of  Nostell  Priory.  For  outstanding  pieces  of 
mahogany,  still  there,  we  know  definitely  that  Chippendale's  workshop 
produced  them.  We  know,  too,  that  he  also  produced  'ordinarv'  furni- 
ture for  Nostell:  'A  Wainscot  pillar  and  Claw  Table,  15  -'  and  'A  Large 
strong  Elm  Chopping  block  for  the  kitchen,  10  -.' 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Symonds's  part  in  this  book  we  are  made  particu- 
larly aware  that  individual  pieces  of  leading  English  antique  furniture 
each  have  particular  craftsmen's  handwriting  about  them.  It  is  not  good 
enough  to-day,  in  the  light  of  the  further  knowledge  spread  by  this  book, 
to  label  furniture  as  'Adam'  or  'Sheraton'  unless  there  is  the  strongest 
evidence  to  substantiate  it.  A  careful  study  of  the  characteristic  conceits 
and  devices  adopted  by  various  makers  provides  clues  which  cannot  be 
neglected.  It  does  not  pay  to  neglect  current  knowledge  or  the  words 
of  those  known  for  serious  research  into  English  hirnirure. 


TRADE-CARD  OF  WILLIAM  HENSHAW  (SIZE  OF  ORIGINAL  SJ  X  61  IN.),  CABINET- 
MAKER &  UPHOLSTERER,  AT  'THE  CABINET  AND  CHAIR',  ST.  PAUL'S  CH.  YD. 
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A  NOTABLE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION— X 


SIR  RALPH  WEDGWOOD'S  COLLECTION 

AT  LEITH  HILL  PLACE,  SURREY 

by  WOLF  MANKOWITZ 


NO.  I.  -  PALE  BLUE  JASPER  PORTRAITS  OE  GEORGE  III  &  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE 

THE  collection  of  Wedgwood  wares  which  can  now  be  seen  by 
visitors  at  the  charming  Dorking  home  of  Sir  Ralph  Wedgwood 
is  distinguished  by  the  selective  taste  it  displays  rather  than  by  compre- 
hensiveness. Sir  Ralph  Wedgwood,  who  has  acquired  items  from  both 
family  and  other  sources,  has  concentrated,  like  most  of  the  great 
Wedgwood  collectors  of  the  past,  upon  jasperware.  In  his  recently 
completed  Wedgwood  Room  at  Leith  Hill  Place,  Sir  Ralph's  predilec- 
tion is  excitingly  displayed,  constituting,  with  the  remarkable  Calland 
Collection  shown  at  34  Wigmore  Street,  London,  one  of  the  few  private 
sources  to  which  the  student  and  collector  may  turn  for  profitable  study. 

The  collection  contains  a  number  of  Wedgwood  &  Bentley  portraits 
of  the  finest  quality,  including  a  rare  chocolate-ground  profile  of  Kep- 
pel.  The  chocolate  ground  is  ordinarily  found  in  laminated  intaglio  seals 
of  the  period,  and  its  use  in  portraiture  can  be  regarded  as  experimental. 
The  most  interesting  portraits  in  this  collection  arc,  however,  the  un- 
marked pale  blue  solid-body  jasper  portraits  of  George  III  and  Queen 
Charlotte.  These  items  (No.  i)  are  certainly  of  the  Wedgwood  &  Bent- 
ley  period.  They  are  signed  'W.H.'  on  the  truncation,  a  detail  of  special 
interest  in  view  ofjosiah  Wedgwood's  opposition  to  his  ceramics  carry- 
ing any  mark  other  than  his  own.  William  Hackwood— whose  full 
signature  may  be  seen  on  the  contemporary  high-relief  portrait  of  Ed- 
ward Bourne,  the  Etruria  bricklayer — was  the  most  active  of  Wedg- 
wood's modellers,  and  the  pair  of  Royal  portraits  ranks  among  the  finest 
of  his  works  in  this  field. 

The  tri-coloured  jasper  cameo  medallions  (No.  11)  are  part  of  a  collec- 
tion which  has  been  at  Leith  Hill  in  family  hands  for  main  years.  They 
present  the  basic  jasper  colours — black,  pale  blue,  dark  blue,  lilac,  green 
and  yellow — in  combination,  and  were  designed  for  setting  as  box- 
tops,  jewellery,  and  in  furniture.  The  subjects  are  the  familiar  I  'ot'xve 


Offerings,  Apollo,  and  Cupid  themes,  taken  from  classical  sources  and 
modelled  by  Hackwood,  Webber  and  others.  In  these  specimens  of 
what  has  always  been  a  most  popular  class  of  Wedgwood's  jasper  pro- 
duction, undercutting  and  detail  indicate  good  period.  These  criteria  are 
the  surest  means  of  period  ascription  in  cameo  work.  Undercutting  was 
a  process  undertaken  before  firing.  Using  a  pointed  instrument,  the 
modeller  re-defined  the  relief,  and  clarified  its  definition  against  the 
solid  or  dipped  coloured  ground.  Often  in  cameos  of  the  finest  period 
'bleeding'  is  found — the  coloured  ground  shows  through  the  thinner 
white  areas  of  the  relief.  Typically,  Wedgwood  turned  this  fault  to  good 
account,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  bleeding  adds  to  the  realism  of 
clouds,  garments,  wings  and  smoke. 

Among  the  most  highly  modelled — and  certainly  the  most  difficult 
to  fire — of  Wedgwood's  decorative  items  in  jasper,  are  the  lamps  and 
incense  burners  represented  in  Sir  Ralph's  collection  by  the  pair  of  dol- 
phin tripod  lamps  illustrated  in  No.  iii.  This  pair  is  in  solid  pale  blue 
jasper,  the  dolphins  being  in  white  solid  body,  and  the  relief  decoration 
of  acanthus  leaves  and  garlands  being  flatly  modelled;  for  not  all  period 
jasper  is  modelled  in  high  relief.  Flaxman's  work,  for  example,  tends  to 
be  flatter  than  Hackwood's,  the  question  of  height  of  relief  being  left 
to  the  individual  artist's  style.  In  the  Wedgwood  &  Bentley  period 
(1768  to  1780),  both  flat  and  high  relief  is  used,  and  throughout  the 
years  of  finest  production,  firing-holes  were  made  behind  the  higher 
reliefs  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  damage  in  firing  contraction.  The 
dolphin  lamps  are  an  excellent  example  of  flat-relief  work  in  the  period, 
and  date  about  1785.  A  similar  style  was  put  out  in  jasper,  dry  body  and 
basaltes  after  the  death  of  the  first  Josiah  in  1795.  It  is  these  later  dolphin 
tripods  which  are  occasionally  found  with  the  script  mark  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood  II  and  the  date  Fcby.  2  L815.  The  meaning  of  this  later 
mark  has  been  variously  interpreted;  it  is  said  to  celebrate  the  return  of 
the  second  Josiah  to  active  production:  from  which  he  virtually  retired 
after  his  father's  death.  It  is  also  said  to  mark  pieces  fired  during  the  test 
of  a  new  pyrometer;  though  this  is  quite  unlikely. 

Among  the  twenty  or  so  fine  basaltes  items  in  this  collection,  there  are 


NO.  II.  -  TRI-COl'd  CAMEO  MEDALLIONS,  MODELLED  BY  HACKWOOD  &  OTHERS 
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two  of  unique  interest.  The  first  of  these  is  the  First  Day's  Tfarowiuo — the 
encaustic  decorated  vase,  one  of  six,  thrown  and  turned  by  Wedgwood 
and  Bentley  themselves  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Etruria  factorv 
on  1 3  th  June,  1769. 

The  vase  (Nos.  iv  (a)  and  iv  (b))  is  inscribed  Artes  Etruriae  Rcnascuntur, 
and  is  of  greater  rarity  than  even  the  first  Wedgwood  Portland  Vase. 
Painted  in  the  'Etruscan'  sty  le,  with  its  proud  announcement,  the  vase 
eloquently  underlines  Wedgwood's  consuming  ambition — to  revive 
the  Graeco-Roman  sty  les  (known  to  the  Eighteenth  Ccnturv  as  Etrus- 
can) to  their  place  of  eminence  and  prestige. 

Ot  more  charm  and  considerable  rarity  is  the  basaltes  relief-decorated 
'paint-box'  illustrated  in  No.  v.  This  item  is  one  of  the  verv  few  extant 
examples  which  has  the  internal  fitment  with  palette-cups  complete. 
The  cups  or  containers  are  of  glazed  creamware,  and  are  removable 
from  the  palette  for  cleaning.  The  box  itself,  intended  for  vanitv  use, 
carried  the  entire  range  of  cosmetics  available  to  eichteenth-ccnturv 
ladies.  Similar  boxes  were  made  in  solid  jasper,  caneware  and  cream- 
ware.  But  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  thev  must  have  been 
used  they  are  among  the  rarest  of  Wedgwood's  more  frivolous  pro- 
ductions. Sir  Ralph's  collection  also  includes  another  vanitv  box  in 
black  encaustic  decorated  caneware. 

The  much-neglected  Wedgwood  creamware  is  superbly  represented 
in  the  Leith  Hill  collection  by  examples  in  sepia  and  colour  of  the 
Green  Frog  Dinner  Service.  This  service,  made  for  Catherine  the  Great 
of  Russia,  is  poorly  represented  out  of  that  country,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Wedgwood  is  fortunate  in  owning  five  examples  from  it.  Two  dishes 
(see  the  centre  piece  in  No.  vi)  are  painted  in  natural  colours  and  do  not 
bear  the  green  frog,  crest  of  Catherine's  palace  La  Grenouilliere.  These 
dishes  were  specimen  pieces  painted  in  Wedgwood's  Cheyne  Row 
studio,  supervised  by  Bentley.  They  proved  too  costly,  and  the  service 
was  eventually  painted  in  sepia  (note  the  plates  in  No.  vi)  with  onlv  the 
crest  in  green.  Each  item  in  the  set  of  almost  one  thousand  pieces  was 
painted  with  different  British  landscapes,  landmarks,  monuments  and 
houses,  comprising  1,244  subjects.  The  service  was  commissioned  in  1774 
and  its  completion  necessitated  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of 
artists.  It  is  certainly  the  greatest  of  Wedgwood  &  Bentley's  works,  and 
specimens  from  it  are  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  value. 

The  work  of  the  Chelsea  studio  constitutes  the  most  charming  of  the 
freehand  sty  les  found  upon  Wedgwood  creamware.  Birds,  flowers  and 
truit  were  painted  over  the  glaze  in  coloured  enamels,  and  a  large  range 
of  'useful'  wares  thus  rendered  highly  decorative.  Among  these  items 
the  charming  jellv-moulds  (No.  vii)  are  of  considerable  rarity,  their 
covers  being  usually  missing.  In  use  the  cover  was  filled  with  aspic  or 
transparent  jelly,  and  the  conical  pediment  inserted  into  it:  whereupon 
the  surplus  jellv  was  forced  through  small  holes  in  the  rim  of  the  pedi- 
ment. When  the  jellv  solidified,  the  decoration  beneath  shone  through 


NO.  in.  -  A  PAIR  OF  DOLPHIN  TRIPOD  LAMPS  IN  SOLID  PALE  BLUE  JASPER 


NO.  IV  (a).  -  FINE  ENCAUSTIC  DECORATED  VASE,  THE  'FIRST  DAY'S  THROWING' 


NO.  IV  (b).  -  THE   ETRUSCAN    STYLE.  \VED(AVOOD*S  GRAECO-ROMAN  REVIVAL 
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NO.  V.-RAREBASALTES  RELIEF-DECORATED  'PAINT-BOX',  ONE  OF  THE  VERY  FEW 
EXTANT  EXAMPLES  WITH  INTERNAL  FITMENT  WITH  PALETTE-CUPS  COMPLETE 


NO.  VI.  -  EXAMPLES  IN  SEPIA  &  COLOUR  OF  THE  CREEN  FROG  DINNER  SERVICE 
COMMISSIONED  BY  AND  MADE  FOR  EMPRESS  CATHERINE  THE  GREAT  OF  RUSSIA 


NO.  VII.  -  CHARMINC.  1)1  (  ( IRA  I  ED  CRI.AMWARE  JELLY-MOULDS  :  THESE  ARE  OF 
CONSIDERABLE  INTEREST  &  RARITY,  AS  THE  COVERS  ARE  USUALLY  MISSING 


NO.  VIII.  -  BLUE-MOTTLED  GRANITE  WARE  'FISHTAIL'  VASE,  A  PARTICULARLY 
INTERESTING  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WEDGWOOD  AND  BENTLEY  PARTNERSHIP 


NO.  IX.  -  FURTHER  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  PARTICULAR  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  WEDG- 
WOOD &  BENTLEY  PARTNERSHIP  I  A  SURFACE  AGATES  THREE-PIECE  GARNITURE 
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and  a  charming  tabic  decoration  was  achieved.  Decorated  creamware 
items  of  this  style  are  all  of  the  period  preceding  Bcntley's  death  in  1780. 
They  are  among  the  most  important  of  the  factory's  creamware  pro- 
duction, and  are  never  marked  other  than 'Wedgwood'.  The  Wedgwood 
&  Bcntley  mark  is  found  principally  upon  decorative  items,  to  the 
manufacture  of  which  the  partnership  was  technically  restricted. 

Creamware  vases  of  the  partnership  period  are  well  represented  in 
Sir  Ralph's  collection  by  some  twenty  items  of  variegated  or  crystalline 
ware.  Blue-mottled  granite  ware  like  the  'fishtail'  vase  (No.  viii),  and 
surface  agates  like  the  three-piece  garniture  (No.  ix),  usually  with  gilding 
on  handles  and  terminations,  arc  the  particular  productions  of  the  part- 
nership.They  were  mounted  on  basaltes  or  white  stoneware  bases  marked 
with  the  circular  seal,  wafer,  or  lower-case  'Wedgwood  &  Bentlcy' 
impress.  Other  bodies  imitative  of  porphyrv,  and  other  veined  agates, 
were  put  out  by  the  factory,  sometimes  with  additional  decoration  in 
the  form  of  Wedgwood's  translucent  green  glaze  (perfected  by  him  in 
1760).  Items,  too,  in  'pebbled'  or  freehand  decorated  agate  styles  were 
put  out,  though  these  and  the  green-glaze  styles  are  rare. 

The  large  ceramic  plaque  (No.  xii)  which  hangs  in  the  sitting-room 
of  Leith  Hill  Place  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  George  Stubbs  in  an 
experimental  medium.  About  the  year  1780  Stubbs  modelled  two  sub- 
jects which  Wedgwood  subsequently  put  out  in  jasper.  One  of  them, 
The  Fall  of  Phaethott,  is  represented  at  Leith  Hill  by  a  modern  copy.  The 
other  Stubbs  model,  The  Frightened  Horse,  is  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
represented  in  England  at  all.  In  their  association  the  most  important 
work  undertaken  by  Stubbs  and  Wedgwood  was  the  painting  and  firing 
ot  large  ceramic  plaques.  Of  these  some  dozen  are  known  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  item  illustrated,  Sir  Ralph  Wedgwood  has  the  important 
Stubbs  portraits  of  Josiah  and  Mrs.  Wedgwood. 

The  Portland  Vase  copy  in  Sir  Ralph  Wedgwood's  collection  is  of 
extraordinary  quality,  and  is  certainly  of  the  first  edition  of  forty-five 
copies  put  out  in  the  years  1789  to  1796.  The  shading  and  undercutting, 
together  with  the  smooth — what  has  been  called  baby-flesh — texture  of 
the  jasper  itself,  the  high  quality  of  the  potting,  and  the  exquisite  light- 
ness of  the  relief,  distinguish  this  copy  (No.  x).  With  the  Hope  copy, 
which  Messrs.  Wedgwood's  have  on  permanent  display  at  their  Wig- 
more  Street  showrooms,  it  represents  the  finest  of  the  first  Josiah's  work 
in  the  jasper  body. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  larger  collections  that  their  contents 
ramble  indiscriminately  through  a  period,  without  sustained  interest  or 
distinction.  In  the  course  of  some  twenty  years  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady 
Wedgwood  have  built  up  a  small,  selective  collection  of  Wedgwood 
items  which  constitutes,  in  the  room  designed  for  it  (No.  xi),  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  work  of  the  greatest  of  all  British  potters. 

NO.  X.  -  THIS  IS  A  PARTICULARLY  DISTINGUISHED  PORTLAND  VASE  COPY,  ONE 


NO.  XI.  -  IN  THIS  ROOM  DESIGNED  TO  ACCOMMODATE  IT  IS  SIR  RALPH  &  LADY         NO.  XII.  -  A  I  ARGE  CERAMIC  PLAQUE  SHOWING  GEORGE  STUBlis'  WORK  IN  AN 

wedgwood's  collection  of  the  ware  of  England's  greatest  potter       experimental  medium  :  he  also  portrayed  josiah  and  mrs.  wedgwood 
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UTAMARO 

byJOHN  HILLIER 


"(.tINHA  PREPARING  K)R  A  CARNIVAI.'  '.  C.  I782  '.  WADS  WORTH  ATI!.,  HARTFORD 


AT  the  conclusion  of  Binyon  and  Sexton's  comprehensive  book  on  the 
S\.  Japanese  Colour-Print,  the  authors,  in  a  considered  final  assessment 
of  the  Ukiyo-ye  artists,  express  the  view  that  'if  we  think  of  the  chief 
masters  of  the  colour-print  in  relation  not  to  the  society  which  produced 
them  and  for  which  they  worked,  but  to  the  art  of  the  world,  wc  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  ...  it  is  in  Utamaro  and  in  Hokusai  that  Ukiyo-ye 
finds  its  summits'.  There  will  be  those  protagonists  of  Kiyonaga  and  Haru- 
nobu  who  will  dispute  this  dictum,  but  few  would  deny  that,  since  col- 
lecting of  the  prints  began  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Utamaro  and 
Hokusai  have  attained  the  greatest  popularity  in  Europe:  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  two  artists  is  so  dissimilar,  so  different  in  its 
appeal.  Yet  if  we  were  asked  to  point  to  any  single  artist  as  typifying  the 
Ukiyo-ye  movement,  it  would  more  likely  be  Utamaro  than  Hokusai 
that  we  would  name,  partly  because  the  finest  part  of  Hokusai's  work  is 
in  landscape  and  in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own  rather  than  traditionally 
Japanese,  and  partly  because  the  majority  of  his  prints  belong  to  a  period 

Note:  This  is  the  third  and  concluding  article  in  a  scries  requested  by  a  number 
of  readers.  An  important  exhibition  of  Utamaro's  prints  is  now  being  held  at  the 
British  Museum. — En. 


when  the  essentially  Ukiyo-ye  vein  of  the  figure-print  had  been  worked 
out;  but  more  because  Utamaro  in  his  immense  output  brings  to  a  fine 
point  all  those  particular  attributes  of  the  colour-print  that  bear  the  true 
stamp  of  the  Ukiyo-ye  School:  in  technique,  the  bold  flowing  line,  the 
searching-out  of  a  rhythmic  pattern  in  the  random  complexity  of  natural 
forms,  the  preoccupation  with  dress;  in  subject,  the  depiction  of  every- 
day  life  and  incident,  the  devotion  to  women,  especially  those  of  the 
'amusement  quarter',  to  the  theatre,  the  tea-house,  the  wrestling-ring 
and  all  the  other  adjuncts  of  the  'Gay  Life',  and  the  linking  of  all  these 
things  in  a  novel  and  light-hearted  way  with  the  poetic  and  legendary 
themes  hallowed  by  the  great  masters  of  the  Kano,  Chinese  and  other 
established  schools  of  painting. 

It  is  true  that  Utamaro  was  content,  apart  from  some  of  his  earliest 
essays  and  a  rare  print  or  two  later  in  life,  to  leave  the  theatrical  print  to 
the  Torii,  Katsukawa  and  Utagawa  sub-schools,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
landscape  was  usually  treated  by  him  less  for  its  own  sake  than  as  a  back- 
ground to  the  figures,  the  frequent  glimpses  of  Yedo  and  the  surround- 
ing countryside  serving  to  give  a  plcin-air  atmosphere  to  many  of  the 
prints,  but  seldom  competing  in  interest  with  the  courtesans,  the  tea- 
house attendants,  the  bon-viveurs  of  Yedo,  on  whom  the  chief  interest 
was  centred.  But  in  the  most  typical  form  of  the  Ukiyo-ye  print,  the 
figure-print,  throughout  his  career  Utamaro  produced  work  of  endless 
variety  and  invention,  adopting  new  devices  of  presentation,  like  the 
half-length  portraits  and  the  large  portrait  heads,  recording  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  sensitive  instrument  the  veering  fashions  of  the  day,  the 
vogue  for  slender  height  or  for  ridiculously  affected  coiffure,  and  com- 
bining, at  his  best,  remarkable  powers  of  draughtsmanship  and  composi- 
tion that  few  other  masters  of  the  school  equalled. 

From  the  outset,  the  accent  of  Ukiyo-ye  had  been  on  novelty,  on  a 
deference  to  every  passing  fashion  in  manners,  dress  and  adornment,  the 
employment  of  original  technical  devices  to  catch  the  public's  eye,  and  a 
light-hearted  revision  of  traditional  themes,  their  frank  travesty  or 
subtle  burlesque  having  a  refreshing  impudence  compared  with  the 
enervated  practice  of  schoolmen  of  more  conventional  academies. 
Utamaro's  art  had  all  these  characteristics  to  an  intense  degree.  He  was 
the  Ukiyo-ye  artist  par  excellence. 

Although  much  research  has  been  made  into  the  events  of  Utamaro's 
life,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  we  still  know  surprisingly  little  about  him. 
Of  reliable,  authenticated  fact,  there  is  practically  notliing.  His  birth 
date  is  usually  given  as  1753,  though  even  this  is  questioned,  at  a  place 
near  Yedo,  to  which  capital  he  was  taken  at  a  quite  early  age.  Here  he 
became  the  pupil  of  Toriyama  Sekiyen,  a  master  trained  in  the  Kano 
School  and  now  principally  remembered  for  certain  macabre  illustra- 
tions to  books  of  ghosts  and  monsters.  A  few  early  prints  of  Utamaro 
recall  Sekiyen's  particular  species  of  diablerie,  but  the  master's  chief  in- 
fluence was  no  doubt  that  of  instilling  into  his  pupil  a  feeling  for  the 
noble  line  of  the  Kano  masters,  a  trait  that,  for  all  the  frivolous  manner 
in  which  Utamaro  may  have  travestied  the  subject-matter  of  his  aristo- 
cratic exemplars,  lifts  the  draughtsmanship  of  his  finest  prints  on  to  the 
plane  of  serious  art. 

No  doubt,  too,  it  was  this  upbringing,  this  acquaintance  with  the 
vaunted  paintings  of  the  older,  established  school  through  Sekiyen,  that 
gave  rise  to  a  certain  spirit  of  emulation  that  breaks  out  from  time  to 
time  in  Utamaro's  work,  implicit  in  some  of  his  designs  where  he  seems 
to  challenge  comparison  with  the  great  masters  of  the  past,  and  openly 
vouched  for  by  Sekiyen  in  the  famous  preface  to  Utamaro's  superb 
books  of  insects  and  flowers,  the  Mushi  Erabc  of  1788,  in  which  Sekiyen 
proudly  introduces  his  pupil  as  a  prodigy  who  can  'make  the  lustre  of 
the  firefly  shine  out  in  a  manner  to  stagger  ancient  painting'  and  who 
'borrows  the  tiny  weapons  of  the  cricket  to  make  war  for  him  and  puts 
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to  good  use  the  earthworm's  powers  to  undermine  the  old  edifice'. 

About  1775,  it  is  conjectured,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel,  Uta- 
maro  left  Sekiyen  and  went  to  lodge  with  Tsutaya  Jusaburo,  by  far  the 
most  progressive  and  enlightened  publisher  of  the  Yedo  of  that  period. 
This  was  a  momentous  event  in  the  development  of  Utamaro's  art. 
Tsutaju,  as  he  is  usually  known,  an  exacting  and  conscientious  pub- 
lisher, with  the  leading  engravers  and  printers  in  his  employment,  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  technical  development  of  the  colour-print, 
and  such  books  as  Utamaro's  Insect  Book,  and  the  mica-ground  prints 
not  only  of  Utamaro  but  of  those  other  phenomenal  artists,  Sharaku 
and  Choki,  all  saw  the  light  of  day  under  the  impress  of  Tsutaju's  trade- 
mark, the  triple-peak  over  ivy  leaves:  but  more  than  this,  his  premises 
were  the  rendezvous  for  those  that  comprised  the  intelligentsia  of  the 
stratum  of  Yedo  society  to  which  he  belonged,  a  place  where  Utamaro 
came  in  contact  with  the  leading  artists  and  popular  novelists  of  the  day, 
and  breathed  an  atmosphere  charged  with  the  ideas  and  aspirations  that 
were  generated  as  wits  and  freethinkers  plied  the  .<x7i.T-kett.le.  Certainly, 
from  the  time  of  his  taking  up  residence  with  Tsutaju  until  the  pub- 
lisher's death  in  1797,  Utamaro  produced  most  of  his  finest  work,  and 
after  that  date  rarely  reached  the  splendid  creativeness  that  before  had 
carried  him  from  one  peak  of  achievement  to  another. 

Apart  from  his  association  with  Tsutaju,  the  few  other  salient  facts 
that  have  been  gathered  from  the  annals  of  the  period  concern  his  rivalry 
with  Toyokuni  in  the  last  decade  of  his  hfe,  and  his  imprisonment  in 
1804  or  1805  for  offences  against  the  censorship  laws  of  the  country,  a 
punishment  he  was  not  alone  among  the  Ukiyo-ye  artists  in  incurring. 
He  has  invariably  been  described  as  a  drunkard  and  a  debauchee,  though 
there  seems  little  apart  from  hearsay  to  support  this  commonly-made 
charge,  and  his  undisputed  industry  would  seem  to  belie  the  enfeeble- 
ment  such  a  course  of  life  would  have  entailed.  One  suspects  that  the 
prominence  of  the  courtesan  in  his  pictures,  his  familiarity  with  the 
Yoshiwara,  and  the  pornographic  contents  of  the  erotic  books,  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  allegation  of  immorality,  a  trait  which  such  authors 
as  de  Goncourt  have  tended  to  exaggerate,  perhaps  to  excite  a  greater 
curiosity  concerning  the  prints.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  courtesan  and 
the  Yoshiwara  were  the  stock  subject  of  most  of  the  Ukiyo-ye  artists, 
and  few  among  them  did  not  design  shuugwa  at  some  time  or  other. 
Utamaro's  sin  was  to  create  a  courtesan  more  infatuating  than  his  pre- 
decessors', and  shungwa  that,  like  everything  else  he  did,  have  that  sort 
of  astonishing  originality  that  draws  the  greatest  attention. 

His  imprisonment,  coupled  with  the  enormous  demands  made  by  the 
publishers  upon  him,  now  undisputably  the  most  popular  artist  of  the 
day,  no  doubt  had  as  much  to  do  with  his  comparatively  early  death  in 
1806  as  the  irregularities  of  his  way  of  lire. 

Utamaro's  art  passed  through  several  derivative  phases  before  emerg- 
ing as  something  unmistakably  his  own,  and  from,  say,  1790  until  his 
death,  his  own  style  underwent  several  distinct  modifications.  The 
question  of  chronological  sequence  bound  up  with  these  changes  needs 
a  little  consideration.  Verv  few  of  the  broadsheets  are  dated,  the  use  of 


(above  left)  :  'rain  at  nightfall'  :  fan-mount  (uchiwa),  c.  i 7S4  :auth<  >r's 
coll.  :  (above)  'oiran  &  attendant',  c.  1787  :  brush-painting  01  riMJ 
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(LEFT)  :  FIRST  PLATE  OF  'SHIOHI  NO  TSUTO'  ('TREASURES  OF  THE  EBB-TIDE'),  C.  I79O  :  AUTHOR'S  COLLEC- 
TION :  (right)  :  left-hand  sheet  of  the  triptych,  'the  fireflies',  c.  1794  :  c.  rowe  collection 


seal-dates  being  infrequent  until  after  Utamaro's  death.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  criteria  for  at  least  approximate  dating  of  prints.  The  illus- 
trated books  arc  very  often  dated;  the  changes  in  hairdrcssing  fashions 
can  be  dated  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  provide  another  pointer ;  the 
censor's  seal,  the  character  kiwame,  made  its  appearance  about  1790,  and 
prints  without  it  postulate  an  earlier  date ;  though  it  is  not  an  infallible 
guide,  as  some  prints  issued  subsequently  lack  the  seal.  To  these  generally 
applicable  means  of  dating  may  be  added,  in  Utamaro's  case,  his  change  of 
name  about  1778  from  Toyo-akira  (a  name  given  him  by  Sekiyen)  to 
Kitagawa  Utamaro;  the  use,  up  to  about  1790,  of  the  character  gwa 
after  his  signature  (where  a  European  painter  would  have  written  pinxit), 
and  of  fude thereafter;  and  the  very  marked  differences  in  his  handwriting, 
his  signature  developing  by  perceptible  degrees  from  the  neat,  square 
writing  of  the  first  reproduction  to  the  dashing  calligraphy  of  the  last. 

Some  are  inclined  to  dismiss  as  unimportant  the  prints  designed  by 
Utamaro  under  the  early  influences  as  uncharacteristic  of  the  mature 
artist,  but  this  seems  an  oddly  restricted  view  to  take.  Among  these 
earlier  works  are  a  host  of  delightful  prints  and  book  illustrations  that 
have  qualities  of  freshness  and  ingenuousness  that  do  not  reappear  again. 
Utamaro  began  his  professional  career,  like  so  many  Ukiyo-vc  artists,  by 
illustrating  cheap  and  ephemeral  literature  of  which  the  novelettes, 
kibydshi,  'yellow-backs',  were  the  most  typical.  The  printing  and  paper 
were,  by  Japanese  standards,  poor  class,  and  the  pictures  are  usually 
interesting  only  for  the  data  they  provide  concerning  an  artist's  activity. 
Utamaro's  debut  appears  to  have  been  made  in  1775  with  a  little  Theatre 
Book  in  which  the  illustrations  show  the  influence  of  Shunsho.  About 
this  time,  too,  before  he  discarded  the  name  Toyo-akira,  he  designed  a 
number  of  theatrical  prints  in  a  manner  that  recalls  Shunsho,  though  it 
is  a  tyro's  imitation  and  the  prints  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  The 
best  known  of  these  prints  (in  the  British  Museum)  is  of  a  character  in  a 
play  produced  in  Yedo  in  1777.  But  Utamaro  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  free-lance  at  this  time,  owing  allegiance  to  no  particular 
master,  and  the  first  prints  under  the  signature  Utamaro  show  quite  a 
pronounced  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Kitao  Shigemasa,  or  perhaps, 
more  accurately,  Shigemasa's  pupil  Kitao  Masanobu,  a  fellow-lodger 
with  Utamaro  at  the  publisher  Tsutaju's  house.  The  reproduction  of  a 
print  of  about  1782  from  a  Niwaka  series  (a  kind  of  fancy-dress  carnival 
of  the  geishas  and  courtesans  often  depicted  by  the  Ukiyo-ye  artists) 
exemplifies  this  period  of  subservience  to  the  Kitao  sub-school:  the  girls 
arc  of  short,  stocky  build  with  a  tendency  to  double-chins,  and  have  a 


distinct  family  resemblance  to  the  beauties  Masanobu  was  drawing  at 
the  time. 

But  the  Masanobu  influence  soon  gave  way  to  that  of  a  more  power- 
ful, if  less  precocious,  artist,  Kiyonaga.  By  the  mid-'eighties,  his  tall, 
lissom  courtesans  ousted  all  other  rivals:  they  set  the  fashion,  and  other 
designers  of  bijin-ye  bowed  to  their  dictates.  Shuncho,  Shunzan,  Shun- 
man,  Yeishi  and  other  artists  modelled  their  style  on  Kiyonaga's,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Utamaro,  endeavouring  to  find  favour  with  the 
Yedo  public,  should  have  given  his  own  drawings  of  girls  a  resemblance 
to  the  type  highest  in  popularity.  It  was,  in  any  case,  a  particularly  win- 
some model,  and  Kiyonaga's  influence  seems  to  have  been  a  beneficent 
one  and  to  have  affected  the  most  talented  of  the  Ukiyo-ye  artists. 
Utamaro's  prints  of  the  period  1783  to  1790  are  among  the  most  charm- 
ing of  any  he  did,  less  outstanding  than  those  of  his  maturity  perhaps, 
but  with  an  unfailing  sunnincss,  a  sort  of  untroubled  gaiety,  that  con- 
trasts with  the  disturbing  unrest  of  prints  nearer  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  some  of  his  finest  prints,  produced  about  1785,  Kiyonaga  evolved 
majestic  figures  by  elongating  the  diminutive  Japanese  people  to  impos- 
ing height,  but  though  ten  years  later  Utamaro  himself,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned, made  use  of  a  similar  exaggeration,  at  this  time  he  was  content, 
like  Shunzan  and  Shunman,  to  follow  Kiyonaga  in  his  less  adventurous 
manner,  and  indeed,  by  1787,  Kiyonaga  himself  was  drawing  girls  of 
unexceptional  stature.  But  already  Utamaro  shows  powers  of  composi- 
tion, a  deft  handling  of  groups  of  figures,  and  a  sprightliness  of  action 
different  from  anything  to  be  found  in  Kiyonaga:  and  from  1788, 
although  lingering  traces  of  Kiyonaga's  manner  continue  to  appear, 
especially  in  the  drawings  of  young  girls  in  the  albums  and  ehon,  Uta- 
maro begins  to  emerge  as  a  great  stylist  in  his  own  right. 

The  year  1788  saw  the  publication  of  the  Ehon  mushi  erabc  ('Selected 
Insects'),  in  which  the  artist  appeared  to  challenge  upon  their  own 
ground  the  aristocratic  masters  of  kwachd,  pictures  usually  of  birds  and 
flowers,  but  given  an  original  twist  by  Utamaro,  in  whose  series  of 
memorable  designs  the  birds  arc  replaced  by  insects  and  reptiles,  accom- 
panied in  the  true  Ukiyo-ye  vein  by  suggestive  verses  that  sometimes 
verge  upon  the  bawdy.  In  the  same  year,  Tsutaju  issued  the  album  of 
erotic  prints  entitled  Uta  makura  ('The  Poem  of  the  Pillow'),  containing 
some  of  the  most  powerful,  if  the  most  repugnant,  of  all  Utamaro's 
prints.  Shungwa  ('Spring  drawings')  were  designed,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
by  all  the  major  Ukiyo-ye  artists,  and  repellent  as  they  often  are  to  us, 
it  has  to  be  admitted  that  usually  the  designing,  engraving  and  printing 
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(left)  :  a  'brother-and-sister'  analogue  :  the  inset  picture  is  of  kintoki  and  yama-uba  :  circa  1795  :  author's  collection  :  (centre)  the 

HOUR  OF  THE  COCK  '.  FROM  THE  SERIES  'TWELVE  HOURS  OF  THE  GREEN  HOUSES'  :  CIRCA  1 795  :  HONOLULU  ACADEMY  OF  ART,  HAWAII  :  (RIGHT)  THE 
COURTESAN  HANA-OGI  AS  THE  TEKKAI  SENNIN,  TRADITIONALLY  DEPICTED  BREATHING  OUT  HIS  SOUL,  CIRCA  1 795  :  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


are  of  the  highest  order.  In  considering  this  unsavoury  species  of  work, 
a  tendency  to  moralize  has  been  apt  to  obscure  a  just  estimate  of  the 
artistic  merit  of  the  erotica,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Utamaro's  per- 
verse talent  in  this  field  has  helped  the  legend  of  his  immorality.  It  is 
difficult,  certainly,  for  us  to  reconcile  the  two  extremes  of  Utamaro's 
work,  the  Uta  makura  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  delightful  albums,  each 
of  five  innocent-seeming  prints  that  closely  preceded  or  followed  it:  the 
Waka  Ebisu  of  about  1788,  with  scenes  of  New  Year's  Day;  Kyogetsubo 
('Full  Mad  Moon'),  of  1789,  prints  in  a  variety  of  styles  with  the  full 
moon  as  their  common  theme;  Gin  sekai  ('The  Silver  World'),  of  1790, 
a  set  of  snow-scenes,  including  two  landscapes  of  unusual  beautv,  one 
harking  back  to  the  Kano  or  Chinese  masters,  the  other  pointing  the 
way  to  Hiroshige;  Fugen-zd  ('Fugen-blossoms'),  also  1790,  outdoor 
scenes  at  the  time  of  the  blossoming  cherry-trees;  and  two  more  'nat- 
ural-history' books  (and  how  far  we  are,  the  use  of  that  term  reminds 
us,  from  the  world  of  Bewick  and  Gould !),  Shiohi-no-tsuto  ('Gifts  of  the 
Ebb-tide'),  concerned  with  shells,  and  Momo  chidori  kytka  awase  ('Birds 
compared  in  humorous  ditties'),  both  of  which  were  published  probably 
in  1790.  But  I  use  the  words  'innocent-seeming'  advisedly,  since  most 
of  us  are  spared  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  accompanying  verses. 
It  was  a  licentious  age,  and  the  appetite  of  the  Yedo  middle-class  seemed 
to  crave  this  sort  of  garnishing  even  with  the  most  wholesome  fare. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  Utamaro's  reputation  must  have  been 
clearly  established.  As  early  as  1785  he  had  attracted  pupils,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  used  a  seal,  Jisei  Ikkc,  to  indicate  he  was  the  founder  of  a 
school.  Kiyonaga  seems  to  have  given  up  active  print-designing  about 
1790,  a  retirement  that  coincided  with  an  accession  of  still  greater 
powers  to  Utamaro,  who  now  began  to  design  the  bijin-ye,  pictures  ot 
beautiful  women,  on  which  his  fame  to  a  large  extent  justly  rests. 

Half-length  portraits  on  a  micaceous  ground  were  among  the  earliest 
of  these  innovating  series,  the  prints  comprising  the  Fujin  So  Gaku 
Jittai  ('Ten  Learned  Studies  of  Women')  and  Fujo  ninso  Jippin  ('Ten  Types 
ofWomen's  Physiognomies')  being  the  best  known.  In  these  sets,  by 
terming  himself,  in  his  signature,  the  'Physiognomist',  Utamaro  evi- 
dently wished  to  draw  attention  to  his  special  powers  of  characteriza- 
tion; for  portraiture  in  our  sense  of  the  word  they  cannot  be  held  to  be. 
A  certain  strain  of  moralizing  runs  through  these  early  prints  and  many 
of  the  later  ones,  too  (the  set  called  Kyokun  oya  no  megane,  for  example 
('Instruction  through  the  Parents'  Spectacles')  depicting  various  'types': 
just  as  Hogarth,  in  a  different  war  but  with  a  similar  moralizing  inten- 


tion, depicted  the  Idle  and  the  Industrious  Apprentice).  These  prints, 
and  bust  portraits  and  trios  of  heads  arranged  pyramidallv,  on  silver, 
pink  and  blue  mica  grounds,  are  among  the  most-sought-after  of  Uta- 
maro's prints.  But,  from  their  very  nature,  they  are  the  ones  most 
harmed  by  time  and  ill-usage;  for  the  mica,  more  often  tarnished  and 
cracked  than  in  its  pristine  brightness,  tends  now  often  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  appreciation  of  the  superb  qualities  of  line  and  design. 

In  the  next  few  years,  pictures  of  courtesans  and  their  attendants, 
sometimes  on  sulphur-yellow  grounds,  predominated,  and  in  these  and 
in  certain  splendid  triptychs,  like  the  lovely  Women  Cutting  and  Measur- 
ing Stuff  for  Dresses  of  about  1794,  Utamaro  brought  the  figure-print  to 
one  of  its  summits  of  achievement. 

As  typifying  these  prints  of  the  early  years  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
century — for  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few — the  Roktt 
Tamagawa  series  can  be  singled  out.  In  each  print,  a  notable  courtesan 
is  made  to  represent,  by  some  connexion  often  too  tenuous  for  us  to  dis- 
cern, one  of  the  six  jewel  Rivers  of  Japan.  But  the  primary  object  is  the 
depiction  of  a  beauty  in  the  most  resplendent  and  fashionable  dresses, 
accompanied  by  attendants  who  are  the  apprentices  to  the  profession 
and  only  less  magnificently  garbed.  The  virtue  of  these  designs  lies 
firstly  in  the  admirable  placing  of  the  figures  on  the  page,  the  elegance 
of  movement  and  the  harmony  in  space  between  them :  and,  secondly, 
the  attraction  of  the  flowing  lines  and  the  inexhaustibly  varied  patterning 
of  their  dresses,  in  which  Utamaro  shows  an  interest  that  to  us  might 
seem  to  verge  on  an  unmanly  obsessicn,  were  it  not  almost  a  national 
characteristic,  and  the  mainspring  of  a  great  deal  of  the  public's  demand 
tor  the  colour-prints.  In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preoccupation 
of  an  artist  like  Beardsley  with  the  details  of  feminine  attire  has  the  taint 
of  morbidity. 

These  figures  are  perhaps  tall  by  Japanese  standards,  but  of  a  queenly 
stature  that  cannot  be  faulted  on  the  score  of  disproportion.  Within  a 
few  years,  however,  there  is  a  noticeable  elongation  of  the  form,  an 
attenuation  that  gives  rise  to  creatures  of  impossible  height  and  slender- 
ness,  with  long  necks  and  fragile  arms.  In  such  series  as  the  Seiro  juni  toki 
tsuzuki  ('Twelve  Hours  of  the  Greenhouses'),  and  Natori  Sake  Rok-kasen 
('Name  Adoptions  of  the  Six  SdJU'-house  Poetesses'),  there  is  little  ques- 
tion, to  my  mind,  that  the  wilful  exaggeration  ot  the  hgure,  accompanied 
by  the  most  exquisite  dress-designs  of  all,  results  in  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing prints  of  the  whole  Ukivo-ye  school:  and  the  time  is  past  when 
sho;htins  criticism  need  be  made  because  ot  the  'unnatural-ness'  of  the 
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(left)  :  'girl  with  insect-box'  :  the  background  appears  to  be  derived  from  cordovan  leather  motifs  :  c.  1796  : 

MUSEE  GUIMET  I  (CENTRE)  :  'GIRL  WITH  A  SAKE-KETTLE  SEATED  OUTSIDE  THE  HOUSE'  I  NAKATA-YA  I  C  1 797  '.  FERD. 
LIEFTINCK  COLLECTION  '.  (RIGHT)  '.  'FAIR  SOJOURNERS  AT  THE  INN'  :  CENTRE  OF  TRIPTYCH  :  C.  1 796  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


drawing.  What  exactly  was  behind  this  distortion  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained,  for  it  seems  dubious  whether  the  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  suggestion  of  de  Goncourt  that  the  artist  was  pandering  to 
an  aspiration  of  the  short  Japanese  girl  of  fashion  for  a  taller,  slimmer 
figure.  There  is  little  evidence  to  support  such  a  solution.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  more  majestic  figure  displayed  to  better  advantage  the  gorgeous 
gowns  of  the  haute-couturiers,  and  that  Utamaro  seized  upon  this  inci- 
dental factor  to  employ  a  device  that  gave  such  play  for  his  faculty  for 
originality  in  design.  Whatever  it  was,  the  phase  proved  short-lived;  for 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  girls  Utamaro  drew  were  of  a 
stature  much  nearer  to  normalcy. 

Another  type  of  print  that  proved  immensely  popular  was  the  'Large 
Head',  the  whole  sheet  being  taken  up  with  the  outlined  face,  the  pilcd- 
up  mass  of  black  hair  stuck  with  its  imbroglio  of  pins  and  combs,  and 
the  collar  of  the  kimono.  This  type  of  print  makes  greater  demands  on 
our  powers  of  appreciation  than  any  other,  and  in  truth,  the  Japanese 
method  of  drawing,  with  its  accent  on  outline  and  lack  of  chiaroscuro, 
often  leads  to  vacuity  in  features  drawn  on  this  scale.  Even  so,  it  is  re- 
markable how  successful  as  pure  design  some  of  these  prints  arc,  effective 
use  being  made  of  the  fantastic  shapes  into  which  the  Japanese  women 
contorted  their  hair,  and  the  set  of  the  garments  at  the  neck,  always  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  fastidious  in  dress.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that 
Utamaro  was  the  originator  of  this  kind  of  print,  as  Shunyci  and  Sharaku 
were  before  him  in  producing  large  portrait  heads,  but  that  Utamaro 
was  shamelessly  copied  and  his  signature  forged  is  borne  out  by  his  use 
of  the  words  Slwmei  on  certain  prints  of  this  type  to  indicate  that  they 
were  by  the  'genuine',  the  'true'  Utamaro. 

In  the  late  'nineties  the  well-known  Kintoki  and  Mothcr-and-CliiU 
prints,  always  among  the  most  popular  with  us  in  the  West,  illustrated 
that  most  engaging  trait  of  the  Japanese,  the  idolization  of  children. 
The  relationship  between  Kintoki,  the  infant  Hercules  of  Japanese 
legend,  and  Yama-uba  his  wild  foster-mother,  becomes  a  tug-of-war 
between  the  elemental  human  mother,  seeking  to  bring  up  her  strange 
adopted  child  on  traditional  lines,  and  the  impish  sprite  who  spurns  the 
maternal  care  because  of  supernatural  powers  and  yet  at  bottom  is  still  a 
child,  needing  the  same  ministrations  as  other  children  and  occasionally, 
like  them,  drawing  close  to  his  mother  for  affection  and  protection. 
The  other  prints  of  this  time,  in  which  ordinary  Yedo  parents  and  their 
children  figure,  are  of  a  more  domestic  nature,  animated  by  a  vein  of 


pleasant  humour  and  playfulness  that  rarely  fails  to  charm  even  when 
one  cannot  avoid  noticing  a  falling-off  in  the  powers  of  composition 
and  draughtsmanship. 

Throughout  his  career,  Utamaro  was  a  master  of  the  triptych  form, 
and  the  late  Awabi  Fishers,  a  fine  copy  of  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum  collection,  is  perhaps  Utamaro's  best- 
known  print.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  it  with  the  triptych  of  some- 
what similar  subject  of  ten  years  earlier,  designed  whilst  Kiyonaga's  in- 
fluence was  still  predominant.  The  gay  atmosphere  of  the  earlier  print, 
the  delight  in  every  detail  of  bright  colour  and  in  all  the  busy  activity  of 
the  Enoshima  beach,  have  given  way  to  the  troubled  unquiet  of  a  prom- 
ontory in  far  remoter  seas,  where  the  fisher-girls  arc  transformed  into 
creatures  of  unearthly  mould  and  among  whom  the  appearance  of  a 
girl  of  human  aspect  and  everyday  kimono  comes  as  a  surprise,  an  in- 
trusion of  a  mere  mortal  into  the  company  of  Titans. 

This  disquietening  unreality  informs  a  number  of  the  later  prints,  the 
courtesans  and  their  paramours  become  less  and  less  flesh-and-blood  as 
the  stylization  increases,  and  with  a  deterioration  in  the  actual  engraving 
and  printing  comes  a  falling-off  in  that  genius,  hitherto  unfailing,  for 
compelling  design,  design  that  was  a  justification  in  itself,  carrying  us 
over  the  obstacles  of  an  alien  idiom  and  a  subject-matter  that  often  defies 
analysis,  and  which,  in  any  case,  has  a  certain  monotony  to  our  eyes. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  find  scapegoats  for  late  inferior  prints  in  pupils, 
and  Seiro  Ehon  Nenju  Gydji  ('Annals  of  the  Greenhouses')  openly  credits 
certain  pupils'  assistance.  Before  his  death,  prints  were  appearing  with 
Utamaro's  signature  that  cannot  conceivably  have  been  his  work,  and 
his  pupil  Koikawa  Yukimachi  (Utamaro  II)  continued  to  use  his  signa- 
ture for  several  years  after  his  death.  But  in  any  case,  such  doubtful 
prints  can  be  ignored  in  assessing  Utamaro's  work.  Enough  and  to  spare 
remain  of  prints  that  are  unquestionably  his  own  to  leave  his  place  in  the 
forefront  of  Ukiyo-ye  artists  unassailed. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  Utamaro's  paintings.  Infinitely  fewer 
than  his  prints  and  correspondingly  less  well  known,  they  are  highly 
regarded  by  the  Japanese,  who  have  greater  opportunities  than  us  for  an 
acquaintance  with  the  originals,  most  of  which  are  housed  in  Japan  and 
in  America.  From  reproductions,  the  more  finished  works  appear  to 
have  less  of  that  streak  of  originality  that  marks  his  prints;  perhaps  the 
requirements  of  the  wealthier  patrons  who  commissioned  brush  paint- 
ings had  the  effect  of  curbing  his  natural  exuberance.  The  fine  kakemono 
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(left)  :  'hawk  on  a  plum-tree  branch'  :  circa  1798  :  in  the  f.  tikotin 
collection  '.  (right)  :  part  of  a  triptych  'making  the  colour-prints 
for  which  yedo  is  famous'  i  a  new  batch  of  utamaro's  prints  arriv- 
ing at  the  print  seller's  :  circa  1803  :  british  museum 

in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  reproduced  here,  is  sufficient  proof 
that  his  gifts  of  masterly  line  and  composition  were  unaffected  by  the 
greater  scale  and  the  different  medium,  but  the  slighter  sketch  (also  at 
Boston)  has  a  verve  and  a  feeling  for  the  brush-line  that  win  a  more 
immediate  response  from  us. 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  briefly  the  achievement  of  an  artist  of  such 
varied  activities  and  so  prolific  an  output  as  Utamaro.  But  appreciation 
of  his  work  has  usually  tended  to  focus  upon  his  creation  of  a  type  that 
is  the  essence  of  femininity;  though,  as  I  have  shown,  it  is  more  a  series 
of  types,  alike,  however,  in  their  irresistible  appeal.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
physical  charms  of  these  pampered  beauties  of  the  Yedo  brothels  that 
gives  Utamaro's  colour-prints  their  allure:  such  artificial,  simpering 
creatures  would  not  maintain  their  hold  upon  us,  as  women,  any  longer 
than  the  philandering  puppets  of  Watteau's  paintings.  It  is  due  more  to 
their  exquisite  trappings,  the  patterned  dresses,  the  brocaded  sashes,  the 
fantastic  coiffures,  and  to  the  elegant  movement,  the  studied  gesture,  by 
which  such  adornments  were  displayed.  In  a  recent  broadcast  talk  on 
Utamaro,  Mr.  Owen  Holloway  aptly  quoted  some  words  from  an  essay 
of  Baudelaire's  on  modernity  in  art  a  propos  of  Constantin  Guys  which 
might  equally  well  have  applied  to  Utamaro:  'Everything  used  by 
woman  for  her  adornment  becomes  part  of  herself;  the  artists  who  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  this  enigmatic  being  have  been  as 
much  under  the  spell  of  everything  in  the  feminine  universe,  as  ever 
they  were  under  that  of  woman  herself.'  The  events  and  emotions  por- 
trayed in  the  prints  are  rarely  of  a  deeply  moving  kind — the  late  Awabi 
Fishers  is  a  notable  exception — in  fact,  we,  in  our  ignorance  of  Japanese 
literature,  may  often  be  obhvious  of  the  subtler  allusions,  and  in  this 
welding  into  one  of  woman  and  'everything  used  by  her  for  her  adorn- 
ment', the  single  figures,  certainly,  often  tend  to  lose  their  identity  as 
human  beings  and  have  significance  only  as  elements  in  abstract  pat- 
terns: whilst  in  the  compositions  involving  two  or  more  figures  there 
is,  with  the  best  colour-print  designers  but  pre-eminently  with  Uta- 
maro, so  natural  a  linkage  between  the  separate  participants  in  the  scene, 
a  flow  of  action  one  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  an  evidence  of  a  flow 
of  thought  expressed  simply  in  eloquent  movement,  that  the  abstrac- 
tion, though  there,  serves  only  to  enhance  our  enjoyment  of  a  felicity 
in  design  that  reminds  us  of  the  perfect  conjunction  of  words  and  music 
in  a  song. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  Utamaro's  art,  its  supremacy  as  'pure  design',  that 
gives  us  the  right  to  think  of  him  not  as  a  minor  artist,  as  some  have 
held  prejudiced  by  the  reproductive  medium  through  which  his  work 
was  issued  and  the  limited  emotional  range  of  the  prints,  but  rather  as  a 
great  artist  expressing  himself  in  a  minor,  though  exquisite,  medium, 
and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  great  masters  of  painting,  in  his 
own  country  and  the  West,  as  an  outstanding  composer  of  lieder  bears 
to  the  major  symphonists. 


BRUSH-PAINTING  :  GIRL  WITH  A  WASP  S  NEST  :  A  LATE  IMPRESSIONISTIC 
SKETCH  SHOWING  A  FREEDOM  THAT  CONTRASTS  WITH  THE  STUDIED  FINISH 
OF  THE  PAINTING  REPRODUCED  ON  PAGE  I  53  :  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 
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THOMAS  GOSSE  :  MINIATURIST  AND  DIARIST 

by  RAYMOND  LISTER 


SELF-PORTRAIT  OF  THOMAS  GOSSE  '.  OIL  ON  PANEL,  14* 
X  12i  IN.  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DR.  PHILIP  GOSSE 


ITINERANT  miniaturists  were  common  figures  in  England 
up  to  a  century  ago.  Until  the  photograph  became  popular 
they  were  to  most  people  their  one  means  of  having  like- 
nesses taken.  Often  the  miniaturist  combined  in  himself  the  two 
professions  of  miniaturist  and  silhoucttist,  reserving  the  latter  for 
his  less  affluent  patrons.  Travelling  from  place  to  place,  he  ling- 
ered at  each  for  a  while,  picking  up  as  many  commissions  as  he 
could,  and  then  moving  on  to  some  other  town  or  village. 
Naturally,  the  work  of  most  of  these  painters  is  poor,  but  some 
is  comparable  to  work  by  better-known  miniaturists  of  the  day. 
Such  are  the  miniatures  of  Thomas  Gosse,  father  of  the  naturalist, 
Philip  Henry  Gosse,  F.R.S.,  and  grandfather  of  Sir  Edmund 
Gosse,  the  writer. 

Most  of  the  works  and  the  wanderings  of  these  old  travelling 
artists  are  impossible  to  trace:  few  of  them  signed  their  work  and 
fewer  still  can  have  kept  diaries.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that 
Thomas  Gosse  was  a  diarist,  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  that  his 
Journal  fell  into  the  hands  of  sensible  descendants,  who  knew  its 
true  value. 

Thomas  Gosse  was  born  in  July,  1765,  in  Ringwood,  the 
eleventh  child  of  William  Gosse,  a  clothier  of  Ringwood,  and 


High  Sheriff  of  Radnorshire.  His  childhood  appears  to  have  been 
uneventful,  except  for  the  fact  that  he  showed  a  greater  love  for 
sketching  than  the  average  child.  Thomas's  education  began  in  a 
dame's  school,  but  he  made  little  progress,  and  in  fact  his  chief 
occupation  seems  to  have  been  to  tear  rushes  from  the  school 
chairs  and  make  them  into  animals  for  the  diversion  of  the  other 
scholars.  His  parents,  very  sensibly,  decided  to  take  him  away 
trom  school  and  let  his  sister  Susan,  who  had  some  artistic  ability, 
teach  him  to  draw.  By  the  time  he  was  twelve  he  was  showing 
such  a  passion  for  the  arts  that  he  was  sent  away  into  Devonshire, 
to  study  under  a  professional  drawing  master.  Thomas  Gosse's 
serious  training  began  by  accident,  during  the  winter  after  he 
had  been  sent  thither : 

'While  I  was  at  Honiton  I  copied  on  paper  with  a  black-lead 
pencil  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Willis;  and  his  relative,  Mr.  Compton, 
the  Bistern  squire,  being  greatly  pleased  with  this  and  other 
specimens  of  my  drawing,  he  advised  father  to  send  me  to  the 
Royal  Academy  at  London  for  further  improvement,  and  to 
make  painting  my  future  profession.  ...  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1779,  and  when  I  was  now  nearly  fourteen,  that  we  arrived.' 

Having  arrived  in  London,  in  company  with  his  father, 
Thomas  presented  himself  to  Edward  Penny,  professor  of  paint- 
ing at  the  Royal  Academy,  to  whom  Henry  Compton,  the 
squire  mentioned  in  the  passage  above,  had  addressed  a  letter  of 
introduction.  Penny  did  all  possible  to  dissuade  William  from 
putting  his  son  to  the  profession.  'Seeing,  however,  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  move  him,  Mr.  Penny  bid  us  accompany  him  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Sttibbs.  When  we  arrived  there  Mr.  Stubbs  was 
absent,  but  Penny  took  us  in,  and  in  the  painting-room  showed 
us  the  fine  picture  of  The  Lion  and  the  Stag  and  other  animal 
subjects.  .  .  .'  This  was  George  Stubbs  (1 724-1 806):  one  of  a 
number  of  now  famous  painters  with  whom  Thomas  was  soon 
to  come  into  contact. 

Gosse's  career  at  the  R.A.  Schools  ended  in  1784,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father.  William  Gosse's  fortune,  owing  to  reverses  in 
the  woollen  industry,  had  been  declining  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  by  now  he  was  almost  impoverished.  It  was  essential  for 
Thomas  to  earn  his  living,  and  it  was  agreed  by  his  family  that 
he  should  be  put  as  a  pupil  to  mezzotinting  under  John  Raphael 
Smith  (1752-1812),  the  famous  engraver  and  mezzotint  pub- 
lisher, whose  pupils  included  William  Ward  and  Peter  de  Wint. 
Gosse  became  a  great  friend  of  Ward,  and  apprenticed  himself 
to  him  after  running  away  from  Smith's  employment,  where  he 
had  felt  dissatisfied.  This  was  in  May,  1786. 

Here  he  met  yet  another  famous  figure,  George  Morland 
( 1 763-1 804):  'A  great  friendship  having  sprung  up  between 
Ward  and  Mr.  Morland,  the  famous  painter,  Mr.  M.  now  come 
to  live  with  W.  and  as  one  of  the  family.  .  .  .  Although  Mr.  Mor- 
land was  a  man  of  godless  life,  yet  was  his  presence  in  the  house 
a  great  delight  to  me.  I  would  watch  him  paint  for  hours,  his 
ideas  flowed  so  readily  from  the  pencil.  He  had  the  habit,  instead 
of  laying  out  the  whole  design  of  a  picture,  to  finish  up  part  first, 
while  the  rest  of  it  was  mere  void  space.  The  pond  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden  was  much  infested  with  rats  and  thither  would  I 
accompany  Mr.  Morland  when  he  anuised  himself  of  an  evening 
by  shooting  them  as  they  swam  about.' 

Thomas  Gosse  was  a  good  engraver,  but  was  unfortunate  in 
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THOMAS  GOSSE  :  MINIATURIST  AND  DIARIST 


working  at  a  time  when  mezzotinting  was  going  out  of  fashion. 
After  two  attempts,  in  1796  and  1799,  at  publishing  two  mezzo- 
tints of  his  own  (entitled  respectively,  The  Transplanting  of  the 
Bread-Fruit  Trees  from  Otaheite  and  The  Founding  of  the  Settlement 
of  Port  Jackson  at  Botany  Bay  in  New  South  Wales),  he  determined 
in  1803  to  become  a  miniaturist.  Accordingly,  after  a  little 
practice,  he  set  out  from  London  to  seek  his  fortune. 

Alas !  Gosse's  fortune  was  always  a  mirage.  Commissions  came 
here  and  there,  but  not  the  quantity  of  work  that  would  have  meant 
comfort.  He  married  in  June,  1807.  Fortunately  his  wife  was  a 
woman  of  some  character — he  had  a  deplorably  weak  one — and 
it  was  her  efforts  and  economies  that  stretched  out  his  meagre 
income  so  that  they  were  able  to  live  without  want.  Thomas 
wrote  reams  of  quaintly  archaic  religious  literature — with  such 
titles  as  Hebrew  Memoirs;  meant  to  elucidate,  in  Sacred  Writ,  the 
Story  of  the  early  Descendants  of  the  holy  Patriarchs,  in  Canaan — in 
which  he  vainly  tried  to  interest  publishers.  He  tried  making  pic- 
tures with  brightly-coloured  feathers;  making  copies  of  engrav- 
ings; even  painting  post-mortem  likenesses.  Nothing  brought 
him  prosperitv.  He  developed  eccentricities  of  dress  and  be- 
haviour, on  one  occasion  coming  home  in  an  old-fashioned  wig 
which  his  wife,  irate  at  his  extravagances,  tore  from  his  head  and 
threw  on  to  the  fire.  If  he  had  been  a  man  of  character,  these 


might  have  added  to  his  reputation,  but  in  Gosse  they  were 
looked  upon  almost  as  signs  of  a  weak  mind.  He  travelled  amaz- 
ing distances,  once  as  far  afield  as  Jersey,  but  all  he  made  out  of 
his  efforts  was  a  mere  pittance.  It  was  not  until  their  old  age, 
when  their  son,  Philip  Henry,  was  able  to  support  his  parents, 
that  Thomas  and  his  wife  knew  real  comfort.  Thomas  Gosse  died 
on  26th  November,  1844. 

Artistically  his  work  is  on  the  whole  good.  His  engravings  are 
highly  competent,  but  are  more  decorative  than  lively.  His 
miniatures,  however,  arc  very  fine,  and  have  just  those  qualities 
— feeling  for  character,  colour  and  intimacy — that  combine  to 
give  the  miniature  its  peculiar  charm.  If  Gosse  had  concentrated 
upon  his  miniatures  and  refused  to  be  seduced  into  the  by-paths 
of  writing,  feather-pictures  and  other  such  deviations,  he  might 
have  taken  his  place  beside  such  miniaturists  as  John  Linnell(i792- 
1882),  contributed  by  Adrian  Bury  in  The  Junior  Connoisseurs' 
Notebook,  November,  1953)  and  J.  C.  D.  Engleheart.  As  it  is,  he 
remains  a  typical  representative  of  the  itinerant-miniaturist  class, 
about  whom,  for  a  change,  we  know  something.  That  is  where 
his  real  interest  lies,  for  from  his  life  we  can  gather  a  shrewd  idea 
of  the  lot  of  those  enigmatic,  old  travelling  artists. 

The  quotations  are  from  Thomas  Gosse's  Journal,  so  far  unpublished  in  its  en- 
tirety.— Ed. 


(above,  left  and  right)  :  thomas  gosse's  father  AND  MOTHER,  MR.  AND 

MRS.  WILLIAM  GOSSE  OF  RINGWOOD,  BY  THOMAS  GOSSE  :  BOTH  ARE  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  LADY  GOSSE,  ALDGATE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  I  (BELOW  LEFT)  I 
PORTRAIT  OF  PHILIP  HENRY  GOSSE,  AGED  1 1  YEARS,  BY  HIS  FATHER  THOMAS 
GOSSE,  MINIATURE  ON  LVORY,  I,*,  X  2;  IN.  I  (BELOW  RIGHT)  :  SUPPOSED  POR- 
TRAIT OF  WILLIAM  GOSSE  AS  A  CHILD,  BY  HIS  FATHER  THOMAS  GOSSE,  MINIA- 
TURE ON  IVORY,  1 1  X  21  IN.  :  (RIGHT)  :  TITLE-PAGE  (SIZE  7I  X  4I  IN.)  OF 
THOMAS  GOSSE'S  MANUSCRIPT  'HEBREW  MEMOIRS* :  IN  DR.  PHILIP  GOSSE  LIBRARY 
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JOHANN  JOSEPH  MILDNER 


MASTERCRAFTSMAN  AND  ARTIST  :  1764-1808 

by  DR.IGNAZ  SCHLOSSER  AND  ROBERT  M.VETTER 


NO.  I  (MEDALLION  ABOVE).  -  INSIDE  OF  BOTTOM  MEDALLION  OF  NO.  Ill, 
MINERVA  :  GOLD  FOILON  RED  BACKGROUND  :  NO.  INDIRECTLY  ABOVE).- 
TUMBLER  WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  JOSEPH  VON  FURNBERG,  FOUNDER  OF 
THE  SAGGRABEN  GLASSWORKS  WHERE  MILDNER  WAS  EMPLOYED  AS  A 
GLASS  GRINDER  :  THE  BOTTOM  MEDALLION  SHOWS,  INSIDE,  MILDNER's 
SIGN ATURE  &  DATE  1 789,  OUTSIDE  A  GOLD  STAR  ON  RED  BACKGROUND 


TO  the  advanced  collector  of  Continental  glass  the  name 
of  Mildner  conveys  the  notion  of  the  exceptional.  This 
Austrian  craftsman  was  one  of  the  greatest  individualists 
who  ever  undertook  the  decoration  of  glass,  creating  a  distinct 
personal  style  and  developing  a  wonderful  technique.  Born  into 
the  rather  arid  period  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century,  when  the 
exuberance  of  the  baroque  was  reacted  to  by  a  rather  insipid 
classicism,  Mildner,  although  following  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
succeeded  in  combining  colour  with  meticulously  finished  de- 
signs in  a  maimer  which  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  his 
unfailing  taste  or  his  extreme  technical  skill  is  the  more  admir- 
able. It  seems  that  all  the  existing  specimens  of  his  art  were  made 
by  him  individually  and  that,  in  his  time,  he  had  neither  imita- 
tors nor  pupils.  This  accounts  for  the  comparative  rareness  of 
Mildner  glasses  and,  in  combination  with  their  undisputed 
beauty,  for  the  stiff  prices  which  Continental  collectors  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  them. 

The  little  winch  is  known  of  Mildner's  life  throws  some  light 
on  the  conditions  of  provincial  feudalism  in  the  Imperial  Austria 
of  his  time  which,  in  spite  of  her  anti-liberal  tendencies,  favoured 
the  arts  and  crafts  in  a  peculiar  way.  Mildner  worked  as  glass 
grinder  in  an  obscure,  small  glassworks  at  Saggraben  near  Guten- 
brunn,  situated  in  the  north-western  district  of  Lower  Austria 
which,  on  account  of  its  rich  forests,  is  known  as  the  'Wald- 
viertcl'.  The  Saggraben  glassworks  was  founded  and  owned  by 
Colonel  Joseph  Edler  von  Fiirnberg,  who  seemed  to  be  an  enter- 
prising man,  opening  out  his  forests  by  a  system  of  canals  which, 
in  his  time,  must  have  been  considered  a  remarkable  technical 
achievement.  In  1796  his  estate  was  sold  to  Emperor  Francis  II, 
and,  together  with  the  glassworks,  resorted  henceforth  under 
the  management  of  the  'k.k.  Privat-und  Familicn-Fonds-Guter- 
Direktion'. 

It  is  not  known  where  Mildner,  who  died  on  the  nth  Febru- 
ary, 1808,  at  the  age  of  44  years,  came  from;  where  he  acquired 
his  skill ;  and  when  he  entered  the  employment  of  the  Saggraben 
glassworks.  We  only  know  the  dates  which  he  affixed  to  his 
beautiful  glasses.  These  lie  between  1787  and  1807.  It  was  during 
these  two  decades  that  Mildner  succeeded  in  making  the  Saggra- 
ben glassworks  famous. 

His  manner  of  glass  decoration  had,  technically  speaking,  a 
precursor  in  the  'Zwischengoldglas'  which  was  made  in  Bo- 
hemia during  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  whereas 
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in  different  German  and  Bohemian  contemporary  .glassworks 
rather  modest  efforts  to  insert  small  medallions  backed  by  gold 
leaf  were  made  occasionally.  This  method  he  developed  and 
brought  to  a  perfection  attained  nowhere  else.  Mildncr,  who 
was  referred  to  as  a  simple  glass  grinder,  was  really  a  gifted 
painter,  calligrapher,  and  capable  of  engraving  glass  by  means  of 
diamond  as  well  as  with  the  wheel  in  the  most  accomplished 
manner.  He  decorated  chiefly  plain  cylindrical  goblets  or 
tumblers  about  3^—5  inches  high,  and  the  essence  of  his  method 
consisted  in  the  recessing  of  the  lip  and  base  of  these  simple 
white  glasses  and  in  grinding  out  in  the  side  a  round,  or  oval, 
cavity  into  which  a  medallion  could  be  inserted,  whereas  the 
recessed  lip  and  base  were  covered  by  hoops  of  glass.  In  some 
cases  the  bottom  was  doubled  by  a  disk  of  glass.  Insertions,  hoops, 
and  double  bottoms  were  kept  in  position  by  some  adhesive 
substance.  The  sketches  make  this  clear,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  recess  for  the  medallion  had  rounded  edges.  It  seems  that 
the  adhesive  substance  was  applied  to  this  edge  only.  Everyone 
familiar  with  practical  work  will  admit  that  the  execution  of  this 
grinding  and  fitting  constituted — considering  the  primitive  tools 
used  in  Mildner's  time  and  the  brittleuess  of  the  material — a  feat 


NO.  III. -TUMBLER  :  (OUTSIDE),  COLOURED  COAT-OF-ARMS  OF  JOSEPH 
VON  FURNBERG  I  (INSIDE),  HYGIEIA  (GOLD  FOIl)  :  (OPPOSITE,  OUT- 
side), portrait  of  j.  v.  furnberg  :  (inside),  hercules  (gold 
foil)  :  (lip,  inside),  a  motto  :  (bottom,  inside),  minerva  (see 
no.  1),  outside  a  dedication  by  mildner,  date  1798  (gold  foil) 


requiring  exceptional  practice  and  skill,  besides  an  enormous 
amount  of  patience  and  concentration. 

Between  recess  and  cover,  gold  or  silver  leaf  backed  by  red 
(or  sometimes  green)  lacquer  was  placed.  Into  these  foils,  designs, 
ornamental  strips,  figures  and  writing  were  delicately  scratched 
by  means  of  the  dry-point  needle.  In  most  instances  different 
patterns  appear  on  the  out-  and  the  inside  of  the  medallion,  one 
being  applied  to  the  glass  and  the  other  to  the  back  of  the 
covering  disk. 

Besides  tumblers,  a  restricted  number  of  club-shaped  bottles 
or  carafes  (No.  xii)  has  survived  which  are  decorated  by  a  medal- 
lion only.  Far  more  rare  are  stemmed  wineglasses  showing, 
besides  a  medallion,  doubling  of  the  lip  and  the  lower  portion 
between  cup  and  stem. 

Mildner  did  not  limit  himself  to  designs  executed  in  gold  and 
silver  leaf,  but  inserted  into  his  medallions  leaves  of  parchment 
on  which  miniatures  were  cleverly  painted.  The  effect  produced 
by  these  delicately  coloured  paintings,  in  combination  with  gold 
and  silver  insertions,  is  extremely  pleasing.  Besides  this,  dia- 
mond and  sometimes  wheel  engraving  was  added  to  the  richer 
pieces,  the  motives  being  small  scattered  flowers,  wreaths  and 


NO.  IV. -TUMBLER  :  (OUTSIDE),  A  PORTRAIl  OF  THE  FAMED  COUNT  A. 
SEDINIT/KY  :  (INSIDE),  EULOGY  '.  (BOTTOM,  INSIDE),  A  COAT-OF-ARMS 
IN  GOID  FOIL  ON  A  RED  BACKGROUND  :  THE  UNDERSIDE  BEARS  A 
SIGNATURE  AND  THE  DATE  1794  :  THIS  PIECE  IS  WHEEL— ENGRAVED 
AND    DISPLAYS    GARLANDS,    WREATHS    AND    THE    MONOGRAM  A.G.S. 
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garlands  (No.  iv),  as  well  as  lengthy  inscriptions  (No.  vii).  Well-ground 
facets  appear  on  the  lip  it  doubling  has  been  omitted.  Little  wheel- 
engraved  flowers  in  stiff  array  alternate  with  facets.  Two  tumblers  are 
known  which  Mildncr  dedicated  to  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  which 
are  merel)  engraved  bv  the  diamond.  Doubling  of  lip,  foot  bottom  and 
side  appears  only  on  the  richest  specimens,  which  may  have  been  ordered 
for  special  o  <  isions,  whereas  generally  only  a  medallion  was  inserted. 

The  pi  iin  ornamental  strips  used  by  Mildner  may  consist  of  a  string 
of  small  equal  or  a  sequence  of  three  round  and  one  elongated  pearls,  a 
braided  band,  a  loose  chain  with  circular  links  (No.  iv),  a  wreath  of 
leaves,  <>r  an  alternation  of  small  pairs  of  golden  leaves  with  forget-me- 
nots  in  silver  (No.  iii).  Coloured  flower  bands  appear  occasionally.  A 
dedication  is  sometimes  to  be  found  on  the  inside  of  the  lip  (No.  iii). 

More  remarkable  is  the  variety  of  designs  employed  for  the  side 
medallion.  As  his  glasses  nearly  always  are  dedicated  to  definite  persons 
(No.  vii),  either  by  him  or  by  a  third  party,  these  designs  manifest  a 
clearly  personal  relation.  Monograms,  the  solution  of  which  is  frequently 
found  in  an  additional  inscription,  characterize  an  extensive  group,  and 
so  do  glasses  with  miniatures  of  patron  saints  relative  to  an  inscribed 
dedicatee.  The  landscapes  and  views  depicted  on  some  specimens  are 
taken  from  the  surroundings  of  Mildner's  abode.  Amongst  them  appear 
the  castles  of  Gutenbrunn,  Leiben,  Lubcregg,  Pogstall,  and  also  the 
Saggraben  glassworks.  Also  frequently  shown,  particularly  in  the 
doubled  bottom,  is  the  so-called  'Berggrubc'  (No.  xii),  a  canal  for  the 
transport  of  timber  which  passes  through  a  mountain.  This  was  built  by 
Fiirnberg,  and  at  that  time  was  considered  a  remarkable  sight. 

First  in  rank  are  the  glasses  dedicated  to  distinguished  contemporaries 
(Nos.  iv  and  v),  whose  miniature  portraits  may  be  found  in  one  and 
their  coat-of-arms  (Nos.  iii  and  xiii)  in  another  medallion  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Such  persons  were  either  well-known  aristocrats  as  Fiirnberg 
(No.  ii)  and  Sedlnitzky  (No.  iv),  or  the  three  contemporary  Emperors: 
Joseph  II,  Leopold  II  (No.  v),  and  Francis  II,  whereas  Maria  Theresa 
appears  only  as  a  silhouette.  Another  restricted  group,  which  may  have 
been  made  without  special  orders,  shows  figures  of  soldiers,  peasants, 
journeymen  en  route,  cupids,  lovers  and  a  clown.  The  seasons  were 
usually  distributed  on  four  glasses. 


Most  glasses  bear  a  dedication  mentioning  both  the  giver  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  glass.  Nearly  always  Mildner's  signature  is  found  added 
with  differently  styled  legends,  e.g.:  'Verfertiget  zu  Gutenbrunn  im 
Fiirnbergischen  Grossen  Weinspcrgwald  von  Mildncr  12.  November 

1787.' 

After  1796  the  signature  reads  as  follows:  'Verfertiget  auf  der  Kays. 
Konigl.  Familicnhcrrschaft  Gutenbrunn  am  Weinspcrgwald.  1796. 
Mildncr';  or  alternatively:  'Derlei  Arbeit  wird  verfertiget  auf  .  .  .' 
Short  signatures  are:  'Verfertiget  von  Mildner  im  Jahre  1788';  'Mildner 
fecit  a  Gutenbrunn,  Anno  1795';  '1793  Mildner';  'Mildner  fee.  1797'; 
'Mildncr  t8oi'. 

The  glass  with  the  portrait  of  Emperor  Francis  II  is  signed  'Lisetha 
Mildner'.  This  was  probably  Mildner's  wife. 

Up  to  1923,  when  G.  E.  Pazaurek's  Glascr  der  Empire-  mid  Bieder- 
meierzeit  appeared,  more  than  two  hundred  specimens  of  Mildner's 
work  were  known.  Formerly,  Mildner  glasses  were  in  exclusive  de- 
mand by  Austrian  collectors,  but  in  the  meantime  such  glasses  have  been 
added  to  English  collections.  For  that  reason  the  foregoing,  together 
with  a  warning  against  falsifications,  may  be  of  particular  interest  to 
readers  of  The  Connoisseur. 

Mildner  executed  his  insertions  with  meticulous  care.  It  is  impossible 
to  feel  the  minute  crevice  between  the  body  of  the  glass  and  the  inser- 
tion, and  small  differences  of  height  had  been  removed  by  grinding. 
The  fakers  did  not  trouble  about  this.  In  contrast  to  the  beautifully7  re- 
fined grace  of  Mildner's  work  stands  the  somewhat  clumsy  childishness 
which  characterizes  the  imitations.  The  subtle  marks  of  the  needle  be- 
traying the  spontaneous  touch  of  a  masterly  hand  may  be  sought  in  vain 
111  the  base  counterfeits,  where  everything,  including  the  grinding  of  the 
facets,  is  devoid  of  the  supreme  workmanship  of  the  originals.  Some 
genuine  glasses  show  additions  and  more  or  less  skilful  replacements  of 
such  parts  which,  owing  to  atmospheric  influences  or  otherwise,  may 
have  been  loosened  or  broken. 

As  an  example  of  the  difference  between  the  genuine  and  the  faked 
article,  a  glass  with  a  ridiculously  primitive  portrait  of  an  abnormally 
youthful  Maria  Theresa  is  shown  in  No.  viii.  (The  Empress  died  in  1780 
at  the  age  of  63  years.)  The  general  workmanship  of  the  piece  is  poor. 


NO.  V.  I  UMBLER  WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  EMPEROR  LEOPOLD  II,  &  INSIDE,  SIGNATURE  AND  DATE  I79I  (GOLD  FOIL  ON  RED)  I  MEDALLION  INSIDE  BOTTOM  HAS  AUS- 
TRIAN ARMS  :  NO.  VI.  -  TUMBLER  WITH  MONOGRAM  A.D.I  .,  AND  INSIDE,  'ST.  ANNE'  :  BOTTOM  (UPSIDE),  MONOGRAM  L.L.,  AND  UNDERSIDE,  SIGNATURE  &  DATE  1797, 
Al  I  IN  GOLD  FOIL  WITH  RED  :  NO.  VII.  TUMBLER  Will  I  DIAMOND-ENGRAVED  INSCRIPTION  DEDICATED  TO  PRINCE  PROSPER  VON  SINZENDORF  I  OUTSIDE  MEDALLION 
HAS  (  OAT-OF-ARMS,  INSIDE  NAME.  &  TITLE  :  OPPOSITE  MEDALLION  (OUTSIDE)  IS  MINERVA,  SIMILAR  TO  NO.  I,  &  INSIDE  A  EULOGY  \  ON  LIP  (OUTSIDE)  IS  A  DEDICA- 
TION, &  INSIDE  AN  ORNAMENTAL  STRIP  :  ON  BOTTOM  (UPSIDF.)  CARITAS,  &  (UNDERSIDE)  DEDICATION,  SIGNATURE  &  DATE  1806  I  GOLD  &  SILVER  FOIL,  RED  GROUND 
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NO.  VIII  (ABOVE).  -  FAKED  TUMBLER  :  ON  MEDALLION  EMPRESS  MARIA  THERESA,  INSIDE  A  MOTTO,  FAKED 
SIGNATURE,  DATE  1 782  '.  GOLD  &  SILVER  FOIL,  RED  GROUND  :  NO.  IX  (ABOVE  RIGHT).  -  MILDNER's  SIGNA- 
TURE ON  BACK  OF  A  MEDALLION  :  NO.  X.  -  SKETCH  SHOWING  MANNER  OF  RECESSING  &  COVERING  AS  USED 
BY  MILDNER  ON  TUMBLERS,  AND  SKETCH  SHOWING  SECTION  THROUGH  A  MILDNER  STEMMED  WINEGLASS 


>>jj>le  Bottom 


■JfrMl 


NO.  XI.  -  TUMBLER  WITH  SHEPHERDESS  :  INSIDE  IS  A  MOTTO,  GOLD  FOIL  ON  RED  GROUND  :  NO.  XII  (CENTRE).  -  CARAFE  :  THE  MEDALLION  SHOWS,  OUTSIDE, 
THE  SO-CALLED  'bERGGRUBe',  A  CANAL  FOR  FLOATING  TIMBER,  WITH  A  LATIN  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  INSIDE  :  OPPOSITE  IS  A  SECOND  MEDALLION  WITH  MONOGRAM 
H.E.  :  GOLD  &  SLIVER  FOIL  ON  RED  GROUND  :  NO.  XIII.  -  SMALL  GLASS  WITH  COAT-OF-ARMS  ON  MEDALLION,  SIG.  INSIDE  :  GOI  D  &  SII  VER  FOIL  ON  RED  GROUND 
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SOME  UNRECORDED  OR  RARE 
TRANSFER-PRINTED  PIECES 

by  GEOFFREY  W.  CAPELL 


no.  i.  -  bow  mug,  c.  1756,  painted  border  :  one  large  &  two  small 

TRANSFER  PRINTS  IN  TYPICAL  BRICK  RED  :  A  FINE  EXAMPLE  BY  ROBT.  HANCOCK 


THE  increasing  interest  in  transfer-printed  wares  now 
being  shown  by  collectors  of  eighteenth-century  English 
pottery  and  porcelain  is  partly  due  to  their  intrinsic  merit, 
and  partly  to  their  human  attraction.  No  other  form  of  ceramic 
decoration  shows  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  times,  or  illus- 
trates the  historical  events  of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  so 
clearly.  In  addition,  transfer  printing  is  essentially  an  English 
contribution  to  ceramics.  Despite  all  the  research  which  has  been 
undertaken  in  the  past,  a  considerable  number  of  hitherto  un- 
known prints  are  still  coming  to  light,  and  new  facts  about  fam- 
iliar subjects  still  reward  the  diligent  collector. 

It  is  generally  accepted  to-day  that  Robert  Hancock  was  work- 
ing at  the  Bow  factory  during  1756,  before  he  finally  settled  at 


Worcester.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  the  comparatively 
rare  pieces  of  Bow  porcelain  with  transfer-printed  decoration 
found  to-day  are  by  his  hand.  The  print  on  the  mug  shown  in 
No.  i  has  all  the  characteristics  of  Hancock's  best  work,  and  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  this  particularly  attractive  engraving  is  the 
only  example  on  porcelain  known  at  the  present  time.  The  mug 
has  the  typical  Bow  shape  and  also  the  heart-shaped  terminal  to 
the  reeded  loop  handle.  The  cusp  border  and  the  slight  scroll  de- 
sign at  the  base  are  painted,  and  the  remaining  decoration 
consists  of  one  large  and  two  small  transfer  prints,  all  in  the 
brick-red  colour  peculiar  to  the  Bow  factory. 

In  the  main  print,  which  is  illustrated,  a  lady  and  gentleman 
are  seen  walking  in  the  grounds  of  a  castle.  The  gentleman  is 
pointing  to  an  open  letter  which  he  holds  in  his  other  hand, 
while  the  lady  listens  attentively.  One  of  the  subsidiary  transfers 
depicts  a  maiden  with  her  swain  sitting  on  a  bank,  beneath  a  tree, 
with  a  tall  spired  church  in  the  background.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  mug  a  lady  and  gentleman  are  shown  seated  on  a  bench,  with 
a  third  figure  peering  from  behind  the  bushes.  The  gentleman  is 
holding  up  a  goblet  pledging  the  lady,  but  this  print  differs 
widely  from  the  secondary  drawing  in  the  album  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cyril  Cook  in  Chapter  II 
of  his  book  The  Life  and  Work  of  Robert  Hancock. 

From  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  merchants  of 
Europe  imported  increasing  quantities  of  Oriental  works  of  art. 
Consequently,  by  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  there 
was  a  considerable  vogue  for  chitwiserie.  Chippendale  and  his 
contemporaries  made  elaborate  pieces  of  furniture  with  Chinese 
fretting.  The  potters,  too,  decorated  their  wares  with  pseudo 
Chinese  and  Japanese  scenes  and  figures,  sometimes  copied 
straight  from  the  Oriental  ceramics,  but  often  from  Meissen 
versions  of  the  original  designs,  or  from  the  well-known  en- 
gravings by  Jean  Pillement.  It  is  hoped  that  the  early  potters 
were  only  seeking  to  appeal  to  the  taste'of  that  time,  but  there  is 
a  suspicion  that  they  tried  to  mislead  the  uninformed  public 
into  believing  that  they  were  purchasing  original  Oriental  wares. 

The  very  rare  Bow  dish  shown  in  No.  ii  bears  a  most  interest- 
ing specimen  of  chitwiserie  decoration.  The  print  is  in  a  dark 
brownish  purple,  and  was  undoubtedly  executed  by  Hancock. 
It  has  not  been  recorded  previously  on  porcelain,  but  was  in- 
spired by  the  central  portion  of  a  larger  engraving  entitled  Chi- 
nese Landscape,  probably  by  Pillement.  A  copy  of  this  print  ap- 
pears on  page  172  of  The  Ladies'  Amusement,  2nd  edition,  but 
Hancock  has  made  several  minor  alterations,  although  his  version 
is  essentially  the  same.  A  river  winds  under  a  wooden  bridge  on 
which  two  men  are  standing,  and  on  the  far  side  there  is  a  sum- 
mer-house beneath  a  fantastically  shaped  rock  on  which  are 
growing  two  gnarled  trees.  On  the  other  side  two  men  in  Chi- 
nese robes  are  talking  amid  a  landscape  of  contorted  rocks  and 
trees.  The  narrow  rim  of  the  dish  bears  three  vignettes  of 
bridges,  houses  and  junks. 

This  design  suggests  the  popular  Willow  Pattern,  and,  when 
one  remembers  that  Turner  was  reputed  to  be  a  pupil  of  Han- 
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cock  before  he  left  Worcester,  it  may  be  that  this  eady  print  en- 
couraged Turner  to  produce  the  later  blue-and-white  plates. 

On  page  36  of  his  book,  Mr.  Cyril  Cook  suggests  that  certain 
pieces  of  Worcester  porcelain  may  have  been  transfer  printed  at 
Bow  in  1756,  as  a  demonstration  by  Hancock  when  seeking  em- 
ployment at  the  Worcester  factory.  The  octagonal  saucer  illus- 
trated in  No.  iii  may  well  have  been  one  of  these  pieces  and,  if 
so,  was  no  doubt  specially  selected  by  Hancock  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  very  similar  to  early  Bow,  being  thickly  potted  and  almost 
opaque.  Also  the  glaze  is  discoloured  and  there  is  a  tear  in  the 
paste.  This  piece,  however,  has  been  submitted  twice  to  the  phos- 
phatic  test  with  negative  results.  The  only  possible  conclusion 
is  that  this  is  an  odd  Worcester  saucer  of  the  early  period,  circa 
which  has  been  used  for  a  trial  print.  The  border  is  painted 
in  a  jet-black  enamel,  and  the  centre  bears  a  very  rare  transfer  of 
a  cock  and  a  hen  with  three  chicks,  while  over  this  group  there 
are  three  flying  birds.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  print  is  very 
crowded.  The  same  design  of  the  chickens,  without  the  addition 
of  the  large  flying  birds,  is  known  on  a  bell-shaped  Worcester 
mug  of  date  about  1760.  On  this  particular  specimen  the  other 
side  bears  another  rare  print  of  plovers  on  the  ground  with 
various  small  birds  flying  above.  A  different  version  of  the  cock, 
hens  and  chicks,  this  time  on  Bow  porcelain,  is  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Cook.* 

There  is  an  engraving  on  page  108  in  The  Ladies'  Amusement, 
which  is  signed  'R.  Hancock  Sculp.',  showing  a  man  and  a  girl 
sitting  on  a  bank  beneath  an  old  tree,  with  a  waterfall  in  the 
background.  This  design  has  not  been  recorded  hitherto,  either 
on  porcelain  or  in  enamels.  But  No.  v  illustrates  a  Worcester 
bowl  bearing  this  print.  On  the  same  bowl  there  is  a  transfer  of 
five  sheep,  two  standing  and  three  sitting  down,  with  a  bush  to 
one  side.  One  of  the  animals  is  rather  grotesque,  and  the  whole 
composition  is  unworthy  of  Hancock  at  his  best.  This  engraving, 
however,  appears  on  the  same  signed  page  of  The  Ladies'  Amuse- 
ment as  The  Waterfall,  and  must  therefore  be  included  in  the  list 
of  documented  Hancock  ceramic  prints.  The  third  transfer  on 
*  Appendix,  item  No.  23. 


NO.  II.  -  BOW  DISH,  C.  1756  :  PRINTED  IN  BROWNISH  PURPLE  WITH  AN  UNRE- 
CORDED TRANSFER  INSPIRED  BY  AN   ENGRAVING.  PROBABLY   BY  PILLEMENT 


this  bowl  is  La  Cascade,  which  is  shown  by  Mr.  Cook,*  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  rim  there  is  a  painted  scroll  pattern.  All  the 
decoration  is  carried  out  in  a  dark  reddish-brown  enamel. 

A  charming  little  Worcester  teapot  is  shown  in  No.  vi  bearing 
two  rare  transfers  in  purple.  The  print  which  is  illustrated  has 
not  been  recorded  before,  and  it  has  many  characteristics  of 
Hancock's  work  during  his  middle  period.  Large  trees  frame  a 
pastoral  scene,  with  a  pool  and  rushes  in  the  foreground.  A  shep- 
herd, leaning  on  a  crook,  and  another  man  seated  on  the  ground, 
are  tending  cattle  and  sheep,  and  there  is  a  group  of  farm  build- 
ings in  the  background. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  teapot  is  a  river  scene,  with  a  cottage 
on  the  left,  and  a  stone  bridge  over  the  stream  in  the  centre. 
There  is  a  man  with  a  barrel,  and  another  man  is  standing  on  the 
bridge  holding  a  large  casting  net  above  his  head,  whilst  a  lady 
sits  beneath  a  tree  on  the  right-hand  side  holding  a  fishing-rod. 
The  whole  effect  is  rather  crowded  but,  nevertheless,  attractive, 
and  the  engraving  is  undoubtedly  by  the  same  hand  as  the  one 
on  the  other  side  of  the  teapot.  A  cup  and  saucer  in  the  Schreiber 
Collection  j-  bears  an  example  of  this  scene,  but  until  now  it  has 
not  been  assigned  to  Robert  Hancock.  The  flat  cover,  with  a 
tvpical  flower  knop,  has  two  vignettes,  one  of  a  castle  ruin,  and 
the  other  of  a  windmill. 

A  Worcester  cup  and  saucer,  and  an  hexagonal  teapot  stand, 
each  bearing  the  same  interesting  print  in  purple,  provide  yet 
another  example  of  Hancock's  work  for  which  he  has  not  pre- 
viously had  the  credit.  The  scene  is  in  the  Dutch  manner,  and 
consists  of  an  inn  set  among  trees,  with  a  flight  of  steps  on  which 
a  man  is  standing  and  drinking  from  a  flagon.  In  the  foreground 
there  is  a  fountain,  and  a  man  with  a  cask.  A  path  winds  through 
the  trees  to  a  village  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  This  same 
transfer  appears  on  a  mug  in  the  Schreiber  Collection,!  but  it  is 
coloured  over  with  green  enamel.  On  the  other  side  of  this  mug 
there  is  a  'Hancock'  print  of  The  Bird  Coop,)  similarly  over- 

*  Appendix,  item  No.  19. 

t  No.  629.  i  No.  656. 

§  See  'Cook',  Appendix  No.  11. 


NO.  in.  -  WORCESTER  SAUCER,  NON-PHOSPHATIC,  C  I7>2  :  BLACK  PAINTED 
BORDER,  TRANSFER-PRINTED  C.  1756,  PROBABLY  AT  BOW,  BY  ROBT.  HANCOCK 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


7 '  .'  FifiT :s  Credentials,  aJJrepd  to  bis  Captain. 


SIR, 

fs  tbt  Marine  SocitTV  is  tmhitiou'  cf         tvery  thing  in  ib.ir  pc-.ctr  r. 


NO.  IV.  -  ENGRAVING  FROM  JONAS  HANWAY'S  BOOK  'THREE  LETTERS  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  THE  MARINE  SOCIETY',  I758,  SHOWING  HEAD  OF  THE  CERTIFICATE 

painted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  engravings  are  by  the  same  hand. 

Whilst  it  docs  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  the  transfers  on  one  piece 
were  executed  by  the  same  engraver,  it  seems  very  probable  that  this,  hi 
fact,  was  the  case.  The  strong  similarity  in  treatment  between  the  two 
prints  on  the  teapot,  the  inn  scene,  the  'Bird  Coop',  and  also  the  transfer 
on  the  cup  and  saucer  mentioned  below, puts  them  all  in  the  same  category. 

The  remaining  rare  subject  in  the  same  style,  executed  in  purple,  is  on 
the  Worcester  cup  and  saucer  shown  in  No.  vii,  and  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  suggest  that  this  also  is  by  Hancock.  On  the  left  of  the  transfer 
there  is  a  tall  tree  with  buildings,  whilst  in  the  distance  there  are  two 
mountains  with  a  town  beside  a  river.  On  the  right  there  is  a  post  wind- 
mill on  a  mound  with  typical  plants  in  the  foreground.  This  windmill  is 
similar  to  that  on  the  cover  of  the  teapot  mentioned  above,  and  is  copied 
from  one  shown  on  a  page  in  The  Ladies'  Amusement  devoted  to  tiny 
engravings  of  different  buildings.  The  effect  of  the  whole  print  is  curious 
rather  than  attractive,  but  the  suggestion  of  distance  is  created  with 
Hancock's  usual  sureness  of  touch. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these  purple  printed  pieces,  and  a  number  of 
similar  pieces  also  in  the  author's  possession,  is  that  they  belong  to  a 
single  tea-service,  bearing  transfers  in  similar  style,  but  of  differing  sub- 
jects. There  are  ten  separate  prints,  including  several  well-known  har- 
bour scenes  and  ruins  and  The  Bird  Coop  attributed  to  Hancock,  and  it 
seems  possible  that  there  were  a  dozen  different  designs  in  the  set. 

The  Worcester  saucer  dish  illustrated  in  No.  viii  has  a  large  unrecorded 
print  in  dark  purple  which  presents  a  problem.  It  has  the  long,  straight 
lines  seen  in  many  engravings  by  Hancock,  but  it  is  too  crowded,  and 
lacks  the  fine  sense  of  balance  associated  with  his  work.  In  all  probability 
the  engraver  was  one  of  Hancock's  apprentices,  who  followed  his 
master's  style  very  closely.  But  it  does  not  compare  with  transfers 
known  to  have  been  produced  by  Ross.  Is  it  possible  that  it  is  the  work 
of  the  pupil  Lowick,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Worcester  factory  rec- 
ords, but  whose  work  has  not  been  identified  up  to  the  present  time' 
The  buildings  arc  reminiscent  of  a  Dutch  painting,  although  the  re- 
mainder of  the  scene  docs  not  resemble  Holland.  A  church  stands  among 
trees  on  the  left  and  in  the  foreground  arc  a  number  of  figures.  On  the 
right  a  river  winds  into  the  distance  below  wooded  hills.  A  man  is  fish- 
ing from  a  boat  and  a  figure  on  horseback  crosses  the  three-arched 
bridge  leading  to  the  church. 

There  was  a  gre.it  revival  of  the  classical  tradition  in  the  second  half 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  it  was  considered  that  a  visit  to  Italy, 
and  especially  to  Rome,  was  essential  to  a  gentleman's  education.  This 
interest  is  reflected  in  the  decoration  of  ceramics,  and  many  pieces  of 
Worcester  porcelain  bear  transfers  showing  classical  ruins.  A  cup  and 
saucer  with  a  print  in  purple  provides  an  interesting  example  by  Ross, 
and  a  similar  saucer  circa  1765  can  be  seen  in  the  Schrcibcr  Collection.* 
*  No.  658. 


The  cup  and  saucer  depict  a  somewhat  incongruous  collection  of  items 
from  Rome,  with  a  broken  urn  on  a  pedestal,  and  a  tablet  beneath  a 
tree.  In  the  background  is  a  building  reputed  to  be  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica  and  three  cypress  trees  with  the  Pyramid  of  Caius 
Cestius,  which  is  outside  the  walls  of  Rome.  There  is  also  a  large  obelisk, 
reflected  in  a  pool,  copied  from  one  of  many  scattered  throughout  the 
city.  This  style  of  decoration  is  interesting,  but  it  does  not  lend  itself  to 
ceramics  in  the  same  way  as  the  charming  engravings  which  were 
popular  a  few  years  earlier. 

A  well-known  social  reformer  about  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway,  was  very  distressed  to  see  the  number  of 
destitute  boys  on  the  streets  of  London,  with  no  future  but  a  life  of 
crime.  As  a  result,  with  Sir  John  Fielding  and  other  gentlemen,  he 
founded  the  Marine  Society  in  1756  'for  fitting  and  placing  out  poor 
boys  of  good  character  for  the  Royal  and  Merchant  Navies'.  Boys  who 
appeared  suitable  were  examined  by  a  doctor  and,  if  healthy,  were 
bathed  and  issued  with  a  complete  outfit  of  clothes.  After  this  they  were 
interviewed  by  the  committee,  and  assigned  to  one  of  the  special  homes 
for  training.  The  most  promising  boys  were  sent  to  the  house  in  Tothill 
Fields,  under  the  care  of  a  'Fife  Master'  who  was  an  ex-drum  major  of  a 
Guards  regiment.  He  was  instructed  'to  teach  them  to  play  on  the  fife: — 
To  Arms:  Grenadiers  March:  Reveillcr,  sometimes  called  Ravallee;  and 
Tatoo  ...  to  play  a  few  pieces  with  case  rather  than  many  lamely  and 
defectively'. 

When  a  lad  was  proficient,  he  was  given  a  certificate  to  present  to  his 
future  captain  with  an  engraving  on  the  top,  which  was  drawn  and  pre- 
sented by  S.  Wale  and  engraved  by  T.  Major.  A  copy  of  the  certificate, 
with  the  engraving  and  a  comment  by  the  founder,  appears  in  a  book 
issued  in  1758  written  by  Jonas  Hanway  himself  and  entitled  Three- 
Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Marine  Society.  This  book  is  preserved  with 
many  other  relics  of  Mr.  Hanway  in  the  fine  old  office  of  the  Marine 
Society  in  Clark's  Place,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.  Mr.  Hanway  was 
evidently  a  psychologist,  because  he  offers  this  explanation  for  the  use  of 
the  certificates :  'Boys  are  naturally  pleased  with  pictures  and  such  as  are 
expressive  of  a  design,  are  sometimes  of  real  use.  The  Society  thought  it 
would  be  a  mark  of  distinction  to  give  their  young  "Fifers"  the  follow- 
ing form,  as  a  kind  of  credential.  These  Fifers  are  also  distinguished  by  a 
white  sleeve  and  a  white  cape  to  their  bluejacket'.  By  the  courtesy  of  the 
Society  a  photograph  of  the  engraving  in  the  book  is  shown  in  No.  iv, 
with  the  first  few  words  of  the  certificate. 

A  Worcester  bowl  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  V.35)  bears  a  print 
from  a  very  similar  engraving,  most  probably  by  Hancock,  but  it  was 
not  appreciated  before  that  the  original  print  was  the  one  in  Hanway's 
book.  Nos.  ix  and  x  show  two  photographs  of  another  Worcester  bowl 
in  the  author's  possession,  bearing  the  Hancock  print.  The  original  de- 
sign has  four  groups  of  figures  against  a  background  of  ships  and  build- 
ings, illustrating  the  work  of  the  Society,  viz.:  a  widow  with  four 
boys  and  a  pig,  whilst  next  to  them  are  two  very  ragged  boys  being  en- 
couraged by  Charity,  who  is  pointing  to  the  group  on  the  far  left.  A 
youthful-looking  Britannia  holds  out  her  hand  invitingly  to  the  two 
poor  boys,  and  points  to  the  three  smart  lads  on  the  left,  who  are  donning 
naval  uniform,  and  looking  very  pleased  with  themselves.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  arc  some  slight  differences  between  the  original  and 
the  Hancock  version  on  the  bowl,  as  follows:  (1)  there  is  no  back- 
ground; (2)  the  pig  has  been  omitted  from  the  group  on  the  right-hand 
side,  and  the  boy  on  the  ground  has  been  moved  back  in  its  place; 
(3)  the  captions,  'Marine  Society'  and  'For  the  service  of  our  Country', 
have  been  included.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bowl  there  is  a  transfer  of 
a  naval  battle  scene  by  Hancock,  and  inside  there  is  an  example  of  his 
engraving  of  George  II.*  It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  last-mentioned 
print  should  appear  on  this  particular  specimen,  as  the  King  headed  the 
first  subscription  list  to  the  Marine  Society  with  a  gift  of  -£1,000. 

There  is  a  third  bowl,  in  a  private  collection,  and  all  three  are  exactly 
similar.  No  doubt  they  were  a  special  commission,  but  unfortunately 
neither  the  Marine  Society  nor  the  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd. 
can  trace  by  whom,  or  for  what  purpose,  they  were  ordered.  It  is  strange 
that  the  known  specimens  arc  all  bowls  and  not  any  other  forms  of 
porcelain.  One  suggestion  is  that  they  were  ordered  by  Hanway  himself, 
for  use  by  the  committee  at  meetings  of  the  Marine  Society,  as  individual 

*  Sec  'Cook',  Appendix  No.  52. 
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UNRECORDED  OR  RARE  TRANSFER- 


PRINTED  PIECES 


NO.V.  —  WORCESTER  BOWL,  C.  I758  '.  PRINTED  BROWN  WITH  THREE  TRANSFERS,  NO.  VI.  -  WORCESTER  TEAPOT,  C.  I765  :  TWO  FINE  TRANSFERS  IN  PURPLE  BY 

INSIDE  IS  A  PAINTED  SCROLL  BORDER  :  CF.  ROBT.  HANCOCK'S  'THE  WATERFALL'  ROBERT  HANCOCK  :  THE  ONE  SHOWN  ABOVE  HAS  NOT  BEFORE  BEEN  RECORDED 


NO.  VH.  -  WORCESTER  CUP  &  SAUCER,  C.  1 765,  WITH  UNRECORDED  HANCOCK  NO.  VLTI.  -  WORCESTER  SAUCER  DISH,  C.  1 765  :  PRINTED  IN  DARK  PURPLE  WITH 
PRINT  IN  PURPLE  :  PART  OF  TEA-SERVICE  OF  TWELVE  DIFFERENT  TRANSFERS        AN  UNRECORDED  TRANSFER,  PROBABLY  BY  ONE  OF  ROBERT  HANCOCK'S  PUPI1  S 


NO.  IX.  -  WORCESTER  BOWL  (TWO  MORE  ARE  KNOWN)  OF  C.  I762  !  TRANSFER  NO.  X.  -  WORCESTER  BOWL  :  THE  RIGHT-HAND  HA]  I  OF  NO.  IX  :  THESE  BOWLS 
BY  ROBT.  HANCOCK  COPIED  FROM  FNGRAVING  BY  T.  MAJOR  SHOWN  IN  NO.  IV         WERE  APPARENTLY  USED  BY  THE  'MARINE  SOCIETY'  FOR  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS 
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punch-bowls.  Or  could  they  have  been  ceremonial  bowls  to  be  used  by 
the 'Boy  Fifcrs'  on  special  occasions?  The  second  suggestion  is  perhaps 
the  more  likely,  as  bowls  were  always  used  instead  of  cups  and  saucers 
at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  both  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  in  the 
training-ships.  Links  with  the  Worcester  factory  and  Robert  Hancock 
are  provided  in  the  first  subscription  list  of  the  Society.  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen  gave  .£30  and  Francis  Hayman  gave  a  drawing  for  a  frontispiece, 
which  does  in  fact  appear  in  the  same  book  as  the  certificate  and  sub- 
scription list.  Admiral  Boscawen  may  well  have  recommended  Hanway 
to  the  Worcester  factory,  as  his  own  portrait  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
Hancock's  finest  engravings  on  Worcester  mugs.*  Francis  Hayman  could 
have  suggested  to  Hanway  that  he  should  get  the  bowls  made  at  Worces- 
ter, as  a  drawing  by  Hayman,  in  one  of  the  boxes  at  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
was  engraved  by  Hancock  and  the  transfer  is  well  known  on  Worcester 
porcelain.f  An  amusing  and  piquant  touch  in  the  subscription  list  is  the 
following  item:  'Two  gentlemen  in  acknowledgement  of  injustice  done 
a  Lady  -£5.5-  — 

The  piece  shown  in  No.  xi  is  a  very  rare  example  of  a  commemorative 
mug.  It  is  earthenware,  but  very  thin,  with  a  greenish-grey  glaze  and  a 
reeded  loop  handle,  which  is  suggestive  of  Caughley  pottery.  In  a  dis- 
cussion at  the  meeting  of  the  English  Ceramic  Circle  in  April,  1952, 
however,  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  made  and  printed  at  one  of  the  Liver- 
pool factories.  The  fine  engraving,  probably  by  John  Sadler,  shows  a 
bust  portrait  of  Admiral  Rodney  with  a  half-scroll  terminating  in  a  floral 
spray,  with  the  words,  'Sir  Geo  Bridges'  on  the  left,  and  a  similar  half- 
scroll  on  the  right,  with  the  words  'Rodney  Bar'.  Below  the  bust  and 
scrolls  is  a  trophy,  and  a  map  showing  Spain,  Morocco  and  Gibraltar. 
Late  in  1779  Admiral  Rodney  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  with  instructions  to  relieve  Gibraltar  on  his  way  to  the  West 
Indies.  On  8th  January,  1780,  Rodney  captured  a  Spanish  convoy  off 
Cape  Finisterre,  and  eight  days  later  he  met  and  defeated  Admiral  Don 
Juan  de  Langarra  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  mug  was,  no  doubt,  made  to 

*  Sec  'Cook',  Appendix  No.  15. 

+  See  'Cook',  Appendix  No.  68,  May  Day. 


NO.  XI.  -  LIVERPOOL  POTTERY  MUG,  C.  I780  :  PORTRAIT  OF  ADMIRAL  RODNEY 
COMMEMORATING   HIS   SPANISH   VICTORY   OFF   CAPE   ST.    VINCEN1    IN    1 780 


celebrate  the  victory,  and  it  is  strange  that  more  specimens  have  not  been 
recorded. 

Liverpool  provides  yet  another  rare  and  interesting  commemorative 
mug  which  is  shown  in  No.  xii.  This  mug  has  the  grey  appearance 
associated  with  so  many  Liverpool  pieces,  and  a  thin  greenish  glaze 
with  a  flat  base  without  any  foot  rim.  The  transfer  is  a  portrait  of  Wm. 
Pitt  with  a  scroll  underneath  with  floral  terminals.  On  the  left-hand  half 
of  the  scroll  are  the  words,  'The  Right  Hon.'  and  on  the  right-hand  side 
"Will"1  Pitt  Esq.'  The  print  bears  the  signature 'T.  Billinge  Sc.'  below  the 
left-hand  corner.  Mr.  Honey  refers  to  a  similar  mug  in  his  book  Old 
English  Porcelain  (page  201),  but  no  other  subject  by  Billinge  is  known 
at  the  present  time.  This  engraving  was  in  all  probability  executed  about 
1760,  when  'The  Great  Commoner'  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity; 
but  in  any  case  well  before  1766,  when  he  became  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
This  print  is  almost  the  same  as  the  one  by  Hancock  on  a  Worcester 
mug  in  the  Schreiber  Collection,*  and  has  been  taken  from  the  portrait 
by  William  Hoare,  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

When  it  is  realized  that  Hancock  himself  was  producing  plates  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  many  unrecorded 
prints  executed  by  him,  that  are  awaiting  recognition.  One  day,  too, 
evidence  may  be  forthcoming  that  will  enable  us  to  identify  with  cer- 
tainty specimens  of  engravings  by  Valentine  Green.  The  prints  that 
appear  on  enamels  and  ceramics  are  very  rarely  original  designs,  but 
were  inspired  by  paintings,  drawings  and  engravings  by  other  artists. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  original  designs  which  Hancock  used  as  a 
basis  for  his  own  work  have  been  traced,  but  many  others  have  not  been 
identified  up  to  the  present  time.  No  doubt  some  of  them  have  been  re- 
corded and  are  to  be  found  in  museums  and  libraries,  but  they  have  never 
been  connected  with  similar  ceramic  designs  by  Hancock.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  as  well  that  some  information  will  soon  be  available  about 
Hancock's  assistants.  The  field  for  further  research  by  collectors  of 
transfer-printed  wares  seems  to  grow  even  wider,  and  each  discovery 
offers  new  possibilities  for  study  and  development. 
*  No.  654. 


NO.  XII.  -  LIVERPOOL  MUG,  C.  1 760  '.  PORTRAIT  OF  WM.  PITT  SIGNED  *T.  BILLINGE 
S( :'  :  PROBABLY  PRODUCED  WHEN  PITT  WAS  AT  THE  HEIGHT  OF  HIS  POPULARITY 
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BRONZE  MORTARS 

by  YVONNE  HACKENBROCH 


NO.  I.  -  BRONZE  MORTAR  DISPLAYING  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD  AND  DATE  I45I  NO.  II.  -  ANOTHER  SIDE  IS  ORNAMENTED  WITH  THE  FIGURE  OF  ST.  LEONARD 

FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  bronzes  have  usually  been  symbolic  significance,  imposed  by  misfortune,  doubt  or  dis- 
attributed  to  some  important  centre  where  artists  con-  belief.  In  the  Alpine  regions  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  moreover, 
gregated  and  exchanged  ideas.  They  tend  to  be  composite  St.  Leonard  was  venerated  as  protector  of  domestic  animals;  an 
in  style,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  recognize  their  historic  or  art-  association,  it  would  seem,  due  to  the  willingness  of  the  animals 
istic  background.  Fortunately,  when  considering  a  bronze  mortar  which  live  with  man  to  give  up  their  natural  freedom  and  to 
(Nos.  i  and  ii)  in  the  collection  of  Judge  Untermyer  at  New  serve  him  in  captivity.  The  appearance  of  the  saint  suggests  corn- 
York,  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  lay  figures  of  two  holy  bishops,  parison  with  a  similar  figure  on  a  woodcut  (No.  iii),  made  in 
together  with  an  armorial  shield,  and  thus  determine  not  only  the  the  region  of  the  Alps  about  1425-30. 

origin  of  the  mortar,  but  even  the  family  to  which  it  belonged.  The  Virgin  and  Child  is  of  a  type  known  as  The  beautiful 

The  mortar  is  cast  in  yellow  bell-metal,  provided  with  two  Madonna'  (Die  schoetie  Madonna),  stressing  the  tender  intimacy 

square-set  loop  handles  of  braided-rope  design,  and  it  stands  between  mother  and  child.  The  rhythmic  flow  and  undulating 

nine  inches  in  height.  The  sides,  outflaring  towards  the  lip,  are  outlines  of  the  Madonna's  gown  are  rendered  in  that  'soft  style' 

ornamented  with  figures  standing  beneath  Gothic  cusped  and  winch  prevailed  in  Southern  Germany  and  Austria  after  1400.  A 

arched  canopies,  above  a  base  with  plain  mouldings  and  tassel-  similar  figure  in  monumental  sculpture  is  the  Madonna  of  the 

shaped  spurs.  The  figures  of  St.  Leonard  and  of  the  Virgin  and  Franciscan  Church  at  Salzburg,  dating  from  the  first  third  of  the 

Child  are  easily  recognizable.  Those  of  two  holy  bishops  are  less  Fifteenth  Century,  which  illustrates  the  same  style  derived  from 

so.  Beneath  each  handle  is  an  armorial  shield  displaying  a  frog,  Bohemia. 

surmounted  by  a  large  'F'.  Below  the  shields  appears  the  date  Who,  then,  arc  the  two  bishops  represented  on  the  mortar ? 

1451,  scratched  into  the  wax  mould  before  casting.  They  arc  identical  in  appearance,  differentiated  only  by  means  of 

St.  Leonard,  in  a  deacon's  habit,  is  shown  holding  a  book  in  a  basket-like  container  and  an  architectural  implement.  Since  it 

one  hand,  fetters  and  chains  in  the  other.  He  is  the  patron  saint  may  be  inferred  that  their  cult  was  local  rather  than  national, 

of  prisoners  and  of  those  Christian  souls  whose  chains  arc  of  these  few  relevant  facts  suggest  Bavaria  and  Austria  as  the 
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NO.  III.  -  WOODCUT  OF  ST.  LEONARD  :  MADE  IN  REGION  OF  THE  ALPS,  I425-3O 

regions  where  the  two  saints  were  venerated  and,  from  the  evi- 
dence now  to  be  considered,  that  they  represent  St.  Rupert 
and  St.  Virgil  (No.  iv). 

St.  Rupert,  first  bishop  of  Salzburg  (jo$-circa  715-18),  is  fre- 
quently represented  with  a  container  of  salt,  symbol  of  the  salt 
industry  which  the  saint  introduced  to  the  district.  Thus  he 
assured  the  prosperity  of  his  congregation,  and  the  town  of 
Salzburg  thereby  derived  its  name. 

St.  Virgil,  eighth  bishop  of  Salzburg  (745-84),  was  the  builder 
or  the  cathedral  there,  erected  in  honour  of  St.  Rupert,  whose 
bones  were  placed  there  in  773.  Contemporaries  referred  to  the 
saint  as  the  'geometer',  and  later  generations  depicted  him  with 
an  architectural  implement  as  symbol  of  his  building  activities. 
St.  Virgil's  tomb  is  in  the  monastery  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Salz- 
burg, which  he  also  founded.  After  the  great  fire  of  882,  the 
gutted  cathedral  of  Salzburg  was  rebuilt  and  dedicated  jointly  to 
the  saints  Rupert  and  Virgil,  whose  figures  appear  thereafter  side 
by  side  on  all  the  episcopal  seals  and  coins  of  the  diocese. 

The  figures  of  these  two  holy  bishops  are  cast  from  one  mould. 
They  arc  short-set,  with  sloping  shoulders  and  of  an  earlier  style, 
considering  the  date  and  shape  of  the  mortar.  That  shape  is  en- 
tirely Gothic,  and  stresses  slender,  vertical  lines,  with  arches 
crowned  by  Gothic  tracery.  The  figures,  however,  recall  earlier 
representations  of  the  same  saints  on  the  baptismal  font  of  the 
cathedral  at  Salzburg,  cast  by  Master  Hcinrich  in  1321.  There, 
beneath  romanesque  arches,  a  number  of  saints  is  depicted,  all 
of  identical  appearance:  with  mitre,  pallium  and  book  in  hand. 


Names  disclose  their  identity,  and  of  course  the  patron  saints  of 
the  cathedral,  Rupert  and  Virgil,  are  shown  and  identified.  Since 
their  representations  in  bronze  must  have  been  rare,  and  since 
this  font  is  an  outstanding  example  of  bronze  casting,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  a  later  artist  turned  to  this  famous  monu- 
ment to  give  utmost  authenticity  to  the  figures  of  the  two  bishops 
he  was  commissioned  to  portray. 

The  conclusion  that  the  origin  of  the  mortar  was  at  Salzburg 
is  confirmed  by  consideration  of  the  armorial  shields  on  which 
appear  the  figure  of  a  frog  surmounted  by  the  letter  'F'.  The  frog 
is  the  emblem  of  the  Bavarian  family  of  Froeschl  von  Martzoll, 
a  pun  on  the  name  'Froeschl',  which  in  German  is  'frog'.  About 
1 45 1,  the  date  on  the  mortar,  three  brothers,  Peter,  Ludwig  and 
Georg  Froeschl,  lived  at  Reichenhall  and  Traunstein  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  thanks  to  salt-mining  and  trade  along  the 
river  Inn,  under  privileges  extended  by  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria. 
Marble  effigies  at  Martzoll,  Reichenhall  and  Passau  show  prom- 
inent members  of  the  family,  including  the  knight  Tristram  (died 
1 508),  represented  in  full  armour  by  an  artist  working  in  the  style 
of  Hans  Valkcnauer,  and  Wigulcus,  bishop  of  Passau  (1500-17), 
whose  figure  appears  again  on  a  woodcut  by  Hans  Burgmair. 

The  principal  branch  of  the  Froeschl  family  resided  in  the 
castle  of  Karlstcin,  near  Salzburg,  which  was  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  duly  returned  in  1590,  when 
the  house  of  Froeschl  became  extinct.  The  inventory  of  the 
castle,  compiled  after  the  death  of  Degenhard  in  1553,  lists  the 
mobile  property,  then  called  'Vahrnuss',  a  word  derived  from  the 
old  German  'Fahrnisse' (things  which  travel),  and  which  included 
'a  mortar  and  pestle'  {ein  Moerser  sammt  Stoessl).  The  conclusion 
that  the  mortar  thus  recorded  may  be  the  mortar  here  described, 
is  possible  and  tempting,  but  is  not  subject  to  definite  proof. 

There  are  two  other  mortars  of  similar  shape  and  proportion, 
both  depicting  a  Virgin  and  Child  identical  with  the  figure  on 


NO.  IV.  -  MORTAR  SHOWING  ST.  RUPERT  &  ST.  VIRGIL  :  JUDGE  UNTERMYER  COLL. 
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the  mortar  in  Judge  Untcrmyer's  collection.  One  of  these  (No. 
v)  was  bequeathed  to  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  at  Paris  by 
Mr.  Martin  Le  Roy.  Of  unknown  origin,  and  classified  as  Flem- 
ish or  French,  this  mortar  shows  the  Crucifixion  and  the  figure 
of  St.  Dorothy  beside  that  of  the  Madonna,  with  the  legend: 
maria  p  .  .  .  p.  The  entire  surface  is  covered  with  a  scale  pattern, 
obtained  by  incising  in  the  wax  before  casting.  The  other  mortar 
(No.  vi),  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  shows  the 
Crucifixion  beside  the  Madonna,  but  the  surface  of  this  bronze 
lacks  the  fine  treatment  and  finish  of  the  companion  pieces  at 
New  York  and  Paris.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  three 
mortars  originated  in  the  same  workshop  and  were  cast  from  the 
same  basic  mould,  with  necessary  variations  of  the  figure  subjects. 

In  conclusion  it  is  suggested  that  the  origin  of  this  group  of 
bronze  mortars  should  be  sought  at  Salzburg.  The  representation 
of  the  town's  patron  saints  in  a  style  which  combines  the 
originality  of  the  Alpine  region  with  contemporary  Bohemian 
Court  Art,  indicates  local  rather  than  imported  work.  More- 
over, Salzburg  was  now  able  to  look  back  upon  a  long  tradition 
in  the  art  of  bronze  casting,  of  which  the  baptismal  font  at  the 
cathedral,  completed  1321,  is  an  outstanding  example.  Old  in- 
ventories repeatedly  refer  to  the  great  number  of  church  bells 
which  must  have  formed  a  major  part  of  the  workshop's  activi- 
ties; but  unfortunately  only  few  examples  survive.  Among  these 
are  three  bells  at  the  Franciscan  church  at  Salzburg,  including  one 
inscribed  maister  Jorg  hat  die  glockchai  gosseti,  1448  ('master  Jorg 
has  cast  this  bell,  1448'),  three  years  before  the  date  engraved  on 
Judge  Untermyer's  mortar.  If  only  our  knowledge  of  similar 
bronzes  were  less  fragmentary,  one  could  hope  to  find  identical 
figure  decoration  on  mortars  and  bells  from  one  workshop.  But 
bell-metal  was  too  easily  converted  into  cannons  and  other 
weapons  to  escape  the  destructive  tides  of  war  throughout  the 
centuries. 


No  doubt  the  failure  to  ascribe  these  mortars  to  the  region  of 
Salzburg  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  the  ascendancy  of  the  Vischer  workshop  at  Nu- 
remberg has  tended  to  overshadow  other  similar  enterprises. 
Henceforth  the  Vischer  family  provided  Southern  Germany, 
parts  of  Austria,  of  Northern  Italy  and  even  Poland  with  many 
decorative  bronzes  and  articles  of  domestic  use.  Among  the  fore- 
most bronze  vessels  of  the  early  Vischer  workshop  is  the  bap- 
tismal font  of  the  St.  Scbaldus  church  at  Nuremberg,  cast  circa 
1430.  There  are  certain  affinities  of  style  between  this  font  and 
the  group  of  mortars  here  considered,  particularly  when  com- 
paring the  figures  of  saints  grouped  beneath  cusped  arches.  But 
these  similarities,  no  doubt,  are  due  in  some  measure  to  the 
generally  accepted  style  of  the  period,  and  to  the  natural  de- 
pendence of  a  provincial  workshop  upon  the  leading  art  centre 
of  international  fame,  as  enjoyed  by  the  Vischer  family  at 
Nuremberg. 

The  refreshing,  naive  charm  of  these  mortars  would  be  quite 
unusual  in  bronzes  from  a  highly  organized  workshop,  where  the 
attainment  of  technical  perfection  often  imposed  some  restraint 
on  the  imagination  of  individual  artists.  The  connexion  with  the 
Froeschl  family  finally  links  the  mortar  at  New  York,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Judge  Irwin  Untermyer,  to  the  local  history  of  Salz- 
burg. Also  from  the  same  district  comes  a  fifteenth-century-  wood- 
en panel,  carved  with  the  frogs  of  the  Froeschl  family,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  Oscar  Bondi  Collection  at  Vienna,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  a  dealer  in  New  York.  It  is  hoped  that 
research  may  further  confirm  this  attribution  of  fifteenth-century 
bronzes  to  the  district  of  Salzburg,  rather  than  to  those  centres  of 
artistic  bronze  productions,  which  are  more  fully  established  in 
the  records  of  art.  The  author  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
any  reader  possessing  further  knowledge  of  this  particular 
subject. 


no.  v 
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JEAN  DE  LUXEMBOURG, 
SEIGNEUR  DE  VILLE 

by  DR.  GASTON  VAN  CAMP 

(Conservateur  des  Musees  Royanx  des  Beaux-Arts  de  Belgique) 


AMONG  the  portraits  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
/\  in  the  Musees  Royaux  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Brussels,  is  one 
Jl  jL  (No.  i)  which  belongs  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  It  has  been  attributed  to  various  painters,  and  the 
identification  of  the  sitter  has  occasionally  been  queried.  The 
painting  has  been  attributed  successively  to  van  Orley,  Jean  Gos- 
sart  (Mabuse),  then,  more  cautiously,  to  the  Netherlandish 
School,  and  finally  to  the  Master  of  the  Magdalen  Legend.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  sitter  was  Guillaume  de  Croy,  and  then, 
with  some  hesitation,  the  name  of  Jean  de  Luxembourg  was  put 
forward,  and  under  this  name  the  picture  has  figured  in  several 
exhibitions. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  latter  identification  was  the 
youth  of  the  sitter,  because,  although  the  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known, the  date  of  his  death  (1508)  is  known.  In  order  that  the 
sitter  and  the  painting,  the  style  and  the  costume — which  are 
clearly  those  of  the  very  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century — 
should  agree,  it  is  essential  that  the  man  should  have  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece  while  still  very  young, 
and,  above  all,  that  at  the  date  of  his  death  in  1508  he  should 
still  have  been  a  young  man.  In  the  case  of  Jean  de  Luxembourg, 
Seigneur  de  Ville,  both  these  conditions  are  met. 

His  youth  was  exceptional  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  by 
the  fourth  Sovereign  of  the  Order,  and  the  nomination  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  particular  favour  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in 
whose  immediate  circle  he  lived.  History  records  that  Jean  de 
Luxembourg  received  the  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  his 
youth — the  youth  which  the  portrait  reveals — at  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  the  Order,  held  in  Brussels  in  January,  1500,  and  that 
he  was  the  Great  Chamberlain  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  Castile 
and  father  of  Charles  V.  Perhaps  to  his  feelings  of  personal  friend- 
ship Philip  also  added  those  of  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Luxem- 
bourg, several  members  of  which  had  vigorously  supported  the 
House  of  Burgundy.  His  youth  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1508, 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Philip,  is  confirmed  by  his  epitaph  in 
the  church  of  the  Jacobins  at  Douay,  of  which  the  first  and  the 
last  lines  arc  as  follows:  'Cy  gist  dessous  ceste  lame — he  noble  coeur 
dont  Dieti  ait  Vdtnt — De  messire  Jean  de  Luxembourg — Seigneur  de 
Ville  et  Culembourg —  .  .  .  La  mort  Ya  prins  pour  ici  mectre — Deux 
ans  apres  le  roy  son  maistre — En  la  vraie  fteur  de  son  age — Dont  c  est 
pitie  et  plus  dommage.'  ('Here  lies  beneath  this  plaque — The  noble 
heart,  whose  soul  may  God  receive — Of  the  Lord  Jean  de  Luxem- 
bourg— Seigneur  de  Ville  and  Culembourg —  .  .  .  Death  did  him 
take  to  put  him  here — Two  years  after  the  King  his  master — In 
the  very  flower  of  his  age — Which  is  most  pitiable  and  grievous.') 

He  had  married  Elisabeth  de  Culembourg,  and  in  the  Orphan- 
age (Elisabeths  Weeshuis)  at  Culembourg  there  is  a  triple  portrait 
representing,  from  left  to  right,  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  his  widow 
Elisabeth  de  Culembourg,  founder  of  the  Orphanage,  and  her 
second  husband,  Antoinc  de  Lalaing,  whom  she  married  in  1509. 
In  this  picture  the  three  persons  are  identified  by  their  arms,  and 
although  executed  by  another  hand,  the  resemblance  of  the  left- 
hand  person  to  the  portrait  in  the  Brussels  Museum  would  seem 


NO.  I.  —  JEAN  DE  LUXEMBOURG,  SEIGNEUR  DE  VILLE  (DIED  1508)  : 
BY  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MAGDALEN  LEGEND  :  MUSEES  ROYAUX 
DES  BEAUX-ARTS,  BRUXELLES  :  OFTEN  THIS  PAINTING  HAS  BEEN 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  VAN  ORLEY  OR  TO  JEAN  GOSSART  (MABUSE) 


difficult  to  contest.  Furthermore,  while  admitting  that  the  in- 
scription on  this  picture  was  added  at  a  later  date,  the  apparent 
age  of  the  sitters — particularly  that  of  Elisabeth  de  Culembourg 
— seems  to  show  that  the  triple  portrait  was  actually  painted  in 
1509,  the  year  of  Elisabeth's  second  marriage.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  L.  Sillevis  (Ond  Holland,  1933),  who  tentatively  attributed  the 
work  to  Jan  Mostaert,  while  Dr.  Hoogewcrff  suggested  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Band  of  Archers  A  (Mcester  van  Rot  A). 

The  portrait  in  the  Musees  Royaux  d.  B.-A.,  Brussels  is,  as  has 
been  said,  attributed  to  the  Master  of  the  Magdalen  Legend.  It  is 
known  that  this  painter,  deriving  from  the  Brussels  School  of  the 
end  of  the  Fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Centuries, 
takes  his  name  from  a  series  of  panels  representing  scenes  from  the 
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legend  of  the  Magdalen,  now  widely  scat- 
tered, but  which  have  served  as  a  basis  for 
the  reconstruction  of  his  oeuvre.  His  numer- 
ous portraits  confirm  that  he  was  a  Court 
painter,  with  all  that  that  sometimes  en- 
tails in  submission  to  the  taste  of  the  time 
and  the  patron.  Furthermore,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Friedlander,  who  identifies 
this  Master  with  Pieter  van  Coninxloo,  he 
seems  to  have  continued  to  enjov  the 
favour  of  the  Court,  while  other  painters, 
far  greater  than  he.  made  only  a  passing; 
appearance  there.  This  explains,  or  even 
justifies,  at  least  in  his  portraits,  his  rather 
archaic  but  often  subtle  style,  to  be  seen 
in  the  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  which  can  also 
be  found  in  his  other  portraits,  notablv 
those  of  Philip  the  Fair  painted  in  1483, 
and  again  circa  1490  and  circa  1500.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  also  at 
approximately  this  date,  after  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  that  the 
artist  painted  the  portrait  of  the  new 
Knight,  the  friend,  counsellor  and  Great 
Chamberlain  of  Philip. 

There  is  one  other  interesting  portrait 
of  Jean  de  Luxembourg  which  must  be 
mentioned.  Mr.  J.  O.  Flatter,  of  London, 
recently  asked  me  to  identify  the  sitter  in 
a  charming  little  panel  in  his  collection 
(No.  ii).  As  may  be  seen,  the  person  repre- 
sented is  clearly  identical  with  the  one 
painted  by  the  Master  of  the  Magdalen 
Legend.  Apart  from  a  few  details,  this 
little  portrait  appears  to  be  completely 
derived  from  that  by  the  Master,  and 
what  differences  there  are  in  feeling  are 
almost  certainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
painter  of  the  London  portrait  was  rather 
more  of  a  miniaturist,  or  else  deliberately 
worked  on  this  scale,  since  the  little  panel 
measures  only  17  X  14  cms.,  including 
the  frame.  But  if  the  author  of  this  tiny 
panel  was  closely  following  the  portrait 
in  the  Brussels  Museum,  he  must  have 
done  so  before  this  last  underwent,  at  the 
top  and  in  the  centre,  the  repaints  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected.  In  the  panel 
in  the  Flatter  Collection  there  may  be 
seen,  at  the  top  of  the  cap,  a  tag  which 
has  disappeared  in  the  Brussels  portrait, 
the  X-ray  of  which  (No.  iii)  clearly  shows 
the  repaint,  and  reveals  that  all  the 
original  paint  has  been  removed,  no 
doubt  accidentally,  right  down  to  the 
wood.  Therefore  the  portrait  in  the  Flatter 
Collection  is  a  little  living  witness  of  the 
past  appearance  of  the  Master's  work. 

NO.  n  (ABOVE).  -  'JEAN  DE  LUXEMBOURG-  :  PANEL. 
17  X  14  CMS.  INCLUDING  FRAME  :  J.  O.  FLATTER  COL- 
LECTION, LONDON  :  NO.  LTI.  -  X-RAY  PHOTOGRAPH 
OF  THE  TOP  OF  THE  CAP  OF  THE  BRUSSELS  PORTRAIT 
(NO.   i),   WHICH   CLEARLY   SHOWS   THE  REPAINT 
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THE  JUNIOR  CONNOISSEUR'S  NOTEBOOK— VI 

JOHN  SEYMOUR  LUCAS,  R. A. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  ADRIAN  BURY  (HON.  R.W.S.) 


SINCE  sentiment  is  the  very  basis  of  human  existence,  any  art  that 
attempts  to  eliminate  it  must  fail  to  move  or  communicate  with 
humanity.  In  religious,  historical  and  genre  subjects,  as  well  as  in  pure 
decoration,  a  natural  effect  or  rhythm  which  appeals  to  our  senses  is 
inevitable. 

Looking  recently  at  the  painting  by  Seymour  Lucas  seen  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  God  rest  ye  merrie,  Gentlemen,  let  nothing  ye  dismay,  I  was  im- 
pressed not  only  by  its  technical  qualities  but  by  the  feeling  that  the  artist 
has  put  into  it.  A  young  boy  in  immaculate  white  seventeenth-century 
costume  is  about  to  sing  this  Christmas  carol  to  accompaniment  by 
musicians  with  various  string  and  wind  instruments.  Faces,  poses,  several 
pairs  of  hands  and  dress  arc  truthfully  characterized  against  a  wall  hung 
with  some  shimmering  material  and  two  paintings  in  gilt  frames.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  in  the  Royal  Academy  for  1903,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  great  fame  that  Seymour  Lucas  once  held  in  the 
estimation  both  of  the  public  and  of  connoisseurs. 

The  artist  was  born  in  1 849,  and  thus  comes  into  the  category  of  the 
late  Victorian  and  Edwardian  School.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools,  began  to  exhibit  early  and  was  an  A.R.A.  by  the  time  he  was 
thirty-five.  Lucas,  in  the  main,  was  a  history  painter,  but  human  and 
realistic  rather  than  grandiose  and  sublime.  His  object  was  to  recreate 
the  past  much  as  a  novelist  like  Scott  or  Thackeray  resuscitated  people 
and  scenes  that  time  has  overcome.  Such  a  talent  demands  imagination, 
scholarship,  craftsmanship  and  an  indefatigable  insistence  on  detail:  and 
these  qualities  Lucas  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Year  after  year, 
his  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  were  immensely  popular  precisely 
because  he  could  reveal  the  drama  and  facts  of  history  in  a  vivid  and 
engaging  style. 

Editors  of  illustrated  journals  and  magazines  competed  with  one 
another  for  the  right  to  reproduce  Lucas's  latest  works,  and  in  this  way 
the  artist  gained  universal  popularity  and  his  pictures  became  household 
words  all  over  the  world. 

If  he  was  not  the  first  artist  of  Victorian  times  to  make  history  pictori- 
ally  attractive,  none  was  better  equipped  temperamentally  and  technic- 
ally to  invest  it  with  a  sense  of  truth.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  Lucas  was  an  enthusiastic  antiquary  as  well  as  an  artist,  and  his 
scholarship  as  regards  past  periods,  not  only  in  historical  characters  but 
in  furniture,  armour  and  weapons  of  war,  was  exact.  He  was  a  collector 
of  taste  and  could  discuss  most  things  of  antiquarian  interest  with  a 
connoisseur's  erudition. 

The  generation  that  was  young  in  Edwardian  times  will  recall  a  pic- 
ture entitled  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  Setting  Sun.  In  this  work,  Lucas 
illustrated  the  moment  when  Cardinal  Wolsey,  apprehensive  of  his  com- 
ing fall,  is  pacing  the  green  sward  at  Hampton  Court.  Wolsey's  pose  and 
expression  are  a  blend  of  anxiety  and  regret.  His  rich  red  robe  is  con- 
trasted with  the  dark,  shadowy  yew  hedge,  above  and  beyond  which  is 
the  crenellated  wall  of  the  palace  caught  by  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun. 
Three  figures  to  the  right  of  the  picture  watch  the  great  man  passing  by, 
each  step  brmging  him  nearer  to  his  desperate  end.  Sentiment  has  dic- 
tated the  mood  and  rare  artistry  has  expressed  it  in  paint. 

Then  there  were  such  pictures  as  A  Whip  for  Van  Tromp,  showing 
Pepys  and  other  Admiralty  officials  studying  the  model  of  a  ship  about 
to  be  constructed  for  some  future  naval  action.  Many  of  Lucas's  works 
were  inspired  by  war  and  rebellion— News  of  the  Armada,  A  Tale  of  Edge- 
hill,  From  the  Field  of  Sedgemoor,  Rebel-hunting  after  Culloden,  The  Gordon 
Riots  and  The  Spy  in  the  Camp  were  typical  of  his  art. 

Where  Lucas  excelled  was  in  his  power  to  visualize  the  drama  of 
times  past  as  it  affected  the  individual,  whether  he  were  king,  queen, 
prelate,  councillor  or  peasant,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  took  extra- 
ordinary pains  to  place  his  figures  in  accurate  costumes  and  appropriate 


background.  His  research  in  this  respect  was  profound,  even  to  every 
detail  of  dress  and  uniform,  furniture  and  ornament  relevant  to  the  theme 
in  hand. 

The  artist  never  descended  into  the  melodramatic.  Whatever  the 
incident,  it  was  rendered  with  dignity  and  restraint.  He  was  histrionically 
reserved,  with  the  result  that  the  scene  and  the  part  played  upon  his 
canvas  are  convincing. 

Nor"  was  Lucas  without  an  acute  sense  of  humour  or  irony.  A  very 
successful  picture  was  that  entitled  A  Suspicious  Guest  at  the  Mermaid, 
painted  in  1883.  It  shows  a  gentleman  of  the  road,  holding  a  glass  of  wine 
at  an  acute  angle,  and  dozing  blissfully  in  a  chair.  He  is  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  a  notice  for  his  arrest  hangs  on  the  wall  above  his  head. 
Clearly,  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  has 
all  but  made  up  his  mind  that  his  unwelcome  visitor  is  the  wanted  man. 
The  two  yokels  enjoying  their  beer  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  pic- 
ture also  have  their  thoughts.  The  tension  is  perfectly  suggested.  The 
landlord  is  pondering  how  he  can  inform  the  authorities.  At  any  moment 
the  highwayman  will  awake  from  his  somewhat  intoxicated  torpor,  is 
certain  to  see  that  notice  and  attempt  to  escape.  Meantime  we  are  kept 
in  as  anxious  a  feeling  of  suspense  as  drawing  and  paint  could  express. 

As  in  all  Lucas's  pictures,  we  can  hnger  on  the  details  with  pleasurable 
interest — the  panelling  of  the  room  round  the  Tudor  fireplace,  the  life- 
like faces  and  realistic  attitudes,  costumes,  ornaments  and  utensils.  The 
heap  of  vegetables  in  the  left  foreground  is  a  creditable  piece  of  still-life 
in  itself.  With  Lucas  it  was  a  question  of  imagination  plus  fact.  He  was 
a  realist,  and  once  having  made  up  his  mind  as  to  subj  ;ct,  veracity  in  a 
general  and  particular  sense  was  his  guide.  In  The  Call  to  Arms,  a  scene 
on  Plymouth  quay  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  he  introduced  a  heap  of 
fish,  and  for  this  purpose  purchased  a  load  direct  from  a  fishing  smack. 
The  artist  was  very  conscientious  about  the  portraits  that  he  put  into  his 
historical  pictures,  improvising  on  contemporary  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings. His  style  was  never  undistinguished,  founded  as  it  was  on  such 
masters  as  Velazquez  and  the  seventeenth-century  Dutch-interior 
painters .  His  sense  of  colour  and  lighting  was  such  as  made  his  pictures 
conspicuous  in  the  exhibitions  of  his  time. 

History  painting  is  often  considered  demode  to-day,  and  the  reason  is 
not  fir  to  seek.  In  Victorian  times,  which  were  comparatively  calm,  the 
great  events  of  the  past  had  an  excitement  for  those  who  imagined  that 
the  world  was  progressing  towards  a  millennium  of  perpetual  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  that  science  and  politics  would  soon  organize  it  on  a 
Utopian  basis.  Little  did  our  grandfathers  think  that  the  Twentieth 
Century  would  witness  the  greatest  of  all  human  conflicts,  that  even  the 
Napoleonic  wars  would  be  eclipsed  in  size  and  suffering  by  two  world 
wars  before  the  century  had  passed  its  first  fifty  years. 

However  beautifully  painted  to-day,  a  picture  that  is  static  cannot 
hope  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  vast  multitude  as  the  best  colour-films 
with  the  characters  talking  their  parts.  Before  the  films  were  invented  it 
was  the  artist's  prerogative  to  illustrate  in  paint  the  great  dramas  and 
personalities  who  made  history,  and  only  the  artist  had  the  'trick'  of 
doing  it.  A  picture  like  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  Setting  Sun  could  not 
fail  when  it  was  painted  to  attract  the  crowd,  but  nowadays,  however 
accomplished,  its  subject  could  only  be  an  incident  in  a  vast  photographic 
panorama. 

A  work  by  Seymour  Lucas  is  a  period  piece,  but  period  pieces,  in 
either  art  or  furniture,  have  a  habit  of  surviving  the  fashionable  product, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  avalanche  of  abstraction- 
ism that  has  engulf  ed  the  world  of  art,  there  are  not  a  few  private  collec- 
tors who  covet  and  cherish  this  artist's  pictures. 

The  works  of  our  best  Victorian  and  Edwardian  history  painters  take 
their  place,  and  no  small  one,  in  the  art  of  the  nation. 
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CONTRIBUTED  BY  NEVILE  WALLIS 


RENOIR:  A  WORLD  OF  SENSUOUS  BEAUTY 


A MAJOR  collection  of  Renoir's  work, 
shown  at  the  Tate  Gallery  after  delighting 
visitors  to  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  has  lately 
offered  an  opportunity  to  examine  afresh, 
without  any  need  to  revaluate,  the  French  art- 
ist whose  links  with  Titian,  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent Rubens,  led  Roger  Fry  to  call  him  one  of 
the  most  obvious  'old  masters'  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  If  we  classify  Renoir  as  an  Im- 
pressionist, we  must  not  forget  that  he  never 
became  pedantically  attached  to  the  laws  of 
atmospheric  colour,  but  throughout  his  long 
career  continued  to  adapt  whatever  system 
suited  his  purpose.  In  a  leafy  landscape  of  about 
1890,  for  instance,  one  finds  an  intriguing  com- 
pound of  Cezanne  and  Gauguin  combined 
with  the  artist's  own  feathery  touch.  Always 
one  is  conscious  of  the  inquiring  impulses 
underlying  his  simple  joy  in  the  ripeness  of 
living  things. 

Born  in  1841,  son  of  a  tailor  of  Limoges, 
Pierre  Auguste  Renoir  moved  a  little  later 
with  the  family  to  Paris,  and  was  early  put  to 
work  painting  bouquets  on  plates  in  a  porce- 
lain factory.  Having  begun  to  visit  the  Louvre 
his  future  was  decided,  and  in  1862  he  entered 
Gleyre's  studio,  quickly  making  friends  with 
his  fellow  students  Monet,  Sislcy,  and  Bazille 
whose  studio  he  often  shared.  Courbet  was  his 
earliest  influence,  as  a  Group  by  a  Boat  reveals, 
but  throughout  the  '6o's  he  had  little  fortune 
at  the  Salon,  sharing  the  poverty  of  Monet. 
Early  in  the  next  decade  he  fell  under  the  spell 
of  Delacroix's  Algerian  paintings,  and  the 
jewelled  colour  and  rich  matiirc  of  his  Algerian 
Woman,  which  go  far  to  atone  for  the  uncer- 
tain modelling,  are  very  clear  echoes  of  that 
romantic.  In  company  with  Monet,  with 
whom  he  worked  frequently  at  Argcnteuil, 
Renoir  now  began  to  develop  his  Impression- 
ist manner,  contributing  seven  pictures  to  the 
hrst  Impressionist  Exhibition  in  1 874  at  Nadar's 
in  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  These  in- 
cluded the  celebrated  La  Loge,  whose  charm 
attains  an  aristocracy,  and  the  painting  of 
lighted  surfaces  (such  as  the  gloves)  the  last 
degree  of  sensuous  refinement.  This  painting,  I 
think,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  full- 
length  Parisienne,  fuzzy  in  texture  and  rather 
too  obviously  seductive — a  canvas  sent  also  to 
the  '74  exhibition,  and  lately  bequeathed  to  the 
National  Museum  of  Wales. 

Patronized  by  the  Berards  and  the  publisher 
Charpentier,  Renoir  scored  his  first  great 
successes  in  the  late  '70's.  Acclaimed  in  the 
Salon  of  1879,  his  Madame  Charpentier  and  her 
Children  is  beautifully  organized,  with  a  flow- 
ing sequence  of  forms  painted  with  that  caress- 
ing touch  which  delights  us  again  in  the  rather 
later  Green  Jarditiiere,  where  the  blues  in  the 
flesh  echo  with  wonderful  subtlety  the  strong- 
er blues  in  the  white  dress.  The  portraits  of  this 
period  have  a  refinement,  even  a  charm,  which 
never  amounts  to  chic;  and  we  know  for  cer- 


tain that  Renoir  disliked  painting  society 
beauties,  and  later  preferred  to  portray  his 
homely  domestics,  Gabricllc  especially,  who 
was  certainly  not  elegant.  It  speaks  for  his 
courage  that  around  1883  he  abandoned  a 
style  that  was  at  last  beginning  to  win  favour. 
While  visiting  Italy  he  had  admired  Raphael, 
and  working  at  L'Estaquc  with  Cezanne  he 
had  been  attracted  also  to  his  friend's  monu- 
mental style.  His  own  forms,  dissolved  in  light, 
now  seemed  to  him  to  lack  solid  structure,  and 
he  set  himself  to  draw  with  tighter  outlines. 
The  transition  was  awkward,  and  in  a  group  of 
Young  Girls  playing  Battledore,  for  instance,  the 
precisely  drawn  figures  arc  quite  unrelated  to 
the  freely  painted  landscape.  By  the  1890's, 
however,  his  painting  had  become  looser 
again,  and  his  colour  much  hotter  as  well. 

Crippled  by  arthritis,  and  with  the  brush 
attached  to  his  wrist.  Renoir  in  his  last  twenty 
years  painted  only  women,  children  and 
flowers,  besides  landscapes  about  Cagnes,  his 
winter  resort  where  he  died  in  1919.  Though 
his  handling  had  become  coarser  and  his  colour 
often  uncomfortably  florid,  he  could  still  com- 
pass a  great  plasticity  of  form  and  sometimes  a 
splendid  breadth  of  design.  Nevertheless,  th: 
importance  of  his  latest  style  has  certainly  been 
exaggerated,  no  doubt  because  the  finest  of  his 
nineteenth-century  works  are  securely  lodged 
in  museums,  while  late  scraps  (often  mushy  in 


texture — 'sleepy',  like  pears)  arc  still  fre- 
quently fought  for  in  the  art  market.  In  his 
last  years  Renoir  also  supervised,  from  his  bath 
chair,  the  execution  of  several  typical  bronze 
figures,  carried  out  by  Richard  Guino,  a  pupil 
of  Maillol,  from  the  cripple's  sketches  or  small 
models.  As  one  might  expect,  Renoir's  draw- 
ings and  pastels  show  none  of  Degas'  curiosity 
in  momentary  poses  or  unexpected  patterns, 
but  rather  an  absorption  in  the  static  and  sen- 
suous qualities  of  his  models,  his  studies  being 
less  portraits  of  individuals  than  pictorial  sym- 
bols of  womanhood  and  childhood.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  his  subjects  should  attract  women 
artists.  Mary  Cassatt  certainly  studied  them, 
while  some  living  artists  of  much  less  distinc- 
tion have  popularized  Renoir's  kind  of  paint- 
ing, especially  in  America,  in  pictures  of  senti- 
mental appeal. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  America  that  many  of  Re- 
noir's best  paintings  are  now  to  be  found. 
Madame  Charpentier  and  her  Children  is  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  almost  equally 
fine  works  are  in  other  New  York  collections. 
Washington,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and 
notably  the  Barnes  Foundation,  Philadelphia, 
all  possess  Renoir  pictures  as  splendid  as  any  in 
the  Louvre  and  other  Paris  collections.  Hap- 
pily, the  Tate  Gallery  possesses,  with  other 
masterpieces,  La  Premiere  Sortie  and  Les  Para- 
pluies,  and  the  Courtauld  Collection  La  Loge. 
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Victorians  Revisited 

AT  last  a  serious  attempt  is  being  made  to 
il  evaluate  the  contribution  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  to  English  art.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury the  Victorian  painters  were  Aunt  Sallies 
for  the  enlightened,  and  no  attempt  even  was 
made  to  suggest  that  some  of  them  might  have 
been  good  painters,  though  many  were  bad. 
Mr.  Oppe,  in  his  contribution  to  Early  Victorian 
England,  was  the  first  serious  critic  to  treat 
them  seriously.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
slight  vogue  for  the  Victorians  amongst  chi-chi 
interior  decorators,  and  an  equally  unfortunate 
tendency  to  laud  the  productions  of  any  painter 
born  between  1800  and  1850,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  actual  quality  of  achieve- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  however,  more  serious 
studies  have  been  coming  from  the  pens  of  such 
critics  as  Mr.  Graham  Reynolds :  and  at  Foyles 
in  the  autumn  we  were  presented  with  an  ex- 
hibition bearing  the  same  title  as  his  recently 
published  book  Painters  of  the  Victorian  Scene. 
It  was  a  rewarding  experience.  Here  were  some 
of  the  minor  masterpieces  of  the  century, 
paintings  less  experimental  than  those  which 
were  being  produced  by  the  Impressionists  in 
France,  but  a  good  deal  more  thoughtful,  and 
even  more  professional  than  the  works  of  such 
Parisian  pompiers  as  Bougerau.  Millais'  Widow's 
M/Vcfrom  Birmingham  is  as  sophisticated  as  any- 
thing by  Sargent,  as  painterly  as  anything  by, 
say,  Tonks.  Prejudice  on  our  part,  doctrinaire 
idealism  on  theirs,  make  our  attempts  to  evalu- 


ate these  artists'  work  most  difficult.  But  when 
one  is  able  to  look  at  a  painting  such  as  J.  W. 
Havnes's  My  Pupil  without  prejudice  of  any 
kind,  one  sees  that  it  fulfils  many  of  the  condi- 
tions for  excellence  imposed  to-day,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  abstractionists.  The  simple  com- 
position, the  interplay  of  form,  light  and 
colour,  are  most  subtle  and  masterly.  To  deny 
such  a  painting  merit  because  it  clearly  dis- 
plays a  subject  is  the  hcight-of  absurdity. 

Lancashire  Landscapes 

IT  would  not  be  too  fanciful  to  compare 
L.  S.  Lowry,  whose  paintings  were  on  view 
at  the  Lefevre  Gallery,  with  Uccello.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  strangely  original  ar- 
tist, whose  views  of  the  urban  landscapes  of 
industrial  Lancashire  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  contemporary  English  painting,  is  a 
'primitive'  in  the  sense  that  Alfred  Wallis  or 
the  Douanicr  Rousseau  are  primitives.  But  on 
due  consideration  his  primitiveness  seems  to 
be  that  of  an  earlier  age.  Looking  at  one  of 
his  large,  well-ordered  compositions,  I  was 
strongly  reminded  of  Uccello's  hunting  scene 
in  the  Ashmolean  at  Oxford.  There  were  the 
same  tiny,  stylized  figures,  the  same  complex 
and  impressive  command  of  spatial  perspec- 
tive, the  same  uncanny  ability  to  marshal 
many  different  and  complex  elements  into  a 
persuasive  unity.  Less  tangible,  but  common 
to  both  Uccello  and  Lowry,  is  the  ability  to 
suggest  vitality  of  movement  and  arrested 


action.  For,  contrary  to  what  one  might  ex- 
pect from  so  simple  a  person,  Lowry  is  not  an 
artist  of  feeling,  but  an  artist  of  thought.  His 
simplicity  is  not  spontaneous,  and  it  is  only  the 
soft,  dove-like  colouring  which  suggests  senti- 
ment rather  than  logic.  He  is  not,  of  course, 
and  nobody  would  seriously  suggest  it,  so 
great  an  artist  as  Uccello,  but  the  comparison 
is  one  which  needs  making,  and  which  ex- 
plains, however  allusively,  the  great  charm  of 
his  artistic  personality. 

An  Open-air  Museum 

ANTWERP  is  one  of  the  liveliest  cultural 
.cities  in  Europe.  Three  years  ago  the 
Municipality  decided  to  stage  an  open-air  ex- 
hibition of  sculpture  in  the  civic  park  at 
Middelheim,  a  kind  of  Belgian  compromise 
between  Battersea  Park  and  Kensington  Gar- 
dens. It  was  a  great  success,  and  as  a  result  it 
was  resolved  to  transform  the  event  into  a 
European  sculptural  biennale,  and  also  to  in- 
augurate an  alfresco  sculptural  museum,  where 
the  only  overheads  would  be  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  spectators  would  be  able  to  view 
works  of  stone  and  bronze  in  their  appropriate 
natural  setting.  We  have  already  discovered  in 
England,  thanks  to  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, that  leaves,  wood  and  grass  often  make  a 
better  background  than  the  drab  walls  of  a 
gallery.  Works  by  Manzu,  Moore,  Epstein  and 
others  were  bought,  and  the  city's  collection 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  larger  exhibition 
which  finished  in  October  of  last  year.  It  was 
probably  the  largest  collection  of  contempor- 
ary sculpture  ever  to  have  been  amassed  in  one 
place  in  Europe;  and,  though  the  main  em- 
phasis was  on  the  work  of  the  Italians,  England 
was  well  represented.  The  most  impressive 
aspect  of  the  exhibition  was  the  extent  to 
which  it  revealed  the  change  which  has  come 
over  the  very  meaning  of  sculpture.  The  old 
ideals  of  three-dimensional  realization  have 
been  abandoned.  Time  and  time  again  one  sees 
in  a  work  a  translation  into  stone  or  metal  of 
the  painter's  vision.  The  flat  pattern  has 
triumphed  over  plasticity,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
linear  form  has  been  substituted  for  the  massive 
simplicity  of  the  older,  classic  ideal. 

Art  at  Stratford 

IT  is  good  to  know  that  the  art  gallery  at  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  has  been 
opened  again  to  the  public.  It  is  the  only  part 
of  the  old  theatre  which  still  survives,  and  its 
contents  represent  a  fascinating  chapter  in  the 
history  of  English  art  and  English  taste.  In- 
evitably it  is  concerned  with  paintings  of 
Shakespearean  themes;  though  there  are  also 
some  interesting  contributions  to  the  Bard's 
iconography,  including  a  portrait  of  him  by 
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Angelica  Kauffmann,  and  another  by  Ford 
Madox  Brown.  The  backbone  of  the  collection 
is  the  residue  of  Alderman  Boydell's  'Shake- 
speare Gallery'.  One  of  the  first  to  see  the 
possibilities  of  mass-reproduction  of  works  of 
art,  Bovdell,  who  became  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  commissioned  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing artists  of  his  time  to  paint  pictures  on 
themes  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  which  he 
then  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall.  Eventually  the 
plan  was  a  failure,  but  it  had  been  responsible 
for  more  than  a  score  of  important  paintings 
bv  such  artists  as  Reynolds,  Fuseli,  Northcote, 
Romnev  and  others.  Many  of  these  are  now  at 
Stratford.  Rhetorical  often  enough,  sometimes 
lacking  in  those  painterly  qualities  which  we 
most  prize  to-day,  hardly  ever  achieving  great- 
ness, they  are  yet  representative  of  the  English 
romantic  tradition  at  its  liveliest. 

The  subject  of  the  illustration  on  the  facing 
page,  Robert  Smirke's  (1751-1845)  Courad 
and  Borachio  brought  before  Dogberry  and  Watch 
(Cat.  No.  97),  was  presented  to  the  gallery 
by  Mr.  Eliot  Galer. 

Revelation  from  the  North 

DURING  his  hfetime  John  Martin  was 
considered  the  peer  of  Turner.  He  was 
acknowledged,  and  not  in  England  alone,  as 
one  of  the  great  artists  of  his  age.  Yet  within 
twenty  years  of  his  death  he  had  sunk  into 
what  seemed  like  final  oblivion.  Only  a  few 
vears  ago  his  paintings  changed  hands  for  a 
few  pounds.  Now,  however,  though  he  has  not 
been  restored  to  his  former  eminence,  his  rep- 
utation has  been  rehabilitated.  His  works  hang 
in  the  Tate;  he  has  been  the  subject  of  a  con- 
siderable study  by  Mr.  Thomas  Balston;  and 
his  achievement  has  been  displayed  to  the 
public  in  two  important  exhibitions,  the  first 
at  Newcastle  in  1951,  the  last  at  Whitcchapel 
in  September  of  last  year.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
see  what  commends  Martin  to  our  modern 
taste.  He  had  a  dreadful  sense  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic. Some  of  his  paintings  might  well  be 
foreshadowings  of  the  effects  of  the  atom  bomb. 
His  imagination  induces  in  the  spectator  that 
kind  of  vertigo  which  the  Surrealists  deemed 
to  be  the  soal  of  all  art.  Yet,  and  in  this  he  is 
like  many  of  our  contemporary  painters,  his 
ideas  were  too  big  for  his  brush,  and  he  ex- 
pressed in  paint  ideas  which  would  have  been 
more  satisfactorily  translated  into  prose  or 
poetry.  There  was  clearly  a  conflict  in  his 
mind  about  his  own  intentions.  This  is  especi- 
allv  revealed  in  some  of  the  works  on  show  at 
Whitechapel.  The  background  is  full  of  vague, 
mysterious,  paradisaical  goings-on.  The  fore- 
ground displays  an  intensive  observation  of 
flora,  which  would  not  look  out  of  place  in  the 
work  of  a  Pre-Raphaelite,  and  would  certainly 
have  been  applauded  by  Ruskin.  The  vogue  tor 
Martin  is  an  interesting  one,  but  it  will  never 
persuade  posterity  that  he  was  a  great  artist. 

Early  Watercolours 

THE  Girtin  Collection  of  early  English 
watercolours  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind,  and  has  an  historical  interest  which  raises 
it  far  above  the  normal  run  of  such  artistic 


treasure  troves.  It  was  started  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Girtin  (1801-74), 
the  son  of  the  unhappily  short-lived  artist,  and 
has  been  enriched  by  subsequent  generations 
of  the  family  until  the  present  day,  when  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  Thomas  Girtin,  Jnr.  Some 
idea  of  its  riches  was  indicated  in  an  exhibition 
at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  in  1920,  but  it  had 
not  been  seen  in  its  entirety  until  last  year, 
when  over  a  hundred  items  were  on  view  in 
the  Graves  Art  Gallery  at  Sheffield.  Naturally 
enough,  there  is  a  fine  selection  of  Girtins,  in- 
cluding some  copies  of  engravings  which  go 
far  to  explain  the  sources  of  his  inspiration. 
Sketches  by  James  Moore,  drawings  bv 
Cozens,  classical  compositions  bv  Marco  Ricci 
and  etchings  bv  Pirancsi  all  provided  material 
for  Girtin's  fertile  imagination.  Above  all, 
there  are  the  lovely  views  of  Yorkshire,  the 
finest  of  which  is  probably  the  view  of  Sand- 
send  which  has  been  exhibited  at  Agnew's. 
Four  Cotmans  and  some  enterprising  works  by 
Alexander  Cozens  are  sandwiched  amongst 
the  drawings  of  such  minor  luminaries  as 
Michaelangelo  Rooker,  William  James  Muller, 
and  that  unfairly  neglected  artist  William 
Henry  Hunt.  There  is  a  fascinating  Rowland- 
son,  too,  on  that  most  sacred  of  themes,  the 
Royal  Academy. 

A  Painter  of  the  South 

DURING  last  October  the  O'Hana  Gal- 
leries, London,  showed  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  E.  Bellini.  With  a  surname  not 
unknown  in  the  history  of  art,  Mr.  Bellini 
revealed  himself  as  a  master  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean scene.  Using  a  palette-knife  extensive!}', 
his  paintings  convey  in  rich,  luminous  paint 
a  sense  of  the  sun-dappled  serenity  of  France. 
He  is  especially  happy  with  interpreting  the 
interplay  of  light,  and  using  it  as  a  means  of 


conveying  the  depth  and  plasticity  of  the 
scenes  which  he  depicts.  So  adequate  is  his 
style  for  the  intentions  which  he  cherishes, 
however,  that  it  is  apt  at  times  to  become 
too  patent  a  formula.  Having  succeeded  in 
evolving  so  personal  a  style,  it  would  seem, 
from  time  to  time,  that  he  has  not  ap- 
proached each  new  painting  as  an  indepen- 
dent problem  of  its  own,  which  needs  solving 
in  its  own  terms. 

The  Language  of  Vision 

TO  anybody  interested  in  art  it  is  fairlv 
easy  to  detect  the  style  of  an  age :  revealed 
not  by  the  works  of  the  outstanding  geniuses, 
but  by  the  general  level  of  accomplishment  of 
the  gifted  professional.  It  is  interesting,  there- 
fore, to  speculate  on  what  will  eventually 
come  to  be  accepted  as  the  visual  fashion  of 
our  time.  Two  suggestions  are  revealed  by  the 
recent  exhibitions  of  two  gifted  and  versatile 
painters:  Miss  Alicia  Boyle  at  the  Leger 
Galleries  and  Mr.  Howard  Veal  at  the  Picca- 
dilly Gallery.  An  Irish  artist,  Miss  Boyle  re- 
flects in  her  work  that  wistful  nostalgia  so 
characteristic  of  her  nation.  From  any  particu- 
lar scene  or  subject  she  manages  to  extract 
those  elements  of  emotive  beauty  which  can 
be  adequately  expressed  only  in  a  style  which 
combines  traditional  technique  with  certain 
of  the  less  outre  mannerisms  of  modern  'ex- 
perimental' art.  Mr.  Veal,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  Australian  by  birth,  who  has  held  his  first 
London  exhibition,  is  more  concerned  with 
the  actual  mechanics  of  vision.  The  only  under- 
tones which  exist  are  slightly  satirical  ones, 
born  out  of  what  he  sees  and  not  imposed  on 
it.  His  technique  is  imbued  with  a  bright  spon- 
taneity which  gives  a  sparkle  to  works  which 
still  demonstrate  sure  technical  ability  and  the 
working  of  a  sensitive  professional  conscience. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PROVINCIAL  MUSEUM— I  CONTRIBUTED  BY  JAMES  MELTON 

WEDGWOOD  AT  NOTTINGHAM  CASTLE 


THE  collection  of  Wedgwood  at  the  Nottingham  Castle  Museum 
is  representative  of  the  wide  variety  of  productions  that  poured 
forth  from  the  works  at  Etruria.  "While  other  important  collections  in 
England  are  at  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  near  Liverpool,  at  the  Wedg- 
wood Institute,  Burslem,  and,  on  a  lesser  scale,  in  museums  and  private 
collections  all  over  the  country  as  well  as  throughout  the  world,  the 
Wedgwood  at  Nottingham  has  not,  however,  received  the  amount  of 
attention  it  undoubtedly  deserves.  Not  only  the  large  number  of  pieces, 
but  the  over-all  high  quality  of  the  collection  entitles  it  to  a  wider  con- 
sideration than  it  has  hitherto  been  accorded. 

The  principal  part  of  this  collection  was  formed  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century  by  Felix  Joseph  (1840-92).  He  was  the  son  of  a  prominent 
dealer  in  works  of  art  and  a  relation  of  another — Asher  Wcrtheimer — 
the  well-known  portraits  of  whose  family,  painted  by  John  Singer  Sar- 
gent, now  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London.  On  loan  at 
Nottingham  from  1878,  the  collection  was  ultimately  bequeathed  to  the 
Museum  and  it  has  remained  there  as  an  outstanding,  but  comparatively 
little-known,  memorial  to  the  man  who  garnered  it. 

Circa  1770,  about  the  same  time  as  the  familiar  cream-coloured  Queen's 
1 1  'are  was  being  made,  Wedgwood  was  making  the  vases  of  mixed  col- 
oured clays  known  as  marbled,  onyx,  crystalline,  pebbled  and  agate.  A  charac- 
teristic specimen,  well-finished  and  typical  of  the  potter's  absorbing  in- 
terest in  classical  models,  is  shown  here  in  No.  i.  Within  the  next  few  years 
appeared  the  black  basaltes;  a  smooth-finished,  very  fine  black  stoneware, 
which  was  developed  from  the  coarse  black  pottery  already  used  from 
time  to  time  in  Staffordshire.  This  black  body  proved  ideally  suitable  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  enormously  popular  antiquities  being  feverishly 


NO.  I.  -  WEDGWOOD,  EARTHENWARE  WITH  MARBLED  (,l  AZE,  DISPLAYING  THE 
POTTER'S  CLASSICAL  INTEREST  :  MARK,  WEDGWOOD  &  BENTI  EY,  CIRCA  I  770 


discovered  and  rediscovered  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  A  lamp  in  No.  ii 
dates  from  about  1780.  The  figures  supporting  the  fluted  bowl  are  de- 
rived from  some  studies  for  the  tomb  of  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  Pope 
Julius  II,  by  Michelangelo.  This  was  a  tomb  that  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  placed  in  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Peter  in  Rome  and  which  was 
to  comprise  no  fewer  than  some  forty  statues  from  the  hand  of  Michel- 
angelo. Finally,  after  the  passing  of  many  years  and  with  numerous 
changes  of  plan,  it  was  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  original  concep- 
tion and  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Vincoli. 

During  this  same  period  of  experiment,  the  white  jasper  ware  was 
introduced.  Manufacturing  difficulties  were  overcome  with  success  and 
the  making  of  cameos  in  relief,  in  white  and  colours  and  white  and 
black,  was  commenced.  It  was  an  introduction  that  was  at  once  popular, 
and  it  has  remained  so.  Without  doubt,  of  Wedgwood's  many  innova- 
tions, it  is  the  one  with  which  his  name  has  been,  and  still  is,  persistently 
and  creditably  associated. 

From  1786  to  1790,  Wedgwood  was  engaged  in  perfecting  his  repro- 
duction of  the  Portland  vase.  This  was  sold  by  auction  on  the  dispersal 
of  the  great  collections  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Portland,  in  April  and 
May,  1786,  and,  after  being  purchased  by  the  third  Duke  of  Portland, 
was  loaned  to  Wedgwood,  at  the  latter's  earnest  request,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  copies.  The  first  finished  specimen,  exhibited  in  1790,  drew 
from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  the  encomium  that  it  was  'a  correct  and  faith- 
ful imitation,  both  with  regard  to  the  general  effect,  and  the  most  minute 
detail  of  the  parts',  an  opinion  with  which  no  one  seems  ever  to  have 
disagreed.  It  is  assumed  that  about  fifty  were  made  of  this  first  issue  of 
the  Wedgwood  Portland  vase.  The  Nottingham  Museum  example  is  the 


no.  ii.  -  wedgwood,  black  basaltes  lamp  with  figures  derived  from 
Michelangelo's  studies  for  the  tomb  of  pope  julius  ii  :  date  circa  1780 
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WEDGWOOD  AT  NOTTINGHAM  CASTLE 


NO.  ID.  -  WEDGWOOD  JASPER  WARE  VASE  &  COVER  WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  GEORGE 
IV  WHEN  PRINCE  OF  WALES  :  MADE  I783,  TO  CELEBRATE  HIS  COMING-OF-AGE 


Pumell-Tite  copy  and  is  numbered  in  manganese  pencil  on  the  inside  of 
the  lip :  29. 

Also  connected  by  unverified  repetition  with  the  Portland  vase  is 
Nottingham  Castle  Museum's  plaque.  This  is  of  blue  and  white  jasper 
and  depicts  Odysseus  discovering  Achilles  among  the  daughters  of 
Lycomedes,  King  of  Scyros.*  It  was  modelled  by  Pacetti,  one  of  the 
group  of  Italian  sculptors  working  in  Rome  for  Wedgwood  under  the 
supervision  of  John  Flaxman  the  Younger.  The  design  of  the  plaque  is 
taken  from  a  relief  on  the  sarcophagus,  now  in  the  Capitolinc  Museum, 
round  in  a  chamber  under  the  Monte  del  Grano  on  the  road  to  Frascati. 
Tins  was  the  spot  where  the  Portland  vase  supposedly  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  late  Sixteenth  Century,  a  story  first  advanced  in  1697  and 
which  is  still  unconfirmed.  This  plaque  also  exists  with  the  figures  un- 
clothed, as  in  the  original  marble.  Wedgwood  wrote  to  Flaxman  in  1790 
about  another  plaque : 

'.  .  .  there  is  one  objection  which  I  fear  is  insurmountable  and  that  is 
the  nakedness  of  the  figures.  To  clothe  them  would  not  only  be  a  great 
increase  of  labour,  but  would  require  the  hand  of  an  experienced  master 
in  the  art,  and  besides  then  the  piece  would  not  be  a  copy  from  the 
antique.  I  know  that  the  nudities  might  be  covered  with  leaves,  but  that 
is  not  enough.  The  objection  applies  to  the  Judgment  of  Paris  and  other 
pieces;  and  indeed  the  nude  is  so  general  in  the  works  of  the  ancients 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  naked  figures. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  or  to  keep  the 
pieces  fcr  our  own  use;  for  none  either  male  or  female  of  the  present 
generation  will  take  or  apply  them  as  furniture  if  the  figures  are  naked." 

Miss  Meteyard,  writing  in  the  heyday  of  so-called  Victorian  prudery, 
gave  her  opinion  that  'the  result  is  never  satisfactory'. 

The  vase  in  No.  iii,  also  of  jasper  ware,  was  made  in  1783.  It  bears  a 
cameo  portrait  and  the  crest  and  motto  of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales, 

*  Formerly  said  to  represent  The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigetiia.  Vide:  Eliza  Meteyard,  The 
Life  ofjosiah  Wedgwood,  2  vols.,  1855  6,  Vol.  II,  opp.  p.  591. 


NO.  IV.  -  WEDGWOOD  SWORD  HILT  SET  WITH  BLUE  JASPER  MEDALLIONS  IN  CUT- 
STEEL  :  TRADITIONALLY  SAID  TO  HAVE  ONCE  BELONGED  TO  'BEAU'  BRUMMELL 

later  King  George  IV,  and  who  in  that  year  had  attained  his  majority. 

Wedgwood  made  an  enormous  quantity  of  plaques  of  all  sizes  and  for 
iimumerable  purposes.  The  smaller  ones  were  principally  intended  to 
ornament  snuff-boxes,  buckles,  brooches  and  other  jewellery  and  for  in- 
setting in  pieces  of  furniture.  The  cut-steel  mountings  were  almost  cer- 
tainly made  at  the  Soho  Works,  Birmingham,  where  Boulton  and 
Fothergill  (later,  Boulton  and  Watt)  were  engaged  in  building  as  great  a 
business  in  metalwares  and  machinery  as  their  friend  and  customer, 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  was  forming  in  pottery  at  Etruna.  These  specimens 
of  jeweller's  work,  executed  in  fine  steel  and  polished  until  they  were 
mirror-bright  and  almost  rustproof,  are  a  relic  of  craftsmanship  that  is 
now  long  out-dated  and  unlikely  ever  to  return.  An  example  is  the 
sword-hilt  in  No.  iv.  This  beautifully  designed  and  executed  show-piece 
is  reputed  to  have  belonged  at  one  time  to  George  Bryan  Brummell 
['Beau  Brummell)  and  must  certainly  have  been  an  appropriate  adornment 
to  the  best-dressed  man  of  the  age. 

It  is  by  the  best-known  and  most  original  of  all  Josiah  Wedgwood's 
inventions  and  productions,  the  jasper  wares,  that  he  can  be  studied  so 
fully  at  Nottingham.  While  no  collection  of  his  work  can  claim  to  be 
complete,  the  Castle  gives  the  visitor  an  impressive  picture  of  the  very 
wide  range  covered  by  the  great  potter — so  aptly  named  an  'artist- 
manutacturcr'  * — whose  active  years  coincided  with  the  first  replace- 
ment of  hand  labour  by  machinery  and  who  was  thus  enabled  to  give 
vent  to  his  natural  genius  for  experiment  and  organization  and  to  pion- 
eer modern  methods  of  production.  The  effect  of  this  man's  high  stand- 
ards of  inventiveness  and  industrial  efficiency  was  to  gain  for  the  name  ol 
Wedgwood,  and  at  the  same  time  for  English  pottery  and  porcelain  in 
general,  a  world-wide  fame  that  it  retains  to  this  day. 

Note:  Illustrations:  William  Spencer,  Nottingham,  reproduced  by 
courrcsv  of  the  Nottingham  Castle  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 

*  W.  B.  Honey,  Wedgwood  Ware  ii>4<s- 
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Richard  Wilson's  Handwriting  :  A  New  George  Washington  Portrait  Group 
Conies  to  Light :  Inspired  'St.  George  and  the  Dragon'  :  Farouk  Treasures 


The  Art  of  Richard  Wilson 

PROFESSOR  W.  G.  CONSTABLE'S 
new  book  on  Richard  Wilson  *  is  a  very 
great  achievement.  For  many  years  those  inter- 
ested in  the  first  master  of  British  landscape 
painting  have  watched  with  admiration  as  the 
Curator  of  the  Department  of  Paintings  at  the 
Boston  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  has  patiently 
delved  for  and  resifted  all  the  information  and 
arranged  it  in  logical  order  for  this  handsome 
volume.  Professor  Constable  has  been  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  incorporate  the  recent  researches 
of  many  writers,  principally  that  of  Mr.  Brinsley 
Ford,  who  has  elucidated  Wilson's  drawings, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  Cooper,  for  his  study  of  Wil- 
son iconography.  He  watched  and  helped  from 
a  distance  as  the  memorable  Birmingham  Ex- 
hibition of  Wilson's  work  was  arranged  in  194S. 
We  can  imagine  that,  together  with  all  Wilson 

*  Richard  Wilson,  by  W.  G.  Constable,  Routledge 
&  Ke^an  Paul,  70s.  net. 


scholars,  he  jumped  in  discreet  delight  when 
Mary  Woodall  and  Brinsley  Ford  discovered 
many  of  the  long-lost  Italian-period  drawings 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

When  the  book  was  in  page  proof,  our  con- 
tributor, Geoffrey  W.  Beard,  was  able  to  correct 
the  text  of  one  of  the  very  few  authentic  Wilson 
letters  which  had  been  mislaid  at  Hagley  Hall, 
Worcestershire  (see  1954  "Connoisseur  Year 
Book),  for  many  years.  It  had  been  printed  in  a 
version  which  did  not  strictly  follow  the  original 
— together  with  one  from  Wilson's  sister — by 
the  late  Maud  Wyndham  and  W.  T.  Whitley, 
and  was  're-discovered'  by  Mr.  Beard,  who  is 
still  exploring  Wilson's  connexions  with  the 
Lyttelton  circle. 

Wilson's  letter  is  reproduced  below  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  act  as  an  authentic  example  of 
Wilson's  hand  for  comparative  purposes.  The 
letter,  dated  at  'Venice  July  8th  1751',  is 
addressed  to  'Thomas  Smith  Esq.,  at  the  Rev. 


Dr.  Ayscoughs  in  Lisle  Street  near  Leicester 
Fields,  London'.  Wilson  was  'directed  to  at  the 
Consuls' — the  Consul  Smith  he  mentions  in  his 
letter.  His  patron,  Admiral  Thomas  Smith,  who 
is  thought  to  have  financed  Wilson's  Italian 
tour,  was  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton. 
There  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Smith  by  Wil- 
son at  Hagley  (1744)  and  another  version  at 
Greenwich,  and  Mr.  Brinsley  Ford  published 
the  relevant  drawing  discovered  by  Professor 
Ellis  Waterhouse. 

At  last,  therefore,  we  have  a  sound  basis  upon 
which  to  base  future  Wilson  research  with  this 
publication  of  a  lifetime's  work. 

George  Washington  Discovery 

ANEW  and  altogether  important  portrait 
painting  of  George  Washington  and  his 
family  has  recently  come  to  light  and  is  illus- 
trated on  the  facing  page.  It  is  a  large  and  highly 
decorative  picture  (46  by  67  inches),  the  figures 
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I  ETTER  FROM  RICHARD  WILSON  TO  ADMIRAI  THOMAS  SMITH,  8  '  II  JU1  Y,  175  1  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  VISCOUNT  COBHAM,  HAGLEY  HALF,  WORCESTERSHIRE 
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THE  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  'GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  FAMILY'  :  BY  PHILADELPHIA  ARTIST  JEREMIAH  PAUL  (1761-1810)  :  MICHAEL  ALTSON,  ESQ.,  LONDON 


iii  brilliant  colours  against  the  dark  grey  of  the 
stone  terrace  and  the  darker  green  and  brown  of 
the  landscape. 

On  the  back,  an  early-nineteenth-century 
label  records:  'This  is  a  portrait  of  General 
Washington,  his  wife  Martha,  her  daughter 
Patsy  Custis,  her  son  Jacky  Custis  and  his  wife. 
To  the  right  is  Billy  Lee,  the  General's  faithful 
negro  servant.' 

It  would  appear  that  the  composition  follows 
some  Netherlandish  model.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, a  family  portrait  group  by  Coques  (in 
the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  at  Kansas 
City,  painted  in  about  1660),  in  which  picture 
the  figures  are  arranged  in  a  similar  way  and 
where  even  a  negro  servant  holding  a  horse  also 
appears  in  the  background. 

But  the  Washington  portrait  group  now 
shown  is  larger,  stronger  in  colour,  and,  despite 
the  Netherlandish  influence,  pronouncedly 
American  in  style.  It  is  by  American  scholars 
correctly  attributed  to  Jeremiah  Paul,  an  artist  ot 
Philadelphia  (1761-1810). 

Le  Maitre  des  Heures  de  Boucicaut: 
or  The  Boucicaut  Master 

THE  Flemish  Exhibition  at  Burlington 
House  is  graciously  favoured  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  who  lends  forty  impressive 
paintings  from  the  Royal  Collections. 


The  earliest  picture,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
(see  illustration),  lent  by  Mrs.  Impey,  may  be 
by  Robert  Campin  (born  1375),  an  elusive  pre- 
cursor of  Jan  van  Eyck.  Campin  would  have 
been  here  inspired  by  the  page  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon  (see  illustration)  in  the  Book  of 
Hours  illuminated  about  1399  for  Jean  de 
Meingre,  Marechal  de  Boucicaut,  and  his  wife, 
Antoinette  de  Beaufort,  Vicomtesse  de  Turenne. 
It  measures  7  in.  by  5  in.,  contains  249  folios  and 
14  full-page  illuminations  with  leafage  borders. 
It  is  authenticated  by  the  superb  portraits  of  the 
Marshal  and  his  wife,  kneeling  before  the  Virgin, 
and  represented  with  their  arms  and  motto. 

The  Marshal,  reports  Maurice  W.  Brockwell, 
had,  25th  September,  1396,  been  taken  prisoner 
at  Nicopolis  and  was  captured  in  141 5  at  Agin- 
court,  whence  he  was  brought  to  England.  In 
1 42 1  he  died  in  a  mansion-house  in  the  diocese 
of  York. 

After  the  death  of  the  Marshal's  grandson  the 
MS.  passed  to  Dianede  Poitiers;  later  to  an 
English  collector,  who,  in  February,  1887.  sold 
it  to  Guyot  de  Villeneuve.  At  his  sale  at  the 
Hotel  Drouot.  26th  March,  1900,  it  went  for 
£2,740  to  M.  Edouard  Andre. 

Mrs.  Impey's  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  meas- 
ures 5  in.  by  4  in.  That  panel  and  the  miniature 
show  the  Saint  in  armour  on  a  white  horse,  with 
a  notably  small  head  and  flat  neck,  prancing  to- 


wards the  right,  and  the  dragon  prostrate:  in  the 
left  background  a  walled  city,  and  on  one  side 
the  rescued  princess.  These  similarities  can  hard- 
ly be  fortuitous.  This  Boucicaut  Master,  having 
frequently  painted  swans  swimming  in  a  lake 
in  his  backgrounds,  has  received  the  appellation 
'Le  Maitre  aux  Cygnes'. 

Prince  Farouk's  Treasures 

'  I  1 H  E  series  of  sales  by  auction  of  the  art  and 
J.  philatelic  collections  assembled  at  the  Royal 
palaces  of  Prince  Farouk  will  open  in  Cairo  on 
1 2th  February,  1954,  and  will  continue  until 
28th  March.  This  may  well  be  the  biggest  sale 
in  the  world  since  the  break-up  of  Versailles 
after  the  Revolution.  Egyptian  auctioneers  nom- 
inated by  the  Egyptian  Government  will  con- 
duct the  sales,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Koubbeh 
Palace.  Messrs.  Sotheby's,  34  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  have  acted  as  advisers  throughout  and 
have  produced  the  series  of  four  catalogues, 
which  may  now  be  obtained:  Silrer  and  Glass 
5s.  each,  Coins  and  Objects  of  Vertu  30s.  each. 
Messrs.  H.  R.  Harmer,  of  41  New  Bond  Street, 
London  (and  at  32  East  57th  Street,  New  York) 
have  advised  on,  and  prepared  a  catalogue  (5s.) 
of,  the  former  Royal  stamp  collection.  Sales  and 
dates  arc:  Stamps,  12th  to  15th  February  inclus- 
ive (Egyptian  Collections),  17th  and  18th  Febru- 
ary (World  Collections):  Coins,  24th  to  28th 
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February  unci  3rd  to  6th  March:  Objects  of  Vertu, 
10th  to  13th  March  and  17th  to  20th  March: 
Silver,  24th  and  25th  March:  French  Paper-weights 
and  Galle  Glass,  27th  and  28th  March. 

The  Jones  Collection 

IT  is  fourteen  years  since  the  important  Jones 
Collection  has  been  seen.  Now  it  is  on  view 
again  in  Rooms  six  and  seven  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  These  rooms  will  serve  to 
communicate,  early  in  1954,  with  a  further 
gallery  containing  the  primary  collection  of 
Continental  art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Against  a  background  of  Gobelin  tapestries 
woven  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
according  to  designs  by  Jean  Francois  de  Troy, 
and  presented  originally  by  Louis  XVI  to  his 
Foreign  Minister,  Comtc  de  Vergennes,  the 
superb  Jones  Collection,  in  its  representations  of 
the  arts  of  eighteenth-century  France,  is  in  Eng- 
land second  only  to  the  Wallace  Collection. 
Among  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  furniture  is 
the  magnificent  ebony  armoire  with  Boulle  mar- 
quetry bearing  the  cipher  of  Louis  XIV;  a 
mahogany  cupboard  bearing  the  Royal  mono- 
gram and  signed  by  C.  Richter;  a  writing-table 
signed  by  C.  Oeben;  a  table  and  an  upright 
secretaire  attributed  to  David  Roentgen;  four 
pieces  signed  by  J.  H.  Ricsener  and  five  (includ- 
ing a  small  music  stand  and  work-table  believed 


to  have  been  given  to  Lady  Auckland  by  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette)  signed  by  M.  Carlin. 

Outstanding  among  the  paintings  is  the  small 
full-length  of  Mme  de  Pompadour  by  Francois 
Boucher:  and  the  rich  representations  of  the 
Vincennes  and  Sevres  factories  include  the 
famous  Sevres  Ewer  and  Basin  of  1763.  The  few 
marble  figures  and  groups  are  of  considerable- 
charm,  especially  the  terra-cotta  head  of  a 
Bacchante  by  Marin,  which  exemplifies  the 
finesse  of  Clodion's  workshop.  Among  the 
clocks  is  an  example  in  porcelain  with  ormolu 
mounts,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  assembly  of  snuff-boxes  is  also 
of  the  highest  quality. 

Pictures  from  Sao  Paulo 

WHEN,  in  1947,  Senator  Assis  Chateau- 
briand, the  Brazilian  newspaper  and  radio 
magnate,  founded  and  established  the  remark- 
able collection  at  the  Museum  of  Sao  Paulo,  his 
object  was  to  make  it  a  rival  to  any  in  Europe. 
This  he  has  certainly  achieved.  Moreover,  his 
gallery  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  to  possess  an 
example  of  the  work  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
This  is  an  English  country-house  interior,  'lie 
salon  ideal  du  tory  anglais',  as  a  French  news- 
paper called  it,  when  sixty  of  the  Sao  Paulo  pic- 
tures were  first  shown  recently  at  the  Musee  de 
l'Orangerie  in  Paris.  The  exhibition  remains 


open  until  the  end  of  January,  1954.  A  further 
selection  of  these  important  pictures  from 
Brazil  will  be  shown  in  The  Connoisseur  in  the 
March,  1954,  issue.  They  will  be  described  by 
Dr.  P.  M.  Bardi,  the  Sao  Paulo  Gallery's  direc- 
tor, who  is  giving  particular  emphasis  to  the 
selection  of  French  Impressionists,  in  whose 
works  the  Museum  is  so  rich. 

Christie's  Great  Rooms 

A CONTINUITY  of  good  fortune  is 
assured  to  Messrs.  Christie's  on  their  return 
to  their  former  Great  Rooms  at  No.  8  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  London.  There,  at  the  head 
of  the  main  staircase,  is  the  inscription :  James 
Christie  founded  the  firm  in  Pall  Mall  in  1766. 
His  son  James  Christie  moved  to  the  Great 
Rooms  on  this  site  in  1823.  The  Great  Rooms 
were  destroyed  by  enemy  action  on  the  night  of 
the  17th  April,  1941.  The  firm  returned  in 
September,  1953.'  In  their  move  after  the  bomb- 
ing to  Lord  Derby's  London  house  in  Stratford 
Place  one  recalls  the  sales  of  the  Lockett  and 
R.  W.  M.  Walker  Collection,  the  Neeld  pic- 
tures, the  disposal  of  the  collection  formed  by 
His  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the 
Edmund  de  Rothschild  and  the  Swaythling 
Collections,  and  of  the  late  Lady  Ludlow's 
casket  of  jewels.  Later,  when,  on  the  sale  of 
Lord  Derby's  house  in  1947  (when  it  was  re- 
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named  Hutchinson  House)  Christie's  moved 
again  to  Spencer  House,  St.  James's  Place,  more 
record  sale-room  figures  were  reached.  Out- 
standing prices  were  the  43,000  guineas  obtained 
for  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Hutchinson's  Constable, 
Stratford  Mill  on  the  Stotir;  Mrs.  Arthur  James's 
Guardi,  The  Entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice, 
which  set  up  an  auction  record  of  10,000 
guineas;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1953,  the  two 
Gainsborough  landscapes,  Crossing  the  Ford  and 
Tlxe  Cottage  Door,  which  realized  26,000  guineas 
each.  Mrs.  James's  Guardi  was  originally  in  the 
collection  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  F.  Cavendish 
Bentinck;  at  Christie's  in  1891  it  sold  for 
£756  10s.  All  will  wish  that  many  more  out- 
standing record  prices  will  obtain  in  these  sale- 
rooms in  the  years  ahead. 

John  McLean:  Cabinet-maker 

A TRADE-CARD  in  the  Banks  Collection 
(British  Museum)  indicates  that  John  Mc- 
Lean and  Son,  Upholster  and  Cabinet-maker, 
on  the  Upper  Terrace,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  Marylebone  Street  (1803)  and  No.  58 
Upper  Marylebone  Street,  near  the  end  of 
Howland  Street,  Portland  Place  (1807-14), 
specialized  in  'Elegant  Parisian  Furniture'.  A 
cabinet  in  the  Empire  style,  bearing  his  label,  is 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (Murray 
Collection),  and  the  particulars  given  above 
appear  in  the  list  of  master  cabinet-makers  in 
Sheraton's  Cabinet  Dictionary  (1803),  where 
(page  292)  a  design  of  a  work-table  is  said  to  be 
'taken  from  one  executed  by  Mr.  McLean  in 
Marylebone  Street  .  .  .  who  finishes  these  small 
articles  in  the  neatest  manner'.  The  London  Di- 
rectories (1809-14)  give  the  names  of  John  Mc- 
Lean &  Son,  upholsters,  at  58  Upper  Maryle- 
bone Street,  after  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
William  McLean,  probably  the  'Son'  in  the 
former  style  of  the  firm.  His  trade-label  seen 
here  appears  in  the  drawer  of  a  sofa-table  be- 
longing to  Stair  &  Co.  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

Colour-plate:  El  Greco 

EL  GRECO'S  Transfiguration,  reproduced 
in  colour  on  page  142,  is  a  subject  of  un- 
usual interest  to  students  of  the  work  of  this 
Master.  In  it  the  Leger  Galleries,  of  Old  Bond 
Street,  London,  have  a  biographical  subject  of 
high  importance. 

'It  is  obvious,'  wrote  a  correspondent  in  the 
Burlington  Magazine  in  November,  193 1,  when 
this  work  was  first  reproduced,  'that  in  painting 
it  El  Greco  was  still  under  the  direct  influence  of 
Titian  and  of  the  Bassani' :  and  at  that  time  Dr. 


ENGLISH  LATE-EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  SHERATON 
MAHOGANY  SOFA-TABLEBEARINGORIGINAL  MAKER'S 
LABEL  SEEN  BELOW  :  STAIR  &  CO.  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


A  CORRESPONDENT  SEEKS  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THIS  PICTURE,  THOUGHT  TO  SHOW  WARWICK  CASTLE  BY 
TURNER  :  SIZE,  23  X  32  IN.  '.  ON  THE  STRETCHER  IS 'm.  BARRETT,  ARDINGAN.  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  PAS  DE  COTE- 


August  L.  Mayer  was  of  the  opinion  that  this 
subject  was  'a  very  early  work:  perhaps  one  of 
his  [El  Greco's]  first  efforts  to  paint  a  larger 
picture'. 

This  opinion,  expressed  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  holds  just  as  firm  to-day.  That  is  to 
say,  there  is,  in  the  figures  grouped  on  this  fine 
canvas,  an  extravagance  and  agitation  and  a 
melodramatic  element  which  immediately 
suggest  Spain.  The  division  of  the  canvas  into 
two  parts,  interrelated  by  the  colour  scheme, 
is  also  characteristic  of  the  artist  in  maturity. 


This  work  was  loaned  by  the  Leger  Galleries  to 
the  El  Greco  Exhibition  at  Bordeaux  (1953).  It 
was  illustrated  in  the  exhibition  catalogue,  and 
is  also  shown  in  El  Greco  by  Legendre  and  Hart- 
man  (1937),  page  163. 

Theodolite  by  Habermel 

ALTHOUGH,  at  the  time  of  writing,  its 
.  future  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon,  I  am 
able  exclusively  to  report  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  piece,  the  whole  of  the  important 
Henri  Michel  (Brussels)  Collection  of  astronom- 


JOHN  Mc  LEAN  auffS0N, 
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SILVER-GILT  THEODOLITE,  CA.  l600,  BY  ERASME 
HABERMEL  :  JACK  BILLMIER  COLLECTION  :  SEE  STORY 

ical  instruments  has  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Jack 
Billmier  of  London.  Amongst  a  large  number 
of  pieces  are  two  important  sun-dials  and  a 
theodolite  by  Erasme  (or  Erasmus)  Habermel 
(1538-1606).  The  latter  instrument,  of  date  circa 
1600  and  in  silver-gilt,  is  here  shown. 

There  has  always  been  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  relationship  of  the  two  Habcrmcls,  the  name 
being  sometimes  written  Habermehl.  Dealing 
with  the  Strozzi  Collection  (Art  Journal,  Novem- 
ber, 191 1,  page  388),  G.  C.  Williamson  asserted 
that  Josua  was  the  father  of  Erasme:  and  M. 
Michel  himself  (Traitc  de  V Astrolabe,  1947,  page 
172)  cautiously  says  only  that  the  two  were 
either  father  and  son  or  brothers.  Thicnic-Bccker 


'the  queen's  cup'  :  commissioned  by  the  gold- 
smiths' CO.  to  commemorate  the  coronation 


is  also  uncertain  of  the  relationship,  and  Alfred 
Rohde  (Die  Geschichte  dcr  Wissenschaftlichen  In- 
strumente,  1923)  gives  the  general  impression 
that  Erasme  and  Josua  were  brothers. 

It  was  Josua  who  produced  the  Universalinstru- 
ment  which  was  clearly  an  evolution  from  the 
astrolabe:  and  the  first  Continental  instrument 
which  showed  a  refinement  in  construction  over 
the  early  English  theodolite  is  the  one  shown  in 
Blaeu's  Atlas  in  1664.  Although  the  theodolite 
was  used  to  some  extent  on  the  Continent,  it 
never  attained  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  the 
plane  table  and  the graphomitre.  England,  land  of 
its  propagation,  also  took  the  lead  in  its  late 
development. 

The  Queen's  Cup 

ONLY  if  public  bodies  give  their  patronage 
to  the  contemporary  "silversmiths'  craft 
can  it  survive.  The  Worshipful  Company  of 
Goldsmiths  of  London  has,  for  a  number  of 
years,  been  commissioning  presentation  pieces 
from  outstanding  craftsmen,  and  the  result  of 
their  latest  appointment  is  'The  Queen's  Cup' 
illustrated  on  this  page.  Graciously  approved  in 
its  design  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  it  was  com- 
missioned to  commemorate  the  Coronation 
and  is  the  design  of  Professor  R.  V.  Goodden. 
It  was  made  by  Wakely  &  Wheeler  and  en- 
graved by  T.  C.  Wise. 

The  1953  Queen's  Cup  has  an  interesting 
connexion  with  the  first  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Coronation,  or  Bowes,  Cup,  which  is  in  the 
collections  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  This  example 
(No.  22  in  the  195 1  Goldsmiths'  Exhibition 
catalogue,  gilt  standing  cup  and  cover,  1554, 
presented  to  the  Company  in  1561  by  Sir  Martin 
Bowes,  Prime  Warden  in  1558)  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  drunk  out  of  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth I  at  her  Coronation  banquet.  Sir  Martin 
Bowes  is  known  to  have  been  a  connoisseur  of 
gold  and  silver  plate,  and  on  his  death  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Lord  May  'a  goodly  Cross  of 
gold  .  .  .'.  His  surcoat  armour  and  banners  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Guild  Church,  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth. 

An  extract  from  the  Court  minutes  records 
Bowes's  gift  of  the  cup:  'ye  said  mi  Alderma' 
Bowes  freely  gave  to  this  copanie  for  a  reme- 
brace  ev'  after  a  faire  gylte  standynge  cuppe 
weighynge  lxxxxviii  oz  wt  byrrale  in  ye  body 
in  ye  fote  and  in  ye  cov'  wt  a  manytyn  upon  ye 
cov'  holdynge  a  skutchyn  wherin  his  amies  be 
grave'  in  an  ammell  plate  of  gold.' 

Colour-plate:  Chinese  Cabinet 

EXCEPTING  perhaps  its  porcelain  and 
jade,  there  is  possibly  no  ware  so  character- 
istic of  China  as  its  carved  lacquer,  tiao  ch'i.  And 
we  arc  familiar  with  the  long  and  careful  pro- 
cesses of  smoothing ;  making  good  with  a  com- 
position of  rice  paste  and  lacquer;  priming;  and 
then  the  long,  painstaking  hours  of  hardening 
between  coats  until  reaching  the  stage  of  final 
polishing.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  introduc- 
tion into  England  of  the  exotic  products  from 
the  East  by  the  East  India  Company  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  so  quickly  influenced  English 
designs  in  the  Chinese  taste,  and  caused  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  craft — japanning. 


The  small,  early-eighteenth-century  Chinese 
incised  lacquer  cabinet  shown  in  colour  on  page 
1 59  is  an  interesting  example  of  Chinese  artistry 
of  the  period.  In  China  and  Japan,  cabinets  such 
as  this  stood  on  the  floor,  but  when  imported 
into  England  were  invariably  mounted  on 
stands  as  shown.  This  stand  is  an  original  Queen 
Anne  gilt  gesso  example. 

Few  pieces  of  decoration,  in  fact,  in  England 
in  the  period  which  started  with  Charles  II  were 
esteemed  as  highly  as  Chamber  ornaments  like 
India-Skrcens  and  Cabinets,  or  for  Closets  as 
China  and  Lacquered  Ware.  Louis  le  Compte,  a 
Jesuit  Father  in  China  in  1687,  has  left  an  account 
of  the  lacquer-work  which  came  to  his  notice : 
'.  .  .  it  takes  all  Colours,  they  mix  Flowers  of 
Gold  and  Silver  with  it,  they  paint  Men,  Moun- 
tains, Palaces,  Huntings,  Birds,  Combats  and 
several  Figures  that  make  a  bas-relief  in  the 
work,  and  renders  it  extremely  pleasing  and  de- 
lightful, so  that  in  this  point  the  Chinese  are 
Magnificent  for  Small  Charges.' 

Few  Westerners  can  immediately  identify 
with  certainty  the  precise  meaning  of  the  many 
Chinese  motifs  with  which  their  objects  of  art 
are  invariably  decorated.  But  in  this  cabinet, 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  G.  Jetley  of  Bruton 
Street,  London,  many  of  the  artist's  skilful  ideas 
are  conveyed  in  characteristic  emblems.  On  the 
front  is  an  exquisitely  executed  and  arranged 
landscape  with  figures,  rocks,  trees  and  rivers. 
This,  and  the  further  portrayal  of  flowers  on  the 
sides  and  back,  typifies  the  Chinese  love  of 
Nature.  On  the  top  is  another  favourite  scene — 
Hunting  and  Shooting.  This  can  be  compared 
with  a  similar  scene  depicted  on  a  K'ang  Hsi 
( 1 662-1 722)  screen  in  the  Ernest  Rennie  Collec- 
tion, where  Europeans  are  seen  mounted,  with 
an  escort  of  matchlock  men  and  other  items 
concerned  with  the  chase. 

Inside  the  cabinet  (see  page  xxxi)  the  objects 
on  the  drawers  may  be  compared  with  those 
with  border  decoration  of  a  twelve-fold  'Coro- 
mandel'  lacquer  K'ang  Hsi  screen  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum.  The  objects  depicted 
in  the  Jetley  cabinet  do  not  appear  to  belong  to 
a  definite  series,  such  as  the  Eight  Precious  Things 
(pa  pao)  or  the  Hundred  Antiques  (po  ku).  In- 
stead, they  show  various  objects  of  interest. 
These  are :  (Top  drawer)  Chrysanthemum  (por- 
traying retirement)  and  Lotus  (creative  power); 


powder-box  in  metals  from  platinum  group  : 
gift  of  inst.  of  metallurgists  to  h.m.thequeen 
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(left)  Libation  Cup  (ancestral  worship),  Tiger 
(energy),  Puzzle-Rings,  Vase  (perpetual  harmony); 
(right)  Crown,  Rock  (permanence);  (left)  Per- 
simmon (joy);  (right)  Citron  (wealth);  (left) 
Peach  (longevity);  (centre)  Vases  and  Flower 
arrangement;  (right)  possibly  a  Pear  (purity); 
(bottom  left)  Oyster  with  Pearl,  'Smooth' 
Dragon,  Jade  Sun-disk,  or  pi  (Heaven) ;  (centre) 
Sacrificial  Vase,  Fly-Whisk  and  Fan  (life  after 
death),  Bell  (respect);  and  (right)  Cymbals,  In- 
cense-burner, Moon-toad  (wealth).  All  the 
drawer-handles  are  formed  as  Cicadas  (eternal 
youth),  and  under  each  drawer  is  the  artist's 
signature. 

Colour-plate:  Canaletto 

IN  his  History  and  Treasures  of  Westminster 
Abbey*  Lawrence  E.  Tanner,  Keeper  of  its 
Muniments  and  Library,  rightly  describes  the 
great  Coronation  Church  at  Westminster  as 
'The  Nation's  Church'.  As  such  it  is  ironical  to 
have  to  announce  that  of  the  ^Im-  f°r  which 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  has  publicly  had  to 
appeal  in  order  'to  make  the  Abbey  secure  for 
the  future',  only  £450,000  has  so  far  been  sub- 
scribed. Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  State 
makes  no  contribution  whatever  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  Abbey.  And  now  it  has  further  been  dis- 
covered that  the  roof  of  the  great  Jerusalem 
Chamber  is  seriously  attacked  by  death-watch 
beetle. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  and  of  the  publishers  of  Mr. 
Tanner's  book,  the  little-seen  Canaletto  of  the 
Installation  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  is  reproduced  on 
page  195.  This  hangs  in  the  Deanery  at  West- 
minster. It  was  especially  painted  by  the  artist  in 
1747  for  Dr.  Joseph  Wilcocks,  Dean  of  West- 
minster at  that  time.  The  Knights  are  followed 
by  the  Officers  of  the  Order,  after  whom  comes 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  in  his  Mantle  as  Dean 
of  the  Order,  immediately  preceding  the  Great 
*  Pitkin  Pictorials  Ltd.,  London,  W.C.  I,  17s.  6d.  net. 


SILVER  CENTRE-PLECE  BY  PAUL  STORR  :  LONDON, 
OF  DATE  I814,  19!  INCHES  HIGH  :  HOLMES  LTD. 


'drummond  castle'  :  by  jacob  Thompson  (180 

Master.  In  the  background,  in  the  porch  of  the 
West  Door,  is  seen  the  Royal  Cook  with  his 
cleaver  ready  to  strike  off  the  spurs  of  unworthy 
knights.  Dean  Wilcocks  added  the  Western 
Towers  to  the  Abbey,  and  it  was  partly  to  show 
these  towers,  which  had  just  been  completed, 
greatly  to  the  Dean's  satisfaction,  that  the  paint- 
ing was  commissioned. 

Colour-plate:  Jan  Provost 

THIS  painter  of  religious  pictures,  who  de- 
lighted in  architectural  backgrounds  and 
far-receding  landscapes,  was  born  at  Moris  in 
1462.  Having  settled  for  a  time  at  Bruges,  in 
1495  he  passed  thence  to  Valenciennes.  Having 
become  a  burgess  of  that  city,  he  married, 
firstly,  Johanna  dc  Quaroubc.  But  he  was  back 
in  1 501  at  Bruges,  whence  he  departed  to  enter 
the  studio  of  the  great  Antwerp  Master,  Quentin 
Metsys.  He  there  met  Albrecht  Diirer  in  April, 
1521.  A  further  influence  exerted  on  Provost 
was  that  of  the  decorative  painter  Lancelot 
Blondeel;  and  Provost  was  employed  at  the 
moment  of  the  entry  of  Charles  V  into  Bruges 
in  July,  1520.  His  activities  always  tending  to- 
wards architecture,  he  naturally  became  the 
master  of  Maximilien  Frans,  by  whom,  how- 
ever, no  work  certainly  survives  to-day.  Jan 
Provost,  or  Prevost,  who  documentarily  ren- 
dered his  name  as  Prepositus,  died  at  Bruges  in 
1529. 

This  tvpical  work,  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  Frank  T.  Sabin,  of  Rutland  Gate,  London, 
seems  to  have  passed  almost  unnoticed  tor  three 
centuries  at  Stanstcd  among  paintings  of  a 
different  character.  It  represents  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  long,  sweeping  blue  robes  and  a  white 
coif,  kneeling,  with  folded  hands.  In  all  humility 
she  gazes  lovingly  down  at  the  Infant  Christ 
who  lies  nude  on  the  paved  floor  of  a  down- 
falling  pent-house.  Such  an  environment,  fre- 
quently seen  in  primitive  art,  whether  in  the 
Netherlands  or  in  Italy,  indicates  that  by  the 
Birth  of  Christ  the  extinction  of  paganism  is 
instant.  That  symbolical  note  is  here  well  ren- 
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dered  in  the  sundering  and  irregular  displace- 
ment of  the  paving-stones.  In  like  manner  the 
ox  and  ass  of  the  Biblical  narrative  are  intro- 
duced and  are  penned  in  their  stall  behind  the 
Madonna.  Above  this  group  hover  two  angels 
in  admirably  fluttering  garments.  They  are 
markedly  outlined  against  the  architecture, 
which  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  main  theme. 

In  the  right  foreground  two  angels  kneel  in 
an  attitude  of  prayer.  Farther  back  a  shepherd 
in  contrasting  black  and  white  peasant  attire  is 
attended  by  one  of  his  own  kin.  The  obvious 
duplication  of  each  significant  figure  in  the 
whole  work  represents  the  plurality  of  those 
participating,  to  suggest  an  infinity  of  actors  in 
this  Christian  presentation.  Farther  back  still,  the 
landscape  broadens:  shepherds  tend  their  flock 
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pine's  'horace'  (london,  i  73  3-3  7)  bound  in  one 
volume  by  padei  oup  le jeune  :  chas.  j.  sawyer 

and  the  spire  of  a  church  is  embowered  amid 
dainty  trees.  Such  is  ever  the  inventive  genius  of 
Jan  Provost. 

Recalling  his  other  paintings,  we  observe 
similar  draperies  in  his  Annunciation  in  the  Hos- 
pital at  Genoa.  Again,  the  immobile  form  of  the 
Divine  Infant  appears  in  The  Nativity  which, 
having  passed  from  the  collection  of  Lord 
Northcsk  into  that  of  Lord  Bearsted,  is  now 
possessed  by  the  National  Trust  at  Upton.  The 
gradually  disappearing  horizon  is  found  again 
in  Provost's  Last  Judgment  (No.  1 17),  in  the  Com- 
munal Museum  at  Bruges.  Moreover,  the 
dignified  poise  of  the  Madonna  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  Madonna,  of  1488,  which  was  seen  in 
the  memorable  exhibition  at  Bruges  in  1902 
(No.  167),  and  is  now  in  the  Strasburg  Museum. 


TRADE  NEWS 


Paul  Storr 

IN  the  spring  of  1954  can  be  expected  the 
results  of  Dr.  N.  M.  Pcnzer's  long,  specialized 
and  painstaking  researches  into  the  life  and  work 
of  the  great  Paul  Storr.  There  has  long  been  the 
need  for  such  a  work:  and,  when  published 
(Batsford,  London),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great 
silversmith  has  been  made  into  a  vital,  living 
personality  in  a  book  full  of  important  academic 
information,  much  of  which  lias  been  hitherto 
unknown. 

The  illustration  of  the  imposing  silver  centre- 
piece shown  here,  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Holmes  Limited,  29  Old  Bond  Street,  London, 
W.i,  is  a  fine  example  of  Storr's  craftsmanship. 
Its  general  conception  is  not  unlike  a  pair  of 
silver-gilt  dessert  stands  by  the  same  maker  of 
date  18 17  in  the  English  Royal  Collection  at 
Windsor  Castle  (see  E.  Alfred  Jones,  The  Cold 


and  Silver  of  Windsor  Castle  (19")-  Plate  LXXV). 
In  these  latter  pieces,  a  basket  of  similar  pierced 
work  is  supported  by  three  dancing  females  in 
contrast  to  the  caryatids  of  the  example  now 
illustrated.  The  plinths  of  the  Windsor  Castle 
stands  are  of  circular  form  supported  by  acan- 
thus scrolls  and  rest  on  curved  triangular  bases, 
of  which  the  bracket  feet  arc  decorated  with 
exactly  the  same  motifs  as  in  the  piece  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Holmes.  Their  example  is  of  date 
1814,  is  of  London  make  and  stands  19*  inches 
high.  The  height  of  the  Royal  stands  is  25  inches. 

Drummond  Castle:  Jacob  Thompson 

MANY  of  Jacob  Thompson's  (1806-79) 
subject  pictures  were  considered,  often 
unjustly,  hard  and  formal,  especially  those 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  It 
was  in  his  landscape  subjects  that  he  displayed 
such  skill  and  for  which  he  had  most  affection. 
The  subject,  Drnnnnond  Castle,  Crieff,  shown  on 
page  1 89,  whilst  out  of  his  favourite  Cumberland 
or  Westmorland,  is  a  particularly  interesting 
example  of  his  skill  at  landscape  work.  The 
building  seen  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
castle  in  1689,  and  the  fine  terraced  gardens  on 
the  south  side,  seen  in  the  painting,  were  of 
international  fame.  They  were  grassed  over  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  but  it  is 
understood  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  pres- 
ent owner,  the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  putting  the 
gardens  back  again  into  their  original  form.  The 
picture  belongs  to  Messrs.  Gooden  &  Fox  Ltd., 
38  Bury  Street,  London,  SW.i. 

Important  Candelabra 

IF  there  is  general  looseness,  displaying  either 
lack  of  knowledge  or  laziness,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  furniture,  there  is  equal  lethargy  in  the 
description  of  glass.  It  is  now  clear  to  those  who 
concern  themselves  with  these  matters  that  very 
many  of  the  chandeliers,  candelabra  and  candle- 
sticks which  have  been  attributed  to  Waterford 
(founded  1783)  were  in  fact  made  in  England  at 
some  time  before  any  of  the  famous  Irish  fac- 
tories were  in  existence.  The  Excise  Act  of  1745 
prohibited  the  export  of  glass  from  Ireland,  and 
it  was  only  in  1780  that  Free  Trade  with  Ireland 
was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  great  cut-glass  chandeliers  in  the  Bath 
Assembly  Rooms,  for  example,  had  always  been 
attributed  to  Waterford:  and  it  was  not  until 
Mr.  J.  Bernard  Perret  *  restored  them  in  1938, 
w  hen  it  was  found  that  a  bowl  in  one  of  the 
chandeliers  in  the  Tea  Room  bore  the  engraved 
inscription  'parker,  fleet  street,  London'  in 
letters  an  inch  and  a  quarter  high,  that  this 
particular  Waterford  myth  was  discredited. 

Consequently  it  can  also  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  pair  of  particularly  fine  glass  three-light 
candelabra  of  pure  Adam  design  (circa  1780-90), 
one  of  which  is  shown  here,  in  the  possession  of 
Delomosne  &  Son,  London,  were  made  111 
London.  They  are  altogether  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  design  and  have  a  most  attractive 
Adam  urn-shaped  base.  They  are  of  an  impor- 
tant height  (30  inches)  and  probably  stood  on  a 

*  Sec  The  Connoisseur,  November,  1938,  'The  Eight- 
ccnth-century  Chandeliers  at  Bath',  and  the  post- 
script in  January,  1939. 

too 


fine  console  table  or  a  chimney-piece.  A  unique 
feature  is  the  centre  spire,  which  is  completely 
different  from  the  conventional  triangular  spire 
usually  to  be  seen  in  this  coimexion  (cf.  the  two 
small  flanking  spires  in  the  illustration).  In  this 
pair  the  centre  spires  are  superbly  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  rather  flat  rope  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  top.  The  pattern  used  is  extremely  intricate 
and  is  a  masterly  example  of  the  glass-cutter's 
craft. 

Famous  French  Bookbinder 

HERE  illustrated  is  a  book  with  a  three- 
fold interest  to  collectors.  Its  title-page 
reads  quinti  horatii  flacli  opera,  aeneis 
tabulis  incioit  Johannes  pine.  Published  in 
London  1733-7,  it  is  an  unusual  work  in  that 
the  text  as  well  as  numerous  illustrations  is 
printed  from  engraved  plates.  These  were  done  by 
John  Pine,  who  held  the  office  of  'engraver  to 
the  King's  Signet  and  Stamp  Office'  and  whose 
work  was  noted  for  its  precision  and  general 
excellence.  Pine's  Horace  was  the  only  book 
published  in  England  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century  that  compared  at  all  favourably  with 
the  French  illustrated  books  of  that  time.  The 
work  is  in  two  volumes,  but  in  this  copy  the  two 
volumes  are  bound  in  one  by  the  famous  French 
bookbinder  Padeloup  le  Jeune.  They  arc 
covered  in  olive  morocco,  the  sides  with  broad 
gold  borders  and  garlanded  corner  ornaments, 
and  the  back  is  gold  tooled  also.  The  inside  of 
the  cover  is  lined  with  red  morocco  decorated 
with  a  design  in  gold  similar  to  that  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  end-leaves  are  of  burnished  gold.  The 
binder  has  pasted  his  engraved  label  at  the  foot 
of  the  title-page.  Stamped  in  gold  in  the  centre 
of  the  covers  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  M. 
Joubet,  'Tresorier  des  Etats  de  Languedoc',  for 
whom  the  volume  was  bound.  This  important 
book  is  in  the  possession  of  Chas.  J.  Sawyer  Ltd., 
Grafton  Street,  London,  W.i. 

News  in  Brief 

Preliminary  Check  List  of  portraits  by 
Thomas  Gainsborough  has  been  compiled  by 
Ellis  K.  Waterhouse,  Barber  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts,  University  of  Birmingham,  and  is  issued 
as  Vol.  33  of  the  Walpole  Society  (1948-50), 
published  1953. 

Acquisition — 1:  Cezanne's  portrait  known 
as  Le  Vieille  an  Chaplet,  by  National  Gallery, 
London. 

Acquisition — 2:  Portrait  of  Edward  Harvey 
by  Allan  Ramsay,  signed  and  dated  1747,  has 
been  presented  to  Dundee  Art  Gallery. 

Acquisition — 3:  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Gale  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  (1646-1723),  by 
(  aty  of  York  Art  Gallery. 

Acquisition — 4:  A  pinewood,  painted  and 
gilt  circa  1770  torchere,  by  Temple  Newsam 
House,  Yorkshire. 

John  Evelyn:  Exhibition  of  his  works  and 
collections  is  being  held  at  V.  &'  A.  Museum 
until  the  end  of  February,  1954. 

Kensington  Society:  Mrs.  G.  Christiansen, 
1 8  Kensington  Square,  London,  W.8,  is  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  this  newly-formed  soc- 
iety. The  President  of  the  Association  is  the  Lord 
( iorrell. 


BOOKS  REVIEWED 


MICHELANGELO:     PAINTINGS  - 
SCULPTURES— ARCHITECTURE:  By 

Ludwig  Goldscheider :  (London:  Phaidon 
Press.  42s.  net) 

THIS  volume — published  simultaneously  in 
English,  French,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
man editions — is  the  only  book  that  affords  a 
complete  survey  of  the  Master's  work. 

Many  of  the  three  hundred  superb  plates  are 
from  entirely  new  photographs.  The  large 
photogravure  illustrations  possess  fidelity,  depth, 
and  detail;  and  the  nine  carefully  selected  colour- 
plates  are  paragons  of  faithfulness  to  the  origin- 
als and  are  probably  the  best  that  Phaidon  have- 
ever  published. 

The  text  is  composed  with  prudence.  The 
Catalogue  contains  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
opinions  of  all  the  leading  scholars  on  Michel- 
angelo, together  with  concise  notes  by  the 
author  on  the  history  and  iconography  of  the 
works.  Some  of  his  more  daring,  and  therefore 
more  interesting,  theories  are  proffered  with 
modesty  in  footnotes  in  small  print.  There  is 
also  a  fully  illustrated  Appendix  dealing  with 
Attributions  and  Lost  Works.  Students  should 
find  the  systematic  Bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  book  particularly  useful. — A.  K. 

LES  PRIMITIFS  FLAMANDS: 
L'AGNEAU  MYSTIQUE  AU  LABOR  A- 
TOIRE:  examen  et  traitement  sous  la  direc- 
tion de  Paul  Coremans  (Antwerp:  De 
Sikkel.  125  pages,  with  168  illustrations.  Un- 
bound, 320  Belgian  francs;  bound,  360  Bel- 
gian francs) 

EVER  since  Homeric  times,  poetry  and  his- 
tory have  gone  hand  in  hand  from  age  to 
age,  before  clashing  and  passing  into  mere  leg- 
end. Happy,  indeed,  is  the  man  who  may  ultim- 
ately get  to  know  the  beginning  of  such  things. 
For  centuries  we  have  been  obliged  to  trudge 
wearily  through  the  slough  of  despond  into 
which  the  poet-painter  Lucas  de  Heere  in  1559 
thought  fit,  for  the  temporary  entertainment  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
(assembled  for  the  ceremonies  of  their  twenty- 
third  Chapter  in  the  Vydt  Chapel),  to  fix  to  the 
wall  of  that  chapel  his  fictitious  'Ode  in  Praise 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb'.  Doubtless,  he 
planned  that  his  poetry,  like  his  painting,  would 
bring  him  further  professional  advancement, 
with  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  gain.  We  may 
take  it  that  he  was  encouraged  to  confer  honour 
on  the  local  school  of  art,  and  bestow  on  it  a 
Master  Painter  whom  he  was  pleased  to  dub 
'Hubert  van  Eyck'.  Although  such  a  person 
never  lived  in  Ghent  or  anywhere  else,  that  not 
uncommon  patronymic  signifying  'oak'  might 
easily  have  been  there  considered  appropriate. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  'Why  was  this  anonimo 
called  Hubertus,  instead  of  Robertus,  Henricus 
or  Guillelmus  or  some  kindred  name?'  That 


mystery  can  by  research  be  plausibly  solved  in 
our  time  by  the  aid  of  a  modicum  of  imagina- 
tion. It  is  established  that  late  in  the  Twelfth 
Century  a  saintly  abbess  at  Mount  Rupert  or 
Mount  Robert  near  Bingen,  possessed  of  a  pro- 
phetic spirit,  had  a  vision  of  'The  Adoration  of 
the  Lamb'.  That  highly  venerated  subject  had 
come  to  endure,  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  German  Convent  but,  by  transference,  in 
Ghent.  Never  in  any  other  place  was  that  sub- 
ject recorded  or  painted. 

In  1933  M.  Emile  Renders,  a  Bruges  collector 
and  art  historian,  discovered  the  long-lost  MS. 
on  Inscriptions  in  the  Netherlands,  which  before 
1624  Christophe  van  Huerne  had  faithfully 
copied.  Fortunately,  he  had  fully  transcribed 
the  four-line  inscription  painted  on  the  frame  of 
the  polyptych.  On  its  internal  evidence  and 


historical  setting  M.  Renders  based  his  startling 
book  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  Personnage  de  Legende. 
And  the  present  writer  in  his  review  (The  Con- 
noisseur, August,  1933),  alone  in  this  country, 
ventured  to  endorse  whole-heartedly  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Bruges  author,  and  that  under 
the  title,  'Hubert  van  Eyck:  a  Myth',  an  opinion 
now  justified. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  dignitar- 
ies of  the  Cathedral  and  the  University  of  Ghent 
would,  even  with  some  misgivings,  now  sub- 
scribe to  the  new  tenets.  They  would  not  wel- 
come the  announcement  communicated  by  M. 
Renders  that  'Hubert'  had  never  had  a  corporeal 
existence.  For  had  not  the  citizens  on  9th 
August,  191 3,  erected  an  imposing  bronze 
statuary  group  to  'Les  Frcres  Van  Eyck'  (The 
Connoisseur,  November,  1952),  immediately  out- 


'zechariah'  :  sistine  chapel  ceiling  :  reduced  from  'MICHELANGELO,  paintings,  scui  pturf.s.  AR(  11- 
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side  the  Cathedral?  The  main  objection  would 
lie  in  their  reluctance  to  quash  the  quatrain, 
which  for  centuries  had  been  acknowledged 
both  in  Ghent  and  universally  as  an  unquestion- 
able testimony  to  the  completion  of  the  altar- 
piece  and  its  inauguration  on  the  presumptive 
date  6th  May,  1432.  Tranquillity  was  again  dis- 
turbed when,  exactly  five  hundred  years  later, 
the  city  on  the  Lys  was  without  much  ado 
counselled  by  this  Brugeois  to  terminate  some 
of  its  long-cherished  traditions  which  had  passed 
into  legendary  beliefs.  Admitting  that  the  re- 
table  had  been  painted  by  Jan  about  1432,  he 
held  that  the  quatrain  containing  also  the  name 
of  'Hubert'  had  been  added  across  the  frame 
about  1616.  Naturally,  in  East  and  West  Fland- 
ers they  soon  scoffed  at  such  unwanted  but  not 
unwarranted  information.  Before  long,  interest 
on  this  recondite  subject  spread  through  foreign 
countries.  And  Ghent,  boastful  in  its  impreg- 
nable fortress  of  'Hubcrtist'  accomplishment, 
remained  unperturbed  and  unconcerned,  while 
the  condition  of  the  polyptych  was  gradually 
worsening. 

All  things  give  place.  Nothing  is  permanent. 
Two  World  Wars  were  to  revolve  round  the 
altar-piece,  but  made  their  mark  each  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  Safely  hidden  in  two  different  places 
during  the  First  World  War,  it  was  returned  to 
its  customary  old-time  home  on  30th  Novem- 
ber, 191 8;  to  it  were  later  to  be  added,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the 
original  wings,  sold  in  December,  1816. 

The  circumstances  were  quite  different  during 
the  Second  World  War.  After  its  removal  for 
greater  safety,  but  stored  at  Pau  in  May,  1940, 
it  was  stolen  by  the  Germans  in  August,  1942, 
on  the  instructions  of  the  French  Government 
then  installed  at  Vichy.  It  was  on  8th  May,  1945, 
discovered  in  a  salt-mine  at  Alt  Aussec  by  the 
Third  American  Army.  After  its  many  travels, 
which  in  some  degree  caused  deterioration,  it 
was  replaced  in  its  ancient  home  in  St.  Bavon 
in  the  following  November.  An  occasional 
examination  was  made  of  its  varying  condition 
and  eventually  it  was  found  desirable  to  detach 
its  component  parts  and  remove  them  from 
the  Vydt  Chapel  to  the  Central  Laboratory  in 
Brussels  on  13th  November,  1950,  for  an  ex- 
tensive overhaul.  An  International  Committee 
of  Art  Experts  and  Scientific  Technicians,  with 
the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
Ghent,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  backed  by  European 
art  historians,  authorized  and  supervised  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  whole  altar-piece,  to- 
gether with  its  panels  and  partition  frames.  The 
work  was  entrusted  to  M.  A.  Philippot  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  P.  Coremans.  A 
whole  year  was  consumed  in  this  estimable 
task.  Most  fortunately,  unanimity  throughout 
prevailed,  but  one  can  .ixsume  that  'the  old 
guard'  at  Ghent  would  envisage  with  misgiv- 
ings the  probable  outcome,  not  as  to  the  condi- 
tion but  in  regard  to  the  'Hubert'  legendary  co- 
operation. 

Disappointments  must  have  transpired,  when 
the  Ghenters  were  confronted  with  the  Interim 
Official  Report  entitled  Trailcmait  de  VAgneau 
Mystique.  The  unanimous  finding    >f  the  Com- 


mittee heralded  quite  clearly  what  to  expect 
from  the  Final  Report  of  July,  1953.  The  latter, 
entitled  L'Agneau  Mystique  an  Laboratoire,  en- 
larged the  horizon.  In  both  we  were  instructed 
about  Tenigmatique  Hubert'  and  reminded 
that  Thistoire  du  polyptique  Eyckien  [sic]  est 
coniplexe  et  imparfaitement  connuc'.  There 
was  no  reference  whatever  to  'Hubert'  nor, 
therefore,  any  mention  of  a  share  that  he  might 
have  had  in  the  early  stages  of  the  execution  of 
the  retable  about  which  Lucas  de  Heere  had 
three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  earlier 
printed  his  story,  to  the  increasing  bewilder- 
ment of  the  civilized  world.  The  most  signifi- 
cant passage  in  Professor  Coremans'  Final  Re- 
port (page  116)  reads:  'On  peut  y  voir  unique- 
ment  la  main  de  Jean,  apres  son  retour  de  la 
pemnsule  iberique  (decembre  1429).  Une  autre 
hypothese  serait  que  la  composition  initiale  soit 
d'Hubert  et  que  Jean  aurait  continue  le  travail. 
Notons  cependant  que  nous  avons  scrute  la 
peinture,  en  surface  et  en  profondeur,  pour  y 
decouvrir  la  main  d'un  second  grand  maitre, 
mais  en  vain.' 

The  decisive  ruling  being  that  'the  hand  of 
Hubert  is  nowhere  found,  in  or  under  the 
paint',  and  nobody  having  at  any  date  ventured 
to  attribute  any  other  painting  to  the  aforesaid 
'Hubert',  it  follows  that  he  never  lived.  The 
surprising  revelations  of  M.  Renders  in  1933 
are,  therefore,  corroborated  by  the  unanimous 
declaration  of  Professor  Coremans'  Committee. 

Having  reviewed  the  history  of  the  polyp- 
tych, one  may  comment  on  the  report.  The 
text  includes  a  partial  summary  of  the  retable's 
history,  together  with  a  chronological  conspec- 
tus of  some  of  the  outstanding  events  111  its 
tempestuous  career  since  6th  May,  1432  (the 
date  contained  in  the  much-discussed  quatrain), 
down  to  19th  November,  1951,  when  it  was 
returned,  after  its  final  restoration,  to  Ghent. 
We  are  provided  with  a  very  limited  bibliog- 
raphy, with  cross-references;  comments  on  the 
technique  of  Jan  van  Eyck;  notes  on  the  panels 
before  and  after  cleaning;  details  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confronted  the  Committee  and 
the  restorer;  and  a  botanical  specialist's  learned 
commentary  on  the  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers 
which  beautify  the  background  of  this  celestial 
paradise  in  paint.  The  book  is  noteworthy  for 
its  scholarship  and  its  numerous  and  magnificent 
plates,  several  of  which  are  in  colour. 

Admirable  as  the  report  is,  its  full  value  is  im- 
paired by  its  self-imposed  limitations  and  in- 
stances of  special  pleading,  apparently  for  cer- 
tain political  reasons.  The  reader  is  not  invited 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  Brass  Tablet,  no 
longer  in  existence,  or  on  the  posthumous 
epitaphs  of  1585.  Any  tyro  aware  of  Eyckian 
discrepancies  will  note  with  surprise  that  only 
three  lines  are  given  up  to  W.  H.  James  Wcalc, 
seeing  that  he  first  visited  Ghent  in  1849  and 
devoted  the  remaining  sixty-eight  years  of  his 
life  to  Eyckian  studies !  The  sole  reference  (page 
124)  is  to  his  comments  on  the  date-palm  and 
the  stone-pine  in  the  foreground,  as  contrasted 
with  Rosen's  remarks.  It  would  have  been  more 
informing  to  point  out  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  Weale's  researches  among  the  Town 
Archives  of  1425-6  at  Ghent,  from  which  he 


unwisely  endeavoured  in  1902  to  identify  Lu- 
brecht  van  Heyke  and  Master  Huberecht  with 
the  mythical  'Hubert',  thus  mistakenly  resusci- 
tating that  anonimo  for  another  fifty  years ! 

The  bibliography  takes  no  notice  of  articles 
and  reviews  published  during  the  last  half- 
century  in  English  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Justice  should  have  been  done  to  Sir  Claude 
Phillips  by  brief  mention  of  his  timely  article  in 
The  Daily  Telegraph,  on  31st  December,  1917, 
the  direct  consequence  of  which  was  that  under 
Article  247  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  wings 
of  the  polyptych  were  surrendered  (29th  Sep- 
tember, 1920)  by  Germany  to  their  original 
home  in  St.  Bavon's. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  great  care  has  been 
taken  by  the  Committee  not  to  offend  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  outstanding  'Hubertists', 
both  ancient  and  modern,  alike  in  Ghent  as  in 
all  other  cities  of  Belgium.  That  has  entailed  the 
almost  complete  omission  of  the  name  of  M. 
Renders  and  his  critical  achievements  from  the 
moment  that  in  his  first  book  in  1933  he  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  'Hubert'  was  not  only 
a  faux  frere  but  had  never  even  graced  this 
terrestrial  sphere.  On  only  two  pages  are  we 
reminded  of  M.  Renders'  existence,  and  that 
merely  as  the  author  of  his  Jean  van  Eyck,  et  le 
Polyptique:  Deux  Problenies  Resolus  (Connoisseur, 
January,  195 1). 

He  expressed  his  willingness  to  present, 
gratis,  800  sets  of  that  his  third  magnificent 
publication,  of  which  2,000  copies  were  printed, 
to  all  recognized  art-libraries  in  any  country 
which  made  application  to  the  publishers,  the 
Librairie  Generalc,  Bruxellcs.  That  was,  indeed, 
a  noble  gesture. 

While  the  giant  steam  traction-engine  of  a  past 
era  still  rumbles  on  down  the  road,  many  per- 
sons in  this  and  other  countries  are  dithering 
about  this  peintre  fautonie.  Finally,  the  name  of 
the  interloper  'Hubert'  is  obliterated,  as  we  fore- 
told in  August  1933  and  June  1948. — M.  W.  B. 

REGENCY  ANTIQUES:  By  Brian  Reade: 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  Illustrated. 
£2  2s.  net) 

NOT  the  least  merit  of  this  book  is  its  har- 
monious union  of  concept,  material  and 
physical  presentation.  In  an  unusually  attractive 
manner,  it  conveys  not  only  the  salient  facts 
(including  some  'new'  ones  of  value),  but  the 
essence  of  Regency  taste.  To  anyone  who  (like 
the  present  commentator  in  Windsor  Chairs  and 
Victorian  Furniture)  has  had  to  contend  with  the 
sturdy  persistence  of  Regency  types  long  after  the 
mode  itself  was  vieux  jeu,  so  intelligent  and  un- 
vapouringly  sympathetic  a  survey  of  the  phase 
at  its  best  is  delightful.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to 
meet  in  Mr.  Brian  Reade  an  exponent  whose 
enthusiasm  is  tempered  by  discretion  and 
knowledge,  and  by  an  understanding  of  the 
practical  needs  of  students  and  collectors  as  such. 
Albeit  the  author's  attitude  towards  'grand 
furniture'  scarcely  tallies  with  some  of  his  plates. 

His  scheme  is  comprehensive,  taking  in  house 
and  garden  furniture,  the  furnishing  trade  in 
1817  (a  useful  list),  porcelain,  textiles,  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate,  glass,  waxes,  lighting  appliances, 
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parlour  games,  door-knockers  and  -stops, 
grates,  jewellery  and  trinkets.  Perhaps  inevitably, 
one  or  two  of  these  sections  arc  light  weight, 
and  that  on  door-stops  is  merely  a  stopgap. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Rcade's  allusion  to  the  Re- 
gency decor  in  some  of  Orchardson's  pictures  re- 
minds one  that  an  especially  characteristic  setting 
was  based  on  the  artist's  own  studio. — F.  G.  R. 

CARRACCI  DRAWINGS  AT  WINDSOR 
CASTLE:  By  R.  Wittkower:  (London. 
Phaidon  Press.  3  gns.  net) 

THE  great  body  of  Old  Masters'  drawings 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor,  of  which 
the  Phaidon  Press  are  publishing  their  sump- 
tuous catalogues  raisonnes,  presented  by  a  group 
of  experts  in  the  several  fields  of  art  historical 
research,  has  been  enriched  by  a  volume  on  the 
Carracci  Drawings.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
work  on  the  'Italian  Drawings  of  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Century'  issued  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  leads  the  story  of  Renaissance  craftsmanship 
and  of  the  Mannerist  interlude  through  the 
revival  of  the  classical  style  to  the  gateways  of 
the  baroque. 

The  Carracci  are  here  for  the  first  time  sub- 
jected to  a  close  scrutiny  of  their  individual 
character,  and  from  Dr.  Wittkower's  penetrat- 
ing analysis  three  artistic  personalities  emerge. 
Lodovico,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  a  cousin  of 
Agostino  and  Annibale,  who  outlived  them  in 
their  native  Bologna  by  twenty-two  years,  de- 
veloped a  graphic  style  of  decorative  grace  and 
flowing  line  and  elongated  figures,  never  wholly 
divorced  from  the  refinement  and  sophistication 
of  late  Mannerism.  In  his  best  work,  such  as  the 
red-chalk  drawing  St.  John  the  Baptist  Preaching, 
he  approximates  to  the  spiritual  grace  and  me- 
lodious beauty  of  Parmigianino. 

The  brothers  Agostino  and  Annibale  broke 
away  from  the  local  school  and  academy  w7hich 
they  had  formed  in  Bologna  to  pursue  a  style  of 
classical  revival  in  Rome,  where  they  went  in 
1595  and  1597  respectively.  Agostino  emerges 
from  Dr.  Wittkower's  pages  as  a  sobering  in- 
fluence upon  the  dynamic  exuberance  of  his 
brother.  He  was  above  all  an  engraver,  a 
scholar  and  a  teacher,  who  mainly  worked  with 
the  pen.  There  arc  many  sheets  at  Windsor 
which  reveal  his  'insatiable  crave  to  clarify  the 
same  problem  over  and  over  again',  experiment- 
ing with  the  minutiae  of  limbs  and  poses  and 
anticipating  in  his  sheet  of  many  heads  the  prim- 
itive and  barren  technique  of  modern  caricature. 

But  the  glory  of  this  volume,  and  indeed 
of  the  Carracci  achievement,  is  the  magnificent 
group  of  individual  studies  for  the  Fames. 
Gallery  and  Camerino,  due  to  the  genius  of 
Annibale.  His  ascendancy  over  Agostino  and 
Lodovico  is  self-evident  from  the  monumental 
chalk  and  pen  drawings  of  mythological 
figures,  recumbent  nudes  and  dramatic  group- 
ings, classical  fantasies  of  heroic  stance  on  a 
par  with  Raphael's  and  Michelangelo's  grand 
murals  in  the  Vatican,  though  a  little  less  serious, 
perhaps,  and  softened  by  a  measure  of  Venetian 
influence  and  Correggiesquc  sfumato.  Anni- 
bale combines  a  close  study  of  nature  and  of  the 
Antique  with  a  dynamic  freedom  of  handling,  a 


vitality  of  expression  and  a  pagan  lusciousness 
in  the  treatment  of  the  nude.  The  incisive  vigour 
of  the  Bridgwater  Danae,  the  appealing  femin- 
inity of  Galatea's  Companion,  the  powerful  pres- 
ence of  the  Atlas,  the  compact  Roman  richness 
of  Cupid  or  the  graceful  exuberance  of  the 
Triumph  oj  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  are  true  resusci- 
tations of  the  style  of  the  High  Renaissance. — 
F.  M.  G. 

TWO  THOUSAND  YEARS  OF  TEX- 
TILES: By  Adelc  Coulin  Wcibel:  (New 
York  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.,  for  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts:  1952.  $20.00) 

ALTHOUGH  the  title  implies  that  this  is  a 
_/~icomprehcnsive  survey  covering  the  whole 
field  of  woven  fabrics,  it  is  practically  restricted 
to  the  more  costly  woven  silks,  with  brief  refer- 
ences to  other  textiles,  and  the  sub-title  limits 
the  field  to  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  It  is  the 
first  such  general  survey  to  appear  since  Otto 
von  Falke  published  his  classical  history  of  silk 
weaving  in  191 3  (which  was  re-edited  in  English 
in  one  volume  in  1936).  Mrs.  Weibel's  book  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  256  large-size  plates, 
eight  of  which  are  in  colour;  and  all  the  illus- 
trations are  taken  from  examples  in  American 
public  and  private  collections.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  book 
and  one  which  gives  it  a  particular  value.  As  a 
compendium  of  plates,  which  illustrates  in  one 
sizable  volume  the  pick  of  American  collections, 
and  which  includes  most  of  the  more  important 
recently  discovered  groups  of  silks,  it  is  an  im- 
portant production.  The  notes  to  the  plates 
supplied  in  the  catalogue  record  a  great  deal  of 
information. 

The  text  supplies  a  useful  and  readable  survey 
of  this  wide  field  of  textile  history.  A  compari- 
son with  von  Falkc's  work  is  inevitable.  He  had 
been  preceded  in  this  field  by  Dreger,  and  his 
book  was  largely  the  outcome  of  Lcssing's  re- 
searches and  reproductions;  but  his  was  a  work 


of  remarkable  scholarship,  and  his  general 
mapping-out  of  the  field  combined  wide 
knowledge  with  critical  insight  in  a  high  de- 
gree. Mrs.  Weibel's  work  is  certainly  less  ambi- 
tious; her  text  dispenses  with  precise  references, 
and  she  is  content  to  adopt  a  somewhat  con- 
servative outlook  which  allows  the  main  out- 
lines to  remain  as  they  were. 

But  unlike  von  Falke's  book,  which  was  re- 
stricted to  silk  weaving,  Mrs.  Weibel's  nomin- 
ally covers  the  whole  field  of  weaving.  In  the 
introductory  chapter  on  materials,  cotton,  flax 
and  wool  fibres  are  treated  as  well  as  silk;  but  in 
the  remainder  of  the  book,  cotton,  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics  are  practically  ignored  except 
for  a  few  rather  arbitrarily  selected  groups.  For 
instance,  the  woollen  tapestry-woven  fabrics 
from  late-Roman  Egypt  have  a  considerable 
place,  but  the  woollen  fabrics  of  mediaeval  and 
modern  Europe  do  not.  There  is  a  short  section 
on  sixteenth-to-eighteenth-century  linen  dam- 
asks, but  little  or  nothing  is  said  about  the 
obscurer  linen  fabrics  of  late  antique  and  early 
mediaeval  Europe,  which,  judging  by  examples 
which  survive,  were  once  equally  important. 
There  arc  other  inconsistencies  which  make  one 
feel  that  the  framework  of  this  historical  survey 
is  too  large  and  too  loose.  The  silk  weaving  of 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  Europe 
could  well  have  borne  a  closer  scrutiny;  some 
other  French  centres  besides  Lyons  might  have 
found  mention,  as  well  as  weaving  centres  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  considerable 
emphasis  on  principles  and  problems  of  weaving 
technique.  But  the  results  when  discussing  and 
relating  textile  workshops  and  provenances  arc 
not  very  startling.  It  is  possible  that  this  technical 
approach  will  one  day  yield  convincing  results 
and  reveal  new  facts  about  historical  develop- 
ments and  workshop  attributions.  But  the 
practical  results  of  these  researches  are  not  yet 
apparent  in  any  revolutionary  or  even  remark- 
able manner  in  this  bock.  It  is  also  possible  to 
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question  the  expediency  of  using  the  technical 
nomenclature  which  was  introduced  by  Nancy 
Reath  in  her  book  on  hand-loom  weaves  pub- 
lished in  1927.  Designed  for  museum  classifica- 
tions, it  is  rather  far  removed  from  the  weaver's 
own  technical  language,  which  has  always  been 
closely  related  to  the  particular  looms  with 
which  he  worked.  When  compared  with  the 
descriptions  of  weaves  and  fabrics  given  in  the 
great  eighteenth-century  French  Encyclopedia 
(which  were  written  by  practising  technicians), 
an  alarming  degree  of  abstraction  will  be  found 
to  have  entered  into  the  Reath  system. 

Two  Thousand  Years  of  Textiles  cannot  be 
said  to  break  much  fresh  ground  or  to  offer  a 
radically  new  picture.  It  is  none  the  less  an 
estimable  contribution.  Any  lover  of  textiles 
would  be  pleased  to  possess  this  book,  and  it 
will  be  constantly  referred  to  by  all  students  of 
textiles,  not  least  for  its  magnificent  sequence  of 
plates.— G.  F.  W.  D. 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE:  The  Georgian 
Period  (1750-1830):  By  Margaret  Jourdain 
and  F.  Rose:  With  a  Foreword  by  Ralph  Ed- 
wards: (London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  net) 

ON  her  death  in  195 1  it  is  known  that  the 
late  Margaret  Jourdain  left  behind  her  a 
large  number  of  notes  and  valuable  new  research 
data.  Since  her  death,  therefore,  students  of 
furniture  have  waited  with  considerable  interest 
for  the  publication  of  her  scholarship. 

This  'new'  work,  which  is  based  on  Miss 
Jourdain's  original  English  Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture of  the  Later  XlTUth  Century  (1760-1820), 
which  first  appeared  in  1922,  appears  to  have 
overlooked  the  scholarship  accumulated  by  her 
in  the  last  years  of  her  life.  It  contains  nothing 
new  in  knowledge.  In  spite  of  additions  and 
alterations  and  a  new  set  of  illustrations,  many 
being  in  unfortunate  substitution  for  those 
originally  selected  by  Miss  Jourdain  and  which 
do  not  compare  well  with  the  old  set,  this  book 
is  not  of  much  moment  to-day. 

In  the  first  place,  so  much  more  is  now  known 
.ibout  the  subject  that  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
to  include  within  the  covers  of  a  book  of  normal 
size  an  account  of  every  type  of  furniture, 
especially  for  a  period  so  varied  as  that  from 
1 750  to  1830.  Hence  the  glaring  omissions:  there- 
is  no  account  of  the  construction  of  furniture;  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  workman- 
ship; nor  of  provincial  furniture  (of  which  many 
pieces  are  illustrated);  and  there  is  no  criticism  of 
design;  for,  needless  to  say,  not  all  old  design 
was  good. 

In  the  second  place,  this  type  of  general  sur- 
vey, with  its  old  signposts  of  'Chippendale', 
'Adam',  'Hepplewhite',  'Sheraton',  is  useless 
tor  the  kind  of  terrain  which  has  now  to  be  ex- 
plored. In  other  words,  no  one  knows  who  made 
most  of  the  furniture  illustrated  in  this  book, 
and  in  the  light  of  Sir  Ambrose  Heal's  recently 
published  London  Furniture  Makers,  with  its 
2,500  names,  such  phrases  as  'probably  by  the 
Royal  cabinet-makers,  Vile  and  Cobb'  or 
'possibly  from  the  workshop  of  Chippendale, 
Haig  and  Co.'  or  'akin  to  the  work  of  Thomas 
Johnson'  are  quite  presumptuous. 


Posthumous  works  completed  by  another 
hand  are  invariably  unhappy.  For  who  can 
successfully  fit  into  the  mind  and  ambitions  of 
another?  This  book,  however,  contains  a 
worthy  and  gracious  tribute  to  Miss  Jourdain 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards.  He  recalls 
her  as  she  was:  'a  woman  who  combined  the 
exceptional  qualities  of  real  culture  and  sensi- 
bility and  who  was  shrewd,  witty  and  widely- 
read.'— R.  W.  S. 

WINDSOR  CHAIRS:  By  F.  Gordon  Roe: 
(London:  Phoenix  House  Ltd.  18s.  net) 

THE  homely,  comfortable  and  simple  quali- 
ties of  the  Windsor  chair  evoke  pleasant 
associations.  It  is  the  people's  chair  par  excellence 
and  has  been  used  in  kitchen  and  cottage  for 
over  two  hundred  years  at  least;  but  an  old  or 
rare  example,  which  is  worth  to-day  no  less  than 
£100  or  so,  can  stand  beside  furniture  of  the 
aristocratic  styles.  There  is  quite  a  wide  literature 
on  windsor  chairs,  but  this  is  the  first  book  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  them :  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  it  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Roe  who  has 
gathered  together  all  the  facts  and  fictions  of  the 
subject.  The  illustrations  he  has  chosen  are  also 
valuable ;  for  they  cover  every  type,  even  those 
of  American  origin.  Where  did  the  name  come 
from?  Windsor  Castle?  Unfortunately  we  do 
not  know:  that  is  the  initial  mystery.  But  the 
production  of  windsor  chairs  has  been  associated 
for  a  long  time  with  Buckinghamshire,  especi- 
ally High  Wycombe.  Mr.  Roe  goes  closely  into 
the  origin  of  this  chair  which  we  have  all  sat  on, 
and  notes  the  earliest  references.  Chapter  two 
reveals  the  mystery  of  its  making  and  the  various 
types  of  wood  used.  This  is  an  excellent  book 
on  a  fascinating  subject. — R.  W.  S. 

ITALIAN  MAIOLICA:  By  Bernard  Rack- 
ham:  (London:  Faber  6V  Fabcr  Ltd.  30s.  net) 

THE  techniques  of  pottery  in  mediaeval 
Europe  were  so  limited  that  only  the 
simplest  forms  of  decoration  were  possible.  But 
these  were  greatly  changed  by  the  introduction 
from  the  Near  East  of  a  white  tin-glaze,  which 
provided  a  most  suitable  surface  for  painting. 
The  first-fruits  of  this  innovation  were  the 
lustre-decorated  Hispano-Moresque  wares  of 
Spain;  and  its  adoption  111  Italy,  where  it  lent 
itself  wholly  to  the  pictorial  instincts  of  the 
Renaissance,  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
new,  colourful  art  of  maiolica. 

It  was  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  at  Florence 
and  at  Faenza,  that  the  new,  brilliantly  col- 
oured style  was  developed,  with  elaborate 
patternwork  and  designs  containing  human 
figures.  At  Deruta  and  Gubbio,  early  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  the  art  of  lustre-painting 
was  perfected.  And  at  Castel  Durante  and  Ur- 
bino  the  'istoriato'  manner,  covering  the  whole 
surface  of  the  vessel  with  episodic  scenes  of 
purely  decorative  function,  was  soon  approach- 
ing its  full  flower.  The  maiolica  tradition  was 
being  disseminated  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  all  those  wares  which  we  know  as 
'faience'  or  'delft'  are  descended  from  it. 

Purists  regard  this  concentration  upon  pic- 


torial effect  as  a  perversion  of  the  art.  But  how 
decorative  the  best  examples  can  be,  and  how 
delightfully  they  depict  for  us  the  nature  of 
Renaissance  taste  and  manners.  They  could 
have  no  better  exponent  than  Bernard  Rack- 
ham,  surely  the  greatest  authority  on  their 
study,  who  has  written  a  volume  which  is  a 
model  for  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  With 
clarity  and  ease  he  conducts  us  through  the 
origins,  historical  setting  and  technical  mysteries 
of  the  art,  describes  the  productions  of  the 
several  factories,  and  explains  the  styles  which 
succeed  one  another  with  the  same  rapidity  as  in 
the  master  arts.  Nor  does  he  neglect  the  pleasing 
later  wares  of  Savona,  Castelli  and  many  other 
centres  which  carry  the  tradition  on  into  the 
Eighteenth  Century  and  the  age  of  porcelain. 
There  are  great  collections  of  maiolica  in  Eng- 
land, and  this  finely  illustrated  volume  is  the 
best  possible  introduction  to  their  appreciation. 
—J.  G.  A. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN:  By  John 
Summerson:  (London:  Collins.  8s.  6d.  net) 

ANYTHING  that  Mr.  Summerson  writes 
il  commands  respect,  and  his  reputation  is 
enhanced  by  this  brilliant  compression  of  the 
long  life  and  enormous  output  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren.  For  here,  based  on  the  accurate 
splendid  volumes  of  the  'Wren  Society',  Mr. 
Summerson  has  erected  a  delicate  scaffolding  on 
which  the  many  varied  outlets  to  which  his 
subject  turned  are  neatly  displayed. 

The  book  contains  few  illustrations,  but  they 
are  hardly  possible  in  profusion  in  this  moder- 
ately priced  'Brief  Life',  and  those  given  con- 
cern themselves  rightly  with  London  work. 
Here  it  was  that,  after  the  Fire,  opportunity 
came  to  the  scientifically  inclined  little  man,  and 
in  1670,  when  the  Surveyor  of  His  Majesty's 
Works  died,  no  one  looked  far  for  his  successor. 
Wren  was  thus  committed  to  architecture  with 
the  difficult  task  of  rebuilding  a  burnt-out  City 
and  its  cathedral  church.  In  his  lucid  reports  and 
daring  plans  he  made  sure  that  London  would 
regain  'her  Bigness  in  the  world'. 

One  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Summerson  will 
before  long  continue  his  Wren  researches  and 
write  more  concerning  the  drawings  until  re- 
cently in  the  Bute  Collection.  Writing  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
(February,  1952),  he  said:  'I  think  we  may  re- 
gard these  drawings  as  among  the  best  docu- 
mentations we  have  of  Wren.'  As  such,  we  await 
the  publication  of  all  the  collection. — G.  W.  B. 

ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE  SINCE  THE 
REGENCY:  An  interpretation  by  H.  S. 
Goodhart-Rcndcl :  (London:  Constable  & 
Co.  25s.  net) 

MR.  GOODHART-RENDEL  occupies 
an  unusual,  one  might  almost  say  unique, 
position  in  the  contemporary  world  of  archi- 
tecture, where  the  breadth  of  his  scholarship  and 
his  penetrating  literary  style  have  long  com- 
manded respectful  attention.  There  are  few 
architects  who  can  write  as  knowledgably  or  as 
fluently  of  the  strange,  contorted  history  of 
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English  architecture  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  fewer  still  who  can  express  themselves  with 
the  dignity  of  such  polished  prose. 

This  book  begins  with  a  chapter  called  "The 
Georgian  Epilogue',  and  ends  with  'The  Prefer- 
ment of  Engineering'.  The  intermediate  chap- 
ters deal  chronologically  but  not  always  dis- 
passionately with  the  leading  figures  in  nine- 
teenth-century architecture,  their  characters, 
their  tastes  and  their  influence.  The  author  de- 
scribes his  work  as  an  interpretation,  and  he 
interprets  the  age  largely  through  its  personali- 
ties. Compared  with  their  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  the  Regency  they  are  an  earnest 
collection,  almost  every  one  possessing  a  set  of 
convictions  to  be  worked  out  in  architectural 
forms.  Mr.  Goodhart-Rendel,  referring  to  the 
anti-stylistic  beliefs  of  Lethaby  and  Philip  Webb, 
calls  this  Puritanism  'probably  or  all  things  the 
Nineteenth  Century  gave  to  Architecture  that 
which  in  its  day  was  most  unquestionably  new'. 

This  sort  of  biographical  interpretation,  ex- 
pertly as  it  is  done,  was  probably  more  con- 
vincing in  its  original  torm  as  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  in  Oxford  in  1934.  It  is  not  simply 
that  as  essays  they  are  dated,  but  rather  that 
nineteen  years  have  seen  developments  beyond 
the  point  at  which  Mr.  Goodhart-Rendel's  nar- 
rative ends  which  in  turn  throw  a  different  light 
on  many  events  actually  within  his  period.  For 
example,  although  engineering  is  mentioned 
frequently,  this  book  contains  hardly  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Industrial  Revolution:  and  though 
Mr.  Goodhart-Rendel  speaks  of  'the  unhappy 
severance  in  England  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century  of  the  professions  of  Architect  and 
Engineer',  he  does  not  go  on  to  say  that  it  is  the 
engineers  whom  history.*  has  vindicated  and 
whom  we  now  see  as  designers  in  tune  with 
their  own  momentous  epoch. 

It  is  evidendy  not  part  of  the  author's  inten- 
tion to  produce  a  complete  and  up-to-date  sur- 
vey of  English  architecture,  and  he  would 
probably  recoil  from  the  task  of  separating  the 
confused  strands  of  technology  and  sociology 
woven  so  intimately  into  the  pattern  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  last  twenty  years.  His  preoccupa- 
tion is  with  style,  and  as  style  ceases  to  be  a 
major  influence  in  architecture  so  Mr.  Good- 
hart-Rendel's enthusiasm  wanes.  He  mourns 
the  passing  of  the  great  virtuosi,  of  patronage 
and  of  theories  of  style.  To  this  preoccupation 
the  quality  of  his  prose  is  evenly  matched,  and 
could  hardly  be  more  unhke  some  of  the  per- 
functory journalism  which  passes  for  architec- 
tural literature. — D.  J.  H. 

L'UFIZIOLO  VISCONTEO  LANDAV- 
FINALY:  By  Pietro  Toesca:  (Firenze: 
Istituto  di  Edizioni  Artistiche.  Fratelli  Alinari. 
195 1.  1—3  —  101  plates) 

THE  facsimile  of  this  Book  of  Hours  is  a 
most  welcome  addition  in  the  series  or 
recent  publications  adding  to  our  understanding 
ot  this  individual  type  of  the  "scyle  intemation- 
ale',  as  it  flourished  at  the  Court  of  the  Visconti. 
with  its  similarity  to  French  art  and  aloot- 
ness  from  the  early  Tuscan  Renaissance.  The 
Gothic  tenderness  of  the  illustrations,  which  in 


their  modelling  and  linearity  remind  one  of 
Jacquemart  de  Hesdin,  is  paired  with  an  ad- 
vanced naturahsm  in  single  figures,  portrait 
medallions  and  animal  design.  With  the  im- 
agination of  the  fantastic,  the  disparate  fea- 
tures are  used  in  a  decorative  scheme  where 
realistic  items  are  turned  into  ornament  and 
decorative  forms  are  alive  in  a  functional  appli- 
cation; with  trees  on  which  grow  sheds  and 
chapels,  or  architectural  structures  crowded 
with  niches  and  turrets,  forming  initials  and 
borderwork  and  housing  living  figures  as  well 
as  statuary.  We  find  the  first  attempts  of  an 
illusionistic  border-decoration.  The  renewed 
study  of  the  manuscript,  at  the  occasion  of  its 
presentation  by  the  former  owner  to  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Florence,  has  established  that 
it  is  not,  as  was  assumed  before,  a  separate  frag- 
ment, but  part  of  the  famous  Hours  of  the  Tri- 
vulzio-Modrone  Collection  in  Milan,  and  it  is 
only  regrenable  that  both  volumes  could  not  be 
published  in  one  and  therefore  display  the  work 
as  a  whole  in  its  full  richness.  The  Ufiziolo  was 
commissioned  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  (be- 
fore 1395),  the  illuminations  begun  by  Giovan- 
nino  de  'Grassi  together  with  his  son  and  his 
brother,  but  completed  only  after  the  Duke's 
death,  between  14 12  and  1434,  by  his  son  Filippo 
Maria.  Its  artist  then  was  Belbello  da  Pavia. 
His  miniatures  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
illuminations  in  the  present  volume.  He  was  a 
taithful  pupil  of  the  Grassi,  and  where  he  first 
sets  in.  his  miniatures  are  so  much  a  paraphrase 
ot  their  work,  that  he  most  likely  made  use  of 
some  outline  designs  left  by  their  hands.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  book  his  style  develops 
more  individually,  but  it  remains  Gothic,  dis- 
playing great  charm  in  the  narration  of  the 
stories,  and  mamtaining — in  the  beautiful  pea- 
cocks— the  tradition  of  life-like  animal  design. 
The  choice  of  illustrations  from  various  chap- 
ters of  the  Bible  adds  to  the  singular  character 
of  the  manuscript.  The  introduction,  with  the 
utmost  of  information  in  a  concise  form,  should 
set  an  example  for  this  kind  of  publication.  The 
facsimile  is  first-rate,  fortunately  not  in  colours, 
apart  from  the  frontispiece.  But  one  would  have 
liked  to  see  also  an  example  of  Grassi's  colour- 
ing. — R.  S. 

LE  MEUBLE  LEGER  EN  FRANCE:  By 

Pierre  Devinoy  and  Guillaume  Janneau: 
(Taris:  F.  de  Nobele:  on  sale  at  Messrs.  A. 
Zwemmer  in  London.  £6  net) 

THE  term  'Meuble  Leger"  will  be  unfamiliar 
to  most  furniture  collectors  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel.  It  is  applied  to  easily  movable 
furniture,  such  as  small  commodes,  secretaires 
and  all  kinds  of  small  tables,  but  does  not  in  this 
case  include  chairs,  perhaps  because  a  previous 
book  by  the  same  author  has  already  dealt  with 
them.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  English 
reader,  it  is  not  a  particularly  useful  classifica- 
tion, since  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  hard-and- 
fast  line  of  distinction  between  larger  and 
smaller  pieces  made  to  fulfil  the  same  purpose, 
while  the  omission  of  chairs  and  settees  seriously 
restricts  the  scope  of  the  book.  For  the  specialist, 
however,  this  can  be  said,  with  one  important 


reservation,  to  be  a  most  valuable  publication. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  324  illustrations, 
mostly  full  page,  with  many  excellent  details. 
The  quality  of  the  photographs  and  ot  their  re- 
production is  high.  They  are  shown  in  every 
case  against  furnished  backgrounds,  a  circum- 
stance which,  while  it  enables  the  reader  to  ob- 
tain a  better  idea  of  the  proportions  ot  each 
piece,  does  so  in  some  cases  at  the  cost  ot  a  cer- 
tain loss  of  clarity  of  reproduction.  The  tumi- 
ture  illustrated  is  of  fine  quality,  and  excessively 
familiar  pieces,  such  as  those  in  the  Louvre,  the 
English  Royal  Collection  or  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion have  been  avoided,  examples  having  been 
found  in  the  extensive  but  less-well-known 
collections  of  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  as 
well  as  in  numerous  private  collections.  The 
erudite  introduction  shows  an  exemplary  mas- 
tery of  the  subject:  it  is  provided  with  a  full 
apparatus  of  notes  and  extensive  use  has  been 
made  of  contemporary  documentary  sources, 
including  inventories,  sale  catalogues  and  wills 
of  craftsmen.  But,  and  this  is  indeed  a  most 
serious  objection,  the  numerous  references  to 
illustrations  made  in  the  text  refer  not  to  the 
plates  in  the  book  but  to  illustrations  in  French 
auction-sale  catalogues  and  other  works  on 
French  furniture  which  have  appeared  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  In  order,  therefore,  to  get  full 
value  from  the  book,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  access  to  an  extensive  library  of  specialized 
works  on  French  furniture.  Some  effort  has 
been  made  to  bridge  the  gap  by  incorporating 
references  to  the  introductory  text  in  the  notes 
on  the  illustrations.  These  references  are  not. 
however,  given  in  the  captions,  and  the  process 
of  finding  what  is  often  no  more  than  a  most 
general  reference  in  the  text  is  very  tedious.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
notes  to  the  plates  are  so  brief.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion, for  instance,  of  place  of  manufacture  of 
unsigned  pieces,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  some  of  them  (such  as  Nos.  83,  109,  112. 
154,  156  and  181)  are  of  provincial  origin.  The 
illustrations  cover  very  thoroughly  the  period 
1720  to  1820;  a  few  earlier  and  later  pieces  are 
in  fact  illustrated,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Regence  that,  in  reaction  against  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Louis  XIV  style,  the  fashion  for  the 
more  intimate  'petits  appartements'  for  which 
the  "meuble  leger'  was  created  became  effective, 
hi  the  course  of  this  period  of  a  hundred  years, 
fashions  changed  with  great  rapidity:  we  see 
late  baroque  or  Regence  followed  by  Rocaille. 
by  the  neo-classical  style  of  Louis  XVI.  by  the 
Empire  and  finally  by  the  Restauration  style. 


The  course  of  these  varying  fashions  is  particu- 
larly well  illustrated  in  the  lighter  furniture  that 
forms  the  subject  of  this  work.  As  the  author 
points  out,  these  smaller,  more  intimate,  pieces 


were  far  more  sensitive  to  the  vagaries  of 
fashion  than  were  the  heavier  ones  designed 
for  the  Grand  Salon.  The  French  eighteenth- 
century  ebeniste  took  great  delight  in  devising 
ingenious  mechanisms  by  means  of  which  one 
piece  of  furniture  could  be  made  to  serve  a 
variety  of  uses.  The  author  has.  as  a  result  of  his 
studies  of  contemporary  sources,  succeeded  in 
identifying  the  names  by  which  these  rare  and 
delicate  pieces  of  furniture  were  known.  It  is 
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clear  from  the  evidence  of  eighteenth-century 
inventories  that  they  were  nearly  all  made  for 
the  use  of  ladies.  The  extent  to  which  decorative 
considerations  were  allowed  to  outweigh  prac- 
tical ones  is  well  illustrated  by  the  examples  com- 
pletely decorated  with  the  excessively  fragile 
straw-marquetry.  Though  the  lack  of  corre- 
spondence between  introductory  text  and  plates 
can  only  be  regretted,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  work  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  study  of  French  furniture. — J.  F.  H. 

CROWN  DERBY  PORCELAIN:  By  F. 

Brayshaw  Gilhespy:  (Leigh-on-Sea :  F.  Lewis 
Publishers  Ltd.,  1951.  xxiii  +  108  pages;  108 
Plates.  7  guineas  net) 

DR.  GILHESPY'S  book,  although 
somewhat  meaninglessly  splintered  into 
twenty-six  chapters,  falls  into  six  main  divisions 
— the  factories  at  Derby  (Chaps.  I — II I ) ;  the  use- 
ful wares  and  the  material  from  which  they  were 
made  (Chaps.  IV-VI,  XVI  and  XVII);  the 
painters,  their  sources  and  their  identification 
through  the  factory  pattern-books  (Chaps.  VII, 
IX-XV);  the  figures  (Chaps.  XVII  and  XIX); 
the  modellers  (Chaps.  XX  and  XXI);  and  some 
important  sales  and  exhibitions  of  Derby  porce- 
lain (Chaps.  XXII-XXIV).  There  is  a  bibliog- 
raphy (Chap.  XXVI)  and  a  chapter  on  marks 
(VIII). 

Although  entitled  Crown  Derby  Porcelain,  the 
book  deals  also  with  the  early  Derby  and  the 
Chelsea-Derby  periods.  The  canvas  is  therefore 
a  large  one,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  details  have  been  somewhat  sketchily  and 
unevenly  filled  in.  The  finer  points  of  the  argu- 
ment concerning  the  identification  of  the  early 
Derby  figures,  for  instance,  are  largely  passed 
over.  There  is  also,  however,  a  more  funda- 
mental lack  of  system  which  shows  itself  not 
only  in  the  loose  construction  of  the  book,  but 
in  an  illogical  ordering  of  thought  and  a  con- 
comitant slackness  of  language.  On  the  larger 
scale,  for  instance,  what  is  the  significant  differ- 
ence between  Chaps.  XIII  and  XV  ?  The  former 
— 'Artists  from  1 8 1 5' — includes  William  Watson 
and  Edward  Hopkinson,  who  were  at  the  factory 
respectively  about  1830  and  in  the  'thirties  and 
'forties;  Chap.  XV — 'The  Later  Artists  at  the 
Factory'— includes  William  Slater  and  Thomas 
Steel,  who  started  in  181 3  and  181 5  respectively. 
On  the  smaller  scale,  what  is  one  to  say  of  the 
thought  and  style  of  such  a  passage  as:  'Wardle. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  in  being  able  to  show 
this  plate  (Fig.  86)  for  two  reasons;  firstly,  as  a 
protagonist  of  the  pattern  books  when  prescribed 
properly  and  not  swallowed  in  too  large  doses; 
the  instruction  for  this  pattern  reads  as  follows: 
"group  of  3  Roses  with  2  Buds,  Wardle",  which 
is  horticulturally  correct.  Secondly,  Jewitt  men- 
tions the  artist  as  being  at  Derby  in  1800  when 
an  affiliation  order  was  served  on  him,  whereas 
we  endeavour  to  perpetuate  his  artistic  and 
spiritual  memory' — an  egregious  but  by  no 
means  isolated  example. 

Most  students  of  Derby  porcelain  will  prefer 
W.  B.  Honey's  succinct  account  of  the  factory  in 
Old  English  Porcelain,  supplemented  by  Haslem. 
They  will  be  glad,  however,  of  the  many 


illustrations  in  this  book,  and,  if  they  are  patient 
enough  to  sort  them  out,  of  the  additional  facts 
which  Dr.  Gilhespy  has  been  able  to  find.  One 
may  wonder,  however,  whether  many  of  them 
will  be  able  to  afford  the  excessive  cost  of  seven 
guineas. — R.  J.  C. 
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IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS 

bv  T.  P.  GREIG 


THE  1953-4  London  auction  season  opened 
early  in  October,  and.  at  the  time  of  writing 
(20th  October),  has  yielded,  apart  from  the  wel- 
come return  of  Christie's  to  their  rebuilt  Great 
Rooms  at  8  King's  Street,  St.  James's  (see  "The 
Connoisseur's  Diary',  page  186).  little  of  im- 
portance. But  in  that  little  there  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  sale-rooms  should  be  particu- 
larly active  during  the  coming  months.  How- 
ever, note  of  one  or  two  of  the  dispersals  which 
have  taken  place,  and  of  those  omitted  from  pre- 
vious issues  owing  to  pressure  on  space,  will  prove 
to  be  of  interest  to  the  collector. 

Pictures.  Drawings  and  Prints 

CHRISTIE'S  opened  their  season  with  a 
sale  of  part  of  the  Cowper  Collection  from 
Panshanger,  Hertford,  the  home  of  the  late 
Lady  Desborough  and  the  home  of  the  great 
Whig  family  of  Cowper.  This  was  sold  by 
order  of  the  Public  Trustee  as  her  executor,  and 
the  154  lots  offered  by  the  auctioneer.  Sir  Alec 
Martin,  realized  a  total  of  £_.8oS.  The  top  price. 
£i,6So,  was  paid  for  a  portrait  of  Francois  Dus- 
quesnoy,  the  Flemish  Sculptor,  wearing  a  pale 
green  and  red  slashed  dress,  with  white  lawn 
ruff  and  black  cloak,  by  Nicolas  Poussin.  A 
Raphael  Mengs  self-portrait,  on  panel,  in  buff 
coat  and  brown  scarf,  pointing  to  a  sketch, 
painted  for  the  Earl  Cowper  in  Horence  in  1774. 
sold  for  £378:  a  portrait  of  a  young  woman,  in 
black  dress  with  white  embroidered  stomacher, 
white  lawn  ruff  and  lace  head-dress,  by  Cornells 
de  Vos.  £273 :  one  of  an  elderly  man  in  black 
dress  with  skull  cap  and  white  lawn  collar,  by 
Ferdinand  Bol,  £.262  10s.:  and  a  Bonifazio 
Veronese  large  painting,  Dives  and  Lazarus. 
made  £231.  On  19th  and  20th  October,  a  sale 
of  the  first  portion  of  books  from  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  library  at  Knowsley  Hall.  Prescot.  Lan- 
cashire, which  are  being  sold  in  consequence  of 
the  demolition  of  part  of  the  mansion,  included 
several  volumes  containing  original  water- 
colour  drawings  and  engravings.  One.  of  large 
folio  size,  with  a  series  of  eight  extremely  rare 
views  of  Stockholm,  engraved  and  beautifully 
coloured  by  hand  by  Elias  Martin  and  his 
brother,  Johann  Friedrich  Martin,  both  Swed- 
ish-bom artists,  changed  hands  at  £3.000.  Elias 
Martin  came  to  England  in  1769  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  in  1S1S.  Another 
large  volume,  containing  about  120  water- 
colour  drawings,  many  depicting  scenes  in 
North  America,  made  by  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Davies  in  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  sold  for  £2.600:  one  with  a  series  oi 
thirteen  watercolour  drawings,  by  J.  Lycett,  the 
majority  of  which  are  reproduced  in  his  I  'iews 
a)  .Australia,  published  in  1S24.  brought  £1,000; 
and  £230  was  paid  for  an  only  state  impression 


oi  Rembrandt's  etching  Hie  Agony  in  tlie  Garden. 

Sotheby's  first  picture  sale  of  the  season,  on 
:4th  October,  included  a  G.  L.  Brockhurst  small 
panel  Hie  Black  Shawl,  which  realized  £240:  a 
W.  Shaver  landscape  with  haymakers,  and 
figures  resting  near  a  pond,  fetched  £190;  and 
£130  was  paid  tor  The  Crowning  of  Pandora  by 
the  Seasons,  by  William  Etty.  On  1st  July.  £1,850 
was  given  tor  a  Francesco  Zuccarelli  landscape 
with  a  village  on  a  hilly  slope,  a  herdsman  with 
his  flock  and  other  figures  resting  by  a  stream 
in  the  foreground:  and  £1.800  for  a  river  land- 
scape, with  figures  resting  by  a  waterfall  in  the 
foreground,  the  river  is  seen  in  the  distance  with 
high  mountains  beyond,  by  the  same  artist.  A 
pair  of  small  pictures  of  interiors  with  masquer- 
ades, attributed  to  Longbi,  letcned  1 ,400;  a 
fifteenth-century-  Flemish-school  tiny  panel  of 
Tlie  Annunciation.  £380:  another  of  The  I'irgin 
and  Child,  ascribed  to  Cleve,  £360:  and  Hie 
Fortune  Teller,  by  M.  Le  Valentin,  made  £350. 
On  22nd  July.  £420  was  paid  for  a  G.  van  Hon- 
thorst  portrait  of  a  young  girl  in  red  and  yellow 
dress  and  feathered  head-dress,  holding  a  small 
painting  of  herself,  signed  and  dated  1626:  and. 
on  28th  July,  a  folio  album  of  a  series  of  one 
hundred  watercolour  drawings  of  flowering 
plants,  mainly  South  American,  by  Charles 
Empson.  author  of  Sarratives  of  South  America, 
published  in  1836,  a  copy  of  which  accompanied 
the  drawings,  fetched  £480. 

A  sale  of  the  contents  of  Trerice  Manor,  St. 
Newlyn  East,  near  Newquay,  Cornwall,  held 
on  15th  September  by  Knight.  Frank  &.  Rutley 


on  behalf  oi  Mr.  Somerset  de  Chair,  who 
had  sold  the  sixteenth-century  mansion  to  the 
National  Trust,  included  a  School  of  Velazquez 
iull-length  portrait  of  Philip  JI '  of  Spain,  wear- 
ing black  and  gold  armour,  attended  by  a  dwarf 
holding  his  helmet.  This  sold  for  £300:  a  three- 
quarter-length  portrait  of  Elizabeth  I,  attrib- 
uted to  Zucchero.  and  one  of  John  Donne,  the 
poet  and  divine,  by  an  artist  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  English  School,  made  £110  and  £120 
respectively. 

Silver 

T  N  order  to  complete  our  records  of  the  past 
Jl  season's  notable  sales  in  this  market  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  that  held  at  Christie  s 
on  27th  May,  when  £460  was  given  for  a 
George  II  vase-shaped  cup  and  cover  engraved 
with  a  crest,  74  oz.  S  dwt..  with  handles  in  the 
form  of  serpents  appearing  to  coil  in  and  out 
through  the  sides  of  the  cup.  and  the  cover  with 
fluted  centre  and  vase  finial  with  grape  cluster, 
by  Paul  de  Lamcrie,  1737.  On  17th  June,  £540 
was  paid  for  a  pair  of  Charles  II  large  candle- 
sticks, 61  oz.  10  dwt.,  on  wide  flat-shaped  cir- 
cular bases  repousse  and  chased  with  acanthus 
and  palm  foliage  in  deep  relief,  the  centres 
rising  to  chased  wax-pans  from  which  rise  four 
open  acanthus  leaves  supporting  foliage  knop 
and  deep  sockets  of  square  outline,  area  1670. 
maker's  mark  LB.  with  crescent  below:  and  £185 
for  an  Elizabeth  I  Communion  cup  and  cover, 
9  oz.  16  dwt..  on  circular  foot  with  knopped 
stem  the  paten  cover  with  reeded  rim  and  seal 
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foot,  1 576,  maker's  mark  an  arrow  piercing  H.  A 
total  of  £18,149  was  recorded  for  a  collection 
of  English  and  Continental  pieces  belonging  to 
the  Earl  Howe.  A  George  III  silver-gilt  double 
breakfast  service,  870  oz.  7  dwt.,  each  piece 
decorated  with  a  band  of  shells  and  anthemion 
ornament  on  a  matted  ground,  and  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  Richard  William  Pcnn,  first 
Earl  Howe,  by  Paul  Storr,  1812,  changed  hands 
at  £1,450.  Other  silver-gilt  pieces  included  a 
pair  of  Charles  II  elaborately  decorated  oviform 
jars  and  domed  covers,  48  oz.  19  dwt.,  maker's 
mark  T.J.  with  two  escallops  between,  probably 
for  Thomas  Issod,  1682,  which  brought  £420; 
a  similar  sum  was  given  for  four  William  III 
circular  dishes,  with  fluted  sides  and  scalloped 
rims,  35  oz.  2  dwt.,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1698;  a 
pair  of  George  III  four-light  candelabra,  512  oz. 
10  dwt.,  of  tripod  form,  with  three  large  paw 
feet  resting  on  curved  triangular  plinths,  with 
tapering  stems  in  the  form  of  triple  Egyptian 
caryatids  supporting  three  scroll  branches  and 
central  light  with  flame  finial,  by  Benjamin  and 
James  Smith,  1808,  made  £600;  and  a  pair  of 
vase-shaped  wine-coolers  and  stands,  476  oz. 
18  dwt.,  the  bodies  decorated  with  applied 
groups  of  Bacchanalian  chariots  with  leopards 
and  horses  and  attendant  figures  and  satyrs  sup- 
porting 'Silenus',  etc.,  by  Paul  Storr,  1809,  £440. 
A  pair  of  silver  soup  tureens,  covers  and  stands, 
687  oz.,  each  with  foliage  handles  and  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  the  first  Earl  Howe,  by  the 
same  silversmith,  1817,  fetched  £800;  a  set  of 
thirty-six  dinner  plates,  637  oz.,  engraved  with 
the  Curzon  crest  and  coronet,  by  John  Parker 
and  Edward  Wakelin,  1764,  £600;  a  parcel-gilt 
tankard  and  cover,  on  three  ball  feet  chased  with 
fruit,  the  flat  cover  engraved  with  a  band  of 
scrolling  flowers  and  foliage,  and  the  scroll 
handle  with  thunibpiece  similar  to  the  feet, 
36  oz.  6  dwt.,  by  Rudolf  Wittkopf,  Stockholm, 
if>95.  £680;  and  a  peg  tankard  and  cover,  on  four 
\\  inged-dolphin  mask  feet,  the  scroll  handle  and 
thunibpiece  also  decorated  with  dolphin  masks, 
64  oz.  15  dwt.,  by  Jorgen  Stilche,  Copenhagen, 


1654,  fetched  £400.  On  8th  July,  a  pair  of  circu- 
lar soup  tureens  and  covers,  each  on  four  foliage 
branch  feet  which  develop  into  bifurcated 
branch  handles,  the  covers  chased  with  spiral 
fluting  and  surmounted  by  artichoke  finials,  en- 
graved with  the  arms  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Pern- 
broke,  310  oz.  10  dwt.,  by  S.  and  J.  Crespell, 
1 77 1,  sold  for  £460;  another  pair,  but  of  oval 
shape.  163  oz.  15  dwt.,  by  the  same  silversmiths, 
1767,  £420;  a  set  of  three  James  II  casters,  of 
cylindrical  form,  on  domed  feet  pierced  with 
hearts  and  stars,  and  the  covers  with  bayonet 
joints  and  baluster  finials  on  cut-card  rosettes, 
18  oz.  16  dwt.,  1685,  maker's  mark  F.  A.  with 
fteur-de-lys  below,  £300;  and  a  George  II  small 
plain  coffee-pot,  on  moulded  foot  with  tapering 
body,  slightly  curved  spout  and  flat  cover  with 
baluster  finial,  gross  weight -28  oz.  1  dwt.,  by 
Paul  de  Lamcrie,  1731,  realized  £220.  Lively 
bidding  marked  the  sale  of  Colonel  Ralph 
Clarke's  choice  collection  of  old  English  silver 
spoons  on  13th  July,  when  the  ninety-three  lots 
offered  brought  a  total  of  £8,241.  The  top  price, 
-£880,  was  given  for  a  Henry  VIII  spoon  with 
gilt  hexagonal  poppy-head  finial,  almost  in 
mint  condition,  1538,  maker's  mark  a  pheon, 
which  had  cost  £150  in  the  E.  E.  Brand  sale  of 
1905.  No  other  example  with  the  poppy-head 
finial  is  said  to  be  recorded.  Other  Henry  VIII 
spoons  included  a  silver-gilt  lion  sejant  example, 
1543,  maker's  mark  a  fringed  S,  which  sold  for 
£250;  and  one  surmounted  by  the  gilt  figure  of 
St.  Thomas,  with  rayed  nimbus,  1537,  bearing 
a  similar  mark,  made  £290.  A  Henry  VII  spoon, 
with  diamond-point  finial,  1490,  maker's  mark 
a  Londiardic  L,  fetched  £460 ;  and  another,  with 
fan-shaped  finial  showing  traces  of  gilding, 
1494,  maker's  mark  a  leaf,  brought  £300;  a 
York  spoon,  circa  1500,  struck  on  the  bowl  with 
the  dimidiated  fleur-de-lys  and  leopard's  head  in 
dotted  circle,  ,£340;  an  early-fifteenth-century 
example,  with  diamond-point  finial,  bearing 
the  incurved  leopard's  head  in  dotted  circle  in  the 
bowl,  £300;  an  Edward  VI  specimen,  sur- 
mounted by  the  gilt  figure  of  St.  Peter  with 
pierced  rayed  nimbus,  1552,  maker's  mark  a 
crescent  enclosing  a  mullet,  £270;  a  Common- 
wealth example,  with  upward-curved  stem  and 
broad  slip  top  engraved  with  a  cypher,  and  the 
back  of  the  oval  bowl  with  a  crest,  1052, 
maker's  mark  A.F.  in  shaped  shield,  £220;  and  a 
Charles  I  stump-top  spoon,  1638,  maker's  mark 
R.C.,  three  pellets  above  and  mullet  below,  made 
£nS- 

Three  of  Sotheby's  last-season  sales,  omitted 
from  our  previous  issues,  may  now  be  noted. 
The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh,  added 
to  its  varied  and  interesting  collection  when  a 
representative  gave,  on  [6th  April,  £340  for  a 
Queen  Anne  tankard  and  cover,  39  oz.  13  dwt., 
the  baluster  body  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Macpherson  Giant  of  Ballindalloch,  by  the 
Edinburgh  silversmith  Colin  McKcnzic,  1709, 
Assay  Master  Edward  Penman.  A  set  of  four 
William  III  table  candlesticks  of  small  size,  with 
baluster  siems  on  octagonal  bases  bordered 
with  gadrooning,  50  oz.  4  dwt.,  by  Peter  Har- 
ache,  1699.  changed  hands  at  £550;  aim  a 
George  II  beer  jug,  29  oz.,  the  baluster  body  en- 
graved with  a  monogram,  moulded  spout  and 
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double-scroll  handle,  by  Edward  Vincetit,  1734, 
made  £300.  On  7th  May,  a  final  bid  of  £920 
was  given  for  two  pairs  of  silver-gilt  table 
candlesticks,  matching,  103  oz.  16  dwt.,  the 
stems  chased  with  shells  and  leafage,  and  the 
octagonal  bases  chased  in  relief  with  floral 
sprays,  by  Paul  de  Lamcrie,  1747/9;  an  elabor- 
ately decorated  George  II  oval  cake-basket, 
97  oz.  7  dwt.,  the  interior  engraved  with  armor- 
ials within  a  flat-chased  decoration  of  shells, 
scrolls,  diaper  and  foliage,  by  the  same  silver- 
smith, £380;  and  a  coffee-pot  of  plain  tapering 
form,  engraved  with  a  crest,  the  low  domed  lid 
surmounted  by  a  tall  turned  finial,  the  boldly 
curved  spout  with  scrolled  shell  flutes  at  the 
base  and  the  wooden  handle  with  silver  sockets, 
36  oz.  5  dwt.  gross,  circa  1740,  by  Pygan  Adams, 
New  London,  Connecticut,  fetched  £230. 
Finally,  in  a  sale  totalling  £29,13$  on  25th 
June,  a  magnificent  Queen  Anne  dinner  service 
of  eighty-six  pieces,  weighing  1,965  oz.  5  dwt., 
sixty-eight  pieces  by  Thomas  Parr,  1707,  and 
eighteen  by  Philip  Rolles,  1706,  engraved  with 
the  armorials  of  the  first  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  sold 
in  eighteen  separate  lots  for  a  total  of  £10,930. 
The  items  by  Parr  included  a  pair  of  circular 
dishes  with  moulded  borders,  167  oz.  5  dwt., 
which  brought  £740,  and  a  set  of  six  dinner 
plates,  106  oz.  lo  dwt.,  fetched  £700;  while 
£750  was  given  for  a  similar  set  of  soup  plates, 
110  oz.  15  dwt.,  by  Rolles.  This  service  belonged 
to  the  Hopetoun  Estates  Company,  as  did  a  set 
of  four  Queen  Anne  table  candlesticks,  the 
baluster  stems  of  octagonal  section  and  the 
faceted  bases  conforming  in  outline,  68  oz. 
10  dwt.,  by  Lewis  Mettayer,  1707,  sold  for 
£950;  and  £1,300  was  paid  for  another  set  of 
four,  on  octagonal  baluster  stems  and  moulded 
bases,  by  Colin  McKenzie,  1710,  with  a  pair  of 
three-light  candle-branches  to  fit,  by  James  Ker, 
1728,  total  weight  101  oz.,  Assay  Master  in  each 
case  Edward  Penman.  From  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  Queensberry  Collection  came  a  set 
of  five  Strasburg  parcel-gilt  beakers,  27  oz. 
12  dwt.,  finely  engraved  with  country  scenes. 
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circa  1570,  by  Georg  Kobenhaupt,  which  realized 
£850;  a  German  early-seventeenth-century 
parcel-gilt  standing  salt  of  hexagonal  form, 
resting  on  three  lions  rampant  each  supporting 
a  shield,  28  oz.  8  dwt.,  the  six  panels  finely  en- 
graved with  battle  scenes  and  hunting  subjects, 
made  £840;  and  £650  was  paid  for  a  parcel- 
gilt  tankard,  the  domed  cover  inset  with  a 
medal,  the  handle  embossed  and  chased  with  a 
design  of  grapes  and  leaves,  the  thumbpiece  and 
feet  of  chased  globular  form  and  the  supports 
headed  by  applied  panels  chased  with  fruiting 
vines,  51  oz.  10  dwt.,  by  Fricdrich  Klinck,  Stock- 
holm, 1752.  An  anonymous  vendor's  Eliza- 
bethan gilt  tazza,  16  oz.  15  dwt.,  the  interior  of 
the  saucer-shaped  bowl  engraved  with  a  por- 
trait medallion  of  a  woman,  the  stem  with  a 
compressed  knop  on  a  finely  embossed  circular 
base,  1572,  the  maker's  mark  possibly  a  trefoil, 
sold  for  £800. 

Furniture  and  Art  Objects 

AT  the  time  of  writing  few  of  the  new  season's 
prices  in  this  section  are  to  hand  and  these 
are  of  little  consequence.  Therefore,  opportun- 
ity may  be  taken  to  record  some  which,  for 
reasons  of  space,  were  omitted  from  our  pre- 
vious issue.  At  Sotheby's,  on  5th  June,  £840 
was  paid  for  a  long-case  month  clock,  6  ft.  6  in. 
high,  the  movement,  by  Joseph  Knibb,  enclosed 
in  a  case  of  well-figured  walnut  and  the  en- 
graved square  gilt-metal  dial  with  a  calendar 
aperture;  an  early  Victorian  needlework  carpet, 
13  ft.  11  in.  by  13  ft.  4  in.,  worked  with  a  diaper 
pattern  of  240  star-shaped  medallions,  each  with 
a  different  floral  or  geometric  design,  sold  for 
£380;  and  a  similar  sum  was  given  for  an  eight- 
eenth-century panel  of  Brussels  tapestry, 
II  ft.  4  in.  by  14  ft.  4  in.,  woven  with  'Neptune 
and  his  Ship  Argo',  by  J.  D.  Vos.  On  16th 
June,  £660  was  paid  for  a  Chamberlain's 
Worcester  porcelain  part  dinner  and  dessert 
service  of  161  pieces,  painted  in  the  centre  with 
sprays  and  bouquets  of  flowers  within  broad 
green  borders  enriched  with  concentric  circles 
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of  dash-motifs.  £1,200  was  given,  on  23rd  June, 
for  a  pair  of  eighteenth-century  Chinese  porce- 
lain figures  of  cranes  standing  on  rockwork 
bases,  16^  in.  high,  each  with  one  leg  raised  and 
with  their  heads  turned  to  one  side.  On  30th 
June,  a  Louis  XV  ormolu  drum-shaped  clock, 
inscribed  Guiot  a  Paris,  supported  by  a  Meissen 
porcelain  group  of  the  'Spanish  Lovers',  by  J.J. 
Kaendler,  resting  on  an  ormolu  base  chiselled 
with  ducks  swimming  below  a  bridge,  i6i  in. 
high,  sold  for  £1,250;  and  £600  was  paid  for  a 
Chelsea  porcelain  tureen  and  cover,  7  in.  long, 
naturally  moulded  and  coloured  as  a  bunch  of 
asparagus,  the  cover  bearing  the  red  anchor  mark. 
On  7th  July,  £1,500  was  given  for  a  German 
late-fifteenth-century  carved  ivory  pax  with 
copper-gilt  mounts,  9  in.  high,  5^  in.  wide,  the 
ivory  group,  in  two  divisions,  carved  in  the 
highest  relief  with  the  'Adoration  of  the  Magi', 
the  copper-gilt  framework  with  Gothic  crock- 
eted  arches,  surmounted  by  foliate  fmials,  in  the 
upper  part  a  kneeling  angel,  and  at  the  base  a 
pierced  band  of  Gothic  tracery.  In  191 3,  this 
piece  realized  £840.  On  17th  July,  a  set  of 
twelve  eighteenth-century  Gobelins  tapestries 
representing  the  months  of  the  year,  each  meas- 
uring 9  ft.  6  in.  high,  2  ft.  3  in.  wide,  attributed 
to  the  workshop  of  Le  Blond,  changed  hands  at 
£3,400;  a  Louis  XV  bonibe-fronted  commode 
with  two  drawers,  50  in.  wide,  inlaid  with  a 
marquetry  of  scrolling  and  flowering  branches, 
a  bird  perched  on  one,  on  a  tulipwood  ground 
within  shaped  kingwood  bandings,  and  the 
shaped  sides  with  sprays  of  floral  marquetry  of 
similar  type,  fetched  £1,350;  another  of  similar 
shape  and  of  the  same  period,  57  in.  wide,  ven- 
eered with  sprays  of  flowers  on  a  kingwood 
ground  within  shaped  beefwood  borders, 
signed  J-M.  Chevaliier,  made  £880;  and  £560 
was  given  for  an  early-eighteenth-century 
English  bracket  clock,  the  eight-day  movement 
with  crown  escapement,  by  David  Hubert,  of  the 
Strand,  London,  enclosed  in  a  burr-walnut  case 
surmounted  by  an  inverted-bell  top  with  silver 
handle,  10  in.  high;  in  1939  it  sold  for  £304  10s. 
On  23  rd  July,  an  Empire  gold  musical  snuff- 
box, 3  j  in.  wide,  the  lid  enamelled  in  a  Geneva 
workshop  with  a  bearded  classical  god  feasting, 
attended  by  a  goddess  and  winged  amours, 
within  a  split-pearl  border,  and  the  base  and 
sides  chased  with  a  musical  trophy,  etc.,  realized 
£370:  and,  on  31st  July,  £420  was  bid  for  a 
Louis  XV  ormolu  and  red  lacquer  inkstand  of 
trefoil-shape  set  with  three  blanc-de-chine  liba- 
tion cups  and  a  kylin  as  the  centre  of  two-branch 
candelabrum,  n|  in.  high. 

Christie's  sales  for  June  and  July,  hitherto  un- 
recorded in  these  columns,  included  that  of  nth 
June,  when  £546  was  paid  for  a  set  of  twelve 
Chippendale  mahogany  chairs,  with  moulded 
uprights  to  the  slightly  arched  backs,  the  splats 
pierced  with  Gothic  arches  with  medallions  in 
the  centres,  and  the  serpentine-shaped  seat 
frames  supported  on  square  chamfered  legs 
united  by  plain  stretchers.  On  2nd  July,  £546 
was  given  for  a  Kirman  carpet,  21  ft.  3  in.  by 
12  ft.  9  in.,  the  central  floral  panel  composed  of 
medallions  of  flowering  plants  and  stems  en- 
closed in  borders  with  palmettes,  floral  panels 
and  scroll  flowering  stems;  a  French  kingwood 


bureau-du-roi,  of  Louis  XV  design,  with  cylinder 
front,  on  square  cabriole  legs,  6  ft.  wide,  made 
£283  1  os. ;  and  four  carved  giltwood  fauteuils 
and  a  settee,  of  Louis  XVI  design,  the  seats, 
backs  and  arms  covered  in  Aubusson  tapestry 
depicting  children  and  animals  in  landscapes, 
brought  £210.  Worcester  porcelain  of  the  Dr. 
Wall  period,  on  7th  July,  included  an  oval  centre 
dish,  1  ii  in.  wide,  on  spreading  base  pierced 
with  medallions,  the  centre  shaped  panel 
painted  with  bouquets  of  flowers  on  a  deep 
apple-green  ground,  and  the  exterior  with 
flower  sprays,  which  sold  for  £262  10s. ;  a  cir- 
cular sugar  basin  and  cover,  4!  in.  diameter, 
modelled  in  low  relief  in  white  with  scroll 
flowering  stems  and  painted  with  a  bird,  flower 
spray  and  trailing  stems  on  a  yellow  ground,  the 
domed  cover  with  flower  spray  handles,  made 
£231;  and  a  bell-shaped  tankard,  4f  in.  high, 
decorated  in  the  Chinese  style  with  river  land- 
scapes on  a  pale  yellow  ground  enriched  with 
sprays  of  chrysanthemums  and  other  flowers, 
the  upper  border  with  foliage  in  rouge-de-fer  and 
gold,  realized  £194  5s.  On  16th  July,  a  pair  of 
marquetry  show  cabinets,  in  the  Louis  XV  style, 
27  in.  wide,  with  glazed  panels  to  the  fronts, 
backs  and  sides,  with  small  specimen  drawers 
below,  on  square  cabriole  legs,  brought  £336; 
and  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  architect's  desk, 
36  in.  wide,  fitted  with  one  long  and  four  short 
drawers,  on  bracket  feet,  made  £294.  On  23rd 
July,  a  Kirman  'hunting'  carpet,  26  ft.  by 
1 1  ft.  8  in.,  woven  with  flowering  stems,  floral 
palmettes,  birds  and  battling  animals,  sold  for 
£567;  on  27th  July,  an  oval  portrait  miniature 
of  Robert  Charles  Dallas,  writer  and  friend  of 
Lord  Byron,  by  John  Smart,  2  \  in.  high,  in  gold 
brooch  frame,  fetched  £199  10s.;  and  finally, 
on  30th  July,  £388  10s.  was  given  for  a  Kirman 
carpet,  20  ft.  6  in.  by  n  ft.  n  in.,  woven  with  a 
floral  design;  and  £262  10s.  for  an  Aubusson 
tapestry  carpet,  17  ft.  10  in.  by  16  ft.  8  in., 
worked  with  sprays  of  flowers,  floral  festoons 
and  foliage. 
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NO.  I.  -  TITI  E-PAGE  OF  THE  CLASSIC  OF  TEA  ('ch'a  CHING')  BY  LU  YU: 
FIRST  PUBLISHED   ABOUT  A.D.   780   :   ROYAL   ONTARIO  MUSEUM 

THE  use  of  tea  in  China  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  literary 
references  are  found  at  least  as  early  as  the  Third  Century  a.d.  The 
most  usual  Chinese  name  for  tea  is  ch'a,  the  English  word  'tea'  being  de- 
rived from  the  Amoy  dialect  word  t'e,  pronounced  tay.  Its  use  for  drink- 
ing was  well  established  by  the  T'ang  period  (a.d.  618-906),  and  the 
Ch'a  Ching  (Tea  Classic)  was  written  by  Lu  Yu  about  a.d.  780  (No.  i). 
This  Classic  of  Tea  is  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  divided  into  ten 
parts  contained  in  three  volumes.  It  includes  a  statement  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  tea  plant;  the  methods  of  gathering,  baking,  and  grind- 
ing the  leaves,  the  twenty-four  utensils  used  in  their  preparation,  etc.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  summary  of  what  was  known  at  the  time  about  the 
tea  plant  and  its  uses,  and  is  reasonably  accurate  in  its  statements.  The 
book  is  said  to  have  been  subsidized  by  the  tea  merchants  of  that  day, 
who  were  anxious  to  raise  their  calling  to  a  higher  level  of  respectability. 
Even  before  this  period  we  find  that  Chinese  potters  were  making  cups 
of  medium  si7e,  often  with  ring  handles,  which  are  the  first  presumable 
tea-cups  made  (No.  ii).  Probably  many  of  the  T'ang  ewers  now  surviv- 
ing were  also  made  for  tea,  although  invariably  labelled  'wine-pots'  by 
present-day  archaeologists.  It  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
( Chinese  'teapot'  was  used  only  for  hot  water,  and  that  the  Chinese  never 
made  their  tea  in  pots  until  they  learned  the  habit  from  Europeans.  Tea 


was  made  in  the  cup,  which  was  covered  to  retain  the  heat  while  the 
liquid  steeped ;  as  China  tea  usually  requires  long  steeping,  a  cup  cover 
was  necessary.  It  is  debatable  whether  cup  covers  appeared  much  before 
the  Tenth  Century  in  China,  but  cup  stands  were  mentioned  by  Lu  Yu 
in  a.d.  780.  These  cup  stands  were  made  of  jade,  the  precious  metals, 
lacquer  or  pottery,  depending  upon  the  means  of  the  owner,  and  were  a 
convenience,  particularly  with  a  handleless  cup.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe.  Since  the  English  made  tea  in  teapots 
and  not  in  cups,  the  Chinese  'teapot'  suffered  a  change  in  form  after  its 
adoption  in  England,  the  spout  being  usually  set  lower  so  as  to  retain  the 
tea-leaves.  Cream-jug  and  sugar-bowl  forms  were  invented  in  Europe, 
since  neither  was  necessary  in  China;  the  cream-jug  was  usually  a  very 
simple  one  and  the  sugar-bowl  sometimes  a  copy  of  a  Chinese  covered 
tea-cup.  The  tea-cup  cover  of  China  became  translated  into  the  English 
saucer,  and  was  sometimes  used  to  drink  from,  although  this  required  a 
good  deal  of  dexterity. 

Although  the  earliest  known  Chinese  tea-cups  have  handles,  the  first 
specimens  exported  to  Europe  were  probably  without  them.  Often  sets 
made  for  export  had  coffee-cups  with  handles  and  tea-cups  without 
them.  Sometimes  one  saucer  served  the  two  cups,  since  in  theory  they 
would  not  be  used  at  the  same  time.  Cups  with  handles  made  their 
appearance  very  early  in  English  usage  (about  the  time  of  the  first  manu- 
facture of  soft-paste  porcelain  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century), 
but  these  were  usually  for  coffee,  most  of  the  tea-cups  being  of  bowl 
form.  These  httle  bowls,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  too  small  for  Dr. 
lohnson's  liking.  'I  suppose,'  says  Boswell,  'no  person  ever  enjoyed  with 
more  relish  the  infusion  of  that  fragrant  leaf. ' 

The  first  impact  of  tea  upon  the  English  people  was  felt  in  the  Com- 
monwealth period.  In  1657  Thomas  Garway,  of  Garway's  Coffee  House, 
published  a  broadside  extolling  the  virtues  of  tea,  which  had  been  used 
in  England  for  only  a  few  years  previously.  Remarkable  medicinal  vir- 
tues were  now  attributed  to  tea.  Garway  stated :  'In  England  it  hath  been 
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sold  in  the  Leaf  for  jC6,  and  sometimes  for  £10  the  pound  weight,  and 
in  respect  of  its  former  scarceness  and  deamess,  it  hath  been  used  onlv  as 
a  Regalia  in  high  Treatments  and  Entertainments,  and  presents  made 
thereof  to  Princes  and  Grandees  until  the  year  1657.  The  said  Thomas 
Garway  did  purchase  a  quantity'  thereof,  and  first  publicly  sold  the  said 
Tea  in  Leaf  and  Drink,  made  according  to  the  directions  of  the  most 
Knowing  Merchants  and  Travellers  into  those  Eastern  Countries :  And 
upon  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  said  Garway  s  continued  care 
and  industry  in  obtaining  the  best  Tea,  and  making  Drink  thereof,  verv 
manv  Noblemen,  Physitions,  Merchants,  Gentlemen  of  Quality  have 
ever  since  sent  to  him  for  the  said  leaf,  and  daily  resort  to  his  House  in 
Exchange  Alley  aforesaid  to  drink  the  Drink  thereof  A  long  list  of 
medicinal  virtues  is  given  by  Garway,  who  states  that :  'The  Leaf  is  of 
such  known  vermes,  that  those  very  Nations  famous  for  Antiquitv, 
Knowledge,  and  Wisdom,  do  frequently  sell  it  among  themselves  for 
twice  its  weight  in  silver.  .  .  .  The  Drink  is  declared  to  be  most  whole- 
some, preserving  in  perfect  health  until  extreme  Old  Age.' 

In  the  following  year  the  famous  Sultaness-head  advertisement  ap- 
peared (No.  vii),  and  from  this  time  the  progress  of  tea  was  steadv.  As  a 
rare  and  costly  novelty  it  was  at  first  confined  to  the  rich  and  fashionable 
world;  but  it  seemed  to  fill  a  need  and  became  part  of  a  very  wide- 
spread and  far-reaching  change  in  the  British  social  structure.  The 
period  of  the  Restoration  wimessed  radical  changes  in  England's  habits, 
but  these  had  begun  before  Charles  II  landed  at  Dover  in  1660.  In  fact, 
the  accession  of  Charles  seemed  to  be  merely  one  part  in  an  over-ali 
plan  to  bring  about  a  change  from  the  last  remnants  of  mediaeval  con- 
sciousness to  the  first  beginnings  of  the  modern  one.  Tea,  coffee  and 
chocolate  arrived  in  England  within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  and  their 
arrival  could  hardlv  have  been  more  opportune.  When  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector died  in  1658,  after  ten  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  his  work  had 
been  done ;  tradition  and  ancestral  habits  were  losing  their  force :  and 
everything  was  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  modern  pattern  of  life,  in 
which  tea  played  an  important  part. 

Tea-  and  coffee-houses  became  places  of  fashionable  resort.  The 
tokens  such  houses  issued  by  way  of  advertisement  were  accepted  as  a 
useful  supplement  to  the  scarce  silver  currency  (No.  viii).  On  26th 
September,  1660,  Mr.  Pepys  records  in  his  Diary  :  'I  did  send  for  a  cup  of 
tee  (a  China  drink)  of  which  I  never  had  drank  before.'  The  high  cost  of 
tea  kept  down  the  consumption,  as  for  a  while  the  China  drink  was  more 
costlv  than  most  wines  and  so  only  for  the  wealthy.  A  few  silver  teapots 
were  made  at  this  time,  and  it  is  likely  that  silver  posset  and  caudle  cups 
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were  occasionally  used  for  tea:  these  are  sometimes  found  v. 
eric  decoration  (No.  ix).  In  1664  the  East  India  Companv  made 
II  the  handsome  gift  of  two  pounds  two  ounces  of  tea,  which  co: 
guineas  a  pound,  as  being  a  rare  importation  from  the  Far  East.  In  [678 
hardly  more  than  two  long  tons  was  imported,  and  even  this  seems  to 
have  been  more  than  the  market  could  absorb.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  the  demand  had  greatly  increased;  imports 
climbed  to  an  average  of  about  20,000  pounds  a  year,  wThile  the  price  fell 
accordingly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  cost  of  tea 
had  fallen  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  former  price,  and  seems  to  have 
been  about  sixteen  shillings  a  pound  for  tea  of  medium  quality.  Owing  to 
the  great  disproportion  between  the  value  of  money  at  that  time  and 
to-dav,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  proper  ratio. 

Upon  the  authority  of  the  great  Linnaeus  it  was  long  supposed  that 
China  tea  consisted  of  two  distinct  species —  Thea  bohea  (black)  and  Thea 
riridis  (green).  Not  until  1846  was  it  pointed  out  by  Robert  Fortune  that 
the  difference  was  in  the  process  of  manufacture  only :  black  tea  being 
fermented  and  green  tea  simply  dried.  At  first,  in  England,  green  tea  was 
largely  used,  as  it  was  lower  in  cost,  and  the  tea  ordered  from  China  in 
1703  was  about  75  per  cent,  green.  This  kind  has  been  for  centuries,  and 
still  is,  the  most  widely  used  in  China.  In  England,  however,  it  became 
gradually  displaced  by  black  tea.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
urecn  tea,  because  of  its  deceptively  light  colour,  was  usually  used  in  too 
strong  an  infusion.  The  entry  of  India  into  the  tea  trade  was  also  a  factor, 
although  this  entry  was  comparatively  late.  An  interesting  tradition 
attributes  the  English  change  of  taste  that  occurred  in  the  Victorian  era 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  customary  for  householders  to  purchase  China  tea 
for  themselves  and  India  tea  for  the  servants.  These,  however,  being 
strongly  conservative,  did  not  see  why  they  should  be  given  a  sup- 
posedly inferior  brand.  They  drank  the  China  tea  and  sent  upstairs  the 
Indian,  brewed  to  the  right  colour;  and  so  their  employers — drinking 
Indian  tea  without  question — ultimately  formed  a  preference  for  it.  The 
principal  difference  was  in  the  length  of  steeping.  Indian  tea,  infused  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  a  good  China  growth,  may  become  almost  un- 
drinkable:  China  tea,  steeped  as  India  tea  should  be,  is  often  flit  and 
tasteless.  The  China  green  tea  that  was  principally  in  use  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century  could  stand  a  long  infusion,  and  a  pound  of  it  might 
be  stretched  to  make  two  hundred  and  fifty  cups.  As  the  price  fell,  the 
demand  continued  to  increase  until  it  became  sensational.  Normally, 
the  traditional  conservatism  of  the  English  people  would  have  delayed 
this  wide  acceptance  for  many  years;  but  it  seems  to  have  filled  a  natural 
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need.  There  was  a  dissenting  voice:  die  Quakers  disapproved  of  both  tea 
and  coffee  as  being  slightly  intoxicating,  and  considered  chocolate  as 
being  an  answer  to  their  problem  of  finding  an  opposition  beverage.  In 
consequence  they  gave  such  support  to  the  importation  of  chocolate  that 
almost  the  whole  trade  passed  into  their  hands — and  remained  in  them. 

A  vanished  favourite  of  our  Victorian  grandmothers  is  'Russian  Cara- 
van' tea  ('English  Breakfast').  It  once  consisted  of  fine  North  China 
Congou,  particularly  the  famous  Keemun,  preferably  brought  by  cara- 
van across  Russia.  Keemun,  sometimes  called  the  Burgundy  of  China 
teas,  is  a  heavy-liquoring  black  tea  which  requires  more  than  the  con- 
ventional four  or  five  minutes  of  steeping.  It  is  very  perishable  and  sensi- 
tive to  moisture,  however;  wherefore  tea  warranted  'brought  by  cara- 
van' fetched  premium  prices  as  being  more  hkely  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  present  'English  Breakfast'  consists  of  heavy  Indian  and  Ceylon 
teas,  not  closely  related  to  the  former  type.  The  caravan  route  across 
Russia,  established  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  173  5,  took  sixteen  months, 
and  the  tea  caravans  ceased  soon  after  1900. 

•  In  England  in  Victorian  times  there  was  a  slight  vogue  for  Chinese 
scented  teas,  such  as  scented  orange  pekoe  and  'scented  capers',  as  well 
as  for  jasmine  and  orange-blossom  teas.  The  tea  enthusiast  may  find  these 
difficult  to  evaluate,  but  the  wisest  plan  seems  to  be  to  ignore  them  en- 
tirely. In  China,  good  tea  is  not  perfumed,  as  in  the  process  the  tea  loses 
its  own  individuality  and  takes  on  that  of  the  flower  with  which  it  is  per- 
fumed. It  would  be  accounted  a  waste  of  money  to  use  any  but  common 
tea  for  such  a  purpose.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  cup  of 'jasmine  tea' 
is  slightly  fortified  hot  water  with  a  trace  of  jasmine  perfume;  it  has 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  tea  in  taste.  On  the  whole,  China  scented 
teas  have  been  dismissed  as  trifling  by  English  taste. 

A  most  interesting  commentary  upon  the  growth  of  the  tea  habit  in 
England  was  the  tremendous  number  of  teapots  made  by  potters.  Since 
only  wealthy  families  could  afford  silver  teapots,  those  made  of  pottery 
were  in  great  demand.  In  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  tea- 
pots were  the  most  important  products  of  the  more  prosperous  master 
potters,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  potteries  were  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  demands.  Demand  creates  supply,  and  the  fact  that  the  Elers 
brothers  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Chinese-style  stoneware  tea- 
pots at  the  time  when  the  demand  for  tea  was  gaining  force,  must  be 
considered  a  fortunate  circumstance.  The  red  stonewares  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Elers  brothers  in  the  reign  of  William  III  were 
closely  modelled  upon  the  stonewares  of  I-hsing,  near  Shanghai,  which 
apparently  also  served  as  an  inspiration  for  the  work  of  John  D  wight  of 
Fulham.  The  trade  secrets  of  the  Elers  brothers  ultimately  became  public 
property,  and  unglazed  red  wares  of  Chinese  style  (No.  x),  often  com- 
plete with  pseudo-Chinese  marks,  were  made  by  many  potters.  From 
these  it  was  an  easy  step  to  the  characteristic  pottery  associated  with 
Thomas  Whieldon  (No.  xi),  who  made  teapots  in  Chinese  shapes  as  well 
as  cabbage  and  cauliflower  forms.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  Whieldon's  junior 
partner  from  1750  to  1755,  continued  ceramic  progression  from  Whiel- 
don's high  level,  and  became  the  greatest  potter  in  England's  history. 
Tea-wares  were  an  important  product  of  the  Wedgwood  factory  of 
Etruria,  and  some  of  the  shapes  designed  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  himself 
are  still  being  manufactured.  Tea-sets  were  made  in  many  body  mater- 
ials: cream- ware,  either  plain,  painted  or  printed;  black  basal tes,  red 
stoneware  {rosso  antico),  jasper  ware  of  several  colours,  and  other  varie- 
ties, and  were  manufactured  with  such  precision  and  efficiency  as  to 
bring  the  industrial  age  to  Staffordshire  (No.  xiii).  The  many  factories  of 
soft-paste  porcelain  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
also  gave  close  attention  to  the  requirements  of  tea.  Salt-glaze  was  some- 
times used  for  teapots,  but  was  probably  inclined  to  crack  under  such 
usage. 

The  earliest  surviving  known  specimen  of  an  English  silver  teapot  is 
dated  1670,  and  is  inscribed  as  the  gift  of  Lord  Berkeley  to  the  East  India 
Company.  It  is  of  coffee-pot  form,  but  the  inscription  mentions  it  as 
being  a  teapot.  The  design  shows  no  trace  of  Chinese  influence  and  was 
probably  only  functional,  in  an  effort  to  develop  something  suitable  for 
serving  the  new  drink  from  the  East.  It  was  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
English  teapot,  as  had  been  the  use  of  a  silver  porringer,  by  an  earlier 
functionary  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  which  to  serve  his  'chaw'. 
After  this  period,  and  until  the  second  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, English  teapots  were  usually  either  of 'pear'  or  'apple'  form,  some- 
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times  completely  globular,  and  later  of  inverted  pear  form.  The  early 
teapots  had  spouts  of  tapering  tubular  form  or  undulating  like  an  in- 
verted S-curve.  It  did  not  take  long  for  English  makers  to  find  out  that 
the  teapot  spout  should  be  set  lower  than  in  Chinese  examples,  to  avoid 
tea-leaves  getting  into  the  cup.  The  next  important  development  in 
silver  teapots  was  a  high,  graceful  type  of  Louis  XV  inspiration,  usually 
embossed  with  floral  swags,  which  was  popular  in  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  which  had  a  round  or  oval  domed  base.  These 
teapots,  which  were  contemporary  with  Chippendale's  'Louis  XV' 
furniture,  were  finally  replaced  in  popular  favour  by  the  neo-classic 
examples  designed  or  inspired  by  Robert  Adam.  The  use  of  teapots  of 
silver  was  steadily  spreading,  and  they  now  began  to  replace  china  for 
important  occasions.  Adam  teapots  were  among  the  finest  products  of 
English  silver-smithing,  and  were  usually  of  oval  outline,  chased  with  a 
classic  border  design  and  often  with  the  owner's  initials  in  the  centre  of 
the  side.  They  were  often  accompanied  by  a  matching  stand.  This  was 
the  last  style  of  real  distinction  in  English  silver  teapots,  which  went 
through  many  changes  of  form  in  the  following  years,  expressing 
Regency,  William  IV  and  Victorian  influences  in  rapid  succession. 
Cream-jug  and  sugar-bowl  forms  followed  teapot  design  from  the  early 
part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Tea-urns  were  occasionally  made  in 
silver,  but  were  much  more  popular  in  Sheffield  plate,  and  considerable 
numbers  of  urns  were  made  in  this  material,  usually  containing  a  cylind- 
rical receptacle  for  a  (heated)  iron  bar.  Small  examples  would  often  have 
a  spirit-lamp  instead.  Silver  tea-cups  were  rarely  made  in  England,  al- 
though a  few  specimens  from  the  late  Seventeenth  Century  have  sur- 


vived. Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  metal,  they  were  uncomfortable  to  use, 
and  never  became  popular.  Probably  some  of  the  existing  silver  'tea- 
cups' arc  really  early  sugar-bowls. 

The  first  Chinese  tea-caddies  (really  tea-canisters)  that  came  to  Eng- 
land were  probably  those  of  I-hsing  stoneware  in  red,  buff  or  black. 
These  were  copied  in  England  in  pottery  or  salt-glaze,  the  latter  often 
being  decorated  with  enamel  painting.  As  the  Eighteenth  Century  ad- 
vanced, the  range  of  materials  widened  very  greatly.  True  tea-caddies  of 
mahogany  begin  with  the  Chippendale  period,  and  are  inlaid  with 
exotic  woods  after  1770.  Tea-caddies  were  often  made  of  satinwood, 
harcwood  or  kingwood,  and  are  also  found  in  tortoise-shell,  ivory  (No. 
xvi)  and  glass.  Silver  tea-caddies,  often  in  sets  of  three — usually  con- 
tained in  a  shagreen-covered  case — were  made  during  the  English  rococo 
period  (circa  1750-60).  One  important  reason  for  changing  from  pottery 
to  wood  or  silver  tea-caddies  was  that  the  latter  could  be  provided  with 
locks !  Later  Regency  tea-caddies  often  had  a  glass  sugar-bowl  contained 
in  them.  It  remained  for  the  late  Regency  period  to  develop  the  pedestal 
tea-caddy  of  mahogany  or  rosewood,  often  called  a  'tea-poy'.  The 
word,  by  the  way,  has  really  no  connexion  with  tea  at  all,  but  is  Anglo- 
Indian  for  tipai  (tripod),  applied  to  any  small  table. 

Tea  was  almost  a  ritual  in  the  Victorian  age,  and  tea-services  of  bone 
porcelain  or  Queen's  ware  were  manufactured  in  large  numbers.  Al- 
though we  should  hesitate  to-day  to  accept  Mr.  Garway's  claims  that 
tea  will  cure  almost  any  ailment  but  old  age,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
average  English  consumption,  per  person  per  year,  is  still  very  much  the 
highest  in  the  world. 
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Completing  a  Sassetta  Predella 

THE  appearance  of  a  small  panel  painting. 
The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  by  the  fifteenth- 
century  Sienese  painter  Sassetta.  in  the  sale  at 
Sotheby's  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Lady 
Catherine  Ashburnham,  made  it  possible  for  an 
American  museum  to  complete  a  predella  com- 
prising the  base  for  an  altar  painted  between 
1437  and  1450,  the  painter's  final  period.  The 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  last  to  be  acquired,  is 
the  first  of  the  series,  followed  by  the  Betrayal, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  F. 
Mason  Perkins,  well  known  as  a  student  of 
Italian  painting,  and  was  acquired  in  1946.  The 
Procession  to  Calvary,  which  forms  the  final  por- 
tion of  the  predella.  was  secured  for  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  An  byDr.W.  R.  Valentiner  in  1925. 
Reunited,  they  form  the  only  complete  predella 
by  Sassetta  in  an  American  collection. 

Seen  together,  the  plan  of  composition  is  un- 
usually effective,  with  the  very  centre  of  the 
three  occupied  by  the  standing  figure  of  Christ 
receiving  the  kiss  of  Judas  and  directing  towards 
his  betrayer  a  piercing  glance.  The  third  mem- 
ber of  the  group  is  the  extremely  graceful 
Roman  soldier,  a  figure  of  youthful  beauty 
whose  cuirass,  helmet  and  sword  make  a  fine 
display.  At  the  right,  the  group  of  fleeing 
Apostles  almost  suggest  a  flight  of  birds,  whilst 
on  the  left  the  kneeling  Peter  attempts  to  inter- 
vene by  cutting  off  the  ear  of  the  servant  of  the 
High  Priest. 

The  Agony  in  the  Garden  is  now  fully  seen  in 
its  relation  to  the  central  panel  and  to  the  con- 
cluding member  of  the  group.  The  tree  at  the 
left,  with  the  group  of  sleeping  Apostles,  forms 
a  lateral  framing  balanced  in  the  Calvary  panel 
by  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  through  which  the 
mounted  Roman  soldiers  are  driving  the  three 
Maries  and  St.  John,  who  attend  the  Christ  on 
the  way  to  the  peak  of  Calvary.  The  movement 
in  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  is  towards  the  right 
and  is  given  direction  by  the  solicitous  little 
angel  on  delicate  wings  who.  with  a  tender 
gesture,  offers  the  chalice.  The  state  of  preserva- 
tion of  this  panel  is  noteworthy,  and  the  rich 
colour  enhances  the  emotional  quality  which 
distinguished  Sienese  art.  The  blue  sky  is  filled 
with  stars,  and  the  deep  blues,  reds  and  gold  are 
used  with  an  obvious  understanding  of  dramatic 
effect. 

Sassetta's  art  is  full  of  sweetness  and  serenity, 
and  he  is  closer  to  the  Gothic  origins  of 
Italian  painting  than  to  the  growing  develop- 
ments of  the  Renaissance.  He  offers  us.  in  a  sense, 
a  fifteenth-century  version  of  Duccio  and  Pietro 
Lorenzetti.  He  is  a  born  story-teller  and  lyric 
poet,  and  every  detail,  however  slight,  contrib- 
utes to  the  whole.  His  is  a  fairy-tale  world 
where  even  ugliness  and  wickedness  fall  under 
the  spell  and  are  powerless  to  disturb  the  air  of 
enchantment.  Not  a  little  of  his  charm  is  in  the 


rhythmic  lines  of  the  flowing  robes,  of  the  im- 
possibly buoyant  flight  of  figures  through  the 
air,  as  in  St.  Francis's  Marriage  to  Poverty  at  Chan- 
hlly,  of  the  ominously  curving  road  in  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden  by  which  Judas,  having  received 
his  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  leads  the  way  to  the 
Betrayal. 

The  landscape,  so  austere  and  yet  so  much  a 
part  of  the  mood  of  the  picture,  recalls  the  way 
in  which  the  forest  scene  at  the  hut  of  St.  An- 
thony, in  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  in  the 
Yale  collection,  is  like  a  barrier  enclosing  the 
saint  in  his  soul  struggle,  an  effect  of  drama 
which  is  not  by  any  means  conveyed  by  the 
somewhat  stolid  figure  of  the  saint  or  the  almost 
prim  bearing  of  the  amusing  little  temptress 
who  suggests  nothing  demonic,  even  in  her 
little  bat-shaped  wings.  That  Sassetta  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  significance  of  what  he  painted 
one  cannot  doubt,  any  more  than  that  Jacobus 
de  Voragine  spoke  in  a  literal  sense  in  recounting 
the  Golden  Legend,  and  actually  the  two  have 
much  in  common  although  Sassetta  lived  so 
much  later.  He  is,  to  a  degree,  a  reactionary,  not 
in  discontent  with  the  age  in  which  he  hVes,  but 
so  truly  filled  with  the  traditions  he  has  in- 
herited that  they  come  into  this  perfect  flower- 
ing once  more.  He  was  by  no  means  a  manner- 
ist, as  was  his  pupil  Giovanni  da  Paolo,  but  to 
Giovanni  he  must  have  given  that  love  of  the 
Gothic  past  which  made  it  impossible  for  that 
fascinating  painter  to  renounce  the  Gothic  forms 
in  favour  of  those  new  images  created  by  the 
Renaissance  which  attracted  him  with  equal 


power.  Sassetta  felt  no  such  pull  in  opposing  di- 
rections and  was  untroubled  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  at  heart  a  trecentisti  living  in  the  quattrocento. 

New  York  Chippendale  Mirror 
"\"Y"7"E  sometimes  have  the  impression  that  we 
W  know  all  the  types  of  American  eight- 
eenth-century furniture,  but  this  is  clearly 
wrong.  An  entirely  unknown  form,  or  some  un- 
usual variation,  is  sure  to  turn  up  to  prove  that 
the  inventiveness  of  the  early  craftsmen  was  un- 
limited. Before  the  year  1952  no  one  had  ever 
made  note  of  an  oval  Chippendale  mirror  like 
the  one  then  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum. It  is  actually  a  transition  form,  combining 
Chippendale  gilt  acanthus  scrolls,  lateral  leaf- 
work  and  a  vigorously  formed  phoenix  finial 
with  the  new  Hepplewhite  oval  shape.  Since 
American  furniture  is  distinguished  by  its  strong 
transitional  features,  maintaining  Queen  Anne 
motifs  whilst  developing  Chippendale  types,  and 
only  reluctantly  surrendering  Chippendale 
forms  in  the  face  of  the  new  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton  fashions,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  its  transition  pieces  are  generally  the  finest 
and  the  most  individual.  Since  styles  were  not 
originated  here  but  in  England,  the  maker  dis- 
played his  own  inventiveness  only  by  the 
manner  of  treatment,  or  the  combination  of 
motifs,  or  in  subtle  modulations  of  design.  Not 
being  an  originator,  he  held  on  to  what  he  knew 
as  long  as  possible.  But  having  vitality  in  place 
of  invention  he  was  able  to  combine  different 
styles  with  flexibility. 
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The  mirror  has  an  interesting  history  which 
had  hitherto  been  lacking;  for  it  came  up  at  an 
obscure  auction  of  household  goods  on  Staten 
Island.  It  was  the  only  piece  of  any  interest  in  the 
sale  and  its  origin  was  unknown.  Word  spread 
quickly,  and  a  number  of  dealers  and  collectors 
was  represented  at  the  sale,  so  that  it  did  not 
change  hands  cheaply.  Whilst  it  was  the  un- 
successful bidder  at  the  sale,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  was  able  to  secure  it  shortly  after.  As 
is  often  the  case  when  an  entirely  new  form  turns 
up,  the  news  of  the  event  is  spread  abroad  and 
draws  similar  pieces  out  of  hiding.  It  is  said  that 
a  second  mirror  of  this  type  has  since  come  to 
light.  In  the  opinion  of  students,  the  mirror  at 
the  Metropolitan  was  made  in  New  York  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Chinese  Bronze  Kuei 

THE  Chinese  bronze  kuei  of  the  early  Chou 
period  which  has  recently  been  presented 
to  the  Newark  Museum  by  Mrs.  C.  Suydam 
Cutting  is  a  handsome  one.  It  is  also  somewhat 
unusual  for  this  type  of  ceremonial  food-vessel, 
as  its  spreading  foot  rises  from  a  square  plinth 
with  which  it  is  one.  It  still  possesses  its  cover,  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  bowl,  a  fortunate  fact, 
since  the  two  parts  of  this  kind  of  vessel  natur- 
ally have  the  tendency  to  become  separated. 
The  raised  disks  with  whorl  design  are  not 
commonly  given  such  a  prominent  place  on  the 
bronzes  as  here.  The  appearance,  too,  of  quite 
naturalistically  formed  elephants,  in  pairs  on  the 
base,  comes  as  a  surprise.  The  dragons  and  rams' 
heads  which  comprise  other  animal  forms  on 
this  kuei  show  much  more  of  the  dissolution 
into  fantastic  imagery  than  do  these  elephants  of 
quite  naturalistic  outline,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
head  and  trunk  are  concerned.  The  body  is 
treated  in  more  conventionalized  fashion,  dis- 
solving into  the  spirals  related  to  the  so-called 
'cloud  and  thunder'  pattern  of  the  background. 
Eleanor  Olson,  curator  of  the  Oriental  collec- 
tions, writes:  'Handles  and  flanges  divide  the 
bowl  and  its  cover  into  four  quarters.  The  hand- 
some whorl  circle  in  high  relief  which  domin- 
ates each  quarter  is  doubtless  the  ancestor  of  the 
familiar  Japanese  initsu  lomoyc,  a  circle  divided 
into  three  comma-like  segments,  and  the 
Tibetan  rgyan  k'yil,  a  circle  divided  into  three  or 
four  whorls.  The  Tibetans  look  upon  their 
"whirling  emblem"  as  symbolic  of  Life  with  its 
ceaseless  change  and  constant  process  of  "being 
becoming".  To  the  ancient  Chinese  it  may  have 
expressed  a  similar  concept.  It  also  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  whorl  circle  was  associated  with 
Heaven  or  the  sun. 

'Adjoining  the  whorls  are  dragons,  and  these 
also  encircle  the  foot.  The  lines  of  the  wing-like 
flanges  of  the  cover  are  carried  down  by  the  C- 
shaped  handles  and  by  the  vertical  pendants 
which  give  a  marked  geometric  quality  to  the 
design. 

'The  vessel  was  of  course  cast  by  the  highly 
developed  and  complicated  "lost  wax"  process, 
which  involves  the  modelling  in  wax  over  a 
clay  core  exactly  what  is  to  be  reproduced  in 
bronze.  The  beautiful  blue-green  patina  which 
covers  most  of  the  metal  was  caused  by  chemical 
reaction  during  the  long  period  of  burial.  Parts 
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of  the  surface  arc  free  of  this  corroding  incrusta- 
tion revealing  a  lustrous  copper,  gold,  and  silver 
colour,  bronze  being  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 
Small  amounts  of  some  other  metals  were  some- 
times present  in  ancient  bronzes,  but  there  was 
no  gold.  Varying  chemicals  in  the  soil  and  in 
other  substances  which  may  have  been  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  vessel,  as  well  as  varying  propor- 
tions of  metals  used  in  the  vessel  itself,  are  among 
the  extremely  complex  factors  affecting  corros- 
ion.' 

Boston  Wine-cups 

WHEN  the  J.  P.  Morgan  collection  of 
silver  came  up  at  auction  in  New  York  in 
October,  1947,  there  were  certain  pieces  that 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  wished  to 
add  to  their  already  important  collection  of 
English  silver.  Among  them  was  a  pair  of  Eliza- 
bethan wine-cups,  which  had  been  part  of  the 
corporation  plate  of  the  town  of  Boston  in  Lin- 
colnshire. At  the  time,  the  Museum  was  forced 
to  drop  out  of  the  bidding  as  the  price  passed  the 
cight-thousand-dollar  mark,  and  the  opportunity 
was  seemingly  lost  of  securing  the  silver-gilt 
cups.  They  had  a  special  attraction  beyond  the 
normal  intrinsic  importance  of  Elizabethan 
work,  since  the  Massachusetts  city  was  named  in 
honour  of  Boston,  England.  This  was  a  town 
with  which  Governor  John  Winthrop  and  his 
companions  had  very  close  associations.  Among 
the  adventurous  band  on  the  Arbella  were  two 
from  that  city,  Lady  Arbella,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  her  husband,  Isaac  Johnson. 
At  the  same  time  John  Cotton,  who  was  to  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  divines  of  the  Bay 
Colony,  was  still  preaching  in  St.  Botolph's 
Church,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  although  he  was 
soon  to  join  his  friends  in  the  New  World.  The 
name  Boston  had  already  been  used  by  John 
Smith  on  his  map  of  1614  showing  the  New 
England  coast,  but  in  a  position  far  to  the  north 
of  the  Boston  of  to-day. 

The  corporation  plate  of  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire, came  on  the  market  when  the  corporation 
underwent  legal  change  in  1837:  and  as  there 
was  not  at  that  time  an  appreciation  of  early 
silver,  the  cups  went  for  no  more  than  thirteen 
guineas.  In  1906,  at  Christie's,  they  brought 
£2,900.  After  their  recent  appearance  in  the 
Morgan  sale  they  seemed  lost  to  the  Boston 
Museum.  But  a  fortunate  occurrence  has  since 
ruled  otherwise:  Mr.  Winston  Guest,  who  had 
given  the  museum  a  pair  of  cups  by  Paul  Re- 
vere (sec  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  CXXXI,  No. 
531,  page  135),  recently  expressed  a  wish  to  pre- 
sent it  with  a  further  gift  of  silver;  and  the 
Elizabethan  wine-cups  have  filled  this  role  to 
the  utmost  satisfaction  of  the  museum  authorities. 

The  cups,  which  were  made  in  London  in 
1582,  have  broad,  shallow  bowls,  the  whole 
form  suggesting  derivation  from  the  standing 
mazer.  This  is  a  resemblance  further  carried  out 
by  the  use  of  engraved  medallions  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bowls,  such  as  were  very  often  placed  on 
the  wooden  mazers,  although  these  were  fre- 
quently of  Biblical  subjects.  In  the  present  ex- 
amples, however,  the  medallions  show  profiles 
of  Roman  warriors,  one  helmeted  and  the  other 
with  head  bare.  The  bases  and  knopped  stems 
are  engraved  with  strapwork,  panels  of  fruit 
and  lion  masks,  and  all  surfaces  are  covered  with 
a  pale  gilding  of  great  beauty.  Since  the  arms  of 
the  town  of  Boston  appear  in  a  feather  mantling 
of  the  Charles  II  period,  it  seems  possible  that 
they  were  acquired  as  corporation  plate  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 
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Flemish  Kermess  by  Pieter  Brueghel 
the  Younger 

IF  the  spirited  and  colourful  Dance  around  the 
Maypole  which  the  Newhouse  Galleries  have 
shown  lately  had  not  been  signed,  it  would  be 
taken  as  the  work  of  more  famous  members  of 
this  family  of  painters,  and  does  much  to  add 
lustre  to  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  senior 
Pieter  Brueghel.  The  latter  artist  recorded  with 
his  paintings  the  social  history  of  Flemish  village 
life  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  In  addition  to  the 
elder  Pieter.  there  was  a  younger  son  Jan.  who. 
after  making  a  name  as  a  dower  painter,  turned 
to  landscape  and  genre  subjects  in  which  detail 
was  presented  with  such  accuracy  and  precision 
that  Steenwijck  used  to  ask  him  to  collaborate 
in  paintings  of  church  interiors,  and  Momper  in 
his  landscapes.  With  Rubens.  Jan  painted  the 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  at  The  Hague.  He  con- 
tributed the  landscape.  Rubens  the  figures.  Jan 
finished  his  pictures  of  village  life  with  care  for 
minute  detail,  while  his  father  was  more  con- 
cerned with  conveying  the  mood  of  the  gay  and 
hearty  revelry  of  village  merrymaking,  and 
used  to  go  disguised  as  a  boor  among  the  revel- 
lers in  order  to  observe  them  closely.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  picture  illustrated  here  combines 
something  of  both.  The  animation  of  the 
figures,  the  rich  colour,  sparkling  with  reds  and 
blues,  are  like  the  father's  work.  The  extra- 
ordinary detail  in  such  accessories  as  costume, 
the  earthenware  wine-jugs,  the  pewter  pitcher 
held  by  the  servant  at  the  inn  door,  the  exact 
delineation  of  the  barnyard  fowl  in  the  back- 
ground, the  bathers  in  the  distant  river,  painted 
on  such  a  minute  scale  that  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  magnifying-glass  to  distinguish  them,  are  in 
Jan's  style.  The  special  talents  of  this  family  of 
genre  painters  are  here  seen  in  a  striking  canvas. 
In  three  generations,  there  were  six  Brueghels 
painting:  and,  as  a  group,  they  did  more  to  fix 
the  style  of  Flemish  genre  than  any  others  of 
their  day.  creating  a  tradition  to  which  David 
Teniers  fell  heir  when  he  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  elder  Pieter. 

The  painting  illustrated  has  been  frequently 
exhibited  and  is  well  known.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Dr.  H.  Wetzlar  of  Amster- 
dam, which  was  formed  with  the  assistance  ot 
Dr.  Max  J.  Friedlander.  In  1934  it  was  included 
in  the  Brueghel  Exhibition  at  the  De  Boer 
Galleries  in  Amsterdam. 

Louis  XVI  Cylinder  Desk 

HEX  the  French  cabinet-makers,  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, developed  the  bureau  a  <rylindre,  they  gave 
it  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of  line  that  was  lost 
betore  the  Sheraton  designs  of  the  early  Nine- 
teenth Century  adapted  it  for  English  and 
American  fiirniture-makers.  At  the  same  time  it 
has  no  relation  whatever  with  the  later  mon- 
strosity, the  old-fashioned  roll-tcp  office  desk, 
save  the  principle  on  which  the  lid  is  constructed. 
The  most  famous  of  the  cylinder  desks  was  the 
great  bureau  de  roi.  now  in  the  Louvre,  which 
Oeben  began,  and  Riesener  finished,  for  Louis 
XVI.  It  was  completed  in  1769  and  Riesener 
signed  it.  The  bureau  du  roi  is  larger,  and  more 
elaborate  with  marquetry-  and  ormolu,  than  the 
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graceful  desk  ot  medium  size  which  has  been  on 
view  with  a  collection  of  French  furniture  at 
Collectors'  Antiques  and  which  for  that  reason 
is  much  more  pleasing  to  modem  taste.  As  can 
be  seen  in  the  illustration  (it  is  constructed  of 
truitwood).  it  has  a  brass  gallery  and  metal 
mounts.  The  gilded  fluting  introduces  a  pale 
gold  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  light  tone 
ot  the  wood.  The  desk  is  completely  finished  in 
the  back  so  that  it  may  occupy  a  central  position 
in  the  room. 

The  cylinder  desk  had  obvious  advantages 
over  the  library  writing-table  because  of  the 
greater  amount  of  shelf  and  drawer  space  it 
ottered,  and  in  this  respect  was  even  superior  to 
the  fall-front  desk,  which  gave  the  appearance 
ot  a  cabinet  when  closed.  For  the  studious  per- 
son and  serious  letter-writer  the  cylinder  desk 
offered  many  advantages,  with  space  for  books 
and  a  slide  which  could  be  drawn  out  at  the 
side.  Likewise,  its  sixteen  small  drawers  seem 
designed  for  the  business  correspondence  of  a 


gendeman.  Ladies"  desks  were  as  a  rule  much 
smaller,  although  some  of  those  erudite  women 
who  presided  over  the  Iicerary  salons,  the  bureaux 
<T esprit,  may  have  found  the  diminutive  bonheitr- 
du-jour  not  to  their  liking.  Could  Mile  de  Les- 
pinasse  or  Madame  Necker  and  Madame 
d'Epinay.  whose  word  made  Academicians, 
have  been  content  with  the  Utile  writing-desk 
Fragonard  offered  to  his  sitter  in  Le  Billet  Doux 
in  the  Bache  Collection?  Evidendy  not;  for  in 
the  delightful  drawing  of  one  of  the  most  emin- 
ent blue  stockings.  Madame  Geotfrin.  which 
was  done  by  Hubert  Robert  in  preparation  for 
his  portrait  of  her  in  the  Arthur  Veil-Picard 
Collection,  she  is  shown  at  a  desk  of  generous 
proportions,  looking  very  much  like  a  bureau  a 
cylindre  although  sketched  so  vaguely.  She  is 
writing  a  letter  as  a  servant  lights  the  candles, 
and  there  is  a  long  table  drawn  up  at  one  side 
with  an  array  of  the  accessories  of  her  study 
which  indicate  how  serious  a  matter  it  was  to  be 
the  presiding  genius  of  a  salon.  For  a  Madame 
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Geoffrin,  or  for  the  domestic  use  of  a  fermier 
general,  the  cylinder  bureau  was  admirably  de- 
signed. 

Jewels  of  Marie-Louise 

WHEN  for  the  second  time  an  Austrian 
princess  came  from  Vienna  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  ruler  of  France  the  splendour  of  the  festivi- 
ties exceeded  those  of  the  earlier  occasion,  and 
Marie-Louise  became  Empress  in  1810  with  a 
show  of  magnificence  that  outshone  the  recep- 
tion of  her  relative,  Marie-Antoinette,  in  1770. 
In  luxury  of  dress  and  jewels,  Josephine  and 
Marie-Louise,  as  the  wives  of  Napoleon,  sur- 
passed by  far  the  unfortunate  queen.  A  diamond 
necklace,  even  of  the  fabulous  richness  of  the 
one  which  is  always  associated  with  the  name  of 
Marie-Antoinette,  although  she  never  owned  it 
— the  one  which  the  King  said  would  have  been 
'the  price  of  two  frigates' — might  not  have 
caused  such  a  stir  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  when 
there  was  unprecedented  prodigality  in  sums 
spent  upon  dress. 

Marie-Louise,  while  professing  herself  at 
first  somewhat  indifferent  to  Napoleon,  was 
quite  carried  away  by  his  fascination  and  wrote 
her  father  in  glowing  terms  of  her  great  happi- 
ness. One  of  her  treasures  at  this  time  was  a 
bracelet  arranged  so  that  the  first  letters  of  the 


names  of  the  stones  spelled  out  the  names, 
Napoleon  and  Marie-Louise,  their  birthdays, 
and  the  day  of  their  marriage;  a  bibelot  of  senti- 
mental rather  than  intrinsic  value,  since  it  was 
composed  chiefly  of  semi-precious  stones  re- 
quired to  carry  out  this  complicated  anagram. 
The  splendour  of  her  State  jewels,  however,  may 
be  seen  in  the  portraits  which  Isabey  painted  of 
her. 

When  Marie-Louise  presented  Napoleon  with 
a  son  on  20th  March,  181 1,  the  expression  of  joy 
throughout  France  was  so  great  that  no  one 
could  have  believed  the  days  of  the  Empire  were 
numbered.  Clouds  soon  gathered,  however,  and 
when  Napoleon  left  to  take  command  of  his 
armies  he  appointed  Marie-Louise  Regent.  The 
portrait  which  Isabey  painted  of  her  at  this  time 
shows  her  wearing  jewels  which  are  designed 
very  much  like  those  now  illustrated.  They  are 
in  the  collection  of  antique  jewels  belonging  to 
Trabert  &  Hoeffer,  Mauboussin.  The  jewels 
now  in  New  York  belonged  to  Marie-Louise 
and  were  presented  to  her  by  Napoleon  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  heir.  Always  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Napoleon  jewels',  they  passed 
from  the  Empress  to  the  Archduke  Raniero, 
King  of  Lombardy,  and  through  inheritance 
came  to  the  Archduchess  Immaculata  of  Haps- 
burg-Holstein.  They  were  then  acquired  by  the 


present  owners,  and  were  for  the  first  time 
shown  publicly  at  the  Barcelona  Exposition  in 
1929.  The  Napoleon  collection  consists  of  a 
tiara,  necklace,  brooch,  two  bracelets,  two 
smaller  brooches,  a  pair  of  ear-rings  and  a 
buckle.  The  jewels  include  rubies,  emeralds, 
sapphires,  pearls  and  other  stones  mounted  in 
gold  enhanced  with  black  and  white  enamel. 

Needlepoint  Carpet  with  the 
Farnese  Arms 

A NOTABLE  carpet  of  needlepoint  was 
presented  by  Elisabeta  Maria  Farnese,  heir- 
ess of  the  Duchy  of  Parma  and  consort  of  Philip 
V  of  Spain,  to  the  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria 
delle  Grazie  in  Milan,  famous  as  the  home  of 
Leonardo's  Last  Supper.  The  carpet,  which  had 
suffered  many  years  of  usage  before  the  High 
Altar,  had  become  badly  worn,  and  twenty-five 
years  ago  permission  was  granted  for  its  sale. 
Its  passage  through  the  art  market  was  so  brief, 
because  of  its  rare  quality  and  interest,  that  few 
knew  of  its  existence.  The  carpet  was  taken  by 
Ohan  Berberyan  to  Paris,  where  a  year  was 
spent  in  repairing  the  fabric  of  cross-stitch  em- 
broidery. It  then  entered  a  private  collection  in 
America,  where  it  has  remained  until  the  past 
year,  when  it  has  been  acquired  once  more  by 
Mr.  Berberyan. 

Originally  the  ground  was  a  pale  lemon- 
yellow,  but  this  has  dimmed  with  age  to  a 
luminous  deep  ivory  tint.  The  carpet  is  of  large 
size  (about  18  by  20  feet),  and  the  scale  of  design 
is  adjusted  to  the  great  area  by  the  use  of  large, 
freely  drawn  scrolls.  The  border  is  not  differ- 
entiated in  tone  or  treatment  and  becomes  one 
with  the  centre,  so  that  an  harmonious  effect  is 
achieved.  The  colour  range  is  simple  and  re- 
strained. There  are  two  shades  of  blue  and  three 
of  brown  predominating,  and  as  the  shading  is 
used  only  to  emphasize  line,  the  effect  has  a 
clarity  and  simplicity  that  arc  difficult  to  judge 
from  a  photograph. 

The  carpet  shows  in  the  centre  the  arms  of 
Elisabeta  Farnese  (1692-1766),  and  reviews  the 
alliances  of  her  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors 
for  over  two  hundred  years.  In  the  centre  is  the 
insignia  of  a  papal  standard-bearer  in  reference 
to  this  hereditary  office  of  the  Farnese.  As  the 
daughter  of  Odoardo  II  Farnese  and  Dorothea 
Sophia  von  Wittelsbach,  she  traced  her  ancestry 
on  her  father's  side  to  Maximilian  I  and  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  and  on  her  mother's,  to  the  Pala- 
tins  of  the  Rhine.  Thus,  on  the  dexter  shield  are 
the  fleur-de-lys  of  the  Farnese  and  the  arms  of 
Austria  and  Burgundy,  ancient,  and  in  pretence, 
the  seven  castles  of  Portugal  because  a  son  of  the 
first  of  the  Farnese  to  become  Duke  of  Parma 
married  a  Portuguese  princess.  Her  maternal  arms 
show  the  fusilly  bendy  argent  and  azure  shield  ot 
Bavaria  for  the  Wittelsbachs,  and,  in  pretence, 
the  arms  of  Jiilich,  Klcve  (or  Cleves)  and  Berg, 
Sponheim,  Ravensbcrg  and  Mark.  The  inescut- 
cheon  shows  the  rampant  lion  of  the  Palatins  of 
the  Rhine,  and  this  same  emblem  appears  in  the 
border  alternating  with  a  crowned  monogram 
composed  of  conjoined  C's,  reversed.  The  pres- 
ence of  this  monogram  may  offer  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  carpet,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  product  of  the  Royal  Manufactury  of 
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Naples.  Elisabeta  Famese  and  Philip  V  were 
married  in  1714-  In  1731,  on  the  death  of  her 
uncle.  Francesco,  she  became  heiress  to  the 
Duchv  of  Parma.  In  the  meantime  her  husband 
had  abdicated  the  throne  of  Spain  in  favour  of 
her  stepsons  (1724).  As  Queen  Mother,  she  was 
doubdess  pleased  to  see  her  own  son.  Carlos, 
succeed  to  the  Duchy  01  Parma.  This  event  may 
well  have  called  for  the  presentation  of  such  a 
carpet,  summing  up  the  alliances  of  the  house  of 
Famese  and  commemorating  the  accession  of 
Carlos  as  Duke  of  Parma,  while  hinting  at  his 
pretensions  to  the  Palatinate.  As  it  happened, 
his  future  gave  him  other  titles  instead.  In  1734 
he  became  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  in 
1759  he  renounced  his  Italian  titles  to  become 
Don  Carlos  III  of  Spain. 

Illuminated  Manuscript  by  the  Master 
of  the  Hausbuch 

ONE  of  the  most  engaging  figures  in  fif- 
teenth-century art  is  the  south  German 
master,  whose  identity  has  never  been  dis- 
covered, known  variously  as  the  Master  of  the 
Amsterdam  Cabinet  (for  his  eighty  engravings 
preserved  in  Amsterdam):  the  Master  of  the 
Flausbuch  (rather  unsatisfactorily,  for  a  work 
showing  the  influences  of  the  planets  and  the 
occupations  of  men):  and  the  Master  of  14S0 
(on  evidence  which  no  longer  exists).  That  he 
was  working  after  1476  may  be  deduced  from 
internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  Hausbuch,  and 
that  he  probably  worked  near  Coblenz  after 
having  come  from  Swabia  is  further  sub- 
stantiated by  a  most  interesting  illuminated 
Gospels  which  has  recendy  been  acquired  by  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  It  would  appear 
from  the  manuscript  itself  to  have  belonged  to 
the  family  of  the  Count  von  Renesse-Breitbach 
in  Kreis  Mayen.  and  also  at  one  time  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Chartreuse  of  Coblenz. 

\^*hoever  he  was.  the  painter,  who  was  alsi) 
an  engraver,  shows  himself  to  be  far  in  advance 
of  his  time.  He  was  one  of  the  few  fifteenth -cen- 
tury masters  of  the  north  to  have  shown  an  in- 
clination for  portraiture,  as  seen  in  his  Shetihes 
of  Tiro  Heads,  while  the  figures  of  animals  in  his 
engravings  show  direct  observation  of  nature. 
His  manner  is  lively,  his  ability  in  characteriza- 
tion is  remarkable,  his  style  easy  and  sure. 
Miniatures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  occupying 
four  of  the  leaves  of  the  Gospels,  are  full  of  in- 
terest and  are  like  so  many  genre  scenes  showing 
the  iUuminator  at  work.  The  construction  of  the 
simple  furnishings  is  instructive.  Matthew  and 
Luke  sit  in  tall  straight  chairs  of  slat-back  type, 
and  Mark's  chair,  whilst  also  of  slat-back  con- 
struction, curves  backward  in  a  rare  concession 
to  comfort.  The  miniature  of  St.  John  seen  here 
shows  him  seated  in  an  X-shaped  chair.  The 
writing-desks  differ  in  detail.  John's  has  a  con- 
venient recess  for  a  candle :  Luke's  has  two  open 
shelves  below:  Mark's  has  a  slide  at  the  side  for 
the  inkwell.  Matthew's  does  not  need  this:  for 
an  angeL  who  looks  very  much  like  a  ten-year- 
old  country  boy  in  costume,  holds  the  inkwell 
in  which  the  Evangelist  clips  his  pen.  Mark  holds 
his  pen  in  his  mouth  while  turning  the  pages  oi 
his  Gospel,  but  Luke,  who  is  shown  with  his 
book  propped  up  before  him.  leaves  his  pen  and 
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a  sharp-pointed  instrument  on  the  slanting  shelf 
of  the  desk  as  he  compares  his  text  with  a  scroll 
in  his  lap.  The  same  stylus-like  implement  is  in 
the  miniature  ofjohn,  who  appears  to  be  writing 
with  his  left  hand,  but  is  either  holding  down 
the  page  with  the  blunt  instrument,  or  perhaps 
adding  some  of  the  border  illumination.  The 
name  of  each  of  the  Evangelists  is  shown  on  a 
scroll.  In  the  miniature  of  St.  John  it  is  held  by 
the  eagle,  which  is  drawn  with  spirit.  St.  Luke's 
bull,  docile  and  friendly,  but  singularly  watch- 
ful, seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  life,  whilst 
the  playful  lion  of  St.  Mark  is  like  a  puppy :  and. 
in  fact,  very  much  resembles  the  dog  in  the 
print,  The  Idolatry  of  Solomon,  by  this  master. 
There  are  many  homely  details  which  speak 
of  the  interior  of  the  times,  the  tasselled  cushion, 
a  pair  of  scissors  dangling  from  a  desk,  an  hour- 
glass on  a  high  chest  supported  by  crude  square 
posts,  a  two-part  cupboard,  absolutely  plain 
save  for  the  foliated  cornice.  There  is  nothing 
perfunctory  about  the  representation  of  the 
saintly  scribes.  Each  is  portrayed  as  a  distinct  per- 
sonality. Matthew  is  an  old  man  with  a  long 
beard,  looking  kindly  at  his  angelic  assistant. 
Mark  and  Luke  are  middle-aged  and  John  is  a 
radiant  youth.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  master  to  enclose  his  figures  in  walls  of 
masonry,  while  the  paintings  of  the  trees  in  both 
the  John  and  Matthew  miniatures  show  the  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  leaves  according  to  other 
known  instances.  The  eyes,  with  heavy  lids  and 
downward  glance,  are  also  seen  in  his  work, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  hand,  with  the  wide 
separation  between  the  second  and  third  fingers. 

The  colouring  is  appealing,  with  the  deep 
blue  of  the  skies,  the  grey  of  the  walls,  the  pale 
lavender,  olive-green  and  grey  of  the  tiled  floors. 
St.  John  is  wearing  a  red  robe  and  white  mantle 
and  Matthew  apple-green  over  red,  their  gar- 
ments being  the  traditional  ones  for  the  figures 
of  sacred  personages.  But  the  dress  of  Luke  and 
Mark  is  mediaeval  in  character.  Luke  has  a 
mantle  with  deep  slits  for  the  arms,  edged  with 
fur,  apparently,  which  is  also  in  a  band  around 
the  bottom  and  at  the  closed  neck.  Mark  wears 
a  deep  lavender  cloak-like  garment  with  full 
sleeves  narrowed  to  a  tight  wrist  and  banded 
with  fur,  again  details  showing  that  the  painter 
was  not  so  much  concerned  with  tradition  as 
with  realism. 

A  North  Umbrian  Crucifix 

THERE  are  so  few  examples  in  America  of 
the  early  painted  Crucifix,  which  was  so 
important  in  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
Church  in  Italy,  that  although  they  abound  in 
that  country,  American  museums  offer  few 
opportunities  for  their  study.  Aware  of  this 
omission,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  rare  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  Crucifix  in  the  art  market, 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  has  made  an 
important  acquisition  in  the  purchase  of  a  Nortii 
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Umbrian  Cross,  in  excellent  preservation  and  of 
splendid  quality.  It  is  of  monumental  size,  meas- 
uring 7  feet  from  base  to  top,  although  it  is  de- 
prived of  the  usual  disk. 

The  position  occupied  by  such  a  Cross  was 
over  the  High  Altar,  or  suspended  from  the 
roof  beams  towards  the  apse  of  the  church.  As 
their  use  died  out  in  the  early  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury they  preserve  for  us  the  last  glow  of  the 
Romanesque  style,  an  art  of  great  emotional 
power  expressing  itself  in  solemn  and  austere 
forms. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  this  portrayal, 
the  long,  lateral  side  panels  or  'apron'  which 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  Cross  are  occupied 
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by  the  standing  figures  of  Mary  and  St.  John. 
Sometimes  this  space  is  divided  into  a  series  of 
scenes,  sometimes  it  is  left  plain  and  Mary  and 
John  are  in  the  lateral  wings,  here  occupied  by 
grieving  angels.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross  is  a 
small  figure  of  the  donor,  a  Dominican  monk. 

The  Cross  has  been  attributed  to  a  follower 
of  the  San  Francesco  Master  working  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  is  closely 
related  to  a  similar  Cross  at  the  Gallery  in 
Perugia,  which  is  also  associated  with  the  name 
of  this  anonymous  painter  of  Northern  Umbria. 
The  Philadelphia  Museum's  Cross  is  recorded  in 
Edward  B.  Garrison's  Italian  Romanesque  Panel 
Painting,  No.  457,  but  was  not  known  when 
Madame  Sandburg  Vavala  compiled  her  great 
work  on  Italian  painted  Crosses.  Their  history 
goes  back  to  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  they  were  brought  to  their  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  particu- 
larly by  Giunta  Pisano,  whose  signed  Cross  for 
Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  at  Assisi  was  painted 
about  1235-40. 

Egyptian  Tomb  Sculpture  of  the 
Old  Kingdom 

FROM  the  vicinity  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Nile  at 
Giza  has  come  an  unusually  well-preserved 
example  of  late  Old  Kingdom  sculpture  to  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts.  It  is  a  fea-door 
from  the  tombofapriestof  the  period  of  the  Vth 
or  Vlth  Dynasty,  about  2750-2475  B.C.,  and  is 
of  the  kind  found  on  the  tombs  of  priests  and 
nobles  buried  in  the  Royal  Necropolis.  The 
beautifully  carved  hieroglyphs  show  that  it 
comes  from  the  tomb  of  a  priest  named  Akyty- 
ir— n,  the  figure  of  the  priest  being  shown  six 
times  in  varying  sizes  on  the  white  limestone 
stele.  The  ka-door  was  a  false  door  which  served 
as  a  passage-way  only  for  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted, while  for  his  family  and  friends  it  served 
as  a  kind  of  altar-frontal  before  which  provisions 
might  be  placed  to  sustain  him  in  the  other 
world.  It  thus  formed  part  of  the  tomb's  super- 
structure, while  the  actual  burying-place  of  the 
deceased  was  in  subterranean  vaults  far  below. 
In  appearance,  however,  the  ka-door  resembled 
an  ordinary  door.  The  actual  passage-way  was 
represented  by  the  narrow  slit  in  the  centre, 
above  which  is  a  cylindrical  form  derived  from 
the  form  of  the  roofing  log.  Surrounding  are 
vertical  supports  and  cross-bar,  above  which  is 
a  tablet  showing  Akyty-ir-n  seated  at  a  well- 
supplied  table,  opposite  a  figure  probably  in- 
tended to  represent  a  member  of  his  family. 
Surrounding  is  a  framing  which  virtually  re- 
peats the  form  of  the  inner  door,  vertical  sup- 
ports and  an  architrave,  which  began  to  be  used 
in  the  Vth  Dynasty  as  an  extra  support  when  the 
door  was  cut  into  the  masonry.  It  is  unusual  to 
find  such  doors  in  the  excellent  state  of  this 
example. 
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and  who  require  straightforward  guidance  in  collecting.  The  object  of  this  book  is 
to  provide  such  guidance  in  a  concise,  illustrated  form. 
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Please  reserve  copy{ies)  of  The  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques  and  send  immediately  published. 

Remittance  of.    enclosed. 

Name 


Address 


PORTRAIT  by  ALEXANDER  ROSLIN  .  .  .  1718  1793 

Canvas  31  x  23 A  inches 


IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS  FOR  THE  CONNOISSEUR 

15th  to  18th  Century 
ENGLISH,  AMERICAS  OR  CONTINENTAL  COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 

Mortimer  Brandt 

II  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  22 

Cable:  OLDARTS,  NEW  YORK 


The  "Financial  Times"  articles  on  sales  and  auctions  in 
the  galleries  are  a  regular  feature,  widely  appreciated  in 
the  world  of  art.  They  provide  a  sound  guide  to  the 
state  of  the  market. 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

THE    FINANCIAL    TIMES    •    7,2    COLEMAN    STREET        LONDON    •  E.C.2 


Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  Maul,  =;th,  IQ42,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 

Printed  in  Great  Britain. 


11  ormanjjtrams 

8-10    HANS     ROAD,     LONDON,    S.  W.  3     •     TELEPHONE    KEN  5266 


A  late- 1  Nth-century  Mahogany  Drinking  Table  of  mellow  colour,  having  very  deep  flaps  at  the  back, 
enabling  it  to  be  used  as  a  bow-fronted  side-table  when  not  required  for  convivial  occasions. 

Size,  when  open — 7  ft.  71  in.  wide,  4  ft.  4  in.  deep,  2  ft.  5  in.  high, 
closed— 6  ft.  10  in.  wide,  2  ft.  2  in.  deep. 


PRATT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

158-160  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone: 
KENsington  7  MS,  9N21 


FOUNDED 
1860 


CONNOISSEUR 

WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


ADORATION  OF  THE  INFANT  CHRIST : 
BY  GIOVANNI  SANTI  (1435-1494)  :  ON  PANEL  8|  X  11J  IN. 
In  die  possession  of  Messrs.  Newhouse  Galleries  Inc.,  New  York 


MARCH  1 9  £  4 


A  M  F  RICA  N  EDITION 


TWO  DOLLARS 


SEVRES 


Thi*pair  of  entirely  gilded  Flambeaux— 9\  inches  high— 
with le  impressed  Royal  cypher  and  ormolu  nozzles,  was 
made  for  Marie  Antoinette  when  Dauphine  of  France. 

The  Antique  Porcelain  Co,,  Ltd, 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 


THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


FINE  ART  DEALERS 
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By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 

To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  The  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 

TO  THE  LATE  KING  GEORGE  VI 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
Silversmiths 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MaRY 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


George  II 


This  rare  form  of  round  Fruit  Basket  was  made  in  London,  date  1744,  by  the  eminent  craftsman  Benjamin  Godfrey. 
It  is  in  fine  state  and  the  border  of  masks,  shells  and  scrolls  is  of  exceptional  merit. 
Engraved  with  the  contemporary  Arms  of  Whittingham  impaling  Nicoll.    Diameter  :  13  inches.    Weight :  42  ozs.  7  dwts. 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 

On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-forged  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Note:— Telephone  TRAFALGAR  357S  (Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables  :  DATEMARK,  LONDON 

III 


A   I'AIR  OF  VERY  FINE   DUTCH   SILVER  SAUCE-BOATS 
BY  JAN  PONDT,   AMSTERDAM.  1735 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,   S.W.I    WHITEHALL  4732 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


JOHN  SPARKS 


LTD. 


CJwtfe  Wavkx  of  grt 


m  a 


Fine  early  Chinese  bronze  Ting  (food  vessel). 
SHANG  YIN  DYNASTY  ?1766  ?1122  B.C. 
Height  to  handles  7  ins.    Diameter  5.1,  ins. 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 


Telephone  :  24828 


and  at  BRAEMAR 


Telegrams  and  Cables  :  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


ANTIQUES       WORKS  OF  ART 


A  very  small  and  dainty  Antique  Inlaid  Sheraton  Mahogany  Sideboard 
of  unusual  form.    It  is  only  48  inches  long  and  37  inches  high. 


An  unusual  Sheraton  Mahogany  Double-sided  Writing  Table  on  square 
tapered  legs  and  with  green  tooled  leather  top.    It  measures  4  feet 
6  inches  long  and  3  feet  3  inches  wide. 


An  important  Antique  Inlaid  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Sideboard  of  semi- 
circular shape.    It  measures  6  feet  6  inches  long  and  is  36  inches  high. 


An  Antique  Queen  Anne  Inlaid  Walnut  Tallboy  Chest 
with  finely  figured  front  and  reeded  canted  corners 
Width  3  feet  4  inches,  height  6  feet  3  inches. 


A  very  important  and  extremely  lovely  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany 
Side  Table  with  finely  shaped  serpentine  front  and  ends.    It  is  5  feet 
4  inches  long  and  33  inches  high. 


Established  1780. 
C^ourt  ^eivelfcrs  and ^5iiver5mltli5 


CHARLES  II 

A  pair  of  unusual -sized  Silver-gilt  Ginger  Vases  and  Covers 
9  inches  high.    Weight  4<)  ounces.    Date  1682.    Maker's  Mark  T.I.'  with  two  escallops  between 


^130.  Regent 


London.  W.  i 


REGENT 

3727-8 


*  Valuations  for  Insurance.  Probate  anJ  Family  Division. 


OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Bronze  ritual  vessel  '  Ting  '  for  cooking 
sacrificial  viands,  the  outline  of  the  orna- 
ment Jilled  with  a  material  resembling 
lacquer.    Water  patina  with  green  deposits. 

Height  8*  inches 

First  stylistic  phase 

Shang  Yin  period  ( 1 766- 1 1 2 2  B.C.) 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i 

'Grams:  'Chineceram,  Wesdo  .[London'      'Phone:  MAYFA1R4018 


LEONARD  WYBURD 


LTD 


(Member  of  The 
British  Antique  Dealers '  Associaticn 
Ltd.) 


ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th 
CENTURIES 

ENGLISH 
DELF  T  WARE 

REPAIRS 
AND 
RESTORATIONS 


A  quaint  elm  wing  chair  and  an  unusual 
2-tier  revolving  oak  book  table. 


73  SLOANE  AVI     JE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


TELEPHONE : 
KENSINGTON  7201 
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TESSIERS 

LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 
26    NEW   BOND   STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 
Telegrams :  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London.  Telephone :  Mayfair  0458 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL 

LTD. 

Antique  <6las& 

Rare  and  Interesting  Glasses  of  all  kinds 
English  and  Irish  Table  Glass 
French  and  English  Paper-weights 


GLASS  NOTES  No.  13 
This  issue,  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  is 
now  on  sale:  price  5  -,  post  free.  Earlier 

numbers  6  12  available. 


34  MARYLEBONE  HIGH  STREET,  W.I 


WELBECK  6562 


DUITS 

LTD. 

Collectors  and  Connoisseurs  of  17th 
Century  Dutch  Paintings  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  visit  our  Gallery, 
where  our  collection  of  important 
works  by  the  great  masters  and 
select  examples  of  the  lesser  artists 
may  be  seen 

Valuations  for  Insurance  and 
Probate  undertaken 

6   DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,    S  . W.  1 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET,  W.l 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for   cash   any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

^  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"  DAVIBLACK,  LONDON ' 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  38.31 


CARLTON  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  INC. 

15  EAST  60th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS    IN    ANTIQUE   FURNITURE    AND   WORKS   OF  ART 
TO   THE    LATE   QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  <Sl  SONS 


Established  1S6S 


A  rare  set  of  six  Chippendale  carved  Mahogany  Elbow  Chairs. 
From  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams  :   Artisonne  Westcent  London 

\ : 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING         SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC      •      RENAISSANCE      •      EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  CO.  (MAYFAIR)  LTD 

i,  3  &  $  GRANTHAM  PLACE,  PARK  LANE  (Piccadilly  End),  LONDON,  W.i 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


THE  CONNOISSKl'K.  Man  !,,  19S4 


X  1 1 


SAMUEL  SCOTT 
1703-1772 
Canvas  47i  •  72  inches 


M. BERNARD 

21    RYDER    STREET,   ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 

XIII 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 


TELEPHONES : 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS : 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


A  fine  William  and  Mary  walnut  double-domed  Chest 
on  stand,  the  domes  repeated  on  the  sides.  Note  the 
unusual  feature  of  the  two  drawers  in  the  front  domes. 
All  the  drawers  of  this  beautifully  coloured  chest  are 
herring-bone  cross-banded.    Circa  1690. 

Height  6'  3"  Width  3'  8"  Depth  2'  1" 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 


CHARLES   I  GALLERIES 
and 

ST.   MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 


49-61   BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 

CHESTER 


Fine  18th-century  Mahogany  Commode 


Telephone  : 
Chester  22S36  and  23632 


Cable  Address  : 
'  Needinc,'  Chester 
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Francois  II  (Married  Mary  Queen  of  Scots).  From  the  painting  by  F.  Clouet  in  the  possession  of 

FRANK  T.  SABIN,  PARK  HOUSE,   RUTLAND  GATE, 


WILDENSTEIN 

LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  and  WORKS  OF  ART 

from 

PETWORTH  HOUSE 

By  Courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Wyndham 

ENTRANCE  2/6  in  aid  of  THE  NATIONAL  TRUST 

From  FEBRUARY  4  until  MARCH  6        Daily  10-5.30,  Saturdays  10-1 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.l 

MAPLE  - 


A  Hepplewhite  mahogany  serpentine-fronted  Chest,  Height  2'  10", 
Width  3'  6",  and  Depth  I'll".  The  Chippendale  Elbow  Chair  in 
mahogany  has  antique  needlework  seat  covering. 

BRANCHES  IN  PARIS  AND  BUENOS  AIRES 


MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD 


TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 


LONDON 


W  •  1 
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Canvas  48  x  67  ins.  Signed 

AXDRIES  DE  KONINCK 

Circa  if>do 

From  the  collection  of  Lieut.-Coi.onel  Walter  Bromi  ey  Davenport,  n.i .,  m.p. 


LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.   LEGER   &  SON) 

13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 

HYDE    PARK    267  ')  ESTABLISHED  1892 

BRUSSELS:    13  RLE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


The  above  seventeenth -century  Refectory 
Tables,  which  are  carved  in  oak  and 
walnut,  vary  in  length  from  11  feet  10 
inches  to  8  feet  2  inches.  Information 
may  be  obtained  from 


Murray  Adams- Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.8   (Telephone:  Kens.  462  3] 


I  III    (  '  i.\M  (ISSKl/K,  Man  li,  IMS) 


XVIII 


* 


Br  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


PARTNERS : 

OSCAR  E.  JOHNSON 
H.   F.  J.  LEGGATT 
A.  E.  FRANCIS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  OEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


Pair  of  Oil  Paintings 
Views  of  London  from  Somerset  House  Gardens 
by 

FRANCIS  SMITH 
Canvas  size  i6f  X  40  ins.    Circa  1750. 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Telephones :  Whitehall  3772  and  3252 


Cables :  Leggabros,  Piccv,  London 

XIX 


m 


Vase  of  Flowers  Oil  \j  X  17. i  in.  BONNARD 

FRENCH  PAINTINGS 

ol  the  19th  &  20th  Centuries 


Marlborough 

FINE  ART  I  ID 
17/18  Old  Bond   Street,   1  ondon,  W.i 

HYDe  Park  (-.195/6  Cables :  Bonclarto  London 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


39/61   WIGMORE    STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Antique  Longton  Hall  Leaf  Dish 
(From  our  extensive  collection  of 
English  Porcelain) 


HENRY  SPENCER 

SE=EESEE=  St  SONS 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinshamshirc 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  :  531-2  (two  lines) 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206  (two  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  2G54 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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DURING  FEBRUARY 
XIX— XX  CENTURY 

FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


THE    LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

3  0    BRUTON    STREET    •    LONDON  W.l 


OLD  MASTERS 


I9th-CE  NTU  RY 


IMPRESSIONISTS 


STADTWALDG  U  RTEL  32 
COLOGNE 


Edvard  Munch 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 


IMPRESSIONISTS 
POSTTMPRESSIONISTS 
ECOLE  DE  PARIS 
IN  PERMANENT  EXHIBITION 


Portrait  of  Renee 


HONNARD 


EXHIBITIONS   IN  FEBRUARY 

From  February  3rd  to  February  20th 

LEOPOLD  PASCAL  &  LUCETTE  DE 
LA  FOUGERE 

February  25th  to  March  20th 

BEREA 
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THE  MATTHIESEN  GALLERY 

142  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON,  W.i 

DURAND- MATTHIESEN  S.A. 

3  RUE  BELLOT  GENEVA  (SWITZERLAND) 


XXIII 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE 
FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


W^t  ©lb  $etoter  ^>Ijop 


(CHARLES  CAS1M1R) 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3  K 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Tel. : 
ensington  73  70 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 
IN  THE 
COUNTRY 


A  most  unusual 

pair  of  Old 
English  Pewter 
Candlesticks. 
Circa   1680.  In 
fine  preservation. 

Height  6J  ins. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND   SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


BASKET,  GEORGE  II,  1740 


BEAKER,  CHARLES  I: 
TWO-HANDLE  CUP,  WILLIAM  III.  '700 

Promenade  CHELTENHAM 


DREDGER,  GEORGE  I,  1717 

TANKARD,  GEORGE  I,  1719 


Telephone  2821 
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THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 


LIMITED 


A.  Pereda  [circa  1 610-1678 
The  Annunciation 
Signed  and  dated.  1639.       Canvas,  69  X  50^  inches 


43  OLD  BOND   STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

LONDON.  W.l 

Telephone  :  HYDE  PARK  9188  9  Telegrams  :    RESEMBLE.  LONDON 
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Telephone 
Hyde  Park  6545 
(6  lines) 


SOTHEBY  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1744 

34-35    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1 


Telegrams 
Abinitio  Wesdo 
London 


announce  the  sale  on 

THURSDAY,  25th  FEBRUARY,  at  11  a.m. 

of 

THE  LENNOXLOVE  SILVER-GILT  TOILET  SERVICE 

18  pieces.    Made  in  France  for  "  La  Belle  Stuart"  Duchess  of  Richmond  &  Lennox  (1647  to  1702) 

The  Property  of  R.  W.  Baird,  Esq. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (13  plates),  6s. 


Jewellery  Stand.  //  in.  diameter. 
A  pair  of  Scent-bottles.    7  in.  high. 


One  of  a  pair  of  Caskets.    7/£  in.  wide. 


THE 
GALLOWAY 
MAZER 


The  Property  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of 
Galloway 


The  Galloway  Mazer,  by  James  Gray,  The  Canongate. 
Dated  1569.    8\  in. 


SOTHEBY  &  CO. 

announce  the  sale  of 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SILVER 

The  Property  of  the  late  Alan  P.  Good,  Esq. 

(now  sold  by  Order  of  his  Executors) 


A  very  fine  Tea-kettle  by  Samuel  Margas. 
London,  1715.    15  in. 


WANTED 

To  Purchase 

Early  English 
Silver  Spoons. 


28,   30,   32,    HIGH    STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963,  964 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


Cfje  <&lb  jffletalcraft  g>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


Queen  Anne  6-light  brass  Chandelier. 
Extreme  span  2S  inches.       Height  21  inches. 

Large  stock  of  Firegrates,  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons  and  fine 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest    collection    of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 

AND  EARLY  METALWARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  front  Bronipton  Square) 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
77  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT   ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC 


8/10  Bridge  Street, 
NEW  YORK 
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*  THE  CONJUROR' 

by 

A.  LONZA,  1876 

Size  of  Canvas  31  ...  46 i  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 


Established  1870 


Members  of  The  British    \iitiquc  Dealer'-"  Association  Ltd. 


43a  Duke  Street  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  St,  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Telephone:    WHltehall  60f>8  <) 


Telegraphic    Uldress  :  NEW  PIC.  PICCY,  LONDON 
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GEORGE  LAA18ERT.         A  v/ew  of  Peterborough  and  Cathedral          Canvas  26  <  57  inches  in  carved  frame 

OLD     AND     MODERN  PAINTINGS 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE   DEALERS,    JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 

SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


OPPOSITE  QUEEN  S  HOTEL 


TELEPHONE  5049 


H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19   Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METAL  WORK 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGIIUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  <  iation,  Ltd. 

FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH   CHINA   AND  FURNITURE 

12   Victoria  Parade,  TORQI  AY,  Devon 

Telephone :  3567 


de  FRESNES  OF  AYRSHIRE 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 


G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 


HERALDIC  ARTISTS,  ENGRAVERS  &  DESIGNERS 
OF    HAND   ENGRAVED   COPPER  BOOKPLATES 
REPLICAS  &  REPAIRS  OF  ANTIQUE  PLATE 
FINE  ENAMELLING  &  IVORY  CARVING 
ECCLESIASTICAL     GOLD    AND  SILVERSMITHS 
ENAMELLED     BRONZE     MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

OSBORNE 

117  GOWER  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.I,  ENGLAND 


P.  H.  G1LL1NGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality  :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET        "  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 
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£Rare  &i^&A  and  Cordmewtal  o/i£i>vr,  aMmiativres* 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  TMh 

QUEEN  MARY 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


A  pair  of  unusual  and  very  rare 
George  III  Candlesticks. 

The  Chinese  figure  stems  and 
floral  and  scroll  decoration  are 
of  exceptionally  fine  workmanship. 

By  Lewis  Heme  and  Francis  Butty. 
London,  1761. 

1 3  A  inches  high. 

Formerly  in  the  Collections  of  the 
late  Asher  Wertheimer  and  Baron 
Cassel. 


Telephone:    MAY/iair  6261  6262 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO.  ™lers  *M/o  LTD. 


PEARL  Manchester' 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER  A 
CENTURY 

jfme  0ih 
Antique 


GEORGE  II 

TWO-HANDLE 

CUP 

by  Thomas  Mason 

of  London. 

Weight 

93  50  ounces. 

Height 

9J  inches. 

Date  1734. 

PRICE  upon 

application. 

Telephone : 
Blackfriars  1038 


RESTORATIONS  by  restorers  to  the 

LEADING  MUSEUMS 


A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL,  CERAMICS, 
ENAMELS,  IVORY  CARVINGS, 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL, 
ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJETS 
D'ART,  SNUFFS,  TORTOISE- 
SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Go  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

1 1  D'Arblay  Street, 
Wardour  Street, 
London,  W.I 

Cerrard  3813 


pppi 


Established  1876 


f  1  H>  §€©!¥ 


G/ke^x/rip  and '  (^oya/a^f/emy^ 

TO    ALL    PARTS    OF    THE  WORLD 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474  (6  lines) 

Please  write  for  catalogue  C/102 

Storage  facilities  at  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Paris 


A.  F.  ALLBROOK 

JEnvlv  JEnQlisb  pottery  <£  porcelain 

Specialists  in  English  ' Delftware ', 
Salt-glaze.  Whieldon,  Leeds,  etc. 


LAMBETH  DELFT 

Three  very  rare  Rhyme  Plates,  painted  in  blue,  numbered 
and  inscribed  as  follows:  '4.  A  gaerden  wel  Tilld'; 
'5.  Meat  drinck  In  Store';  '6.  what  Need  lire  More'. 

Circa  7670. 


24  CROMWELL  PLACE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 

(  Close  to  Museums  and  Underground  Station  ) 
Telephone:  KENsington  8634 
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By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Marv 

MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  TNIew  Bond  Street,  London. 

Telephone:  Mavfair  4527  and  673S-9 

Old  English  Furniture  •  Clocks  and  Silver 


A  SUPERB  MAHOGANY  '  CARLTON 
HOUSE'  WRITING-TABLE.  Circa  1S10. 

THE  WOOD   IS  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINELY 
FIGURED  AND  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  COLOUR. 
Width  5  feet  6  inches.     Height  3  feet  5  inches. 
Depth  2  feet  10  inches. 


AN   INVITATION    TO    LOOK    ROUND  THEIR 
EXTENSIVE  GALLERIES  IS  EXTENDED  TO  ALL 
THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  ANTIQUES 


/^N  important  Early  Georgian  Pine 
Panelled  Room  with  carved  panel, 
chair  rail  and  skirting  mouldings.  The 
room  contains  five  carved  doorways 
of  good  detail  and  an  architectural 
statuary  Marble  Mantelpiece  and  Pine 
Overmantel.  This  Panelled  Room  is  in 
ni in t  condition  and  was  originally  at 
Grove  House,  East  Croydon,  Surrey. 

T 

We  have  been  established  tor  over  half  a  century  and 
during  this  period  we  have  acquired  a  vast  collection 
of  Antique  Works  of  Art.  Amongst  our  stock  we 
have  a  fine  selection  of  old  English  furniture  and 
specialize  in  period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled 
Rooms,  Our  collection  of  decorative  iron  work  and 
garden  ornaments  is  widely  known. 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282  NORTH  END  RD.,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  Fulham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 
Please  Note:  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

also  at 

96     BROMPTON     ROAD,    KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KEN.  7338 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Pair  of  English  Eiehtrenth-century  Drop  Ear-rings  composed  of  brilliant  diamonds  set  in  silver  and  gol 

Actual  Length  1  ft  inches. 


An  unusual  pair  ol  Fnn.h  anti  jue  Eighteenth-century  Drop  Ear-rings  composed  of  brilliant  diamor.ds  set  in  silver 

and  go  d. 
Actual  Len^ih  2*  inches. 
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DELOMOSNE 

&  SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

®lh  ensltsl)  anb 


OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  rare  and  beautiful  Chelsea  Group  of  two 
Dancers.    Red  anchor  mark.    Height  7|  in. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD, 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 

/Two  minutes  from\  Telephone:  WEStern  1804 

V  High  St.  Station  )         Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


W.  G00DACRE  &  CO.  LTD 

Incorporating 

FRYERS 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
18TH-CENTURY  PANELLING 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
RESTORATIONS 

A  Queen  Anne  walnut  Wing  Chair  in  needlework. 


6  DUKE  STREET,  MANCHESTER  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 


Close  to  Wallace  Collection 


WELbeck  9112  (3  lines) 
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From  the  Company' s  interesting  stock  of  Old  English  Silver. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD 
112  Regent  Street,  London,  W.!. 

TELEPHONE  :  KEG  EST  3021 
Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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0 


HAPPY  /MARRIAGES 

PORT  8c  STILTON 


Mature  partners !  .  .  .  each  of  an  age  to  contribute  to  good 
living  and  to  bring  out  each  other's  qualities.  Every  Cheese 
has  its  day  and  every  day  calls  for  Fort.  Saccone  &  Speed 
Ltd.  will  gladly  send  you  details  of  the  fine  range  of  Vintage 
Port  held  in  their  cellars,  and  the  following  Wood  Ports  are 
of  specially  fine  quality. 

Per  bottle 

Rex,  Very  Fine  Tawny  19s. 

Brigade,  Very  Superior  Ruby  '  19s^ 

Old  Vintage  Character.  Full-bodied  20s- 

All  orders  delivered  carriage  paid  to  any  address  in  U.K. 
Our  full  price  list  will  gladly  be  sent  on  request. 


SACCONE  & 


SPEED.  LTD. 


32  SACKVILLE  ST.  LONDO  W.l. 

KsT.  185° 
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R.  F.  LOCK 


Member  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Ltd. 


152    BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone    Kensington  322 J 


S  i»  EV  i  A  Li  ST 
/V 

B  O  O  K  C  1  SES 

Fine-quality  Hepplewhite  Bookcase 
fitted  secretaire  drawer 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide 


Rare 
Slumps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  R00KE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER.  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC.,  560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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HOLMES 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Guide  to 
Marts  01  Ongtn  on 
Bnnsh  and 
I ;iib  Silver  Piate 
hmm 

to 

leu  \*k> 


Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Makers'  Marks 


FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  CENTRE -PIECE 


London  Hall-marked  176. 


Afakt'r':  Thomas  Powell. 


Heieht  13  inches. 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
PURCHASED 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


A  BOOK  ON  HALL-MARKS 
7s.  3d.  post  free 


HOLMES  LTD..  29  OLD  BOND  STREET.  LONDON,  W.l 

(Our  Only  Address)  Telephone:  REGENT  1396 
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70    SOUTH     AUDLEY     STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 


1/}Z>       Telephone  :  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).     Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


FINE  TAPESTRIES. 
SAVONNERIE 

and 
AUBUSSON 
CARPETS. 
NEEDLEWORK 
and 
BROCADES. 
ENGLISH 
and 

FRENCH  FURNITURE. 


A  section  of  the 
Showroom  at 
36  High  Street, 
Oxford. 


WORKS  OF  ART 

AND  OTHER  VALUABLES 

can  be  insured  by  the 

SPECIAL  "ALL  RISKS "  POLICY 

The  Policy  covers  loss  or  damage 
by  Fire,  Burglary,  Housebreaking, 
Larceny,  Theft  and  Accidents  of 
every  description. 

INDISPUTABLE    VALUES  — 
When  certified  by  an  approved 
valuer  the  values  are  accepted  by  the  Company  as 
"  indisputable." 


Registered  Office  : 

64  Cornhill,  London.  E.C.3 

West  End  Office  : 

7  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.I 


HARRY  CHERMACK 


OF  EDINBURGH 


Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 


12  ROSE  STREET 


PHONE  31156 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  DealeiV  Association 
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Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MA  Yfair  3884  and  3885 


PICTURES 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


WORKS  OF  ART 


A  William  and  Mary  Walnut  Tallboy  of  fine  quality  and  beautiful  honey 
colour.    Circa  1690.    Formerly  in  the  Geoffrey  Hart  Collection. 

Width  over-all  3  ft.  4  in.     Depth  1  ft.  101  in.     Total  height  5  ft.  8i  in. 


CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS 

'Phone  200 


COMPLETE  SUIT  OF  TILTING  ARMOUR— MILANESE,  C.  1475 

Of  bright  steel,  the  lames  are  ornamented  with  Gothi.  ipe  designs,  and  borders  turned  over  with  sharp  edge  in  the  Gothic  manner;  the  suit  consists  of  : 

deep  Barbute  with  central  ridge,  the  lower  terminating  edges  bordered  en  suite.  The  round  side  bears  goute  de  suif  head  rivets,  for  interior  fastening  of  lining  and  leather 
strap;  on  the  right  side  of  jaw  is  the  Arsenal  of  Venice  stampei  mark;  and  the  trace  of  Missaglia's  mark  in  the  back  side.  Beaver  with  neck  plate,  the  whole  of  three  articulated 
p  ates  With  centre  ridge,  the  upper  bordered  lames  rele.i  interior  spring  with  exterior  peg,  perforation  for  lining.    Breastplate  in  two  separate  pivoted  sections,  the  lower 

plate  with  centre  embossed  ridge,  and  centre  flat-head  screw;  the  pper  edge  is  chamfroned  with  pointed  Gothic  designs;  in  the  centre  are  pierced  open  flowers,  the  upper  plate 
of  round  form  bears  a  bolted  hinged  lance  rest ;  four  lames  braconi,  re  with  five  lames  t  is  i  ts  attached.  Backplate  of  three  riveted  plates,  with  vertical  deep  line  in  centre,  garde-de- 
reme  ot  tour  lames.    On  the  waist  lame  are  riveted  a  buckled  belt  and  shoulder  straps  at  top 

Pair  of  made-up  Shoulders  (not  belonging). 

Pair  of  lower  Arms  with  sharp-pointed  elbow  cups,  wings,  upper  part  with  riveted  additional  plate  with  arch  ring.  The  right-arm  one  bears  the  Missaglia's  stamped  marks  (twice), 
each  hinged  vambrace  reinforced  with  a  riveted  Hat  rib;  the  rear  braces  are  fastened  by  bulled  leather  strap.    Each  arm  consists  of  seven  lames. 

£air  of  Gauntlets  of  seven  lames  each  with  hinged  thumbs,  pointed  knuckle-bow  lame  with  terminal  demi-finger  plate,  demi-cuff  with  buckled  leather  straps. 

Pair  ot  1  high  I  defences  with  midial  ridge,  each  with  rear  side  double-hinged  plate  with  stout  Gothic  border;  ten  plates  each.  Pair  of  Greaves,  both  hinged  plates  fastened  inward 
by  laced  leather  straps.    Pair  of  pointed  laminated  Sollerets  with  hinged  rearplate,  each  solleret  of  nine  lames. 

Chain-mail  Shirt  with  short  sleeves,  flat  riveted  steel  links  with  bras-  band  border. 

Formerly  in  the  Sir  Henry  Burke  Collection. 

Modern  restorations  are-  both  sollerets,  both  tassets,  eft -arm  rear  brace  left  gauntlet,  and  both  thumbs. 


CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

'Phone  200 


EARLY-SEVEXTEENTH-CEXTURY  PLANK-END  GATELEG  TABLE  IN  FINE  CONDITION 

Width  i  vi hen  extended)  37 J  inches 
Width  (when  closed)  9  inches 
Depth  32  inches 
Height  27  inches 


  ST.    M  O  R  I  T Z   

BADRUTT'S   PALACE  HOTEL 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART  AND  STAMP 
AUCTIONEERS 


21-22  Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


Z  E  R  M  A  T  T 

The  Community  Welcomes  You  in  Her  Own  Hotels 

HOTEL  ZERMATTERHOF— 5350  ft.  The  most  modern 
house  in  Zermatt.  Magnificent  view  at  Mount  Cervin. 
Exchange  of  meals  with : 

HOTEL  RIFFELBERG— 8250  ft.  More  southern  than 
Lugano.  Here  you  enjoy  your  vacation  directly  in  the 
Mountains,  in  Sun  and  Snow. 

Chair-Lift  and  Ski-Lift.    Weekly  rates  from  S.Fr.  160 
(all  included). 


Management :  J.  Stopfer. 


Telephone :  77  2  58 


by  Raymond  Lister, 

Librarian  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters,  Sculptors  and  Gravers. 

This  new  book,  by  the  author  of  The  British 
Miniature,  shows  with  what  comparative 
ease  the  artist,  amateur  or  professional,  may 
adapt  the  old  art  of  silhouette-making  to 
his  own  special  requirements.    It  also 
provides  the  collector  with  a  condensed 
history  of  the  silhouette,  and  shows  how 
the  works  collected  were  made.  Well 
illustrated.    12/6  net. 


PIT 


Parker  St.    •    Kingsway   •    London,  W.C.2 


HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland,  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  showers 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  •  Private 
radios  throughout  ■  50-car  garage 
Offices  for  guests  with  steno- 
graphic service  ■  Meeting  and 
banquet  rooms  for  small  and  large 
parties  ■  Ample  parking  area 
Large  sunny  terrace 

Manager:  Telegraph: 
R.  LENDI  RHONOTEL 


By  Direct/on  of  the  Owner. 

Contents  of  196  WOODCOTE  ROAD, 
WALLINGTON,  Surrey 

including 
Fine  Reproduction  Oak  Furniture. 
Chinese  Porcelain,  Ivories  and  Carvings 
and 

A  unique  collection  of  PRATT  Ware  and  coloured 
Pot-lids,  Vases  and  Plates  (some  400  pieces) 

which  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

will  sell  by  Auction  on  the  premises  as  above 
On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  9th  and  10th  February  at  1 1  a.m.  each  day. 
On  view,  Friday  and  Saturday,  5th  and  6th  February. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  (Price  1/-)  from  the  Auctioneers  : 
20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l.     (MAYfair  3771) 


Six  booklets,  intended  to  help  beginners  and  those  with  a  liking  for  antiques 
to  understand  collecting,  for  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Written  by  well-known 
authorities,  the  booklets  are  well  illustrated  and  printed  throughout  on  good- 
quality  art  paper. 

English  pottery  and  porcelain  By  Frank  Tilley,  F.R.S.A. 

ENGLISH  SILVER  FROM  CHARLES  II  TO  THE  REGENCY  By  Charles  Oman 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURN11  URE  FROM  TUDOR  TO  REGENCY 

By  F.  Gordon  Roe,  F.S.A. 

EARLY  BRITISH  CLOCKS  FROM  C.  1  600  1 0  c.  1800  By  R.  Noel  Hill 

ENGLISH  WATER-COLOURS.  THE  EIGHTEENTH  C  I  NTURY 

By  Martin  Hardie,  C.B.E.,  Hon.  R.W.S. 

OLD  BRITISH  PEWTER  FROM  1  500  TO  1800 

By  A.  V.  Sutherland-Graeme,  F.S.A. 
S2.SO  the  set  of  six.  Please  send  order  and  remittance  direct  to: 

THE  CONNOISSEUR 

28  &  30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London.  S.W.I 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


bOB       *    FOR.  BOOK.S* 

Large  dept.  for  Books  on  Art  and  Collecting 

All  new  Books  available  on  day  of  publication. 
Secondhand  and  rare  Books  on  every  subject. 
Stock  of  over  three  million  volumes. 

We  BU  Y  Books,  Coins,  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)  Open  9-6  (Jncl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 
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AN  IMPORTANT  SHERATON-PERIOD 

DINING-ROOM  SUITE 
Comprising  16  Dining-room  Chairs  in  fine  faded 
Mahogany  (14  single  and  2  carvers),  circa  1790. 


LTD. 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

355  KING'S  RD.,  CHELSEA 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone :  FLAXman  0644 


An  authoritative  guide  for  all  collectors 


Each  generation  produces  its  own  vintage  of  collectors.  To-day  the  era  of  great 
individual  collectors  has  largely  vanished  and  a  host  of  smaller  art  enthusiasts, 
chiefly  in  England,  the  Dominions  and  America,  has  taken  precedence. 

Every  collection  must  start  in  a  modest  way.  But  the  foundation  of  it  can  only  be 
knowledge  derived  from  a  prolonged  study  of  the  subject.  There  are  many  people 
who  are  interested  in  antiques  as  a  whole  but  who  do  not  have  expert  knowledge 
and  who  require  straightforward  guidance  in  collecting.  The  object  of  this  book  is 
to  provide  such  guidance  in  a  concise,  illustrated  form. 


THE  CONCISE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF  ANTIQUES 

consists  of  nearly  500  pages  contributed  by  20  acknowledged  experts 
and  includes  168  pages  of  half-tone  plates  and  many  line  drawings.  It 
is  cloth  bound  and  also  has  a  jacket  in  full  colour.  Page  size  gf"  X  . 

 ^mmmm  liWHiaw*  

THE  CONTENTS 

FURNITURE 

(a)  Oak  Gordon  Roe,  f.s.a. 

(b)  Walnut  E.  T.  Joy 

(c)  Mahogany  E.  T.  Joy 

(d)  American  Malcolm  Vaugfum 
GLASS  G.  Bernard  Hughes 
CERAMICS 

(a)  English  (Porcelain  and  Pottery)  R.J.  Charleston 

(b)  Continental  (Porcelain)  Dr.  Yvonne  Hackenbroch 

(c)  Chinese  (Porcelain)  John  Ayres 
ENAMELS  Mrs.  Therle  Hughes 
PEWTER  Capt.  A.  V.  Sutherland-Graeme,  f.s.a. 
SILVER  Arthur  Grimwade,  f.s.a. 
JEWELLERY  Dr.  Yvonne  Hackenbroch 

CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES  H.  Alan  Lloyd,  f.s.a.,  f.b.h.i. 
MINIATURES  Jonathan  Mayne 
OIL  PAINTINGS 

(a)  Italian,  Flemish  and  German  Schools  F.  M.  Godfrey,  ph.d. 

(b)  English,  Dutch,  French  and  Spanish  Schools  Bernard  Denvir 

(c)  Minor  Masters  Denys  Sutton 
ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS  Adrian  Bury 
ENGLISH  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS  Adrian  Bury 
BOOKS  John  Carter 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR  J.  F.  Hayward 
CARPETS  AND  RUGS  H.  H.  Knowland 
NEEDLEWORK  AND  EMBROIDERY  Mrs.  B.  J.  Morns 

PUBLICATION  DATE:  FEBRUARY  22nd,  1954 
PRICE  :  EIGHT  DOLLARS 


To:   The  Connoisseur,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.i,  England 
Please  forward  copy(ies)  of  The  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques  for  which  I  enclose 

remittance  of 


Name 


II  Address 


A  Worcester  Mug  initialled  'B.S.'  within  floral  cartouche.    The  base  dated  in  underglaze  blue,  '1784'. 
A  Longton  Hall  small  Leaf  Dish  in  colour,  green  handle.    Circa  1756. 
A  Worcester  yellow-ground  Mug,  painted  panels  of  Chinese  river  scenes  and  figures  in  puce.    Circa  1760.    See  Honey,  PI.  8lA. 

eastbournV        Wimilvth  SBtlUams:  (gfottquesO  ant^t^^* 

Specialists  in  Eighteenth-century  Ceramics 

38    SOUTH    STREET,    EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Photographs  on  request 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
F I  REPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  I860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London  Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always  pleased  to  purchase  old  fireplaces  and 
fireplace  furnishings  of  all  types 

A  selection  from 
our  stock  of  18th-century  Fenders 
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ROBERT 


THE  BROTHERS  ADAM 


JAMES 


OINGULAR  advantages  were  possessed  by  the  four  dis- 
^  tinguishcd  brothers  John,  Robert,  James  and  William 
Adam  at  the  start  of  their  careers.  William  Adam,  senior, 
their  father,  not  only  occupied  a  leading  position  in  Edin- 
burgh society,  but  his  lifelong  industry,  resourcefulness  and 
thrift  had  enabled  him  to  build  up  an  eminent  and  successful 
architectural  practice.  His  well-earned  wealth,  in  fact,  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  acquire  the  4,000-acre  Blair  Adam 
estate.  This  background  of  affluence  and  atmosphere  of  archi- 
tecture proved  to  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  Robert  and  James  in 
particular.  The  Adam  family  were 
noted  by  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  an 
old  friend,  as  being  a  'wonderfully 
loving  family'.  Carlyle  also  records 
that  James  Adam'  (his  favourite 
Jamie'),  'though  not  so  bold  and  su- 
perior an  artist  as  his  brother  Robert, 
was  a  well-informed  and  sensible  man, 
and  furnished  me  with  excellent  con- 
versation, as  we  generally  rode  to- 
gether'. 

To-day  there  is  an  endless  amount 
to  be  studied  in  Robert  Adam's  fifty- 
three  volumes  in  Sir  John  Soane's  Mu- 
seum: and  we  arc  constantly  charmed 
by  the  Museum's  earliest  surviving 
pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  lake  with 
castle  dated  1744  executed  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old.  His  formative 
years  were  spent  in  travelling  and 
studying  in  Italy,  and  we  find  him,  in 
1757,  visiting  Dalmatia  with  his  friend 
Clerisseau  and  others.  Just  before  leav- 
ing Italy,  Robert  wrote  to  his  agents: 
'You  may  plainly  discover  I  am  on  my 
departure  from  Italy  as  my  creditors 

come  so  hard  upon  me.'  His  connections,  however,  rapidly 
increased  upon  his  return  to  England :  and  even  more  so  upon 
the  publication  of  the  lavish  and  handsomely  subscribed-to 
Ruins  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian's  Palace  at  Spalatro. 

Robert  returned  to  England  completely  won  over  to  the 
classical  ideal.  He  found  that  the  prevailing  influence  of 
French  rococo  had  deviated  far  from  classical  ideals:  and,  as 
the  architectural  cognoscenti  were  soon  to  know,  the  time  could 
hardly  have  been  riper  for  new  classical  conceptions  both  in 
furniture  and  in  decoration. 

At  Hatchlands,  we  note  Robert's  first  interior  work  (1759). 
The  next  year  he  was  producing  designs  for  Compton 
Verney,  Kedleston  and  Goodwood.  And  somehow  he  and 


Robert  Adam 
Wedgwood  Cameo  by  Tassie 


the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  managed  between  them  to 
spend  ^200,000  of  the  Duke's  money  at  Alnwick.  We  re- 
member him,  too,  at  Syon,  Croome,  Harewood,  Kenwood, 
The  Adelphi,  Old  Derby  House  and  Mistley. 

This  is  the  period  in  which  we  hear  more  of  James.  At  the 
start  of  his  Continental  experiences,  he  was  everywhere  feted 
'with  great  splendour  and  politeness'.  At  the  same  time,  in 
acting  as  agent  for  George  III,  he  contrived  to  purchase  for 
the  Sovereign  for  3,000  guineas  a  rare  collection  of  prints  and 
drawings  from  Cardinal  Albani. 

Meanwhile,  by  1761,  brother  Rob- 
ert's connections  were  becoming 
more  and  more  impressive:  tentative 
designs  for  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  for 
West  Wycombe  Park;  the  remodel- 
ling of  Osterley  for  Mr.  Child,  where 
Adam's  excessive  refinement  drew 
from  Horace  Walpolc  the  caustic  ref- 
erence to  'Mr.  Adam's  gingerbread 
and  sippets  of  embroidery' ;  additions 
to  Nostell  in  Yorkshire;  to  build 
Luton  Hoo  for  Lord  Bute;  until,  in 
1763,  James  returns  from  Italy  to  join 
hard-pressed  Robert  and  William,  and 
Robert  is  seen  engaged  upon  additions 
to  Moor  Park,  where  the  first  recorded 
suite  of  furniture  from  his  designs  was 
executed. 

Not  only  all  about  the  British  Isles 
is  there  living  evidence  of  the  Adam 
Brothers'  authorship  in  furniture  and 
in  decoration — the  Bed  designed  by 
Robert  for  Queen  Charlotte  and  the 
known  collaboration  between  Adam 
and  Thomas  Chippendale  where  a 
number  of  extant  accounts  are  en- 
dorsed 'Robt.  Adam' — but  we  find 
the  Adam  influence  upon  contemporaries  both  in  England 
and  in  other  countries.  Here  the  decoration  of  the  Grecian 
Hall  of  the  Pavlovsk  Palace  and  the  Salle  des  Arabesques  of 
the  Tsarkoe  Palace  in  Russia  ;  and  there  the  arabesque  design 
of  the  staircase  of  No.  17  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  or  in 
S.  Maclntire's  chimneypiece  at  the  Peirce-Nichols  House, 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

These  permanent  records  of  the  genius  attached  to  the  name 
of  Adam  indeed  do  greater  justice  to  his  memory  than  does 
the  plain  slab  which  marks  the  place  of  Robert's  last  rest  in  the 
south  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey;  for  Robert  died  in 
1792  and  James,  the  faithful  partner,  in  1794. 

Geoffrey  Harmsworth,  F.S.A. 


Members  of 
exhibit 


The  B.A.D.A. 
this  sign 


Issued  by  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited,  whose  members  are  available  to  assist  and  advise  the  public.  A  free  booklet,  giving  members 
\d  addresses,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited,  Bank  Buildings,  16  St.  James's 

Street,  London,  S.lV.i 
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S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate 
London,  S.W.I 

Abbey  5894 


JAMES  I 

OAK  ARMCHAIR 

Contemporary  velvet  fringes  and  brass-nailed 


HOTSPUR 

LTD. 

14  LOWNDES  STREET 
BELGRAYE  SQUARE 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone :  Shane  3656 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
WALNUT  WING  ARMCHAIR 

In  brightly  coloured  antique  needlework 


F.  R.  MEATYARD 


9  ARLINGTON  GARDENS,  MARGATE,  KENT,  ENGLAND 

(Office  Address  to  which  all  Correspondence  and  Orders  should  be  sent.) 
Tel.  Thanet  23792     (Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  evenings  only;  other  days,  any  time) 

BY  ARRANGEMENT  WITH  MESSRS.  CRADDOCK  &  BARNARD  THE  ITEMS  DESCRIBED 
BELOW   MAY   BE    SEEN   AT   THEIR   GALLERY,   32    MUSEUM   STREET,   LONDON,  W.C.I 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS,  ENGRAVINGS,  WATER-COLOURS 
and  OIL  PAINTINGS  selected  from  my  1954  CATALOGUE  recently  issued,  which  also  describes  a  large  collec- 
tion of  J.  M.  W.  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum  plates,  Mezzotint  Portraits,  etc.,  and  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 

All  signed  proofs  unless  otherwise  described. 
STANLEY'  ANDERSON,  C.B.E.,  R.A.,  R.E. 

LES  ARCADES,  DIEPPE  £2  ios. 

LE  LIEUTENANCE,  HONFLEUR  £3 

THE  GOOSE  FAIR,  ALBI  £2  ios. 
ROBERT  AUSTIN,  R.A.,  R.W.S.,  R.E. 

MAN  WITH  A  CROSS  £2  ios. 

THE  CATHEDRAL,  PALMA  £3 
M.  A.  J.  BAUER. 

A  NAUTCH  GIRL  £1  10s. 

ENTRY  OF  A  PASHA  £2  ios. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.    The  engraved  title  and  21  very  fine 

line  engravings,  all  lettered  'Proof,  on  plate  paper.    Plate  1  bears  the  erroneous 

date  '1828'.  Brilliant  impressions,  in  the  original  thin  board  covers,  with  the 
publisher's  label  and  with  the  date  '1826'.  The  plates — with  the  exception  of  Plate  1 
— have  the  etched  signature  of  the  artist,  and  are  dated  1825.   Over-all  size  16  x  10J 

in.  £80 

EDMUND  BLAMPIED,  R.E. 

SOUP  £6  10s. 

NIGHT  TIME  IN  A  STABLE  £4 

STREET  BY  NIGHT  £3 
SIR  MUIRHEAD  BONE. 

OLD  &  NEW  GAIETY  THEATRES  £12  10s. 

RAILWAY  SHEDS,  MARSEILLES  £16 

SOUTH  COAST,  No.  2  £12 
ARTHUR  BRISCOE. 

HAULING  THE  NET  ABOARD  £4 

VLOFT  £5 

TEN  KNOTS  £4 
G.  L.  BROCKHURST,  R.A. 

MELISANDE  £5 

YOLANDE  (MRS.  RUSHBURY)  £6 

FABIAN  £5 

NADIA  £6 

THE  BLACK  SILK  DRESS  £16 

LE  CASAQUIN  DE  LAINE  £12  10s. 

CASPER  £8 

THE  WEST  OF  IRELAND  £5  10s. 

SIR  D.  Y.  CAMERON,  R.A.,  R.S.A.,  R.W.S. 

STREATHEARN  £7 

THERMEA  OF  CARACALLA  £10 

LA  MAISON  NOIRE,  BRUGES  £8 

THE  FERRY,  LOCH  ALINE  £4 
FRANCIS  DODD,  R.A. 

STRAND  WITH  SKY  £<; 

PAMPLONA  £r  I0S. 
F.  L.  GRIGGS,  R.A. 

A  FEN  MONASTERY  £12 

SARRAS  £I2  Ios. 

ST.  MARY'S,  NOTTINGHAM  £8 

ST.  BOTOLPH'S  BRIDGE,  No.  2  £10  ios 

SYDE  £3  Ios. 

LANEHAM  £2 
SIR  F.  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  P.R.E. 

THE  TOWING  PATH,  first  state,  £8.  Another  impression  second  state,  £4  ios. 

THE  INN,  PURFLEET,  early  state  (-, 

OPPOSITE  THE  INN,  PURFLEET  fj  IC7s 

WAREHAM  BRIDGE  £2  I0S 
ARTHUR  W.  HEINTZELMAN. 

LA  MADONE  r.  ios 

UNE  PAYSANNE  ENDORMIE  £2 
ALPHONSE  LEGROS. 

LE  LONG  DE  LA  RIVH  /, 

UN  OK  AGE  /, 

BORD  DEL  'ADOUR  r,  „ 

L'ENTREE  DU  CHAMP  r,  IOS' 
JAMES  McBEY. 

THE  ISLE  OF  ELY  /r. 

VEERE  r  *° 

SOTTOPORTICE,  VENICE  fl 

THE  WHITE  PALACE  /, 
CHARLES  MERYON. 

LA  TOUR  DE  L'HORLOGE,  vth  state.  Unsigned  /0 

LA  POMPE  NOTRE-DAMK.  viiith  state.    Unsigned  £6  ios 
SAMUEL  PALMER. 
THE  SKYLARK,  viith  state 
THE  RISING  MOON,  viith  state 
THE  WEARY  PLOUGHMAN,  viith  state 
The  above  are  all  unsigned. 
HENRY  RUSHBURY,  R.A.,  R.E. 
ON  THE  WAVENEY 

CANAL  DE  LA  DOUANE,  MARSEILLE 
ROMAN  BRIDGE,  VERONA 
CHARLES  SHANNON,  R.A. 

THE  NURSERY  FLOOR.    Signed  proof  lithograph  /, 

A  number  of  other  signed  proof  lithographs  by  this  artist  «re  described  in  the  catalogue. 
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£3 
£4 

£1  ios. 

£1  ios. 

£1 
£1 


£1  IOS. 
£2  IOS. 

£3 


£2  IOS. 
£3  ios. 

£3 


SIR  FRANK  SHORT,  R.A.,  P.R.E. 

AN  APRIL  DAY  IN  KENT 
THE  STREET',  WHITSTABLE 
MOON  RISE,  RAMSGATE 
DAWN.    Original  aquatint 
JOHN  SKEAPING. 
A  DEER 

RUNNING  DEER 
WILLIAM  STRANG,  R.A. 

The  Spanish  Set  of  6  signed  Proof  Plates: 

BURGOS;  BRICKFIELDS;  SEGOVIA;  THE  PLAZA  MAJOR,  RONDA ; 
ST.  MARTIN'S  BRIDGE,  TOLEDO  ;  THE  CATHEDRAL,  SEGOVIA,  and  two 
others.     In  original  portfolio  £9  9s. 

WILLIAM  WALCOT. 

DURHAM  CATHEDRAL  £2 
JAMES  McN.  WHISTLER. 

LIVERDUN,  unsigned  £3 
I.IMEHOUSE.  unsigned  £8 
BIBI  VALENTIN,  unsigned  £9 
ANDERS  ZORN. 

ELIN.  A  nude  female  reclining  £10 
THE  SWAN.  Tiie  artist's  finest  nude  £45 
VICKE.    A  man  playing  a  guitar  £12 

OF  IGINAL  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

THE  SEALING  OF  THE  STONE  OF  CHRIST'S  SEPULCHRE  (Matthew  xxvii. 
66).  AN  IMPORTANT  DRAWING,  FINE  IN  DESIGN,  WITH  BEAUTIFUL 
WASHES  OF  TRANSPARENT  COLOUR.  SIGNED  'W.B.Inv'.  Watermark- 
date  in  the  paper  '1794'.  Size,  exclusive  of  the  original  wash  and  lined  border, 
16  x  13 J  in.  £650 

Collections  :  Butts  and  Graham  Robertson. 

EXHIBITED  AT  THE  BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB  IN  1876  and  again  in 
1927;  TATE  GALLERY,  1913  ;  MANCHESTER,  1914,  and  at  other  places. 
WORTHY  OF  A  PLACE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  COLLECTION. 

GEORGE  B ARRET,  Jun'r. 

A  BARGE  ON  A  LAKE.    A  fine  composition  from  the  collection  of  the  late  James 
Orrock.    Unsigned.    7j  x  ioJ  in.  £15 
FRED  BROWN  (Slade  Professor). 

MALDON,  ESSEX.    A  view  on  the  river.    Signed  and  dated  '1921'.    8|  x  13J  in. 

SIR  GEORGE  CLAUSEN,  R.A.  I2S' 
SUNSET  AT  SEA.  Fine,  with  broad  washes  of  colour.  Signed,  gjxiijjin.  £9  9s. 
DAVID  COX. 

A  HIGHLAND  LANDSCAPE.    A  hilly  scene  with  cowherd  and  cattle.    Fine  and 
broad.    Signed  and  dated  '1847'.    \o\  x  13%  in.  £15 
MYLES  BIRKET  FOSTER. 

1  ANDSCAPE  WITH  WINDMILL,  etc.    A  fine  finished  sketch.      Unsigned,  but 
bears  the  artist's  executor's  stamp.    5-3  x  7|  in.  £20 
WILLIAM  GILPIN. 

LANDSCAPES  in  reed  pen  and  wash.  A  series  of  clever  and  pleasing  drawings  in  the 
classical  tradition,  each  bearing  the  artist's  blind  stamp.    Average  size  7J  x  10  in. 

20s.  to  30s. 

ALBERT  GOODWIN.  J 

FREYBURG.  SWITZERLAND.  Light  and  beautiful  in  colour.  Signed.  9^x14  in.  £6 
JOSEPH  MURRAY  INCE. 

LANDSCAPE  with  bridge  with  high  stone  walls,  and  with  sheep  crossing.  Signed 
and  dated  '1835'.    10.J  x  6|  in.  £6 
JOHN  NASH. 

A  PARK  SCENE.    Fine.    Signed,    iii  x  14I  in.  £51  ios. 

WILLIAM  PAYNE.  Several  Devonshire  Landscapes  at  prices  from  £6  to  £4  each. 
GEORGE  JOHN  PINWELL. 

THE  ELIXIR  OF  LOVE.    Signed.    6J  x  n|  in.  £7  10s. 

CHARLES  RICKETTS,  R.A. 

'AMFORTAS'  (Parsifal).  A  full-length  Oriental  figure.  Signed.  8  X \2\  in.  £18  18s. 
WILLIAM  CLARKSON  STANFIELD,  R.A. 

VENICE  :  THE  RIALTO.    A  beautiful  drawing  in  pencil  and  water-colours.  Un- 
signed.   8J  x  15  in.  £35 
P.  WILSON  STEER,  O.M. 

A  WILTSHIRE  LANDSCAPE.  Very  fine.  Signed.  9 -J  x  13  in.  £50 
EDMUND  MORISON  WIMPERIS. 

GREENHAM  COMMON.    Signed  and  dated  "95'.  £6  ios. 

OP  IGINAL  OIL  PAINTINGS 
FRANCIS  DANBY,  A.R.A. 

A  VIEW  ON  THE  DART.    Signed.    13  x  9  in.  £30 
Illustrated  in  my  catalogue. 
MARK  FISHER,  R.A. 

NEAR  SAWB  RIDGE  WORTH.  Brilliant.  Signed.  17.V  ■  23.5  in.  £35 
JAMES  HOLLAND. 

A  SIDE  CANAL,  VENICE.  Very  attractive.  Unsigned.  £22 
GEORGE  SMITH  (of  Chichester). 

AN  ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE.  Signed  and  dated '1771'.  Very  fine.  28x36m.  £45 
DANIEL  TURNER. 

LAMBETH  PALACE.  On  panel.  Signed  and  dated  '1804'.  y\  X  9J  in.  £21 
EDMUND  MORISON  WIMPERIS. 

A  MOORLAND  SCENE,  with  farm  cart  crossing.    Signed.    10  X  14  in.  £8 
The  Oil  Paintings  described  above  are  all  Suitably  Framed. 


ADORATION  Oh  THE  INFANT  CHRIST: 
BY  GIOVANNI  SANTI  (1435-1494)  :  ON  PANEL  8?      uj  IN. 
In  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Newhouse  Galleries  Inc.,  New  York 


VINCENNES  PORCELAIN 

by  WILFRED  J.  SAINSBURY 


NO.  I  (a).  -  CACHE-POT,  4I  IN.  HIGH  AND  4I  IN.  ACROSS  :  NO  MARK  AND  NO 
•SUSPENSION  HOLE  :  PASTE  ALMOST  VITREOUS  :  EARLY,  PROBABLY  BEFORE  1750 


SOFT-PASTE  porcelain  was  produced  at  Vincennes  from 
1738  to  1756,  when  the  factory  was  moved  to  Sevres,  and 
the  great  achievements  in  its  second  home  have,  until  re- 
cently, focused  attention  outside  France  on  the  products  of 
Sevres  proper,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  Vincennes.  In  recent 
years,  however,  Vincennes  has  advanced  in  popularity.  As  an 
•example  of  the  change  in  taste,  one  may  refer  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  Vincennes  pieces  in  the  Morgan  Collection  and  their 
almost  complete  absence  from  the  Wallace  Collection. 

From  the  great  days  of  Louis  XIV,  France  had  come  to  regard 
itself,  and  to  be  regarded,  as  the  leader  of  the  fashions  and  the 
arts  in  Europe:  what  France  did  one  day,  would  be  imitated  the 
next  day  by  other  countries.  But  in  the  world  of  porcelain. 
Saxony  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  Meissen  factory — a  most  un- 
natural development  to  any  patriotic  Frenchman.  The  Vincennes 
factory,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  meet  this 
foreign  competition  and  to  restore  to  France  the  artistic  hege- 
mony which  was  hers  bv  right.  It  is  against  this  intellectual  and 
•emotional  background  that  one  must  consider  the  exclusive 
manufacturing  privilege  granted  to  Vincennes-Sevres,  and  the 
financial  participation,  leading  in  1759  to  complete  ownership, 
taken  by  Louis  XV.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  eight- 
eenth-century France,  the  King,  the  State  and  the  Government 
were  all  one  ('L'Etat,  e'est  moi') :  so  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
* Royal  ownership  of  Sevres',  we  do  not  mean  that  it  was  owned 
by  the  King  personally,  but  that  it  was  owned  by  an  undiffer- 
entiated entity,  who  was  King,  State  and  Government  all  rolled 
into  one. 

The  difficulty  under  which  France  was  labouring  in  the  world 
■of  porcelain,  during  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  was 
that  the  composition  of  true  porcelain — such  as  was  made  111  the 
Far  East  and  at  Meissen — was  not  known,  or,  if  it  was  known, 
there  were  no  discovered  deposits  in  France  of  the  necessary  in- 
gredients, china  clay  (kaolin)  and  china  stone  (petuntse).  Hence 


NO.  I  (b).  -  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  CACHE-POT  SHOWN  IN  NO.  I  (rt)  :  A  POINT 
OF  INTEREST  IS  THE  CHARMING  AND  YOUTHFUL  FRESHNESS  OF  THE  DECORATION 


the  French  (like  the  English)  were  compelled  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity  in  developing  an  'artificial'  porcelain,  which  has  now 
come  to  be  called  'soft  paste',  in  contrast  with  'true  porcelain', 
which  is  hard  paste.  From  the  later  years  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  soft  paste  had  been  produced  at  St.  Cloud,  and  from 
about  1725  at  Chantilly.  It  was  two  brothers  Dubois,  who  had 
learned  the  secrets  of  production  at  Chantilly  (perhaps  with 
earlier  experience  at  St.  Cloud),  who,  as  we  should  now  say, 
'promoted'  the  company  at  Vincennes  in  1738.  The  principal 
financial  participant  was  a  member  of  the  French  nobility  called 
Orry  de  Fulvy,  whose  brother  was  Director-General  of  Build- 
ings, Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  early  attempts  were  not 
financially  successful,  and  the  Dubois  were  discharged  in  1741. 
In  their  combination  of  chemical  and  technical  knowledge  and 
artistic  sensibility  with  a  disregard  of  financial  results  and  other 
undesirable  qualities,  the  Dubois  remind  us  ot  the  later  English- 
man, Bilhngsley.  In  spite  of  changes  in  management,  success 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  achieved  until  1745.  From  then  on, 
progress  was  rapid.  Duplcssis,  the  'Orfcvre  du  Roy',  joined  the 
staff;  monopolistic  manufacturing  privileges  were  granted  in 
1747;  the  King  became  a  shareholder  in  1752;  the  Royal  cypher 
of  interlaced  L's  was  officially  declared  to  be  the  mark  of  the 
factory  in  1753;  the  factory  moved  to  Sevres  in  1756;  and,  four 
years  later  (outside  <fie  period  of  our  survey),  the  King  became 
the  sole  proprietor. 

The  'soft  paste'  manufactured  at  Vincennes  and  the  other  early 
French  factories  was  produced  by  grinding  up  sand,  salt,  salt- 
petre, alabaster  and  pieces  of  porcelain,  over  a  long  period,  with 
the  addition  of  something,  which  might  be  soap,  to  render  the 
whole  sufficiently  plastic  to  be  used.  The  great  difficulty  was  that 
it  tended  to  be  unstable  in  the  kiln.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  St. 
Cloud  never  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  making  a  plate,  and 
that  the  plates  of  the  much  later  factory  of  Mennecy  (say,  third 
quarter  of  the  century)  are  extremelv  rare.  One  of  the  distiiu- 
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NO.  D.  -  WHITE  PLATE,  IOi  IN.  ACROSS  :  THE  FLORAL  SPRAYS  ARE  IN  LIGHTLY 
TOOLED  GILDING  :  THE  MARK  ON  THIS  PLATE  IS  INTERLACED  L*S  IN  GOLD 


tions  of  Vinccnnes  is  that  most  of  the  prochicts  that  have  come 
down  to  us — and  this  probably  includes  little  or  nothing  before 
1745 — are  perfect  in  shape,  with  little  or  no  sign  of  having 
collapsed  in  the  kiln.  Furthermore,  whereas  most  other  French 
soft  paste,  when  looked  at  by  transmitted  light,  shows  a  green  or 
yellow  or  olive  or  brown  tint,  and  also  reveals  a  number  of  semi- 
transparent  'moons',  the  paste  of  Vincennes  is  almost  always 
colourless  and  is  homogeneous  in  its  texture. 

This  high-quality  paste  permitted  the  manufacture  of  elabor- 
ate vases.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  famous  vaisseau  a  mat, 


NO.  IV.  PAIR  OF  EIGHT-SIDED  CUPS  &  SAUCERS,  AN  UNUSUAL  SHAPE  I  STRONG 
MEISSEN  INFLUENCE  :  MARK,  INTERLACED  l's  AND  A  DOT  :  DATE,  CIRCA  1750 


NO.  III.  -  DUPLESSIS  VASE,  S  IN.  HIGH  :  MARK,  INTERLACED  l's  :  DATE,  CIRCA 
I75O  :  NOTE  THE  FLOWERS,  WHICH  HELPED   TO  MAKE  VINCENNES  FAMOUS 


one  of  the  most  complicated  products  of  the  eighteenth-century 
ceramic  artists,  was  made  during  the  Vincennes  period,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  example  in  the  Wallace  Collection  in  London, 
and  from  an  example  illustrated  on  Plate  25  of  Garnier's  Porce- 
laine  Tendre  de  Sevres  (referred  to  henceforth  as  'Gamier'). 

The  bulk  of  the  Vincennes  products,  however,  were  much  less 
elaborate:  vases,  purely  ornamental  (No.  iii);  or  pierced  to  serve 
as  'pot-pourri'  (Nos.  vi  and  vii);  flower  holders  of  various  kinds; 
'cache-pot'  (Nos.  \{a)  and  i  (/)));  or  jardiniere  (No.  ix) ;  and  teapots, 
cups  and  saucers  not  very  frequently  (Nos.  iv,  v,  viii  and  x) ;  ewers 


NO.  V.  -  TEAPOT  OF  SLIGHTLY  DIFFERENT  DESIGN  BUT  SAME  GENERAL  EFFECT 
AS  CUPS  AND  SAUCERS  :  MARK,  INTERLACED  l's  AND  DOT  :  DATE,  CIRCA  I7$0 
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VINCENNES  PORCELAIN 


NO.  VI.  ~  POT-POURRI,  ()1  IN.  HIGH  :  FI OWER  SPRAY  IN  BLUE,  HUT  VASE  IS 
KNOWN  WITH  VARIED  DECORATIONS  :  MARK,  INTERLACED  l'S  &  DOT,  C.  175O 


and  basins  (No.  xii);  sauccboats,  toilet  pots,  sugar  bowls,  punch 
bowls  and  soup  bowls  (ecuelles)  (sec  No.  xi);  plates  infrequently 
(No.  ii);  miscellaneous  articles  like  shuttles  (navettes)  (No.  xiii); 
or  butter  dishes  and  stands  (as  in  No.  xiv).  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
range  of  products  is  large.  In  addition  to  the  relative  rareness  of 
plates,  it  may  be  said  that  dinner  services  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  made  at  all,  and  'tea  services',  as  we  understand  the  term, 
were  unknown;  although  there  were  'cabarets'  for  one  or  two 
persons,  comprising  teapot,  cup  and  saucer,  jug,  sugar  bowl,  tea- 
caddy,  and  a  'plateau'  for  them  to  stand  on,  or  some  of  these 


NO.  VIII.  -  CUPS  OF  THE  SAME  MOUI  D  AS  SHOWN  IN  NO.  V  :  NOTE  IRA  1 1  INC 
SPRAYS  OF  FLOWERS  ACROSS  SURFACE  '.  MARK,  INTERLACED  L'S  :  DATE,  C.  17.SO 


NO.  VII.  -  THE  SAME  VASE  AS  SHOWN  IN  NO.  VI,  BUT  WITH  THE  ADDITION  OF 
THE  ORMOLU  MOUNT  :  THERE  IS  AN  INCREASE  IN  DIGNITY  IF  NOT  IN  (  HARM 

articles.  Snuff-boxes  were  seldom  made:  they  were  not  a  popular 
product  even  of  Sevres.  Flowers  were  made  in  great  quantities, 
and  were  one  of  the  glories  of  Vincennes.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  seldom  survived  in  the  form  of  sprays  of  flowers  inserted 
in  a  bowl  to  give  an  appearance  of  naturalness,  and  they  are  now 
usually  to  be  found  applied  to  a  vase  (No.  iii),  or  as  the  knot  on 
the  top  of  the  lid  of  a  vase,  as  in  Nos.  vi  and  vii. 

The  variety  of  decoration  and  colour  was  also  wide.  At  first, 
the  ground  colour  was  white;  and  perhaps  the  earliest  addition 
was  white  leaves  and  flowers  in  relief,  in  the  style  commonly 


NO.  IX.  -  PAIR  OF  JARDINIERES,  10  IN.  LONG,  6  IN.  WIDE,  }  IN.  HIGH  :  PFRI  E<  I 
ROCOCO  SHAPE  :  NO  SUSPENSION  HOLE  :  MARK,  INTERLACED  L'S&DOT,  C.  I7.SO 
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associated  with  St.  Cloud.  Sometimes  the  flowers  and  leaves  were 
gilded.  Perhaps  the  next  decoration  was  gilded  flowers  and  leaves  not  in 
relief,  as  appears  on  the  plate  in  No.  ii.  Soon  after  1745,  the  range  was 
increased.  Pink  lake  (rose  camaieu)  was  used,  as  in  No.  xiv.  Ground 
colours  were  employed — a  wide  range  of  blues  and  greens,  yellow  and  a 
pink  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  rather  later  rose  pompadour,  which 
was  not  invented  until  after  the  removal  to  Sevres).  One  of  the  common- 
est ground  colours  was  gros  bleu,  a  rich  deep  blue,  of  varying  depth  of 
colour  (see  Nos.  x,  xi  and  xii),  unlike  the  later  bleu  de  roi,  which  is  an 
even  colour.  Gros  bleu  has  been  compared  with  velvet,  and  bleu  de  roi 
with  satin.  A  variety  of  decoration  was  inserted  in  the  white  reserves  on 
the  coloured  grounds— landscapes,  gilded  birds  (as  in  Nos.  x  and  xi)  or 
polychrome,  as  in  Nos.  xii  and  xiii.  These  birds  often  carry  twigs  in 
their  beaks,  as  if  nesting.  Where  the  white  ground  continued  to  be  used, 
the  decoration  most  commonly  employed  was  a  wide  range  of  flowers, 
as  in  Nos.  i  (a),  i  (b),  iv,  v,  vi,  vii,  and  ix. 

The  earliest  decoration  often  shows  German  influence,  usually  Meissen 
but  sometimes  Vienna.  If  there  is  an  Oriental  appearance,  as  there  may 
be  in  a  landscape,  this  influence  probably  came  via  Meissen,  rather  than 
direct.  The  distribution  of  the  flowers  in  No.  v  is  distinctly  reminiscent 
of  Meissen,  as  is  the  shape  of  the  handles. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  some  help  in  determining  the  date  of 
a  piece  can  be  afforded  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  suspension  hole 
in  the  rim  of  the  base.  It  is  well  known  that  Sevres,  almost  alone  amongst 
European  factories,  generally  suspended  many  of  its  products  in  the  oven 
and  so  pierced  a  hole  in  the  rim  of  the  base :  this  is  to  be  found  in  plates, 
saucers,  cache-pots  and  jardinieres  (two  holes  being  sometimes  used,  if 
the  piece  was  heavy),  the  lids  of  teapots  and  of  pots  generally:  in  fact,  on 
most  pieces  that  are  wider  than  they  are  high.  The  absence  of  a  suspen- 
sion hole  in  any  such  piece  of  Sevres  is  extremely  rare.  At  Vmcennes, 
however,  one  often  finds  a  piece  which  has  no  hole,  although  it  certainly 
would  have  had  one  if  it  had  been  made  at  Sevres.  The  plate  shown  in 
No.  ii  has  no  hole.  It  is  believed  that  the  absence  of  a  hole  points  to  an 
early  date  of  manufacture. 

Good  forgeries  of  Vincennes  are  infrequently  met.  During  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  the  more  heavily  ornamented  and  decorated  products 
of  Sevres  in  the  1760's  were  sought  after  more  avidly  than  the  restrained 
works  of  Vincennes.  Consequently,  during  the  heyday  of  clever  coun- 
terfeiting, there  was  little  inducement  to  imitate  Vincennes.  Also,  as  the 
characteristic  decoration  of  Vincennes  is  light  and  not  elaborate,  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  take  a  piece  of  Vincennes  and  add  further  decora- 
tion in  the  Vincennes  style. 

The  story  of  marks  on  Vincennes  porcelain  falls  into  four  distinct 
parts.  First,  the  early  products  were  not  marked  at  all.  Secondly,  from 
about  1745  the  interlaced  L's  began  to  be  employed,  with  no  addition. 
Thirdly,  about  1748  it  became  the  practice  to  place  a  dot  in  the  centre  of 
the  L's,  or  perhaps  three  dots,  one  in  the  centre,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at 
the  bottom.  Lastly,  from  1753  onwards,  a  date-letter  was  added,  A  for 
1753,  B  for  1754,  C  for  1755  and  D  for  1756,  the  last  year  of  Vincennes. 
This  brief  statement  represents  the  position  more  precisely  than  it  really 
is.  The  absence  of  any  mark  at  all  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
omitted  by  accident,  and  the  absence  of  a  dot  or  a  date-letter  may  be 
due  to  the  same  cause.  The  evidence  for  regarding  the  dot  as  an  addition 
first  used  in  1748  is  slight:  and  although  it  has  become  a  legend  it  may 
not  be  more  worthy  of  credence  than  many  others.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  although,  as  already  mentioned,  the  right  to  use  the  inter- 
laced L's  was  officially  granted  in  1753,  they  had  undoubtedly  been 
employed  for  some  years  before. 

The  practice  of  allowing  the  decorator  or  painter  or  gilder  to  'sign'  a 
piece,  by  adding  an  initial  or  a  symbol — a  practice  widely  followed  at 
Sevres — docs  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted  at  Vinceiuies  until  the  last 
few  years  of  the  factory's  life.  Only  two  of  the  pieces  illustrating  this 
article  have  the  decorator's  mark,  although  some  of  the  bases  have 
incised  marks  of  unknown  meaning. 

In  discussing  the  following  pieces,  the  sequence  will  be:  no  mark; 
interlaced  L's  and  nothing  more;  interlaced  L's  and  1  dot;  and  interlaced 
L's  and  a  date-letter.  But  it  is  not  claimed  that  this  '<t  is  of  undoubted 
chronological  accuracy. 

Nos.  i  (a)  and  i  (b)  show  the  two  sides  of  a  cache-p  ot  \  in.  high  and 
4}  in.  across.  The  small  V-shaped  pattern  round  the  top  is  purple:  the 


rose  is  purple  red ;  and  the  other  flowers  (which  appear  to  be  gcums,  but 
the  identification  is  only  tentative)  are  brown.  The  insects  are  poly- 
chrome, and  inside  the  bowl  (not  shown  in  the  photographs)  is  a  butter- 
fly, about  an  inch  long,  placed  there,  apparently,  to  hide  a  flaw  in  the 
paste.  In  fact,  it  draws  attention  to  the  defect.  The  paste  is  so  transparent 
as  to  appear  almost  vitreous  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  almost  colourless, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  moons.  It  is  unmarked  and  there  is  no  sus- 
pension hole;  although  later  bowls  of  about  the  same  size  and  weight 
usually  have  a  hole.  The  shape  is  unenterprising,  but  the  decoration  has 
great  charm  with  its  simple  freshness.  The  date  cannot  be  later  than  1750 
and  may  well  be  1745. 

This  particular  mould  is  well  known.  There  is  an  example,  formerlv  in 
the  Fitzhenry  Collection,  illustrated  by  Honey  on  Plate  128  of  his  Euro- 
pean Ceramic  Art,  and  Plate  54  of  his  French  Porcelain  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (referred  to  henceforth  as  'Honey')  and  on  Plate  7  of  Gamier, 
where  it  is  described,  rather  oddly,  as  usucrier.  It  also  appears  on  Plate  16 
of  the  same  book,  on  this  occasion  as  a  'cache-pot'.  The  handles  in 
Gamier  are  slightly  different  from  those  in  the  illustration.  No.  ii  is  a 
white  plate,  10}  in.  across  (which  is  somewhat  large),  with  gilt  sprays, 
the  gilding  being  lightly  tooled.  It  is  rather  thick,  but  not  as  heavy  as  one 
would  expect.  On  the  back  are  the  interlaced  L's  (no  more),  in  gold. 
There  is  no  suspension  hole. 

As  already  mentioned,  Vincennes  plates  are  not  common.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  suspension  hole  and  the  simple  style  of  decoration  point  to  an 
early  date,  say  1745-50.  Gamier,  however  (Plate  8),  shows  a  similar 
plate,  marked  with  the  L's  and  a  dot,  to  which  he  attaches  the  date  1753. 
Either,  therefore,  Vincennes  used  this  mould  for  several  years,  or  the 
plate  illustrated  is  a  tew  years  later  than  its  appearance  suggests.  The 
minor  and  irregular  complications  of  shape,  embossing  and  so  on  are 
characteristic  rococo  features. 

The  exquisite  little  vase  in  No.  iii  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  designed 
for  Vinceiuies  by  Duplcssis,  the  'Orfevre  du  Roy',  after  his  appointment 
to  control  the  modelling.  It  is  5  in.  high.  The  mark  is  only  the  interlaced 
L's  and  the  date  must  be  around  1750.  The  applied  Vincennes  flowers  are 
rare  enough  to  serve  as  an  attraction  in  themselves.  A  pair  of  similar 
vases  were  included  as  lot  253  in  the  Chavagnac  sale  (Paris,  1911),  and 
are  illustrated  on  page  48  of  the  Chavagnac  Sale  Catalogue.  One  is  also 
illustrated  in  Plate  I  of  Fontaine's  useful  little  book  La  Ccramique  Fran- 
caise  (Paris,  Laroussc,  1946).  A  copy  in  the  Sevres  Museum  has  a  bunch 
of  Vincennes  flowers  in  its  top,  and  is  shown  in  Plate  XIX  of  the  Museum 
illustrated  guide.  A  larger  version  is  shown  by  Honey  (Plate  52)  and  bv 
Gamier  (Plate  12),  and  also  in  Plate  XVI  of  the  Morgan  Collection 
Catalogue. 

The  pair  of  cups  and  saucers  on  No.  iv  have  the  unusual  feature  of 
being  eight-sided.  It  is  most  unusual  to  find  any  cup  of  Vincennes  (or  of 
Sevres  either,  for  that  matter)  which  is  not  round.  All  four  pieces  are 
marked  with  the  interlaced  L's.  The  cup  on  the  right  has  only  one  dot, 


NO.  X.  -  GROS  BLEU  CUP  &  SAUCER  WITH  GILT  BIRDS,  SOME  CARRYING  TWIGS  : 
CUP,  22  IN.  ACROSS,  2i  IN.  HIGH  :  MARK,  INTERLACED  l's  AND  A  FOR   1 753 


VINCENNES  PORCELAIN 


and  the  three  other  pieces  each  have  three  dots.  There  are  no  suspension 
holes.  The  colours  include  various  shades  of  green  and  pink-brown,  with 
comparatively  little  blue.  The  porcelain  is  extremely  thin  and  fragile, 
and  there  are  two  tiny  gaps  in  the  top  of  the  cup  on  the  left,  apparently 
caused  by  shrinkage  of  the  paste  during  firing.  The  style  of  decoration 
and  the  shape  of  the  handles  arc  strongly  reminiscent  of  Meissen.  The 
date  is  around  175°-'  probably  before  rather  than  after. 

The  two  cups  and  saucers  in  No.  v  arc  from  the  same  service,  but  the 
teapot,  although  generally  similar  in  decoration  and  of  about  the  same 
date,  is  a  'marriage'.  Both  saucers  have  suspension  holes,  and  there  is 
one  in  the  cup  on  the  left.  This  latter  goes  right  through  the  paste:  as 
suspension  holes  in  cups  were  not  common  even  at  Sevres,  it  is  not  fanci- 
ful, perhaps,  to  imagine  that  we  have  here  an  experiment,  pointing  to  an 
early  use  of  the  practice  of  suspending.  There  is  no  hole  in  the  other  cup 
or  in  the  teapot  or  its  lid.  The  predominant  colour  in  the  flowers  on  the 
cup  on  the  left  is  blue,  and  on  the  other  pieces  is  a  pinkish  mauve.  As 
with  the  cups  shown  in  the  previous  illustration,  there  arc  strong  signs 
of  Meissen  influence.  Each  piece  has  the  interlaced  L's  and  three  dots. 
The  cups  are  of  rather  unusual  shape,  being  3  in.  high,  and  i\  in.  across 
the  top.  The  same  mould  of  teapot  is  illustrated  bv  Honey  (Plate  58), 
and  in  Plate  128  of  his  European  Ceramic  Art.  The  date  is  circa  1750. 

The  cups  and  saucers  in  No.  viii  arc  from  the  same  mould  as  those  in 
No.  v.  Cups,  saucers  and  teapot  arc  truly  en  suite:  there  is  no  marriage. 
The  decoration,  with  its  trailing  sprays  of  flowers  running  across  a 
curved  surface,  is  a  good  example  of  French  rococo.  Cups,  saucers  and 
teapot  have  the  interlaced  L's,  and  the  teapot  also  has  three  dots.  The 
others  have  no  dots.  The  saucers  alone  have  suspension  holes,  and  aqain 
the  date  is  circa  1750. 

No.  vi  shows  a  pot-pourri  vase,  and  vii  the  same  vase  with  its  ormolu 


NO.  XI.  -  GROS  BLEU  BOWL  &  STAND,  W  ITH  GILT  BIRDS,  SUSPENSION  HOLES  : 
THE  EXPANSE  OF  BLUE  IS  OF  GREAT  RICHNESS   :   MARK  IS  SAME  AS   NO.  X 


mount.  The  mount  is  added  only  when  the  vase  is  brou 
on  a  piece  of  furniture,  not  when  it  is  in  the  vitrinc.  The  v 
high,  and  the  spray  of  flowers  is  blue.  The  mark  is  the  inter 
with  a  single  dot,  and  the  date  again  about  1750.  This  shape  of 
known  with  a  variety  of  decoration :  Honey  (Plate  62)  shows  on  e 
bleu,  with  a  panel  containing  gold  birds:  and  Garnicr  (Plate  20)  shows  . 
pair  in  rose  pompadour.  A  turquoisc-bluc  version  was  included  in  the 
Chappey  sale  (Paris,  1907)  and  is  illustrated  (No.  1 103)  on  page  20  of  the 
third  day's  catalogue  of  that  sale. 

The  jardinieres  in  No.  ix  arc  about  10  in.  long,  6  in.  wide  and  5  in. 
high.  With  their  elaborate  and  complicated  curves  (which,  however, 
avoid  any  appearance  of 'fussiness'),  they  are  often  used  by  the  owner  to 
demonstrate  to  novices  the  perfection  of  French  rococo.  The  predomin- 
ant colours  in  the  flowers  are  green  and  purple,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
yellow,  pink  and  blue.  Each  is  marked,  with  the  interlaced  L's  and  a 
single  dot.  The  date  is,  perhaps,  a  year  or  two  after  1750.  There  is  no 
suspension  hole,  although  Sevres  commonly  used  the  suspension  method 
with  objects  of  this  size  and  shape. 

The  cup  and  saucer  in  No.  x  are  an  example  of  oros  bleu,  with  gilt 
birds,  two  of  which  (as  is  so  often  the  case)  are  carrying  twigs  as  if  for 
nesting  purposes.  The  cup  is  rather  squat,  being  z\  in.  across  and  less 
than  z\  in.  high.  The  saucer  has  a  suspension  hole,  but  not  the  cup.  The 
mark  on  each  is  the  interlaced  L's  and  A  (for  1753). 

The  bowl  and  stand  in  No.  xi  are  also  oros  bleu  with  gilt  birds,  and 
have  the  interlaced  L's  and  A  for  1753.  Bowl  and  cover  each  have  a 
suspension  hole,  and  the  stand  has  two,  one  in  the  middle  of  a  long  side 
and  one  in  the  middle  of  a  short.  Similar  pieces,  with  similar  decoration, 
are  illustrated  in  Honey  (Plate  62). 

No.  xii  shows  a  ewer  and  basin,  again  with  the  interlaced  L's  and  A, 
in  oros  bleu,  but  with  polychrome  birds.  The  basin  also  has  a  hollow 
triangle,  clearly  a  decorator's  mark,  but  not  included  in  the  reterence- 
books.  It  has  a  large  suspension  hole.  The  ormolu  base  of  the  ewer  is  a 
later  substitution,  the  original  having  presumably  been  broken.  These 
two  moulds  were  used  fairly  frequently.  They  are  represented  in  Plate  4 
of  Gamier  and  in  Plate  XIV  of  the  Morgan  Collection  Catalogue,  which 
is  also  in  qros  bleu,  with  polychrome  birds. 

The  shuttle,  or  navette,  in  No.  xiii  is  in  turquoise-blue,  with  poly- 
chrome birds  in  a  garden  landscape.  It  is  marked  with  the  interlaced  L's 
and  A.  Porcelaine  navcttes  arc  extremely  rare,  consequently  both  sides 
are  shown. 

There  was  a  craze  for  embroidery  and  suchlike  during  the  Pompadour 
period.  The  memoirs  of  the  time  contain  frequent  references  to  it  as  a 
fashionable  pastime,  and  the  daybook  of  Lazare  Duvaux  (Marcliand 
bijoutier  ordinaire  du  roy)  contains  references  to  about  a  score  ot  navcttes 
which  passed  through  his  hands  between  174S  and  175S,  either  sold  or 
repaired.  Only  five  of  these  were  porcelain,  the  rest  being  generally  in 
some  more  practical  material  (more  practical  not  necessarily  meaning 


NO.  XII.  -  EWER  &  BASIN  IN  GROS  BLEU,  WITH  POI  YCHROME  BIRDS  :  THESE 
MOULDS  ARE  FOUND  WITH  OTHER  DECORATION  :  MARK,  AS  FOR  NOS.  X  &  XI 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


NO.  XIII.  -SHUTTLE,  OR  'NAVETTE',  IN  TURQUOLSEBLUE  WITH  POLYCHROME  BIRDS 
IN  GARDEN  LANDSCAPE,  BOTH  SIDES  SHOWN  :  MARK  AS  FOR  NOS.  X,  XI  &  XII 
NO.  XIV.  -  BUTTER  DISH  AND  STAND  IN  'ROSE  CAMAIEU'  &  GOLD  :  THE  BASE  OF 
THE  DISH  IS  PERFORATED  :  MARK,  INTERLACED  l's,  AND  B  FOR  1754,  IN  BLUE 


less  costly).  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  such  obviously  unsuitable  mater- 
i  il  cannot  often  have  been  used  and,  when  used,  must  have  suffered  from 
a  high  mortality-rate. 

The  dish  and  stand  in  No.  xiv  are  variously  described  as  butter  dish 
(beurrier),  cheese  dish  (fromagier),  and  strawberry  dish  (fraisier).  The  base 
of  the  dish  is  perforated,  so  that  water  can  run  out.  The  mark  is  the  inter- 
laced L's,  with  B.  This  B  is  placed  below  the  L's,  not  within  them,  but 
seems  to  stand  for  the  date  1754,  and  to  have  been  placed  there  because 
the  L's  are  narrow.  The  date  of  1754  is  reasonable;  for  other  examples 
from  the  same  mould  are  known  (with  different  colour  decoration)  bear- 
ing the  dates  1753  and  1755.  In  addition,  both  dish  and  stand  have  a 
crudely  drawn  crown  at  the  top  of  the  L's.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
fantaisie.  A  further  unusual  feature  is  that,  although  the  only  colours  are 
gold  and  pink  (rose  camaicii),  all  the  marks  on  both  pieces  are  in  blue.  It  is 
unusual  to  find  a  decorator  using  for  the  mark  any  colour  which  was  not 
employed  in  the  actual  decoration. 

The  stand  has  a  special  interest.  The  writer  knows  of  three  pairs  of 
dishes,  all  of  about  the  same  date  and  from  the  same  mould,  which  have 
no  stands.  It  is  believed  that  the  stands  from  these  butter  dishes  and  simi- 
lar articles  have  been  divorced  from  their  dishes,  and  disposed  of  as 
'soup  plates'.  The  soup  plate,  as  we  know  it,  was  not  used  in  mid-eight- 
eenth-century France.  Soup  was  certainly  taken  (readers  of  Casanova's 
memoirs  may  remember  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  admired  French 
cooking  was  that  he  knew  he  would  be  served  with  soup  as  a  matter  of 
course),  but  out  of  covered  bowls  (ecuelles),  not  out  of 'soup  plates'.  If 
these  lines  happen  to  be  read  by  a  collector  who  has  some  'soup  plates'  in 
Vinccnnes  or  early  Sevres,  perhaps  he  will  realize  that  they  have  been 
forcibly  separated  from  their  dishes  and  do  what  he  can  to  bring  the 
consorts  together  again. 

In  this  article,  nothing  has  been  said  of  groups  in  biscuit  or  white 
glazed,  or  polychrome.  Such  groups  were  certainly  made  at  Vincennes, 
but  they  have  been  omitted  because  they  seldom,  it  ever,  bear  a  date- 
stamp,  and,  although  it  can  be  proved  that  a  particular  group  was  first 
made  at  Vinccnnes,  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  any  individual 
example  was  made  there,  unless — a  most  rare  occurrence — there  is  clear 
documentary  proof.  The  moulds  continued  to  be  used,  and  soft-paste 
copies  produced,  until  the  1770's,  when  hard  paste  replaced  soft  for  all 
such  purposes.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  a  soft-paste  group  gener- 
ally, is,  therefore,  that  it  was  first  made  at  Vincennes  and  that  the  particu- 
lar example  was  made  before,  say,  1775,  when  soft  paste  ceased  to  be 
used.  That  is  not  enough  to  qualify  for  inclusion  in  an  article  which  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  products  of  Vincennes. 

Some  of  the  books  which  are  of  use  to  collectors  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Honey's  French  Porcelain  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Faber) 
devotes  only  a  small  number  of  pages  to  our  particular  subject,  but  those 
few  pages  are  packed  with  the  accumulated  results  of  a  lifetime's  study. 
The  dozen  or  so  illustrations  are  also  of  particular  interest  to  British 
readers  because  several  of  the  pieces  shown  are  in  private  hands  or  in  the 
Paris  museums,  and  therefore  are  not  commonly  seen  by  collectors  in 
England.  Gartner's  La  Porcelaine  Tendre  de  Sevres  (Quantin,  Paris)  has  a 
fine  collection  of  coloured  illustrations.  This  book  also  exists  in  an 
English  translation  with  the  same  coloured  plates.  It  is  out  of  print,  but 
is  fairly  easy  to  find.  In  1946,  Larousse  of  Paris  published  a  little  book  by 
Fontaine  called  La  Ceramique  Fraricaise,  which  is  useful  to  carry  in  the 
pocket,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  another  post-war  book  by  Gobert 
and  Lcyendecker,  Les  Porcelaines  Frangaises  (Tardy,  Paris).  For  serious 
study  of  the  subject,  however,  one  has  to  go  back  to  the  classical  work 
by  Chavagnac  and  Grollier,  Histoire  des  Manufactures  Francaises  de  Porce- 
laine (Picard,  Paris,  1906).  Nothing  that  has  been  published  since  has 
added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  Vincennes  porcelain:  or  indeed 
of  the  porcelain  from  any  other  French  fictory.  Chavagnac  and  Grol- 
lier's  book  has  no  illustrations,  but  the  descriptions  are  so  clear  that  any- 
one familiar  with  the  products  can  visualize  each  article  mentioned. 
There  is  a  really  good  analysis  of  the  class  of  products  manufactured,  and 
of  the  colours  and  style  of  decoration  employed.  It  is  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  the  world  of  ceramics  that  the  most  important  book  on  Vin- 
cennes porcelain  in  particular  and  French  porcelain  in  general  should 
have  been  published  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  this  absence  of 
modern  books  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  large  number  of  scholarly 
works  which  have  appeared  in  recent  years  on  the  English  factories. 
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WALL-PAINTINGS  IN  THE  ALEXANDERKIRCHE 
AT  WILDESHAUSEN  by  dr.rosa  schapire 


THE  Alexandcrkirche  at  Wildeshausen,  in  the  Province  of 
Oldenburg,  is  the  only  basilica  in  Oldenburg  and  one  of 
the  very  few  in  Germany.  In  the  year  85.1  the  Count 
Waltbert,  the  grandson  of  Widukmd,  the  well-known  duke  of 
Saxonia.  brought  the  relics  of  St.  Alexander,  a  martyr  of  the 
Second  Century,  from  Rome  and  founded  the  prebendary  at 
Wildeshausen,  probably  near  a  church  already  in  existence.  All 
these  buildings  have  disappeared.  The  oldest  remaining  part  is  a 
brick  basilica,  which  was  erected  between  1224  and  1230.  There 
were  ten  altars  in  the  church,  and  its  walls  and  the  walls  of  the 
chapter  house,  which  is  to-day  used  as  a  vestry,  were  covered 
with  wall-paintings.  Several  of  them  have  survived,  and  the 
paintings  in  the  vestry  were  rediscovered  by  chance  in  the 
year  1892.  But  as  nobody  was  interested  in  them  at  the  time,  and 
as  there  was  no  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery, 
the  walls  were  covered  with  linen:  and  only  through  some 
narrow  gaps  could  fragments  of  the  paintings  be  seen.  One  could 
guess  that  there  were  far  more  behind  the  linen  cover.  During 
the  last  world  war  the  church  was  bombed  and  severely  dam- 
aged. When  the  damages  were  repaired  attention  was  paid  to  the 
hidden  wall-paintings.  Under  the  linen  they  were  covered  with 
a  yellow-brownish  and  bluish  limewash.  The  Minister  oi  the 
Church,  Mr.  Hans  Joachim  Prochnow,  was  and  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  work,  and  we  owe  it  to  him  that  the  restoration 


was  undertaken.  Under  the  particular  care  and  control  of  Dr. 
H.  W.  Keiser,  the  Director  of  the  Art  Museum  at  Oldenburg, 
the  restorer  Hans  Wcikert  of  Bremen  started  his  work.  The 
result  is  overwhelming.  The  four  walls  of  the  vestry  had  been 
covered  with  paintings  by  an  unknown  German  artist  about 
1430,  with  scenes  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord.  The  Last  Supper. 
Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Christ  Taken  Prisoner,  Christ 
before  Caiaphas  and  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross  arc  subjects  which 
have  so  far  come  to  light. 

Even  a  greater  surprise  was  the  discovery  that  there  were  older 
remnants  under  the  fifteenth-century  paintings.  A  secular  hunt- 
ing-scene with  hawks,  the  work  of  an  unknown  German  painter 
of  about  1270,  in  comparatively  good  condition,  has  also  been 
uncovered;  the  upper  layer,  a  work  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
had  to  be  sacrificed  for  this  purpose. 

The  photographs  show  clearly  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  repairing  in  the  sense  of  beautifying  or,  even  more 
correctly,  falsifying  the  rediscovered  wall-paintings.  They  re- 
main in  the  condition  in  which  they  have  been  found  and  are 
only  freed  from  the  covering  layer.  As  the  work  is  still  at  an  early 
stage,  more  discoveries  are  probable.  The  whole  discovery  is  the 
more  important  as  there  arc  in  Northern  Germany  only  very  few 
remnants  of  ancient  wall-paintings  which  have  not  been  spoiled 
by  restoration.  Further  discoveries  are  therefore  awaited. 


LEFT)  :  A  SECULAR  HUNTING-SCENE  WITH  HAWKS,  OF  DATE  CIRCA   1270  '.  (RIGHT)     THE  BEARING  OF  THE  CROSS,  BY  AN  UNKNOWN  GERMAN  ARTIST,  C.  1 4.50 


Wildenstcin 


PAINTINGS 
AT  SAO  PAULO  MUSEU  DE  ARTE 

by  DR.P.M.BARDI 

(Director  of  the  Museum) 


(Above).  -  'Lc  Collegien'  :  by  Van  Gogh  : 
(Left).  -  'Portrait  of  an  Officer'  :  Frans  Hals 


THERE  is  perhaps  no  other  example  in  the  world  to-day 
of  so  swift  a  development  of  a  museum,  as  that  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil.  Established  in  1947,  by  Senator  Assis 
Chateaubriand,  director  and  owner  of  an  important  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  group,  in  order  to  give  to  the  city  of  Sao 
Paulo  an  artistic  centre,  the  Museum  of  Art  carried  on  a  plan  of 
work  in  two  different  sectors:  the  formation  of  the  collection; 
and  the  organization  of  schools  and  activities  for  the  compre- 
hension and  encouragement  of  artistic  subjects.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Museum  was  acquiring  and  receiving  works  as 


gifts  to  its  collection,  on  the  other  hand,  didactic  exhibitions 
were  set  up  from  time  to  time,  showing  by  elementary  repre- 
sentation wide  historical  panoramas  devoted  to  different  periods. 
At  the  same  time  classes  were  started  to  teach  history  of  art. 
drawing  for  beginners,  photography,  industrial  design,  engrav- 
ing, cinema,  and  other  crafts  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  arts.  A  department  of  music  and  ballet  for  youngsters 
was  organized:  and  the  Museum  now  has  a  Junior  Svmphonv 
Orchestra  which  gives  good  concerts  of  classical  and  contempor- 
arv  music.  Sao  Paulo  youth  is  therefore  well  looked  after. 
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The  interest  shown  by  thousands  of  pupils,  their  keen  wish  to 
learn,  along  with  the  enthusiasm  to  provide  the  city  with  an  art 
centre  functioning  by  a  new  scheme,  have  created  an  atmosphere 
of  approval  and  esteem  around  the  Museum,  necessary  for  its 
future.  Senator  Chateaubriand,  with  such  perseverance  and  eager- 
ness that  his  name  will  be  forever  linked  to  the  Museum,  supported 
the  establishing  of  the  institute  by  a  continuous  campaign  of  a 
national  character,  and  by  gathering  periodically  the  cream  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  society  at  a  new  kind  of  reception:  a 
party  in  honour  of  the  masters  whose  paintings  were  being 
donated  to  the  Museum.  Thus,  Titian,  Velazquez,  Goya,  Ce- 
zanne, Renoir  and  others  were  welcomed  and  endeared  them- 
selves to  a  public  many  of  whom  had  never  seen  original  works 
by  these  artists.  A  great  reception  was  even  given  at  the  Foreign 
Ministry  to  herald  the  arrival  of  the  portraits  of  Maria  Olycan 
and  Andries  van  der  Horn,  both  by  Frans  Hals,  which  had  pre- 
viously belonged  to  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection. 

The  popularity  of  the  history  of  ancient  art  in  Brazil  is  especi- 
ally due  to  its  having  been  able  to  capture  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
very  large  part  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the  young  people. 
When  two  paintings  by  Van  Gogh  arrived  at  Sao  Paulo,  Lc 
Collegien  and  Fillettc  aux  epis,  their  presentation  was  staged  in  the 
open  square  of  the  ancient  and  picturesque  city  of  Bahia  in  front 
of  a  large  audience  of  predominantly  young  people,  as  if  those 
paintings  were  living  guests  of  high  standing.  The  outcome  was 


a  tremendous  success.  Obviously,  in  Europe  nobody  had  ever 
thought  of  this;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  importance 
of  publicity  in  the  Americas.  Incidentally,  we  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  to  the  classes  of  his- 
tory of  art,  through  television  of  the  'Associadas'  group,  which 
are  among  the  most  successful  programmes.  From  this  we  can 
judge  that  the  South  American  countries — notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  much  time  was  lost  from  a  moral  and  material  point  of 
view  in  increasing  their  artistic  heritage — will  quickly  attain 
remarkable  artistic  development. 

But  how  was  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Art  of  Sao 
Paulo  formed?  Firstly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
private  institution.  It  operates  entirely  due  to  the  generosity  of 
its  founder,  who  provides  for  all  the  necessary  expenses  and  who 
arranges  for  the  continuous  gifts.  Since  the  Museum  has  no 
limits  in  its  interests  with  reference  to  periods,  countries  or  kinds 
of  work,  the  donations  embrace  all  artistic  fields.  For  obvious 
reasons,  due  mainly  to  the  general  taste  of  modern  times,  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  donations  are  of  paintings.  Among  the 
schools,  the  Impressionists  arc  largely  preferred  and  have  the 
widest  appeal.  It  would  appear  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
to  take  ancient  sculpture  and  minor  arts  into  consideration.  But 
sooner  or  later  the  Museum  will  show  a  panorama  of  the  history 
of  plastic  arts  through  a  choice  selection  of  each  period,  taking 
its  cue  rather  from  an  educative  than  a  qualitative  criterion. 
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Wildenstein 

(At  top) -Tour  Portraits  of  the  Daughters  of  Louis  XV:  by  Nattier, 
date  circa  1751  :  (L.  to  R.) :  Mine  Henriette  as  'Fire' :  Mine  Victoirc 
as  'Water'  :  Mme  Infante  as  'Earth'  :  Mine  Adelaide  as  'Air' 

(Above)  -  'Four  Saints  Weeping  and  St.  John'  :  Painted  by  Memling 
(Left)  -  'Floral  Offering  to  Hymen'  :  Painted  by  Nicholas  Poussiii 


When  organizing  a  new  museum,  the  didactic  and  informative 
problem  should  always  be  considered  and  handled  by  bearing  in 
mind  the  general  public,  which  is  notable  to  evaluate  and  interpret 
the  subtle  and  complicated  points  of  the  development  of  the  his- 
tory of  art,  not  being  capable  of  understanding  its  own  position 
with  regard  to  the  past.  In  a  new  city  like  Sao  Paulo  it  has  been 
possible  to  observe  the  reaction  of  the  public  towards  the  past 
and  art  in  general :  and  those  conclusions  hold  good  for  all  the 
cities  of  the  New  World.  The  public  does  not  go  beyond  the 
mere  interpretation  of  the  narrative  depicted  in  the  painting,  and 
is  still  far  from  being  able  to  appreciate  the  poetry  and  the 
aesthetic  significance  of  a  work  of  art.  Therefore,  it  is  the  task  of 
the  organizers  of  museums  in  young  countries  to  use  all  possible 
means  to  encourage  visual  education. 

For  this  reason,  each  group  of  paintings  in  our  Museum  is 
accompanied  by  a  comment  on  a  label  attached  to  it,  which 
facilitates  comprehension  and  opens  a  new  horizon  for  the  visi- 
tor. Foreign  visitors  arc  very  surprised  when,  at  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  Gallery,  they  see  five  splendid  paintings  by  Cezanne:  Le 
negre  Scipio,  Emile  Zola  et  Paul  Alexis,  Le  grand  Pin,  Madame  Ce- 
zanne en  rouge  and  Rockers  a  FEstaqne;  three  by  Van  Gogh:  be- 
sides Le  Collegien,  there  is  one  version  of  the  Arlesicnne  (De  la 
Faille,  No.  713)  and  the  Promenade  an  soir  (De  la  Faille,  No.  720) ; 
eight  Renoirs,  among  them  Marthe  Berard  and  Les  Fillettes  Cahen 
d'Anvers;   many   Toulouse-Lautrecs,   among   them  Monsieur 
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(Right)  -  'View  of  Salisbury  Cathedral'  :  Painted  by  John  Constable 
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Fourcade;  good  pastels  and  oils  by  Degas;  the  Self-portrait  oj  the 
Golgotha  by  Gauguin.  By  Corot  there  are  the  well-known  por- 
traits Monsieur  Denis  Laurent  Sennegon  and  Christine  Nilson  a  la 
Mandoline.  There  is  also  the  Bouquet  de  Roses  dans  un  Verre,  re- 
cently reproduced  by  Professor  Germain  Bazin  as  being  the  only 
(lower  painting  done  by  this  master.  The  Museum  has  the  por- 
trait Monsieur  Pertuiset,  en  Chasseur  de  Lions  by  Manet,  and  Les 
Baigneuses  (Jamot-Wildenstein  No.  63).  It  has  also  a  whole  wall 
with  six  well-chosen  portraits  by  the  Italian-Parisian  Amedco 
Modigliani. 

To  explain  the  astonishment  or  the  visitor,  we  confess  that 
there  are  possibly  too  many  subjects  by  this  latter  artist.  Such  a 
great  number  of  works  by  the  same  painter  is  due  to  the  enthusi- 
asm for  a  certain  artist,  and  it  must  be  excused  in  a  country  just 
about  to  approach  the  problems  or  art  criticism.  Some  time  ago, 
a  fine  painting  by  Andrea  Mantcgna,  St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert,  re- 
cently reproduced  by  Berenson  111  I  'edere  e  Sapere  (Pi.  55),  was 
offered  to  the  Museum  by  the  Municipality  of  Sao  Paulo.  Local 
people  assembled  at  the  Museum  for  the  kind  of  reception 
already  mentioned  and  immediately  showed  unusual  interest. 
There  has  been  an  exc  ited  debate  about  this  vigorous  and  accur- 
ate painting,  due  to  the  present  polemic  against  the  degeneration 
of  so-called  abstract  art,  known  in  the  Americas  as  futuristic  art. 
The  acceptance  of  this  masterpiece  of  the  Venetian  School  has 
considerably  enriched  the  section  of  Italian  c  lassical  art,  in  which 
there  are  some  interesting  specimens:  Descent  from  the  Cross  and 
Ecce  Homo  by  Tintoretto  (Von  der  Bcrkcn,  Pi.  99  and  Pi.  5); 
Portrait  oj  Cardinal  Cristoforo  Madmzzo  and  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 


by  Titian,  the  last  one  being  attributed  to  the  master  by  Beren- 
son. A  number  of  gifts  of  minor  works  have  been  valuable  in 
order  to  show  the  trend  of  some  schools,  such  as  the  Florentine 
one  (Botticini,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  Pseudo  Francesco  Fiorentino). 
Good  paintings  by  Magnasco,  Amigoni,  and  especially  also  by 
G.  A.  Pellegrini,  Pictro  da  Cortona  and  Ticpolo,  represent  the 
Italian  Schools,  the  completion  of  which  is  a  problem  to  be 
studied  in  the  near  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  stressed  that  it  starting  a  mu- 
seum from  nothing  is  an  exciting  task,  yet  it  is  full  of  difficulties, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  works,  when 
hundreds  of  collectors  and  institutions — for  the  most  part  North 
American — have  acquired  the  best  of  Europe  for  the  past  eighty 
years,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  checking  the  neophytism 
of  the  donors,  some  of  w  hom  naturally  lack  experience  in  their 
choice.  We  think  a  new  collection  must  be  ready  to  make  mis- 
takes. Time  will  later  establish  order  and  harmony,  the  real 
points  when  creating  a  museum  and  which  are  absolutely  in- 
dividual factors.  Our  task  is  limited  to  gathering  works  and  we 
are  confident  that  our  Museum  of  Art  will  acquire  its  own 
individual  features  within  twenty  years. 

The  English  section  has  a  wonderful  Constable,  a  painting 
predicting  the  evolution  of  Impressionism,  View  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral;  three  Gainsboroughs,  Paysaoe,  formerly  in  Sir  Ken- 
neth Clark's  collection,  and  the  portraits  of  Lord  Hastings  and  of 
Arabella  Bolton.  There  are  also:  a  Reynolds,  Edward  Holden  Grut- 
tenden  Children;  a  Romney,  Portrait  of  John  Walter  Tempest;  a 
Lawrence,  Eludyer  Children;  and  three  large  paintings  formerly 
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in  the  renowned  Marshal  Field  Collection  in   New  York. 

A  portrait,  Ferdinand  VII,  by  Goya  (Calvert.  No.  22)  is  the  out- 
standing piece  among  the  Spaniards.  It  is  not  a  well-known  por- 
trait, but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  one  of  Goya's  best 
works.  We  acquired  it.  atter  a  fortunate  purchase  in  Madrid, 
thick  with  many  layers  of  varnish.  The  masterly  cleaning  done 
by  Professor  Mario  Modestini.  Curator  of  the  Kress  Foundation, 
brought  to  light  the  name  of  the  artist.  It  is  an  important  dis- 
covery' of  interest  to  students  or  Goya.  Another  painting  by 
Goya  recently  acquired  is  the  Infant  Don  Louis  dc  Bourbon  (Von 
Loga,  No.  147).  and  the  portrait  Marquise  de  Casa  Flores  (Von 
Loga,  No.  402),  which  Professor  Martin  Soria  attributes,  on  the 
contrary,  to  Agustin  Esteve  (Art  Bulletin,  September.  1943).  Of 
the  not  very  representative  works  bv  El  Greco  the  Museum  has: 
two  ot  the  numerous  versions  of  St.  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata 
and  The  Annunciation. 

Returning  to  the  review  of  Brazilian  initiatixe.  we  must  point 
out  in  the  Dutch  section,  besides  the  two  portraits  ot  I  'an  der 
Horn  by  Frans  Hals  already  mentioned,  a  Portrait  of  an  Officer  by 
the  same  artist;  the  Self-portrait  with  Slight  Beard  by  Rembrandt 
(Bode,  No.  201);  The  Lomellini  Family  by  Van  Dyck.  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  in  International  Studio  (August.  1928). 
and  the  Portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  (Gliick,  No.  519)  also  by- 
Van  Dyck. 

Among  the  masterpieces  exhibited  by  the  Museum  at  the 
Orangerie  in  Paris,  there  was  the  large  and  unusual  painting  by 
Poussin,  Floral  Offering  to  Hymen  (reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur 
injanuarv.  1916):  the  Four  Seasons  by  Eugene  Delacroix  (Eury- 


(L.  to  R.)  -  'Portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford'  :  Van  Dyck 
'Ferdinand  VII'  :  Goya  :  an  Outstanding  Spanish  Subject 
'Self-portrait  with  Slight  Beard"  :  Rembrandt  :  (Bode  No.  201) 
'Portrait  of  Cardinal  Cristoforo  Madruzzo'  :  bv  Titian 
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dice  gathering  Mowers:  Spring;  Diana  surprised  by  Acteon: 
Summer;  Bacchus  meeting  Ariadne:  Autumn;  Juno  implores 
Aeolus:  Whiter)  shown  in  1952  at  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  fine  exhibition  'The  Romantic  Circle'. 
Further  there  was  the  Portrait  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  by 
Hans  Holbein,  which,  according  to  the  inscription  of  the  age  of 
the  subject,  was  painted  about  1541  and  came  from  the  collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  two  well-known  Fragonards,  L' Educa- 
tion fait  tout  and  Portrait  of  Mademoiselle  M.  Gerard;  Four  Saints 
weeping  and  St.  John,  a  superb  painting  by  Memling  which  some 
may  have  seen  at  the  exhibition  devoted  to  this  master  in  Bruges, 
in  1939;  and  the  Four  Portraits  of  the  Daughters  of  Louis  XV  as  Four 
Elements,  by  Nattier,  dating  from  175  t  .  These  used  to  be  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Dauphin  at  Versailles  and  were  later  in  the 
collection  of  the  Baron  Robert  de  Rothschild.  All  these  latest 
acquisitions  have  enormously  enriched  the  Museum's  collections 
and  arc  a  tribute  to  the  public-spiritcdness  of  Brazilians.  Further- 
more, they  will  be  an  added  stimulus  to  our  patrons  towards 


new  aims.  There  must  be  no  limit  to  important  acquisitions. 

Readers  will  probably  be  curious  to  hear  about  the  section 
devoted  to  native  art.  It  is  quite  natural  for  a  Brazilian  museum 
to  stress  the  art  of  the  country.  A  collection  of  this  nature  is  about 
to  be  formed,  but  no  special  effort  will  be  devoted  to  it  because 
it  is  felt  that  sooner  or  later  all  existing  works  will  converge  on 
this  or  other  museums.  Nevertheless,  the  Sao  Paulo  Museum 
seeks  to  secure  the  wood  paintings  of  a  Dutch  painter,  Frans 
Post,  who  came  to  Brazil  with  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  The  Museum  already  owns  three  of  his 
paintings.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  paintings 
by  two  other  Dutch  artists,  Zacharias  Wagener  and  Albert  Eck- 
hout.  These  three  painters  can  be  regarded  as  the  beginners  of 
Brazilian  painting;  although  their  stay  in  this  country  was  only 
occasional  and  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  conquests  of 
the  Dutch  military  expedition.  The  Museum  has  already  a  rare 
Series  of  the  Indies  tapestries  dating  from  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, which  were  inspired  by  Frans  Post's  drawings.  These 
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tapestries  came  originally  from  Highcliffe  Castle.  The  painting 
of  the  Portuguese  settlers  of  Brazil  is  poor  and  of  little  interest: 
it  is  confined  to  the  decoration  of  churches,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
arrange  in  a  museum.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  number 
of  examples  of  the  painting  of  the  past  century,  which  started 
with  a  French  mission,  headed  by  J.  Le  Breton. 

The  Museum  of  Art  has  a  room  devoted  to  these  painters,  but 
their  importance  is  limited  to  academic  art.  Unfortunately  the 
great  number  of  Brazilian  painters  who  went  to  Paris  in  the 
past  century  preferred  to  think  with  the  brains  of  Vollon,  than 
with  the  ideas  of  Manet.  Of  the  contemporary  Brazilian  painters, 
the  Museum  owns  works  by  Lasar  Segall,  a  naturalized  Russian 
Expressionist,  and  by  Candido  Portinari,  who  can  be  considered 
the  only  representative  Brazilian  artists.  Of  contemporary  Euro- 
pean painters,  the  Museum  has  organized  a  section  with  the  Por- 
trait of  Mademoiselle  B  by  Picasso  (1904)  and  works  by  Chagall, 
Utrillo,  Matisse,  Miro,  Leger,  de  Pisis,  Rivera,  Siqueiros, 
Vlaminck,    Brancusi.    Lipschitz    and    other  contemporaries. 
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(Left  to  right)  -  'Les  Baigncuses'  :  Manet 
'Portrait  of  Mademoiselle  13'  :  Pablo  Picasso  (1904) 
'Portrait  of  Juliette  Courbet'  (1874)  :  Gustavc  Courbet 
'Emilc  Zola  et  Paul  Alexis'  :  Paul  Cezanne 
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(Above)  -  'Monsieur  Zborowski'  :  A.  Modigliani 
(Left  to  right)  -  'Le  Grand  Nu'  :  Auguste  Renoir 
'Selt-portrait  of  the  Golgotha'  :  Gauguin 
'Madame  Cezanne  en  Rouge'  :  Paul  Cezanne 
'Monsieur  Fourcade'  :  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec 


XVTH-CENTURY 
FERRARESE  ILLUMINATION 

AT  HOLKHAM  HALL,  NORFOLK 

by  DR.W.O.  HASSALL 

(Librarian  at  Holkham) 
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NO.  I.  -  MS.  364  :  DICTYS,  TROJAN  WAR,  BK.  IV  :  TYPICALLY  FERRARESE  DOLPHINS, 
PLUM  COLOUR,  COI  I)  BACKGROUND  '.  FOLIAGE  &  FLOWERS,  GREEN,  BLUE,  PLUM 

D' AN  CON  A  considers  that,  in  the  late  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  School  of  Ferrara  surpasses  all  others  in  the 
importance  and  nobility  of  its  output.  At  Ferrara,  in 
illumination,  as  in  the  other  arts,  there  was  a  sudden  efflorescence 
in  the  Renaissance  period  without  a  laborious  time  of  develop- 
ment such  as  had  taken  place  at  Bologna.  This  centred  round  the 
Court  of  the  d'Este,  and  miniature  painting  in  manuscripts  was 
the  most  important  manifestation  there  of  art.  Scholars  like 
Antonelli,  L.  N.  Cittadella,  G.  Campori,  A.  Venturi,  G.  Gruyer 
and  H.  J.  Hermann  have  written  much  about  the  school  of 
Ferrara,  but  D'Ancona  remarked  that  a  complete  study  was  im- 


possible until  the  unexplored  material  in  the  public  libraries  has 
been  evaluated. 

F.  Hermanin  has  indicated  the  wealth  in  Ferrarcsc  illumination 
of  the  Vatican,  but  the  Northern  Barbarians  are  not  without 
their  treasures.  In  1948  the  Bodleian  Library  exhibited  the  best 
examples  of  Italian  illumination  in  Oxford;  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  show  what  material  from  Ferrara  lurks  in  one  of 
the  historic  private  libraries  of  England.  A  recent  article  in  The 
Connoisseur  (September,  1952)  recorded  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  sold  to  the  nation  in  order  to 
pay  death  duties.  But  much  still  remains  unsuspected  by  any  out- 
side a  narrow  circle  of  specialists. 

Italian  Illuminated  MSS.,  the  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  held  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  1948,  describes  five  manuscripts 
which  may  have  been  Ferrarese  and  two  of  which  must  have 
been.  Among  these  the  strap  work  typical  of  Ferrara  occurs  on 
MSS.  Can.  Class.  298,  Can.  Pat.  Lat.  17,  Can.  Ital.  176  and  Can. 
Ital.  85,  while  MS.  Douce  ri  exemplifies  other  Ferrarese  char- 
acteristics in  'the  pattern  of  the  border-frieze,  filigree-penwork 
serving  as  foil  for  flowers,  rosettes,  &c,  interrupted  by  medal- 
lions with  brightly  coloured  miniatures  of  birds  or  small  ani- 
mals'. These  characteristics  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
photographs  of  Ferrarese  manuscripts  at  Holkham,  but  they 
were  ill-represented  in  the  Bodleian  exhibition  catalogue.  Only 
two  of  the  seven  Bodleian  manuscripts  were  illustrated  in  that 
catalogue,  and  of  them  neither  is  undoubtedly  Ferrarese  and 
neither  illustrates  the  characteristic  filigree  penwork.  One  (MS. 
Can.  Ital.  86)  is  so  untypical  of  Ferrara  that  it  is  described  as  'not 
unlike  contemporary  Milanese  work' :  and  though  the  artist  of 
the  other  (MS.  Can.  Ital.  85)  is  apparently  'connected  with  the 
school  of  Ferrara',  the  MS.  is  tentatively  ascribed  not  to  Ferrara 
but  to  Mantua. 

Both  the  Bodleian  MSS.  illustrated  in  the  Bodleian  Catalogue 
are  exceptionally  happy  choices  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
with  the  Holkham  MSS.;  for  the  most  important  Ferrarese  MS. 
at  Holkham  is  a  Boccaccio  and  both  the  Bodleian  MSS.  shown 
on  plates  viii  and  xi  of  the  catalogue  arc  Boccaccios.  The  Holk- 
ham Boccaccio  was  actually  exhibited  beside  them  in  the  Bod- 
leian exhibition,  though  it  arrived  too  late  to  find  a  place  in  the 
printed  catalogue.  In  the  London  exhibition  held  by  the  National 
Book  League  and  the  Italian  Institute  from  January  to  March, 
1953,  the  Holkham  Boccaccio  was  exhibited  with  two  other 
splendid  MSS.  But  they  were  less  suitable  companions,  as  their 
texts  were  in  Latin.  The  Boccaccio  is  described  as  No.  r  in  the 
catalogue,  The  Italian  Book  1465-1900,  and  was  mentioned  in  the 
foreword  as  'ample  compensation  for  the  impossibility  of  bor- 
rowing the  first  edition  of  this  book'. 

The  Holkham  Boccaccio  was  displayed  as  'unquestionably  one 
oi  the  finest  surviving  manuscripts  of  the  Italian  Renaissance'.  It 
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NO.  III.  -  MANUSCRIPT  53  I  :  BOCCAC(  IO  :  DECAMI  RON  :  TTNTH  DAY 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


is  a  well-documented  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  and  best-recorded 
period  of  Ferrarese  illumination,  the  seven  years  which  began  in  1455. 
In  that  period  Taddeo  di  Niccolo  Crivclli,  Franco  di  Giovanni  dei  Russi 
de  Mantua,  Giorgio  Tedesco  and  Marco  dell'  Avogara  were  the  greatest 
artists  among  a  throng  of  lesser  men.* 

Dr.  Pacht  has  distinguished  significant  examples  of  the  work  of  fifteen 
different  local  Italian  schools  of  illumination  among  the  Holkham  manu- 
scripts. Among  these  are  four  specimens  of  Ferrarese  painting.  The  most 
beautiful  of  these  four  was  shown  in  the  Bodleian  Library's  exhibition  of 
Italian  illumination,  though  it  was  not  described  in  the  catalogue. 
Thereafter  it  came  to  London  for  the  Italian  exhibition  organized  by  the 
National  Book  League. 

These  four  Ferrarese  manuscripts  are  a  St.  Ambrose  (MS.  123;  No. 
iv);  St.  Bernard's  Sermons  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (MS.  151;  Nos.  v,  vii);  a 
volume  containing  Dictys'  Trojan  War,  bound  with  Appian's  History, 
Leonardo  Arctino's  Punic  and  Gallic  War  and  Quintus  Curtius'  Alexander 
the  Great  (MS.  364;  No.  i),  and  Boccaccio's  Decameron  (MS.  531 ;  Nos. 
ii,  iii).  To  these  may  possibly  be  added  a  Cicero  (MS.  389;  No.  vi). 

All  arc  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  Dictys  is  dated  1465  and  the 
Boccaccio,  wrongly  described  as  of  about  1400  in  the  useful  Handlist  of 
Manuscripts  at  Holkham  Hall  (winch  Seymour  de  Ricci  wrote  without 
examining  the  actual  manuscripts),  is  actually  1467.  The  earhest  is  the 
Bernard,  with  mid-fifteenth-century  strapwork  completely  surrounding 
the  first  page  of  the  text.  The  three  others  all  have,  in  addition  to  illumin- 
ated initials,  a  typically  Ferrarese  filigree  pattern  sown  with  gilt  balls  in 
the  margins  of  the  ornamented  pages.  'Jo.  Ant.  Z.P.'  wrote  the  Dictys, 
and  Charles  Mitchell  has  identified  the  hand  of  Fe'.icc  Fcliciano  in  some 
red  capitals  on  fol.  193  v  of  the  Quintus  Curtius. 

The  Boccaccio  (MS.  531)  is  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ferrarese 
group  at  Holkham  and  must  not  be  confused  with  another  Boccaccio 
manuscript  (MS.  722)  which  is  not  illuminated.  The  latter  is  bound 
with  the  rare  edition  of  his  Filocolo  printed  in  1472  at  Venice,  and  was 
included  among  a  selection  of  printed  books  bought  by  the  Bodleian 
Library  from  Lord  Leicester  in  1953. 

The  illuminated  Boccaccio  belonged  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  to 
the  convent  of  San  Spirito  de  Reggio  Emilia.  But  its  original  ownership 
bv  a  prince  of  the  house  of  d'Estc  is  proclaimed  on  the  first  page  (No.  ii) 
by  the  motto  Fido  in  Gothic  letters  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  margin  in 
gold  on  red ;  by  the  legend  Li  e  bien  secrete  accompanying  the  swan  with 
the  knotted  and  padlocked  neck  drawn  towards  the  top  of  the  right- 
hand  margin;  by  the  stag  towards  the  bottom  of  the  same  margin;  and 
by  the  'paraduro'  or  grill  of  gold  surrounded  by  the  blue  water  of  the 
River  Po  beneath  the  word  Fido.  This  Boccaccio  was  stated  by  Dorez  to 
have  been  written  for  Alberto  d'Este,  but  Giulio  Bcrtoni  has  shown  that 
it  was  executed  for  Borso  d'Este's  companion,  the  magnificent  Teofilo 
Calcagnini.t 

The  Dictys  was  written  at  Bologna  for  Giovanni  Marcanova,  and 
contains  the  arms  of  Marcanova.  Unfortunately  some  episcopal  arms  in 
the  Bernard  have  been  erased,  and  A.  Van  de  Put  was  unable  to  identity 
for  C.  W.  James  (formerly  Librarian  at  Holkham)  the  arms  in  the  Am- 
brose. These  are  quarterly  1  and  4  a:ure,  two  flcur-de-lys  in  fess  or,  in  chief 
a  label  of  three  points  gules;  2  and  3  or,  on  a  fess  gules  three  crescents  argent. 

With  other  manuscripts  which  had  belonged  to  the  learned  antiquar- 
ian Giovanni  Marcanova,  the  Dictys  went  to  join  the  manuscripts  of 
Pictro  de  Montagnana,  Girolamo  de  Montagnone,  Gabriele  Capolista 
and  Battista  de  Lignaminc  in  the  collection  of  the  Canons  Regular  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Vcrdare  (S.  Johaimis  in  Viridario).  This  collection  was 
mostly  bought  in  1717  by  Thomas  Coke.  The  Cicero  belonged  to 
Bernardo  Orlandini. 

The  text  (MS.  531)  of  the  Boccaccio  |  is  important  as  well  as  the 
illumination.  But  it  is  worth  recording  what  Sir  Frederic  Madden  said 
of  the  latter  in  a  great  catalogue  of  the  Holkham  Manuscripts  which  he 
made  before  his  appointment  to  the  British  Museum.  It  was  a  catalogue 
which  he  had  hoped  in  vain  to  see  published. 

*  CJ.  F.  Hermanin,  'Lc  miniature  fcrrarcsi  della  Biblioteca  Vaticana,'  L'Artc,  1930, 
p.  341- 

t  Giulio  Bertoni,  //  maggior  miniatore  della  Bibbia  di  Borso  d'Este,  Modena,  [925, 
pp.  1 9-  21 . 

%  Sec  Vittorc  Branca,  'Per  il  testo  d^-l  "Decameron"  la  ;  1  diffusione  del  De- 
cameron,' in  Studi  di  Filologia  Italiana  Bullettino  delV  Acca  mia  della  Crusca,  viii 
(rj40),  90. 


'The  first  page  of  the  Novels  is  decorated  in  a  splendid  style,  with 
allegorical  devices,  interspersed  with  arabesque  ornaments  and  flowers.  In 
the  centre,  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  represented  an  inclosure  or  sheep- 
fold,  with  the  Motto  Fido,  which  seems  not  very  suitable  to  the  subject, 
unless  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  sarcasm  upon  the  sex.  It  is  repeated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Tenth  Day.  In  the  margin  is  another  device  of  a 
swan  with  a  chain  and  padlock  on  its  neck,  which  forms  above  a  lover's 
knot,  and  an  inscription  is  added:  Li  e  bien  secrete.  This  is  also  repeated 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  is  not  less  difficult  to  explain  than  the 
former.  In  the  margin  of  the  first  page,  below  the  Swan,  is  the  figure  of 
a  stag  couchant,  but  without  Motto. 

'At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  is  a  beautiful  and  highly  finished 
miniature,  representing  the  seven  ladies  and  three  gentlemen,  who  are 


NO.  IV.  -  MS.  123  :  AMBROSE  :  TYPICALLY  FERRARESE  DRAGON,  GREEN, 
AND  SPOTS  ON  FILIGREE,  GOLD  :  FLOWERS,  GREEN,  BLUE  AND  PLUM 


supposed  by  the  Author  to  have  related  the  tales  in  the  Volume.  The 
dress  of  the  ladies  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  present  day,  but  they  are 
all,  except  one  who  meets  the  gentlemen  as  they  enter  the  room,  seated 
on  the  floor,  as  if  the  use  of  chairs  had  not  been  known  in  Florence. 

'In  the  initial  letter  of  each  of  the  nine  succeeding  days  or  books,  a 
miniature  portrait  is  given  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  tale  the  Capital  Letter  is  richly  ornamented  with  festoons 
of  flowers  in  gold  and  colors. 

'Those  who  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this 
beautiful  volume  may  consult  the  Introduction  to  Dr.  Dibdin's  Bibl. 
Decameron.  At  the  commencement  of  it  will  be  found  exquisite  copies  of 
the  larger  illumination  and  some  of  the  Initial  Figures,  executed  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  engraving  can  supply,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  must 
necessarily  be  but  in  a  very  inadequate  degree.  For  it  is  to  the  originality 
of  the  outline,  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors,  the  purity  of  the  vellum,  and, 
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above  all,  to  the  air  of  antiquity,  that  we  arc  to  attribute  the  pleasure 
that  can  be  derived  only  from  the  inspection  of  the  work  itself 
He  'supposes  it  to  have  been  executed  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  from  the  MS.  itself  of 
its  being  of  earlier  date.  The  style  of  the  drawings  demonstrates  that  they 
are  the  work  of  some  of  the  eminent  artists  of  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Centuries,  who  devoted  themselves  to 
this  branch  of  art  .  .  .  the  performance  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  can  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  early  part,  it  was  this 
description  which  De  Ricci  followed  in  giving  an  approximate  date 
sixtv-scven  years  earlier  than  the  correct  one. 

The  mottoes  and  devices  associate  this  Boccaccio,  in  its  violet  velvet 
binding,  with  the  d'Estc,  though  the  absence  of  a  white  eagle  shows  that 


NO.  V.  -  MS.  151  :  BERNARD  :  FERRARESE  STRAPWORK,  ROSE,  BLUE  &  GREEN  ON 
GOLD  :  B'GND.  OFOBLIT.  ESCUTCHEON,  BLUE  WITHIN  GREEN  STRAPWORK  ON  GOLD 


the  owner  was  not  a  Duke  of  Ferrara,  but  the  bibliophile  Ercole  I,  half- 
brother  of  Alberto.  Julius  Hermann  remarked  that  a  lost  Boccaccio 
manuscript  was  painted  for  Ercole  by  the  greatest  painter  of  the  Ferrarcse 
Court,  Taddeo  Crivelli,  in  1467.  Leon  Dorez  has  established  the  fact  that 
Holkham  MS.  531  is  the  lost  manuscript.  Its  style  closely  resembles  the 
celebrated  d'Estc  Bible  of  Borso  d'Este,  also  painted  by  Taddeo.  Work 
upon  it  was  not  finished  before  1471,  when  we  learn  from  Giulio  Ber- 
toni,  in  La  Bibliotcca  Estense  e  la  coltura  ferrarcse  ai  tempi  del  ditca  Ercole  I, 
that  the  copyist's  name  was  Bernardo  d'Alemagna.  Dorez  reproduced 
the  magnificent  first  leaf,  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second  day  and  the  beginnings  of  the  eighth  and  tenth  days.  But  no 
reproduction  in  colour,  as  is  now  shown  by  The  Connoisseur,  has  hitherto 
ever  been  published. 

The  first  leaf  is  reproduced  here  in  colour,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  day  from  fol.  144.  Dorez  describes  the  colour  in  detail.  The  figure 


is  in  a  red  dress  on  a  blue  background.  The  capital  A  is  green  on  gold 
with  some  rose.  The  capital  G  is  rose  on  blue  with  green.  The  centre- 
piece is  of  blue  and  gold.  The  smaller  initials  are  red  and  blue  alternately 
on  violet. 

The  opening  leaf  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron  (MS.  531)  is  typical  of 
Ferrarcse  work  in  its  colour  and  in  such  details  of  ornament  as  the  spiky 
gold  background  of  the  initial  H  and  the  filigree  work  between  the 
gold  spots  at  the  sides  of  the  frame. 

Rose  and  blue  predominate  in  the  floral  ornamentation  of  the  sides  of 
a  square  frame  which  surrounds  the  page,  but  two  scrolls  in  the  upper 
border,  some  of  the  walls  and  dresses  in  the  lower  one  arc  mauve,  and 
green  foliage  gives  a  freshness  throughout. 

A  panel  at  the  bottom  illustrates  the  famous  opening  scene  of  the 
Decameron  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence  during  the 
great  plague  of  1348.  The  blue  ceiling  is  sown  with  golden  stars,  as  is  the 
vault  behind  a  golden  altar  which  has  a  white  cloth  and  a  green  frontal 
adorned  with  dark  flowers.  In  front  hangs  a  lamp.  Pilasters  on  either  side 
are  of  rose-coloured  marble.  Outside,  three  trees  show  behind  a  wall  on 
the  left.  On  the  right,  behind  a  building  pierced  by  an  archway  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola,  part  of  a  brick  cloister  wall  is  visible. 

Within,  six  of  the  seven  young  ladies  are  seated  in  a  circle  (as  described 
by  Boccaccio),  and  one  stands  to  greet  the  three  young  men.  Labels  ex- 
plain the  identities  of  the  ten  figures.  The  men  arc  Pamphylo,  leading, 
with  Phylostrato  and  Dionco.  The  seated  ladies  are  Fiametta,  Philo- 
mena,  Neyphile,  Elissa,  Emilia  and  Lauretta.  The  standing  figure  is  that 
of  Pampinca,  who  is  to  be  the  queen  of  the  first  day.  The  men's  clothes 
arc  dark  blue  fringed  with  sable,  green  and  red,  and  the  ladies'  are  lilac, 
green,  lilac,  blue  and  red. 

In  addition  to  the  opening  leaf,  Dorez  chose  for  reproduction  the 
openings  of  the  second,  eighth  and  tenth  days.  In  the  second  day  the  text 
begins  in  the  second  column:  and  accordingly  the  two  columns  are 
divided  by  a  standard  composed  of  formalized  laurel  leaves,  separated  at 
top  and  bottom  by  plump  faces  from  filigree  patterns  sown  with 
flowers  and  golden  balls  as  on  the  first  page,  but  unconfined  by  any 
frame.  An  initial  S  in  green  and  red  on  a  gold  ground  is  graced  by  a  por- 
trait of  Phylomena,  queen  of  the  second  day,  wearing  on  the  back  of 
her  head  a  white  bonnet  made  in  three  tiers,  and  shown  in  profile  with 
half-parted  lips. 

The  queen  of  the  eighth  day  is  not  named  but  would  have  been 
Lauretta.  She  is  shown  Lacing  the  left  with  a  wand,  a  laurel  wreath  on 
her  white  headdress,  clad  in  green.  The  characteristic  filigree  with  its 
golden  balls  and  similar  flowers  occupies  th?  left-hand  margin.  At  the 
base  of  the  white  space  which  separates  the  two  columns  of  text,  sur- 
rounded by  golden  rays,  is  the  d'Este  swan  with  its  neck  chained  in  a 
knot,  and  the  motto  Li  e  bien  secrete  as  on  the  opening  page. 

The  opening  of  the  tenth  day  resembles  those  for  the  second  and 
eighth  in  bearing  a  large  initial  adorned  with  a  figure  in  profile,  this 
time  a  young  man,  Panfilo,  in  a  red  robe  with  a  grey  collar  and  laurel 
wreath.  Like  them,  the  main  initial  is  not  the  only  one  on  the  page.  As 
on  the  second  day  the  filigree  pattern  is  in  the  upper  and  lower  margins 
instead  of  at  the  side;  though  the  central  column  is  a  simpler  one.  In  the 
right-hand  margin  is  a  flying  heron,  surrounded  like  the  swan  on  the 
eighth  day  by  golden  rays.  In  the  midst  of  the  filigree  and  flowers  in  the 
lower  margin  the  paraduro,  with  the  motto  Fido,  testifies  to  the  d'Este 
ownership  of  the  book,  as  on  the  first  page. 

The  openings  of  all  the  other  days  of  the  Decameron  arc  ornamented 
in  a  similar  style.  'Each  "Day",'  wrote  Dibdin,*  'has  a  supposed  portrait 
of  the  character,  who  presided  over  it,  prefixed  within  the  initial  letter 
of  the  text;  and  there  is  an  apparent  truth  or  individuality  about  these 
portraits  which  makes  one  believe  that  they  are  not  entirely  fictitious. 
The  flowers,  devices,  mottos,  &c.  which  are  also  introduced,  partake  of 
the  general  gaiety  of  the  decorations.  In  short,  for  an  apposite  and  inter- 
esting specimen  of  illumination,  I  know  of  nothing  which  can  presume 
to  "lift  its  head"  above  this  charming  production  of  early  art.  And  if  the 
above  characters,  who  presumptuously  propose  to  themselves  a  RIVAL 
DECAMERON,  should  ever  think  of  preserving  a  choice  copy  of  the 
fruits  of  their  own  discourse,  they  cannot  do  better  than  suffer  their  own 
physiognomies  to  be  introduced  in  a  similar  manner.'  Dibdin  secured 

*  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  The  Bibliographical  Decameron,  1 S 1 7,  i,  p.  xiii,  and  engravings 
facing  pp.  xiii  and  xiv. 
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ENLARGED  MS.  389  :  NORTH  M  AI  IAN  CICERO  :  GOLD  D  WITH  CI  EAR  PINK  INTERLACE  ON  PALE  GREEN  GROUND  WITH  RATHER  SPIKY  BLACK  OUTLINE 


NO.  VII.  -  MS.  151  :  BERNARD  :  GOLD  V,  I  KEEN 
INTERLACE  :  ONE  OF  83   EXAMPLES  ENLARGED 


'fac-simile  drawings'  by  Mr.  Hodgetts  ot  'the  first  six  portraits  only;  the 
limits  of  the  plate  forbidding  the  introduction  of  the  remaining  four',  as 
well  as  of  'the  "tail-piece",  or  bottom  compartment  of  the  grand 
illumination  of  the  first  page  of  the  text.'  These  he  had  engraved  by 
Charles  Heath.  The  figures  in  the  six  initials  which  he  had  reproduced 
are  clad  in  lilac,  blue,  green,  green,  crimson  and  green  respectively. 

In  singling  out  the  Holkham  Boccaccio  as  the  only  book  to  be  particu- 
larly described  in  the  introduction  to  the  Bibliographical  Decameron, 
I  )ibdin  felt  that  the  colour  of  'the  semi-circular  canopy  studded  with 
golden  stars'  behind  the  altar  in  the  chapel  was  especially  joyous. 

A  statement  about  all  books  sold  from  Holkham  is  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Booh  League,  No.  280,  October,  1953,  Page  44-  A 
survey  of  the  treasures  that  remain,  in  so  far  as  these  concern  students  of 
illuminated  manuscripts,  is  being  made  possible  by  The  Connoisseur  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way — a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  each  ot  the 
schools  of  illumination  represented  in  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  collection. 
The  present  article  on  a  fifteenth-century  Ferrarese  illumination  is  the 
first  of  the  series.  Visitors  to  the  Flemish  exhibition  at  Burlington  House 
will  have  seen  four  outstanding  Flemish  manuscripts  from  Holkham, 
but  Byzantine,  English  and  French  workmanship  will  receive  attention 
in  turn,  as  well  as  various  Italian  schools. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  apologize  tor  an  error  111  the  recent 
article  in  The  Contioisseur  on  Holkham  books.  The  correct  dates  of  Coke 
ot  Norfolk  are  1 754-1 842.  These  arc  given  wrongly  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  It  is  his  birth  (which  affects  his  centenary),  and  not 
Ins  death,  which  is  incorrectly  dated. 
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by  LESLIE  G.  MATTHEWS 


'A  Serjeant  of  the  Coif,  ware  and  wise 

That  often  hadde  been  at  the  Parvis'  (Chaucer) 

TO  become  recognized  as  'collectors'  pieces',  bygones  or 
objects  of  antiquity  must  possess  some  intrinsic  value, 
artistic  merit  or  rarity.  Amongst  such  pieces  may  now  be 
included  the  rings  distributed  by  the  Scrjcants-at-Law  upon  their 
appointment,  a  custom  observed  during  many  centuries.  The 
very  scarcity  of  the  rings  gives  them  an  interest:  indeed,  of  the 
thirty  or  so  recorded,  the  Inns  of  Court  possess,  as  they  should, 
about  half  between  them;  fifteen  are  in  the  British  Museum  and 
only  odd  ones  are  noted  in  local  museums.  Unrecorded  ones 
there  must  be,  however,  in  the  collections  of  families  with  a 
legal  tradition. 

Rings  of  ceremony,  of  office,  or  as  pledges  of  fidelity  were 
used  early  in  the  civilized  world.  It  is  known  that  amongst  the 
Romans,  lawyers  were  careful  to  exhibit  their  rings  whilst  plead- 
ing, and  for  long  the  right  to  wear  a  ring  (the  jus  annuli')  marked 
the  dignity  of  a  member  of  an  equestrian  order.  It  was  with  the 
ceremony  of  call  as  Scrjeants-at-Law  that  the  giving  of  rings  was 
so  long  associated — to  the  Sovereign,  to  the  Chief  Justices,  to 
their  fellow  Serjeants  and  friends. 

The  Serjeants,  their  title  and  role  taken  from  the  twelfth- 
century  Norman  'Contours'  anglice  Serjauntz  or  Pleaders,  some- 
times described  as  Narratorcs  Banci,  had  a  well-recognized 
status  in  the  King's  Court  and  were  bound  by  oath  to  give  coun- 
sel to  the  King  and  legal  aid  to  the  King's  people.  As  'Servientes 
ad  legem'  they  helped  in  the  shaping  of  the  Common  Law,  their 


NO.  I.  -  THE  COURT  OF  THE  KING'S  BENCH  OF  THE  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES,  SHOW- 
ING THE  SERJEANTS  IN  PARTI-COLOURED  GOWNS  AND  COIFS  PLEADING  FOR  THE 
PRISONER  :  REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  MASTERS  OF  THE  BENCH  OF 
THE  INNER  TEMPLE  :  NO.  II.  -  PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  EDWARD  COKE  (OF  HOLKHAM). 
SHOWING  THE  TUDOR   BIRETTA   WORN   OVER   THE   WHITE  SERJEANT'S  COIF 


sound  learning  making  them  acceptable  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  several  of  their  number  served  as 
Speakers.  As  time  went  on,  the  precedent  was  set  tor  the  rank  of 
Serjeant  to  be  a  prerequisite  for  a  Judgeship ;  at  first  only  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  later  of  the  King's  Bench  and  of  the 
Exchequer  Court.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act  of 
1X73  it  was  the  rule  that  they  only  could  be  made  judges  who 
had  first  been  called  Serjeants. 

Old  St.  Paul's  saw  many  of  these  Serjeants-at-Law  when  they 
took  up  their  customary  places  to  await  clients  round  its  massive 
pillars  in  the  nave,  a  practice  which  continued  as  late  as  Charles 
I's  time.  There  they  gave  counsel  pur  son  donant  to  the  rich  and 
gratis  to  the  poor. 
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NO.  III.  -SERJEANTS'lNN  HALL,  CHANCER Y  LANE,  EARLY  XIXTH  CENT.  :  NO.  IV.  - 
'A  PEEP  INTO  WESTMINSTER  HALL  ON  A  CALL  OF  SERJEANTS',  R.  DIGHTON, 
I7Kl    :  NO.  V.  -  GOLD   BUCKLE   RING  (WHEELER,   1 863)  *NON   SINE  LABORE' 


Records  of  the  Serjeants  in  England  go  back  to  1 1 17  (Geofrey  Ridel), 
and,  with  some  gaps,  continue  to  1875  when  Lord  Lindlcy,  the  last 
called,  was  made  a  Serjeant  immediately  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the 
Bench  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Happily  we  have  with  us  still  one 
of  the  greatest  Serjeants  of  them  all,  A.  M.  Sullivan,  Q.C.,  the  last 
King's  Serjeant  of  Ireland. 

Members  of  the  'Brotherhood  of  the  Coif,  as  it  was  known,  had  their 
duties  summarized  in  the  Mirror  of  Justices  (1642).  They  were  deemed 
'Pleaders  .  .  .  wise  in  the  law  of  the  realm  who  serve  the  commonality  of 
the  people'.  To  refuse  acceptance  of  the  King's  Writ  of  Appointment 
was  not  only  a  discourtesy  but  could  involve  a  heavy  penalty.  The  Ser- 
jeant had  precedence  immediately  following  a  Knight  Bachelor  and  in 
effect  the  'Brotherhood'  approximated  an  order  of  Knighthood,  corre- 
sponding closely,  for  example,  with  the  French  'Ordrc  des  Avocats'. 

Throughout  the  centuries,  Serjeants  had  robes  appropriate  to  their 


high  rank,  and  these  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  pageantry  of  the  Law. 
Serjeant  Pulling,  in  The  Order  of  the  Coif,  1884,  describes  their  long  parti- 
coloured robes,  half  blue,  half  green,  retained  from  the  time  of  Edward 
III  to  Henry  VIII,  when  furred  capes  of  lamb's  wool  or  budge  were  pre- 
scribed (No.  i)  to  be  worn  over  the  long  robes,  with  a  hood  and  two 
lapels  or  tippets. 

The  real  insignia  of  the  rank,  however,  was  the  close-fitting  skull-cap 
of  white  lawn  or  silk  (the  'coif'),  the  wearing  of  which  was  obligatory. 
Several  of  the  portraits  of  the  early  Tudor  Judges  show  them  wearing 
the  coif  covered  or  partly  covered  (No.  ii)  by  the  black  Tudor  biretta,  in 
later  years  to  be  superseded  by  the  Judges'  black  judgement  cap  of  silk 
or  velvet,  the  'black  cap'  now  worn  only  whilst  sentence  of  death  is  pro- 
nounced. Sometime  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  a  new  style  of  wig  was 
devised  by  the  pcrruquicrs,  which  included  a  black  silk  patch  with  a 
white  crimped  border.  Serjeant  Pulling's  own  crimson  robes  and  his  wig 
with  its  black  and  white  crimped  patch  are  on  view  in  the  London 
Museum.  The  closely  shorn  white  patch  at  the  top  of  the  High  Court 
Judge's  present  wig  is  now  all  that  remains  of  the  coif.  It  was  a  claim 
steadfastly  made  by  the  Serjeants,  that  they  had  a  prescriptive  right  to 
wear  the  coif  in  the  King's  presence. 

The  issue  of  a  Writ  of  Summons  under  the  Great  Seal  called  a  senior 
lawyer,  member  of  one  of  the  Great  Inns  of  Court,  to  the  rank  and 
status  of  a  Serjeant-at-Law  'ad  statu  et  gradum  servientes  ad  legem'. 
Serjeants-Elect  were  usually  those  who  hati  been  Readers  of  their  Inns. 
The  Inn  recognized  the  honour  in  a  special  way  by  feting  their  member 
in  Hall  and  giving  him  a  present  of  gold  or  silver:  but  that  was  the  end. 
When  the  Serjeant-Elect  left  the  Hall  after  his  farewell  dinner  the  Church 
bell  was  tolled  to  note  his  departure  from  his  old  Inn  to  his  new  Inn, 
either  the  Serjeants'  Inn  in  Chancery  Lane  (No.  iii)  or  to  the  one  in  Fleet 
Street.  The  Chancery  Lane  Inn,  on  the  site  of  the  original  Faryngdon's 
Inn,  was  the  property  of  the  Serjeants  and  was  sold  in  1877.  In  his 
History  &  Survey  of  Loudon,  Wm.  Maitland  (London,  1756)  noted:  'This 
Honourable  Inn  hath  for  its  Cognizance  or  Arms  Or,  an  Ibis  proper, 
which  is  a  bird  the  colour  of  a  Jay.' 

Master  Treasurer  Worsley,  writing  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1736 
(Ed.  A.  R.  Ingpcn,  1906),  describes  in  lively  fashion  the  public  call  (No. 
iv)  of  Serjeants  in  Westminster  Hall.  From  four  to  as  many  as  fourteen 
were  called  at  one  time.  Each  duly  robed  was  attended  by  a  young 
barrister,  known  as  his  'colt',  who  had  the  custody  of  the  presentation 
rings.  Ordered  prior  to  call,  the  rings  had  to  be  of  the  requisite  size  and 
weight;  the  most  massive  for  the  Sovereign  and  members  of  the  reigning 
house,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Justices,  smaller  ones  for  the 
rest  of  the  Judges,  and  token  rings  for  his  fellow  Serjeants  and  friends: 
what  Sir  John  Fortcscue  neatly  described  as  'rings  suitable  to  their 
degrees'.  The  ceremony  over,  or  as  Worsley  says,  'which  done,  the  Lord 

Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas  saith — "Brother  N  please  to  move" 

and  so  on  for  the  other  newly-called  Serjeants'. 

Until  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  rings  were  plain  gold  bands,  but  with 
Elizabeth  began  the  custom  of  inscribing  rings  with  mottoes  or 'posies'. 
Serjeants'  rings  were  no  exception.  An  early  motto  of  1485  is  recorded: 
suae  quisquis  fortunae  faber  (John  Fincux).  Curiously  it  became  the 
habit  for  all  the  Serjeants  called  at  one  time  to  agree  to  have  the  same 
motto  engraved  on  their  rings.  There  were  a  few  exceptions;  Whitlocke 
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NO.  VI.  -  HEAVY  GOLD  BAND  (MONTAGUE  SMITH,  1 865),  'PRO  LEGE' 


NO.  VTH.  -  GOLD  BAND  (POLLOCK,  1 873)1  'LEX  SUMMA  RATIO' 


NO.  X.  -  HEAVY  GOLD  BAND  (HANNEN,  1 868),  'QUERERE  VERUm' 


NO.  XII.  -  XVTH  CENT.  'VTVAT  REX  ET  LEX',  UNIDENTIFIED  GOTHIC  LETTERING 


in  his  Memoirs  writes  of  an  occasion  in  1625  when  the  three  Serjeants- 
Elect  put  on  their  'brown-blew'  gowns,  their  coifs,  and  their  scarlet 
hoods,  walked  to  Westminster  Hall  and  presented  themselves  at  the  bar 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  The  rings  ot  two  of  them  had  the  motto  regi 
legi  servire  LIBERTAS".  the  motto  of  the  third.  Sir  Harry  Yelverton,  was 

STAT  LEGE  CORONA. 

Whilst  the  mottoes  chosen  were  usually  of  a  non-committal  kind,  and 
mostly  in  Latin  of  a  peculiarly  legal  flavour,  they  did  on  occasion  reflect 


NO.  VII.  -XVITH  CENT.,  VlVATREX  ETLEX',  COMBED  BORDER,  CINQUEFOILS I  CROSS 


NO.LX.-XVTTHC.,'LEGISEXECVO  REGIS  PSERVA',  COMBED  BORDER,  CINQUEFOILS 


NO.  XI.  -  SERJEANT  BAINES'  RING  ( I J 2 4.) ,  'BONUS  FAELIXQUE  TULS',  RIBBED  BAND 


NO.  XIII.  -  I  ATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  REVERENTIA  LEGUM'  [sic], 
WITH  PLAIN  RIBBED  BAND  \  NOS.  VII.  IX.  XI.  XII  AND  XIII  ARE  REPRO- 
DUCED   BY    COURTESY    OF   THE    TRUSTEES    OF    THE    BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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tkosc  offered  (nj  Serjeant 
Tuidal  Atkinson  onkis 
aanusst<m  asa&ejeant 
inw  ^Waring  Im motto 

Vine  it out  pcrtitur*  His  son 

waslreasurer  oftlicXuUi? 
Temple  m  andkts 
grandson  keldtkesame 
office  in  iv)4S  wv^tn^id 
The  latter  is  tlie  donor: 


NO.  XIV.  -  SERJEANT  TIN  DA  I  ATKINSON'S  RING,  I  864,  "VINCIT  QUI  PATITUR'  IN 
GOLD  :  BY  COURTESY  OI  THE  MASTERS  ( (I  THE  BENCH  OE  THE  MIDDI  E  TEMPI  E 


the  politics  of  the  time  or  the  relations  between  the  Law  and  the  Sover- 
eign, as  the  following  examples  show: 

Sir  James  Dyer  (1552),  plebs  sine  lege  ruii  ; 

Sir  F.dw  aid  ( loke  ( 1  606),  1  ex  esi  h  i  issima  i  asms. 

A  particularly  interesting  motto  was  chosen  in  1660  to  show  the  feel- 
ings of  the  fourteen  Serjeants  called  in  Restoration  year:  adest  CAROLVS 
MAGNVS,  as  near  to  MDCX  (1660)  as  the  Latin  motto  would  allow. 

John  Jefferson  (1683),  a  deo  rex:  a  regf.  iex 

(Sometimes  confused  with  the  notorious  George,  Lord  Jeffreys  (1679), 
whose  ring  motto  was  regis  et  legis); 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  famed  for  his  Commentaries  (1770),  secundis 
dukiisque  rectus; 

(Lord  Brougham  suggested,  for  those  barristers  he  thought  little  of, 
the  motto  se  n  icet); 

Sir  John  Quain  (1871),  dare  facere  praestare; 

John  Duke  (later  Lord)  Coleridge  (1873),  auoiai  rex  quod  praecipe!' 
1  ex; 

The  last-called  Serjeant  (Lord)  Lindley  (1875)  chose  as  his  motto 
vorwarts,  the  only  one  in  German  so  far  noted.  On  the  other  hand  Wm. 
Ventris  Field  (1875),  one  of  whose  rings  is  at  the  Inner  Temple,  had  the 
old  French:  FAIS  CE  QUE  Don  a  vienni  que  pourra. 

In  1840,  after  Sir  John  Campbell  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  abolish 
the  office  of  Serjeant,  the  Serjeants  then  called  chov  chat  their  motto 


should  convey  a  neat  comment  upon  the  confirmation  of  their  status, 
viz.:  honos  nomenque  manebunt. 

Mr.  T.  Hodgkinson,  lately  Librarian  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  has  set  down  the 
results  of  long  searching  into  early  records  of  the  Inn,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  permission  to  quote  some  of  the  above  mottoes  from  his 
records. 

Sir  Owen  Morshead,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  Librarian  at 
Windsor  Castle,  informs  me  that  a  surviving  ring  in  the  Royal  Collec- 
tions has  been  identified  as  a  Georgian  ring,  dated  to  1 808  (when  three 
Serjeants  were  called)  and  bears  the  motto  pro  rege:  et  lege,  with  asvi\ 
marks  and  maker's  mark      in  quatrefoil. 

Of  the  thirteen  rings  at  the  Inner  Temple,  eleven  bear  date-letters 
(Nos.  vi,  viii  and  x)  ranging  from  1864  to  1875,  and  the  London  assay 
mark,  and  are  of  22  carat.  Three  show  the  maker's  initials  T.B.  in  rect- 
angle, and  another  is  an  unusually  heavy  ring  designed  as  a  buckle  with 
the  engraved  motto  non  sine  labore  (No.  v).  This  motto  could  well 
have  had  a  personal  significance.  Another  is  a  plain  narrow  band  show- 
ing traces  of  royal  blue  enamel  filling  in  the  deeply  cut  motto  lex  summa 
ratio  (c.  e.  pollock  1873)  (No.  viii).  The  maker  J.L.  in  interlocked 
circles  appears  on  two  rings  widely  ribbed.  The  two  rings  without  date- 
letters  but  bearing  maker's  initials  E.P.  are  Georgian. 

The  rings  (Nos.  vii,  ix,  xi,  xii  and  xiii)  listed  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  Finger  Rings,  1912,  and  additions,  are  representative  of  the 
work  and  stvle  of  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries.  No.  L676  is  a  light  gold  band  with  the  motto  vivat/rex  i  i 
lex  with  cinquefoils  between  the  words;  No.  L677  weighs  61  grains,  has 
the  same  motto  heavily  cut  with  comb  border  enriched  with  cinquefoils 
and  stars.  Most  are  flat  hoops  with  raised  rims,  and  vary  in  weight  from 
1 4  grains — the  smaller,  being  obviouslv  destined  for  the  lesser  recipients 
— to  98  grains,  such  as  No.  1680,  a  heavy  flat  hoop  dated,  if  its  attribu- 
tion to  Edward  Fenner  is  correct,  to  1577  with  motto  lex-regis-prae- 
sidium.  In  diameter  the  rings  are  from  o-66  inch  (for  the  httle  finger)  to 
o-86  inch  for  the  ring  or  middle  finger.  Three  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
bear  maker's  initials  E.P.  in  oval.  Others  have  initials  TB  in  lozenge 
(1861);  RD,  semi-gothic  type,  in  lozenge  of  late  Eighteenth  Century; 
and  IVC  gothic  on  Serjeant  Baines's  ring,  1724.  A  late  ring,  a  narrow 
hoop  with  raised  rims — motto  paribus  legibus — has  assay  marks  of 
Victoria  head,  leopard's  head  and  date-letter  G  (Gothic),  with  maker's 
mark  JL  in  interlocked  circles,  which  may  be  the  mark  attributed  to 
John  Lacy  or  John  Law,  1841/2  (Heal). 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  possesses  one  ring,  dated  1669, 
maker's  mark  CAV  and  bearing  the  motto  rex  legis  tvtamen. 

Although  a  tew  of  the  rings  bear  maker's  initials  and  some  also  carry 
assay-office  marks,  the  makers  themselves  remain  unknown,  despite  in- 
tensive research.  Gold  rings  were  always  a  commodity,  and,  like  most 
commodities,  changed  hands:  many  must  have  gone  into  the  melting-pot. 

As  many  as  fourteen  hundred  and  nine  rings  were  presented  when 
fourteen  Serjeants  were  called  in  1737.  The  rings  ranged  in  cost  from  -£3 
to  £()  apiece  for  the  finer  and  more  massive,  down  to  2s.  6d.  for  token 
rings.  From  the  plain  gold  band,  later  engraved  with  the  motto,  came 
the  ring  inlaid  with  enamel,  the  motto  itself  being  in  gold.  E.  W.  Bra- 
brook  gives  1736  as  the  year  when  enamelled  rings  were  first  presented. 
A  ring  (No.  xiv)  of  Judge  Tindal  Atkinson,  1  864,  given  to  the  Masters  of 
the  Bench  of  the  Middle  Temple  by  Sir  Edward  Hale  Tindal  Atkinson, 
K.C.B.,  in  1949,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  work.  It  bears  the  motto 
vincet  qui  PATITUR  in  gold  block  letters  in  light  blue  enamel.  Presenta- 
tion of  rings  in  open  court  ceased  about  1863. 

Serjeant  B.  Coulson  Robinson,  called  1865,  in  his  racy  Bench  and  Bar 
says  that,  of  the  rings  he  had  to  provide,  'Her  Majesty's  ring  was  a  very 
massive  affair — nearly  an  inch  long — with  enamel  in  the  middle  and 
massive  gold  ends;  on  the  former  was  engraved — as  indeed  was  the  case 
with  all  of  them — a  motto  specially  chosen  tor  the  occasion.  The  one  I 
selected  was  ExSese  which  my  friends  suggested  was  intended  as  a 
memento  that  I  emanated  from  the  criminal  courts'. 

Serjeantrv  had  a  long  life,  from  Geofrey  Ridel  in  1 1  17,  to  Lord  Lind- 
ley  in  1  875.  Outmoded  perhaps,  and  their  place  largely  taken  by  Queen's 
Counsel,  but  the  long  centuries  ot  service  by  the  Scrjeants-at-Law  went 
far  to  foster  in  the  legal  profession  that  high  sense  of  public  dut)  that 
finds  expression  in  a  variety  (if  fields,  implicit  in  the  text  as  it  is  111  the 
spirit  of  practice  under  the  Legal  Aid  Act  of  1949. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PROVINCIAL  MUSEUM — II 


CONTRIBUTED  BY  JAMES  MELTON 


EIGHT  BEDFORDSHIRE  CHAIRS 


FOR  obvious  reasons,  financial  stringency 
and  lack  of  space  being  paramount,  the 
museums  and  art  galleries  in  the  smaller  Eng- 
lish cities  and  towns  are  seldom  in  a  position  to 
make  expensive  purchases.  When  they  do,  it  is 
usually  an  important  painting  or  an  object 
with  especiallv  strong  local  associations  that  is 
acquired.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  re- 
cord the  acquisition  of  a  piece  of  furniture  or, 
as  in  this  case,  a  set  of  furniture,  of  really  out- 
standing importance. 

Bedford  is  a  town  of  some  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  is  fortunate  in  being  the  home 
of  the  recently-opened  Cecil  Higgins  Museum. 
The  trustees  of  the  collection,  of  which  the 
fine  eighteenth-century  English  porcelain  has 
been  hitherto  the  salient  feature,  have  added 
now  a  set  of  eight  George  I  walnut  chairs  com- 
plete with  their  original  floral  needlework 
scat-covers  as  seen  on  this  page.  The  chairs 
came  originally  trom  Bushmead  Priory,  near 
Eaton  Socon  in  Bedfordshire.  One  of  the 
needlework  seat-covers  is  dated  1722  and 
initialled  EW.  This  is  presumed  to  be  the 
initials  of  Eleanor  Welby,  who  married  one  of 
the  Gerys  of  Bushmead  Priory  sometime  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  family  of  Gery  has  been  recorded  as 
living  in  the  county  of  Bedfordshire  from  as 
early  as  the  Thirteenth  Century.  In  the  legend- 
ary tale  of  Hereward  the  Wake,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  a.d.  1070,  the  outlaw  is  said  to 
have  escaped  from  Ely  with  some  companions 
and,  among  them,  a  relative  dan  Geri  tin  gentil 
hom.  The  Gerys  came  into  possession  of  Bush- 
mead Prion-  some  short  while  after  its  dissolu- 
tion in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  succeeding 
generations  of  the  family  have  remained 
possessors  ever  since. 

It  was  William  Gery  who  succeeded  to  the 
estate  in  171 3.  It  was  an  estate  that  had,  like  so 
many  others  throughout  England,  suffered 
heavily  from  the  effects  of  having  had  a 
staunch  Royalist  owner  some  sixty  years  pre- 
viously; a  Royalist  who  had  commanded  a 
troop  of  horse  for  Charles  I  and  whose  brother 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Naseby. 
William  Gery,  who  died  in  1755,  and  passed 
the  estate  on  to  his  son  of  the  same  name, 
married  Eleanor,  whose  parents  were  Richard 
Welby  of  Welbourne  and  Mary,  daughter  of 
Neville  King  of  Ashbv,  Lincolnshire.  He  was 
almost  certainly  the  first  possessor  of  the 
chairs;  a  set  of  chairs  trom  which  he  must  cer- 
tainly have  received  both  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure, not  least  because  of  the  infinite  care  with 
which  his  wife  had  worked  the  seat-covers. 

It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  the  lady  who 
worked  these  eight  colourful  seat-covers  (al- 
though only  one  is  signed  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  same  lady  made  them  all) 
should  have  added  the  initial  of  her  maiden 
name,  rather  than  that  of  her  married  name. 


ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  EIGHT  EARLY  GEORGIAN  WALNUT 
CHAIRS  :  THE  CECIL  HIGGINS  MUSEUM,  BEDFORD 


This  has  so  far  been  explained  by  the  fact  that 
she  was  for  some  while  prior  to  her  wedding  a 
close  friend  of  the  Gery  family,  stayed  fre- 
quently at  Bushmead  Priory  and  did  theneedlc- 
work  during  her  many  prolonged  stays  there. 
An  alternative,  and  possibly  equally  credible, 
explanation  may  be  that  she  began  the  seats 
in  her  own  home  in  Lincolnshire,  when  she 
was  a  girl,  and  that  both  the  chairs  and  the 
seat-covers  came  to  Bushmead  with  her  upon 
her  marriage  to  William  Gery  or  some  time 
later :  perhaps  on  the  demise  of  her  mother  or 
her  father.  Whichever  ma)-  be  the  truth,  this 
is  a  point  of  minor  importance.  It  can  be  only 


NEEDLEWORK  SEAT-COVER  I  ROM  ABOVE  :  THE  DATE 
(1722)   &   INITIALS   (EW)   ARE  SEEN   UPPER  LEFT 


a  matter  of  time  before  someone  is  able  to  pro- 
duce documentary  evidence  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  date  of  the  Gery-Welby  wedding 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  settling  the 
matter.  In  the  meantime,  it  must  suffice  that 
the  seat-covers  were  worked  by  Eleanor  Wel- 
by and  are  equally  as  old  as  the  chairs  for 
which  they  were  made. 

***** 

The  seat-covers  are  worked  in  groups  of 
formal  flowers  and  foliage,  tulips  and  roses  pre- 
dominating, springing  from  a  basket-like  con- 
tainer. Designs  of  this  type  are  not  uncommon 
in  embroidered  work  throughout  the  century 
and  owe  their  inspiration  to  the  popular 
Dutch  flower-pieces  of  Jan  Breughel,  de 
Heem,  Walscapelle  and  their  followers.  The 
actual  patterns  for  the  needlework  would  not 
have  been  taken  directly  from  an  oil-painting, 
a  painter  usually  employing  a  less  stiff  and  con- 
ventional arrangement  than  could  be  copied  in 
the  size  of  stitch  used  in  seat-covers.  The  nec- 
essary adaptation  from  the  one  medium  to  the 
other  might  have  been  well  within  the  re- 
sources of  the  average  amateur  needlewoman, 
whose  proficiency  with  pencil  and  brush  was 
no  doubt  equally  as  great  as  her  undoubted 
skill  with  needle  and  thread. 

In  dating  these  chairs  the  aid  of  the  seat- 
covers  must  be  acknowledged,  but  a  number 
of  points  help  one  to  arrive  independently  at 
the  same  conclusion.  The  high  quality  of  the 
walnut  veneers,  the  sturdy  well-spaced  legs — 
compensating  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
prevalent  front  stretcher  of  the  earlier  years  of 
the  century — the  acanthus  and  husk  carving  on 
the  knees  and  the  knurled  carving  on  the  splat, 
all  point  to  the  first  few  years  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I  in  1714.  This  was  the  period 
of  chairmaking  immediately  prior  to  that  in 
which  the  growing  welter  of  carved  ornament 
featured  the  lion-mask  and  lion-paw  as  princi- 
pal motifs  and  which  proceeded  shortly  to  the 
disuse  of  walnut  and  the  general  introduction 
of  mahogany  furniture. 

With  their  superbly  graceful  lines,  restrained 
carving  and  carefully  matched  veneers,  these 
eight  chairs  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
more  important  survivals  from  the  time  when 
the  English  chairmakcr  had  begun  to  create  a 
distinctively  native  style  and  his  many  borrow- 
ings from  Continental  sources  were  less  ob- 
vious. They  were  purchased  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Cecil  Higgins  Museum  at  the  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair  at  Grosvenor  House,  London,  in 
1953  from  Messrs.  Phillips  of  Hitchin  Ltd., 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  S.  W. 
Wolsey.  It  is  very  welcome  news  indeed  that 
this  fine  set  of  Georgian  chairs  will  remain,  not 
only  in  the  country  which  is  proud  to  have 
given  birth  to  the  craftsman  who  made  them, 
but  in  the  very  county  within  whose  borders 
it  may  be  presumed  they  were  first  used. 
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AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE 


by  MAURICE  W.  BROCK  WELL 


'scenes  from  the  legend  of  saint  mchoi  as'  :  by  gerard  oavid  :  panel,  22  inches  by  13$  inches  :  ient  by  c.  l.  loyd,  esq.  (no.  23) 


TH I S  representative  Exhibition  at  Burling- 
ton House  presents  a  vista  radiating  from 
Cologne,  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Nether- 
lands along  the  banks  of  the  Meusc.  The  earli- 
est exhibit  is  the  Chest  (No.  102)  lent  by  New 
College,  Oxford.  It  would  have  been  carved 
not  much  later  than  L302,  the  year  in  which  the 
French  were  defeated  at  the  (Flemish)  Battle  of 
the  Spurs,  as  the  panels  record.  Our  knowledge 
of  Netherlandish  art  derives  from  the  re- 
searches of  W.  H.  James  Wcale  who,  arriving 
in  Bruges  in  1 849  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen, 
made  that  city  the  centre  of  his  investigations 
among  documents  down  to  1878,  when  he 
returned  to  London.  In  1S61  he  organized  a 
local  exhibition  which  included  Jan  van  Eyck's 
Portrait  of  his  wife,  Margaret,  signed,  dated  and 
documented  in  1439.  It  is  now  publicly  shown 
(No.  19)  for  the  tenth  time  in  less  than  a  cen- 
tury. By  documents  we  can  determine  that  the 
dual  portrait  purchased  111  1842  for  //>30  bv 
the  National  Gallery  (No.  186)  as  A  Flemish 
Gentleman  and  a  Lady  does  in  fact  contain  an 
earlier  portrait  of  this  artist's  wife.  That  pen- 
trait  group  of  1434  would  putatively  represent 
Giovanni  Arnolfini  (horn  1402)  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  if  we  could  rely  on  its  official  label. 


As  he  was  to  survive  until  1 1  th  September, 
1472,  he  would  at  Trafalgar  Square  be  repre- 
sented as  having  thirty-eight  more  years  before 
him.  Also  Giovanna  Cenami,  of  whom  no 
portrait  ever  existed,  would  have  forty-six 
more  years  in  prospect  before  her  death  on 
13  th  October,  1480.  Actually,  Jan  van  Eyck  in 
the  dual  portrait  of  1434  is  seen  at  the  age  of 
forty-four,  while  Margaret,  already  the  mother 
of  a  large  family  by  him,  was  then  only 
twenty-eight  but  was  to  bear  her  tenth  child 
before  July,  1441.  To  crown  all,  the  features 
and  garments  of  this  couple  are  demonstrably 
Netherlandish  and  not  Tuscan.  If  only  Tarfur, 
the  Spanish  traveller,  on  his  visit  to  Bruges  in 
1438,  had  interviewed  Jan  van  Eyck,  all  doubt 
would  have  been  dispelled. 

How  strange  it  is  that  the  diminutive  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  (No.  r),  the  earliest  panel 
here  and  brought  out  of  Russia  in  19 19,  should 
have  been,  as  in  L920  and  L927,  again  attributed 
to  'Hubert'  van  Eyck  who  never  lived!  That 
faux  frlrc,  poetically  created  in  1559,  was  reg- 
nant only  from  1902,  when  Wcale  went 
astray,  until  M.  Renders  in  1933  solved  the 
problem.  The  only  three  genuine  Eyckian  pic- 
tures ever  recorded  in  Russia — but  now  in 


'portrait  of  bishop  guiilaume  fillastre'  :  by 
roger  van  der  weyden  :  on  panel,  i3j  in.  by 

9i  IN.  :  LENT  BY  SIR  THOMAS  MERTON  (NO.  ll) 
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America — had  until  1902  been  rightly  ac- 
credited to  Jan.  This  St.  George  panel  would  be 
rvventv  years  later  than  the  Book  of  Hours 
commissioned  by  Jean  de  Meingre,  Marechal 
de  Boucicaut  (The  Connoisseur,  January, 
1954)- 

The  splendid  assembly  of  thirty-seyen  Flem- 
ish primitives  in  Gallery  I  includes  ten  by 
Memling.  The  earliest  is  The  Donne  Triptych 
(27),  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
painted  in  1468  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  Charles  the  Bold  to  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth 
of  York,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  However,  this 
historic  painting  passed  under  an  incorrect 
title  until  1 866.  Equally  important  is  The  Flor- 
eins  Triptych  (9),  painted  in  1479  for  the  Hos- 
pice of  St.  John  at  Bruges.  It  is  a  melancholy 
thought  that  certain  professed  choir-brothers 
of  the  Hospital  falsely  accused  Jan  Floreins,  the 
donor,  in  the  hope  of  ejecting  him  for  their 
own  benefit.  Mending's  Giovanni  Candida  (26) 
has  again  been  lent  from  Antwerp,  but  is  not 
now  identified  as  Niccolo  di  Forzore  Spinelli. 
One  small  male  portrait  by  Memling  is 
graciously  lent  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (29); 
others  by  the  National  Trust  (30),  Sir  Thomas 
Barlow  (25)  and  the  Accademia,  Venice  (28). 

Equally  impressive  are  four  works  by  Roger 
van  der  Weyden.  His  Pieta  (15),  lent  by  the 
Brussels  Museum,  the  delicately  sensitive  De- 
position (17)  from  Lord  Powis's  collection  and 
The  Portrait  of  a  Man  (31)  from  Upton  House, 
are  well  known.  But  his  Portrait  of  Guillaumc 
Fillastre  (11),  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  is  a  recent  discovery  of  high 
significance.  We  here  survey  also  such  master- 
pieces as  The  Crucifixion  (18)  by  van  der  Goes, 
brought  trom  the  Museo  Correr,  Venice,  as 
well  as  the  dexter  panel  of  a  triptych  of  5/. 
Hippolytus  (36)  from  the  Cathedral  at  Bruges. 
Somewhat  similar  in  type  and  of  equal  merit 
are  Gerard  David's  two  side  panels  (8)  and  (10) 


of  his  famous  Baptism  of  Christ  triptych,  the 
centre  panel  of  which  is  in  too  delicate  a  state  to 
travel  from  the  Bruges  Museum.  Some  com- 
pensation for  its  absence  is  afforded  by  his  Our 
Lord  bidding  Farewell  (16),  from  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland,  together  with  the  ever- 
popular  and  charming  triptych  of  The  Legend 
of  St.  Xicholas  (23)  accompanied  by  its  com- 
panion The  Legend  of  St.  Anthony  (32),  both  of 
which  have  often  been  temporarily  lent  from 
the  Lockinge  Collection.  They  are  supple- 
mented by  a  delightful  soupe  au  lait  type  of 
Madonna  (117),  lent  by  Duveen  Brothers  of 
New  York,  who  have  also  sent  a  typical 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (125). 

Among  the  rather  later  primitives  we  en- 
counter the  triptych  of  The  Death  of  Mary 
(82),  by  Joos  van  Cleve,  the  descriptive  work 
of  this  artist.  Never  previously  have  fifteen  of 
this  artist's  portraits  and  religious  paintings 
been  gathered  together  in  this  country. 

The  monumental  splendour  of  Van  Dyck  is 
set  forth  in  the  thirty-seven  works  hung  in  a 
dignified  setting  in  Gallery  III,  and  seven  of 
them  are  graciously  contributed  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  during  her  Common- 
wealth Tour.  There  is  an  aggregate  of  ninety- 
five  paintings  by  Van  Dyck  distributed  among 
these  Galleries,  and  sixty-four  pictures  by 
Rubens  reveal  him  as  the  greater  master  among 
the  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  paintings 
now  displayed.  In  Gallery  IV  are  twenty-eight 
examples  of  his  all-round  dexterity  and  imag- 
ination, whether  as  a  portrait  painter,  an  ex- 
ponent of  religious  subjects,  classical  history, 
mythology,  landscape  or  cattle  pieces.  What  a 
wealth  of  aesthetic  achievement  is  provided 
for  all  to  see  even  in  these  two  galleries. 

Not  with  Rubens  can  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Elder  be  compared,  although  he  was  a  great 
master  in  the  middle  period  of  Flemish  paint- 
ing. He  is  represented  by  seven  pictures  and 


three  drawings.  They  include  two  very  similar 
versions  of  The  Fall  of  Icarus,  one  from  the 
Brussels  Museum  and  another  lent  by  a  private 
collector  in  New  York.  Dr.  F.  Delporte's 
JVintcr  Landscape  with  Skaters  and  a  Bird  Trap 
(308)  is  one  of  his  latest  works,  being  signed 
and  dated  in  1565;  it  was  shown  here  in  1927. 
Old  'Peasant'  Brueghel's  eldest  son,  distin- 
guished bv  the  patronymic  'Hell'  from  the  sub- 
ject of  his  pictures,  has  a  Village  Fair  and  a  Re- 
turn from  the  Inn.  The  latter's  brother,  Jan  the 
Elder,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  'Velvet', 
is  represented  by  eleven  paintings  and  six 
drawings  of  lesser  distinction. 

Proof  of  the  all-round  and  representative 
character  of  this  exhibition  is  afforded  by  the 
inclusion  of  thirty-five  examples  of  the  art  of 
David  Teniers  the  Younger;  and  twenty-seven 
of  them  are  in  Gallery  XL  His  own  Portrait 
(380)  is  somewhat  surprising.  Another  self- 
portrait  is  also  here. 

To  crown  all,  there  are  eighty-one  draw- 
ings, some  of  which  were  hung  during  the 
summer  in  the  Diploma  Galleries  and  are 
hardly  called  for  again.  It  is  unusual  to  find 
ancient  MSS.  available  at  Burlington  House — 
they  would  be,  and  indeed  are,  far  easier  to 
examine  in  a  museum,  where  the  pages  can 
be  turned  over.  Here  the  table-cases  are  un- 
numbered and  the  exhibits  catalogued  in 
chronological  order.  As  their  numerical  se- 
quence is  completely  disregarded,  the  student 
is  beset  by  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
against  which  in  past  years  the  Royal  Academy 
has  stood  firm.  The  general  public  will  find  the 
time  too  short  to  inspect  closely  these  Books 
of  Hours,  Missals,  Psalters  and  Chronicles, 
ranging  from  1290  to  1530,  which  are  pro- 
tected from  the  light  in  the  great  libraries  of 
London,  Paris,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
public  visits  the  Royal  Academy  to  see 
paintings. 


"EMMANUEL  PHILIBERT  OF  SAVOY'  (158S-1624)  : 
BY  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK  :  CANVAS,  49i  IN.  BV 
3S}  IN.  :  LENT  BY  DLTWICH  COLLEGE  (NO.  I53) 


'RAPE  OF  THE  SABINE  WOMEN*  :  BY  SIR  FETER  PAUL  RUBENS  :  PANEL,  2li  X  34  IN.  :  LENT  TO  THE  EXHIBI- 
TION BY  GARFIELD  WESTON,  ESQ.  (NO  I75)  :  THIS  IS  COMPANION  TO  'RECONCILIATION  OF  THE  ROMANS  AND 
SABLNES'  (NO.  1 79)  :  BOTH  RECORDED  AS  SEEN  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  IN  THE  DANOOT  COLL.  LN  1 78 1 
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By   V  E  R  N  I  S 


Fish  in  Troubled  Waters 

THE  idea  of  a  subject  exhibition  is  always  a 
fascinating  one,  and  in  November.  Roland. 
Browse  and  Delbanco  hit  on  the  idea  of  holding 
an  exhibition  of  paintings  on  'The  Renaissance 
of  the  Fish'.  Piscatorial  painters  there  have  been 
in  abundance:  those  shiny  scales;  that  lively 
interplay  of  colour;  those  forms;  significant  at 
once  to  the  angler,  the  aesthete  and  the  gourmet. 
Who  could  fail  to  be  attracted  by  at  least  one 
fishy  facet  f  One  of  the  greatest  paintings  in  the 
world — by  Chardin — is  of  a  ray,  and  more  re- 
cently such  moderns  as  William  Scott  and 
Bernard  Buffet  have  incorporated  the  fish  into 
their  iconographies  with  startling  success.  The 
organizers  of  the  exhibition  cast  their  nets  wide. 
The  fish  on  view  ranged  from  the  Seventeenth 
to  the  Twentieth  Centuries,  from  the  aristo- 
cratic lobster  to  the  humble  cod.  There  were 
fish  by  Matisse  and  fish  by  Klee,  English  fish  by- 
Heron,  and  French  fish  by  Masson.  A  given 
theme  such  as  this  reveals  most  clearly  the 
allegiances  and  the  divergencies  of  style;  a 
plumb-line  let  down  into  the  troubled  waters  of 
modern  art.  it  helps  us  find  our  depth. 

Figures  in  Their  Setting 

EARLY  in  1953,  that  most  enterprising  of 
organizations,  the  Contemporary  Art 
Society,  invited  a  hundred  artists  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture on  the  general  theme  of  'Figures  in  their 
Setting'.  Several  of  the  entries  would  be  bought 


by  the  Society,  and  a  fund  was  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  help  those  public  galleries  which  were 
anxious  to  buy  any  of  the  works  submitted.  The 
results  were  offered  for  the  delectation  of  the 
public  in  the  Tate  Gallery  in  November.  They 
were,  on  the  whole,  as  satisfying  as  one  could 
expect  from  a  modified  competition  of  this 
kind,  and  certainly  put  into  the  shade  the  more 
ambitious  scheme  of  the-  Arts  Council  in  the 
Festival  of  Britain  year.  Wide  though  the  terms 
of  reference  were,  certain  of  the  artists  ap- 
proached were  not  able  to  enter  for  the  scheme 
on  the  grounds  that  abstract  art  was  penalized  by 
the  choice  of  subject.  Several  of  the  entrants,  too, 
took  a  very  liberal  view  of  the  kind  of  painting 
which  could  be  taken  to  interpret  figures  in  their 
setting.  For  after  all,  that  is,  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  one  of  the  most  popular  themes  in  the 
history  of  art — the  portrayal  of  man  in  his  en- 
vironment. For  many  artists  it  was,  of  course,  a 
God-sent  opportunity  for  disposing  of  some  of 
their  more  unusable  canvases,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  minority.  Especially  attractive 
in  their  varying  ways  were  the  paintings  of 
Keith  Vaughan,  Michael  Ayrton,  Paul  Feiler 
and  Prunella  Clough. 

Cities  of  Canada 

THE  view  of  the  massive  sky-line  of  the 
Canadian  city  of  Calgary,  illustrated  on  this 
page,  is  the  work  of  A.  C.  Leighton,  R.B.A., 
who,  leaving  England  to  become  official  artist 


for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  decided  to 
make  the  Rockies  his  home.  He  is  the  organizer 
of  the  famous  summer  school  at  Banff  to  which 
every  year  a  well-known  British  artist  goes  as 
resident  teacher.  The  painting  is  one  of  a  series 
of  fifty  oils  and  sketches  commissioned  by  the 
House  of  Seagram  to  introduce  Canada  to  the 
world.  They  were  on  view  in  London  during 
the  autumn,  and  will  in  due  course  have  visited 
most  of  the  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult 
to  praise  adequately  such  enlightened  patronage, 
a  tribute  at  once  to  the  imagination  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  firm  which  was  responsible,  and 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Bronfman,  its  president;  for, 
more  adequately  than  any  photography,  more 
convincingly  than  any  literature,  these  works  of 
art  convey  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  country  which  they  describe.  It  would  seem, 
too,  that  Canadian  artists  have  responded  well 
to  the  stimulus  provided  for  them.  They  were 
able  to  provide  the  right  admixture  of  aesthetic 
pleasure  and  documentary  accuracy.  Eventually 
the  paintings  will  be  distributed  to  the  art  galler- 
ies of  Canada,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
none  of  them  was  able  to  remain  in  England.  In 
the  country  of  their  origin  they  will  be  preach- 
ing to  the  converted. 

Treasures  from  Luton  Hoo 

ART  treasures  amassed  by  the  Wernher  family 
-L\.  at  Luton  Hoo  must  count  amongst  the 
more  outstanding  of  recent  private  collections 
in  Europe.  The  house,  itself  an  architectural 
masterpiece,  is  now  open  to  visitors  during  part 
of  the  year ;  but  for  those  who  are  unwilling,  or 
unable,  to  make  the  journey  into  Bedfordshire, 
Sir  Harold  Wernher  brought  the  bulk  of  the 
paintings  to  London,  where  they  have  been  on 
view  at  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery.  Although  it 
was  not  possible  to  include  the  Bcrmejo,  which 
in  any  case  was  on  loan  to  the  National  Gallery 
for  a  long  period,  nor  the  fine  Altdorfer,  there 
were  works  enough  to  show  the  taste  and  dis- 
crimination which  have  gone  to  the  amassing 
of  these  masterpieces.  The  Reynolds  portrait  of 
Lady  Price  must  count  amongst  that  artist's 
finest  paintings,  and  the  little  Frans  Hals  is  a 
miracle  of  freshness  and  lucidity.  Though  lack- 
ing a  precise  attribution,  the  Umbrian  Madonna 
is  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  style  of  that 
school :  and  of  the  landscapes,  one  especially 
deserving  of  attention  was  that  by  Patrick 
Nasmyth  of  a  view  of  Harrow. 

Football  and  the  Fine  Arts 

SO  divorced  is  most  contemporary  art  from 
contemporary  life  that  when  the  Football 
Association  announced  that  it  was  offering  a 
series  of  magnificent  prizes  for  works  of  art 
connected  with  the  game  of  Association  Foot- 
ball, most  people  were  sceptical  about  the  out- 


'CALGARY   ;  HY  A.  C.  LEIGHTON,  R.B.A.  !  SHOW  N  IN  HOUSE  OF  SEAGRAM  VlTIES  OF  CANADA'  EXHIBITION 
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conic.  They  expected  cither  too  much  football 
or  too  much  art.  In  fact,  as  the  exhibition  of 
winning  and  selected  entries  showed,  many  ar- 
tists achieved  an  admirable  compromise.  It  is 
clearly  too  sanguine  to  expect  even  the  most  un- 
critical exponent  of  modern  art  to  be  entirely 
happy  about  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  geometric 
shapes  with  the  title  Arsenal  v.  Everton,  whilst 
fans  of  the  game  might  applaud  an  accurate 
account  of  some  football  tourney  entirely  lack- 
ing in  aesthetic  appeal.  The  compromise  was 
most  happily  achieved  by  L.  S.  Lowry's  view  of 
the  scene  outside  a  northern  ground  on  a  bleak 
Saturday  afternoon,  by  the  meticulous  visual 
accuracy  of  Susan  Benson  and  L.  L.  Toynbee, 
and  by  the  brisk  bravura  of  Brian  Robb's 
struggling  figures. 

De  Lanskoy 

RUSSIAN  contribution  to  modern  paint- 
ing is  more  considerable  than  would  ap- 
pear at  first  sight;  and  some  moral  is  probably 
to  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  its  most  signifi- 
cant manifestations  arc  nearly  always  the  work 
of  emigres.  Comte  Andre  de  Lanskoy  was  born 
in  Moscow  in  1902,  and  after  serving  for  a  while 
with  the  White  Army,  took  refuge  in  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  painting.  An  artist 
of  considerable  creative  vitality,  his  paintings 
have  recently  been  on  view  at  Tooth's  Gallery 
in  Bruton  Street,  London.  They  reveal  an  artist 
sensitive  to  the  discoveries  of  our  time,  and  yet 
retaining  an  innate  love  of  the  actual  quality  of 
paint  and  exercising  great  craftsmanship  in  its 
handling. 

Surrealism  Revisited 

SINCE  the  middle  thirties  there  has  not  been 
much  heard  of  the  Surrealist  movement 
which  had  set  out  so  bravely  to  give  us  a  new 
art  and  a  new  aesthetic.  One  of  the  most  famous 
practitioners  of  the  style  is  the  Belgian  painter 
Rene  Magritte:  and  we  have  recently  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  his  latest 
developments  at  the  Lefevre  Gallery.  Like  most 
of  his  fellows,  his  technique  is  meticulous,  re- 
miniscent in  some  ways  of  that  of  Caravaggio 
or  even  of  Ingres  at  his  most  pedestrian.  It  is 
only  in  his  rejection  of  ordinary  concepts  of 
space  and  time  that  Magritte,  who,  we  are  told, 
lives  in  a  semi-detached  house  in  a  Brussels 
suburb,  offends  the  canons  of  logic  and  reason. 
And  he  does  so  in  a  way  which,  though  it  may 
stimulate  certain  faculties  of  the  imagination, 
proffers  little  pleasure  and  no  delight.  The  critic, 
unless  he  is  also  equipped  with  the  complicated 
apparatus  of  a  psychiatrist,  can  derive  only  a 
modicum  of  satisfaction  from  paintings  whose 
esoteric  quality  he  has  no  hopes  of  conveying  to 
his  reader. 

Chinoiserie 

NATIONAL  achievements  in  the  fine  arts 
have  a  curiously  stunting  effect  on  the 
successors  of  those  who  first  inaugurated  them. 
We  are  slow  to  believe  that  there  are  still  archi- 
tects in  Athens,  sculptors  in  Florence  or  draughts- 
men in  China.  That  this  attitude  is  patently  falsc 
was  convincingly  demonstrated  by  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Marlborough  Fine  Arts  Gallery  of 


works  by  Chao  Shao-An  and  Lydia  Chao  Ling- 
Fang.  Both  these  artists  arc  obviously  exponents 
of  the  ancient  discipline  of  Chinese  draughts- 
manship, and  yet  both  have  evolved  from  that 
tradition  a  style  and  an  attitude  which  arc  com- 
pletely original,  completely  new.  No  mere 
practitioners  of  a  delightful  but  outmoded 
archaism,  their  work  stimulated  the  imagination 
and  delighted  the  eye. 

A  Master  of  Movement 

IT  is  curious  how  few  modern  artists  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  motor-car  and 
the  aeroplane,  those  most  exciting  symbols  of 
modern  life.  The  one  great  exponent  of  the 
miracles  of  Alfa-Romeos  and  Canberras  is  Roy 
Nockolds,  whose  exhibition  at  the  Kensington 
Gallery  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
The  great  value  of  Mr.  Nockold's  paintings  is 
that  they  combine  absolute  accuracy  with  verve 
and  atmospheric  colour.  Whether  he  is  painting 
a  racing  car  splashing  through  the  rain,  or  a  jet 
fighter  streaking  through  the  clouds,  his  gifts 
never  desert  him.  He  is  the  Munnings  of  the 
Machine. 

Some  Societies 

THE  early  winter  is  the  season  for  the  vari- 
ous society  exhibitions  which  enliven  the 
London  artistic  season,  and  display  side  by  side 
the  achievements  of  those  who  have  already 
made  their  names  in  the  world  of  art,  and  those 
who  are  hoping  to  do  so.  It  must  be  admitted, 
sorrowfully,  that  these  latter  arc  usually  in  the 
minority,  for  it  is  clear  that  artists  who  have 
with  pertinacity  and  courage  managed  to 
achieve  for  themselves  a  position  in,  say,  the 
New  English  Art  Club,  are  going  to  be  loath  to 
surrender  their  annual  chance  of  exhibiting  their 
works  in  favour  of  outsiders.  The  New  English 
is  indeed  now  one  of  the  respectable  clubs, 


though  last  year's  exhibition  seemed  to  hint 
that  it  was  showing  signs  of  becoming  more 
daring  than  for  some  years  past.  Outstanding 
were  the  portrait  by  Anthony  Devas,  the  nude 
by  Felicity  Taylor,  Lionel  Buhner's  landscape, 
and,  of  course,  the  views  of  Oxford  by  the  late 
Sir  Muirhcad  Bone,  whose  death  has  been  such 
a  blow  to  British  Art.  The  Royal  Institute  of  Oil 
Painters  is  less  strictly  attached  to  an  artistic- 
code,  and  at  its  exhibition  were  to  be  seen  a  wride 
variety  of  paintings  which  had  in  common  only 
a  certain  objectivity  with  regard  to  the  world  of 
visual  appearances.  Harry  Bush,  Clifford  Hall 
and  James  Dawson  were  amongst  the  painters 
whose  works  especially  stood  out. 

The  Image  of  Man 

E  like  to  think  of  ourselves,  not  entirely 
unjustifiably  perhaps,  as  the  heirs  of  Rome, 
nurtured  on  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  administrators, 
democrats  and  vaguely  addicted  to  an  aristo- 
cratic form  of  society.  The  letters  S.P.Q.R.  are 
remembered  long  after  the  discipline  of  the 
classroom,  and  those  tiresome  irregular  verbs, 
have  been  forgotten.  The  amazing  exhibition 
of  Roman  portrait  busts  which  w-as  held  at  the 
Arts  Council  Gallery  was  therefore,  to  many, 
almost  a  memory  of  things  past,  and  he  would 
indeed  be  either  blind  or  objective  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probability  who  did  not  think  that 
the  exhibition  might  well  have  been  one  of 
British  notabilities.  Collected  from  museums  all 
over  Italy,  it  demonstrated  the  steady  growth  of 
the  'imago'  from  its  Etruscan  and  Hellenistic 
beginnings,  through  its  republican  'verism'  to 
its  late  baroque  florescence.  Part  religious,  part 
political  in  its  purposes,  Roman  portrait  sculp- 
ture set  out,  above  all  other  things,  to  record  not 
generalized  humanity  but  the  historic  individ- 
uality of  certain  people.  To  this  task  it  brought 
all  the  peasant  cunning  of  Italy. 
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CONTRIBUTED  BY  R.J.CHARLESTON 


ELISA  S  TEEN  BERG,  known  to  Eng- 
lish readers  through  her  work  Modern 
Swedish  Glass  (1949),  has  now  produced  a  com- 
pact little  book  entitled  Flasks  and  Glasses 
(Flaskor  och  Glas,  Nordiska  Museum,  Stock- 
holm (1952):  27  pp.  +  64  Pis.:  9  kronor).  Al- 
though mainly  a  picture-book  (with  illustra- 
tions of  high  quality),  it  has  a  useful  introduc- 
tory essay  covering  the  history  of  glass  in 
Sweden  from  the  Third  Century  a.d.,  with  its 
imports  from  the  Roman  world,  up  to  the 
1930's.  Only  the  period  from  the  mid-Six- 
teenth to  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  needs 
to  be  considered  here.  Dr.  Steenberg's  book 
covers  this  ground  lightly  and  with  a  good 
sense  of  perspective.  Even  though  for  a  full 
account  of  the  subject  the  reader  must  turn  to 
H.  Seitz's  books  or  to  Dr.  Steenberg's  own 
Svenskt  Glas,  the  book  under  review  gives  an 
admirable  synoptic  picture.  The  history  of 
glassmaking  in  Sweden  offers  fascinating  paral- 
lels with,  and  contrasts  to,  contemporary  de- 
velopments elsewhere.  The  first  phase,  from 
about  1550  until  about  1650,  is  marked  by  the 
familiar  dependence  on  German  and  Italian 
glassmen.  The  Seventeenth  Century,  however, 
is  characterized  by  increasing  mercantilism,  a 
growing  use  of  native  labour,  and  finally  by 
the  evolution  of  a  genuine  local  style.  Here  the 
parallel  with  England  is  striking.  In  both 
countries  the  new  style  evolved  during  the  last 
decades  of  the  Seventeenth  Century;  in  neither 
were  the  elements  of  the  style  in  the  least 
original.  Yet  a  Kungsholm  glass  of  the  classic 
period  circa  1690-1720  (pages  50  ff. :  cf.  illus- 
tration on  this  page)  is  as  unmistakable  as  a 
contemporary  English  glass. 

Dr.  Stecnberg  discusses  many  of  the  foreign 
shapes  which  were  adopted  in  Sweden,  and 
illustrates  them  mainly  from  the  collections  of 
the  Nordiska  Museum.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  is  no  system  of  cross-reference  between 
text  and  plates,  the  more  so  in  that  the  plates 
frequently  give  no  indication  of  date,  nor  even 
of  whether  the  glass  in  question  is  considered 
Swedish  (e.g.  Plates  on  pages  29-31).  Particu- 
larly interesting  are  the  reconstructions  of  the 
wineglasses  made  for  Duke  Karl's  residence  at 
Nykoping  between  1579  and  1589,  with  their 
striving  after  Venetian  effects  in  terms  of  Ger- 
man methods  and  materials  (page  32);  the 
wonderful  Venetian-type  goblet  (page  33),  the 
stem  of  which  may  surely  help  to  elucidate  the 
term  'slang  Winglas'  used  in  1645  and  dis- 
cussed on  pages  8-9;  the  French-inspired  ring- 
flask  of  page  39  and  the  Germanic  'Kuttrolf'of 
page  42,  contrasted  with  the  characteristic- 
Swedish  forms  of  the  caraffc  and  jug  on  pages 
48-9;  the  extraordinary  survival  of  the  beaker 
on  three  ball  feet  (a  latc-scvcntecnth-centurv 
form  at  Nuremberg)  at  the  Casimirsborg 
glasshouse  in  the  second  half  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  (page  60) — perhaps  due  to  the 
revitalizing  influence  of  silver  shapes.  Finally, 


there  is  the  intriguing  wineglass  (page  67)  with 
the  words  God  Bless  Elconore  moulded  in  relief 
on  the  four  faces  of  its  shouldered  pedestal 
stem.  This  can  date  only  from  171 9,  when 
Charles  XII's  sister,  Ulrika  Eleonora,  was 
elected  Queen  by  the  Riksdag,  and  peace 
was  concluded  with  England  and  Hanover. 
Whether  it  was  made  in  England  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Queen,  or  by  an  Englishman  work- 
ing in  Sweden  (as  Seitz  thought),  probably 
only  a  chemical  test  could  decide.  Whatever 
the  solution,  this  in  England  ephemeral  mode 
of  decoration  struck  root;  for  other  glasses  of 
similar  stem-form  bear  the  inscription  rung 

HOLS  GLAS  BRUK  \sic}. 

The  'flasks'  of  Dr.  Steenberg's  title  are  large- 
ly confined  to  pages  34-49,  and  are  too  various 
for  further  discussion  here.  In  his  article 
'Flaskor  och  Buteljer'  ('Flasks  and  Bottles'), 
however,  Landsantikvarie  J.  E.  Andcrbjork 
deals  with  the  subject  of  glass  bottles  as  it  is 
understood  in  England  by  the  archaeologist  or 
the  collector  of  sealed  bottles  (off-print  from 
Svensk  Bryggentidskrift,  Nr.  6,  1952).  His  short 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  glass  bottle  in 
Sweden  is  illustrated  bv  surviving  eighteenth- 


OB]  I  T  ENGRAVED  WITH  THE  INITIALS  OF  ULRIKA 

i  riONORA  THE  YOUNGER  :  MADE  AT  THE  KUNGS- 
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century  examples  tellingly  juxtaposed  beside 
drawings  from  the  price-list  published  by  the 
Norwegian  Glass  Factory  in  1763.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  is  the  fact  that  in  Sweden  the  old 
methods  of  bottle-making  have  been  pre- 
served until  quite  recent  times.  This  survival 
of  tradition  is  well  brought  out  in  Glass-House 
Memories  (Glasbruksminnen  (ed.  J.  E.  Ander- 
bjork),  Smalands  Museum,  Shrift  Nr.  3,  Vaxjo, 
1944).  This  is  a  volume  of  fascinating  personal 
reminiscences  from  a  number  of  sources.  Al- 
though the  period  is  largely  the  late  Nineteenth 
and  early  Twentieth  Centuries,  the  primitive 
character  of  the  methods  used,  and  of  the 
workmen  who  used  them,  might  easily  lead  the 
reader  to  imagine  himself  back  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  or  earlier.  Much  light  is  also 
thrown  on  the  organization  of  the  glass- 
houses in  these  earlier  periods  and  their  strict 
regulation  by  written  codes,  as  revealed  in 
Fyra  Reglementen  for  Fyra  Svenska  Glasbruk 
fran  Fyra  Skilda  Sekler  (Four  Sets  of  Rules  for 
Four  Swedish  Glass-Houses  of  Four  Different 
Centuries),  edited  and  introduced  by  A.  Baeck- 
strom  and  published  by  the  Museum  at 
Vaxjo  (195 1).  The  sixteen  regulations  of  the 
Royal  Kungsholm  Glass  Works  (1683),  and  the 
six  main  sections  of  rules  enforced  at  the  Gote- 
borg  Glass  Works  (1799),  are  extraordinarily 
complex  and  exhaustive.  They  have,  so  far  as 
is  known,  no  counterpart  in  English.  This  is 
the  greater  pity  in  that  they  combine,  with  the 
normal  puritanical  code  of  behaviour  and  the 
inevitable  rules  for  the  assurance  of  the  em- 
ployer's interest,  regulations  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  very  nature  of  the  craft  of  glass- 
making.  They  therefore  throw  important 
light  on  the  methods  of  work  in  the  glass- 
houses of  these  centuries. 

Equally  praiseworthy  re-publications  of  old 
documents  are  the  facsimile  copies  of  the  edict 
of  L643  banning  the  import  of  foreign  glass 
(Kongl.  May:*  Forbudh  pa  allahanda  slags 
Glasgcschier  .  .  .,  Gothenburg,  1944),  and  of 
Samuel  Schultze's  Discourse  of  Glass-making 
.  .  .  of  1762  (Tal  om  Glas-makeriet  samt  om 
Kongsholms  Glas-hruk  .  .  .  (ed.  Y.  W.  Ander- 
bcrg),  Gothenburg,  L945).  J.  E.  Andcrbjork,  in 
'Den  aldsta  svenska  skildringen  av  glastillverk- 
ning'  (in  Glasteknisk  Tidskrift,  Nr.  3,  1953),  has 
edited  Peder  Mansson's  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  glassmaking  in  Italy  sometime  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
This  new  recension,  with  its  explanatory  and 
introductory  notes,  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
glass  literature,  and  deserves  mention  here  al- 
though not  strictly  concerned  with  Swedish 
glass,  and  despite  its  being  already  in  substance 
familiar  to  English  readers  from  S.  E.  Win- 
bolt's  IVealden  Glass. 

Last  comes  a  most  useful  bibliography  of 
books  and  articles  on  Swedish  glass:  Fb'rteckning 
over  Svensk  Glasliteratur  (edd.  Y.  W.  Ander- 
berg  and  J.  E.  Andcrbjork),  Vaxjo,  1950. 
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GEORGE  HAUPT 

EBENISTE  DU  ROI  A  STOCKHOLM 


WHEN  appointed  cabinet-maker  to  the 
King  of  Sweden  in  1769,  George  Haupt 
was  staving  in  England.  In  his  application  for 
membership  in  the  carpenters'  guild  of  Stock- 
holm in  the  following  year,  Haupt  draws 
special  attention  to  his  studies  abroad,  notably 
in  England  and  France.  A  native  of  Stockholm 
and  born  in  1741  as  the  member  of  a  family  ot 
joiners  for  several  generations,  Haupt,  how- 
ever, had  spent  his  first  years  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  workshop  of  Johan  Konrad  Eckstein, 
one  of  the  foremost  cabinet-makers  of  the 
Swedish  rococo.  The  high  level  of  Swedish 
eighteenth-century  furniture  and  interior  dec- 
oration is  largely  due  to  intimate  contact  with 
leading  French  art  circles,  mainly  established 
on  Royal  initiative.  The  interior  decoration  of 
the  newly  erected  Royal  Palace  in  Stockholm 
set  the  standard,  executed  by  a  colony  of 
French  artists  summoned  to  the  Swedish  capital 
for  this  purpose  in  the  1730's  and  '40's.  The 
French  masters  had  several  Swedish  appren- 
tices, and  it  was  an  imperative  for  the  most 
gifted  among  these  to  undergo  their  training 
in  Paris  itself. 

If  Haupt's  early  career  was  in  no  way  ex- 
ceptional for  a  Swedish  artisan  of  those  days, 
Royal  patronage  smoothed  the  way  for  him 
once  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  his  per- 
sonal qualifications  justified  his  position  as  the 
leading  cabinet-maker  of  the  city.  In  fourteen 
years  he  was  the  head  of  a  flourishing  work- 
shop (he  died  in  1784)  and  evolved  the  change 
in  Swedish  furniture  from  the  rococo  to  the 
early  classicist  style.  There  are  no  traces  of 
English  influence  in  Haupt's  work:  his  gout 
antique  has  a  distinct  Parisian  flavour.  But  as 
Haupt  had  already  left  the  French  capital  in  the 
1760's,  he  can  have  known  the  classicist  move- 
ment in  French  furniture  (the  later  so-called 
Louis  XVI  style)  only  in  its  very  earliest  stage. 
We  do  not  know  with  which  master  Haupt 
was  working  in  Paris — Jean  Francois  Leleu  and 
Henri  Riesener  have  been  suggested — and  it  is 
perhaps  a  sign  of  the  very  personal  touch  in 
Haupt's  work  that  onlv  documentary  evidence 
could  bring  light  on  this  question. 

There  are  a  number  ot  pieces  preserved  from 
Haupt's  workshop,  considering  the  short 
period  he  was  granted  to  work,  and  they  all 
give  proof  of  the  same  highly  skilled  crafts- 
manship, the  same  perfect  command  ot  the 
artistic  means  of  expression.  His  production  is 
of  a  very  even  quality,  and  the  different  tvpes 
of  commodes,  encoignures,  writing-desks, 
secretaires,  and  work-tables  which  left  his 
workshop  set  the  fashion  for  the  fittings  of  an 
elegant  Swedish  interior  of  the  Gustavian  era. 
The  Haupt  pieces  are  easily  recognized  by 
their  light  and  harmonious  proportions,  the 
restrained  use  of  gilt-bronze  ornament,  and 
the  perfect  interplay  of  this  ornament  with  a 


TRAVELLING  WRITING-CASE,  WITH  THE  SWEDISH 
COAT-OF-ARMS  UNDER  A  DUCAL  CROWN  :  SIGNED  BY 
GEORGE  HAUPT,  IN  1 799  :  ROYAL  PAL.,  STOCKHOLM 


small-patterned  marquetry-work  of  exquisite 
workmanship  and  subtle  colouring.  The 
bronzes  on  Haupt's  furniture,  meander-orna- 
ments, ribbons,  festoons,  etc.,  are  of  complete 
Louis  XVI  type,  partly  imported  from  Paris, 
partly  of  Stockholm  make.  The  marquetry- 
work  shows  the  different  varieties  of  precious 
wood  characteristic  of  Louis  XV  furniture. 
The  inlaid  garlands  are  often  of  lemon-wood, 
coloured  in  a  fresh  green.  There  is  little  varia- 
tion in  the  work  of  George  Haupt,  considering 
the  shape  of  the  turniture  as  well  as  its  decora- 
tion in  bronze  and  inlaid  work.  In  the  main 
there  are  two  types  of  commodes:  a  broader, 
three-partitioned  one  for  the  gentlemen  and  a 
smaller  one  for  the  ladies.  The  legs  of  the  com- 
modes as  a  rule  occupy  about  a  third  of  the 
entire  height,  still  preserving  the  bent  rococo 
profile,  and  thus  give  a  pleasing  effect  ot  grace 
and  lightness  to  the  entire  piece  of  furniture. 
The  tables  and  secretaires  are  straight-legged, 
but  bevelled  corners  and  airy  proportions  pre- 
vent anv  impression  of  austerity.  The  decora- 
tive scheme  on  the  front  of  a  Haupt  piece  is 
generally  composed  around  a  central  motif  of  a 
hanging  garland  of  laurel  leat,  sometimes  en- 
closing a  medallion  with  a  putto  blowing  the 
flute,  a  profile  bust  or  some  richly  ornamental 
initials.  On  the  ladies'  working-tables  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers  is  graciously  admitted.  The 
empty  spaces  are  otten  filled  in  with  the  diaper 
patterns  of  the  epoch,  but  always  kept  in  place 
and  framed  by  a  delicate,  interlaced  design.  On 
a  big  commode  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  the  central  panel  is  occupied  by  a 


rather  unusual  motif:  two  putti  arc  together 
supporting  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  This  emblem  was 
the  arms  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Family  of  the 
Vasas  (vase-sheaf ),  and  Gustavus  III  took  a  great 
pride  in  his  Vasa-ancestry.  Evidently  the  piece 
was  made  for  the  Swedish  Court  and  passed 
out  of  the  country  when  sold  at  one  of  the 
Royal  household  auctions  in  the  last  century. 

The  master  no  doubt  took  special  pride  in 
the  pieces  made  to  the  order  of  the  King.  One 
of  the  most  charming  pieces  of  furniture  in  the 
Royal  Palace  in  Stockholm  is  the  cradle  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  made  in  1778.  The  cradle  itself 
is  carved  by  J.  B.  Masrehez,  but  the  elaborate 
base  with  three  steps  and  rich  marquetry- 
work  are  executed  by  Haupt  after  the  design 
of  Jean  Eric  Rehn,  that  indefatigable  draughts- 
man, whose  never-lacking  taste  and  spirit  can 
be  discerned  in  so  many  of  the  finest  art  crea- 
tions of  the  Gustavian  epoch.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  general  output  ot 
Haupt's  workshop  was  built  up  on  designs  by 
Rehn;  but  such  a  co-operation  is  verified  in 
connexion  with  the  more  important  orders, 
made  for  Gustavus  III.  Such  is  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  cabinet  of  minerals,  given  bv 
the  King  to  Louis  Joseph  of  Bourbon,  Prince 
of  Condi,  and  handed  over  by  a  special  mission 
in  1774  at  the  chateau  of  Chantilly,  where  it  is 
still  preserved.  This  is  one  of  the  richest  pieces 
in  Haupt's  oeuvrc,  deliberately  made  to  suit  the 
sumptuous  French  taste.  The  inlaid  work  com- 
prises a  bundle  of  miner's  tools,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary top  of  the  cabinet  is  made  out  of  a 
heap  of  mineral  samples. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  the  phaeton,  the 
miniature  calash,  made  by  Haupt  in  1776  and 
sent  to  the  Empress  of  Austria  with  a  team  of 
twenty-one  little  Oland -ponies  as  thanks  for 
the  exquisite  Hungarian  wine  with  which  the 
Empress  had  endowed  the  Swedish  King. 

Haupt's  pieces  of  furniture  are  usually  signed 
and  dated:  in  rare  cases  on  the  front  in  inlaid 
work,  but  usually  with  the  signature  in  a  less 
obvious  place,  stamped  or  written  in  ink,  with 
pencil  or  red  crayon.  The  Swedish  Roval 
household  still  possesses  the  biggest  and  the 
finest  collection  of  Haupt's  work,  but  there  are 
also  notable  pieces  to  be  seen  in  the  National 
Museum  and  the  Nordiska  Museum  in  Stock- 
holm. Nowadays,  the  true  Haupt  pieces  very 
seldom  turn  up  in  the  open  market. 

The  name  of  Haupt  is  among  the  most  glori- 
ous ones  in  Swedish  eighteenth-centurv  art, 
and  his  work  still  enjoys  a  great  resonance  in 
the  heart  of  Swedish  connoisseurs.  This  is  most 
rightly  so,  because  a  good  Haupt  piece  em- 
bodies some  ot  the  best  qualities  in  Swedish 
industrial  arts  of  all  ages:  a  solid  execution, 
simplicity  of  torm,  a  fine  feeling  for  propor- 
tions, and  a  graceful  decoration,  logical  and 
discreet. 
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A  Unique  'Block  of  Twelve'  :  Sale  of  the  Lennoxlove  Toilet  Service 
Forgotten  Artist  :  Louis  XVfs  Brace  and  Bit 


SIX  days  (February  I2th-i5th,  I7th-i8th) 
were  given  up  to  the  sale  at  the  Koubbch 
Palace,  Cairo,  of  the  Stamp  Collections  for- 
merly owned  by  Prince  Farouk  and  later  the 
property  of  the  Republic  of  Egypt.  The  auction 
catalogue,  prepared  by  H.  R.  Harmcr  of  41  New- 
Bond  Street,  London,  contains  1,643  lots,  which 
together  were  expected  to  realize  well  over 
£100,000.  The  fabulous  Egyptian  Collection 
(i2th-i5th  February)  had  been  broken  into  over 
1,100  lots,  and  the  World  Collections  (i7th-i8th 
February)  comprised  nearly  450  lots. 

The  Egyptian  material  included  (Lot  55)  the 
unique  block  of  twelve  (6  x  2)  first-issue  (1866) 
S  Piastres  Rose  stamps  shown  on  this  page.  The 
catalogue  recorded  them :  'Used  on  large  part 
front  of  insured  cover  (weight  7S.1,  g.)  witli  10 
par.,  20  par.,  1  pias.  and  2  pias.;  from  Cairo  to 
Alexandria,  pmkd.  "Agos — 66  1 — Cairo"  and 
"Assicurate"  mark  in  frame.  This  remarkable 
piece  is  slightly  damaged  in  places,  but  is  the 
only  recorded  used  block.'  Another  superb 
Egyptian  piece  of  greatest  rarity  (Lot  213)  was 
a  complete  O.G.  sheet  of  200  5  Piastres  Yellow- 
Green  with  full  margins,  one  of  the  only  two 
known  sheets.  Also  believed  to  be  unique  were 
the  Plate  Proofs  (Lot  300),  1  mill,  to  10  mills,  in 
sheets  of  200,  20  mills,  to  200  mills,  in  sheets  of 
100,  all  variety  imperf.  and  on  water-marked 
paper.  Their  total  catalogue  value  (Zeheri)  is 
£E5,ooo.  They  were  sold  on  13th  February. 

In  the  collections  of  other  countries  were  some 
outstanding  groups  and  individual  rarities.  Lot 


1,208  (17th  February),  a  really  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  the  highest  philatelic  interest  and  im- 
portance, is  composed  of  rare  postmarks  of 
Austria,  Austrian-Italy  and  the  Levant.  The  ex- 
ceedingly rare  2c.  Rose,  one  of  the  'primitives' 
of  British  Guiana  (Lot  1,231,  17th  February),  was 
another  stamp  in  the  £1,000  class,  only  four 
single  copies  and  three  pairs  existing. 

Lots  1,247-50  (17th  February),  proofs  of  a 
Canadian  War  issue,  were  originally  in  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Collection,  as  was  also 
Lot  1,266,  the  Costa  Rica  Collection  presented 
to  the  former  President  in  1940.  Great  Britain 
included  a  rare  unused  block  (Lot  1,347,  I7th 
February)  of  the  6d.  Queen  Victoria  stamp  of 
1854,  and  a  block  (Lot  1,355)  of  a  stamp  similar 
to  the  ordinary  id.  black  of  1840,  but  prepared 
for  use  in  the  Royal  Household  and  by  Govern- 
ment departments. 

Two  very  rare  and  early  stamps  ot  Hawaii 
(Lots  1,365-6,  17th  February)  were  issued  to 
frank  letters  home  from  American  missionaries: 
and  Lot  1,620  (18th  February)  was  a  group  of 
great  historic  interest  in  a  two-volume  collection 
of  American  Civil  War  stamps  issued  by  the  Con- 
federate States. 

Perhaps  the  finest  single  piece  in  the  Collec- 
tion was  Lot  1,477  07th  February),  an  envelope 
bearing  a  pair  and  single  of  the  1858,  108-paralc 
stamps  of  the  Roumanian  Province  of  AJoldavia. 
Only  two  other  pairs  of  the  108-parale  exist,  and 
this  is  the  only  known  cover  franked  with  botli 
a  pair  and  a  single. 


Egyptian  Coin  Collections 

CONTRARY  to  erroneous  reports  which 
have  appeared  in  certain  newspapers  that 
the  Prince  Farouk  Coins  and  Medals  Collections 
would  be  sold  in  Paris,  the  sales  of  course  took 
place  in  Cairo  on  24th  February  and  following 
four  days  and  on  3rd  March  and  following  three 
days,  with  a  total  of  2,798  lots.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  items  were  four  Russian  gold  bars 
thought  to  have  been  used  for  banking.  They 
vary  in  weight  from  588  to  344  grammes.  One 
of  them  came  from  Aboukir,  and  came  to  the 
Farouk  Collections  from  the  Morgan  Collec- 
tion. The  three  others  were  found  in  Roumania. 

In  the  series  of  platinum  coins  there  were  97 
examples.  Normally  no  more  than  two  have 
appeared  in  one  sale  before.  Four  of  them  are 
British  platinum  sovereigns  minted  in  1861,  but 
the  greater  proportion  were  minted  in  Russia 
between  1830  and  1845.  There  was  a  complete 
set  of  British  banknotes,  ranging  from  10s.  to 
£1,000,  printed  in  1800:  and  a  set  of  1946- 
niinted  gold  coins  which  had  been  proposed  for 
use  by  United  Nations.  There  was  also  a  five 
'Europino'  gold  piece  made  for  the  United 
States  of  Europe. 

Toilet  Service  Lennoxlove 

THE  considerable  fortune  amassed  in  her 
time  by  Frances  Teresa  Stewart  (or  Stuart), 
wife  of  Charles  Stuart,  3rd  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  6th  Duke  of  Lennox,  passed  on  her  death  to 
her  cousin,  Alexander  Stewart,  sth  Lord  Blan- 
tyre.  With  this  fortune  was  purchased,  in  1703, 
the  estate  of  Lethington,  near  Haddington, 
which,  under  the  terms  of  her  Will,  was  re- 
named 'Lennoxlove'.  It  was  accordingly  a  for- 
tunate find  when,  about  fifty  years  ago,  there 
was  discovered,  in  a  disused  room,  the  superb 
Lennoxlove  toilet  service  (illustrated  on  page 
39),  which  was  offered  for  sale  at  Sotheby's 
on  25th  February.  Witli  it  were  also  sold  three 
important  Charles  II  salvers  on  feet  and  a  Charles 
II  silver-gilt  ewer.  All  these  items  were  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh,  from 
January,  1927,  to  October,  1953,  and  were  orig- 
inally illustrated  and  discussed  by  E.  Alfred 
Jones  in  The  Connoisseur  (March,  1933,  pages 
146-7). 

Practically  every  piece  of  this  superb  set 
carries  the  monogram  and  coronet  of  Frances 
Teresa,  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lennox.  The 
maker's  mark  is  stamped,  twice,  on  the  border 
of  the  oak-framed,  partly  veneered  in  walnut, 
mirror  (plate  size  13^  x  17L  in,),  which  bears, 
also,  the  Fermicr's  mark  of  Vincent  Fortier  and 
the  Paris  date-letter  tor  1676.  The  Fermier's 
mark  of  Vincent  Fortier  also  appears  on  the  pair 
of  large  caskets  (235  oz.  10  dwt.),  jewellery  stand 
(31  oz.  17  dwt.),  pair  of  7-inch-high  scent-bottles 
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(37  oz-  5  dwt.),  pair  of  jewellery  stands  (60  oz. 
7  dwt.),  two  circular  boxes  and  covers,  casket 
(54  oz.  8  dwt.  (all  in)),  and  pair  of  candlesticks 
(21  oz.  13  dwt.).  All  are  contained  in  cases  of  con- 
temporary French  morocco. 

Frances  Teresa  was  born  on  8th  July,  1647, 
the  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  Hon. 
Walter  Stewart,  third  son  of  Walter,  1st  Lord 
Blantyre.  She  was  brought  up  in  France,  where 
Louis  XIV  'would  fain  have  had  her  mother, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  cunning  women  in  the 
world,  to  let  her  stay'  as  an  ornament  to  his 
Court.  But  Queen  Henrietta  sent  her  to  England 
to  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II  with  a  letter  of 
introduction — 'la  plus  jolie  fille  du  monde'. 
Early  in  1663,  when  she  was  only  sixteen,  Frances 
became  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Catherine. 
In  July  of  that  year  Pcpys  noted  that  the  King 
'had  become  besotted  with  Miss  Stewart  and 
will  be  with  her  half  an  hour  together  .  .  .  \\  ith 
her  hat  cocked  and  a  red  plume,  with  her  sweet 
eyes,  little  Roman  nose  and  excellent  "taiile" 
she  is  now  the  greatest  beauty  I  think  I  ever  saw 
in  my  lite'. 

In  spite  of  the  King's  advances  and  persistent 
offers  of  titles,  she  accepted  the  offer  of  marriage 
of  Charles  Stuart,  3rd  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
6th  Duke  of  Lennox;  and,  in  1667,  joining  the 
Duke  at  'the  Beare  by  London  Bridge'  from  her 
rooms  in  Whitehall,  she  eloped  with  him  into 
Kent  where  they  were  married  privately.  She 
died  on  15th  October,  1702,  and  was  buried  a 
week  later  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  her 
effigy  in  wax  can  still  be  seen. 

Colour-plate:  Giovanni  Santi 

GIOVANNI  SANTI'S  (1435-94)  Adora- 
tion of  the  Infant  Christ  (cover  and  frontis- 
piece), panel,  8 J  by  1 1 1  in.,  in  the  possession  of 
Newhouse  Galleries  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  past  by  ProfessorWilliam  Suida 
in  an  article  on  three  unknown  works  by  this 
artist.  At  that  time  the  picture  was  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Oscar  Bondy  of  Vienna. 

The  picture,  as  Professor  Suida  pointed  out, 
is  a  small  panel  in  the  form  of  a  predclla,  though 
it  may  never  have  served  such  a  purpose.  This 
composition,  with  the  Virgin  kneeling  and  the 
naked  Child  lying  on  the  edge  of  her  mantle 
spread  out  on  the  ground,  corresponds  more  or 
less  to  the  form  in  which  this  scene  was  usually 
represented  in  Central  Italian  art,  Florentine  as 
well  as  Umbrian,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century.  But  it  is  very  unusual  to  find 
two  large  angels  wearing  long,  flowing  robes 
standing  by:  and,  moreover,  in  such  a  manner 
that  none  of  them  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
picture  and  appears  in  a  sense  the  principal 
tigure.  The  long,  simple  building  with  a  thatched 
roof,  the  Bethlehem  stable,  is  seen  above  the 
central  group.  At  each  side  of  the  scene  stands 
the  figure  of  a  saint,  St.  Francis  on  the  right,  St. 
Sebastian  on  the  left.  Giovanni's  hand  is  quite 
easily  recognizable  in  this  little  picture.  The 
Virgin,  as  well  as  the  Child,  are  unmistakable 
types  often  found  in  Giovanni  Santi's  art.  The 
angels,  with  their  peculiar  draperies  falling  in 
rich  but  rather  clumsy  and  heavy  folds  over 
their  slender  forms,  are  closely  paralleled  in  the 
Muse  Clio,  in  the  Palazzo  Corsini,  Florence, 


whose  connexion  with  the  art  of  Giovanni 
Santi  has  been  rightly  emphasized  by  A.  Vcnturi 
(Storia  delT  Arte  Italiana  VII,  Parte  II,  page  129). 

The  form  of  St.  Francis,  too,  is  to  be  found 
again  in  Giovanni's  undoubted  work.  We  need 
only  recall  certain  figures  in  the  frescoes  of  St. 
Domenico  at  Cagli.  The  figure  of  St.  Sebastia:i 
may  at  first  appear  strange  and  surprising.  But 
the  riddle  is  soon  solved  when  we  realize  that 
Giovanni  has  here  borrowed  from  one  of  his 
great  contemporaries.  The  figure  is  copied  fairly 
closely  from  the  'Youth'  in  Andrea  Mantegna's 
engraving  The  Bacchanalian  Croup  with  the  Wins 
Press,  B.  19.  This  fact  forms  a  charming  illustra- 
tion to  those  verses  of  rhymed  chronicle  in  which 
Raphael's  father  alludes  to  various  artists  of  his 
day  with  words  of  homage  and  admiration,  in- 
cluding Mantegna,  whose  paintings  he  says 
Duke  Frcderigo  of  Urbino  greatly  admired. 

This  little  picture  in  the  Newhouse  collections 
certainly  belongs  to  Giovanni's  last  years.  He 
died  relatively  young  in  1494.  If  the  little  picture 
can  be  dated  1490  (certainly  not  later  than  1494) 
this  would  give  a  terminus  ad  quern  for  Man- 
tegna's engraving. 

Watercolour  Tradition 
r"PHE  exhibition  of  watercolours  by  Charles 
_1  Harrington,  which  opened  at  the  Walker 
Galleries,  Old  Bond  Street,  towards  the  end  of 
last  month,  will  greatly  increase  the  reputation 
of  this  somewhat  obscure  artist.  Collectors  will 
immediately  recognize  a  watcrcolourist  of 
singular  merit  in  the  fine  English  tradition. 
Harrington  was  born  in  1865  and  died  in  1943. 
He  exhibited  at  various  societies,  and  numbered 
Royalty  and  other  important  patrons  among  his 
admirers.  If  his  diffident  temperament  prevented 


him  from  gaining  the  prominence  he  deserved, 
a  certain  posthumous  fame  will  grow  with  time. 
The  artist  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  such 
masters  as  Peter  de  Wint  and  Thomas  Collier. 
These  good  influences  are  obvious  in  his  style, 
but  he  retained  his  own  personality.  Harrington 
was  born  at  Brighton,  and  made  the  Sussex 
Downland  his  happy  hunting-ground.  He  did 
hundreds  of  drawings  of  this  quiet  but  essentially 
lovely  neighbourhood.  Occasionally  he  sketched 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk,  as  he  always  pre- 
ferred wide,  open  pastoral  lands  and  expansive 
skies.  Harrington  was  undoubtedly  a  master  of 
the  limpid  wash,  and  his  technical  powers,  par- 
ticularly with  skies,  as  well  as  his  sentiment  for 
the  scene,  whatever  the  atmospheric  conditions, 
are  a  pleasure  to  contemplate.  Among  other 
excellent  drawings  I  would  specially  mention 
Wokefield  Park,  Berkshire  Meadows  and  Lewes 
Downs,  Winter,  1923. 

Request:  Sir  John  Rothenstein 

CATALOGUES  of  both  the  British  and 
foreign  collections  are  being  prepared  by 
the  Tate  Gallery.  This  work  is  handicapped  by 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Gallery's  library,  due  in 
part  to  losses  sustained  in  the  Thames  flood  of 
1928.  I  am  therefore  asked  by  Sir  John  Rothen- 
stein, director  and  keeper,  to  appeal  to  other 
Galleries  to  place  the  Tate  on  their  mailing  lists. 
An  appeal  is  also  made  to  anyone  who  may 
possess  spare  catalogues,  periodicals  or  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  work  of  artists  within  the 
scope  of  the  Gallery's  collections  (British  Paint- 
ing (Sixteenth  Century  to  the  present  day)  and 
modern  French  Painting  and  Sculpture  from 
about  1850)  to  communicate  with  the  Librarian, 
Tate  Gallery. 
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'the  village  church'  :  by  ai tred  ranki  ey  :  canvas,  45  x  34  in.  :  collection  Alfred  cave,  esq. 


Colour-plate:  Metropolitan 

ART  Treasures  of  the  Metropolitan  is  described 
^T-  by  its  publishers  *  as  a  'spectacular  book". 
In  the  very  complete  and  scholarly  presentation 
of  the  European  and  Asiatic  collections  of 
America's  greatest  museum  in  the  manner  of 

*  Thames  &  Hudson  Ltd.,  244  High  Holborn,  Lon- 
don, W.C.I  (£5),  130  reproductions  in  full  colour 
and  gold  of  paintings  and  objects,  including  Oriental 
works  of  art. 


this  book,  the  publishers'  claim  is  almost  an 
understatement.  The  cream,  specially-selected 
objects  of  the  Metropolitan,  is  in  fact  laid  before 
the  reader  in  a  way  never  before  achieved.  In 
addition  to  paintings  there  arc  religious  objects, 
stained  glass,  tapestries,  period  rooms,  jewellery, 
bronzes  and  ceramics.  There  is  also  sculpture  of 
all  periods  and  civilizations;  except  American 
which  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  volume. 
The  several  curatorial  departments  concerned 


in  the  presentation  of  the  works  of  art  shown  are 
also  responsible  for  the  detailed  explanatory 
notes  which  appear  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
From  the  department  of  Mr.  William  C.  Hayes, 
Curator  of  Egyptian  Art,  come  the  notes  on  the 
colour-plate  of  the  Lotiform  Cup  shown  facing 
page  36.  The  whole  goblet  is  covered  with  dec- 
oration m  low  relief,  the  base  and  stem  repre- 
senting an  inverted  bunch  of  lotus  flowers  and 
the  lower  part  a  single  open  blossom  of  the 
white  lotus.  Above,  in  three  bands,  are  scenes 
representing  the  water  full  of  fishes,  then  the 
surface,  with  papyrus  skiffs  moving  among  the 
reeds,  the  skiffs  full  of  wild  animals  and  birds. 
More  or  less  solid  ground  is  represented  in  the 
uppermost  band,  in  which  the  birds  and  animals 
are  shown  with  their  captors,  waiting  to  be 
collected  by  the  boatmen.  Although  a  number 
of  fragments  of  this  type  of  goblet  are  known, 
it  is  rare  to  find  a  complete  example,  or  one  111 
which  the  original  colour  is  so  remarkably  and 
so  perfectly  preserved. 

Forgotten  Artists — I 

ALFRED  RANKLEY  was  born  1819  or 
.  1820  in  London,  where  he  died  on  7th 
December,  1 872.  He  exhibited  thirty-eight  pic- 
tures at  the  Royal  Academy;  many  of  them  were 
engraved.  Not  much  more  than  these  bare  facts 
is  known  of  the  artist  and  his  work.  It  is  aston- 
ishing that  an  artist  who  clearly  enjoyed  some 
measure  of'  popularity  and  whose  work  sur- 
passes in  cjuality  most  of  his  contemporaries 
should  have  now  fallen  into  complete  oblivion. 

77/r  1  Wage  Church,  reproduced  on  this  page, 
and  owned  by  Mr.  Alfred  Cave,  had  always 
been  regarded  as  the  work  of  W.  P.  Frith.  But 
recent  cleaning  clearly  revealed  Rankley's 
signature  and  the  date  1846.  Though  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  Frith's  style  it  distinguishes 
itself  by  a  more  delicate  drawing,  lighter  and 
brighter  colouring,  and  by  a  well-balanced 
composition  not  always  to  be  found  in  Frith's 
work. 

The  figures  111  Rankley's  painting  are  not 
added  one  by  one  and  grouped  together  in  an 
artificial  way.  They  are  revealed,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  bright  light  that  falls  through  the  high 
windows  of  the  little  church.  The  fact  that  some 
of  the  young  men  in  the  foreground  are  in 
eighteenth-century  costume  in  no  way  detracts 
from  a  sincerely  felt,  religious  scene. 

This  work  by  Rankley  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1847,  the  catalogue  giving 
the  sub-title:  'And  fools  who  came  to  scoff, 
remained  to  pray.'  It  is  also  known  that  The 
1  'illage  Church  was  engraved.  Yet  in  spite  ot 
diligent  search  no  copy  of  the  engraving  has  as 
yet  come  to  light. 

Versailles  in  Books  and  Pictures 

WE  can  congratulate  Mr.  Desmond  Flower 
for  his  work,  in  co-operation  with  M. 
Rene  Varm,  cultural  counsellor  at  the  French 
Embassy  in  London,  in  presenting  at  the  Na- 
tional Book  League  the  history  of  the  great 
Chateau  of  Versailles,  and  the  people  who  lived 
there,  in  important  selected  books  and  pictures. 
They  remind  visitors  of  the  greatness  and  power 
of  France  in  other  centuries,  and  recall,  as  much 
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:  as  anything  could  to-day,  the  stirring  life  and 
times  in  which  Versailles  is  enshrouded. 

From  the  day  in  1607  when  the  six-year-old 
Dauphin,  soon  to  become  Louis  XIII,  first  con- 
ceived the  most  splendid  palace  in  Western 
civilization,  the  feeling  for  Versailles  grew  on 
succeeding  French  monarchs.  We  see  Louis  XIV 
directing  the  affairs  of  France  from  Versailles: 
and  later  its  corridors  hushed,  firstly  in  expec- 
tancy of  bad  war  news,  and  later  in  mourning 
for  Royal  children  struck  down  by  smallpox. 
And  after  Louis  XV  came  of  age  and  governed 
from  Versailles,  sharing  his  life  there  between 
Mine  dc  Pompadour  and  Mme  du  Barry,  it  is 
probably  Marie-Antoinette  who  most  left  her 
mark  at  Versailles.  The  Petit  Trianon,  although 
it  existed  as  a  private  home  for  Louis  XV,  is  re- 
membered because  of  her.  Her  bedroom  is  pre- 
served intact.  Her  village  is  famous. 

Stolen  Miniature 

Versailles  reached  its  greatest  peak  of  magnifi- 
cence in  the  lifetime  of  Francoise-Athenais  de 
Rochechouart  Marquise  de  Montespan  (1641- 
1707).  She  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and 
succeeded  Mme  de  la  Vallierc  as  maitresse  en  tire 
in  1668,  her  eventual  downfall  being  attributed 
to  her  arrogance,  cupidity  and  suspected  traffick- 
ing with  poisoners.  She  bore  the  King  eight 
children.  A  miniature  of  her  seated  in  a  classical 
and  architectural  landscape,  by  Louis  de  Cha- 
tillon  (i639?-i734),  190  x  127  mm.,  and  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  was  regret- 
tably stolen  not  long  after  the  exhibition  opened. 
Its  return  is  now  sought. 

Chinese  Blue-and- White 

THERE  has  probably  never  before  been 
such  an  opportunity  to  study  the  whole 
range  of  Chinese  blue-and-white  porcelain  as  in 
the  exhibition  of  Oriental  art  recently  held  at 
the  Arts  Council  Gallery,  London.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  co-operation  with  the  Oriental  Ceramic- 
Society.  The  340  exhibits  chosen  from  the 
private  collections  of  members  in  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  France  covered  a  period  of 
more  than  six  hundred  years.  The  exhibition 
included  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  examples 
of  the  important  fourteenth-century  wares, 
which  were  exported  from  China  to  the  Near 
East.  Hitherto  it  has  hardly  been  possible  to 
study  these  wares  except  in  the  National  Mu- 
seums of  Teheran  and  Istanbul,  where  they  are 
well  represented.  Also  exhibited  was  a  large 
group  of  hfteenth-century  wares,  and  provincial 
wares  from  the  provinces  of  Fukien  and  Annam. 
The  Annamese  wares  are  little  known  in  the 
West,  and  the  group  shown  aroused  consider- 
able interest. 


TRADE  NEWS 


Unusual  Etui 

LADIES'  toilet  cases,  or  etuis,  of  the  middle 
u  and  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
are  familiar  enough  objects  to  anyone  who 
makes  a  practice  of  frequenting  leading  antique 
shops,  but  one  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 


century  is  a  far  rarer  phenomenon.  The  example 
here  illustrated,  the  property  of  Messrs.  David 
Black  &  Sons,  1  Burlington  Gardens,  New- 
Bond  Street,  London,  W.i,  is  of  much  the  same 
design  and  shape  as  the  later  itui  but  rather 
larger  in  size,  since  it  has  to  accommodate  knife 
and  fork  as  well  as  the  usual  toilet  implements. 
It  is  of  silver,  engraved  with  delicate  interlacing 
scrollwork  in  the  manner  of  the  early  Eighteenth 
Century-,  but  the  most  interesting  features  are 
the  polychrome  enamelled  plaques  with  which 
it  is  mounted. 

English  enamelling  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Battersea  factory  in  1753  is  shrouded  in 
mystery.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  existed;  for 
many  names  of  enamcllers  working  in  the  Mid- 
lands during  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  are  known.  But  hitherto  no  single  ex- 
ample of  their  work  has  been  produced.  Here, 
however,  we  have  an  undoubted  example  of 
English  enamelling  of  the  early  Eighteenth 
Century:  not  admittedly  of  any  particular 
aesthetic  significance,  but  nevertheless  some- 
thing of  a  documentary  piece.  The  enamel 
panels  are  coarsely  painted  in  rather  garish 
colours  with  figures  of  ladies  in  the  manner  of 
Kneller.  The  question  arises  as  to  who  was  the 
artist?  We  find  enamels  being  produced  at  this 
period  by  the  portrait  miniaturists  and  the 
watch-case  enamcllers,  though  the  latter  were 
already  becoming  unfashionable.  However,  the 
quality  of  the  work  of  either  of  these  groups  was 
considerably  higher,  and  if  it  be  the  work  of 
either,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  merest  ap- 
prentice. Where  it  was  produced  is  also  uncer- 
tain: the  Midlands,  in  particular  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham,  were  already  centres  of  the  toy 
trade,  as  such  articles  were  called,  but  the  rather 
unusual  design  of  this  piece  suggests  the  more 
sophisticated  air  of  the  capital.  In  view  of  its 
apparently  unique  character,  it  may  be  that  it 
was  the  work  of  an  amateur  who  had  his  enam- 
els mounted  up  as  a  gift  to  some  lady  of  his  fancy. 

Longton  Hall  Cabbage 

KNOWLEDGE  of  the  existence  of  William 
Littler's  Longton  Hall  Staffordshire  porce- 
lain factory  (1750  to  1760)  comes  largely  from 
advertisements  dated  1752,  1754,  1757,  1758  and 
1760.  In  the  last-named  year,  as  noted  by  W.  B. 
Honey  (European  Ceramic  Art,  Faber,  London), 
the  stock  was  offered  for  sale,  'as  the  partnership 
is  dissolved' :  and  thereafter  little  more  is  known 
of  its  history.  In  the  1750's,  Littler's  manufactory 
produced,  among  other  things,  a  variety  of 
naturalistically  modelled  porcelain  table  wares 
in  the  form  of  leaves — 'made  exactly  to  Nature', 
as  the  announcements  state — the  important, 
life-size  cabbage  tureen  with  leaf  stand  shown 
on  this  page  being  a  rare  and  attractive  example. 

An  announcement,  in  fact,  in  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser on  1 2th  April,  1757,  states:  'To  be  sold 
by  Auction,  by  Mr.  Ford,  at  his  Great  Room  at 
the  Upper  End  of  St.  James'  Hay  Market.  A 
new  and  curious  Porcelain  or  China  of  the  Long- 
ton  Hall  Manuf  actory  .  .  .  consisting  of  Tureens, 
Covers,  and  Dishes  .  .  .  Leaf  Basons  and  Plates, 
Melons,  Collinowers  .  .  .'  etc.  The  example  here 
shown  is  in  the  possession  of  Winifred  Williams 
(Antiques),  38  South  Street,  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 


EARLY-XVIIITH-CENT.  ETUI,  WITH  KNIFE,  FORK, 
TOILET  IMPLEMENTS   :   DAVID   BLACK  AND  SONS 

Purchaser  Protection 

THE  six  months  of  grace  allowed  by  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1953,  ran  out  on 
31st  January,  and  it  is  now  a  criminal  offence, 
punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both,  to 
apply  a  false  or  misleading  trade  description  to 
goods  offered  for  sale  in  Britain.  The  field  in- 
cluded relates  to  quality  as  generally  understood 
in  the  trade  and  fitness  for  purpose. 

Although  no  action  under  the  former  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Acts  on  second-hand  goods 
appears  ever  to  have  been  taken  by  the  retailer 
trades  organizations  or  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  warranties 
as  'free  from  worm'  are  not  as  much  now  con- 
trolled as  'crease-proof  or  'fadeless'. 

The  dual  objective  of  the  legislation  is  to  pro- 
tect the  purchaser  from  being  misled  and  to  pro- 
tect the  honest  trader  from  unfair  competition. 
The  success  will  be  measured  not  by  the  number 


RARE  LONGTON  HAI  I  CABBAGE  TUREEN  &  STAND  : 
WINIFRED    WW  HAMS    (ANTIQUES),  EASTBOURNE 
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of  prosecutions,  because  no  trader  will  wish  to 
appear  in  court  as  defendant,  even  if  he  could 
avoid  conviction,  but  by  the  degree  by  which 
standards  are  raised  within  each  trade.  No  trader 
is  forced  to  describe  goods,  but  if  he  misdescribes 
them  he  does  so  at  his  peril  and  may  have  to 
prove  his  innocence. 

Important  Art  Find 

COLLECTORS  and  dealers  have  occas- 
ionally, with  luck  assisted  by  knowledge, 
been  fortunate  in  finding  important  drawings 
and  paintings  that  for  a  long  time  had  been  for- 
gotten or  neglected.  In  this  connexion  I  have 
been  examining  a  Fantin-Latour  in  the  Norbert 
Fischman  Gallery,  26  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 
It  is  a  still-life  (15!  X  i2f  in.)  of  white  and  pink 
roses  in  a  green  vase,  with  peaches  and  grapes  in 
the  left  foreground.  The  flowers  are  centred  on 
the  canvas,  forming  a  beautiful,  natural  illumina- 
tion in  a  subtly  dark,  leafy  background.  The 
picture  is  eloquent  of  the  genius  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  flower-painters   and  probably 


dates  from  his  best  period,  the  1860's.  Where  it 
had  been  hiding  until  Mr.  Fischman  discovered 
it  in  a  sale-room,  who  can  say?  Fantin  had  many 
patrons  in  England  during  his  lifetime  and  fre- 
quently exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  I 
understand  that  its  beauty  and  style  were  all  but 
obscured  by  an  accumulation  of  dirt.  The 
singular  fact,  however,  is  that,  when  cleaned,  it 
bore  the  signature  of  Diaz;  no  less  famous  than 
Fantin,  but  not  as  a  flower-painter.  The  mystery 
was  literally  solved  when  this  signature  dis- 
appeared in  the  final  cleaning  operation,  reveal- 
ing Fantin's  signature  underneath.  The  logical 
explanation  is  that  somebody  at  a  time  when 
Diaz  was  in  demand  at  much  higher  prices  than 
Fantin  had  rescrted  to  this  trick.  Diaz,  no  doubt, 
had  something  of  the  brilliant  realism  of  Fantin 
for,  though  in  point  of  time  he  was  a  generation 
betore  the  flower-painter,  they  were  both 
devotees  of  natural  effect. 

There  is,  however,  a  Diaz  in  the  Fischman 
Gallery  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  link  between 
the  manner  of  Manet  and  Velazquez,  both  of 


plate  from  a  set  of  copeland-spode, executed 
in  i948  for  lord  and  lady  freyberg,  used  by 
queen  elizabeth  ii  on  her  recent  visit  to  new 
Zealand's  government  house,  Wellington 


whom  had  something  in  common.  The  subject 
is  a  woman  in  Victorian  dress  standing  with  two 
children  in  eighteenth-century  costume,  and  a 
seated  woman  behind  them.  It  has  that  freedom 
of  touch  which  was  to  develop  into  the  French 
Impressionism  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
work  of  Diaz,  known  mostly  for  his  Barbizon 
landscapes. 

News  in  Brief 
Acquisition — I:  Five  small  portraits  of  men 
and  women  in  eighteenth-century  dress,  by 
Arthur  Devis  (17LL-87),  have  been  purchased 
by  the  City  of  Birmingham  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery. 

Acquisition— 2:  The  National  Gallery  has 
bought  from  Thomas  Agnew  &  Sons,  London, 
two  large  Richard  Wilson  (L7L4-82)  subjects: 
A  View  of  Holt  Bridge  011  the  River  Dee  and  The 
Valley  o  f  the  Dee. 

Presentation  Silver — I:  Made  by  Garrard 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  designed  by  A.  G.  Styles,  a  set  of 
silver  plate  engraved  with  the  town's  coat-of- 
arms  has  been  presented  to  Hastings  Corpora- 
tion by  the  Went  Tree  Trust. 

Presentation  Silver — 2:  Commemorating 
the  endowment  of  the  Chair  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering, Cambridge  University,  a  silver  rose- 
water  dish  and  ewer  have  been  presented  to  the 
University  by  the  British  Electrical  and  Allied 
Manufacturers'  Association.  Manufacturers: 
Mappin  &  Webb  Ltd.  Designer:  M.  E.  Gould. 

York  Masses  MS.  Found:  Manuscript  of 
the  York  Masses,  believed  lost,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Minster  Library.  The  Masses  have 
been  transcribed  and  will  be  sung  in  the  Minster 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Fifteenth  Century  at 
the  York  Festival  next  June. 

Exhibits  Wanted:  Maharashtra  Industrial 
Museum,  Foona  2,  Bombay,  seeks  exhibits  from 
Britain  of  machines,  tools,  scientific  appliances, 
slides,  films,  catalogues,  books,  etc. 

Venice  Biennale,  1954:  Diary  date:  XXVII 
International  Exhibition  of  Art  (19th  June  to 
17th  October). 


'still-life'  :  fantin-latour  :  canvas,  153  x  12'i  in.  :  signed  lop  left  :  norbfrt  fischman  gallery 
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A  GUIDE  TO  OBJECTS  OF  VERTU  : 
SELLING  MARCH  10-13  AND  MARCH  17-20 
AT  THE  KOUBBEH  PALACE,  CAIRO 


THE  disposal,  and  consequent  international  dispersal,  of  the  works 
of  art  assembled  by  Prince  Farouk,  which  at  the  commencement  of 
this  sale  last  month,  finishing  this  month,  belonged  to  the  Egyptian 
Republic,  will,  in  some  respects,  be  comparable  with  the  sales  of  the 
Whitehall  Collections  under  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  contents  of 
Versailles  in  1793.  These  great  Egyptian  sales  will  certainly  constitute 
the  most  valuable  series  of  their  kind  in  international  importance  to  have 
been  held  in  this  century.  Auctioneers  appointed  by  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment will  conduct  the  sales,  Messrs.  Sotheby  of  London  having  acted 
as  general  advisers,  and  producers  and  publishers  of  the  formidable  cata- 
logues. As  stated  on  page  36,  Messrs.  Harmer  of  London  prepared  the 
stamp  catalogues,  and  Mr.  Fred  and  Mr.  Albert  Baldwin  of  London 
advised  on  the  cataloguing  of  the  coins. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  periods  of  the  whole  scries  will  undoubt- 
edlv  be  the  days  upon  which  the  Objects  of  Vertu,  Gold  Objects  and 
Jewellery  are  sold.  In  the  objects  of  vertu  are  represented  the  master 
craftsmen  of  nearly  all  countries  and  periods.  Works  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  are  particularly  numerous  and  there  are  complete  collections  of 
every  type  of  luxury  article:  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI  and  Georgian  scent 
flagons,  enamelled  or  gold  or  of  coloured  golds  or  encrusted  with 
jewels;  etuis  to  hold  toilet  implements,  or  needles,  in  bloodstone  or  agate 
with  gold  cagework  mounts;  gold  patch-boxes;  and  a  superb  Louis 
XVI  brule-parfum  of  agate  with  solid  gold  mounts.  A  great  series  of  rare 
boxes  in  semi-precious  stones,  the  largest  collection  of  this  nature  ever 
to  be  offered  for  sale,  includes  several  made  in  the  Dresden  workshops  of 
Johann  Christian  Neuber  and  Chretien  Gottlieb  Stiehl.  Two  rare  and 
magnificent  Potsdam  or  Berlin  snuff-boxes  are  outstanding  in  this  sec- 
tion. Made  to  the  order  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  his  own  workshops, 
both  of  them  are  encrusted  with  floral  sprays  of  diamonds. 

The  ingenuity  and  craftsmanship  of  Swiss  and  French  workers  is 
beautifully  shown  in  watches  in  the  Egyptian  collections.  They  date 
from  1720  to  1820.  An  interesting  series  of  presentation  watches  depicts 
motifs  of  Egyptian  and  Turkish  interest,  and  an  item  from  England  is  a 
superb  architectural  table-clock  by  James  Cox.  Further  Swiss  skill  in  the 
fashioning  of  works  of  art  is  shown  in  a  whole  series  of  musical  aut- 
omata, on  which  moving  scenes  are  featured  to  the  accompaniment  of 


music.  The  always-sought-after  Fabcrgc  creations  include:  bell  pushes, 
stick  handles,  cigarette  cases,  bonbonnicres,  a  miniature  roulette  wheel 
and  an  Imperial  Easter  Egg  which  opens  to  reveal  a  swan  of  white  gold 
on  a  lake  of  aquamarine.  Works  by  all  his  leading  makers — Wigstrom, 
Perchin  and  Kollin — are  included. 

Among  the  'Valuable  Gold  Objects'  which  will  come  under  the 
hammer  will  be  an  18-ct.  gold  cocktail  set:  and  Gcneralfeldmarschall 
von  Brauchitsch's  baton  in  gold  and  silver  (dated  19th  July,  1940).  An 
impressive  array,  too,  is  provided  by  a  collection  of  over  two  hundred 
zarfs,  or  holders  for  the  small,  porcelain  handle-less  cups  for  Turkish 
coffee.  The  richer  examples  are  encrusted  with  diamonds,  rubies  and 
emeralds.  Many  are  of  Swiss  origin,  of  date  circa  1 840. 

The  examples  of  objects  of  veita  shown  on  this  and  the  following 
page  arc  as  follows,  lot  numbers  and  March  sale  days  being  shown  in 
parentheses:  (Below,  left  to  right):  Louis  XV  Gold  and  Enamel  Needle- 
case,  11  cm.  (Lot  665,  13th  March);  Gold  Astronomical  Watch,  by  Mar- 
gett,  London,  plain  gold  case  bearing  the  London  hall-mark  for  1783 
(371,  12th);  Faberge  Miniature  Roulette  Wheel  in  pale  blue  enamel  on  a 
guilloche  ground,  7  cm.  (142,  10th);  Eighteenth-century  Meissen  Porcelain 
and  Gold  Chatelaine  and  Watch,  the  movement  by  Stalpp,  Dresden,  a 
Chelsea  porcelain  Seal  of  a  standing  gallant  as  pendant,  a  similar  Meissen 
chatelaine  being  in  the  Ole  Olsen  Collection,  Copenhagen,  sale  cata- 
logue, May,  1953,  Lot  324  (455,  12th);  Royal  Jewelled  Rattle  with  pale 
sea-green  jade  handle  surmounted  by  Turkish  crown  in  brilliant-cut 
diamonds  and  graduated  bead  emeralds,  18  cm.  (871,  17th);  Diamond- 
encrusted  Fly  Whistle  Handle  (Menasha)  with  blue  and  red  enamel  ground, 
superbly  decorated  with  diamond  flower-heads,  scrolls  and  other  motifs 
set  in  silver,  22  cm.,  early  Nineteenth  Century  (870,  17th).  (Lower  row, 
left  to  right):  An  extremely  important  and  magnificently  decorated 
Berli)!  Diamond-sncrusted  Snuff-box,  o£bombe  form,  9-5  cm.  wide,  5-5  cm. 
high,  8  cm.  broad,  circa  1760  (355,  nth);  an  historical  Diamond-encrusted 
Enamelled  Gold  Snuff-box,  of  flat  oval  shape  seme,  the  lid  inscribed  in 
brilliants  with  the  name  of  Mahomed  Ali  flanked  by  laurel  garlands  also 
in  brilliants,  8-5  cm.  (354,  nth);  Inscribed  Historical  Snuff-box,  the  base 
inscribed  in  gold  on  an  orange  enamel  ground  'Attaquc  D' Hassan  Pacha 
Fauxbourg  D'Oczakow',  10  cm.,  late  Eighteenth  Century  (694,  13th); 
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rare  Swiss  Gold  and  Enamel  Pistol  Watch,  on  the  pressing  of  the  trigger  of 
which  a  lotus  flower  shoots  out  of  the  barrel  spraying  perfume,  n  cm., 
early  Nineteenth  Century  (591,  13th).  On  this  page  (from  left  to  right) 
are  shown:  an  important  James  Cox  Architectural  Clock,  signed  and  dated 
1756  on  the  key,  many  of  Cox's  finest  clocks  being  in  the  Palace  Mu- 
seum, Pekin  (617,  13th);  eighteenth-century  Gold  and  Hardstotie  Watch 
and  Chain  by  Johann  Christian  Ncuber  of  Dresden,  the  watch  move- 
ment by  L'Epine,  Paris,  the  case  inscribed  on  gold  and  with  lapis  inlay 

'TENDRE,  FIDEL,  ARDENT,  SINCERE,  SECRET,  CONSTANT,  UNIS  POUR  TOU- 

jours'  (457,  1 2th);  (above)  Grey  Agate  Cane  Handle,  12  cm.,  mark  of 
workmaster  Michel  Perchin  (140,  10th);  (two  pieces  below)  Louis  XV 
Gold  and  Enamel  Scent-fiacon  Case,  with  very  fine  hasse-taille  enamel  dec- 
oration, containing  four  gold-stoppered  crystal  scent  flacons  with  a  gold 
funnel,  4-6  cm.  high,  4-6  cm.  wide,  2-7  cm.  deep  (719, 13th),  and  Faberge 
Imperial  Bonhonniere,  by  Michel  Perchin,  the  chiselled  gold  lid  set  with 
the  Imperial  Eagle  in  black  enamel  below  a  diamond  crown,  bearing 
the  initial  'E,'  7  cm.  (141,  10th);  rare  Musical  Harp  in  gold  and  enamel 
with  a  watch  at  the  base,  enriched  with  split-pearl  decoration,  8  cm., 
early  Nineteenth  Century  (537,  12th). 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  items  mentioned  above  is  the  re- 
markable cightccnth-century  snuff-box  (Lot  No.  355).  It  was  made  in 
the  Berlin  workshops  set  up  by  Frederick  the  Great,  cither  as  a  gift  or 
for  his  own  use.  Another  magnificent  presentation  box  from  the  same 
workshop  forms  Lot  726  (13th  March)  and  is  described  below.  Another 
example,  in  diamonds  and  hardstonc  of  identical  form  and  from  the 
same  series,  is  in  the  Louvre  Museum.  A  few  other  less  elaborate  ex- 
amples are  in  the  Hermitage  and  Berlin  Museums  and  in  the  Wallace 
Collection.  None  of  the  known  objects  bears  makers'  marks.  Reference 
is  made,  in  this  connexion,  to  Pantheon  (February,  1930),  and  to  an 
article  by  Martin  Klar  on  'Berliner  Galanteriewaren  aus  Friderizian- 
lscher  Zeit'.  This  particular  box  from  the  Egyptian  Collections  appears 
to  have  been  hitherto  unrecorded  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  eighteenth- 
century  workmanship. 

Lot  726,  referred  to  above,  is  another  outstanding  and  highly  impor- 
tant Frederick  the  Great  Presentation  Snuff-box  in  Diamonds  and  Hardstones. 
It  is  of  large  size  (10-5  cm.  wide,  5  cm.  high,  S  cm.  broad)  and  bombe 
form,  and  of  brilliant  quality.  The  brown  moss-agate  ground  has  chased 
gold  mounts,  the  lid  with  a  wide  border  of  large  brilliant-cut  diamonds, 
some  with  pink  and  yellow  foil,  and  closely  encrusted  with  smaller  dia- 
monds. In  the  centre  is  a  spray  of  lotus,  tulips  and  other  flowers  tied  with 
a  ribbon  band,  and  similar  floral  sprays  on  the  sides  divided  by  vertical 
bands  in  coloured  golds,  the  base  with  a  narrow  foliate  border  in  col- 
oured gold  enclosing  a  hunting  scene  after  Oudry  in  hardstones  and 
coloured  golds  in  low  relief.  The  gold  rim  is  inscribed:  'Friedrich  der 
Grosse  Besass  mich.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  iibergab  mich  scinem  Sohne 
Albrecht  zum  Fidcikommiss  in  seiner  Familic.' 

This  superb  box,  which  was  owned  by  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia 


(1770-1840),  son  of  Frederick  William  II,  is  illustrated  by  Martin  Klar  in 
Pantheon  (February,  1930,  page  69)  in  the  article  'Berliner  Galanterie- 
waren aus  Friderizianischcr  Zeit'.  There  Klar  links  it  with  other  impor- 
tant boxes  in  the  Louvre,  at  Monbijou  and  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 

The  workshop  set  up  by  Frederick  the  Great  specialized  in  encrusted 
and  mosaic  work,  and  the  names  of  several  of  the  stone-cutters  are 
known  from  documentary  evidence.  The  technique  is  seen  also  on  the 
well-known  boxes  by  Neuber,  but  reached  a  new  development  in  this 
workshop.  The  encrusted  hunting  scene  at  the  base,  with  a  hound  at- 
tacking a  swan,  is  after  a  design  by  Oudry,  which  also  inspired  a  well- 
known  Vincennes  porcelain  group.  (For  Vincennes  see  this  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur,  pages  3-8.)  Other  snuff-boxes  from  the  same  workshop  arc 
illustrated  by  Max  von  Boehn  in  Das  Beiwek  der  Mode  (colour-plate 
facing  page  256).  See  also  Sotheby's  sale  catalogue  of  the  Emile  Werth- 
eimer  Collection  (Lot  280,  14th  July,  1953)  for  a  smaller  snuff-box  from 
the  same  scries  which  fetched  ^4,400. 

The  series  of  zarfs  will  be  offered  on  the  sixth  day's  sale  (18th  March). 
Examples  in  gold,  enamel  and  other  materials  are  included  in  Lots  905 
to  923,  and  the  jewelled  pieces  in  Lots  924  to  952.  Many  are  Swiss,  of 
nineteenth-century  workmanship,  Lot  952  being  of  particular  interest 
and  importance.  This  comprises  a  very  fine  and  important  Diamond  and 
Gold  Coffee  Set  consisting  of  a  circular  tray  and  twenty-four  zarfs.  The 
solid-gold  tray  has  an  enamelled  medallion  of  flowers  on  a  pale  pink 
ground  in  the  centre,  encircled  by  engraved  scrollwork.  The  scalloped 
rim  has  twenty-four  heart-shaped  enamel  panels  of  flowers  and  fruit  on 
a  pink  ground,  each  panel  with  a  border  of  diamonds,  the  intervals 
having  diamond  sprays  on  a  matt  blue  enamel  ground.  The  twenty-four 
zarfs  have  star-  and  flower-shaped  motifs  in  diamonds  and  diamond 
borders  enclosing  enamel  panels  of  flowers  and  trophies  on  a  matt  blue 
ground.  The  diameter  of  the  tray  is  50  cm.,  and  its  weight  all-in  5,225 
grammes.  It  is  of  Swiss  workmanship,  and  of  date  circa  1 840.  This  set  is 
contained  in  a  fitted  green  leather  case. 

Linking  the  Eighteenth  with  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  the  collection 
of  Swiss  and  French  Watches  and  Clocks:  Automata  and  Musical  (460-492, 
12th  March);  Jaquemart  Repeaters  (494-498,  12th);  Scenes  Galantes  (499- 
512,  1 2th);  Automata  Watches  (513-517,  12th);  Musical  Boxes  and  Aut- 
omata (518-547,  12th);  Singing-bird  Boxes  (548-553,  12th);  'Chinese' 
Watches  (554-566,  13th);  Form  (Montres  de  Fantaisie)  Watches  (567-615, 
13th);  Clocks  for  Oriental  Markets  (616-618,  13th). 

Made  between  1780  and  1820,  they  were  a  favourite  article  of  export 
to  the  Near,  and  particularly  to  the  Far,  East.  In  due  course  Swiss  collec- 
tors started  to  buy  them  back  from  their  Chinese  owners.  In  the  Egyp- 
tian collections  are  a  number  of  celebrated  examples  which  have  there- 
tore  made  the  double  journey.  They  are  illustrated  in  the  principal  works 
of  reference  and  come  from  such  well-known  collections  as  those  made 
by  Gustave  Loup  of  Geneva  and  Edmond  Gclis  and  B.  Franck  of  Paris. 
They  arc  similar  in  origin  to  the  rare  singing-bird  boxes. 


BOOKS  REVIEWED 


PERKINS  BACON  RECORDS:  Volumes 
I  and  II:  Extracted,  with  a  Commentary,  by 
the  late  Percy  dc  Worms,  with  Foreword  by 
Sir  John  Wilson,  Bart.,  C.V.O. :  (Royal  Phila- 
telic Society,  London :  £6  6s.  net) 

A  LL  interested  in  British  stamp  and  security 
printing  will  welcome  the  publication  by 
the  Royal  Philatelic  Society.  London,  of  Perkins 
Bacon  Records. 

Perkins  Bacon  &  Co.  engraved  the  die,  made 
the  plates  and  printed  the  Penny  Black,  the  first 
adhesive  postage  stamp,  in  1840.  In  subsequent 
1  years  they  produced  by  similar  processes  the  tri- 
angular labels  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New- 
foundland, the  squares  set  cornerwise  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  seated  Bri- 
tannia of  Mauritius,  Trinidad  and  Barbados,  and 
|j  a  host  of  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria  for  Britisli 
I  territories  overseas,  including  every  Australian 
i  State  and  New  Zealand.  The  firm's  foreign 
customers  for  postage  stamps  included  Chile, 
i  Turkey  and  Costa  Rica.  The  British  Colonial 
stamps  with  which  the 'Records' arc  largely  con- 
I  cerned  include  some  of  the  finest  engravings 
known  to  stamp  collectors  and  often  grouped 
under  the  title  of  'classics'. 

The  two  volumes  are  admirably  produced. 
They  represent  the  achievement  of  the  late  Percy 
de  Worms  who,  in  the  words  of  the  scholarly 
foreword  by  Sir  John  Wilson.  Bart.,  'was  a  per- 
son of  meticulous  accuracy'.  Between  1936, 
when  the  records  were  presented  to  the  Society 
by  three  British  stamp  dealers,  and  his  death  in 
1 94 1  de  Worms  extracted  the  pith  of  fifty  pack- 
ing-cases of  letters  and  records  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  comment  presented  the  story  of  each 
customer  or  prospective  customer.  His  manu- 
script and  his  extractions  from  somewhat  im- 
perfect original  records  of  engraving,  printing 
and  perforating  have  been  edited  and  prepared 
for  publication  by  John  Easton  and  Arnold 
Strange  over  a  three-year  period. 

Supporting  the  letterpress  arc  262  enlarged 
collotype  reproductions  of  drawings  and  die 
proofs  connected  with  the  British  Colonial  and 
foreign  postage  stamps  mentioned  in  the  text. 
These  arc  drawn  from  the  Royal  Collection  and 
the  collections  of  the  Society,  its  members  and 
friends.  They  show  how  artist  and  engraver 
succeeded  in  producing  a  pleasing  range  of  de- 
signs which  could  be  mass  produced  without 
risk  of  forgery.  Black-and-w  hite  shows  detail — 
indeed,  Perkins  Bacon  sent  a  black-proof  im- 
pression of  the  St.  Vincent  halfpenny  to  the  is- 
land in  the  fight  to  save  their  last  Colonial  con- 
tract for  stamps — but  it  remains  true  that  only 
expensive  colour-plates  could  reproduce  Per- 
kins Bacon's  magnificent  colours.  That  these 
were  not  always  acceptable  to  customers  is  best 
revealed  during  the  twenty-year-long  St.  Vin- 
cent story,  which  covers  over  thirty  pages. 

In  his  introduction.  John  Easton  suggests  that 
the  detailed  record  will  interest  the  economic 


historian.  Certainly  prices  are  quoted  of  a  varied 
list  of  articles  from  water-marked  handmade 
paper  at  iS  shillings  a  ream  to  steel  date-stamps 
at  20  shillings  each,  and  from  gum  to  colour. 
Portugal  was  a  customer  for  gum,  and  Belgium, 
at  a  cost  of  42s.  sd.,  secured  two  kegs  of  colour. 
There  are  references  to  allowing  a  5  per  cent, 
agent's  commission  'although  it  is  hard  upon  us 
[Perkins  Bacon)  to  do  so",  and  to  a  curious  pro- 
vision of  the  tariff"  in  Australian  states  which 
placed  a  duty  on  paper  that  could  be  avoided 
by  printing  a  border  round  the  margin  and 
binding  into  books.  Although  market  research 
was  an  unknown  science,  Perkins  Bacon  fre- 
quently explained  the  economics  of  their  busi- 
ness to  prospective  customers.  The  choice  lay 
between  a  small  plate  of,  say,  sixty  subjects, 
which  would  be  slightly  cheaper  to  make  but 
which  would  be  relatively  costly  to  print  from, 
in  terms  of  cost  for  a  thousand  stamps,  and  a 
large  one  of  two  hundred  and  forty  subjects. 
There  is  no  clear  evidence  from  the  text  of  why 
certain  Colonies  took  one  size  plate  rather  than 
.mother,  because  the  records  did  not  provide 
such  answers:  and  however  tempting  it  might 
be  to  theorize,  the  original  extractor  ruled  out 
such  glosses.  Only  in  a  few  instances  has  the  way 
been  signposted  for  further  study. 

The  economy  of  using  a  minimum  number  of 
different  drawings  of  the  portrait  heads,  and  in- 
troducing variety  by  ringing  the  changes  on  the 
rose-engine-turned  backgrounds,  themselves 
secure  against  imitation,  is  explained  to  the 
reader.  It  is  made  clear  to  him  that,  after  the 
Britannia  design,  this  economy  device  was  not 
explained  to  the  customers,  who  were  appar- 
ently all  satisfied  that  the  designs  they  got  were 
original.  They  were  generally  lectured  by  Per- 
kins Bacon  on  the  merit  of  using  one  plate 
printed  in  different  colours  to  denote  different 
values. 

The  main  achievement  of  the  introduction, 
aided  by  the  foreword,  is  to  draw  the  book  to- 
gether. The  history  of  Perkins  Bacon  and  the 
characters  of  those  who  guided  its  fortunes  are 


presented  helpfully.  No  editorial  apology  is 
offered  for  the  faults  and  weaknesses  revealed: 
John  Easton  is  neither  cold  nor  indifferent,  but 
he  is  just.  Illustrations  of  holograph  letters  in- 
cluded may  provide  the  graphologist  with 
material  to  amplify  his  comments. 

The  final  chapter  of  Volume  One  has  the 
dramatic  title  of  'The  Beginning  of  the  End". 
Leaving  aside  the  question  of  whether  this  is  bad 
philosophy,  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  Penrose 
[ulyan,  the  Agent-General  for  Crown  Colonies, 
was  instrument  of  destiny  rather  than  villain. 
Between  February,  1859,  and  June,  1N62.  Per- 
kins Bacon  showed  themselves  as  unpunctual, 
willing  to  blame  others  for  their  failures,  some- 
what cavalier  in  their  treatment  of  the  property 
of  others  in  their  charge,  and  a  little  impudent. 
Finally  they  admitted  to  having  a  thief  in  their 
employ.  As  a  result,  much  Crown  Agent  busi- 
ness went  to  De  La  Rue  who,  in  many  cases, 
used  the  old  plates.  But  the  beginnings  of  this 
loss  really  lie  earlier,  as  is  shown  by  the  New 
South  Wales  record.  Moreover,  the  decline,  cul- 
minating in  the  closure  of  the  firm  in  1935,  was 
not  uninterrupted. 

While  the  student  can  use  the  appended  lists  in 
the  Second  Volume  in  order  to  elucidate  in- 
dividual problems,  the  general  reader  can  gain 
additional  insight  by  constructing  a  production 
time-table  from  estimate  or  drawing  to  die, 
roller  and  plate  and  so  to  printer,  perforator  and 
packer  for  dispatch.  It  is  in  this  section  of  the 
'Records'  that  there  is  some  slight  lack  of  edi- 
torial correction  or  marking  of  errors  contained 
in  the  original  records,  such  as  that  for  perforat- 
ing on  29th  April,  1880,  in  both  original  and 
extracted  lists,  or  as  that  for  printing  St.  Vincent 
stamps  in  the  first  week  of  August,  1868.  In 
general,  there  is  a  mass  of  new  information  pa- 
tiently transcribed  and  assembled. 

The  late  Sir  Edward  Bacon.  Sir  John  Wilson's 
predecessor  as  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Philatelic 
Collection,  receives  on  occasion  over-kind  edi- 
torial treatment,  and  inevitably  his  publications 
arc  given  prominence  among  the  handbooks 


PLATE  XIII  (NO.  12).  -  QUEENSLAND  DIE  PROOF  OF  THE  REGISTERED  STAMP  BEFORE  CORNERS  WERE 
ALTERED  (ROYA!  COLLECTION)  :  PI  ATE  XXIV  (NO.  5),  CEYLON,  1 857,  FINISHED  DIE  PROOF  OF  Till  ONI 
PENNY  (ROYAL  COLLECTION)  :  PLATE  XXVII  (NO.  i),  ST.  HELENA  PROOF  OF  THE  BACKGROUND  DESIGN 
(SOCIETY'S   COLI  ECTION),  (NO.   2),    ST.   HFI  ENA   PROOF  OF  THE   FINISHED    DIE   (SOCIETY'S    COI  1  L(  I  ION  < 
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and  articles  referred  to  under  the  issues  of  in- 
dividual colonics  or  countries. 

In  making  the  'Records'  something  more  than 
a  source-book  from  which  others  can  draw 
some  undue  emphasis  on  the  novel  has  been  in- 
troduced. A  page  and  a  quarter  of  text  is  de- 
voted to  the  Grenada  emergency  printing  of 
1875,  which  is  an  interesting  ad  hoc  exercise 
which  happened  to  be  recorded.  By  contrast  the 
absence  of  mention  of  proof  sheets  in  the  print- 
ing records  would  have  seemed  worth  a  prom- 
inent note.  The  reader  is  given  good  reason  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  voluminous  information 
about  Great  Britain's  stamp  printing,  but  he  is 
not  told  why  the  turn  of  the  century  was  pre- 
ferred as  stopping-point  for  the  'Records'  to  the 
more  obvious  one  of  March,  1882,  at  the  end  of 
the  classic  period  when  the  St.  Vincent  contract 
was  lest  in  spite  of  the  firm's  reasoned  defence. 
The  temporary  success  in  'Rhodesia'  and  Sara- 
wak in  the  1890's  is  a  separate  story. 

As  John  Easton  says:  'it  is  not  easy  to  say 
goodbye  to  Perkins  Bacon'.  Of  the  millions  of 
Colonial  stamps  they  printed,  and  of  the  many 
millions  more  that  were  printed  from  the  plates 
they  made,  sufficient  have  survived  to  provide  a 
memorial.  The  story  of  these  miniature  engrav- 
ings in  colour  is  made  clearer  by  the  'Records'. — 
P.J. 

MICHELANGELO  MERISI  DA  CARA- 
VAGGIO:  By  Roger  Hinks:  (London: 
Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  50s.  net) 

CARAVAGGIO,  HIS  INCONGRUITY 
AND  HIS  FAME:  By  Bernard  Berenson : 
(London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  18s.  net) 

THE  harvest  of  the  great  Caravaggio  Ex- 
hibition at  Milan  in  195 1  is  still  being 
gathered.  Mr.  Roger  Hinks's  well-produced, 
well-written  and  authoritative  exposition  of 
Caravaggio's  legend,  sequence  of  works  and 
transmutations  of  style  must  be  considered  a 
most  adequate  summary  of  existing  knowledge 
regarding  this  artist.  Taking  the  findings  of  the 
most  prominent  Caravaggio  scholars,  Roberto 
Longhi  and  Denis  Mahon,  as  his  point  of  de- 
parture, Mr.  Hinks  advances  his  own  ideas  upon 
chronology,  especially  in  regard  to  the  paintings 
of  the  Contarelli  and  Cerasi  Chapels,  and  arrives 
at  a  convincing  synthesis  of  Caravaggio's  style. 
Though  he  disclaims  any  'aesthetic  evaluation  of 
individual  pictures',  his  book  is  of  great  interest 
tor  the  general  reader  as  well  as  for  the  student 
on  account  of  his  penetrating  analysis  of  the  whole 
Caravaggio  oeuvre.  For  him  the  way  of  this  master 
leads  from  secular  genre  through  religious  drama 
to  a  language  of  transcendental  symbolism. 

It  is  always  an  exciting  experience  to  see  a 
painter's  development  in  perspective;  and  the 
eighteen  years  of  Caravaggio's  creative  exis- 
tence, from  the  still-life  genre  of  boys  and  fruit 
to  the  classical  summit  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Peter 
and  the  Conversion  of  Paul,  where  solid  form  is 
organized  into  dramatic  action  and  the  great 
religious  canvases  of  the  final  period,  where 
space  and  light  are  bandied  with  a  magical  inde- 
pendence of  vision  as  in  the  Naples  Flagellation 
and  the  Seven  Works  of  Mercy,  provide  an  as- 
tounding spectacle. 


The  old  formulas  will  no  longer  fit  an  artist 
of  such  meteor-like  development,  who,  starting 
with  a  troinpc  Voeil  naturalism,  a  preference  for 
Giorgionesque  shapes  and  costumes  and  strong 
Venetian  colouring,  in  mid-life  abandons  all 
this  for  'hind  lighting'  and  chiaroscuro  and  an 
almost  colourless  monochrome,  finally  unites 
powerful  invention  of  form  with  a  ghostly  light 
and  an  abstract,  almost  incoherent  conception  of 
space.  It  is  this  quality  which  Mr.  Berenson  de- 
scribes as  Caravaggio's  principal  incongruity. 
For  him  only  the  Vocation  of  St.  Matthew  and  the 
Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  convey  a  recog- 
nizable notion  of  the  surrounding  space. 

Mr.  Berenson's  book  is  in  a  sense  comple- 
mentary to  the  full-scale  monograph  of  Mr. 
Hinks.  It  is  a  mosaic  of  brilliant  thoughts  and 
musings,  completely  liberated  reactions  to  the 
works  of  Caravaggio,  seen  and  pondered. 
'About  those  pictures  I  shall  allow  myself  to  say 
anything  that  comes  into  my  head,  a  head  that 
for  many  years  has  been  meditating  over  art 
matters,  aesthetically,  historically,  ethically'. 
Associations  such  as  the  Uffizi  Bacchus  inspires 
him  to  note,  have  not  been  formulated  with  a 
comparable  ring  of  poetic  invocation  and  true 
humanism  since  the  days  of  Walter  Pater.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting:  'Ambivalent,  he 
meditates.  Is  it  over  the  wine  in  the  goblet,  or 
what  merry  sport  it  will  be  to  intoxicate  and  to 
hypnotize  the  ecstatic  host  of  his  followers  till 
they  tear  each  other  limb  from  limb?  He  is  an 
Indian  god,  destroyer  no  less  than  preserver.' 

For  Mr.  Berenson,  Caravaggio  is  the  anti- 
baroque  painter  par  excellence.  There  the  minds 
of  the  two  writers  seem  to  meet.  He  calls  the 
Naples  Flagellation  his  'most  Quattrocento  per- 
formance', while  the  name  of  Masaccio  appears, 
besides  that  of  El  Greco,  in  Mr.  Hinks's  assess- 
ment of  Caravaggio's  final  phase. — F.  M.  G. 

RICHARD  CAREW  OF  ANTONY:  The 

Survey  of  Cornwall  &c, :  Edited,  with  an 
introduction,  by  F.  E.  Halliday:  (London: 
Andrew  Melrose.  30s.  net) 

'  I  ''HIS  is  a  labour  of  love.  Mr.  Halliday  has 
J.  gathered,  trimmed  and  arranged  a  bouquet 
of  prize  blooms  from  the  works  of  a  forgotten 
Elizabethan  writer,  the  Cornishman  Richard 
Carew.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Carew  de- 
serves his  resurrection  and  anyone  with  a  taste 
for  the  reign  of  the  first  Elizabeth  will  find 
good  reading  in  the  book.  If  Mr.  Halliday 's 
introduction  seems  at  times  to  overrate  his  sub- 
ject, this  is  no  more  than  the  effects  of  love,  and 
despite  the  unattractive  appearance  of  Carew  in 
his  portrait  (frontispiece)  there  is  much  in  his 
writing  to  inspire  affection.  To  give  one  ex- 
ample of  a  splendid  local  patriotism  :  'Strangers', 
writes  Carew,  'at  their  first  coming  into  western 
parts,  do  complain  that  they  are  visited  with  the 
slow  six-legged  walkers,  and  yet  the  cleanly 
home-born  find  no  such  annoyance.' 

Mr.  Halliday's  object  is  to  commend  Carew 
to  the  general  reader.  All  the  selections,  both 
prose  and  verse,  arc  in  'modernized'  English, 
r  1  there  arc  plentiful  explanatory  notes.  (For 
th  benefit  of  the  unfleshed  traveller  Mr.  Halli- 
day has  even  identified  the  'six-legged  walkers'.) 


It  will  have  been  well  worth  while  if  the  general 
reader  (and  writer)  should  become  infected  by 
the  richness  and  vigour  of  Carew's  language 
'.  .  .  for  example,  when  we  would  be  rid  of  one, 
we  use  to  say,  Be  going,  trudge,  pack,  be  faring, 
hence  away,  shift,  and  by  circumlocution,  rather 
your  room  than  your  company,  let's  see  your  back 
...  ship  of  salt  for  you  .  .  .  there  is  nobody  holdeth 
you,  nobody  tears  your  sleeve.'  Sometimes  Mr. 
Halliday's  explanations  seem  unnecessarily 
learned.  The  'comes'  in  which  'the  vermin  nest' 
(page  294),  and  which  he  interprets  as  tufts  or 
branches — from  the  Latin  coma — are  surely 
nothing  but  the  'combes'  or  'coombs'  of  the 
West  Country? 

Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  may  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
which  occupies  half  the  book  and  is  pleasantly 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  Norden's 
maps.  The  Survey  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
of  English  topographies.  Unfortunately  the  liter- 
ary purposes  of  this  edition  do  not  match  with 
the  interests  of  the  antiquary,  and  Mr.  Halliday 
has  excised  'the  lists  of  knight's  fees,  acres  and 
subsidies,  interesting  only  to  the  specialist  his- 
torian, and  the  genealogical  and  heraldic 
accounts — so  boring  to-day,  but  so  important 
to  Carew  and  his  contemporaries.' — M.  S. 

THE   BRUDENELLS   OF   DEENE:  By 

Joan  Wake:  (London:  Cassell  cV  Co.  21s.  net) 

THE  Northamptonshire  family  of  Bruden- 
ell,  whose  most  notable  member  was  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan  who  led  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava,  is  fortunate  to  have 
Miss  Wake  as  its  historian.  In  this  book  she  gives 
us  social  history  as  it  should  be  written :  accur- 
ate, readable  and  well  illustrated.  For  the  past 
thirty  years  the  name  of  Joan  Wake  and  the  his- 
tory of  Northamptonshire  have  been  synonym- 
ous, and  her  knowledge  of  manuscript  sources 
of  all  periods  and  the  ability  to  read  them  have 
enhanced  this  book.  Each  careful  footnote  un- 
obtrusively assists  the  reader  as  he  follows  the 
family  fortunes  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

A.  F.  Kersting  has  provided  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  Dcene  Hall,  and  there  are  indexes  of 
subjects,  persons  and  places.  A  large  folding 
pedigree  sheet  enables  us  to  follow  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  family  genealogy,  and  the  book  is 
closed  with  the  impression  that  Miss  Wake  has 
tried  in  every  way  to  let  us  know  the  Brudenell 
family  as  well  as  she  docs. — G.  W.  B. 

ALEXANDER  AND  JOHN  ROBERT 
COZENS:  By  A.  P.  Oppe:  196  pages  and 
49  Plates:  (London:  A.  &  C.  Black.  30s.  net) 

AT  long  last,  students  of  English  drawings  have 
.  available  a  study  of  the  life  and  work  of 
both  Alexander  and  his  son  John  Robert  Cozens 
which  is  at  once  sensitive  and  scholarly.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  research  by  Mr.  Paul  Oppe, 
who  at  the  same  time  pays  generous  tribute  to 
the  help  he  has  received  from  fellow  students 
and  collectors,  notably  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell  and  Mr. 
T.  Girtin.  In  addition  to  forty-nine  plates  and 
numerous  illustrations  in  the  text,  the  book 
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contains  a  reprint  of  Alexander's  treatise  on  'A 
New  Method  of  Assisting  the  Invention  in 
Drawing  Original  Compositions  of  Landscape' 
— the  famous  'blot'  method  which  was  so  hope- 
lessly misunderstood  by  both  his  contemporar- 
ies and  by  later  critics,  among  them  Ruskin.  The 
career  of  both  painters  can  be  followed  in  detail 
from  the  elder  man's  boyhood  in  Russia  to  the 
son's  sad  last  years,  and  their  influence  upon  the 
English  school  of  watercolour  is  discussed  with 
the  author's  usual  penetration.  In  addition  to  a 
full  account  of  Alexander  Cozcns's  early  years, 
his  visit  to  Italy  and  his  work  as  drawing  master 
at  Christ's  Hospital  and  at  Eton,  the  son's  Con- 
tinental journeys  are  described  and  also  the 
association  of  both  with  William  Bcckford  at 
Fonthill.  Presumably  Alexander  could  never 
become  a  popular  artist.  His  remote  and  digni- 
fied attitude  to  nature,  never  sentimentalizing 
and  rarely  introducing  a  human  figure,  was 
bound  to  be  antipathic  to  an  age  in  which  land- 
scape for  its  own  sake  was  not  yet  fully  appre- 
ciated. It  has  remained  for  a  later  generation  to 
notice  how  close  in  temper  and  awareness  of 
nature  are  the  Chinese  and  this  Russian-born 
Englishman,  by  whose  side  the  watercolours  of 
so  many  of  the  competent  and  entertaining  men 
who  practised  the  art  during  his  lifetime  and 
afterwards  can  appear  a  trifle  niggling  and  in- 
sular.— F.  D. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC:  Illus- 
trated Edition:  By  Alfred  Einstein:  (London: 
Cassell,  1953.  30s.  net) 

THIS  classic  of  musical  literature,  first 
issued  in  an  English  version  in  1936,  now 
appears  in  a  new  handsomely  illustrated  edition ; 
the  austere  format  of  the  past  has  disappeared 
and  the  present  volume  is  to  be  treasured  as 
much  for  its  appearance  as  for  its  content. 

Einstein  died  whilst  this  edition  was  in  prep- 
aration, though  he  surely  would  have  approved 
of  the  finished  product.  Few  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  text  since  1936,  and  the  work  re- 
mains probably  the  best  short  history  of  music 
available.  Its  value  lies  in  that  it  reveals  music 
as  a  progressive  art,  with  each  period  shown  in 
true  relation  to  its  neighbours.  Half  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  music  before  Bach,  and  it  can 
therefore  be  recommended  confidently  to  the 
average  concert-goer,  whose  practical  experi- 
ence is  confined  almost  solely  to  later  composi- 
tions. It  only  remains  to  acknowledge  Mr. 
Hyatt  King's  choice  of  illustrations.  It  is  such  as 
to  commend  the  book  to  the  artist  as  well  as  to 
the  musician. — J.  R.  W. 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  BRITAIN,  1530  to 
1830:  By  John  Summerson :  The  Pelican  His- 
tory of  Art:  Edited  by  Nikolaus  Pevsner: 
(Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books. 
42s.  net) 

SINCE  the  publishers  of  this  ambitious  series 
have  entrusted  to  Professor  Pevsner  the  task 
of  editing  its  forty-eight  projected  volumes,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  out  of  the  first  four  to 
appear  one  should  be  devoted  to  British  Painting 
and  another  to  British  Architecture.  The  se- 


lected periods  arc  almost  identical,  taking  as  a 
natural  starting-point  the  first  glimmerings  of 
the  Renaissance  in  this  country  and  stopping  just 
short  of  the  wayward  and  bewildering  eclecti- 
cism of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

In  architecture,  it  is  a  period  which  sees,  in  its 
beginnings,  the  infusion  into  the  national  idiom 
of  the  principles  of  classicism,  firstly  by  second- 
hand interpretations,  through  Italy,  France  and 
Flanders,  then  through  the  direct  study  of  an- 
tiquity and  its  vigorous  application  by  Inigo 
Jones  and  his  followers.  If  we  except  the  eight- 
eenth-century eccentrics,  there  is  no  time  be- 
tween the  building  of  the  Whitehall  Banqueting 
House  and  that  of,  say,  Barry's  Reform  Club 
when  the  language  of  architecture  in  England 
was  not  based  on  the  grammar  of  Greece  or 
Rome. 

As  an  interpreter  of  this  protracted  phen- 
omenon, the  choice  of  Mr.  Summerson  is  a 
happy  and  an  obvious  one.  His  fluency  is  as  well 
known  as  the  breadth  of  his  erudition,  and  both 
have  been  in  evidence  before  in  his  studies  of  the 
same  period:  now  they  are  made  to  embrace  the 
whole  story  from  Nonsuch  to  Nash.  The  result 
is  a  balanced  and  careful  study  which  is  un- 
paralleled as  a  work  of  reference  and  a  pleasure 
both  to  handle  and  to  read.  The  scholar  in  Mr. 
Summerson  is  well  to  the  fore,  there  are  very 
few  parentheses,  hardly  any  of  the  fascinating 
and  highly  original  theorizing  which  colours 
some  of  his  essays,  and  none  of  his  evocative 
(and  sometimes  perilous)  analogies.  He  is,  as  his 
task  requires  him  to  be,  informative  without  loss 
of  urbanity. 

The  form  of  the  book  likewise  makes  for 
simple  reference  without  its  becoming  a  dic- 


tionary (the  author,  by  the  way,  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  a  work,  not  yet  published,  by 
Mr.  Howard  Colvin  which  will  be  a  dictionary 
par  excellence).  Mr.  Summerson's  notes  arc  col- 
lected tidily  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  instead 
of  straggling  about  the  pages'  feet;  his  bibli- 
ography is  enormous  but  is  thoughtfully  sub- 
divided under  chapter  headings.  The  superb 
illustrations  which  occupy  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pages  are,  it  is  true,  separated  from 
the  text,  which  does  involve  some  thumbing  to 
and  fro,  but  there  is  an  unusually  large  number 
of  plans  in  the  body  of  the  text — very  proper  to 
a  work  that  in  everything  eschews  the  super- 
ficial character  of  a  pictorial  guide. 

There  arc  two  appendices,  one  dealing  with 
Scotland  and  the  other  with  English  architec- 
ture in  America.  The  work  done  by  Charles 
Cameron  for  Catherine  the  Great  is  not  men- 
tioned, though  there  can  be  little  significance  in 
this,  for  the  book  is  not,  apparently,  'to  be 
offered  for  sale  in  the  U.S.A.  or  Canada".  If  it 
were  it  could  not  fail  to  earn  dollars. — A.  S. 

THE  AGE  OF  INIGO  JONES:  By  James 
Lees-Milne:  (London  and  New  York:  B.  T. 
Batsford  Ltd.  42s.  net) 

FRANKLY  a  reference  book,  without 
being  a  work  of  scholarship'  is  the  modest 
description  which  Mr.  Lees-Milne  applies  to 
this,  his  latest  contribution  to  the  Batsford  books. 
Anyone  who  is  thereby  deceived  into  leaving  it 
unread  will  deprive  himself  of  the  acquaintance 
of  a  major  work  of  architectural  literature:  who- 
ever reads  it  will  be  unlikely  to  accept  the 
author's  disclaimer.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
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Mr.  Lees-Milne  says  little  that  has  not  been  said 
before,  there  can  be  few  who  possess  the  same 
authority  as  he  docs  to  say  so,  and  the  act  of 
bringing  within  the  elegant  covers  of  a  single 
volume  so  much  unfamiliar  material,  illumin- 
ated by  such  a  persuasive  commentary,  is  itself 
a  feat  of  scholarship. 

The  title  of  this  work  invites  comparison  with 
the  author's  earlier  book  The  Age  of  Adam.  The 
outstanding  difference,  of  course,  is  that,  where- 
as the  work  of  Adam  represents  the  culmination 
and  refinement  of  numerous  influences  in  eight- 
eenth-century design,  that  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  marks  a  dramatic  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  English  architecture. 

Inigo  Jones  was,  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  his 
life,  a  subject  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  Until  he  was 
promoted  at  the  age  of  forty-two  to  the  office  of 
Surveyor-General  of  thcKing'sWorksand  Build- 
ings, his  reputation  rested  almost  exclusively  on 
his  achievements  as  antiquarian,  artist  and 
masque  designer.  Architecture  as  a  profession 
was  as  yet  unknown  in  this  country,  and  the 
study  of  antiquity  known  only  through  second- 
or  third-hand  interpreters. 

Mr.  Lees-Milne  has  described  elsewhere  the 
paradoxical  situation  wherein  Palladio,  enjoying 
but  a  secondary  esteem  in  his  own  country,  be- 
came the  inspiration  of  several  generations  of 
English  architects.  Here  we  see  as  well  the  per- 
sonality of  Jones  making  its  own  contribution, 
exploiting  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
patronage  of  an  enlightened  Royal  Family  and 
translating  his  own  experience  into  forms  which 
wc  now  regard  as  characteristically  English. 
Aristocratic  in  temperament  and  self-important, 
Inigo  Jones  did  not  lack  enemies  (his  differences 
with  Ben  Jonson  are  a  classic  example  of  the 
disruption  of  a  theatrical  partnership) :  but  his 
admirers  in  all  ages  have  been  more  numerous. 

This  book,  however,  is  very  much  more 
than  a  biography.  It  contains  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  his  buildings  (both  documented  and 
attributed):  and  it  more  than  justifies  its  title  by 
devoting  nearly  half  its  pages  to  his  less  cele- 
brated contemporaries.  A  complete  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  mason-designer  school  among 
whom  Nicholas  Stone  was  pre-eminent.  Stone 
was  master  mason  to  the  Crown,  worked  under 
Jones's  direction  on  several  of  the  Surveyor- 
General's  principal  buildings  and  was  also  the 
probable  designer,  as  well  as  the  builder,  of  the 
York  Watergate.  Rubens  appears  as  an  architect 
as  well  as  painter  and  diplomat,  and  with  him 
his  compatriot  Balthazar  Gcrbier.  In  the  same 
company  is  Roger  Pratt,  the  well-bred  pro- 
fessional and  designer  of  the  exquisite  and  ill- 
fated  Colcshill  described  in  The  Connoisseur  in 
September,  1953. 

But  the  most  interesting  sub-plot  is  that  in 
which  appears  the  figure  of  Jones's  pupil  John 
Webb,  'first  professional  Architect  of  the  Eng- 
lish Renaissance',  designer  of  King  Charles  IPs 
block  at  Greenwich  and  the  unrealized  scheme 
for  the  completion  of  Whitehall  Palace.  Webb 
was  Inigo  Jones's  junior  by  thirty-eight  years,  a 
difference  which  one  would  expect  to  engender 
little  respect  in  the  younger  man  towards  his 
senior.  In  fact,  Webb  was  not  only  a  loyal  and 
devoted  admirer  of  Jones  but  an  even  more 


ardent  disciple  of  Palladio  and  his  nco-Platonic 
theory.  He  was  Jones's  assistant  and  his  un- 
official deputy,  married  his  niece  and  became 
his  principal  executor. 

It  was  Webb  who  edited  the  curious  'un- 
digested notes'  which  Jones  had  made  when, 
during  his  stay  at  Wilton,  King  James  had 
ordered  him  to  investigate  the  ruins  of  Stone- 
henge.  Mr.  Lees-Milne  suggests  that  Webb  was 
more  convinced  than  his  master  of  the  fantastic 
theory  that  the  ruins  were  part  of  a  Roman 
temple,  and  that  Jones  may  have  been  the  re- 
luctant mouthpiece  of  a  pedantic  monarch  play- 
ing the  part  of  an  amateur  archaeologist. 

Like  Jones,  Webb  was  a  staunch  Royalist, 
acted  as  a  spy  for  King  Charles  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  bitterly  disappointed  when,  at 
the  Restoration,  he  was  twice  denied  the  office 
of  Surveyor-General,  first  on  the  preferment  of 
Sir  John  Dcnham  and  subsequently  on  that  of 
the  young  Christopher  Wren. 

The  format  of  this  book  and  nearly  all  the 
illustrations  are  of  a  standard  which  one  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  expect  from  this  pub- 
lisher. Rather  less  admirable  is  the  arrangement 
on  the  page  of  some  of  the  photographs  and 
drawings.  Architects  and  others  with  an  interest 
in  draughtsmanship  will  perhaps  wish  for  more 
of  the  latter,  and  it  would  be  fascinating  to 
know,  for  example,  ti  e  extent  to  which  the 
builder  of  the  Queen's  House,  in  a  style  totally 
divorced  from  his  native  idiom,  was  equipped 
with  explanatory  working  details. — 1).  J.  H. 

WEDGWOOD:  By  Wolf  Mankowitz :  (Lon- 
don and  New  York:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd. 
£7  7s-  net) 

THE  two  extremes  of  opinion  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  regard  to  the  achievements  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  founder  of  the  great  pottery 
establishment  at  Etruria  in  Staffordshire,  have 
on  the  one  hand  tended  to  evaluate  him  as  a 
great  potter  and  artist  in  his  own  right,  and  on 
the  other  merely  as  the  creator  of  a  large  in- 
dustrial undertaking,  the  chief  preoccupation  of 
which  was  the  production  of  rather  insipid 
copies  of  Greco-Roman  art,  an  entrepreneur 
imbued  with  a  passion  for  Neo-Classicism.  A 
true  estimate  of  Wedgwood's  attainments  is 
probably  not  justly  expressed  in  either  of  these 
extremes  and  one  thing  remains  certain,  that  the 
technical  innovations  he  introduced  and  the 
scope  of  his  influence,  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
significant  figure  in  this  field  of  English  cer- 
amics. We  should  therefore  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Mankowitz  tor  having  produced  a  monograph 
on  Wedgwood  which  will  almost  certainly 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  of 
reference  tor  many  years  to  come. 

He  traces  the  working  life  of  the  first  Josiah 
from  the  days  of  his  apprenticeship  to  his 
brother  Thomas  in  1744;  through  the  partner- 
ship with  Whicldon,  the  Ivy  and  Bell  House 
establishments,  and  thence  to  the  Wedg- 
wood and  Bentley  period  at  Etruria,  and  the 
last  phase  terminating  with  Wedgwood's  death 
in  1795. 

Every  type  of  production  is  discussed  in  de- 
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tail,  and  the  Cream,  or  Queen's  Wares,  so 
largely  neglected  in  favour  of  the  jaspers  and 
basaltcs,  arc  given  the  full  consideration  they  so 
justly  merit.  The  author  further  points  the  way 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  fine  bone  china  m  ule 
by  the  second  Josiah  from  1 8 12  to  1822,  and  dis- 
cusses the  work  of  Emilc  Lessore,  whose  dec- 
oration of  Wedgwood  wares  from  1858  to  187  s 
he  considers  to  be  one  of  the  few  things  that 
will  survive  from  the  limbo  of  latter-day  taste  in 
ceramics.  To  this  name,  but  for  his  untimely 
death,  could  have  been  added  that  of  Eric 
Ravilious  in  the  present  century. 

This  book,  as  the  author  states  in  his  preface, 
is  dedicated  to  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  .1 
higher  degree  of  connoisseurship  in  their  ap- 
proach to  Wedgwood,  and  in  this  category  he 
rightly  .includes  the  educated  dealer.  It  is  not 
highly  critical  in  the  sense  that  it  bestows 
neither  great  praise  nor  severe  criticism;  though 
the  former  sentiment  is,  perhaps,  implicit  in  the 
undertaking  of  such  a  work.  Above  all,  it  is  no 
mere  record  of  dates  and  formulas;  for  Mr. 
Mankowitz,  besides  being  a  most  accomplished 
writer,  has  had  the  invaluable  experience  of  see- 
ing and  handling  innumerable  specimens  of  this 
ware,  and  has  in  this  way  developed  an  under- 
standing of  its  technique  and  quality  not  to  be 
obtained  by  any  other  means. 

The  illustrations,  in  colour  and  in  mono- 
chrome, are  excellent,  and  the  text  reinforced 
by  an  enormous  amount  of  documentary  evi- 
dence. The  author  and  the  publishers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  presentation  of  a  first-class 
publication. — I'.  S.-l  1. 

MUSICAL  BOXES:  By  John  E.  T.  C  lark: 
(London:  The  Fountain  Press.  42s.  net) 

COLLECTORS    have   already   been  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Clark  for  the  first  edition  of 
this  useful  ami  interesting  work,  which  now 
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appears  in  a  second  edition,  amplified  and 
corrected.  The  additional  information  now  in- 
corporated in  the  book  that  is  of  special  interest 
concerns  musical  snuff-boxes,  musical  clocks, 
mechanical  singing  birds  and  other  automata. 

In  such  specialized  fields  the  author  is  able  to 
assist  the  connoisseur  and  collector  in  distin- 
guishing the  age  and  period  of  various  pieces. 
The  book  is  also  of  great  general  interest;  for 
although  the  style  is  light  and  anecdotal,  it  is  a 
serious  historical  study.  To  the  uninitiated,  cer- 
tainly, it  will  be  a  revelation  how  various  in 
kind  'musical  boxes'  have  been,  comprising  not 
merely  proper  'boxes'  but  all  sorts  of  quaint, 
curious  or  beautiful  objects.  The  subject,  more- 
over, includes  the  various  barrel-organs  that 
became  fashionable  in  eighteenth-century  house- 
holds, and  the  more  elaborate  'orchestrion'. 

The  author  commits  himself  to  the  view  that 
the  long-sustained  interest  in  musical  boxes  was 
really  identical  with  an  interest  in  music,  which 
is  perhaps  an  over-simple  generalization.  The 
many  fantasies  of  the  craft  show  that  there  was  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  liking  for  curious  play- 
things and  novelties.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that 
about  one  hundred  years  ago  the  musical  box 
had  become  the  accepted  means  of  reproducing 
fine  music,  indeed  a  precursor  of  the  phono- 
graph and  the  gramophone.  Incidentally,  the 
expert  uncertain  of  the  date  of  some  specimens 
is  able  to  fix  this  very  often  by  the  tune;  for  new 
and  fashionable  music  was  an  attraction  which 
the  makers  of  the  musical  box  did  not  neglect. — 
R.  L.  M. 

BAROQUE  BOOK  ILLUSTRATION:  By 

Philip  Hofer:  (Harvard  University  Press 
(London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlcge),  48s.  net) 

TH  E  series  of  150  plates  which  constitute  the 
body  of  this  work  is  drawn  from  a  collec- 
tion of  about  a  thousand  seventeenth-century 
illustrated  books  in  the  Harvard  University 
Library.  In  his  brief  introductory  text,  the 
author  seems  to  equate  baroque  with  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  a  system  which  leads  him 
to  include  a  number  of  pre-baroque  works  while 
omitting  some  of  the  most  characteristic  baroque 
productions  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century. 
His  inclusion  of  seventeenth-century  editions 
of  sixteenth-century  works,  such  as  the  1672 
Venetian  edition  of  Fcrrante  Imperato's  Historia 
Naturale,  first  published  in  Naples  in  1599,  and 
the  1655  edition  of  Wendcl  Dietterlcin's  Archi- 
tectural first  published  in  1598,  is  misleading.  The 
illustration  from  the  former  book  shows  a 
typical  Renaissance  'Wunderkammer'.  He  de- 
scribes the  latter,  which  is  by  one  of  the  leading 
German  artists,  as  'undeniably  baroque'  in  feel- 
ing, but,  in  fact,  it  is  a  typical  production  of 
Mannerist  art.  The  title-page  from  the  Regi- 
miento  de  navegacion,  published  in  Madrid  in 
1606,  appears  to  be  copied  from  a  sixteenth- 
century  prototype,  and  is  out  of  place  in  a  book 
of  baroque  art.  With  these  exceptions  the  plates 
are  well  chosen  and  admirably  reproduced, 
more  than  compensating  for  the  uninspired  and 
often  naive  descriptive  text.  They  cover  a  wide 
range,  including  books  on  fencing,  fireworks, 
heraldry,  botany,  medicine,  equitation,  etc.  In 


view  of  the  title,  it  is  surprising  to  find  two 
plates  reproduced  from  seventeenth-century 
pattern  books  of  engraved  ornament,  a  very  ex- 
tensive subject,  which  can  hardly  be  dealt  with 
so  summarily. 

The  claim  on  the  dust  cover  that  'This  is  the 
first  book  in  a  large,  unexplored  field'  is  hardly 
fair  to  the  interesting  scries  of  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Bcncsch,  published  under  the  title 
Artistic  and  Intellectual  Trends  from  Rubens  to 
Daumier  as  shown  in  Book  Illustration  by  the  Har- 
vard College  Library  in  1943.  This  work,  which 
contains  two  informative  chapters  on  baroque- 
book  illustration,  is  preceded  by  a  foreword 
signed  by  the  author  of  the  book  here  reviewed. 
—J.  F.  H. 

GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  PORCE- 
LAIN :  By  George  W.  Ware:  (Frankfurt-am- 
Main:  Lothar  Wocller  Press:  Sole  Agents  in 
U.K.:  London:  Baily  Bros.  cV  Swinfen  Ltd. 
80s.  net) 

MR.  WARE  is  a  faithful  disciple  of 
William  Bowyer  Honey.  Such  is  the  ex- 
tent of  his  fidelity  that  the  name  of  Honey  would 
seem  to  have  almost  as  much  claim  to  appear  on 
the  title-page  as  that  of  Ware.  This  book  is  little 
more  than  a  re-issue  under  another  name  of 
Honey's  German  Porcelain  in  the  Fabcr  series  of 
monographs  on  pottery  and  porcelain,  which  it 
follows  not  only  in  general  arrangement  but 
even  to  a  large  extent  in  the  wording  of  the  text. 
As  a  typical  sample  of  the  author's  method,  I 
quote  the  respective  descriptions  of  the  Guten- 
brunn  factory: 

Honey  —  'Gutenbrunn  (Pfalz-Zweibriicken) 
(1767-75).  A  porcelain  factory  was  started 
here  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand-duke 
Christian  IV  of  Pfalz-Zweibriicken.  .  .  .  The 
work  was  at  first  in  charge  of  Laurcntius  Rus- 
singer,  but  in  1768  his  place  was  taken  by  J.  M. 
Hockel,  an  arcanist  also  of  Hochst.  The  ducal 
factory  came  to  an  end  in  1775.  Two  grades  of 
porcelain  seem  to  have  been  made,  the  finer 
from  the  Passau  clay.  Flowers  and  landscapes 
were  well  painted  on  this,  but  no  original  style 
was  created.' 

Ware — 'Gutenbrunn  (1767  to  1775).  This 
factory,  often  referred  to  as  Pfalz-Zweibriicken, 
was  started  under  the  patronage  of  Duke  Chris- 
tian IV  of  Pfilz-Zweibriicken  in  1767,  and  was 
moved  to  Gutenbrunn  in  1769.  Lorenz  Rus- 
smger  came  from  Hochst  to  start  operations. 
Upon  leaving  for  France  in  1768  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Johann  Melchior  Hockel,  formerly 
arcanist  of  Hochst  and  Kelstcrbach.  No  original 
style  was  created  by  the  factory,  which  special- 
ised in  simple  useful  wares  made  from  local  kao- 
lin and  painted  with  flowers.  However,  some  of 
the  best  pieces  made  from  Passau  clay  were 
attractively  decorated  with  flowers,  landscapes, 
and  harbour  scenes.'  Mr.  Ware,  it  will  be  seen, 
has  added  the  reference  to  harbour-scenes. 

Amongst  the  very  few  errors  of  fact  made  by 
Mr.  Honey  in  his  work  was  his  statement  that 
the  Du  Paquier  factory  at  Vienna  did  not  pro- 
duce independent  figure  sculpture.  Mr.  Ware 
follows  him  faithfully  in  this  error: 

Honey — 'Figure    modelling    was  virtually 


limited  to  incidental  plastic  decoration  on 
vessels  .  .  .  but  some  rare  independent  figures  in 
the  form  of  candlesticks,  usually  copied  from 
Meissen,  but  with  simple  arbour-like  bocages, 
were  also  made  at  the  factory  in  the  early  1740's.' 

Ware — 'Figures  were  limited  to  incidental 
plastic  decorations  on  vessels  and  a  few  rare 
independent  figures  in  the  form  of  candlesticks 
which  were  usually  copied  from  Meissen." 

Where  Mr.  Ware  departs  from  his  source  he 
is  unreliable.  On  page  44  he  mentions  'beautiful 
gold  scenes  which  are  often  confused  with 
Augsburg  Hausmalerei  decorations',  referring 
to  gold  chinoiseries  executed  at  the  Meissen  fac- 
tory, and  as  an  example  illustrates,  in  Figs.  5  and 
6,  the  two  types;  Fig.  5  being  the  work  of  an 
Augsburg  Hausmaler,  while  Fig.  6  he  considers 
to  be  factory  decorated.  In  fact,  both  have  the 
characteristic  C-scroll  and  dot  borders  of  Augs- 
burg Hausmalerei.  Honey's  view  that  all  such 
gold  chinoiseries  can  be  attributed  to  Augsburg 
Hausmaler  now  gains  acceptance  in  informed 
circles. 

The  Ware  version  has  a  few  features  not  111  the 
original,  including  a  chapter  on  the  production 
of  porcelain,  a  section  of  hints  for  the  beginner, 
six  pages  of  reproductions  of  nineteenth-century 
marks  and  a  glossary  of  terms.  There  are  four 
colour-plates  of  outstanding  quality.  Mr. 
Honey's  book  was  published  at  one  guinea.  Mr. 
Ware's  publishers  ask  nearly  four  times  as 
much. — J.  F.  H. 

RUSSIAN  ICONS:  With  14  plates  in  colour 
and  12  half-tones:  Introduction  by  Philipp 
Schwcinfurth :  (London  and  New  York: 
B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.,  1953.  'The  Iris  Colour 
Books.'  30s.  net) 

IN  the  study  of  pictorial  art,  if  the  originals  arc 
not  easily  available,  the  value  of  exact  repro- 
ductions in  colour  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  when  the  type  of 
picture  is  one  which  is  so  unfamiliar  as  the 
Russian  Icon.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
very  existence  of  a  Russo-Byzantinc  School  of 
religious  art  was  almost  unsuspected,  except  by 
a  few  specialists:  and  even  to  them  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Russian  Primitives,  held  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  1929,  came  as  a  revelation. 

Comparatively  few  examples  of  the  first 
grade  are  to  be  seen  outside  the  Russian  State 
Museums  except  those  in  one  or  two  private 
collections.  So  the  ordinary  student  has  little 
chance  of  informing  himself  of  the  qualities  and 
beauty  of  those  accepted  by  specialists  as  being 
in  the  front  rank.  That  is  why,  when  from  time 
to  time  a  select  number  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether, as  at  Basic  in  1952,  it  is  an  occasion  of 
importance.  And  those  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  precluded  from  visiting  such  an 
exhibition,  find  that  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
have  good  examples  brought  before  them  in 
first-class  reproductions,  such  as  we  have  here. 

It  would  seem  that  this  was  the  prime  factor 
in  the  initiation  of  this  little  book,  so  well  printed 
and  produced  by  the  Polygraphische  Gesell- 
schatt  Laupen  of  Berne,  and  now  issued  in  its 
English  form  as  one  of  the  Iris  Colour  Books  by 
Messrs.  Batsford. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


It  is  primarily  a  picture-book,  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  fourteen  colour-plates  giving  it 
its  chief  value.  Nowhere  else,  except  perhaps  in 
the  Album  issued  by  the  Seminarium  Konda- 
kovianum  (Prague,  1928),  which  is  not  within 
reach  of  most  for  purposes  of  study,  has  the 
characteristic  mellowness  of  these  icons  been 
so  successfully  reproduced.  The  iconographical 
descriptions,  necessary  to  the  full  appreciation 
of  these  examples  of  a  tradition  so  different 
from  that  of  the  West,  will  likewise  be  wel- 
comed by  those  who  form  what  is  usually  called 
'the  English-speaking  world'.  These  are  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  Schweinfurth  of  Athens,  who 
also  provides  a  survey  of  the  subject  which,  if 
it  attempts  no  critical  examination  and  throws 
no  fresh  light  upon  debatable  points,  at  least 
provides  an  admirable  introduction  for  the 
ordinary  reader. — C.  G.  E.  B. 

ENGLISH    PAINTED    ENAMELS:  By 

Therle  and  Bernard  Hughes  (London : 
Country  Life  Ltd.,  and  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  195 1.  156  pages,  83  figures  + 
vii  in  colour.  2  guineas  net) 

THE  making  of  small  objects  in  painted 
enamel  was  widespread  in  England  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  although 
the  craft  was  not  of  English  derivation.  In  this 
book  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  devote  a  preliminary 
chapter  to  the  antecedents — perhaps  unneces- 
sarily remote — of  English  enamels.  This  is 
followed  by  chapters  on  'Experimental  Work 
<if  the  mid-XVIIIth  Century',  'York  House, 
Battcrsea,  1753-6',  'South  Staffordshire  Work 
.  .  .',  'Enamallers  of  Bilston,  Birmingham, 
Wcdnesbury',  and  by  four  chapters  mainly  on 
processes  of  manufacture. 

In  studies  of  this  kind  a  writer  should  not  only 
build  on  the  foundations  laid  by  his  predecessors, 
but  should  be  seen  to  do  so.  In  preparing  Vol.  Ill 
of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Schreiber  Collection  (1924), 
Bernard  Rackham  briefly  discussed  all  the  facts 
then  known  about  English  enamels,  and  by  a 
series  of  reasoned  inferences  divided  his  material 
into  categories,  notably  by  attributing  to  the 
Midlands  most  of  the  enamels  previously  con- 
sidered Battcrsea.  This  was  a  revolutionary 
development.  In  the  book  under  review  not 
only  is  Mr.  Rackham's  example  not  followed, 
but  his  name  is  not  even  mentioned.  Scarcely 
more  justice  is  done  to  W.  B.  Honey,  Egan 
Mew  or  Gerald  Mander,  all  contributors  to 
present-day  knowledge. 

Perhaps  more  damaging,  however,  than  this 
seeming  ingratitude  to  persons  is  the  authors' 
handling  of  their  materials.  Where  it  has  been  a 
scholar's  purpose  to  clarify  issues,  the  authors 
tend  to  blur  them.  Thus,  in  The  Life  and  Work 
oj  Robert  Hancock,  Mr.  Cyril  Cook  gave  an 
admirably  reasoned  resume  of  that  artist's  contri- 
bution to  the  art  of  transfer-printing.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hughes  not  only  throw  doubt  on  Mr. 
Cook's  conclusions,  but  drag  into  the  discussion 
another  Robert  Hancock,  of  Birmingham,  with 
the  suggestion  that  they  are  one  and  the  same 
man.  They  were  not  to  know  that  the  Birming- 
ham Hancock  is  recorded  as  dying  many  years 
before  the  Hancock  of  Worcester.  But  they 


might  at  least  have  pondered  upon  the  possible 
incompatibility  of  a  single  individual's  being, 
on  the  one  hand,  established  as  a  'toymaker'  111 
the  former  city  from  1763  to  1766  and  in  1770 
(page  73),  whilst,  on  the  other,  teaching  from 
1760  to  1764  the  engraver  Valentine  Green 
(page  74),  with  his  Worcester  connexion;  buy- 
ing a  house  in  Worcester  in  1769;  and  having 
children  baptized  in  Worcester  in  1770,  1771, 
1773,  and  1774:  facts  accessible  in  Mr.  Cook's 
book. 

These  shortcomings  are  the  more  regrettable 
in  that  the  authors  seem  to  have  added  many 
new  facts  to  the  common  stock.  In  particular, 
they  arc  appreciative  of  processes,  and  apparently 
knowledgeable  about  them;  although  here 
again  the  absence  of  source-references  makes  it 
difficult  to  check  their  observations. 

The  pieces  illustrated,  often  both  important 
and  hitherto  unpublished,  are  drawn  almost 
exclusively  from  the  superlative  collections  of 
H.M.  Queen  Mary  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ionides. 
Unfortunately,  the  writers  frequently  do  not 
state  their  views  011  the  attributions  of  the 
enamels  illustrated.  Indeed,  they  appear  through- 
out distrustful  of  stylistic  evidence,  apparently 
not  appreciating  that  it  alone  offers  hope  of  relat- 
ing objects  to  recorded  facts.  Without  such  a 
correlation,  a  work  of  this  kind  may  easily 
degenerate  into  a  pretty  picture-book  with  a 
mass  of  indigestible  and  disconnected  data  in  the 
text.— R.J.  C. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later) 

Teapots  and  Quails  and  other  New  Non- 
sense: by  Edward  Lear.  Edited  and  Intro- 
duced by  Angus  Davidson  and  Philip  Hofer. 
London:  John  Murray.  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Language  of  Pictures:  by  David  Bell. 
London  and  New  York:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd. 
25s.  net. 

The  Silent  Traveller  in  Dublin:  Written  and 
Illustrated  by  Chiang  Ycc.  London :  Methuen 
&  Co.  Ltd.  2 is.  net. 

Goya:  by  Fernando  Ran.  Published  by  the 
author,  Rua  de  Madalena,  48— 1°,  Lisbon. 
(Portuguese  Edition,  1,000  copies.  English 
Edition,  translated  by  Luis  Marques,  500 
copies.) 

An  Elizabethan  Garland:  by  A.  L.  Rowsc. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  Ltd.,  15s.  net. 

A  History  of  Spanish  Painting.  Vol.  XI: 
The  Valencian  School  in  the  Early  Re- 
naissance: by  Chandler  Rathfon  Post.  Har- 
vard University  Press  (London:  Geoffrey 
Cumberlege).  130s.  net.  $20. 00  U.S.A. 

I'eepshow  into  Paradise:  by  Lesley  Gordon. 
London :  George  G.  Harrap  &  C0.Ltd.25s.net. 

A  Catalogue  of  Australian  Oil  Paintings  in 
the  National  Gallery  of  New  South 
Wales,  1875-1952:  National  Art  (iallcry  of 
N.S.W.,  Sydney.  This  catalogue  of  Australian 
oil  paintings  in  the  collection  of  the  National 
Ai  t  Gallery  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  will 
cover  the  complete  collection.  No  catalogue  of 
the  collection  has  appeared  since  1928.  Special 
features  of  the  catalogue,  not  in  the  earlier 


publications,  include  detailed  biographical 
notes  of  over  two  hundred  Australian  ar- 
tists, biographical  details  concerning  artists, 
and  remarks  concerning  the  present  condition 
of  paintings  in  the  collection.  These  features, 
together  with  the  index,  make  the  cata- 
logue a  useful  reference-book  on  Australian 
art.  For  Old  Masters  in  the  New  World:  at  Mel- 
bourne's National  Gallery,  see  Connoisseur 
j 954  Year  Book. 

Leeds  Art  Calendar.  Vol.  7,  No.  23:  Au- 
tumn 1953.  Leeds:  Edmund  Arnold,  12 
Butterley  Street,  is.  6d.  net.  This  number 
contains  details  of  the  Lupton  Bequest  of 
paintings  and  drawings,  sculpture,  furniture 
and  ceramics  to  the  Leeds  Art  Gallery. 

Ming  Pottery  and  Porcelain:  by  Soame 
Jenyns.  London :  Fabcr  &  Faber  Ltd.  42s.  net. 

The  Adventure  of  British  Furniture,  1851- 
195 1 :  by  David  Joel.  London:  Ernest  Benn 
Ltd.  63s.  net. 

The  Flemish  Masters:  by  Horace  Shipp. 
London:  George  Newnes  Ltd.  25s.  net. 

The  Impressionists  and  Their  World:  with 
an  Introduction  by  Basil  Taylor.  London: 
Phoenix  House  Ltd.  21s.  net. 

National  Gallery  Catalogues.  Earlier  Ital- 
ian Schools.  Plates,  Vols.  I  and  II:  Lon- 
don: The  National  Gallery.  In  two  volumes. 
£7  7s.  net. 

Decoration  and  Furniture.  Vol.  II.  Princi- 
ples of  Modern  Design:  by  Bruce  Allsopp, 
B.Arch.  (Liverpool),  A.R.I.B.A.,  A.M.T.P.I. 
With  drawings  by  Kenneth  E.  Graham  and 
David  Rock.  London :  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 
Ltd.  70s.  net. 

Aesthetics  and  the  Gestalt:  by  Ian  Rawlins. 
London:  Nelson  &  Sons  Ltd.  1 8s.  net. 

Beautiful  Gardens  of  the  World:  Edited  by 
Robert  Jackson.  London:  Evans  Brothers  Ltd. 
42s.  net. 

The  World  of  van  Gogh:  by  W.Jos  de  Gruy- 
ter.  Layout  by  Dick  Elffers.  Photography  by 
Emmy  Andriesse.  (In  English,  German  and 
French.)  Distributed  by  Simpkin,  Marshall 
Ltd.;  London.  25s.  net. 

How  to  Paint  in  Oils:  by  Paul  Wyeth  and 
Tom  Horabin.  London:  Elck  Books  Ltd.  15s. 
net. 

Transactions  of  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Society.  New  Series.  Vol.  I:  London:  The 
Ancient  Monuments  Society. 

Dictionary  of  Marks — Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain: by  Ralph  M.  and  Terry  H.  Kovel.  Cam- 
bridge, England:  W.  Hcffer  8c  Sons  Ltd. 
/J  1  2s.  6d.  net.  New  York:  Crown  Publishers 
Inc.  §3. 00. 

Thomas  Gosse:  by  Raymond  Lister.  The 
Golden  Head  Press  (The  Private  Press  of  Ray- 
mond Lister),  Mortlocks,  Meldreth,  Royston, 
Hertfordshire.  30s.  net,  post  free.  Limited  to 
60  copies,  of  which  50  are  for  sale. 

The  British  Museum  Quarterly.  Vol. 
XVIII,  No.  3:  September  1953.  London: 
The  British  Museum.  5s.  net  (5s.  3d.  post  free). 

The  Story  of  the  Circle  of  Chalk.  A  Drama 
from  the  Old  Chinese:  translated  by 
Frances  Hume.  With  illustrations  by  John 
Buckland-Wright.  London:  The  Rodale 
Press.  £1  is.  net. 
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IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS 


by  T.  P.  GREIG 


EARLY  Autumn  sales  arc  seldom  indicative 
of  the  state  of  the  market;  but  those  held  up 
to  the  first  week  in  December  showed  unusual 
briskness  and  resulted,  on  the  whole,  in  slightly 
better  prices  than  were  obtained  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1952.  The  1953-4  sea- 
son began  in  the  second  week  of  October,  and 
up  to  30th  November  the  combined  'knocked 
down'  total  of  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  alone 
reached  close  on  half  a  million  pounds.  For  the 
future  there  are  definite  signs  of  even  greater 
activity  in  all  branches  of  the  market. 

Pictures  and  Drawings 

THE  first  important  sale  so  far  this  season 
was  held  at  Sotheby's  on  4th  November, 
when  a  total  of  £20,492  was  realized  for  the  1 58 
lots  offered.  It  was  made  up  of  properties  from 
many  sources,  and  consisted  exclusively  of  Old 
Master  drawings  and  paintings.  The  clou  of  the 
sale  was  two  paintings,  on  panel,  by  the  Augs- 
burg painter,  Hans  Burgkmair  (1473-n/Trt  1555), 
a  friend  of  Diirer,  whose  works  are  very  rarely 
seen  in  the  auction  rooms.  The  first  picture,  The 
Presentation  of  the  Virgiti  in  the  Temple,  went 
to  a  private  collector  for  £$,500,  and  a  Lon- 
don dealer  gave  £3,600  for  the  second,  The 
Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Both  belonged  to 
Earl  Cawdor.  From  the  Dowager  Lady  Bid- 
dulph  came  a  Zuccarelli  pastoral  landscape- 
showing  a  woman  milking  a  cow  by  a  stream 
in  the  foreground,  while  on  the  far  bank  a  herds- 
man is  driving  cattle.  This  sold  for  £900;  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Thornhill's  set  of  paintings  represent- 
ing The  Four  Seasons,  by  the  same  artist,  brought 
£3,200.  In  the  same  rooms,  on  18th  November, 
£450  was  paid  for  a  small  pen-and-ink  drawing, 
The  Madonna  and  Child  on  a  Sickle  Moon,  by  an 
artist  of  the  early-sixteenth-century  German 
School;  £260  was  given  for  a  Birkct  Foster 
watercolour  drawing,  The  Stepping  Stones;  and 
£150  for  one  by  Thomas  Rowlandson,  showing 
passengers  embarking  on  a  market  wagon  at  a 
wayside  halt.  The  paintings  included  a  P.  Wil- 
son Steer  river  landscape  near  Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire,  dated  191 1,  which  changed  hands 
at  £400;  a  Paul  Guigou  landscape,  The  Entrance 
to  the  Valley  of  Lonrmarin,  dated  1867,-  made 
£240;  and  two  carly-ninetcenth-century  South 
American  School  works,  View  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
from  the  Gloria  Hill,  and  View  across  Botajogo  Bay 
towards  the  Corcoi'ado  Peak'  and  Gaves  Mountain 
from  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  Peninsula,  brought 
£350  and  £300  respectively. 

Last  season  there  was  considerable  surprise  at 
the  prices  paid  for  pictures  by  the  nineteenth- 
century  Italian  painter,  Filippo  Palizzi,  who  was 
intended  for  the  law,  and  the  high  levels  then 
reached  were  maintained  at  Christie's  on  27th 
November,  when  two  of  his  works  came  under 
the  hammer:  one  showing  hungry  goats  eating 


from  a  bundle  of  hay  carried  on  a  donkey's 
back,  dated  1859,  sold  for  £787  10s.,  and  £756 
was  given  for  the  other,  depicting  a  peasant 
looking  after  a  herd  of  goats,  dated  1868.  In  this 
sale  another  Italian  artist,  Pietro  Fragiacomo 
(1 856-1922),  was  represented  by  a  Venetian 
scene,  On  the  Zattere,  which  found  a  buyer  at 
£315.  A  small  work  by  the  nineteenth-century 
Canadian  artist,  C.  Kricghoff,  An  Indian  Basket 
Seller,  fetched  £241  10s.;  The  Itinerant  Poulterer, 
painted  by  Claude  Bonncfond  in  18 18,  made 
£231;  and  a  J.  S.  Cotman  small  watercolour 
drawing  of  a  rocky  river  scene  realized  £273. 
On  23rd  October,  £210  was  paid  for  a  small 
panel  of  a  river  scene  with  shipping,  attributed 
to  the  Italian  artist,  Emma  Ciardi  (1879-1933); 
and  seven  days  later,  £336  was  given  for  a  small 
circular  panel  of  Christ  Preaching  on  the  Sea  oj 
Galilee,  ascribed  to  Brueghel;  and  a  panel  rep- 
resenting The  Madonna  holding  the  Infant  Saviour 
on  a  ledge,  attributed  to  Coninxloo,  made  £252. 
The  highest  price  on  6th  November,  £525,  was 
paid  for  a  small  panel  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  black 
dress,  with  white  head-dress  and  gold  chain, 
ascribed  to  Bout;  and  £378  was  given  for  a 
larger  panel  of  The  Madonna  and  Child,  seated 
on  a  marble  ledge,  given  to  Mabuse.  A  small 
panel  by  the  Munich  painter,  I.  Sperl,  Sitting  out 
at  a  Dance,  went  for  £252  on  13th  November; 


'the  presentation  of  the  virgin  in  the  tem- 
pie'  :  painted  by  hans  burgkmair  :  from  the 
earf  or  cawdor's  colfection  :  sold  sothehy's 


and  seven  days  later,  £546  was  given  for  a 
Raffaellino  del  Garbo  (1470-1524)  circular 
panel,  The  Madonna  and  Child  with  the  Infant  St. 
John,  in  a  landscape;  a  George  Vincent  picture. 
On  the  Yare:  wherries  and  barges  on  the  river  ap- 
proaching Norwich,  dated  1874,  brought  £304 
ios.,  as  compared  with  the  £52  10s.  given  for  it 
in  1942;  and  two  small  woody  landscapes  with 
figures,  one  on  panel,  the  other  on  copper,  by 
Paul  Brill,  sold  for  £257  5s. 

At  Harrods  Auction  Galleries,  on  25th  No- 
vember, £840  was  paid  for  a  Boucher  pastoral 
scene,  showing  a  youth  coquetting  with  a  young 
woman,  with  a  laden  ass,  three  sheep  and  two 
cows  near  a  ruined  tower  in  the  background. 
This  was  bought  by  the  vendor  at  the  C.  T.  D. 
Crews  sale  in  191 5  for  £252. 

Furniture  and  Art  Objects 

THERE  w  as  a  large  attendance  at  Christie's, 
on  22nd  October,  for  the  first  of  their  furni- 
ture sales  in  the  rebuilt  Great  Rooms  at  8  King 
Street,  St.  James's. This  was  made  up  fromvarious 
collections,  and  the  146  lots  offered  reached 
a  total  of  £24,577.  A  feature  of  the  sale  was 
the  keen  competition  between  private  collectors 
and  professionals,  particularly  for  some  splendid 
pieces  of  Chippendale  mahogany  furniture  sent 
by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  These  included  a  set 
of  four  armchairs,  the  frameworks  carved  with 
a  mixture  of  Chinese  and  rococo  motifs,  and  the 
seats,  rectangular  backs  and  arm-pads  upholst- 
ered in  red  silk  damask  with  a  design  of  baskets 
of  flowers,  riband  ties  and  foliage.  The  set  went 
to  a  private  buyer  for  £1,995.  The  settee  (7  ft. 
wide)  from  this  set,  probably  made  by  the  Chip- 
pendale firm  about  1760,  went  to  a  London 
dealer  for  £1,575.  The  same  private  buyer  paid 
£1,942  ios.  for  a  set  of  seventeen  finely  carved 
chairs,  with  S-scroll  supports  and  pierced  vase- 
shaped  splats  to  the  shaped  backs,  and  the  slip- 
in  seats  covered  in  red  and  gold  damask  de- 
signed with  vases  of  flowers,  birds  and  detached 
sprays;  while  a  professional  bidder  gave  £1,260 
for  a  Chippendale  olivewood  commode  (44  in. 
wide)  with  serpentine-shaped  front  and  curved 
sides,  the  panelled  doors  to  the  front  decorated 
with  applied  carved  and  gilt  berried  foliage  and 
wheat-cars  tied  by  ribands,  and  the  lifting  top 
inset  with  a  Chinese  black-lacquer  panel  illu- 
minated in  gold  and  colours  with  pagoda  build- 
ings, etc.,  in  extensive  river  landscapes.  A  few- 
pieces  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  Hon.  H.  A. 
Vivian  Smith  included  a  set  of  four  Adam  gilt- 
wood  armchairs  and  a  settee  with  Gobelins 
tapestry  upholstery,  which  sold  for  £1,575,  as 
compared  with  the  £735  paid  for  it  in  the  Mar- 
quess of  Zetland  sale  in  1934.  The  frameworks 
of  these  pieces,  in  the  transitional  Louis  XV  XVI 
style,  were  made  by  Samuel  Norman  of  Soho  in 
about  1764,  after  designs  by  Robert  Adam,  and 
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the  tapestry  was  woven  by  Jacques  Neilson  at 
the  Gobelins  factory.  The  chairs  and  settee 
originally  formed  part  of  the  famous  'Moor 
Park  Gobelins  Tapestry  Suite',  made  to  the 
order  of  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas.  The  complete- 
suite  was  sold  in  six  lots  at  Christie's  in  1934  and 
realized  a  total  of  £2,803  10s.  To  revert  to  the 
Christie  sale  of  22nd  October,  Mr.  Philip  Frere 
sent  a  Louis  XV  bureau  </r  dame  of  bombe  form, 
48  in.  wide,  resting  on  square  cabriole  legs,  the 
exterior  finely  inlaid  in  a  marquetry  of  various 
woods  with  scroll  flowering  stems  on  a  king- 
wood  ground  by  J.  Dubois.  This  went  to  Sir 
Richard  Sykes  for  £1,470.  From  other  sources 
came  a  serpentine-shaped  commode  of  the  same 
period,  58  in.  wide,  inlaid  in  a  marquetry  of 
various  woods  with  bouquets  of  flowers  tied  by 
ribands  on  a  kingwood  ground  in  rosewood 
borders,  and  stamped  J.  B.  Saunter,  which  real- 
ized £f>93 ;  a  pair  of  George  II  carved  giltwood 
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side-tables,  44  in.  wide,  on  bold  scroll  legs  sur- 
mounted by  winged  dragons'  heads  and  ter- 
minating 111  scroll  feet,  fetched  £819;  and  £567 
was  given  for  a  pair  of  early-eighteenth-cen- 
tury panels  of  Brussels  tapestry,  woven  by 
J.  D.  I '.  and  P.  V.  D.  Borght  with  'The  Repose  of 
Diana  after  the  Chase'  and  'The  Shipwrecked 
Aeneas  consoled  by  Nymphs',  and  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I,  the  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa.  The  choice  collection  of  old 
English  and  Continental  watches,  formed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Atkinson,  the  architect  of 
Christie's  rebuilt  premises,  brought  a  total  of 
£7,542  on  27th  October;  two  French  gold 
watches  in  an  engine-turned  case,  for  night  or 
blind  use,  by  Breguet,  fetched  £210;  a  Dutch 
piece,  by  Hcndrick  van  Loon,  Haarlem,  the  back 
of  the  enamelled  case  painted  with  'The  Triumph 
of  Amphitrite',  within  a  border  of  small  land- 
scapes, and  the  interior  with  lake  scenes,  £168; 
a  German  metal-gilt  book  watch,  the  dial  en- 
graved with  grotesque  figures,  the  back  of  the 
cover  with  a  coat-of-arms,  initials  and  the  date 
1555,  and  the  interior  with  the  figure  of  'Lu- 
cretta',  £131  5s.;  and  an  English  metal-gilt 
piece,  by  Dai'id  Ramsay,  about  L625,  the  dial 
engraved  with  amorini,  squirrels,  fruit  and 
flowers,  the  case  pierced  at  the  back  with  a 
spiral  floral  design,  and  the  sides  inset  with  a 
silver  band,  brought  £120  15s.  On  19th  No- 
vember, £273  was  given  for  a  Sheraton  satin- 
wood  sideboard,  48  in.  wide,  banded  with  king- 
wood  and  inlaid  with  ebonized  lines,  on  short 
square  tapering  legs  and  fitted  with  a  long 
drawer  in  the  centre  and  a  cupboard  in  each 
pedestal  ;  and  a  pair  of  Windsor  yew-wood  and 
elm  chairs,  with  pierced  panels  to  the  two-tier 
( iothic-pattern  backs  and  resting  on  cabriole 
legs  united  by  turned  and  curved  stretchers,  sold 
for  £178  10s. 

The  first  of  Sotheby's  sales  to  be  noted  is  that 
of  Mr.  A.  Chester  Beatty's  collection  of  English 
furniture,  Chinese  ceramics,  Oriental  carpets 
and  rugs,  removed  from  Baroda  House,  Ken- 
sington Palace  Gardens,  which  realized  a  total 
of  £12,470  on  23rd  October.  The  Chinese 
ceramics  included  a  pair  of  Yung  Cheng  porce- 
lain bowls,  $1  in.  diameter,  painted  on  the  ex- 
terior with  tree  peonies,  poppies  and  other 
flowers  among  root  ornament,  and  the  reverse 
with  a  poem  and  seals.  This  fetched  £520;  a 
famille-rose  saucer  dish  of  the  same  period,  8.'  in. 
diameter,  decorated  with  a  fruiting  peach-tree 
and  five  red  bats  symbolizing  'The  Blessings', 
made  £290 — the  companion  dish  is  in  the 
British  Museum — and  a  T'ang  Dynasty  pottery 
figure  of  a  polo  player  seated  on  a  galloping 
horse,  unglazed  with  traces  of  pigment,  15  in. 
high,  made  £240.  A  Kashan  carpet,  14  ft.  10  in. 
by  to  ft.  2  in.,  the  ivory  field  woven  with  a  de- 
sign of  diamond-shaped  medallions  enclosing 
flower-heads  and  scrolling  flowers  within 
numerous  matching  borders,  changed  hands  at 
£560;  a  Kirmau  silk  rug,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  5  in., 
worked  with  hunting  animals  and  flower-heads 
on  a  red  ground  enclosed  by  an  ivory-ground 
border  within  conjoined  lotus  borders,  brought 
£300;  and  £290  was  given  for  a  pair  of  mid- 
eighteenth-century  carved  mahogany  library 
armchairs  with  sic  der  cabriole  legs  finishing  in 


'French'  scroll  feet,  and  with  Soho  tapestry 
covers  woven  with  bouquets  of  mixed  flowers. 
English  and  Continental  porcelain,  on  27th 
October,  included  an  attractive  Vincennes 
dessert  service  of  fifty-six  pieces,  painted  with 
exotic  birds  in  landscapes  and  others  in  flight 
within  a  blue  and  gold  trellis  diaper  border  con- 
taining small  sprays  of  flowers.  This  belonged 
to  the  Earl  Cawdor  and  sold  for  £750.  Lady 
Heilbron's  pair  of  Bow  figures  of  sphinxes 
couchant  on  scroll  bases,  4f  in.  high,  the  heads 
probably  modelled  from  a  portrait  of  Peg 
Woffington,  the  actress,  by  Arthur  Pond,  brought 
£560;  and  £500  was  given  for  Lord  Clifford  of 
Chudlcigh's  rare  Chelsea  white  pieta  group, 
1  si  in.  high  and  bearing  the  Gold  Anchor 
mark,  after  a  picture  by  Van  Dyck.  This  group 
was  mentioned  and  illustrated  in  an  article  by 
W.  H.  Tapp  which  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur 
for  Mav,  1938  (page  t8o),  and  there  attributed 
to  Joseph  Willcms.  In  a  sale  of  Chinese  ceramics, 
jades  and  amber,  totalling  £7,333  on  3rd  No- 
vember, £2,700  was  paid  for  an  eighteenth- 
century  Imperial  large  dark  green  jade  brush- 
pot  of  cylindrical  shape,  8^  in.  high,  9!  in.  di- 
ameter, superbly  carved  almost  in  the  round  and 
undercut  with  Royal  pavilions  in  the  Ku'n  Lun 
mountains,  and  a  wooded  landscape  below  the 
'Eight  Horses  of  Mu  Wang'  grazing  and  being 
groomed,  fed  and  watered  by  attendants.  An 
eighteenth-century  Imperial  dark  green  jade 
vase  and  cover,  of  flattened  baluster  form  with 
canted  corners  and  double  mask-and-ring 
handles,  13  in.  high,  carved  with  ogre  masks  and 
dragon  motifs  on  a  fret  ground  above  pendent 
stiff  leaves,  brought  £720;  and  £420  was  given 
for  a  Ch'ien  Lung  translucent  jade  'moon'  vase 
and  cover,  9  in.  high,  the  flattened  circular  body 
with  two  phoenix  handles  carved  with  flowering 
prunus  trees,  chrysanthemums  and  ling-chih 
fungus,  and  the  cover  surmounted  by  a  pierced 
coiled  dragon  knop.  These  three  pieces  belonged 
to  Major  J.  E.  de  Sales  la  Terriere,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Summer  Palace  at 
Peking  by  his  grandfather.  Sotheby's  had 
another  interesting  day  on  6th  November,  when 
a  total  of  £19,535  was  reached  for  furniture, 
carpets  and  rugs  and  art  objects  from  various 
collections.  A  few  pieces  sent  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  included  a  pair  of  Louis  XV  ormolu 
candlesticks,  11  in.  high,  in  the  manner  of  Juste 
Aurele  Meissonier,  with  baluster  stems  crisply 
chiselled  with  irregular  spiral  fluting,  the  circu- 
lar rococo  plinths  with  'swirls'  of  rockwork, 
and  with  detachable  foliate  two-light  branches, 
evidently  later  additions.  The  pair  brought 
£1,750;  and  £1,350  was  paid  for  his  set  of  four 
Regence  ormolu  wall  sconces,  25  in.  high,  each 
with  three  scrolled  branches,  the  cartouche- 
shaped  supports  suspended  by  rings  and  pierced 
and  chiselled  with  classical  masks,  eagles'  heads 
holding  husk  garlands,  shells  and  strapwork. 
The  late  Sir  Francis  Burden's  eighteenth-century 
English  carpet,  25  ft.  5  in.  by  2t  ft.  8  in.,  centred 
by  an  oval  medallion  framed  with  palm-boughs 
and  woven  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  within  a 
garland  of  cabbage  roses,  while  the  corners  are 
worked  with  cornucopiae  filled  with  flowers 
and  the  wide  border  with  classical  vases,  flowers 
and  medallions,  changed  hands  at  £1,700.  From 
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the  Earl  Cawdor's  collection  came  a  George  II 
carved  wood  and  gilt-gesso  side-table,  37  in. 
wide,  with  green  japanned  top  painted  with 
birds  and  flowers,  and  partly  inlaid  with  mother 
of  pearl  with  a  repousse  gilt-metal  moulding. 
This  was  sold  for  £1,000;  and  £i.6co  was  given 
for  an  anonymous  vendor's  suite  ot  French  gilt- 
wood  furniture  of  Louis  XV  style,  covered  in 
Aubusson  tapestry  comprising:  tenfauteuits,  two 
bergeres,  and  a  canape,  the  tapestry  to  the  backs 
woven  with  chinoiserie  subjects  and  the  scats  with 
scenes  from  La  Fontaine's  Fables.  On  10th  No- 
vember, £700  was  paid  for  a  pair  of  Meissen 
porcelain  hexagonal-shaped  jars  and  covers, 
11 J  in.  high,  painted  in  Japanese  'Kakiemon' 
style  with  a  medley  of  dragons,  phoenix,  cranes 
and  Korean  tiger  pattern  interspersed  with 
fenced  garden  and  flowers,  probably  by  Adam 
Friedrich  von Low.-nfinck, circa  1730-35.  Interest 
in  the  sale  of  English  and  Continental  glass,  on 
17th  November,  centred  on  a  Venetian  enam- 
elled ewer,  11  in.  high,  with  globular  body, 
beaker  neck,  scroll  spout,  loop  handle  and  high 
conical  foot,  the  body  with  gold  and  white 
enamel  scale  ornament  with  blue  spots,  the 
neck  with  similar  scale  ornament  with  green 
spots  divided  by  a  band  of  pendent  flame-like 
motifs,  made  about  1500.  This  changed  hands 
at  £400,  as  compared  with  the  £45  given  for  it 
at  the  George  Eumorfopoulos  sale  in  June,  1940. 
On  20th  November,  £1,500  was  Pa^  f°r  3  set 
of  four  Gobelins  'Grotesque  Months'  tapestries. 
11  ft.  4  in.  by  7  ft.,  each  divided  into  three 
panels,  in  which  the  twelve  months  are  repre- 
sented by  classical  gods  and  goddesses  with  their 
appropriate  attributes  and  emblems;  and  £650 
was  given  for  a  Queen  Anne  lacquer  bureau 
cabinet,  38  in.  wide,  the  upper  part  enclosed  by 
a  pair  of  mirror  doors  and  surmounted  by  an 
arched  cornice,  the  lower  part  with  a  sloping 
front  and  drawers  below,  painted  with  gilt 
chinoiseries  on  a  black  ground.  The  demand  for 
fine  pieces  of  Chelsea  porcelain  continues,  and. 
on  24th  November,  £2,250  was  given  for  a 
hitherto  unrecorded  figure  of  a  fisherwoman, 
standing  on  a  rockwork  base  and  holding  a  flat 
oval  basket  containing  four  fish,  8^  in.  high  and 
bearing  the  Red  Anchor  mark.  Other  Red 
Anchor-period  pieces  included  a  pair  of  plaice 
sauceboats,  9^  in.  long,  modelled  in  two  parts 
with  the  curled  orange  tail  forming  the  handle, 
and  the  handle  to  the  cover  modelled  as  acan- 
thus foliage,  which  realized  £900.  These  appear 
to  be  the  only  pair  of  plaice  sauceboats  re- 
corded; there  is  a  single  example  in  the  British 
Museum. 

In  a  sale  of  the  remaining  contents  ot  Stubbing 
Court,  near  Chesterfield,  held  on  15th  Septem- 
ber by  the  Retford  auctioneers.  Henry  Spencer 
&  Sons,  £220  was  paid  for  a  Sheraton  satinwood 
four-poster  bedstead,  5  ft.  10  in.  wide,  the 
arched  canopy  painted  en  grisaille  with  panels  ot 
cupid  musicians  and  other  cupids  playing  blind- 
man's-buff  among  cartouches  of  old  English 
garden  flowers,  and  the  tapering  uprights  inlaid 
with  a  fluted  design  in  darker  woods:  a  pair  of 
semi-elliptical  side-tables  of  the  same  period, 
51  in.  wide,  inlaid  with  fan  medallions,  classic 
urns,  etc.,  supported  on  four  square  tapering 
legs  terminating  in  spade  feet,  brought  £14--  1 


pair  of  Crown  Derby  Campagna  vases,  16  in. 
high,  painted  with  cowherds,  shepherds  and  rus- 
tics in  Italian  lakeland  scenes,  £120;  a  pair  of 
George  II  mahogany  carved  chairs,  the  loose 
seats  covered  in  Spanish  rose  velvet  and  resting 
on  cabriole  legs  ending  in  claw-and-ball  feet, 
£105 :  and  a  Dominic  Serres  painting,  Ships  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company  leaving  St.  Helena,  made 

At  a  sale  of  the  contents  of  Rawdon  Hall, 
Holyport,  near  Maidenhead,  by  Cyril  Jones  & 
Clirton.  of  Maidenhead,  on  20th  July,  £750 
was  given  for  a  Louis  XIV  marquetry  commode, 
42  in.  wide,  fitted  with  two  long  drawers,  the 
front  and  sides  inlaid  with  floral  panels. 

Silver 

THE  first  of  the  1953-4  season's  sales  in  this 
market  was  that  of  a  collection  belonging 
to  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney,  which  was  held  at 
Sotheby's  on  22nd  October,  and  realized  a  total 
ot  £1 1,791.  The  top  price,  £900,  was  paid  for  a 
pair  of  Louis  XVI  table  candlesticks,  53  oz.  17 
dwt..  the  octagonal  baluster  stems  chased  with 
pendants  above  the  reed-and-ribbon-pattem 
knops,  and  the  shaped  bases  bordered  with  a 
design  of  pellets  and  strapwork.  by  Thomas 
Germain,  Paris,  1734.  A  George  II  finely  en- 
graved two-handled  cup  and  cover,  72  oz.  3 
dwt.,  bearing  the  arms  of  Osbaldstone,  by  Paul 
de  Lamerie,  1733,  brought  £820;  and  a  set  of  four 
George  II  square  waiters,  47  oz.  3  dwt.,  each 
resting  on  scroll  bracket  feet,  and  engraved  with 
similar  arms,  by  the  same  silversmith,  1729, 
made  £780.  To  the  sale  on  29th  October  the 
Earl  Cawdor  sent  a  series  of  seventy-two  George 
III  dinner  plates,  engraved  with  the  Cawdor 
arms  within  shaped  gadroon  borders,  by  T.  and 
J.  Guest  and  Jos.  Craddock,  1809-10.  These  plates, 
weighing  1,317  oz.  8  dwt.,  were  sold  in  six 
separate  lots  for  a  total  of  £1,240.  An  anonym- 
ous vendor's  George  I  gold  teaspoon  with  rat- 
tail  bowl,  10  dwt.,  the  handle  engraved  with 
contemporary  armorials,  possibly  by  David 
Willaume,  1717,  realized  £70.  On  12th  Novem- 
ber, £420  was  given  for  a  set  of  three  James  I 
silver  Apostle  spoons,  representing  the  Saints 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  probably  Matthias,  each 
with  chased  nimbus,  dated  1609  and  bearing  the 
maker's  mark,  a  crescent  encircling  W.  A  set  of 
twenty-four  George  III  dinner  plates  with 
shaped  gadroon  borders,  426  oz.  5  dwt.,  en- 
graved with  armorials,  1768,  fetched  £450;  a 
pair  of  George  II  oval  soup  tureens  and  covers, 
216  oz.  10  dwt.,  the  handles  and  rims  chased  with 
gadroons  and  the  scroll  feet  headed  by  shell 
motifs,  also  engraved  with  armorials,  by  Fred. 
Kandler,  1751,  £350;  and  £320  was  paid  for  a 
smaller  pair,  164  oz.  15  dwt.,  made  to  match  by 
George  Heming  and  William  Chawner,  1779. 

Christie's  first  silver  sale  of  the  season,  which 
totalled  £8,777  on  28th  October,  included  a 
pair  of  George  II  plain  ewers,  92  oz.  4  dwt.,  the 
pear-shaped  bodies  with  loop  handles,  and  the 
low  domed  covers  with  open  thumbpieccs  en- 
graved with  a  crest,  by  Edward  Feline,  1743.  This 
pair  changed  hands  at  £800:  while  £350  was 
given  for  a  George  II  pear-shaped  hot-milk  jug, 
gross  weight  14  oz.  3  dwt.,  the  body  chased 
with  Chinese  busts  and  panels  on  a  scrollwork 
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ground,  and  the  spout  and  cover  finial  formed 
as  branches  of  leaves  and  flowers,  by  Paul  de 
Lamerie,  1749.  A  George  I  reading  candelabrum. 
38  oz.  15  dwt.,  on  circular  moulded  base  with 
steel  stem  on  which  slides  a  two-light  branch 
with  moulded  sockets  and  circular  wax-pans, 
with  sliding  swivel  oblong  shade  above  chased 
with  a  coat-of-arms,  by  Joseph  Walker,  Dublin. 
1719,  went  for  £300.  On  4th  November,  a 
small  collection  sent  by  Lady  Moyra  Fitzgerald 
realized  a  total  of  £6,207.  The  highest  price. 
£1,140,  was  paid  for  sixty  circular  dinner  plates 
with  shaped  gadroon  borders,  998  oz.  10  dwt.. 
engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms,  by  S.  and  J. 
Crespell,  1771;  and  a  set  of  four  George  II  table 
candlesticks,  98  oz.  15  dwt.,  the  circular  bases 
and  baluster  stems  chased  with  rococo  cartouches 
enclosing  beehives,  flowers  and  bees,  and  the 
vase-shaped  sockets  with  flowers  and  scrolls,  by 
Paul  de  Lamerie,  1744,  sold  for  £700.  Two  more 
of  Christie's  November  sales  will  be  dealt  with 
in  our  next  issue. 


BENIN  BRONZE  HEAD  OF  A  QUEEN  :  XVITH-CENT.  (?)  : 
EX  R.  B.  ALLMAN,  BOUGHT  BY  NIGERIAN  GOVT.  FOR 
£5,500,  AN  AUCTION-ROOM  RECORD  :  SOTHEBY's 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


THIRTEEN  TAROT  CARDS 

FROM  THE  VISCONTI-SFORZA  SET 

by  M.L.D'OTRANGE 


NO.  I.  -  'THE  CAR'  :  THE  ROBE  OF  THE  FEMININE  FICURE  IS  ADORNED 
WITH   THE   RAYED   SUN   OF  THE  VISCONTI-SFORZA  ESCUTCHEON 

HIGHEST  possible  testimony  is  rendered  to  the  beauty 
and  artistic  worth  of  the  Italian  playing-cards  of  the 
Renaissance  known  as  'tarocchi'  and  'tarocchino'  by  no 
less  a  judge  than  Albrccht  Diirer.  In  1494,  during  his  first  trip  to 
Italy,  we  find  him  copying — or  rather  adapting  into  his  own 


Nordic,  and  then  still  'Gothic',  style — a  number  of  the  single 
figures  of  the  famous  so-called  Mantegna  tarocchi,  the  work  of 
an  unknown  minor  master  of  the  North  Italian  School.  The 
thirteen  tarots  illustrated  here  once  formed  part  of  the  great 
Visconti-Sforza  set,  executed  in  1484  by  Antonio  Cicognara, 
'the  famed  miniaturist  of  Cremona.  Tarots  Nos.  i  to  xi  (as  num- 
bered here)  have  been  on  public  view  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Exhibition  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Miniatures  and  Manu- 
scripts organized  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum.  No.  xii, 
'Temperance',  belongs  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Montreal,* 
and  No.  xiii,  'The  Page  of  Cups',  to  the  F.  Cleveland  Morgan 
Collection,  also  in  Montreal. 

The  Visconti-Sforza  set,  consisting  originally  of  seventy-eight 
cards  in  all,  distributed  in  four  suits,  was  commissioned  as  a  gift  to 
be  presented  to  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza:  and  it  was  natural  that 
this  work  should  be  entrusted  to  the  artist  Antonio  Cicognara, 
who  had  gained  fame  by  his  execution  of  the  magnificent  choir- 
books  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cremona.  The  'King  of  Swords'  card 
(reproduced  in  colour  on  the  facing  page)  bears  the  signature  of 
the  artist:  A  .  .  C. 

Before  explaining  the  thirteen  cards  now  shown,  it  is  perhaps 
advisable  to  recall  the  laws  that  ruled  the  game  of  'tarocco'  and 
which  gave  significance  to  the  emblematic  and  figurative  cards 
as  well  as  to  the  intricate  stylized  motives  of  the  pip  cards.  The 
four  colours  or  teams,  corresponding  to  our  modern  categories 
of  spades,  hearts,  diamonds  and  clubs,  were :  Swords  (the  nobil- 
ity) ;  Cups  (the  Church) ;  Coins  (civil  order  and  commercial 
classes);  and  Staves  (agriculture  and  the  peasant  class).  Each  of 
these  suits  was  comprised  of  twenty-one  cards:  (1)  the  bagat,  rep- 
resenting Fortune;  (2)  the  priestess  or  female  Pope,  signification 
complex  and  doubtful;  (3)  the  Queen  or  Empress,  standing  for 
supreme  civil  and  feminine  authority;  (4)  the  King  or  Emperor, 
supreme  military  authority;  (5)  the  hierophant,  or  Pope,  repre- 
senting the  priesthood;  (6)  Marriage,  now  known  as  'the  lovers'; 
(7)  the  car,  symbol  of  war  in  the  age  of  bronze;  (8)  Justice, 
abandoning  the  earth  and  opening  the  age  of  bronze;  (9)  the 
hermit,  seeking  in  vain  for  Justice;  (10)  Fortune  (a  second  rep- 
resentation, with  some  differentiations);  (11)  Force;  (12)  Pru- 
dence, formerly  Mercury;  (13)  Death  (perhaps  we  find  here  the 
source  of  the  superstition  concerning  the  number  'thirteen') ; 
(14)  Temperance,  opening  the  age  of  gold;  (15)  the  Devil; 
(16)  the  castle  of  Plutus;  (17)  the  stars;  (18)  the  moon;  (19)  the 
sun;  (20)  Judgement;  (21)  the  world.  In  addition  to  this,  and 
completing  the  mystic  circle  by  joining  to  the  first  card  of  'For- 
tune', was  'The  Fool',  the  twenty-second  card  of  each  hand  that 
could  be  played  at  will.  The  wealth  of  symbols  that  any  single 
card  was  allowed  to  carry  seems  to  have  been  unlimited.  No 
bounds  were  set  but  those  of  the  artist's  own  imagination  and  the 
more  complex  and  occult  the  symbols,  the  more  admired  were 

*  Yet  two  other  cards  assigned  to  the  Visconti-Sforza  set  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Morgan  Library  in  New  York  and  have  been  shown  in  an  exhibition  presenting 
for  the  first  time  the  totality  of  Italian  manuscripts  and  miniatures  from  the  Sixth 
to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries  belonging  to  the  Library.  These  two  tarots  arc  not 
illustrated  here,  but  further  reference  is  made  to  them  in  the  text. 
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No  II  (Left)  -THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE  :  No.  Ill  (Right).  -  THE  KING  OF  SWORDS  (SIGNED  A.C.,  ANTONIO  CICOGNARA) 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  ITALIAN  TAROT  CARDS,  FROM  THE  VISCONTI-SFORZA  SET 

//;  the  possession  of  Piero  Tozzi,  New  York 


THIRTEEN  TAROT  CARDS  FROM  THE  VISCONTI-SFORZ A  SET 


|  the  cards;  and  wc  arc  far  as  yet  from  having  deciphered  the  allegorical 
contents  of  some  of  these  cards  (particular  attention  will  be  drawn  far- 
!  ther  on  to  the  cryptic  figures  on  the  card  here  representing  Fortune). 

The  thirteen  Cicognara  cards  have  a  heavily  tooled  background  of 
burnished  gold  leaf,  with  additional  use  of  gold  and  silver  embossing  for 
the  jeweller}-,  suits  of  armour,  crowns,  cups,  swords,  etc.,  carried  bv  the 
figures  or  forming  part  of  the  designs  of  the  pip  cards.  They  are  painted 
on  parchment,  pasted  on  papier-mache  board,  and  measure  17  centi- 
metres by  7.  In  listing  them  below,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  pre- 
serve the  actual  order  of  values,  as  we  have  tarots  here  from  three  differ- 
ent suits:  Swords,  Cups  and  Coins,  and  one  armorial  card. 

The  Car  (No.  i) :  A  small  feminine  figure,  crowned,  throned  on  a  high 
chariot  drawn  by  winged  horses.  In  one  hand  she  holds  a  globe  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  and  she  is  robed  in  a  wide-sleeved  gown  of  rich 
brocade  patterned  with  the  rayed  sun  of  the  Visconti-Sforza  escutcheon, 
which,  with  two  exceptions,  wc  find  repeated  in  robes  and  mantles  of  all 
figures  in  this  set. 

The  Wheel  of  Fortune  (No.  ii,  in  colour):  Certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  but  also  the  most  puzzling  of  all  the  cards.  The  composition  is 
the  generally  accepted  one,  showing  a  figure  wearing  a  horned  crown 
perched  on  top  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune  (this  was  sometimes  taken  to 
represent  Hermes);  a  second  figure,  winged  and  blindfolded,  balanced 
within  the  wheel;  and  below,  supporting  the  whole  thing,  on  his  back, 
a  crouching  man,  old  and  bearded.  However,  instead  of  showing 
rabbits,  dogs  and  monkeys  climbing  around  the  wheel — the  usual  sym- 
bolism of  the  injustice  and  lack  of  discrimination  of  Fortune — here  two 
human  figures  arc  depicted,  one  figure  upright,  the  other  one  hcad-over- 
heels.  Both  these  figures  are  depicted  with  careful  characterization, 
creating  the  impression  that  they  arc  portraits.  This  is  particularly  strik- 
ing in  contrast  to  the  idealized  generalization  of  the  other  figures.  The 
man  at  the  left  on  the  wheel  has  a  sharp  aristocratic  profile,  inescapably 
reminiscent  of  the  famous  portrait  of  Lionello  d'Estc  by  Pisanello.  The 
right  figure,  head  down,  has  a  squat  nose,  thick  lips  and  bulging  eyes, 
and  a  tail  escapes  from  below  his  short  robe.  No  doubt,  for  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  artist,  the  meaning  must  have  been  clear.  Wc  of  course 
can  only  conjecture  regarding  this,  as  well  as  on  the  still  stranger  fact 
that  this  card  features  one  of  the  two  exceptions  referred  to  111  No.  i :  the 
two  symbolical  figures,  on  and  within  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  are  not 
garbed  in  brocade  patterned  with  the  Visconti-Sforza  armorial  sun. 
'Hermes'  has  a  gown  adorned  with  the  well-known  'speaking'  armories 
of  the  Delia  Scala  family,  an  upright  ladder,  while  the  blind  figure  of 
Fortune  does  wear  the  rayed  sun  on  her  robes,  but  each  sun  inset  with  a 
central  motif  showing  a  silver  cross  on  red  ground  (the  exact  reverse  of 
the  arms  of  Savoy :  a  red  cross  on  silver  ground).  Here  is  a  problem  for  an 
historian  to  solve:  Why  should  the  Delia  Scala  fiimily,  defeated  in  13N7 
by  the  Duke  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  be  thus  honoured  in  a  set  of  tarot 
cards  presented  to  the  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  himself  closely  allied  to 
the  Visconti?  And  what  is  this  mysterious  silver  cross  on  red  ground  in 
the  robe  of  the  all-important  figure  of  Fortune?  There  arc  words  clearly 
discernible  on  the  band  that  winds  around  the  figures,  but  their  exact 
meaning  is  not  yet  clear. 

The  King  of  Su>ords  (No.  iii,  colour-plate):  A  sturdy,  impressive 
throned  figure,  in  a  magnificent  armour,  rendered  with  the  liveliness 
and  robustness  that  are  the  best  characteristics  of  the  style  of  Cicognara, 
in  contrast  to  the  sometimes  meagre  and  flat  linear  style  of  some  minia- 
turists of  the  same  period.  This  is  the  card  that  bears  the  initials  A  .  .  C: 
Antonio  Cicognara.  In  the  throne,  Gothic  motives  are  given  pre-emin- 
ence, as  opposed  to  the  classicism  of  the  acanthus  design  on  the  armour. 

Judgement  (No.  iv):  A  well-composed  design,  remarkably  plastic:  the 
angels  with  bannered  trumpets  in  particular  stand  out  sculpturally  from 
the  tooled,  tapestry-like  gold  background.  This  characteristic  can  be 
noted  in  varying  degrees  in  all  the  cards.  The  figures  never  give  this  im- 
pression of  a  flat  cut-out  that  is  so  often  the  result  of  depicting  them 
against  a  metallic  ground.  There  is  a  cross  adorning  one  of  the  banners, 
but  this  time  it  is  the  red  cross  of  Savoy  on  a  silver  background,  and  no 
mystery  arises. 

The  Queen  of  Coins  (No.  v):  A  truly  queenly  figure,  purely  mediaeval 
in  spirit.  The  struggle  between  the  ancient  tradition  and  the  new  philo- 
sophy, as  reflected  in  the  aesthetic  approach,  is  apparent  throughout  the 
group  of  these  thirteen  cards.  The  artist  stood  undecided  at  the  cross- 


no.  iv.  -  'judgement'  :  a  cross,  the  red  cross  of  savoy,  on  a 

SILVER  BACKGROUND,  ADORNS  THE  CENTRE  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BANNERS 


roads,  and  his  hesitation  furnishes  us  with  an  interesting  record  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  Renaissance  made  its  way  to  final  victory. 

The  Pope  (No.  vi) :  A  patriarchal  figure,  almost  Giottcsque  in  its  monu- 
mental dignity  and  grave  serenity.  It  is  far  more  reminiscent,  in  fact,  of 
the  type  consecrated  by  usage  tor  the  representation  of  God  the  Father, 
as  in  Diirer's  great  Adoration  of  the  Trinity,  but  the  triple  tiara  leaves  no 
doubt  that  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  Papacy  was  intended,  as 
called  for  in  the  game. 

The  Knight  of  Swords  (No.  vii):  In  splendid  silvered  armour,  wearing 
the  fashionable  headgear  of  the  period :  a  large  flat  hat  edged  by  a  wide 
band  of  peacock  feathers. 

The  Knight  of  Cups  (No.  viii):  A  knight  mounted  on  horseback,  hold- 
ing aloft  a  splendid  covered  cup.  He  is  dressed  in  the  brief,  fluted  tunic 
of  the  period,  collarless  to  allow  tor  full  spread  ot  the  hair,  short  but 
puffed  out  in  the  fashion  made  familiar  to  us  in  the  portraits  of  Pisanello 
and  his  pupils. 

The  King  of  Cups  (No.  ix):  Same  garb  as  the  preceding  figure,  but 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


NO.  v.  -  'the  queen  of  coins',  a  queen-  no.  VI.  -  'the  pope',  with  triple  tiara  no.  VII.  -  'the  knight  of  swords',  the  large 

LY  FIGURE  PURELY  MEDIAEVAL   IN  SPIRIT  AS  INTENDED  REPRESENTATION  OF  PAPACY  FLAT    HAT     EDGED     WITH    PEACOCK  FEATHERS 


wearing  a  crown  and  crimson  gloves.  The  cup  he  holds  is  even  more 
magnificent  than  the  one  held  by  his  page.  Again  here,  as  already  noted 
for  the  King  of  Swords,  the  throne  is  Gothic  in  style.  This  can  be  taken 
symbolically  to  mean  the  secure  old  order. 

Coat-of-arms  of  the  Visconti-Sforza  Family  (No.  x):  Adopted  bv  the 
Sforzas  when  Francesco  Sforza  married  Bianca  Visconti  in  1441,  and  the 
family  became  Visconti-Sforza.  This  is  a  particularly  striking  repre- 
sentation of  the  serpent  of  the  Visconti,  here  magnified  into  a  fearsome 
dragon.  The  crowned  beast  is  in  the  act  of  devouring  an  enemy  of  the 
Visconti.  According  to  the  legend,  such  an  occurrence  took  place  in 
front  of  Jerusalem,  during  one  of  the  Crusades.  The  large  green  acanthus 
leaves  that  cling  to  the  body  in  place  of  the  usual  scales  form  a  beautiful 
design  against  the  gold  background. 

The  Five  of  Swords  (No.  xi) :  The  five  swords  bound  in  fasces  bv  a 
band  bearing  the  motto  of  the  Visconti,  A  bon  droit. 

Temperance  (No.  xii):  A  charming,  truly  poetic  figure  of  a  tall,  slender 
young  woman,  with  long  flowing  hair  framing  a  delicate  oval  face.  She 
is  clad  in  a  classic  tunic  of  plain  material  with  peplum  folds  (this  is  one  of 
the  two  exceptions  referred  to  in  the  commentary  on  No.  i).  She  is  in  the 
act  of  pouring  water  from  a  pitcher  into  another,  supposed  to  contain 
wine — this  being  symbolical  also  of  the  tempering  of  human  justice  with 
divine  mercy  (the  water  pitcher  is  decorated  with  the  trefoil  design 
emblematic  of  the  Holy  Trinity).  A  natural  amphitheatre  of  barren  hills 
is  suggested  on  the  far  horizon.  The  word  'horizon'  is,  in  fact,  suitable 
here;  for  an  impression  of  great  depth  and  distance  has  been  created  bv 
simple  and  masterly  means.  This  is  the  card  in  the  collection  of  the 
Montreal  Museum  of  Arts,  and  its  rare  lyrical  quality  and  sculptural 
grace  place  it  at  the  apex  of  Cicognara's  artistic  achievements.  The  in- 
fluence of  Mantegna  is  of  course  unmistakable  there,  raising  an  artist  of 
the  secondary  rank  to  heights  far  above  his  usual  standard.  But  that  the 
thirteen  cards  illustrated  here  are  by  the  same  hand,  is  proven  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  absolute  harmony  of  style  and  execution,  in  spite  of  some 
unevenness.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connexion  that  of  the  two 
cards  in  the  Morgan  Library,  also  assigned  to  the  Visconti-Sforza  set, 


one,  The  Queen  of  Su>ords,  seems  indeed  to  be  the  feminine  counterpart 
to  Cicognara's  King  of  Swords  reproduced  here,  answering  it  perfectly  in 
every  respect  of  style  and  mood.  But  the  second  card,  also  a  Temperance, 
is  entirely  foreign  to  Cicognara  in  technique  and  plastic  idiom.  Although 
an  exact  counterpart  in  composition  and  attitude  to  the  example  shown 
here,  the  Morgan  Library  Temperance  tarot  is  gracile  and  linear,  certainly 
mediaeval  in  flavour,  in  contrast  to  the  density  and  monumentality  of 
Cicognara's  figure.  The  greater  delicacy  of  the  shading  in  the  Morgan 
card  contributes  to  the  effect  of  tenuity  and  slenderness,  while  Cicog- 
nara, with  his  broader  strokes  and  strong  outlines,  gives  an  exactly  con- 
trary effect  of  heavier  masses.  Yet  the  two  figures  are  built  on  exactly  the 
same  basic  proportions,  indicating  that  they  both  are  adaptations  from 
an  original  design  probably  by  one  of  the  great  masters  of  that  period.* 

It  would  not  be  unusual  for  two  or  more  artists  to  be  put  to  work  at 
the  same  time  on  a  set  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  as  the  Visconti- 
Sforza  series.  Yet,  as  we  have  here  examples  of  cards  unquestionably  by 
Cicognara  for  the  three  suits  of  Swords,  Cups,  and  Coins,  as  well  as  im- 
portant figurative  cards  and  pip  cards,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
last  suit  alone  (that  of  Staves)  would  have  been  turned  over  to  another 
artist  for  completion. 

The  Paqe  of  Cups  (No.  xiii) :  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Cleveland 
Morgan  of  Montreal,  it  is  artistically  admirable,  but  otherwise  not  en- 
tirely pleasing.  This  is  all  the  greater  praise  for  the  artist;  for  what  might 
disturb  are  those  same  vaguely  sinister  undertones  that  we  find  in  all 
works  of  the  North  Italian  Quattrocento:  Pisanello,  Mantegna,  Cossa, 
Tura,  all  supremely  great  artists,  but  marked  with  a  touch  of  morbidity 
well  understandable  as  reflecting  the  period  when  ruled  the  cruel  and 

*  The  intricate  calligraphy  of" the  ribbon  belt  on  the  Morgan  figure,  the  decorative 
patterning  of  the  grass  at  her  feet,  and  the  sharp  decoupage  of  the  cone-shaped 
mountains  in  the  background,  all  these  are  further  details  in  irreconcilable  opposi- 
tion to  the  massive  simplicity  of  the  Cicognara  Temperance,  with  its  naturalistic 
rendering  of  grass  and  rocks,  beyond  which  the  background  stretches  like  a  stage- 
drop  of  doth-of-gold  in  one  of  those  outdoor  theatres,  set  in  Royal  gardens,  where 
mythological  pageants  (so  much  in  favour  at  the  Courts  of  the  Renaissance)  fre- 
quently took  place. 


THIRTEEN  I  A  ROT  CARDS  FROM  THE  VISCONTI-SFORZA  SET 


NO.  VIII.  -  'THE  KNIGHT  OF  CUPS',  DRESSED  NO.  IX.  -  'THE  KING  OF  CUPS',  WITH  A  NO.  X.  -  COAT-OF-ARMS  OF  THE  VISCONTI- 

IN  A  SHORT,  FLUTED  AND  COI  LARI  ESS  TUNIC  THRONE  GOTHIC;  IN  STYLE  :  SEE  ALSO  NO.  II  SFORZA  FAMILY,  ADOPTED  BY  THEM  IN  1 44 1 


degenerate  descendants  of  the  great  Condottieri.  Galcazzo  Maria  Sforza, 
under  whose  reign  the  present  cards  were  made,  was  one  of  the  worst 
tyrants  of  that  age.  Yet  he  had  once  been  one  of  those  children  of  the 
great  Francesco  Sforza  who  have  been  described  by  Pius  II  as  'pure, 
innocent  and  beautiful  like  the  angels  of  Heaven'.  To  serve  at  once  his 
insatiable  desire  for  beauty  and  luxury,  his  refined  corruption,  and  his 
insane  ferocity,  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  indeed  needed  about  him  such 
servants  as  this  proud  young  page,  enigmatic  as  a  sphinx,  his  heavy-lidded 
eye  alone,  and  the  sneer  of  his  fine  lip,  betraying  hidden  depths.  This 
strange  blending  of  keen  realism  and  hieratic  stylization  (conceived  by 
the  great  masters,  and  faithfully  reflected  by  the  lesser  men  around  them, 
such  as  Cicognara  in  the  wake  of  Cosimo  Tura)  expressed  with  perfect 
fidelity  the  proud  and  thoughtful  spirit  of  the  Lombard,  with  all  its 
qualities  and  all  its  faults,  as  opposed  to  the  warmer  and  more  flexible 
humanism  of  the  Tuscan. 

Whatever  the  precise  history  of  the  origin  of  tarots,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: the  game  offered  a  perfect  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  super- 
abundant imagination  of  the  Renaissance.  It  matters  little  that  the 
original  game  on  which  it  was  based  was  in  all  probability  brought  from 
the  Orient  through  the  agency  of  cither  returning  Crusaders  or  wander- 
ing gypsies,  or  verv  likely  both  of  these  simultaneously.  'Tarocco'  seems 
to  have  made  its  appearance  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
which  would  indeed  indicate  the  presence  of  an  unstable  carrying  agent, 
and  in  its  early  days  definitely  bore  marks  of  Oriental  mysticism.  This 
was  no  innocent  game,  but  a  species  of'sortes'  against  which  the  bishops 
thundered;  but  in  vain,  as  its  popularity  grew  apace  with  their  inter- 
dicts.* 

*  As  early  as  1423,  we  hear  that  St.  Bernadino  of  Siena  preached  against  'tarocco' 
at  Bologna,  unhesitatingly  attributing  its  invention  to  the  devil.  But,  as  the  Sforza 
set  proves,  if  fervent  monks  were  against  the  game,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
disapproved  of,  at  least  for  their  personal  usage,  by  the  Princes  of  the  Church. 

We  may  note  here  that  Brunet  y  Bellet  assigned  a  Spanish  origin  to  the  game  of 
tarocco  because  of  edicts  promulgated  in  Spain  in  1 300,  against  some  games  which 
he  understood  to  be  games  of  cards.  Msgr  Antonio  Dragoni  attributed  to  it  an 
Egyptian  origin.  Other  scholars  saw  it  as  derived  from  the  Indian  game  of  chess 


Many  arc  familiar  with  the  legend  according  to  which  cards  were  in- 
vented for  the  diversion  of  the  afflicted  monarch,  Charles  IV  of  France, 
and  the  splendid  set  known  as  'tarots  of  Charles  IV'  would  have  been 
executed  at  his  intention  and  used  bv  him  during  his  rare  intervals  of 
sanity.  These  tarot  cards  were  in  fact  part  of  a  beautiful  Venetian  set  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century,  of  indeterminate  origin  and  authorship.* 

Besides  the  Charles  IV  set,  there  exist  remains  of  three  illustrious  Ital- 
ian sets  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  All  three  of  them  are  of  Lombard 
origin,  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  Paduan  School,  and  incorporate 
in  their  designs  the  arms  of  the  Visconti  family.  A  complete  discussion 
of  these  can  be  found  in  the  article  by  Count  Emiliano  di  Paravicino,  in 
the  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  Ill,  1903.  To  quote  from  this  article: 
'There  exists  in  Lombardv  to-dav  three  packs  of  tarocco  cards  of  really 

(chaturaji:  game  of  four  warriors,  i.e.  the  four  Kings  of  Swords).  It  was  claimed 
also,  on  the  assumption  of  a  Chinese  dictionary  of  167S  (Ching-tse-tung),  that  cards 
were  invented  in  the  reign  of  Sein-Ho  (a.d.  i  120)  for  the  amusement  of  his  concu- 
bines. The  earliest  documented  and  irrefutable  historical  evidence  of  the  game  of 
'tarocco'  in  Europe  is  to  be  found  rn  the  Provigione  Fiorentina,  23rd  March,  1376: 
'II  giuco  dei  nabi  doveva  applicare  la  legge  dclla  zecca.'  Explanation  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  turn  in  the  passage  from  the  archives  of  Viterbo  (p.  28,  verso),  in  which 
Giovanni  di  Iuzzo  di  Covelluzzo  states:  'Anno  1379  fu  recato  in  Viterbo  el  gioco 
delle  carte  che  venne  de  Serasinia  e  chiamasi  tra  loro  Naib."  The  word  'naib'  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  'Nabi',  prophet,  where  we  find  again  a 
reference  to  the  purpose  of  divination  for  which  the  cards  originally  were  used.  In 
that  same  year,  1379,  on  the  14th  May,  we  learn  from  the  account-books  of  Joanna 
Duchess  of  Brabant  that  this  lady  expended  the  sum  of  'four  peters,  two  florins, 
value  eight  and  a  half  nioutons'  in  the  purchase  of  a  pack  of  cards. 
*  Of  sound  historical  value,  however,  is  the  entry  made  by  Charles  Poupart. 
treasurer  of  the  household  of  Charles  IV,  in  the  Livre  da  Comptes  for  1392:  'Donne 
a  [acquemin  Gringonneur,  Peintre,  pour  trois  jcux  de  cartes,  a  or  ct  a  diverses 
couleurs,  ornes  de  plusieurs  devises,  pour  porter  devant  le  Seigneur  Roi  pour  son 
ebatement,  cinquante-six  sol  parisis.'  In  140S,  the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans  specifically  mentions  'Saracen  cards'  and  'cards  of  Lombardy'.  All 
in  all,  the  conclusion  to  be  reached  seems  to  be  that — in  spite  of  an  entry  found  as 
early  as  1377  and  as  far  north  as  Rhemfelden  (Frater  Johannes,  Tractabusde  moribtts, 
etc.,  Egerton  MS.,  British  Museum,  No.  2419) — 'tarocco'  spread  from  the  East 
through  the  Mediterranean,  and,  though  known  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  did 
not  become  of  general  use  until  the  Fifteenth. 
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unique  workmanship.  The  happy  possessors:  the  ducal  family  of  Vis- 
conti,  of  a  pack  of  sixty-seven  cards,  originally  belonging  to  Duke 
Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  mentioned  by  Decembrio  in  his  life  of  the  Duke, 
Vol.  X,  and  executed  by  Marziano  da  Tortona  early  in  the  15th  century; 
Signor  Giovanni  Brambilla,  of  a  portion  of  a  pack,  numbering  forty- 
eight  cards  .  .  .;  Count  Alcsandro  Colleoni,  in  joint  ownership  with  the 
Carrara  museum  at  Bergamo,  of  an  almost  complete  pack,  once  the 
property  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza'.  But  the  nearly  complete  Sforza 
set  was  not  allowed  to  remain  thus:  'How  this  came  about  may  be  worth 
the  telling.  The  count  kept  his  pack  in  such  jealous  custody  that  only  a 
few  of  his  relations  were  allowed  to  sec  them.  One  day  his  friend  Count 
Baglioni,  to  whom  he  showed  them,  persuaded  him  to  exhibit  them  in 
his  house.  Then  bringing  for  his  inspection  a  portrait  by  Galgario  of  a 
Countess  Colleoni,  his  ancestress,  and  other  objects  of  art,  he  persuaded 
him  by  degrees  to  make  the  exchange  with  twelve  figures  and  fourteen 
pip  cards,  in  all  twenty-six  cards  of  the  pack.  .  .  .  Count  Colleoni  still 
bitterly  regrets  the  exchange  proposed  to  him  by  his  friend,  and  repeats 
the  proverb  "Heaven  preserve  me  from  my  friends".  Nor,  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts,  has  he  been  able  to  possess  himself  of  them  again.  Now  these 
twenty-six  cards  passed  by  his  will  at  the  death  of  Count  Baglioni  to  the 
Carrara  Gallery  at  Bergamo.  This  is  the  story  as  to  how  they  got  there. 
No  other  public  collections  in  Italy  possess  any  except  the  Correr  Gallery 
in  Venice,  and  it  only  owns  four  or  five  pip  cards  and  no  figure  cards, 
and  these  are  of  far  less  value  than  those  in  the  possession  of  the  three 
families  I  have  mentioned.' 

This  same  Count  Baglioni,  having  won  the  day  and  extracted  from 
Count  Colleoni  his  beloved  tarots,  turned  his  efforts  in  another  direction. 
Baron  Pietro  von  Bartsch,  in  whose  possession  formerly  were  the  thir- 
teen Cicognara  cards  described  here,  tells  of  the  onslaught  his  grand- 
father had  to  withstand  from  the  untiring  energy  of  Count  Baglioni: 
'These  tarocchi  cards  had  been  in  my  family  from  time  immemorial,  and 
they  were  not  accounted  as  of  great  importance  by  my  grandfather, 
born  in  1848,  until  a  relative  of  ours,  Count  Baglioni,  a  collector  of 
works  of  art,  discovered  in  the  house  of  the  Colleoni,  around  1880,  some 


remains  of  these  sets,  and  succeeded  in  getting  part  of  them  as  a  gih — 
which,  at  his  death,  he  left  to  the  Accademia  Carrara  of  Bergamo.  He 
tried  also  to  secure  ours,  proving  thereby  that  they  belonged  to  the  same- 
set,  or  sets.  From  that  time  on,  my  grandfather  began  to  consider  them 
of  great  value.'  America  and  Canada  now  share  the  spoils  that  escaped 
Count  Baglioni,  and  which  would  otherwise  no  doubt  have  joined  his 
first  gift  to  the  Carrara  Academy. 

In  such  respects  as  the  tooled  gold  background,  naturalistic  fore- 
ground, composition,  the  Cicognara  cards  are  a  deliberate  match  for  the 
set  of  Tarots  by  Marziano  da  Tortona.  We  sec  here  an  obvious  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Gothic  Lombard  tradition  of  Michelino  da  Besozzo  and  the 
Zavattari  brothers,  the  epitome  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  frescoes 
of  Monza,  depicting  the  story  of  Queen  Teodolinda  against  a  chiselled 
background  of  jewelled  gold.  Van  Marie,  although  suggesting  a  Zavat- 
tari attribution  for  the  cards  in  the  Bergamo  Museum  and  the  Colleoni 
Collection,  admits  that  this  set  is  of  later  date,  and  Pietro  Toesca,  in  his 
authoritative  work  on  Italian  miniatures,  assigns  them  to  'the  Cremon- 
ese,  Antonio  Cicognara',  whose  work  is  always  noticeable  for  the  stocky, 
almost  squat  appearance  of  the  figures,  combined  with  an  oddly  delicate 
rendering  of  the  flesh  tones,  harking  back  firther  than  the  archaic  Lom- 
bard school,  in  direct  line  from  the  Byzantine  icons. 

Cicognara's  artistic  personality  followed  a  strange  development.  In  a 
discussion  of  his  Prayer  before  a  Tomb  (in  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  Boston),  Philip  Hendy  comments:  'His  Madonna  and  Child  in 
the  Palazzo  de  Diamenti  of  Ferrara  is  signed  and  dated  1480.  It  is  so 
crude  and  awkward  that  he  can  have  painted  but  little  before  that  time.' 
In  14X2,  the  choir-books  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cremona  were  entrusted  to 
him,  and  these  display  an  intense  awareness  of  form,  combined  with 
sensitive  feeling  for  decoration.  Then,  Hendy  goes  on  to  say:  'In  1484, 
the  Crcmonese  chronicler,  Domenico  Brodigallo,  mentions  his  decora- 
tion for  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza  of  the  pack  of  playing-cards  of  which 
a  part  is  now  in  the  Academia  Carrara  in  Bergamo'. 

Note. — All  photographs  illustrating  this  article  are  by  courtesy  of  Piero  Tozzi, 
New  York. 
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BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  FRENCH  ART 

I-DRAWINGS 

IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  FORSYTH  WICKES 


NO.  I.  -  THE  DRAWING-ROOM,  FORSYTH  WICKES  RESIDENCE.  STARBORD  HOUSE.  NEWPORT  :  LOUIS  XV  COMMODE  FORMERLY  IN  THE  MAURICE  WERTHEIM  COIL. 


WHAT  Buffbn  said  of  style  in  literature,  in  his  reception 
speech  at  the  Academy,  may  be  said  just  as  well  of 
French  eighteenth-century  art  in  general:  'Well 
written  works  are  the  only  ones  which  will  go  down  to  posterity 
.  .  .  knowledge,  facts,  discoveries  are  easily  abstracted  and  trans- 
ferred. Those  things  are  outside  the  man;  the  style  is  the  man 
himself.  .  .  .'  This  was  indeed  the  voice  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Style  was  everything,  whether  in  the  maimer  of  entering  a 
room  or  in  holding;  a  fan,  or,  for  the  artisan,  the  way  he  shaped 


a  chair  leg,  designed  the  bronze  dore  mounts  or  a  commode,  or 
tormed  a  tureen  of  Sevres  porcelain. 

Where  style  has  played  such  a  dominant  role,  there  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  collector  of  another  age.  It  has  not  been  easy,  as  many 
failures  have  proved,  to  form  a  great  collection  of  French  decora- 
tive art  outside  a  museum.  When  it  is  brought  together  as  a  col- 
lection to  live  with,  a  collection  to  be  seen  in  the  home,  there  is 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  avoiding  ostentation,  and  in  creating  an 
impression  of  serenity  and  harmony.  There  is  a  whole  gamut  of 
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subtle  relationships  to  be  observed  in  the  realm  of  the  objets  d'ari, 
as  among  a  circle  ot  geniuses,  for  these  works  in  sculpture,  bronze, 
porcelain,  these  paintings  and  pastels,  marbles,  tapestries,  enamels  and 
drawings  arc  the  works  of  talented  men,  who  have  strained  to  the  utmost 
to  express  their  individual  talents.  They  cannot  be  casually  drawn  to- 
gether, depending  on  accidental  effect. 

The  objects  of  French  eighteenth-century  art  illustrated  here,  brought 
together  by  Mr.  Forsyth  Wickes  and  now  in  his  house  in  Newport  and 
his  apartment  in  New  York  (many  pieces  have  been  in  his  house  in 
Paris),  illustrate  well  the  collection  which  is  itself  a  work  of  art.  It  is  the 
creation  of  a  serious  student  who  has  rare  understanding,  deep  dis- 
crimination, and  the  patience  which  expends  years  in  bringing  together 
the  scattered  works  which  show  their  affinity  for  each  other.  Almost 
every  piece  in  Mr.  Wickes's  collection  has  a  long  and  distinguished  his- 
tory :  many  can  be  traced  to  eighteenth-century  ownership,  such  as  that 
of  a  Polish  princess  who  was  a  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette,  or  the  collec- 
tors La  Live  de  Jully  and  Gabriel  Huguier,  the  latter  being  the  engraver 
as  well.  The  names  of  nineteenth-century  collectors,  such  as  the  de  Gon- 
courts,  Heseltine  and  the  Marquis  de  Ganay,  or  of  twentieth-century 
collectors,  like  David-Weill,  Clarence  Mackay  and  Mortimer  Schiff, 
appear  among  the  owners  of  the  pieces  illustrated  here.  Twelve  contribu- 
tions from  the  Paris  house  went  to  the  exhibition  in  Copenhagen  in  1935 
when  French  eighteenth-century  art  was  shown  at  the  Palais  de  Char- 
lottenborg,  while  other  pieces  have  been  shown  frequentlv  in  London  or 
Pans.  Yet  this  record,  distinguished  as  it  is,  is  not  the  significant  thing 
about  the  collection,  which  is  in  the  effect  of  harmony  in  the  whole. 
Each  sculpture  and  every  piece  of  porcelain,  each  painting  or  pastel  has 
its  selected  place  in  the  rooms  illustrated.  Well  known  to  students  of 
French  art,  too,  arc  the  drawings,  a  number  of  which  accompany  this 
account  of  the  collections. 

The  Eighteenth  Century  was  aristocratic  in  taste.  It  witnessed  the  rise 
of  the  bourgeoisie  in  finance  and  industry:  a  bourgeois  eager  to  model  him- 
self, and  particularly  herself,  on  the  aristocrat.  Voltaire,  son  of  a  notary; 
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Diderot,  son  of  a  cutler;  d'Alembert,  whose  father  was  unknown;  Mme 
Geoffrin,  wife  ot  a  glass  manufacturer;  Madame  Nccker,  a  schoolmistress 
from  Geneva,  were  unchallenged  in  the  aristocratic  world.  Middle-class 
taste  made  itself  one  with  that  of  the  higher  class,  and  did  not,  as  in  the 
following  century,  assert  itself  independently  in  art  and  literature.  But 
the  middle  class  provided  a  kind  of  ferment,  a  vitality,  and  strengthened 
the  right  to  freedom  of  thought  which  was  to  have,  at  first,  such  an  ex- 
hilarating effect,  and,  finally,  such  disastrous  results  when  that  freedom 
was  asserted  by  men  of  base  and  selfish  passions.  The  arts  were  animated 
to  a  high  degree  by  the  new  impulses  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  One 
has  only  to  think  of  the  solemnity,  the  stiff  ,  unbending  quality  of  seven- 
teenth-century art  to  realize  how  animated,  lively,  agreable  (the  cherished 
word  of  the  period),  eighteenth-century  art  became.  The  furniture  of  the 
Louis  XV  period,  of  which  there  are  superlative  examples  in  the  Draw- 
ing Room  at  Starbord  House,  proves  that  the  masterwork  of  an  ebeuiste 
was  thought  of  in  terms  of  use  and  practicality  and  was  also  a  means 
of  introducing  ornament  and  beauty  into  the  interior. 

To  English  furniture  of  the  Chippendale  period  the  supreme  contribu- 
tion was  made  by  the  woodcarver;  but  in  France  this  came  from  the 
metalworker.  Woodcarving  was  by  no  means  neglected,  but  the  particu- 
lar character  of  rococo  furniture  was  given  it  bv  the  cast  and  chiselled 
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gilt-bronze  mounts,  and  while  the  designs  for  these  may  have  been 
created  with  the  pen,  they  came  into  being  as  a  kind  of  sculpture.  The 
lace-like  forms  of  the  rocaille  achieved  what  the  Swiss  scholar,  Professor 
Giedion,  calls  the  union  of 'the  eternity  of  stone  and  the  fluidity  of  living 
waters.' 

On  the  Louis  XV  commode  in  the  Drawing  Room  at  Starbord  House 
(No.  i),  the  mounts  are  but  an  elaboration  of  the  curves  to  which  they 
are  subtly  adjusted.  This  handsome  piece,  which  was  formerly  in  the 
Maurice  Wertheim  Collection,  is  in  company  here  with  a  Chinese  porce- 
lain vase  of  the  K'ang-hsi  period  in  mazarine  blue  (formerly  owned  bv 
the  Marquis  de  Ganay),  which  has  gilt-bronze  mounts  by  Meissonier.  The 
vibrant  leafage,  completely  naturalistic  and  convincingly  alive,  absorbs 
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NO.  n.  -  LANCRET  S  ORIGINAL  SKETCH  FOR  THE  DEJEUNER  AG  JAMBON,  OVER 
A  HEI'PLEWHITE  CONSOLE  '.  BLACK  LACQUER  CABINET  BY  THE  MAKER  B.V.R.B. 


NO.  HI.  -  JEWEL-CABINET  GIVEN  BY  MARIE  ANTOINETTE  TO  PRINCESS  ISA- 
lELLE  IUBOMIRSKA  :  THE  BEAUVAIS  ARMCHAIRS  ARE  FROM  OUDRY's  DESIGNS 
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the  piece  into  the  French  style  through  the  fantasy  of  a  genius  capable  of 
creating  organic  form.  The  candelabra  with  bronze  dore  branches  still 
further  exemplify  the  masterly  design  of  the  rococo  metalworkers,  and 
in  this  instance  they  lend  a  framework  that,  in  abstract  fashion,  suggests 
a  leafs-  bocage  for  the  mythological  figures  that  have  come  from  the  able 
fingers  of  the  modeller,  Domenico  Auliczek  of  Nymphenburg.  Auhczek 
fell  heir  to  the  tradition  or  Bustelh,  whom  he  followed,  and  continued  to 
uphold  the  reputation  of  the  factory  for  figures  of  delicate  grace. 

As  the  rococo  gave  way  to  the  classic  revival  of  Louis  XVI,  and  furni- 
ture design  acknowledged  the  vertical  once  more,  there  was  a  brief 
period  which  presages  what  is  to  come  yet  hesitates  to  relinquish  the 
curved  lines  entirely.  The  black  and  gold  lacquer  cabinet  in  the  corner  of 
the  Drawing  Room  (No.  ii)  is  an  example  of  the  coming  restraint,  a  rare 
instance  in  which  a  designer  captured  what  was  finest  in  both  periods. 
The  maker  is  known  by  his  initials  only,  B.V.R.B..  whose  identity  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  speculation  on  the  part  of  students  of  French 
furniture,  without  avail.  It  is  interesting  to  find  this  cabinet  in  companv 
with  an  Enelish  piece  which  reflects  French  influence  with  so  much 
svmpathv.  The  Hepplewhite  console,  which  is  illustrated  in  Macquoid 
and  Edwards's  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  is  in  keeping  with  this 
environment. 

The  fauteuil  in  this  view  is  one  or  a  set  of  six  chairs  and  canape  covered 
in  Beauvais  tapestrv  with  designs  from  La  Fontaine's  Fables  by  J.  B. 
Oudrv.  The  fauteuil,  seen  in  No.  iii,  is  a  companion,  the  set  having 
been  in  the  collection  of  Clarence  H.  Mackay  and  illustrated  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  collection  bv  George  Leland  Hunter.  In  the  great  century  ot 
tapestry  coverings  for  furniture,  France  led  the  world  and  Oudry  and 
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Boucher  set  the  fashions.  Oudry's  designs  preceded  the  pastorals  of 
Boucher  and  Huet,  and  belong  to  the  period  when  Voltaire  referred  to 
Beauvais  as  'Oudry's  kingdom'.  He  was  then  participating  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  factory  although  Bcsnier  was  nominally  the  head,  and  he  had 
pleased  the  King  and  Court  with  the  set,  The  Hunts  of  Louis  XV.  As  a 
trained  animal  painter  he  gave  to  his  designs  a  fine  style  of  drawing, 
which  the  loom  did  not  obscure.  The  Fables  gave  him  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  show  his  knowledge  of  animal  drawing. 

There  is  a  charming  jewel-case  illustrated  here  (No.  hi),  made  so  per- 
fectly in  its  minute  fittings  for  the  interior,  as  well  as  in  the  beauty  of  its 
marquetry  and  delicate  mounts,  that  it  rivals  the  jewels  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  is  attributed  to  the  maker  B.V.R.B.,  although  unsigned,  be- 
cause of  its  striking  similarity  to  the  signed  cabinet  which  came  up  in  the 
Paul  Dutasta  sale  at  the  Galeric  Georges  Petit  (No.  148)  on  3rd  and  4th 
June,  1926.  This  remarkable  little  piece  was  saved  for  the  future  prob- 
ably by  having  been  acquired  from  Poland  shortly  before  World  War 
II.  It  had  long  been  at  Castle  Lancut,  having  been  taken  to  Poland  by  the 
Princess  Isabelle  Lubomirska,  who  had  received  it  as  the  gift  of  Mane 
Antoinette. 

While  French  furniture  dominates  Starbord  House,  there  arc  a  few 
English  pieces,  such  as  the  Hepplewhitc  console  mentioned,  and  the  fine 
Chippendale  sofa  (No.  x).  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  Oriental 
lacquer  cabinet  (No.  xi),  on  a  Charles  II  carved  and  gilt  stand,  which  is 
in  the  entrance  hall.  It  was  once  at  Bretby  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire,  which  was  demolished  in  1780.  This  re- 
markable cabinet,  which  came  up  at  Christie's  with  the  Bretby  heir- 
looms in  191 8,  has  been  fully  described  in  The  Connoisseur  (October, 
1942,  page  70).  The  cabinet  has  always  been  something  of  a  puzzle,  for 
in  spite  of  the  tact  that  the  drawer  linings  are  of  English  oak,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  made  for  the  Western  market,  since  the  interior  de- 
sign shows  exceptional  examples  of  Chinese  calligraphy  on  fans  bearing 
poems,  each  signed  with  a  different  name,  while  the  end  panels  also  show 
fine  calligraphy  and  a  fifth  signature,  a  treatment  designed  for  Oriental 
taste.  The  gilt-metal  hinges  and  lock  are  unquestionably  Chinese  and  are 
original. 

Above  the  Chinese  lacquer  cabinet  hangs  a  delightful  portrait  of  two 
little  boys  by  Joseph  Boze,  pupil  of  Greuzc,  the  subject,  Lcs  fils  d'Auti- 
champ,  portraying  in  the  elder  boy  a  future  general  in  the  army  of  Louis 
XVI ;  in  the  younger,  a  future  curator  of  the  Louvre.  On  either  side  arc 
pastels,  in  which  the  Wickes  Collection  is  especially  rich.  The  portrait  of 
a  woman  is  by  Vicn,  who  is  remembered  to-day  chiefly  as  the  master  of 
David,  in  whom  he  inspired  an  interest  in  classicism.  At  the  right  is  a 
portrait  of  a  little  boy  by  Le  Noir. 

Over  the  Hepplewhitc  console  (No.  ii)  hangs  a  famous  original  sketch 
by  Lancret,  his  Dejeuner  au  Jamhon,  made  in  preparation  for  the  large 
painting  executed  for  the  petits  apartements  at  Versailles,  where  De  Trov 
painted  the  Dejeuner  de  Ouitres.  The  Dejeuner  au  Jamhon  shows  the  con- 
clusion of  a  hilarious  banquet  in  a  park,  and  is  so  full  of  life  and  anima- 
tion that  it  is  evident  the  artist  has  striven  to  bring  into  it  all  the  intim- 
acy, the  lack  of  formality,  which  Louis  XV  preferred.  The  painter 
received  payment  of  2,400  livres  in  1738  for  the  completed  work,  which 
is  now  at  Chantilly.  The  study,  which  was  engraved  bv  Moitte,  belonged 
at  one  time  to  La  Live  de  Jully,  and  was  sold  with  his  collection  in  Paris 
in  1770.  It  has  passed  through  the  ownership  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld-Bayers, was  more  recently  in  the  David- Weill  Collection,  and 
has  been  frequently  exhibited:  at  Nantes  in  1924,  at  the  Petit  Palais  in 
1925,  and  at  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  in  1926. 

The  change  in  the  spirit  of  French  painting,  so  well  represented  by 
Lancret,  had  been  approved  by  the  Regent.  Art,  under  Louis  XIV  and 
Lc  Brim,  had  so  long  been  formal,  impersonal,  that  it  came  as  almost  a 
shock  when  Coypcl,  as  Director  of  the  Academy,  admitted  that  there- 
could  be  changes  of  fashion  in  painting.  Thus  it  became  possible  to  take 
another  step  forward  on  that  road  to  naturalism  begun  five  hundred 
years  earlier  by  the  Italians.  The  rococo  French  painters  completed  with 
grace  what  the  trecento  began  with  severe  simplicity. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  see  at  once  how  much  that  is  new,  that  is  based 
on  observation,  is  in  Fragonard's  sunny  drawing,  The  Fete  at  Ramhouillet 
(No.  iv);  for  it  could  almost  serve  as  a  design  for  the  theatre.  But  the 
living  movement  that  entered  into  French  art  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury came  from  the  study  of  life  itself,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  in- 


herited seventeenth-century  formulas.  Light  and  atmosphere  are  here, 
and  if  the  very  trees  and  statues  seem  endowed  with  mood  and  feeling, 
it  is  in  an  attempt  to  impose  the  will  of  man  on  his  environment.  The 
drawing  is  an  assertion  that  the  search  for  gaiety  was  a  serious  one,  a 
ruling  passion  of  the  time.  There  must  be  no  ennui,  or,  at  least,  no  ad- 
mission of  it.  The  drawing  has  more  spirit,  more  of  the  effervescent 
sparkle  of  the  occasion,  than  the  finished  painting  in  the  Gulbenkian 
Collection.  The  event  was  supposedly  a  fete  given  for  Marie  Antoinette 
by  her  favourite,  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  and  her  father-in-law,  the 
Duke  de  Penthievre,  at  beautiful  Rambouillet.  There  is  no  suggestion 
here  that  tragedy  was  not  far  away,  and  that  the  very  purchase  of  Ram- 
bouillet from  the  Duke  by  Louis  XVI  for  sixteen  million  livres  was  to  be 
one  of  the  financial  disasters  that  hastened  his  overthrow.  The  drawing 
is  one  of  Fragonard's  finest,  every  stroke  so  lightly  indicated  it  seems  to 
have  been  breathed  upon  the  paper,  yet  so  filled  with  animation.  It  was 
once  in  the  collection  of  Maurice  de  Rothschild  and  was  in  the  Fragonard 
exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  Sagan  in  193 1. 

Fragonard's  great  predecessor,  the  prolocutor  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, Watteau,  is  seen  in  a  delightful  drawing  in  the  Wickes  Collection, 
a  portrait  of  a  young  woman  with  her  arms  crossed  (No.  v),  which  was 
in  the  Heseltine  Collection  when  it  was  included  in  the  Exhibition  in 
Paris  in  1903.  This  study  of  personality  is  the  counterpart  in  art  of  what 
was  happening  in  the  novel  with  Manvaux,  whose  career  to  some  extent 
parallels  Watteau's.  Just  as  Marivaux  developed  the  psychological  ele- 
ment in  his  novels  and  thereby  aligned  himself  with  the  trend  of  the  age, 
so  did  Watteau  in  painting:  and  if  this  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  fetes 
galantes,  consider  the  subtle  use  he  makes  of  the  psychological  in  his 
paintings  of  the  Italian  Comedy.  Rarely  does  it  stand  out  in  his  drawings 
with  the  succinctness  it  does  here  in  this  sketch  of  a  delightful  lady,  so 
poised,  so  demure,  so  vivacious,  and  yet,  one  feels,  so  candid  and  kind. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  much  of  a  period  can  be  expressed  in  a  single 
figure  as  in  the  drawing,  A  Lady  Walking  in  a  Park,  by  Mine  Labille- 
Guiard  (No.  viii).  All  the  feminine  ideal  of  the  time  is  here,  the  sensi- 
bility, the  air  of  being  wrapt,  enclosed,  in  her  own  sphere  as  in  the  cape 
she  holds  gracefully  about  her  shoulders,  at  once  protecting  her  and 
separating  her  from  the  rude  world.  The  trees  of  the  park,  the  flower  in 
her  hand,  exist  for  her  only  as  the  stage  properties  for  an  actress  playing  a 
role  with  consummate  skill.  All  the  artifice  of  the  age  is  here,  but  also, 
all  the  charm.  This  drawing  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1900,  and  has  been 
in  the  Rothschild  Collection. 

Compared  to  her,  the  subjects  of  Watteau's  studies  of  heads  (No.  vi) 
are  ingenuous,  natural,  and  entirely  oft  guard.  This  delightful  sheet  bears 
the  mark  of  an  eighteenth-century  collection,  that  of  Gabriel  Huguier, 
and  is  inscribed  Watcaux.  It  is  interesting  that  the  sketch  in  the  upper  left 
was  used  for  L 'Assemhlee  dans  un  Pare  in  Berlin,  while  that  at  the  right  was 
a  preliminary  for  La  Gamme  d' Amour  in  the  London  National  Gallery, 
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NO.  XII.  -  PORTRAIT  OF  A  CLOCKMAKER,  A  GOUACHE  BY  GABRIEL- 
JACQUES  DE  SAINT  AUBIN  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE  DAVID- WEILL  COLL. 


and  thus  has  the  rare  honour  of  being  associated  with  two  great  works  of 
the  master.  This  drawing  is  recorded  in  Edmond  de  Goncourt's  catalogue 
raisonne.  No.  41,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
in  1876.  It  was  at  one  time  owned  by  Camille  Groult  in  Paris. 

Fragonard's  charming  La  Reveuse  (No.  ix),  showing  the  brilliance  with 
which  he  handled  sepia  and  bistre,  went  from  an  English  collection  to 
the  Fragonard  exhibition  in  Paris  in  193 1  at  the  Palais  de  Sagan.  A 
variant  of  this  drawing  is  to  be  noted  in  the  Ernest  Cognac  Collection. 

Among  the  most  charming  of  the  many  drawings  Mr.  Wickes  lias 
acquired  arc  two  by  Moreau  le  Jcune  of  his  little  daughter  sleeping  (No. 
vii).  The  pair,  recently  seen  in  America  in  the  exhibition  of  French  art  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg,  is  of  especial  interest,  since  it  once  be- 
longed to  the  two  great  brothers  who  lead  all  scholars  in  the  study  of 
French  eighteenth-century  art,  Edmond  anci  Jules  de  Goncourt.  Thev 
included  it  in  their  L 'Art  du  XVIII  Siecle  (1882),  and  illustrated  it  with  an 
engraving  signed  by  Jules.  A  still  further  point  of  interest  is  that  the 
subject  of  the  sketch  became  the  wife  of  the  painter,  Carle  Vcrnet. 

There  are  two  attractive  works  by  Nicholas  Bernard  Lepicie  among 
the  illustrations  here,  the  pastel  of  a  red-haired  boy  seen  in  the  view  of 
the  Living  Room  (No.  iii),  and  the  genre  subject  showing  a  kitchen 
scene,  over  the  sofa  (in  No.  x).  The  former  is  described  in  P.  G.  Drey- 
fus's  book  on  Lepicie,  and  seems  to  be  a  portrait  of  a  son  of  the  architect 
Delafosse,  or  perhaps  the  engraver.  It  is  inscribed  de  la  Fosse  on  the  box 
held  by  the  child,  but,  as  it  was  done  about  1770,  could  not  have  been 
either  of  the  senior  bearers  of  this  name.  The  Kitchen  Scene  shows  the 
influence  of  Teniers  and  is  a  reminder  that  this  Flemish  master  was  highly 
esteemed  in  France.  Diderot  rated  him  higher  than  Watteau,  whom  liis 


own  age  insisted  on  considering  a  genre  painter,  not  having  realized  what 
a  special  form  of  genre  he  had  created. 

The  Houdon  bust  of  the  Marquis  de  Bire,  financial  adviser  to  Louis 
XVI,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  small  cabinet  beneath  Lepicie's  little 
boy,  comes  from  the  David-Weill  Collection  and  has  been  recorded  by 
Georges  Giacometti  in  the  second  volume  of  his  definitive  work  on 
Houdon.  The  portrait  was  a  Salon  work  of  1785. 

A  noteworthy  miniature  by  Isabey  hangs  beneath  the  painting  bv 
Lepicie  over  the  Chippendale  sofa  (No.  x).  This  is  of  Madame  de  Sal- 
mon, the  mistress  of  the  ill-fated  General  Pichegru,  and  was  the  one 
which  he  habitually  carried  with  him.  It  was  acquired  from  her  family 
and  is  in  its  original  leather  case,  on  which  is  an  inscription  stating  that  it 
belonged  to  him.  Pichegru,  after  leading  the  army  of  the  Rhine  with 
brilliant  success,  turned  monarchist,  was  exiled,  and  when  he  returned 
to  France  was  imprisoned  and  died  by  his  own  hand. 

There  are  many  precious  small  objects  to  note  throughout  the  Wickes 
Collection,  such  as  the  signed  terra-cotta,  Jex/ie  Fille,  by  Joseph-Charles- 
Marin,  1759-1834,  which  was  one  of  the  pieces  from  the  collection 
included  in  the  Copenhagen  exhibition.  The  pastels  are  noteworthy, 
especially  the  portrait  of  the  actress,  Rosalie  Duthe,  1752-1820,  by 
Claude-Jcan-Baptiste  Hoin,  who  was  born  at  Dijon  and  was  a  professor 
at  the  Lycee.  His  subject  was  a  famous  actress  in  her  day,  and  the  portrait 
was  included  in  the  exhibition  in  Paris  (1929)  devoted  to  the  theatre. 
Natticr's  Jcune  Femme  an  Ruban  Bleu  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  works 
by  this  master  in  the  pastel  medium  and  is  illustrated  by  Bourgarel  in  his 
work  on  Nattier.  Boucher's  oil  portrait  of  his  wife  hangs  between  them, 
and  below  is  a  pair  of  rare  drawings  by  Deveria,  Sleeping  and  Waking. 
Mr.  Wickes's  drawings,  many  of  which  are  in  Ins  New  York  apartment, 
are  extensive  in  their  range,  showing  every  facet  of  the  period.  Draw- 
ings by  Boucher  include  not  only  his  mythological  designs,  but  a  charm- 
ing nude,  Sylvia,  and  a  quite  unexpected  landscape  in  the  Flemish  style. 
There  is  a  forthright  study  of  a  man  in  a  turban,  A  Turk,  by  Watteau; 
one  of  Prud'hon's  studies  of  the  nude,  in  which  he  excels  all  masters; 
Saint  Aubin's  gouache  drawing  of  a  clockmaker  (No.  xii),  quite  an  un- 
usual study  of  a  craftsman  at  work,  and  A  Lady  Reading,  by  Portail,  which 
is  like  an  eighteenth-century  Ingres  in  its  subtlety  of  line. 

There  is  much  in  a  collection  of  French  art  such  as  that  formed  by  Mr. 
Wickes  to  emphasize  the  supremacy  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  period  was  one  in  winch  there  was  so  much 
homage  paid  to  sensuous  beauty.  A  century  of  extremes  expressed  itself 
in  art  with  unity  and  clarity.  These  French  drawings  are  the  products 
of  an  age  aware  of  itself  to  a  high  degree,  aware  of  its  strength  but 
free  to  confess  its  weakness.  Its  arts  have  perfection  in  craft.  Nothing 
slovenly  is  tolerated.  All  must  be  finished,  perfect,  and  the  line  that 
gives  no  more  than  a  suggestion  must  be  carefully  weighted  with  in- 
tent. If,  in  that  art's  striving  for  lucidity  and  grace,  there  are  times 
when  superficiality  is  not  far  away,  there  is  much  that  is  genuine  to 
bring  about  the  balance. 

The  period  was  one  in  which  the  frivolity  of  the  drawing-room  was 
met  by  the  seriousness  of  the  freethinker  who  risked  the  Bastille,  and 
the  cynical  materialism  that  ruled  over  a  great  part  of  life  was  compen- 
sated by  the  enthusiasm  for  ideas  which  made  the  intellect  a  ruling  force. 

When  one  of  the  most  brilliant  women  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Madame  d'Epinay,  asked  a  young  author  to  define  the  most  signal 
characteristic  of  the  time,  he  said  that  he  thought  it  was  gallantry,  but 
she  replied,  'No,  it  is  vanity'.  This  harsh  pronouncement  ignored  how 
much  of  wit  and  intelligence,  how  much  seeking  for  truth,  distinguished 
eighteenth-century  France.  Guizot,  in  his  Melanges  Biographiques,  says 
that,  'Despite  the  weakness  of  its  morals,  the  frivolity  of  its  forms,  the 
mere  dry  bones  of  such  and  such  of  its  doctrines,  despite  its  critical  and 
destructive  tendency,  it  was  an  ardent  and  a  sincere  century,  a  century 
of  faith  and  disinterestedness'.  For  it  claimed  the  right  of  truth  to  reign 
in  the  world,  and  that  'man,  truth  and  society  were  made  for  one 
another,  worthy  of  one  another,  and  called  upon  to  form  a  union'.  For 
nearly  half  a  century,  the  classes  were  drawing  closer  together,  and  it 
was  precisely  that  drawing  together  that  gave  special  character  to  the  arts 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  France.  It  was  in  that  period  of  harmoniz- 
ing influences,  before  the  chaotic  period  when  all  repulsed  each  other, 
hat  the  art  of  the  Regency  and  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI 
t  >ok  form  in  a  brilliant  sequence  of  interdependent  styles. 
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Italian  Manuscripts  at  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library 

COINCIDENT  with  the  publication  of  a 
descriptive  survey  of  its  Italian  manu- 
scripts, the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New- 
York  placed  on  exhibition  tor  the  first  time  in 
its  entire  history  all  of  its  Italian  mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  manuscripts,  including  its  matchless 
series  of  illuminated  manuscripts.  In  addition 
there  were  such  fascinating  literary  documents 
as  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny  in  the  Sixth  Cen- 
tury, Cellini's  record  of  expenses  during  the 
casting  of  his  Perseus,  and  a  manuscript  volume 
of  poems  by  Tasso  written  in  his  own  hand. 

The  dazzling  brilliance  of  the  illuminated 
manuscripts,  in  which  the  Library  is  unrivalled 
in  America  and  matches  the  greatest  European 
collections,  gave  the  beholder  the  impression  of 
the  original  effect  of  Italian  panel  and  fresco 
painting  which  the  miniaturists  so  closely 
paralleled.  For  although  the  miniaturists  may 
not  have  won  the  place  occupied  by  Fouquet  in 
northern  art,  they  were  in  every  way  qualified 
to  duplicate  the  achievements  of  the  masters  of 
the  trecento.  For  this  reason  these  magnificent 
historiated  initials,  enclosing  the  same  subject- 
matter  as  the  altar  paintings,  with  the  same 
wealth  of  detail  and  against  the  same  back- 
grounds of  burnished  gold  or  of  intense  ultra- 
marine blue,  give  us  the  daring,  resonant  colour, 
glorious  in  scarlets  and  blues,  pale,  intense 
greens,  rose,  mauve  and  yellow  ochre  freely 
juxtaposed,  of  many  an  altar  ancona  since 
dimmed  with  the  soot  of  burning  candles  so 
that  its  original  brilliance  is  forgotten. 
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Leaves  from  choir  books,  being  of  folio  size, 
gave  the  miniaturist  considerable  scope,  and 
from  this  classification  of  religious  books  came  a 
splendid  series  from  Florentine  miniaturists  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  including  leaves  show- 
ing initial  letters  enclosing  heads  of  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  painted  in  the  second  half  of  the  trecento, 
which  had  the  power  of  Orcagna.  The  honours 
go  chiefly  to  Florence  and  Bologna,  the  latter 
school  represented  by  illuminated  initials  in 
some  Decretals  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  which 
show  a  highly  evolved  architectural  style,  and 
great  skill  in  handling  compositions  with  many 
figures  in  the  rigid  limitations  of  space.  Among 
earlier  works  was  an  eleventh-  or  twelfth-cen- 
tury missal  from  Spoleto  showing  the  crude 
vigour  of  mediaeval  work,  and  there  was  an 
eleventh-century  Martyrology  from  Carpineto 
written  in  Beneventan  script  with  embellish- 
ments in  elaborate  interlace.  A  twelfth-century 
Tuscan  Sacranwntary  shows  figures  on  a  ground 
of  a  blue  so  intense  and  deep  that  the  blue  of  Fra 
Angelico  would  appear  dull  beside  it.  Another 
early  work  is  a  book  of  the  Four  Gospels  written 
for  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  probably 
in  the  monastery  of  Polirone  near  Mantua. 

Manuscripts  with  distinguished  associations  in- 
clude a  copy  of  Didymus  made  for  that  great 
collector.  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary,  exe- 
cuted by  Gherardo  da  Fora  in  Florence  in  1488. 
It  is  introduced  by  a  leaf  which  encloses  a  strik- 
ing portrait  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  study,  with  a 
view  of  Florence  in  the  background,  and  por- 
traits of  the  King  and  his  family  in  adoration  of 
the  saint.  There  is  also  the  tamous  Book  o  f  Honrs 
over  which  Giulio  Clovio  worked  for  eight 
years  for  Cardinal  Alessandro  Faniese.  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  silver-gilt  binding  made  especially 
for  it  by  the  Roman  goldsmith  Antonio  Gentili, 
at  the  order  of  Cardinal  Odoardo  Faniese,  its 
second  owner.  The  Faniese  Hours  was  Clovio's 
greatest  work,  and  he  is  shown  with  it  in  his 
hands  in  the  portrait  painted  of  him  by  the 
young  El  Greco  in  his  Italian  period.  The  minia- 
tures are  of  overpowering  richness,  including 
full-page  illustrations,  such  as  The  Temptation 
and  The  Nativity,  which  show  the  influence  of 
Raphael,  and  in  their  framework  are  master- 
pieces of  Renaissance  ornament. 

Of  very  great  charm  is  a  volume  of  poetry  by 
Antonio  Coniazzano,  Del  Modo  di  Rcgere  e  di 
Rcgnare,  addressed  to  the  fair  Eleanorad'Aragon, 
Duchess  of  Ferrara  and  wife  of  Ercole  I  d'Este, 
telling  her  how  to  reign  and  to  rule.  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  profile  portrait  of  the  duchess,  which 
Berenson  attributes  to  Cosimo  Tura.  showing 
her  receiving  a  sceptre  in  her  gloved  hand. 

The  Lorimer  Glass  Collection 

THAT  American  collections  of  English  and 
Irish  glass  have  been  regrettably  weak  has 
been  undeniable,  but  conditions  have  been  im- 


proving within  the  past  few  years.  The  Corning 
Museum  at  Corning,  New  York,  is  rich  in  im- 
portant examples,  such  as  the  Verzellini  Goblet 
and  the  work  of  the  Beilbys,  and  now  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art  has  received  additions 
to  the  Lorimer  Collection  as  the  bequest  of  G. 
Burford  Lorimer.  This  collection  was  begun  by 
George  Horace  Lorimer,  well  known  as  the 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  many 
years,  and  equally  well  known  in  art  circles  for 
his  extensive  collections  in  various  fields  of  the 
decorative  arts.  He  was  greatly  interested  in 
American  glass  as  well  as  European,  and  had 
formed  a  choice  collection  from  which  many 
pieces  passed  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  at  his 
death,  including  the  historic  Royal  Oak  Goblet 
from  the  Joseph  de  Bles  Collection.  The  recent 
additions  include  several  rare  large  decanters  of 
the  mid-eighteenth  century,  and  sets  of  William- 
ite  and  Jacobite  toasting  glasses  of  exceptional 
importance  from  the  Bles  Collection.  In  the 
American  section,  note  should  be  taken  of  the 
amethyst  perfume  flasks  which  certainly  repre- 
sent the  work  of  'Baron'  Stiegel  at  Mannheim. 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  exceptional  examples  of 
South  Jersey  glass. 

Appreciation  here  of  the  distinction  of  the 
Royal  Oak  Goblet  may  serve  to  compensate  in 
part  for  its  loss  to  England,  where  it  should  un- 
doubtedly be.  An  understanding  of  the  value  ot 
such  objects  is  not  much  older  than  the  present 
century,  with  the  first  of  the  serious  studies  of 
silver,  furniture,  and  glass  making  their  initial 
appearance  about  sixty  years  ago.  Mr.  Bles  re- 
called that  the  Royal  Oak  Goblet  was  not  always 
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treated  as  a  'museum  piece'.  In  the  family  of 
King  Charles's  friend,  Rouse,  to  whom  he  gave 
it,  it  was  used  for  generations  to  drink  the  health 
ot  the  heir  on  three  great  festive  occasions,  birth, 
the  attaining  of  his  majority,  and  marriage.  That 
it  endured  more  than  three  centuries  of  such  use 
makes  its  survival  to  the  present  something  of  a 
miracle. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  any  question  has 
been  raised  regarding  the  origin  of  this  glass,  as 
well  as  its  decoration,  but  the  quality  of  the 
latter  made  it  seem  to  students  of  an  earlier  day, 
such  as  Hartshorne,  possibly  the  work  of  the 
Low  Countries.  That  it  is  English  throughout, 
and  that  even  the  year  of  the  inscription,  1663, 
is  the  year  of  fabrication,  arc  not  now  questioned. 
Had  it  been  made  later,  and  with  the  portraits  of 
Charles  II  and  Catherine  of  Braganza,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  shown  the  actual  year  of  their 
marriage,  1662.  With  its  combination  of  motifs 


in  the  Royal  portraits  framing  the  oak  of  Bos- 
cobel,  which  sheltered  Charles  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  it  celebrates  two  events  of  the  reign 
and  adds  a  third  of  a  different  character,  the  high 
attainment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  glass- 
workers,  who  could  produce  in  1663  a  glass  of 
such  perfection  in  the  fafon  Ac  Venise. 

The  glass  fabric  is  lighter  than  Venetian  glass ; 
for  it  antedates  the  experiments  of  George 
Ravenscroft  in  regard  to  lead  glass  between 
1673  and  1676,  which  revolutionized  glass- 
making  in  England.  Because  of  its  extreme  frag- 
ility, which  makes  the  survival  of  the  Royal  Oak 
Goblet  the  more  remarkable  and  explains  why 
more  of  its  contemporaries  have  disappeared, 
English  glass-sellers  of  the  time  continued  to 
import  glass  from  Venice  as  superior  to  that  of 
native  manufacture.  The  Bles  catalogue  quotes 
a  letter  from  the  London  merchant,  John 
Greene,  in  1672,  to  Allesio  Morelli,  the  Venetian 
maker,  stating  that  'therein  lies  the  excellency  of 
your  Venice  glasses  that  they  are  generally 
stronger  than  ours  made  here  and  therefore  not 
so  soon  broken'. 

New  York  Furniture  from  the 
Blair  Collection 

ONE  of  the  most  distinguished  collections 
of  American  furniture  ever  brought  to- 
gether was  formed  by  the  late  Mrs.  J.  Insley 
Blair  of  New  York,  whose  generosity  enriched 
several  museum  collections.  A  further  gift  from 
Mrs.  Blair's  collection  has  been  made  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Screven  Lorillard,  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  consists  en- 
tirely of  local  pieces,  to  augment  the  number  of 
examples  of  New  York  origin  which  has  been 
growing  steadily  in  the  past  few  years  under  the 
enthusiastic  care  of  the  curator,  Miss  V.  Isabcllc 
Miller.  Last  autumn,  thirty  New  York  pieces 
from  the  I3lair  Collection,  ranging  in  date  from 
about  1710  to  1825,  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  exhibition. 

Among  them  was  the  side-chair  illustrated,  a 
Chippendale  design  used  by  New  York  makers 
only,  and  so  English  in  the  wide  proportions  of 
the  back  (unlike  the  usually  more  slender  Amer- 


ican chair)  that,  when  the  first  examples  of  this, 
somewhat  rare  type  came  to  the  auction  room  a 
decade  or  so  ago,  they  were  catalogued  as  Eng- 
lish. Points  of  similarity  with  other  New  York 
chairs,  however,  are  seen  in  the  angular  claw 
and  ball,  the  shaped  back  leg,  the  stiff  gadroon- 
ing  on  the  skirt,  while  the  appearance  of  these 
chairs  as  heirlooms  in  New  York  families  indi- 
cates a  local  origin.  The  present  chair  is  one  of  a 
pair  from  the  Cox  family  of  Long  Island,  while 
a  sinular  chair  in  the  exhibition,  with  leaf  carv- 
ing on  the  knee,  comes  from  the  Thompson 
family  of  Brooklyn;  and  a  whole  set  of  twelve 
from  another  New  York  family  of  prominence 
was  a  short  time  ago  in  a  dealer's  hands  in  New- 
York.  Sometimes  the  leg  is  a  straight  one,  as  in 
the  example  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  but 
the  back  is  always  the  same,  a  simplified  interpre- 
tation, faithful  in  the  main  outlines,  of  Plate  12 
in  Chippendale's  Director,  1762. 

Of  especial  interest  was  a  Queen  Anne  side- 
chair  with  trifid  foot  and  a  carved  shell  standing 
high  on  the  cresting  rail  surrounded  by  leafage, 
executed  with  greater  finesse  than  one  generally 
associates  with  New  York  work.  This  chair  was 
included  in  the  New  York  State  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1934,  and 
.u  the  time  was  thought  to  have  possibly  origin- 
ated in  the  area  adjacent  to  New  York,  perhaps 
New  Jersey. 

Two  New  York  card-tables  with  folding  tops 
show  the  deeply  curving  outlines  of  the  top,  the 
stiff  gadrooning  on  the  skirt,  the  square-cut  claw 
and  ball  of  New  York,  and  in  addition  have  the 
usual  drawer  behind  the  swinging  leg. 

New  York  attracted  a  number  of  makers 
after  the  Revolution.  Before  that  time  it  had 
been  eclipsed  in  importance  by  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  but  position  as  the  nation's  first  capital 
and  growing  population  gave  it  additional 
attraction  to  cabinet-makers.  New  York  furni- 
ture in  the  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  styles  has 
an  elegance  which  rivals  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia work,  while  the  name  of  Duncan  Phyfe, 
who  was  first  working  in  New  York  in  the 
1700's,  shines  with  a  brilliance  that  exceeds  any 
American  maker  of  his  period.  By  Phyfe  is  a 
complete  set  of  ten  side-  and  two  armchairs 
made  for  the  distinguished  Bayard  family  of 
New  York.  Also  from  his  hand  is  a  very  fine 
mahogany  card-table  with  shaped  top  having 
inset  satinwood  corners,  drapery  festoons  in  a 
central  cartouche  on  the  frieze,  and  corner 
blocks  over  the  front  legs  carved  with  the  three 
plumes  he  so  often  used. 

A  desk  with  tambour  doors  and  its  drawer 
fronts  veneered  with  curly  maple  is  thought  to 
be  the  work  of  William  Mills,  formerly  of  the 
firm  of  Mills  cY  Deming,  the  attribution  being 
based  on  the  similarity  of  this  piece  to  the 
Mills  &  Deming  desk  in  the  New  York  State- 
Loan  Exhibition.  Few  labelled  New  York  pieces 
exist,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  problem  of  attri- 
bution is  a  difficult  one.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
New  York  had  a  number  of  disastrous  fires 
before  the  mid-Nineteenth  Century,  and  the 
shifting  of  the  population  as  one  residential  sec- 
tion after  another  was  taken  over  for  commercial 
development,  have  made  the  study  of  New 
York  furniture  more  difficult  than  that  of  Bos- 


ton  and  Philadelphia.  The  study  of  this  school  of 
cabinet-making  is  thus  lagging  somewhat  in 
comparison  with  others,  but  the  development 
•of  such  a  collection  as  is  taking  form  at  the  Mu- 
seum will  help  to  dispel  some  of  the  uncertainty. 

Italian  Landscape  by  Richard  Wilson 

ONE  of  the  Italian  landscapes  of  Richard 
Wilson,  a  view  on  the  Tiber  near  the  foot 
of  Mount  Parioli,  has  recently  gone  to  the  new- 
est museum  in  the  South.  The  Columbus  Mu- 
seum of  Arts  and  Crafts  at  Columbus,  Georgia, 
has  selected  it  with  two  subjects  by  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  masters  as  the  nucleus  of  a  collec- 
tion designed  to  represent  a  wide  range  of  the 
European  and  American  Schools.  All  three  paint- 
ings have  been  shown  in  New  York  by  the  gal- 
lery of  Hirschl  &  Adler.  Aqua  Acetosa,  painted 
near  Bernini's  Edicola,  which  was  built  over  an 
iron  spring,  is  recorded  by  W.  G.  Constable  in 
his  recently  published  study  ofWilson.lt  belongs 
to  the  large  group  of  Italian  landscapes  which 
were  based  on  studies  made  by  Wilson  during  his 
■six  or  more  years  in  Italy,  to  which  he  went  in 
1 750  as  a  portrait  painter  and  returned  completely 
devoted  to  landscape.  It  belongs  with  the  sub- 
jects showing  a  bold  pattern  of  light  and  dark, 
achieving  a  sense  of  unity  through  a  carefully 
evaluated  balance  of  the  two,  harmonized  by  a 
glowing  sky.  Although  it  does  not  have  the 
freer  style  of  some  of  his  paintings  which  are 
more  directly  under  Venetian  influence,  it  does 
show  that  this  pioneer  in  landscape  painting  was 
consciously  drawing  closer  to  nature. 

The  conversion  of  Wilson  to  landscape  paint- 
ing must  have  required  considerable  courage  in 
a  period  which  promised  so  much  to  a  portrait 
painter,  particularly  one  who  was  already  well 
established  111  thai  sphere,  as  Wilson  was. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Venice  he  wrote  to 
Admiral  Smith,  'I  have  studied  Titian  as  much 
as  ever  I  could",  and  promised  that  his  friend 
should  see  the  result  of  it,  meaning  in  portraits. 
But  eventually,  when  he  had  decided  to  take  up 
landscape  painting  in  earnest,  he  received  the 
great  Venetian's  heritage  only  through  his 
contemporary,  the  moderately  gifted  Zuccarelli. 
As  to  the  part  played  by  the  latter,  and  by 
William  Lock  of  Norbury,  as  well  as  Carle 
Joseph  Vernet,  who  seems  to  have  completed 
Wilson's  conversion  to  landscape,  Mr.  Cons- 
table offers  a  full  account  which  clears  up  many 
mis-statements  regarding  an  artist  about  whom 
we  know,  after  all,  very  little.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  superior  intelligence  and  character  there- 
can  be  no  doubt,  if  only  from  the  anecdotes 
that  have  survived  of  him.  That  he  was  for 
many  years  active  and  successful  is  also  obvious, 
and  if  poverty  came  upon  him  in  his  later  years, 
it  seems  that  the  times  were  'out  of  joint'  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned  rather  than  that  he  was  fail- 
ing in  power.  He  would  have  fared  better  as  a 
contemporary  of  John  Constable,  tor  whom  he- 
helped  to  prepare  the  way.  He  had  dramatic- 
power,  when  he  wished  to  use  it,  unimpaired  by 
his  work  as  a  topographical  artist,  a  field  which 
he  was  obliged  to  take  up  as  an  accepted  part  of 
a  landscape  painter's  work  in  that  period.  It  was 
vastly  to  his  credit  that  his  landscapes  are  en- 
tirely free  of  the  constraint  imposed  by  this 
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limited  and  exacting  branch  of  the  painter's 
craft.  His  devotion  to  nature  and  his  inquiring 
mind  resulted  in  making  him  an  innovator  in 
English  landscape  painting. 

Gavarni  at  the  National  Gallery, 
Washington 

ON  E  of  the  many  unexpected  collections  of 
the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore  is 
of  three  volumes  of  watercolours  by  Hippolyte- 
( luillaume-Sulpice  Chevalier,  better  known  as 
Gavarni.  The  first  purchases  were  made  by  the 
elder  Walters  at  the  artist's  studio  in  Paris  in 
1  862,  and  further  acquisitions  were  made  during 
the  following  years  and  finally  at  the  Hetzel  sale 
in  1884.  It  is  quite  understandable  that  this  great 
collector  of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art 
should,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  contem- 
porary artists,  have  found  Gavarni  more  to  his 
taste  than  Daumier.  The  two  occupied  a  some- 
what similar  position  at  the  time,  through  their 
work  in  popular  publications  such  as  Charivari, 
but  the  sardonic  humour  and  cutting  sarcasm  of 
Daumier  would  not  be  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
wealthy  American  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
more  tolerant  Gavarni,  more  concerned  with 
the  foibles  of  humanity  than  its  rascality.  Both 
employed  a  similar  style  111  their  drawings, 
which  were  done  with  a  sensitive  pen,  broken, 
nervous  line,  and  superimposed  washes  of 
colour. 


i 


'two  actors'  :  gavarni  exhn.  :  nat.  gali  .  art 

In  1949  the  Walters  Collection  of  the  work  of 
Gavarni  was  shown  for  the  first  time  in  its  en- 
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tircty,  along  with  loans  from  other  sources,  in 
Baltimore.  Late  in  1953  a  selection  from  this 
source,  augmented  by  examples  from  the 
Rosenwald  Collection,  was  brought  together 
for  a  travelling  exhibition  to  be  circulated  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  having  its  first 
showing  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  It  will  have  been  seen  in  Louisville, 
Toledo  and  Philadelphia,  among  other  places, 
before  opening  at  the  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  on  23rd  May. 

The  watercolours  and  drawings  of  the  exhibi- 
tion include  a  number  from  Gavarni's  English 
visits  in  1847  and  1849,  such  as  The  Barmaid  and 
Peasant  Girl  Sinokitig,  and  represent  his  most 
complicated  watercolour  technique  in  which 
he  achieves  an  effect  of  scintillating  brilliance 
through  a  calculated  use  of  highlights.  His  later 
style  is  represented  by  works  of  1851-66,  among 
which  is  Tieo  Actors,  illustrated  here.  He  de- 
pends on  line,  broken  and  lively,  with  washes  of 
colour  added  sparingly,  and  in  a  way  which,  by 
contrast,  introduces  light.  He  was  a  master  of 
anecdote,  merely  through  suggestion,  a  very 
subtle  form  of  story-telling  indeed,  as  in  the 
present  drawing  where  the  actor,  in  fantastic 
costume,  is  decidedly  not  in  his  part,  but, 
according  to  the  pencilled  title,  is  lost  in  a  mem- 
ory which  stirs  him  to  contrition. 

As  Marvin  C.  Ross,  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum,  where  the  collection  will  be  seen  later 
in  the  summer,  points  out  in  his  introduction  to 
the  catalogue:  'The  subjects  were  described  by 
captions  ot  such  penetration  and  powerful  irony 
or  compassionate  understanding  of  human 
nature  that  he  came  to  be  accepted  as  one  of  the 
great  French  moralists.' 


Chinese  Art  in  Texas 

THERE  was  a  rare  group  of  Chinese  pottery 
figures  of  horses  of  the  T'ang  and  earlier 
periods  in  the  exhibition,  Sculptural  Form  in 
Early  Chinese  Art,  shown  at  the  museum  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in  January.  This  was  ar- 
ranged by  Frank  Caro,  successor  to  C.  T.  Loo. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  there  have  ever  been 
shown  at  one  time  in  America  such  exceptional 
examples  as  these,  which  included  the  literally 
unduplicated  figure  of  a  unicorn  of  the  Sui 
period,  Sixth  to  Seventh  Century  a.d.,  as  well 
as  a  T'ang  horse  of  only  slightly  later  date  show- 
ing the  first  use  of  the  cobalt-blue  glaze.  The 
Sui  unicorn,  which  is  shown  here,  is  splendidly 
modelled,  with  the  small  head,  extremely  power- 
ful and  yet  graceful  in  curving  line  of  the  lip  and 
nostril,  which  is  found  in  the  best  examples  of 
the  period.  The  figure  is  covered  with  a  creamy 
crackled  glaze  with  traces  of  polychrome,  blue 
and  red,  a  saddle  blanket  of  leopard-skin  design, 
and  applied  silver  trappings.  It  stands  nearly 
eighteen  inches  in  height. 

The  T'ang  horse,  with  rich  streakings  of 
cobalt  blue  in  the  creamy-white  glaze,  is  equally 
fine  in  modelling,  and  shows  an  elaborate  head 
ornament,  although  not  the  clearly  marked 
horn  of  the  Sui  figure.  A  third  horse  to  be  noted 
particularly  in  this  group  was  one  of  unusually 
large  scale,  about  thirty  inches  in  height,  covered 
with  a  brown  glaze,  and  having  a  green  saddle. 
Here  also  it  was  largely  the  skill  of  the  model- 
ler's hand  which  gave  a  commanding  power 
to  this  figure,  although  as  an  example  of  the 
potter's  control  in  handling  glazes  it  should  also 
be  singled  out  for  comment. 

The  eagerly  sought  early  examples  of  the  use 
of  cobalt  blue  in  the  pottery  of  China  had  other 
representatives  in  a  pair  of  unusually  large  tomb 
figures  of  officials  holding  tablets,  and  standing 
on  rock-like  bases,  T'ang  work  of  supremely 
fine  quality. 

The  theme  of  the  exhibition,  sculptural  form, 
was  represented  by  works  in  bronze  and  stone 
as  well,  and  included  a  pair  of  stone  doors  from 
a  tomb  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  and  some  not- 
able works  in  bronze  of  the  Han  period. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  a  quite  different  ap- 
proach to  Chinese  art  was  offered  at  the  Mu- 
seum in  Houston,  Texas,  to  which  Mr.  Caro 
lent  a  carefully  selected  group  of  potteries  to 
show  the  progression  of  certain  forms,  glazes, 
types,  from  the  T'ang  to  the  Sung  period. 
Especially  interesting  was  the  development  of 
the  white  Ting  Yao,  which  was  made  in  many 
parts  of  China,  in  the  north  as  well  as  Fukien, 
from  which  it  was  evident  that  the  earliest  pieces 
had  a  purity  of  form  and  the  glaze  a  depth  and 
brilliance  which  were  not  seen  in  the  T'ang 
pieces,  as  beautiful  as  they  were.  Some  of  the 
Ting  ware  was  already  porcellanous,  other 
pieces  were  highly  vitreous  and  translucent  and 
are  to  be  classed  as  true  porcelain,  the  difference 
being  brought  about  by  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  the  piece  was  subjected. 

Among  the  Ying  Ch'ing  ('shadow  blue') 
examples,  lobed  dishes,  conical  bowls  covered 
with  a  clear  pale  bluish,  and  greenish-blue  tone, 
the  blue  was  secured  with  the  use  of  copper  and 
a  small  percentage  of  iron.  Incised  designs  show 


a  delicacy  and  refinement  never  surpassed  in 
later  periods.  As  the  predecessors  of  the  incised 
pieces,  there  was  shown  T'ang  ware  with 
moulded  pattern,  covered  in  the  blue  glaze. 

The  Chun  ware  of  the  Sung  period  had  a  pre- 
decessor in  a  T'ang  ewer  which  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  its  type.  A  fine  selection  of 
the  familiar  Tz'u  Chou  ware  from  Honan,  with 
its  black  and  brown  glazes,  and  designs  painted 
or  in  sgraffiato,  showed  a  full  range  of  figure  and 
conventional  ornament. 

Attribution  to  Benjamin  Frothingham 

SINCE  the  handsome  Massachusetts  Chip- 
pendale chest-on-chest  which  is  shown  here 
appeared  in  the  sale-room  with  the  collection  of 
Ralph  Blum  of  California  in  1948,  there  has 
been  a  further  study  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing makers  in  the  Boston  region,  Major  Ben- 
jamin Frothingham,  which  raises  the  question 
whether  this  piece  may  not  be  assigned  to  him. 
Its  recent  appearance  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Gall- 
eries (10th  October,  1953)  brought  the  sugges- 
tion to  mind,  even  though  Frothingham  was  by 
no  means  the  only  Massachusetts  maker  who 
framed  his  tall-case  pieces  in  fluted  pilasters, 
used  a  subsidiary  dentilled  cornice,  a  scrolled 
pediment  with  a  heavy  moulding  ending  in 
rosettes,  placed  a  central  shell  on  the  moulded 
base,  and  carved  the  claw-and-ball  foot  with 
well-defined  talons,  of  which  the  lateral  ones 
turn  back  sharply. 

Frothingham  has  left  us  several  labelled  works, 
pieces  on  which  the  address  of  Charlestown  (then 
distinct  from  Boston)  makes  confusion  with  the 
work  of  his  father,  Benjamin  Senior,  who  had 
a  shop  in  Milk  Street,  Boston,  impossible.  A 
labelled  desk  in  the  Flayderman  sale  of  1930,  a 
labelled  chest-on-chest  in  a  private  collection  in 
Connecticut,  a  labelled  secretary  in  a  mid- 
western  collection,  as  well  as  one  belonging  to 
Ernest  Lo  Nano  of  New  York,  have  clarified 
our  impression  of  finer  points  of  his  style.  A 
labelled  drop-leaf  table  with  claw-and-ball  feet 
at  Wintcrthur  shows  that  he  tolerated  only  the 
most  perfect  carving  in  execution  of  the  latter. 
All  his  known  work  has  a  quiet  excellence,  de- 
tails of  construction  show  a  capable  hand,  design 
shows  taste  and  refinement.  That  his  work  is 
highly  regarded  by  modern  collectors  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  he  was  the  leading  man  of 
his  period  in  the  Boston  area.  The  recently  rec- 
ognized John  Cogswell,  represented  so  magni- 
ficently at  Winterthur  in  a  secretary  with  a 
richly  carved  pediment,  is  a  more  sophisticated 
designer  by  far.  But  Frothingham  has  a  quiet 
refinement  that  is  singularly  attractive. 

Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history  in  spite 
of  the  intensive  study  he  has  received  from 
Mabel  M.  Swan  and  other  students  ot  American 
cabinet-making.  He  is  known  to  have  served 
with  distinction  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  major.  And  when  Washing- 
ton was  passing  through  New  England  he  noted 
in  his  Diary  that  he  had  made  a  special  call  on 
Major  Benjamin  Frothingham,  which  is  enough 
in  itself  to  confer  a  kind  ot  immortality  on  him. 
However,  the  increasing  study  of  his  work  on 
its  own  merits  bids  fair  to  give  him  a  still  more 
firmly  based  reputation. 
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Scottish  All-metal  Pistols 

ALTHOUGH  there  were  all-metal  pistols 
.  which  were  made  in  Germany  and  Italy 
before  they  were  developed  in  Scotland,  their 
type  came  to  be  known  as  Ecossais  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  the  Eighteenth  Century  when  the 
Jacobite  uprisings  resulted  in  the  emigration  of 
many  Scots  officers  to  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  all-metal  pistol,  generally  with  ram's-horn 
butt,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  group  illus- 
trated here  from  the  collection  of  Robert  Abels, 
was  an  important  item  of  Highland  full  dress.  A 
belt  hook,  part  of  the  construction,  permitted  it 
to  be  worn  attached  to  belt  or  sash.  Historic 
association,  and  scarcity,  have  given  these  pistols 
an  especial  interest  for  the  modern  collector. 

The  pair  of  percussion  pistols  at  the  top  of  the 
illustration,  by  G.  Bell  of  Glasgow,  is  the  latest 
of  the  group  and  is  to  be  dated  from  the  period 
when  the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  revived,  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  an  interest  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  Highlander  of  an  earlier  day. 
The  others  are  all  flint-locks  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  ram's  horn,  or  'Highland  Scroll', 
seen  next  to  the  bottom,  represents  the  early 
Eighteenth  Century,  soon  after  this  character- 
istic type  was  evolved.  This  is  an  exceptionally 
important  all-steel  pistol,  the  work  of  a  well- 
known  maker,  Alexander  Forbes.  It  also  has  the 
usual  button-shaped  trigger,  and  set  between  the 
scrolls  cf  the  pommel  is  the  pricker,  also  with  a 
button-shaped  head.  The  pricker  was  the  rod 
which  could  be  drawn  out  to  clear  the  touch- 
hole.  In  general  shape,  this  pistol  is  character- 


istic in  showing  the  usual  large  bore  and  narrow 
gnP- 

At  the  bottom  of  the  illustration  is  seen  an  un- 
usual heart-shaped  butt,  this  pistol  being  un- 
marked but  to  be  dated  about  1735-40,  both  of 
the  two  early  pistols  being  severely  plain,  while 
the  somewhat  later  pair  with  a  lobed  butt,  show- 
ing the  mark  of  Christie  of  Perth,  is  elaborately 
engraved. 

By  1730,  all-metal  pistols  were  being  made  in 
considerable  numbers  at  Perth,  Stirling,  Edin- 
burgh and  other  centres.  But  because  of  the  dis- 
armament of  the  Scots  after  1745,  genuine  ex- 
amples are  rare  to-day,  while  nineteenth-century 
versions,  some  of  them  honest  adaptations  of  an 
old  form,  and  others  flagrant  forgeries,  are  more 
common.  There  is  still  another  group  of  all- 
metal  pistols  which  to  all  appearances  are  like 
those  shown  but  were  actually  made  in  England, 
and  may  show  the  mark  of  Bissel  of  Birming- 
ham or  John  Waters  of  London.  These  were 
made  for  the  Royal  Highland  Regiment  and  the 
Argyllshire  Regiment,  apparently  as  soon  as 
they  were  raised,  and  arc  either  Bisscl's  work, 
before  1745,  of  ram's-horn  type,  with  pricker 
and  steel  ramrod  as  represented  here,  or  gun- 
metal  pistols  with  kidney-shaped  butts,  the 
latter  showing  the  mark  of  John  Waters  and  to 
be  dated  1720-70. 

Silver  by  Myer  Myers  of  New  York 

PROBABLY  the  first  eighteenth-century 
silversmith  of  New  York  to  have  an  entire 
exhibition  devoted  to  his  work  is  Myer  Myers 


(1723-95),  whose  silver  has  been  recently 
brought  together  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 
Myers  became  a  Freeman  of  the  City  of  New- 
York  in  1745  and  had  a  long  and  successful 
career  as  a  silversmith,  advertising  in  the  New 
York  Gazette  in  1753-4,  1 7^7.  and  in  1771-3. 
He  was  president  of  the  New  York  Silver- 
smiths' Society  in  1786,  and  the  first  New  York 
directory  contains  a  notice  that  the  Society 
'meets  at  the  home  of  Myer  Myers.  .  .  .'  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  he  worked  alone,  but  he- 
was  also  member  of  the  firms  of  Myers  &  Hal- 
sted  and  Hays  &  Myers.  His  mark,  Myers  in 
script  in  a  shaped  punch  which  follows  the  out- 
line of  the  letters,  is  seen  on  some  of  the  finest 
New  York  silver,  and  on  the  only  known 
American  dish  ring,  with  a  beautifully  pierced 
design  which  is  noteworthy  considering  that  it 
must  have  been  an  unaccustomed  form.  He  was 
also  the  maker  of  a  rare  covered  mug,  illustrated 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  New  York  silver  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  193 1.  The 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  presented 
nineteen  examples  by  him  in  the  special  exhibi- 
tion of  New  York  silver  in  1937.  He  is  thus  not 
an  unknown  figure  by  any  means,  although  his 
history,  like  that  of  most  craftsmen  of  his  day, 
has  been  somewhat  nebulous.  As  a  member  of 
one  of  the  prominent  Jewish  families  ot  New 
York  and  the  South,  there  are  records  of  his  life 
which  arc  available  for  compilation;  and  it  is 
understood  that  a  special  catalogue  of  the  exhi- 
bition, not  yet  available,  will  contain  new  bio- 
graphical material. 
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Myers  made  silver  for  the  Synagogue  in  New- 
port, but  he  also  made  other  church  silver,  such 
as  the  baptismal  bowl  given  by  members  ot  the 
congregation  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  York  in  1791.  He  made  a  pair  of  salts 
formerly  owned  by  James  Nicholson,  who  was 
Commodore-in-Chicf  ot  the  Continental  Navy, 
executed  silver  for  Lewis  Morris,  a  Revolution- 
ary patriot,  and  worked  for  the  prominent 
Livingston  family  on  several  occasions.  One  of 
the  Livingston  pieces  was  a  tankard  made  in 
commemoration  of  the  marriage  of  Robert 
and  Mary  Livingston  in  173 1  and  showing  the 
Livingston  arms.  Salvers,  a  great  rarity  in  Amer- 
ican silver,  were  apparently  made  by  Myers  as 
well  as  the  London-born  Daniel  Fuetcr,  who 
came  to  New  York  about  1754.  A  pair  of 
salvers  by  Myers,  made  about  1770,  is  men- 
tioned by  E.  Alfred  Jones  in  his  Old  Silver  of 
Europe  and  America  (1926)  as  then  on  loan  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Where  they  are 
at  present  is  unknown  to  the  writer,  but  they 
would  be  most  welcome  in  an  American  collec- 
tion to-day. 

Eccentric  Lord  Cornbury:  A  Portrait 

A too  rapid  inspection  of  the  latest  annual 
report  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society 
might  leave  the  reader  with  the  impression  that 
a  printer's  error  had  resulted  in  presenting  a 
woman  in  eighteenth-century  dress  as  Edward 
Hyde,  Viscount  Cornbury  (1661-1723).  This, 
however,  is  correct,  and  the  Society  is  congratu- 
lating itself  in  having  secured  a  highly  interest- 
ing example  of  early-eightcenth-ccntury  Amer- 
ican portrait  painting,  by  an  unknown  artist,  of 
one  of  the  most  controversial  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Province  of  New  York.  It  was  the 
custom  of  Lord  Cornbury  to  appear  publicly  in 
woman's  dress,  thus  adding  to  the  many  out- 
rages with  which  he  gave  offence  to  his  contem- 
poraries and  providing  endless  cause  for  specula- 
tion on  the  part  of  later  generations.  Just  why  he 
behaved  as  he  did  is  unknown,  but  it  was  sug- 
gested that,  as  he  was  cousin  to  Queen  Anne,  he- 
was  attempting  to  emphasize  his  resemblance  to 
her,  while  others  said  that  he  was  mad  enough 
to  think  he  could  better  represent  the  Queen  by 
dressing  as  a  woman.  For  various  reasons  other 
than  this  eccentricity  he  was  thoroughly  dis- 
liked, having  behaved  with  profligacy,  extrava- 
gance and  dishonesty  during  his  six  years  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  When  he  was  recalled  in 
1708  his  many  creditors  were  able  to  bring  about 
his  arrest,  and  he  was  forced  to  remain  in  cus- 
tody until  the  death  of  his  father  made  him  the 
third  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Where  the  portrait  was  executed  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  presumably  done  in  New 
York,  where  there  seems  to  have  been  a  number 
of  portrait  painters  working  in  a  bold,  primitive 
style,  based  on  a  familiarity  with  Dutch  and 
English  painting  of  the  period.  Identities  arc 
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difficult  to  establish,  but  the  mannerisms  in  the 
Cornbury  portrait,  particularly  in  the  angular 
and  rigid  treatment  of  the  draperies,  may  per- 
haps lead  some  day  to  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  its  origin. 

Liechtenstein  Pieta  by  Savoldo 

GIOVANNI  GIROLAMO  SAVOLDO 
(circa  1480-after  1548),  born  in  Brescia  in 
North  Italy,  was  a  sixteenth-century  Lombard 
who  achieved  a  style  which  was  essentially  local, 
sober  and  introspective  in  form,  but  rich  in 
colour  under  the  influence  of  Venice.  His  im- 
portance as  an  innovator,  writes  Henry  S. 
Francis,  Curator  of  Paintings,  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Ohio,  has  been  eclipsed  only  by 
the  brilliance  of  his  contemporaries,  Giorgione 
and  Titian,  and  in  his  own  time  he  received  ad- 
miration from  no  less  a  critic  than  the  poet 
Aretino.  By  no  means  a  prolific  producer,  he 
none  the  less  contributed  to  painting  a  quality 
ot  dignity  and  dramatic  intensity,  an  objective 
observation  and  an  individual  use  of  luministic 
effects  which  made  him  the  precursor  of  Cara- 
vaggio's  realism. 

Archaic  elements  in  Savoldo's  style  were  de- 
rived from  his  early  sojourn  in  Florence,  where 
he  is  recorded  as  matriculating  as  a  painter  from 
the  Medici  Academy  in  1508,  and  where  he  be- 
came familiar  with  the  cold  mannerisms,  linear 
precision  and  sculptural  treatment  of  the  High 
Renaissance  masters  like  del  Sarto  and  Fra 
Bartolommeo.  These  manifestations  are  evident 
in  such  of  Savoldo's  pictures  as  the  Transfigura- 
tion in  the  Utfizi,  Florence,  or  the  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Four  Saints  of  the  Brera,  Milan. 
Savoldo's    preoccupation    with    realism  also 


stemmed  in  part  from  his  contact  with  northern 
painting,  both  that  of  Flanders  and  of  Germany. 
From  1 5 10  on,  he  worked  in  Venice  and  the 
Veneto,  where  he  derived  his  sense  of  colour 
from  Giovanni  Bellini  and  a  lyricism  from 
Giorgione,  who  had  arrived  111  Venice  after 
completing  the  Castelfranco  Madonna  in  1508. 
After  1530  Savoldo  became  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  luminist  and  pictorial  com- 
positions of  twilight  scenes  and  the  dramatic 
effects  of  light  from  one  source,  and  he  worked 
in  a  manner  suggestive  of  late-sixtcenth-cen- 
tury  Dutch  painting,  the  paintings  of  Elsheimcr 
and,  later,  of  Caravaggio. 

A  monumental  panel  picture  (45I  in.  by  75^- 
in.,  ex  Collection  Liechtenstein,  Vienna)  ot  great 
religious  intensity  by  Savoldo,  The  Dead  Christ 
with  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  was  acquired  by  the 
Cleveland  Museum  recently  through  a  gift  from 
the  Hanna  Fund.  It  commands  a  unique  place 
among  the  painter's  recorded  works,  and  on  the 
basis  of  its  sculptural  qualities,  its  clear  vibrating 
colour  and  its  Venetian  serenity  it  dates  around 
1525.  It  was  unquestionably  intended  to  be  seen 
from  below,  as  can  be  judged  by  its  perspective 
and  over-life-size  semblance,  and  its  dimensions 
suggest  that  it  was  intended  to  be  placed  at  a 
high  and  central  point  as  an  over-altar.  Unlike 
any  other  painting  by  Savoldo,  it  is  arresting  in 
its  monumental  and  sculptural  simplicity,  and 
in  the  restraint  which  gives  it  a  poignant  sense 
of  sorrow.  Discussed  by  various  writers,  the 
picture  is  referred  to  as  'one  of  the  proudest 
possessions  of  Prince  Liechtenstein's  rich  collec- 
tion at  Vienna',  and  as  one  in  which  asym- 
metrical composition  and  clarity  'almost 
rcach[es]  an  abstract  ratio.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  all 
other  spatial  motives  gives  full  scope  to  the 
blazing  brightness  of  air  and  cloud  which  alone 
surrounds  the  figures,  and  produces  the  golden 
and  glacial  whiteness'  whirh  it  possesses. 

The  history  of  the  painting  prior  to  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  Liechtenstein  Collection  is  unre- 
corded. The  closest  parallels  among  Savoldo's 
other  works  are  the  now  destroyed  Deposition, 
formerly  in  the  Kaiser  Fricdrich  Museum,  Ber- 
lin, and  a  smaller  version  of  this  subject  in  pri- 
vate hands.  In  each  of  these,  the  treatment  of  the 
figure  is  close  to  that  of  the  Christ  in  the  Cleve- 
land painting. 

Gifts  :  Wadsworth  Atheneum 

SIX  Egyptian  objects  of  art,  dating  from  the 
First  Dynasty,  4000  B.C.,  to  the  Graeco- 
Roman  period,  have  been  presented  to  Wads- 
worth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Of 
these,  four  are  of  a  utilitarian  nature,  and  there 
arc  two  decorative  Gracco-Roman  terra-cotta 
figures  of  a  lion  and  a  wolf.  Two  further  Egyp- 
tian objects  to  come  to  the  Museum  are  an  ala- 
baster vase,  14^  in.  high,  and  a  low  stone  relict, 
Head  of  Hathor,  10  in.  high,  from  the  Eight- 
een th-Ninctccnth  Dynasty. 


Printed  in  (treat  liritniii  In,  Hazell,  Watson  <(•  Viney,  Ltd.,  Aylesbury  and  London 


One  of  the  finest  and  largest  stocks  in  the  United  States 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  PORCELAIN 


FOR  THE  FINEST  IN  ANTIQUES 

The  Museum  Silver  Shop  Inc 
104  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
Ralph  Hyman,  President  Plaza  3.6470 

Member  Art  &  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America  Inc. 
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tyaM&Uet,  Inc. 

ESTABLISHED  1916 

9  EAST  59th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  22,  NEW  YORK 
PLAZA  9-3113 


One  $} 

i/Int  an  J  c/tntique 
faction  floum 

Distinguished  for  its  public  sales 
of  art  furnishings 
from  many  of  the  most  important  estates, 
in  addition  to  dispersals 
of  outstanding  art 
and  literary  property. 

(Announces 

PUBLIC  SALES  WEEKLY 
DURING  THE  ART  SEASON 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  for 

APPRAISALS  and  INVENTORIES 


AUCTIONEERS  &  APPRAISERS 
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PARKE-RERNET 
GALLERIES • l\r 

980  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  21 

d^Jublic  !J-\uciion  cJales  of 
rarv  ati  er 
(^Personal  (^Projpevly 

e  officers  and  staff  of  Parke -Bernet 
Galleries  have  conducted  virtually  every  im- 
portant art  and  book  auction  held  in  America 
during  the  past  forty  years. 

(tfncfuiries  <^Jnviied 

HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN    .    LESLIE  A.  HYAM 

LOUIS  J.  MARION,  V ice -V residents 
ANTHONY  N.  BADE,  Assistant  Vice-V  resident 


WANTED! 


AND  FOR  SALE 


Robert  Abels 

wishes  to  purchase  American  firearms, 
old  Colt  revolvers,  fancy  engraved 
specimens,  miniature  models  of 
pistols,  also  fine  European  specimens. 


ROBERT  ABELS,  860  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  21  REgent  4-5116 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1S78 


The  Dance  around  the  Maypole  By  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger  (1564-1638) 

Size  :  21  x  29h  inches 

A  Signed  and  Exhibited  Work  by  the  Master 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


15  EAST  57th  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

LIII 


PIERO 
TOZZI 


EGYPTIAN      GREEK  -  ROMAN 
MEDIEVAL 

and 

RENAISSANCE  ART 
PAINTINGS 

32  EAST  57TH  PLAZA  3-9189  NEW  YORK  22 
CABLE   ADDRESS:    PIERTOZZI   NEW  YORK 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


OLD  MASTERS 
AMERICAN  PAINTING 
FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 
CONTEMPORARY  PAINTING 
PRINTS 


Portrait  d'un  Docteur 

French  School 
Panel  6|  X  8|  inches 


LONDON 

14  Old  Bond  Street 


PARIS 

11  Rue  Des  Capucines 


NEW  YORK 

14  EAST  57th  STREET 


WANTED 

by 

Private  Collector 

JEWELRY 

CASTELLANI 
GIULIANO 
MELILLO 

Send  details  or  photographs  to 

ORIENTIQUES 

9  East  59th  Street 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Murray  Hill  8-2469 
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FRENCH  &  CO.,  inc 

ESTABLISHED  1840 


-  ,  t  „„•   yvi  eprretaire  of  bois  satine  with  bandings  of  mahogany,  fitted  with  fall  front, 

„  ,,h  finely  chased  ornaoln  This  cabin., 

CC  e  is  the  work  of  the  master  ebeniste  Nicholas  L.  Lannuyer. 

45i  in.  wide;  15  in.  deep;  48  in.  high 


210  East   57th  Street 
New  York 


One  of  the  world's  most 
extensive  and  distinguished 
collections 

WORKS  OF  ART 

PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE   ■   TAPESTRIES  ■  FURNITURE  ■  DECORATIONS 


No.  560.    Fine  reproduction  of  the  Wateiford  type 

Cljarlea  %  ^mstoit  &  Co.,  3fnc. 

Importers  and  Makers  of 

Distinctive  Xlgbtfng  Effects 

515  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  22 


BESHIR 

GALLERIES 


Rare  Rugs 

Textiles 
Eastern  Art 


29  East  63rd  Street 
New  York  21,  N.Y. 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Collector  for  50  years  is  selling  up  500  pieces  Charles  I  to  Victoria,  Paul 
Storr,  Hennell,  the  Batemans  (several  hy  Hester,  from  £5).  Packing  and 
carriage  paid  including  to  U.S.A.,  Canada,  etc.  All  requirements  attended 
to.  No  silver  duty  on  antiques.  Descriptive  list  with  sketches  sent.  Box 
No.  6947. 

Figure  Studies.  A  most  useful  collection  of  high-grade  photographic  prints 
of  models  of  all  ages  is  offered  to  Artists,  Sculptors,  Designers,  Illustrators, 
Modellers,  and  Art  Students  as  an  aid  to  figure  construction,  composition 
and  design.  Particulars  to  applicants  stating  profession  or  age  and  mention- 
ing The  Connoisseur,  BCM  Palette,  Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.I. 
A.  G.  Finney,  Miniature  Painter.  Exhibition  in  the  R.A.  40  years' 
experience.  Expert  copyist,  17  Palace  Grove,  Bromley,  Kent. 
General  Catalogue  No.  7  (including  a  large  selection  of  books  on  the  Arts) 
sent  on  request.  K.  J.  Bredon's  Bookshop,  Second-hand  and  Antiquarian 
Department,  10  East  Street,  Brighton. 

Royal  Doulton  Coronation  Loving  Cup  No.  534,  with  Certificate  showing 
only  1,000  made.  Collector's  piece.  Offers  to  122  Birmingham  Road, 
Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshire. 

Fine  Tapestry  Panel  and  4  Oil  Paintings  for  sale,  the  property  of  the  Rt. 
II  on.  Countess  Manvers.  Pull  particulars  from  Henry  Spencer  &  Sons, 
Auctioneers,  20  The  Square,  Retford,  Notts.    (Tel.  531/2.) 

Chinese  Lacquer  wanted  by  private  collector — Boxes,  Plates,  etc.  Box 
No.  6948. 


The  Connoisseur,  Vols.  1  to  22,  bound  red  calf,  £12. 
cloth,  £7.    Box  No.  6949. 


Vols.  1  to  28,  red 


Wanted,  Russian  Enamel  Pieces. 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 


Magic  Eye.  Problem  Children's  Art  at  Cooling  Galleries,  92  New  Bond 
Street,  22nd  February  to  5th  March.  By  pupils  of  Red  Hill  School,  near 
Maidstone,  Kent.     Exciting  and  striking. 

For  Sale:  Heraldic  Panels  in  stained  glass,  and  in  enamel  on  glass,  work  of 
the  late  Gilbert  Gamon.  Also  two  fine  oak  Linen  Chests.  Box  No.  6950. 
Collector  wishes  purchase  privately  Saltglaze,  Delft,  early  Wedgwood, 
eighteenth-century  English  Pottery.  Stretton,  Clavpit  Cottage,  Great 
Kingshill,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 

Lady  seeks  interesting  position  Antiques  Business.  Several  vears'  West 
End  experience  Porcelain  and  Furniture.  Keen  saleswoman.  Box  No.  695 1 . 

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR  104  EAS  T  sith 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  zz,  N.  Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


FOR  SALE  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION  in  PARIS 

Me.  ETIENNE  ADER,  Auctioneer,  6  Rue  Favart. 
from  the  COLLECTIONS  of 
BARON  CASSEL  and  BARONESS  CASSEL  van  DOORN 

OLD  MASTERS 

F.  Boucher,  Dietrich,  Morland,  Pieter  de  Hooch,  Pillement, 
Schall,  etc. 

DRAWINGS— WATERCOLOURS 
J.  H.  Fragonard,  Caresme,  Houel. 

VERY  FINE  OLD  ENGRAVINGS 

18th-century  colour-prints  of  the  French  School. 

ANTIQUE  and  RENAISSANCE  SCULPTURE 
18th-century 

OBJETS  D'ART 

and  FURNISHINGS 

FURNITURE  and  CHAIRS 
signed  by  Master  Cabinet-makers. 

FAR-EASTERN  OBJETS  D'ART 

15th-  to  18th-century  TAPESTRIES 
AUBUSSON  and  SAVONNERIE  CARPETS 
Louis  XVI  and  Empire. 

First  sale  in  Paris  since  the  death  of  Baron  Cassel 

GALERIE  CHARPENTIER 

76  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
Tuesday,  9th  March,  at  2  p.m. 
Public  Viewing  :  Monday,  8th  March,  2  6  p.m. 

Valuers:  MM.  CATROUX,  MAX  K.ANN,  ROUSSEAU, 
RATTON,   PORTIER,  DAMIDOT,  LACOSTE,  DILLEE. 
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The  "Financial  Times"  articles  on  sales  and  auctions  in 
the  galleries  are  a  regular  feature,  widely  appreciated  in 
the  world  of  art.  They  provide  a  sound  guide  to  the 
state  of  the  market. 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

THE    FINANCIAL    TIMES    ■    72    COLEMAN    STREET        LONDON    •  E.C.2 
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CONNOISSEUR  BOOKS 
FOR  COLLECTORS 


j  j   <Bmmmm  WMWmx*   g;  J 

11  M 

:U                                      THE  QUEEN'S  SILVER  II 

lj  *i                                       yl  Survey  of  Her  Majesty's  Personal  Collection  :*  j* 

BY  A.  G.  GRIMWADE 

Those  who  visited  the  exhibition  of  Her  Majesty's  wedding  gifts  at  St.  James's  Palace  in  1947  will  remember  the  I. 

fine  array  of  plate  shown  there.    This  book  describes  the  collection,  relating  it  to  the  history  of  English  plate  j. 

as  a  whole,  and  is  illustrated  by  over  sixty  fine  examples.    Among  the  plate  discussed  are  pieces  from  the  hands  I- 

of  such  outstanding  makers  as  Paul  de  Lamerie,  Nicholas  Clausen,  Paul  Storr,  Thomas  Farrer,  the  Hennells,  **  ♦* 

Robert  Garrard  and  many  others.    Scottish  work  is  fittingly  represented,  as  well  as  fine  examples  of  the  Exeter  £  £ 

silversmiths.  ;.:\. 

The  book  is  a  distinguished  example  of  modern  book  design.    While  of  especial  interest  to  connoisseurs,  :'  :" 

*J  *;                     collectors  and  students  of  the  goldsmith's  craft,  it  will  also  be  an  ideal  gift  for  all  who  appreciate  beauty  and  || 

.5                     fine  craftsmanship.  ...  •. 

■"tlH^                     The  book  consists  of  128  pages,  including  64  pages  oj  plates  on  heavy  art  paper,  in  a  page  size  of  g\  inches  by  j\  inches,  and  \-  ♦* 

"\  *;                     is  quarter-bound  in  cloth  and  specially  designed  patterned  paper  sides,  with  dust  wrapper.  f 

It                                                                                     Price  3  dollars  U.S.  J  J 

M  >> 

EARLY  ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS  || 


and  some  cognate  drawings  by  Artists  born  not  later  than  1785 

BY  IOLO  WILLIAMS 


<<  §$►§$► 

The  fullest  survey  yet  written  on  Early  English  Watercolours,  covering  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  time  of  t^it" 
•5  -5  Cox,  Cotman  and  De  Wint.     160,000  words  and  412  illustrations. 


"...  anyone  interested  in  the  progress  of  one  of  the  most  English  of  arts  must  require  it,  while  to  those  who 
have  pretensions  to  scholarship  in  Mr.  Williams's  field  it  will  long  remain  a  necessity." — Extract  The  Times 

Price  20  dollars  U.S. 


the  connoisseur  year  book  for  1054 

.... 

-^f^fl  At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  there  are  only  two  or  three  hundred  copies  of  this  popular  publication  available. 

*«:  Full  details  of  the  contents  have  already  been  given  in  our  last  number — if  you  have  not  had  your  copy  please 

"5f  ?«  order  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment. 

-J  The  price  is  4  dollars  U.S.,  direct  from  publishers. 

«i 

•:  *i 


THE  CONCISE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ANTIQUES 

•I                                                                           Published  22nd  February,  1954  ;»  > 

<  h-ft» 

Price  8  dollars  U.S. 

....                                          Full  information  regarding  this  publication  can  be  found  on  page  xlvi  of  this  issue.  %r~$* 

jj                                                                  '  || 

II  II 
^|^|                                          Overseas  subscribers  should  send  their  order  and  remittance  in  each  case  direct  to  : 

11                 THE  CONNOISSEUR,   28-30   Grosvenor  Gardens,    LONDON,    S.W.I,    England  X * 
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Printed  in  Great  Britain. 
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simple  Chippendale  mahogany  Bureau 
Bookcase  of  the  finest  possible  quality 
and  in  mini  and  original  state  throughout, 
including  the  handles,  locks,  key  and  richly 
patinatcd  surface. 

It  is  3  feet  wide  and  j  Jeet  c  inches  high . 
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Televhone 


A  beautifully  carved  Adam  Door  Surround  10  ft.  5  in.  high, 
with  a  pair  of  mahogany  and  gilt  Doors  3  ft.  8f  in.   ■   7  ft.  6  in. 

PRATT  &  SONS,  ltd. 

158-160  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  WARRIOR  :  REMBRANDT  :  PANEL,  15|  IN.  BY  12f  IN.  :  PAINTED  CIRCA  1628 
In  the  possession  of  Mortimer  Brandt,  u  East  37th  Street,  New  York  22  (see  note,  page  120) 


APRIL  1954 


AMERICAN  EDITION 


I  WO  DOLLARS 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Go.,  Ltd. 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone :  MAYfair  1254-5  Cables:  Apoco,  Wesdo,  London 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 


THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


FINE  ART  DEALERS 
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LTD. 
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By  Appoinknent  Silversmiths  &  Jewellers  to  the  late  King  George  VI 


Epergne  by  Samuel  Courtauld, 
date  1762.  Height,  28  inches: 
weight,  390  oz.  This  fine 
piece  of  decorative  silver  had, 
until  recently,  been  held  in 
direct  succession  by  one  family 
since  the  time  it  was  made. 


S3 


ASPREY    &   COMPANY    LIMITED    •    1  65/1  69    NEW    BOND    STREET    •     LONDON    •  W1 

II! 


ORIGINAL  WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS  OF  TRIESTE 
1824-1825 
by  GIUS  BROILI 


27  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936  Cables:  PHIZ,  LONDON 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April,  1954 


3T    APPOi  NTMEV* 
"i'-E'S    tN    AHTiauE   FURNITURE    *,<ho    MORKS   OF  ARtT 
rG    *  -  E   LATE  QUEEN  WAP" 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1S68 


7 


One  of  a  pair  of  15th-century  Satinwood  and  Marquetry  Side-tables 
by  William  Moore.      Measurements  4  ft.  2  in.  x  1  ft.  7  in. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  oj  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  KfUSELTM  2121  Telegrams  :  Artisonne  Wesrrent  London 


JOHN  BELL  ^ABERDEEN 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 


Telephone  24928 


Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


and  at  BRAEMAR 


ANTIQUES 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 


A  George  II  Silver  Inkstand  by  J.  Herbert,  London,  1755.    It  weighs  22  ounces 


A  George  II  Scottish  Silver  Teapot  by  James  Glen,  Glasgow,  circa  1743,  with 
a  matching  Sugar  and  Cream  by  Milne  and  Campbell,  Glasgow,  circa  1770. 


An  unusual  matchin?  pair  of  George  III  Silver  Tankards, 
maker  B.  M.,  London,   1784.        Weight  54  ounces. 


A  pair  of  exceptionally  large  George  III  Silver  Sauceboats  made  by  A  set  of  four  George  III  Silver  Entree  Dishes  by 

Thomas  Robins,  London,  1801 ,  and  weighing  no  less  than  70  ounces.  Paul  Storr.  London,  1812.    Weight  230  ounces. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
JEWELLERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 
TO 

KM.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
SILVERSMITHS  TO 

THE  LATE  KING  GEORGE  VI 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
JEWELLERS  TO 
THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


o  o 


Established  1780. 

Court  jewellers  and  Silversmiths 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING         SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC      •      RENAISSANCE      •      EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 


T  79  STREET 
K   21.  N.Y. 


mm 

LEONARD 

WYBURD  LTD 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th  CENTURIES 
ENGLISH  DELFTW ARE 


REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATIONS 


A  small  and  unusual  walnut  bureau 
with  writing-drawer  below  the  fall. 


73  SLOANE  AVENUE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

TELEPHONE :   KENSINGTON  7201 
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Set  of  three  George  I  Silver  Castors 

by  Nicholas  Boult.  I7I4. 
ne  8  ins.,  two  65  ins.    26  ozs.  4  dwts. 


George  I  Silver  Hot  Water  Jug 
by  Simon  Pantin,  I7I4. 
Height  6i  ins.  to  top  of  lid.    23  ozs.  10  dwts. 


TESSIERS 

LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D'AKT 
26    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Telegrams  :  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London.  Telephone  :  Mayfair  0458 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone  :  Welbeck  7107 


DMtP 


AN  HE! 


Member  of  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd., 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


EARLY  19th-CENTURY  DERBY  PORCELAIN 

A  pair  of  finely  modelled  and  brilliantly  coloured  groups  'Shoe-maker'  and  'Shoe-black'.    The  predominating  colours 

are  shades  of  green,  yellow  and  pink,  and  the  rococo  bases  are  gilded.    Height  7  in.    Circa  1800. 
An  important  tankard,  the  front  panel  of  which  is  painte.l  with  a  view  of  Derby  in  colour.    Two  further  panels  are 
ornamented  with  sprays  of  roses  and  bunches  of  grapes.    The  mug  is  enriched  with  borders  in  fine  gilt  and  the  initials 
'F.S.'     Inscribed  on  the  base 'View  of  Derby',  and  with  the  Bloor  Derby  mark  in  red.     Height  5  in.     Circa  1830. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND   SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


BASKET,  GEORGE  II,  1740 


BEAKER,  CHARLES  II,  1662 
TWO-HANDLE  CUP,  WILLIAM  III,  1700 

Promenade  CHELTENHAM 


DREDGER,  GEORGE  I,  1717 

TANKARD,  GEORGE  I,  1719 


Telephone  2  8  21 
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TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31  BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.1 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers"  Association  Ltd. 
.Member  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


A  Graceful  George  III  Tea  and  Coffee  Service. 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408  &  410  LEEDS  ROAD 

Tel.  2322i  BRADFORD   3  EST.  1903 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd.) 


.4  Queen  Anne  walnut  Cabinet,  finely  figured  veneer  of  pule  golden  colour 
Jilted  interior ;  circa  1710  ;  'A  ft.  3  in.  wide,  5  ft.  9  in.  high. 


DUITS 

LTD. 

Collectors  and  Connoisseurs  of  17th 
Century  Dutch  Paintings  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  visit  our  Gallery, 
where  our  collection  of  important 
works  by  the  great  masters  and 
select  examples  of  the  lesser  artists 
may  be  seen 

Valuations  for  Insurance  and 
Probate  undertaken 

6   DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S.W.  1 

Telephone  :    yVhitehall  7440 
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LEONARD  KNIGHT 


10  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  23  I  I .  Telegrams:  Knightique,  Audley,  London.  Cables:  Knightique,  London 


This  South  African  Sherry 
is  better  than  ever! 


Yes,  it's  remarkable  how  ihey  manage  to  keep  on 
shipping  liner  and  liner  wine  year  after  year. 
How  do  they  do  it  ? 

Simply  by  taking  infinite  care  and  not  trying  to 
hurry  the  job.  These  lovely  South  African  sherries 
we  are  enjoying  in  this  country  now  are  the  reward 
of  the  infinite  patience  displayed  back  through  the 
years  by  those  Wine  Farmers  at  the  Cape. 
You  sec  in  to  know  a  great  deal  about  it  ! 
You  remember  I  went  to  South  Africa  last  year.  I 
happened  to  meet  a  man  who  took  me  round  the 
wonderful  Wineries  there  where  millions  of  gallons 
were  being  matured  for  the  British  market. 
How  long  do  they  mature  them  ? 

The  best  wines  are  kept  seven  years  at  least  before 
they  are  shipped.  The  South  African  Wine  Farmers 
are  determined — in  spite  of  the  demands  from  all 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  WINE 


^  yC 


over  the  world — to  hold  back  and  let  the  good  stuff 
mature  properly.  You  see  their  climate  and  soil 
are  simply  ideal  for  wine-growing,  but  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  produce  lovely  wine  but,  if  you  establish 
a  name  and  reputation,  to  provide  for  keeping  up 
the  quality  over  the  years. 

These  South  African  people  certainly  keep  on  im- 
proving their  wines — especially  their  sherry.  Ws  a 
credit  to  them. 

That's  what  comes  of  selecting  and  maturing  and 
waiting  and  keeping  on  doing  that,and  the  longer  it 
goes  on  the  better  the  quality  becomes. 

/  must  say  this  is  one  of  the  finest  Sherries  I've  ever 
tasted. 

Well,  keep  on  drinking  the  best  South  African 
Sherries  and  you  will  find  the  quality  will  astonish 

you. " 


FARMERS  ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON)  LIMITED 
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A  Group  of  Eighteenth-century  Furniture  of  the  Chippendale  Period 

HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited 

HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI     Tel  SLOane  1234    Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


BIGGS 


of    MAIDENHEAD  established  ,866 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


Charles  II  silver  Castor,  London,  1684.  Maker's  Mark  7^, 
(see  Jackson,  page  140).  Weight  10  oz.  13  dwt.  Height  7  j  in. 


r 


)f  Charles  I  silver  slip-top  Spoons,  London,  1629. 
Maker's  mark  D  crossed  by  a  bow. 


28,   30,   32,    HIGH    STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone  :  (3  lines)  223,  963.  964 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


Another  timely, 
authoritative 

and  truly 
informative  art 
book  by 
HORACE  SHIPP 


IDITOR  of  the  famous  NEWNES  '  Outline  of  Art '  (35s.  net  ;  36s.  8d.  post 
free)  and  Author  of  '  The  Dutch  Masters*  (25s.  net;  25s.  lid.  post  free). 


Th< 


FLEMISH 
MASTERS 


lUBLISHED  to  coincide  with  the  R. A.  Winter  Exhibition,  1953-4 

Twenty-four  full  colour-plates  and  sixteen  in  half-tone  give  less 
common  examples  of  the  works  of  the  Masters.  They  have 
been  chosen  for  the  most  part  from  private  collections  rather 
than  from  the  more  easily  accessible  museum  pictures,  though 
these,  of  course,  are  dealt  with  in  the  text. 
'  His  talent  is  to  convey  his  own  enthusiasm  to  those  who 
read  him  .  .  .'  Daily  Telegraph 

25s.   net  (25s.  lid.  post  free) 

Obtainable  from  all  booksellers,  or,  i  n  case  of  difficulty,  at  post-free  rates  direct 
from  George  Newnes  Ltd.,  Tower  House,  Southampton  St.,  London,  W.C.2. 

   NEWNES  J 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Collector  for  50  years  is  selling  up  500  pieces  Charles  I  to  Victoria,  Paul 
Storr,  Hennell,  the  Batemans  (several  by  Hester,  from  £5).  Packing  and 
carriage  paid  including  to  U.S.A.,  Canada,  etc.  All  requirements  attended 
to.  No  silver  duty  on  antiques.  Descriptive  list  with  sketches  sent.  Box 
No.  6953. 

Figure  Studies.  A  most  useful  collection  of  high-grade  photographic  prints 
of  models  of  all  ages  is  offered  to  Artists,  Sculptors,  Designers,  Illustrators, 
Modellers,  and  Art  Students  as  an  aid  to  figure  construction,  composition 
and  design.  Particulars  to  applicants  stating  profession  or  age  and  mention- 
ing The  Connoisseur,  BCM  Palette,  Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.i. 


A.  G.  Finney,  Miniature  Painter.  Exhibition  in  the  R.A. 
experience.     Expert  copyist,  17  Palace  Grove,  Bromley,  Kent. 


40  years 


Wanted,  Russian  Enamel  Pieces. 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
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Art:  Take  up  Watercolour.  Six  famous  artists  teach  you  by  post.  The 
course  is  sheer  joy,  easy,  inexpensive.  Pupils  exhibit  in  Royal  Academy,  etc. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  free.  Press  Art  School  Ltd.,  Dept.  Con.  1,  Tudor 
Hall,  London,  S.E.23. 

Tarnish  Preventer  by  Rodin.  Your  silverware,  brass,  etc.,  when  treated 
with  Rodin's  Tarnish  Preventer  will  not  tarnish  for  at  least  6  months.  This 
amazing  discovery  does  away  with  lacquer  and  the  labour  of  polishing. 
Si. 39  and  Economy  size  $3.59,  postage  included  ...  a  private  formula  by 
the  Nation's  Capital  Unusual  Jewelry  Makers — Rodin  Jewels,  808  17th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

For  Sale  from  a  Private  Collection.  Corot's  'Baigneuses  dans  une 
Criqueboise',  io|  -  13^  in.  (referred  to  in  Robant's  L'Oeuvre  de  Corot, 
Vol.  II).  L.  Lhermitte,  165  x  19?  in. — a  charming  painting,  woman  and 
child  in  foreground  of  a  field,  with  a  church  in  background.  Wm.  Maris, 
a  delightful  small  panel,  6j  x  q\  in.,  of  a  young  boy  feeding  two  calves.  All 
three  collectors'  paintings  in  perfect  condition.  Photographs  may  be  seen 
upon  writing  to  Lady  Brinckman,  Rockledge  House,  R.R.I.,  Box  150, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

Expert  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  art  objects.  Private  collectors  visited  by 
arrangement.  Claire  Alexander,  25A  Buckland  Crescent,  London,  N.W.3. 
Primrose  3251.   

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word  which  must  be  pnpaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104  EAST  57'/' 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  .V.  V.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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SIDNEY  F.  SABIN 


'Lcs  Applets  pour  l'fccole,'  by  J.  B.  S.  Chardin.  Canvas  14IX17J  inches. 


*  'Une  jeune  mere  prepare  le  dejeuner  de  sa  petite  Hllc  pour  I'envoyer  a  l'ecole;  celle-ci, 
debout  devant  clle,  attend,  son  petit  panier  place  au  bras,  le  morceau  de  pain  que  lui '  coupe 
la  maman.  C'est  un  petit  tableau  de  genre,  charmant  echantillon  de  ce  peintre'  (184c). 

*  1  rom  the  Meffre  the  blder  ot  Paris,  1845,  the  Vicomte  Laperlier,  Blimese,  and  Fane  ot  Fulbeck 

Manor  Collections. 

3  JUBILEE  PLACE  -  KING'S  ROAD  -  CHELSEA  •  LONDON  •  S.W.3 

Flaxman  4149 
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Will 


Marlborough 

FINE    ART  LIMITED 
17  18  Old  Bond   Street,  London,  W.i 

HYDe  Park  61956  Cables;  Bondarto  London 


FINE 
OLD  ^  MODERN 
MASTERS 


1 1  March      1  7  April 
First  SIGNAC  Exhibition  in  London 


Les  Modistes,  1S86 

by  Paul  Signac 

Canvas:  39}  X  32  inches 


FOR  SALE 


The  Last  Supper  '  by  Jacopo  Tintoretto,  1518-1594. 

Please  write,  in  first  instance,  to: 
Box  No.  6952,  28-30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.1,  England 


Canvas,  I  18      59  -s 
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GREGORY  &  CO. 

(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.  1 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


A 

N   T   I   0    U  E 

S 

F 

U  R  N  IT  U  R 

E 

U 

PHOLSTER 

) 

C 

U   R   T  A    I  N 

S 

C 

A    R    P    E  T 

S 

TELEGRAMS : 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


An  important  Chippendale  mahogany  Partner's 
Desk,  with  a  gallery;  the  three  drawers  in  the  frieze 
are  repeated  on  the  reverse  side  with  cupboards  in 
the  pedestal  below ;  of  a  very  good  colour  and  with 
the  original  handles.    Circa  1760. 

Width  5'  1"  Height  2'  8"  Depth  3'  10" 

From  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale, 
Lowther  Castle. 


kit 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  I860 

186  BROMPTON  RD.,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique.  London  Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always  pleased  io  purchase  old  fireplaces  and 
fireplace  furnishings  of  all  types 

Old  carved  wood 
Adam  Chimneypiece. 
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W.  WILLIAMSON 
&  SONS 

F.  H.  BOYS 

Valuations  Restorations 

CngUsif)  jfurntture 


Early  XVIIIth-century  Walnut  Tallboy 

ft.  6  ins.  wide.    5  ft.  1<>  ins.  hit^h .     I  ft.  9  ins.  de 

Castle  House 
49  Quarry  Street 
GUILDFORD 


Telephone  50  19 


SURREY 


( CHARLES  CASIMIR)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lid- 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel. : 

Kensington  73  70 


THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 


Very  rare  Jacobean  Pewter  Candlestick.  Touch  Mark  R.B.  No.  545 J 

Height  ()  in. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  FINE  SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ro  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


PARTNERS : 

OSCAR  E.  JOHNSON 
H.  F.  J.  LEGGATT 
A.  E.  FRANCI  S 


BY  APPOINTMEN- 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARV 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED    1 8  20 


Pair  of  Paintings 
canvas  sizes  i8|  x  50  ins 


MICHELE  MARIESCHI 
1 696-1 743 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Telephones :  Whitehall  5772  and  3252 


Cables :  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 

XXIII 


TROLLOPES 


ESTABLISHED  1778 


Early   PMh  Century  minor  in  a  carved 
gilt  frame. 

Fine  18th  Century  faded  mahogany  sofa 

table. 

Set  of  8  Chinese  porcelain  standing 
figures  of  the  Taoist  Immortals  decorated  in 
famillc  rose  enamels  18tli  Century. 


TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

WESTHALKIN  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W.I 
Phone:  Sloanc  4511  (10  lines)  Cables:  Tutorized,  Knights.  London 


1  Hi;  UiXM  USSKl'K,  April.  I9S4 


Cfje  <£>lt>  Jiktalcraft  g>Jjop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


Fine  early-18th-century  Brass  6-light  Chandelier  .surmounted  by 
the  Dove  of  Peace.   Extreme  Span  30  inches.   Height  25  inches. 

Large  stock  of  Firegrates,  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons  and  fine 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest    collection    of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 

AND  EARLY  METALWARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  SAV.3 

Telephone  :  KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 


THE  PHAIDON  PRESS 

announce  the  publication  of 
A  Complete  Edition  oj  the  Paintings  of 

INGRE 

by 

GEORGES  WILDENSTEIN 

Introduction,  Catalogue  Raisonne 
120  Plates,  8  in  colour,  200  text  illustrations. 

PRICE  555. 

This  volume  is  the  first  comprehensive  and  author- 
itative edition  on  Ingres  in  our  time,  by  one  ot  the 
foremost  authorities  on  French  Art.  One  of  the  later 
pupils  of  David,  Ingres  was  one  of  those  rare  artists 
whom  even  their  opponents  were  forced  to  admire. 
He  has  been  called  the  'high-priest  of  pure  form  and 
outline':  in  him  the  genius  of  19th-century  classicism 
is  personified  in  all  its  perfection. 

THE    PHAIDON    PRESS,    $    CROMWELL    PLACE,  S.W.7 
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ANTICIPATION 

by 

W  TO  MO  ROTTA.  1893 


Panel  2<i      21  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Established  18T0  Member-  of  The  British  Antique  Dealer-'  A-sociation  LtH. 

43a  Duke  Street  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:    WHItehall  6068  9  Telegraphic   Address  :  NEK  PIC.  PICCY.  LONDON 
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ST.  MORITZ 


BA  DROIT'S   PALACE  HOTEL 


Summer  and 
Winter  Season 


Write  to 
Mr.  BADRUTT 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART  AND  STAMP 
AUCTIONEERS 


21-22  Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


Z  E  R  M  A  T  T 

The  Community  Welcomes  You  in  Her  Own  Hotels 

HOTEL  ZERMATTERHOF— 5350  ft.  The  most  modern 
house  in  Zermatt.  Magnificent  view  at  Mount  Cervin. 
Exchange  of  meals  with : 

HOTEL  RIFFELBERG— 8250  ft.  More  southern  than 
Lugano.  Here  you  enjoy  your  vacation  directly  in  the 
Mountains,  in  Sun  and  Snow. 

Chair-Lift  and  Ski-Lift.    Weekly  rates  from  S.Fr.  160 
(all  included). 


Management  :  J.  Stopfer. 


Telephone  :  11  2  58 


£50  REWARD.  Stolen  on  the  22nd  January  from  a  house 
in  Queen  Street,  Mayfair  :  Gold  Musical  Box  with  Enamel 
Portrait  of  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton;  Gold  Snuff- 
box with  Coat-of-ams ;  3  Gold  Snuff-boxes,  one  set 
Tortoise-shell,  two  set  Lapis;  18th-century  French  Min- 
iature; Gold  Watch  (Louvois)  with  Turkish  Numerals; 
Victorian  Gilt  Filigree  Musical  Box  with  Singing  Black- 
bird, etc.  The  above  reward  will  be  paid  by  Dangerfield 
&  Co.,  Adjusters,  3  Lloyd's  Avenue,  Fenchurch  Street, 
London,  E.C.3,  to  the  first  person  giving  such  information 
to  them  as  will  lead  to  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of 
the  thief  or  thieves  and  to  the  recovery  of  the  stolen 
property  intact,  or  pro  rata. 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*    POR.  BOOK.S* 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR  ART  BOOKS 
All  new  Books  available  on  day  of  publication. 
Secondhand  and  rare  Books  on  every  subject. 

Stock  of  over  three  million  volumes. 
Subscriptions  taken  for  British,  American  and 
Continental  magazines;  and  we  have  a  first-class 
Postal  Library — write  for  details! 
We  BUY  Books,  Coins,  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)    -fc    Open  9  6  (incl.  Sats.) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


dtmethiug  b  stand  on. 

Many  men  like  a  really  thick  sock  that  will  fill  up  a  heavy 
shoe  and  prevent  its  weight  dragging  on  the  instep.  W  e  frequently 
hear  complaints  that  such  a  sock  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Two 
Steeples  Fernia'H' Qualify  Sock  is  made  for  the  man  who  wants 
exceptional  w arniih  and  fool  comfort.  Made  in  a  range  of  very 
attractive  ingrain  shades,  f  rom  all  good  hosiers. 

CEuio  Steeples.,.     1 1 

FERfllfl  H  QUAUTY  SOCKS  tin 

TWO    STEEPLES    LTD..  WIGSTON,  LEICESTERSHIRE 


TO     ALL      PARTS      OF      THE  WORLD 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 

TRANSPORT     CO.  LTD. 

BRIDGE  HOUSE,  233/4  BLACKFRI ARS  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E.I 

•     TELEPHONE:  WATERLOO  496*  (10  LINES) 
HULL  •  MANCHESTER  ■  LIVERPOOL  •  SOUTHAMPTON  •  HARWICH  ■  GLASGOW 
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A  truly  magnificent  GEORGE  I 
BUREAU  BOOKCASE  in  selected 
burr  and  figured  walnut  veneers. 
Dimensions:  Over-all  Width  3  ft.  3  in. 

Height  7  ft.  9  in. 

Depth  1  ft.  11  in. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
superb  example  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  one  family  since  its 
construction  in  the  year  1724,  when 
it  was  made  to  the  order  of  Benjamin 
Wyatt,  whose  sixth  son  was  James 
Wyatt  the  well  -  known  English 
Architect. 


JEREMY  ltd 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

255  KING'S  RD.,  CHELSEA 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  FLAXman 0644 


70    SOUTH     AUDLEY     STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone  :  HYDe  Park  5288 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).     Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


mm 


FINE 
TAPESTRIES. 
SAVONNERIE 
and 
AUBUSSON 
CARPETS. 
NEEDLEWORK 
and 
BROCADES. 
ENGLISH 

and 
FRENCH 
FURNITURE. 


Rare  OUSHAK  Carpet  (Holbein)  on  red  ground  with  Faience  border. 
Size  15  ft.  9  in.      8  ft.  10  in.     Turkish,  late  16th-century. 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET.    U.  1 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for   cash   any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

-k  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 

Telegraphic  Address:  Telephone: 
"DAVIBLACK,  LONDON"  HYDE  PARK  3851 

and 

CARLTON  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  INC. 
15  EAST  60th  STBEET,  NEW  YOBK  22,  N.Y. 


ART  PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  VIII — 1952/3 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  eleven 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  arc 
listed  and  there  are  over  100  photographs. 
Svo,  cloth  £2  ios. 

(I  olumes  I  II,  I  I,  V,  IV,  covering  1948 
195 1.  are  also  available  at  £2  10s.  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,    ART  COLLECTORS 


DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  11  'orld.    £6  Ss.  per  annum  post  free . 

published  by  Art  &  Technical  Press,  Munich 

rate   agents    ALEC     TIRANTI     LTD,  72 

Charlotte  St reef,  London,  W.\ 
{Mus  1 1 6  5 ) 
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A  superb  1  Tth-centurv  two-tier  Buffet  of  small  size  and  exceedingly  fine  quality  and  beautiful  nut-brown  colour.  From  the  Collection  at  Westwood  Park.  Droitwich. 
Established  1879  T  rT^  T  A  T  (From  South  Audlev  Street) 

(j.  JLlLhl 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers"  Association  Ltd. 

24  BRUTON  STREET.  BERKELEY  S Q I  ARE.  LONDON.  W.l 


PICTURES 


Telephone  MA  Yfair  3884  and  3885 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


WORK>  OF  ART 


ARTHUR  READER 

MEMBER  OF  THE  FINE  ART  TRADE  GUILD 

ESTABLISHED  1750 


OLD   MAPS    NAVAL 

  SPORTING   

TOPOGRAPHY  .:. 


GENUINE  OLD  ENGRAVINGS 


EVERT  PRINT  GUARANTEED 


AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 


THE  CLOCKMAKER 


71  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

gerrard  2653  WE  ARE  ALSO  KEEN  TO  PURCHASE 


H.  W.  KEIL 

LTD. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

TUDOR  HOUSE, 
BROADWAY,  WORCS. 

BROADWAY  2108 


Also 

131  PROMENADE 

(Gloucester  Lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel) 

CHELTENHAM 

Tel.  2509 

Regency  bookcase  with  fitted  secretaire. 
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The  Vine  Cricket  Club,  Sevenoaks 
by  P.  J.  OULESS. 
Canvas  size  IS  X  24  ins. 


GOODEN  and  FOX  LTD. 


38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 

WHITEHALL  7236 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FAN 


Cussom 


FIRST  OF  SERIES 


CCT  desire  to  make  your  acquaintance"  is  the  message  of  the 
JL  fan  when  held  in  the  left  hand  in  front  of  the  face.  This 
lovely  Louis  XV  Vernis  Martin  fan  in  ivory  was  once  owned  by 
Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia.  Colour  photograph  by  courtesy 
of  J.  Duvclleroy,  reproduced  for  your  pleasure  by  the  makers  of 


IMPERIAL  m  LEATHER 

LUXURY   THAT  LASTS 


01*  * 


■i 


Booklet  '*  The  Language  of  the  Fan"  available  on  request  to  CUSSONS  SONS  &  CO.  LTD,  84  BROOK  ST.  grosvenor  so.  LONDON  Wl 
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.4  dignified  Adams  Carved  Pinewood  Mantelpiece  of  good  proportion 

Wisth  4'  5' 


Length  of  Shelf  5  4' 
Total  Height        4'  71' 

^  e    have    been    established  for 
over  half  a  centurv  and  during 
this  period  we  have  acquired  a 
vast    collection    of  Antique 
Works  of  Art.  Amongst  our 
stock  "\ve  have  a  tine 


Wood  opening  • 

^     *    Height  3'  6' 

selection  of  old  English  furniture 
and  specialize  in  period  Mantel- 
pieces   and   Panelled  Rooms. 
Our  collection  of  decorative 
iron  work  and  garden  orna- 
ments is  widelv  known. 


K 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282  NORTH  END  RD..  FULHAM.  LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone:  Fulham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 
Pieose  Note:  We  dose  an  Saturdays  at  I  p-m. 

-z  E::v:"\  -2-2   <\  3-~5  =  =  22z  5  •'.       "e =    •  £\  "25 


A  charming  small  Sheraton 
satinwood  decorated  dressing- 
table.  The  larger  photograph 
shows  detail  of  the  exception- 
ally pretty  top. 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  CO.  (MAYFAIR)  LTD 

r,  3  &  $  GRANTHAM  PLACE 
PARK  LANE  (Piccadilly  End),   LONDON,  W.i 
(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 
Telephones:  GROsvenor  3273  and  HYDe  Park  4345-6.   Cable  Address:  Equiparta,  Audley,  London 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
77  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC 


8  10  Bridge  Street, 
NEW  YORK 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 


OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  R00KE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER.  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC.,  560  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
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LTD. 


138  REG  EAT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Top,  left  to  right. 

Fluted  red  gold  parasol-top  with  green  gold  carved  mounts  and  chalcedony  set  in  the  head.  Signed  with  the  initials  of  the  Workmaster  Henrik  W'igstrom.  Height  1J  inches 
Red  gold  miniature  frame  enamelled  translucent  peach  on  a  guilloche  field,  with  green  gold  carved  foliate  mounts  and  rose  diamonds.  Backed  with  mother-of-pearl  and 
fitted  with  a  silver  strut.    Signed  with  the  initials  of  the  Workmaster  Victor  Aarne.    In  original  hollywood  case.    Height  It  inches. 

Rare  pale  green  amazonite  octagonal  box  with  rub\  and  rose  diamond  mounts  set  in  red  gold  and  silver.  Signed  with  the  initial?  of  the  Workmaster  Michae  Perchin 
Height  Ij*.  inches. 


Bottom,  left  to  right. 

Rhodonite  pendant  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour  with  a  platinum  mount  set  with  rose  diamonds  and  two  brilliant  diamonds.    In  original  case.    Height  2k  inches. 
A  delightful  nephrite  miniature  frame  set  with  rose  diamonds  with  opaque  white  enamelled  gold  mount  set  with  four  cabochon  rubies,  surmounted  by  a  quatre-coulew  gold 
basket  of  flowers  and  swags.    Backed  with  mother-of-pearl  and  fitted  with  a  silver  strut  and  ring  for  hanging.     Signed  with  the  initials  of  the  Workmaster  Hjalmar  Armfelt. 
In  original  hollywood  case.    Height  2\  inches. 

Red  gold  swivel  miniature  locket  enamelled  translucent  pale  mauve  and  decorated  with  red  and  green  gold  swag  mount  set  with  rose  diamonds.  Fitted  mirror  within. 
Bearing  the  initials  of  the  House  K1>.    Height  2£  inches 
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MAP  L  E 


May/air  Showrooms  : 
5  Grafton  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD 


Fine  quality  serpentine  fronted  inlaid  mahogany 
sideboard.    Length  5  0":   Depth  2' 5". 


PARIS  AND  BUENOS  AIRES 


TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 


LONDON 


W  •  1 


V  M.32 


O  S  COOPl R 


Antique  Plate  &  Jewels. 
Snuff  Boxes  Oc. 

Valuation 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS, 
LONDON,  W.l 


Founded  A.D.  1777. 
At  Vigo  St.  1875-1937 


Telephone : 
Hvde  Park  0852 


SUPERB  COFFEE-POT 
by  Augustus  Courtauld 
George  I,  1 725 
Crest  of  the  Goddard  family  of  Wiltshire 

$900.00 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited 
to  inspect  our  varied  stock 


THIi  I  ONNOISSl  .UK,  April.  UI.S4 
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LAMBERT  LOMBARD 

1506  -  1566 

THE  FEEDING  OF  THE  FIVE  THOUSAND' 
on  panel,  40i  X  44  in. 
Illustrated  in  'Die  Altniederlandische  Malerei' 
by  M.  J.  Friedlander,  Vol.  XIII.  Plate  XXVIII,  No.  106 

WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  LTD. 

12  PICCADILLY  ARCADE,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Grosvcnor  1923  Cables:  Pictorio,  London 


R.  F.  LOCK 


Member  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Ltd. 


152    BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kensington  3221 


SPECIALIST 
MM 

BOOKCASES 


Chippendale  Breakfront  Bookcase 
8  ft.  4  in.  wide 


tf3 


By  Appointment 
Dealei>  in  Antiques  to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


c 


Knamclled  Renaissance  Petulant  with  rubie>  and  pearl- 

CAMEO  CORNER 

2  6    MUSEUM    STREET,    LONDON,  W.C.I 
Closed  all  day  Saturday  Tel.:  MUSeum  0401 


HARRY  CHERNAd 


OF  EDINBURGH 


Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 


12  ROSE  STREET 


PHONE  31156 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers"  Association 
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VIEW  OF  ELY      EASTERN  COUNTIES  RAILWAY 
Watercolour,  c.  1850.  Size  15f  X  30J  ins. 


'EARLY  RAILWAYS'  EXHIBITION 

DRAWINGS,  PRINTS,  BOOKS,  etc. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Available 

FRANK  T.  SABIN 

Established  184S 

PARK  HOUSE,  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEX  4(>14  &  008').  Cables:  'SABINUS  London'. 


NEWTON  CAP  VIADUCT,  BISHOP  AUCKLAND.     NORTH  EASTERN  RAILWAY 
Watercolour,  c.  I860.      Size  10i  •   16  ins. 


David  Teniersd.J.  (1610-1690) 
"  Huis  Dry  Toren  near  Antwerp  " 


Mela 

STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

Cables  :  Kunstabels  Koln 


A.  F.  ALLBROOK 


JEarlv?  EngUsb  fl}ottcrv>  ant>  porcelain 

Specialists  in  English  ' Delftware\ 
Salt-glaze,  Whieldon,  Leeds,  etc. 


ASTBURY-WHIELDON 

Two  superb  coffee-pots  having  cream-coloured  bodies  decorated 
with  green  and  manganese-brown  applied  reliefs.    Date  c.  1750. 


24  CROMWELL  PLACE,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 

(Close  to  Museums  and  Underground  Station) 
Telephone:  KENsington  8634 


THE  RENEL  GALLERY 


Rare  Antiquities  and  Works  of  Art 


Rare  Green  Stone  Mask  from  Mexico.  Pre-Columbian. 
Width  6^  inches. 

40-41    Burlington   Arcade,   London,  W.i 

Telephone:   Hyde  Park  9985 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


59/61  WIGMORE    STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Small  collection  of  Antique  Chelsea  Seals,  some  of  them 
gold-mounted. 

We  invite  you  to  call  and  inspect  our  large  stock  of  English 
Porcelain  Jewellery,  etc. 
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By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  New  Bond  Street.  London,  W.l 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CLOCKS  AND  SILVER 


WITH  ORMOLU  GALLERIES  AND  GRILLE  DOORS.  THE  FINTLY 
FIGURED  WOOD  HAS  TONED  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  MELLOW 

COLOUR.   FORMERLY  AT  WIMPOLE  HALL 
Height:  2  feet  7  inches.      Length:  7  feet  6  inches.      Width:  3  feet  6  inches. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  LOOK  ROUND  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  GALLERIES  IS  EXTENDED 

TO  ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  ANTIQUES 


W.  GOODACRE  &  CO.  LTD.  —  FRYERS 


ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
FABRICS 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
PANELLING 


Board  Room 
The  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland  Ltd. 
60  Lombard  St.,  London,  S.E.3. 
Furnished  in  XVI  11th-century 
Antiques. 


6  DUKE  STREET,  MANCHESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 


Close  to  Wallace  Collection 


WELbeck  9112/3/4 


'They're  just  made  tor  each  other,'  said  all  the  guests! 

Let  Saccone  &  Speed  Ltd.  select  you  a  choice  claret  to  provide 

well-matched  company  for  dinner. 

Per  half-bottle 

L'Auberge  Rouge   3s.  6d. 

Clos  Capelle  1949    10s.  Od. 

Chateau  La  Gaffcliere  (St.  Emilion)  1947  .    .    .  lis.  Od. 

Chateau  Chasse  Spleen  (Medoc)  1945  ....  12s.  Od. 
Chateau  Rauzan  Gassies  (2nd  growth  Margaux) 

1943    16s.  6d. 

All  orders  delivered  carriage  paid  to  any  address  in  the  U.K. 
Our  full  prirt  list  u  ill  gladly  be  sent  on  request. 


SACCONE  &  m  SPEED,  LTD. 

F.ST.  I85< 


52  SACKVILLE.  SI". 


LONDON.  W.i. 


It  moves  in  the 
right  circles  , 


As  an  aid  to  close,  careful 
scrutiny  and  appraisal,  nothing 
can  surpass  the  Anglepoise. 
The  searching  heam  of  this 
wonderful  lamp  shows  up  every 
detail  in  detail  and  its  marvel- 
lous adaptability  makes  it 
indispensable  to  collector  and 
connoisseur.  Takes  any  posi- 
tion or  angle  at  a  finger  touch 
— and  holds  it. 

At  all  electricians  and  stores — 
or  send  for  Booklet  23. 


Black  or  Cream  --  £4.14.8. 
Cream  &  Gold  Mottled  £5.6.6. 


Sole    Makers  : 


HERBERT  TERRY    &   SONS   LTD.,   REDDITCH,   \* ORCS 

TA3S 
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The  oak  beams  of  this  well-known  sixteenth- century  ceiling — 
probably  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  its  period  extant 
— were  carefully  removed  from  an  ancient  building  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  during  its  demolition  in  1936;  since  when  they 
have  been  in  storage.   It  is  now  available  in  its  entirety  as 

depicted  above. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

M,  Adams- Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.8 

Telephone:  Western  462  3 
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W.  WADDINGHAM 
10  Royal  Parade,  Harrogate 

Telephone:     Harrogate  5797 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CHINESE  PORCELAIN 

AND 

WORKS  OF  ART 


A  small  Louis  Seize  Secretaire  a  abattant, 
in  original  condition. 

Attributed  to  Charles  Topino. 

From  Revesby  Abbey,  Lincolnshire. 

Height  3  ft.  6  ins.    Width  2  ft.  \i  ins. 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 
SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 

OPPOSITE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL  TELEPHONE  5049 


HERALDIC  ARTISTS,  ENGRAVERS  &  DESIGNERS 
OF   HAND   ENGRAVED   COPPER  BOOKPLATES 
REPLICAS  &  REPAIRS  OF  ANTIQUE  PLATE 
FINE  ENAMELLING  &  IVORY  CARVING 
ECCLESIASTICAL     GOLD    AND  SILVERSMITHS 
ENAMELLED     BRONZE     MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

OSBORNE 

117  GOWER  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.I,  ENGLAND 


P.  H.  GILLI1MGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality  :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET         "  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone  :  61952 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


Galston  314 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS   AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections  and  gold.  Catalogue 
of  English  Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19   Bennington   Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METAL  WORK 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGIIUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 
FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH   CHINA   AND  FURNITURE 

12   Victoria  Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone :  3567 
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JOHN  RUSKIN 


1900 


"D  U  S  K I N '  S  whole  life,  and  particularly  the  strange  forces 
at  work  in  his  relationship  with  his  parents  and  home  life 
which  told  so  much  on  his  character,  present  an  absorbing 
'case'  for  the  psychologist.  We  find  a  trank  account  of  his 
childhood  in  Practerita  (1885-89).  The  secluded  system  of  his 
home  life  and  solitary  education  were  to  some  extent  grave 
disadvantages:  and  even  when,  in  January,  1837,  he  went  into 
residence  as  a  gentleman-commoner  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford— where  in  1839  he  secured  the  Newdigate  Prize  for 
poetry — his   mother   was   to  take 
lodgings  in  the  High  Street  in  an  en- 
deavour to  shield  son  John  from  the 
common  workaday  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Even  in  the  young  man's  carefully 
arranged  'summer  tours'  with  his  'en- 
tirely honest  wine-merchant'  father 
and  fond  mother,  to  see  firstly  the 
romantic  scenery  offered  by  Scot- 
land, the  English  Lakes  and  Wales, 
and  later  by  countries  abroad,  he  is 
still  found  sheltered  from  the  great 
unwashed.  His  was  no  Grand  Tour 
of  a  son  let  loose  to  acquire  polish. 
Instead,  under  father  Ruskin's  tute- 
lage, he  examined  the  works  of  the 
great  master  painters  in  historic 
houses  to  an  extent  that  his  father 
would  'pay  the  surliest  housekeeper 
into  patience  until  we  had  examined 
to  our  heart's  content'. 

It  is  after  his  Oxford  days  (1842), 
when  he  is  twenty-three,  that  we 
first  find  John  Ruskin  embarking  on 
art  patronage.  He  spiritedly  defends 
J.  M.  W.  Turner's  method  of  pres- 
entation, publishes  Volume  I  of 
Modern  Painters,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  after  that  is  pouring 

out  books  on  painting,  architecture  and  sculpture:  The  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture  (1849),  The  Stones  of  Venice  (185 1  and 
1853),  and,  in  i860,  the  fifth  and  last  volume  of  Modem 
Painters.  In  the  1850's  he  is  vehemently  defending  the  Prc- 
Raphaelites;  inspiring  Gothic  Revival;  attacking  Whistler; 
ridiculing  the  design  of  the  Crystal  Palace;  and,  between 
whiles,  designing  exquisitely-finished  architectural  drawings. 
In  his  Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy  (1855-59)  he  so  successfully 
advises  the  would-be  purchaser  that  Punch  observed: 


'I  pamts  and  paints, 
Hears  no  complaints 

And  sells  before  I'm  dry : 
Till  savage  Ruskin 
He  sticks  his  tusk  in, 
And  nobody  will  buy. 
(N.B. — Confound  Ruskin;  only  that  won't  come  into 
poetry — but  it's  true.)' 

To-day  there  are  few  so  comfortably  endowed  financially 
as  was  Ruskin.  Throughout  his  life 
he  was  adding  to  his  collections, 
especially  his  Turner  paintings, 
many  of  which  now  hang  at 
Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  and  at 
the  National  Gallery.  And  it  is  a  nice 
aside  that  he  acquired  Meissonier's 
Napoleon  for  1,000  guineas  and 
later  sold  it  for  5,900  guineas.  On 
his  parents'  death  he  inherited  al- 
most .£200,000,  but  even  this  large 
sum  was  squandered  before  his  own 
death.  His  munificence  was  invari- 


ably prodigious. 


John  Ruskin  :  by  George  Richmond  (i8og-<)6) 
By  Courtesy  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 


Possibly  it  was  his  restless,  inquir- 
ing and  undoubtedly  overwrought 
brain,  and  vast  capacity  for  over- 
work, which  contributed  to  his  first 
wave  of  brainstorms;  in  1885  his 
violence  of  language  and  theories 
compelled  his  resignation  as  First 
Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  at 
Oxford.  His  departure  from  pubhc 
life  was  finally  sealed  in  1871  on 
his  purchase  of  the  Brantwood 
estate  on  Coniston  Water,  where 
he  spent  a  solitary  and  childless 
old  age. 

In  the  twilight  years  John  Ruskin 
must  have  had  unlimited  thoughts 
upon  which  to  ponder.  One  wonders  especially  how  much 
his  mind  went  back  to  his  annulled  marriage  (1848)  to 
Efhe  Gray,  and  to  her  subsequent  marriage  with  Millais? 
And  how  much  did  he  ponder  on  his  love  for  Rose  La 
Touche  ?  Whatever  his  thoughts  none  could  have  been  more 
strangely  contented  at  the  last,  among  the  hills  and  clouds, 
trees  and  mosses  of  Westmorland,  than  John  Ruskin. 

Geoffrey  Harmswortm,  F.S.A. 
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HOTSPUR 

LTD. 

14  LOWNDES  STREET 
BELGRAYE  SQUARE 
LONDON".  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Sloane  3656 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
Six  Chairs  and  two  Elbow  Chairs  in  mahogany  of  golden  colour. 


S.  W.  WOLSEY 


71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone :  WHItehall  5894 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
Oak  Dresser  with  three  drawers. 


POR  TRAIT  OF  A  WARRIOR  :  REM  BRANDT  :  PANEL,  15}  IN.  BY  I2f  IN.  :  1>AINTED  CIRCA  1628 

In  the  possession  of  Mortimer  Brandt,  11  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22  (see  note,  page  120) 


HANS  HOLBEIN  THE  ELDER 

NEW  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  HIS  ART  OF  PORTRAITURE 

(Prepared  for  the  ig>2  International  Conference  of  History  and  Art,  Amsterdam,  but  undelivered) 

by  DR. PAUL  GANZ 


NO.  I  (LEFT).  -  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  BRIDEGROOM.  HOLDING  HIS  ENGAGEMENT  RING  BETWEEN  HIS  FINGERS.  DATED  IjOj  :  VIENNA  KUNST- 
HISTORISCHES  MUSEUM  :  NO.  II  (RIGHT).  -  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  MIDDLE-AGED  MAN.  IjOO.  :  PRIVATE  COLLECTION 


HANS  HOLBEIN  THE  ELDER'S  work  has  been 
considerably  augmented  by  the  research  and  the  findings 
ot  Ernst  Buchner  and  Ludwig  Baldass,*  not  only  as  far 
as  the  number  of  his  works  is  concerned  but  in  the  artistic  as- 
pects as  well.  These  two  scholars  have  underlmed  especially  Hans 
Holbein  the  Elder's  accomphshment  as  a  painter  of  portraits 
who.  independent  ot  Durer's  style,  had  his  own  personal  way  ot 
depicting  people.  His  portraits,  of  which  about  a  dozen  can  now 
be  attributed  to  him  with  certainty,  are  characterized  by  a  con- 
vincing and  vital  naturalness  and  by  a  uniformity  of  style,  since 
he  sizes  up  the  objective  and  strives  for  the  representation  ot  the 
inner  selt.  as  well  as  the  outward  appearance  of  his  painted  per- 
sons. In  that  connexion  one  must  remember  that  Hans  Holbein 
the  Elder  taught  both  his  sons,  Ambrosius  and  Hans  the  Younger, 
the  art  ot  painting,  including  portraits.  Theretore  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  attribute  the  works  of  the  period  15 14-17  definitely 
to  one  of  the  three  artists,  with  the  result  that  many  paintings 

*  Buchner.  Ernst:  Zum  M'erk  Hans  Holbeins  des  Aeltem;  Baldafs,  Ludwig:  S'ieder- 
lattdische  Bildgedatiken  im  ll'erke  des  dlteren  Hans  Holbein;  both  in  Vol.  II,  Beitrdge 
zar  Geschiclue  Jer  detitschen  Kunst.  Augsburg,  1928. 


have  been  claimed  by  various  scholars  to  be  by  the  hand  of  each 
ot  them. 

Hans  Holbein  the  Elder,  although  brought  up  in  the  late 
Gothic  period,  is  inclined  towards  the  coming  Italian  Renais- 
sance. Therefore  frequently  he  prefers  ornaments  in  the  style  of 
that  period,  using  them  to  surround  his  portraits. 

In  his  Biblical  scenes  lies  the  beginning  of  his  portrayal  of 
people:  he  often  changed  Biblical  types  into  recognizable  per- 
sons of  his  time.  He  sketched  many  of  his  relations,  patrons  and 
acquaintances,  and  used  their  likenesses  to  enliven  his  altar-pieces 
realistically.  As  examples  there  are:  the  altar-piece  of  Frankfurt- 
a.M.  and  the  Crucifixion  of  Kaisheim.  in  both  of  which  he  de- 
picts his  brother  Sigismund:  turther.  the  St.  Paul's  Basilica  (1504) 
at  Augsburg,  where  he  represents  himself  and  his  two  sons  as 
spectators  *  watching  the  christening  scene. 

The  portrait  of  a  bridegroom  holding  his  engagement  ring 


*  Glaser,  Curt:  Hans  Holbein  der  Aeltere,  Leipzig,  190S.  Plate  XXVI.  Basilica  St. 
Paul:  for  the  works  treated  on  the  following  pages  see  Plates  XXII,  Walther  Epi- 
taph; XXVII,  Epitaph  Schwarz;  XXIX,  Decapitation;  XXX-XXXI,  Altar  of  St. 
Sebastian;  XXXII-XXXIII,  The  Fountain  of  Life. 
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between  his  fingers  (No.  i),  dated  [505,  is  at  the  moment  the 
earliest  known  real  portrait  painted  by  Hans  Holbein  the  Elder. 
It  was  discovered  in  1928  by  Ernst  Buchner  in  a  Vienna  gallery. 
A  study  for  that  portrait  formerly  belonged  to  the  collection  in 
Sigmaringen. 

In  the  year  1508  Holbein  was  commissioned  by  the  family  of 
the  burgomaster  of  Augsburg,  Ulrich  Schwartz  (beheaded 
1478),  to  paint  an  epitaph  on  which  he  represented  the  whole 
family  of  thirty-five  members  in  a  free  manner  and  with  in- 
dividual characteristics.  It  seems  that  in  this  painting  the  por- 
traits were  more  important  to  him  than  the  devotional  aspect 
of  the  epitaph,  whereas  on  the  Walthcr  epitaph  (1502)  he  had 
still  followed  the  manner  of  Mcmling  representing  the  family  of 
the  donor  in  the  traditional  kneeling  fashion,  ranging  in  both 
rows  one  person  behind  the  other.  On  the  panel  of  1 508  there  is 
no  stiffness,  the  devout  distance  between  mortals  and  saints  is 
lessened,  Christ  and  the  Virgin  as  well  as  God  the  Father  are  rep- 
resented very  realistically,  almost  lacking  religious  dignity.  Only 
in  1925,  when  this  epitaph  was  restored,  could  one  fully  observe 
the  artist's  progress  in  portraying  people. 

Further  proof  of  this  progress  is  given  in  the  recently  dis- 
covered portrait  of  a  bearded,  middle-aged  man*  (No.  ii).  The 
date  1509  is  but  partly  visible  because  the  panel  was  slightly 
shortened  at  both  ends;  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  the  hand  is 
missing  which  held  a  carnation  still  partly  visible.  Although 
shortened,  the  general  impression  of  the  painting  is  not  disturbed. 

*  Here  reproduced  for  the  first  time.  On  the  top  are  signs  of  the  date  1 509. 
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NO.  III.  -  PORTRAIT  OE  A  SHORT-BEARDED   MAN  :  Till    I  \\  O  PANELS  OF  THE 


The  depicted  person,  belonging  to  the  middle  class,  shows  Hol- 
bein the  Elder's  characteristic  portrait  style:  the  quiet,  general 
presentation,  very  expressive  eyes  with  a  deep  and  persistent 
look,  the  careful  treatment  of  beard  and  hair,  and,  most  impor- 
tant, the  harmonizing  colour  balance  of  the  black  cap,  the  over- 
coat with  grey  fur  trimming  and  the  grey-green  background. 

The  above  portrait  has  neither  the  brilliant  colours  nor  yet 
the  sharp  precision  of  a  lady's  portrait  (formerly  Cook  Collec- 
tion, Richmond),*  the  sketches  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Berlin  (Kupfcrstichkabinett)  and  in  London  (British  Museum). 
But  it  marks  the  connexion  to  the  portrait  of  a  short-bearded 
man  with  a  huge  cap  f  (Count  Lanckoronski,  Vienna),  whom 
Holbein  painted  facing  the  Virgin — in  imitation  of  Mending's 
Nieuwenhovc-diptych  (Bruges) — but  without  visible  religious 
devotion  (No.  iii).  This  man  must  have  been  a  well-known  per- 
son, since  three  copies  of  his  portrait  are  existing :  two  paintings 
(Ambras  Collection,  Vienna),  and  a  drawing  in  colours  (for- 
merly Kupferstichkabinett,  Dresden). 

The  two  panels  of  the  diptych,  exhibited  at  the  Holbein  Ex- 
hibition of  1 871  in  Dresden  and  considered  by  A.  Woltmann  t 
as  belonging  together,  are  pendants  and  Holbein  had  to  reverse 

*  Dodgson,  Campbell:  'Portrait  by  Hans  Holbein  the  Elder',  Burlington  Magazine, 
1908,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  37;  reproduced  by  Buchner,  O.C.,  Illustr.  116  and  117. 

f  The  same  type  appears  behind  the  executioner  on  the  altar-piece,  with  the  de- 
capitation of  St.  Catherine  in  the  Augsburg  Museum  (1512)  and  in  1518  as  a  king 
in  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  by  Jorg  Breu  (Koblenz,  Schlossmuseum).  He  wears 
the  fur  cap  as  on  the  diptych  of  1 513.  Buchner,  Ernst,  as  above,  p.  336  and  Fig.  240. 

J  Woltmann,  A.:  Holbein  und  seine  Zeil,  Leipzig,  1874,  pp.  87-8. 
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an  elder  composition  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  for  this  reason. 
Their  identically  painted  architectural  Renaissance  frame  is 
composed  of  two  pilasters  with  red  marble  inlays  supporting  a 
plastically  ornamented  architrave.  *  On  the  architrave  and 
directly  above  the  pilasters'  capitals,  carrying  three-lined  in- 
scriptions, arc  placed  coloured  and  inscribed  marble  medallions, 
held  by  putti  growing  out  of  the  central  ornamentation.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  four  pillar  capitals,  in  Latin  majuscules,  are, 
from  left  ro  right:  (a)  -als-ich-was-52-iar-alt;  (/>)•  da-het-ich- 
die-gestalt;  (c)  •carpet-aliquis-cicius-quamtmitabitur  ('It  is 
easier  to  criticize  than  to  imitate'  (Plinius));  (</)  -johannes- 
holbain-in- Augusta 'Binge  wat.  The  medallions  above  the 
gentleman's  portrait  show  the  date:  15  (left)  13  (right).  The 
medallions  above  the  Virgin  Mary  give  the  letters  I.D.  (possibly 
the  initials  of  the  donor),  and  I.H.  (Johannes  Holbein). 

The  painting  of  the  Virgin  again  is  lacking  a  deeper  religious 
feeling.  Mary,  a  splendidly  dressed  beauty,  shows  off  her  child 
on  a  pillow  of  velvet.  She  supports  him  with  her  right  arm,  and 
with  her  left  hand  she  offers  him  a  pomegranate.  The  Child  is 
grasping  for  the  fruit  with  his  left  hand,  while  it  holds  in  the  right 
a  rosary.  Baldass  has  published  a  prototype  of  this  picture  which 
Holbein  may  have  copied  from  a  Dutch  composition. f  For  the 

*  Ganz,  Paul:  Malerci  der  Fnihrenaissance  in  der  Schweiz,  Zurich,  1924;  p.  97, 
Plate  si;  Suicla,  Wilhelm,  Hans  Holbein  der  Aeltere  ah  Bildnismaler,  Belvedere, 
Wien.  Vol.  IV,  p.  132. 

f  As  above,  p.  189.  This  table  is  smaller  than  the  panel  of  the  diptych,  so  that  half 
of  the  pot  with  flowers,  the  front  corner  of  the  cushion  and  the  wall  under  the 
balustrade  are  missing.  The  composition  is  richer  on  the  reversed  representation  of 
the  diptych,  and  the  types  arc  fuller  and  more  lively. 


above  diptych  he  reversed  it  and  surrounded  it  with  his  Renais- 
sance framework.  The  two  paintings  of  the  diptych  are  of  different 
size,  which  gave  doubt  to  their  belonging  together.  But  it  seems 
that  the  man's  portrait  has  been  slightly  cut  on  both  sides  and 
on  top,  since  the  medallions  arc  cut  on  the  outside  and  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  capitals  start  much  closer  to  the  edge  than  those 
on  its  counterpart. 

Another  painting,  of  about  the  same  period,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Baldass  in  the  Graz  Museum.*  It  is  a  half-length  por- 
trait of  the  secretary  of  the  Cardinal  Lang  von  Wellcnburg. 
From  his  signet-ring  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  patrician  family  Haider  of  Lindau.  A  study  of  that  portrait 
is  in  the  Berlin  Kupferstichkabinett. 

A  further  portrait  (No.  iv)  of  a  young  man  (Museum  Darm- 
stadt), dated  15 15  and  attributed  to  Holbein  the  Elder  by  Baldass 
and  to  Holbein  the  Younger  by  H.  A.  Schmid,  I  consider  to  be  a 
work  of  Ambrosius  Holbein.  The  signature  of  this  portrait, 
when  first  published  by  E.  His-Heuslcr  f  as  a  work  of  Ambrosius 
Holbein,  was  not  incontestable.  The  left  part  of  the  first  letter 
was  damaged:  it  has  now  been  restored  to  an  H,  but  it  could  just 
as  well  have  been  an  A. 

The  above  portrait  resembles  most,  in  vivid  colouring  and 
psychological  approach,  the  two  boys'  portraits  in  the  Basle 
Museum,  which  are  ascertained  to  be  works  of  Ambrosius  Hol- 


*  As  above,  p.  181. 

t  His-Heusler,  Ed.:  'Ambrosius  Holbein  als  Maler',  Prussian  Yearbook,  Berlin, 
1903,  XXIV,  p.  242;  Baldiss,  L. :  as  above,  p.  1 8  Illustr.  1 34/135 ;  Schmid,  H.  A. : 
Hans  Holbein  der  Jungere,  Basel,  195 1,  Textband  Illustr.  2,  4. 
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bcin  (due  to  Amerbachs  personal  catalogue  of  1586)  and  their 
sketches  at  the  same  place.  An  undated  study  of  the  man  rep- 
resented in  the  Darmstadt  picture,  which  Professor  Baldass 
thinks  to  be  the  sketch  for  the  painting,  I  believe,  however,  in 
agreement  with  H.  A.  Schmid,  to  be,  because  of  its  precision, 
by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger. 

On  the  altar  of  St.  Sebastian  (Munich,  Alte  Pinakothek),  Hol- 
bein the  Elder  has  executed  additional  heads  as  individual  por- 
traits. On  the  inner  side  of  the  right  wing  he  appears  himself, 
next  to  a  beggar  and  a  leper,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  St.  Elizabeth. 
The  sketch  for  that  self-portrait  is  preserved  in  Chantilly.  It  is 
accentuated  with  red  chalk  and  white  colour  and  contains  the 
legend:  Hans  Holbain  Malcr,  dcr  Alt. 

The  same  date  15 16,  as  well  as  the  initials  HH,  are  to  be  found 
on  the  portrait  of  Hans  Hcrbster  (No.  v),  the  painter  at  whose 
workshop  both  of  Holbein's  sons  were  journeymen.  His  por- 
trait was,  at  an  earlier  period,  believed  to  be  of  the  hand  of  Hans 
Holbein  the  Younger:  later  it  was  attributed  to  Ambrosius  Hol- 
bein. I  have,  however,  already  classified  that  same  portrait  * 
among  the  works  of  Hans  Holbein  the  Elder,  because  it  shows 
the  same  quiet  presentation  and  plain  reproduction  of  the  model 
as  do  his  two  portraits  of  1509  and  15  13.  A  certain  awkwardness 
in  the  framework,  originating  from  a  lack  of  organic  and  har- 
monizing connexions  between  the  various  Renaissance  orna- 
ments and  keeping  the  framework  one-dimensional  instead  of 
giving  it  a  plastic  aspect,  denotes  an  additional  relation  to  the 
painting  of  1513.  The  proportion  between  the  person  and  the 
architectural  framework,  as  well  as  the  tablets  in  the  upper 
corners  containing  date  and  initials,  are  more  old-fashioned 
than  on  Holbein  the  Youngcr's  portrait  of  the  Burgomaster 
Meyer,  painted  m  the  same  year.  Holbein  the  Elder  tried  to  over- 
come this  disproportion  by  interposing  a  garland  between  frame- 
work and  head  in  order  to  fill  the  empty  space,  an  experiment 


*  As  above,  p.  96,  Plate  55,  in  colour. 


already  tried  by  him  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wings  of  the  altar 
of  St.  Sebastian.  Furthermore,  it  seems  more  plausible  that  the 
father  Holbein,  probably  being  in  Basle  himself,  should  have 
painted  his  colleague  Herbster  to  whom  he  entrusted  his  sons, 
and  not  one  of  those,  who  were  then  but  apprentices. 

The  latest  known  portrait,  dated  15 17  and  formerly  in  the 
Wynn  Ellis  Collection,  London,  I  identified  as  a  representation 
of  the  Mayor  of  Lucerne,  Jakob  von  Hertenstein  (No.  vi).*  At 
that  time  I  believed  it  to  be  an  early  work  of  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger,  strongly  influenced  by  his  father.  Ernst  Buchner  later 
proved  that  it  was  executed  by  Hans  Holbein  the  Elder.  I  am 
now  convinced  that  he  is  right.  This  fact,  however,  alters  neither 
my  contention  that  the  painting  was  done  in  Lucerne,  nor  that 
it  may  represent  Hertenstein.  The  portrait — since  considerably 
cleaned  of  over-paintings — is  placed  before  a  painted  Renaissance 
frame  in  form  of  an  arch.  Surmounting  the  side  pillars  are  two 
relief  groups  of  rather  unusual  design:  crowned  mermaids  with 
flying  hair,  long  curly  tails  and  forefins  in  lieu  of  arms,  caressed 
by  winged  putti.  A  similar  door  frame  with  identical  figurines 
(No.  vii),j  was  sketched  by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  for  the 
main  entrance  of  the  Hertenstein  house  (and  used  again  on  a 
woodcut  dated  15 17,  probably  for  a  book  illustration).  That  is 
certainly  more  than  a  coincidence. 

A  fresco  portrait  of  Mayor  Hertenstein  once  existed  on  an 
interior  wall  of  his  house,  showing  him  and  his  suite  (No.  viii) 
riding  to  a  duck  hunt.  Poor  copies  of  the  original  (destroyed  1 820) 
nevertheless  show  certain  personal  similarities  to  the  portrait  of 
15  17,  above  all  the  cap  of  gold  mesh  (second  from  left). 

One  knows  that  Holbein  the  Elder  definitely  emigrated  from 
Augsburg  in  15 17.  In  view  of  this  information,  and  because 
Hans  the  Younger  was  at  that  time  but  a  journeyman  in  Basle, 
Theodor  von  Licbenau  J  questioned  whether  Hans  the  Younger 

*  As  above,  p.  99,  Plate  57,  in  colour.  Buchner,  Ernst:  as  above,  p.  157,  Illustr.  120. 
t  Ganz,  Paul:  Handzeichnungen  Hans  Holbeins  d.Jiingem.  Cat.  Raisonne,  Nr.  1 12. 
1  von  Licbenau,  Theodor:  Hans  Holbein  d.J.  Freshen  am  Hertenstcinhause  in  Luzern 
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(without  being  a  master)  really  was  commissioned  or  even  per- 
mitted to  accept  such  an  important  job.  including  the  complete 
inner  and  outer  decoration  of  a  magistrate's  house,  or  if  Mayor 
Hertenstein  had  actually  commissioned  Hans  the  rather.  It  can  be 
taken  tor  granted  that  Hans  the  Younger  was  working  at  the  re- 
decoration  ot  the  building  from  the  start  in  is  17.  But  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  his  painting  the  mterior.  his  still  existing  drawings 
being  but  for  the  facade.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  known  design 
for  the  interior  was  found  in  a  sketch-book  ot  Holbein  the  Elder 
(now  in  Basle).  But  from  the  nineteenth-century  tresco  copies 
neither  artist  can  be  positively  identified,  the  copies  not  showing 
enough  artistic  differentiation  and  the  two  Holbeins.  moreover, 
painting  quite  similarly  at  that  time. 

To  return  to  the  portrait,  it  seems  quite  plausible  that  the 
Mayor  Hertenstein  should  have  ordered  it  from  the  master 
Holbein  the  Elder,  whereas  his  son  might  well  have  been  por- 
trayed bv  the  younger  Holbein.  This  latter  picture  is  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

One  must  assume  that  Hans  Holbein  the  Elder  had  been  in 
Switzerland  in  both  15 16  and  15 17  betore  he  setded  in  Isenheim. 
where  his  last  known  work,  dated  15 19.  was  very  probably 
created.  It  is  an  altar-piece  representing  the  Fountain  ot  Lite 
(Museum  Lissabon).  There  his  portrait  art  has  grown  once  again: 
the  group  of  saints  surrounding  the  Virgin  Mary  is  treated  more 
individually  than  the  prototvpe  ot  his  composition.  Gerard 
David  s  altar-piece  of  the  Virgin  with  saints  (Musee.  Rouen). 
But.  once  more,  and  despite  this  prototv  pe.  he  is  unable  to 
give  the  room  a  convincing  aspect  ot  depth  or  ot  being  three- 
dimensional. 

In  his  religious  compositions  Holbein  the  Elder  remained 
until  the  end  under  the  influence  of  the  Netherland  School.  In 
his  art  of  portraving  he  became,  however,  completely  indepen- 
dent. As  soon  as  he  did  not  have  to  invent,  that  is  everv  time 


nebst  eincr  Gtschichte  der  Famili-:  Hcnensteiti.  Luzern,  1SS8;  with  reproductions  of 
the  copies. 


that  he  could  depict  nature,  he  could  recreate  his  models  as  a  part 
ot  it.  realistic,  natural  and  simple. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Holbein  the  Elder's  freer  per- 
ception ot  his  portraits  appears  approximately  at  the  same  time 
as  his  use  ot  Renaissance  ornaments.  The  latter  influence  stems 
from  the  interior  decoration  ot  the  Fugger  chapel  at  St.  Ulrich  s 
in  Augsburg,  ordered  in  the  new  Italian  style  and  since  stimulat- 
ing Augsburg's  painters  and  sculptors  to  incorporate  those  new- 
ideas  and  make  them  their  own.  Burgkmair  father  and  son  and 
the  two  Hopters  made  use  ot  Italian  ornaments  several  years 
betore  Holbein  himself  did  on  two  altar  wings,  painted  in  gri- 
saille around  1509  10  (Museum  Prag).  On  the  inner  wings  he 
divided  the  room  with  Renaissance  architecture,  connecting,  on 
the  upper  halt,  the  represented  saints  with  an  arcade  adorned 
with  angels  heads,  and  encompassing,  on  the  lower  halt,  the 
whole  scene  with  one  wide  arc  resting  on  consoles.  This  con- 
trasts with  his  treatment  ot  the  outer  wings,  on  which  the 
pictured  saints  are  still  tramed  in  Gothic  ornaments. 

So  tar  not  enough  appreciation  has  been  rendered  to  Holbein 
the  Elder's  art  ot  painting  portraits,  notwithstanding  that  it 
excels  in  the  precise  accuracy  ot  design  and  its  harmony  of 
colours,  then  rare  in  German  art.  His  dihgentlv  improved  and 
cultivated  technique  permitted  accurate  retention  ot  his  caretul 
observations  in  silver-point  and  brush:  his  personal  and  warm 
interest  towards  the  personalities  being  represented  intuses  into 
his  portraits  a  vi\4fying  feeling  missing  in  the  otherwise  superior 
masterworks  ot  his  son  Hans.  Although  he  did  not  progress  be- 
yond a  late  Gothic  sentiment  and  conception — the  period  in 
which  he  was  brought  up — he  yet  began  to  feel  the  quiet  beauty 
ot  the  Italian  Renaissance  sty  le,  which  he  approached  closest  in 
his  representations  ot  human  beings. 

It  in  tuture  more  paintings  such  as  are  published  here  were 
brought  to  light.  Holbein  the  Elder  would  steadilv  gain  for 
himself  growing  acknowledgement  and  position  as  a  portrait 
painter. 
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NO.  I.  -  RICHD.  ROBERTS'  BILL  FOR  '4  NEW  CARVED  LYONS'  :  EXECUTED  IN  YEAR  I  7-7 


MOST  of  the  facts  about  the  Coronation  Chair  (No.  ii) 
have  been  known  since  1856,  when  Joseph  Hunter 
published  his  account  of  it  in  The  Archaeological 
Journal*  The  preservation  of  some  early  accounts,  which 
Hunter,  as  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  was  familiar 
with,  enabled  the  story  to  be  told  in  surprising  detail. 

The  mystic  Stone  of  Scone  is  our  starting-point.  This  'fatal 
stone'  was  enclosed  in  a  chair  and  kept  in  the  Abbey  of  Scone, 
where  the  ancient  Kings  of  Scotland  had  been  crowned.  Edward 
I  removed  it  in  1296  and  ordered  a  new  chair  to  be  made  for  it. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  design  of  the  chair  was  made  by  Adam, 
the  King's  goldsmith;  for  Edward  had  intended  that  it  should 
be  wrought  in  metal,  probably  latten.  But  while  the  work  was  in 
progress,  Edward  changed  his  mind  and  ordered  it  to  be  made 
in  wood.  Accordingly,  Walter  of  Durham,  the  King's  painter, 
became  responsible  for  it,  since  the  rich  painting  and  gilding 
were  the  most  important  part  of  the  work.  Walter  is  accredited 
with  making  the  chair  frame,  but  as  he  was  a  painter  and  not  a 
woodworker  lie  must  have  commissioned  a  carpenter  or  a 
joiner  to  make  it  for  him.  Similarly,  the  two  leopards  which 
surmounted  the  uprights  of  the  back— they  are  now  missing- 
were  the  work  of  a  carver,  which  was  a  specialist  craft  and  not 
executed  by  joiners. 

Walter  ornamented  the  inside  back  and  the  arms  of  the  chair 
with  what  was  called  'painting  in  gold'.  According  to  Professor 

*  Vol.  XIII. 


Tristram,  such  work  'was  no  lightly  undertaken  decoration;  the 
gilding  .  .  .  may  have  been  exquisitely  tooled,  in  the  manner  of 
the  background  to  a  fine  miniature'.  It  appears  that  on  the  inside 
back  of  the  chair  there  was  portrayed  an  image  of  the  king  with 
the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  When  the  chair  was  new,  with  its  burn- 
ished gold  frame  and  exquisite  imagery,  it  must  have  been  a 
truly  splendid  sight. 

It  is  said  that  the  four  lions  (Nos.  ii  and  hi)  on  which  the 
Coronation  Chair  rests  are  not  contemporary.  John  Carter,  who 
was  the  first  to  write  about  the  chair,  said  that  'the  lions  and 
plinth  of  which  the  chair  is  supported  are  of  a  subsequent 
period'.*  John  Hungerford  Pollen,  who,  following  Hunter, 
wrote  an  account  of  it  in  the  appendix  to  his  Ancient  &  Modern 
Furniture  and  Woodwork  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  1874, 
called  them  modern  work,  an  opinion  which  was  repeated  three 
years  later  by  T.  Hudson  Turner  in  Some  Account  oj  Domestic 
Architecture  in  England.  Since  then,  one  wrriter  after  another  has 
said  the  same,  the  only  exception  being  Mr.  Lawrence  E. 
Tanner,  the  Keeper  of  the  Muniments  and  Library  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  fact  is  that  the  gilded  lions  (No.  iii)  lack  a  Gothic  feeling 
in  their  execution.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  bare  asser- 
tion that  they  are  'modern'  is  unsatisfactory;  for  the  actual  date 
at  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  is  therefore  any- 
where between  the  Seventeenth  and  the  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

*  The  Ancient  Architecture  of  England,  1 807. 
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NOS.  O.  &  m  -  THE  CORONATION  CHAIK  &-  DETAIL  OF  ONE  OF  THE  LIONS  ( CROWN 

Also,  the  implication  of  this  assertion  is  that  the  lions  are  addi- 
tions, and  that  the  chair  therefore  rested  on  its  frame  trom  13CO 
to  the  end  or  the  Middle  Ages:  and  this  view,  presumably,  Mr. 
Tanner  saw  no  reason  to  accept. 

In  this  he  is  cenainly  right;  for  the  bill  (No.  i),  which  finallv 
puts  an  end  to  this  controversy,  clearlv  indicates  that  the  lions 
were  in  place  of  tour  others :  they  had.  no  doubt,  become  so 
decayed  by  the  Eighteenth  Centurv  as  to  make  the  chair  unsare. 

RICHd  ROBERTS 
Joyner.       Craves  Allowance.  £ 
For  putting  4  New  carv  ed  Lyons,  an  Oak  Frame 
In       and  Moulding  round  S:  Edwards  Chair,  four  large  Screws 
the      and  other  Iron  Work,  and  2  Days  work  tor  z  Men 
Abby    to  fix  them  on 

for  a  rich  carved  and  gilt  Footstool  Frame  for  D°  3  15 

The  bill  is  undated,  but  it  is  for  the  year  1727,  when  George  II 
was  crowned.  Richard  Roberts,  joiner  and  chairmaker,  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  Roberts,  who  was  probably  his  lather,  at  the 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  He  worked  tor  the  Crown  till  1730 
or  173 1,  after  which  time  his  name  disappears  trom  the  Royal 
accounts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Roberts,  besides  replacing  the 
Hons,  also  renewed  the  base  of  the  chair  and  the  moulding  sur- 
rounding it.  He  used  tour  large  screws  and  ironwork  to  tix  the 
lions  securely  to  the  chair  frame. 

The  carved  and  eilt  frame  ot  the  tcotstool.  which  Roberts 
aiso  supplied,  was  stuffed  and  covered  by  Thomas  Phiil,  uphol- 


PYRIGHT.  MEN.  OF  WORKS)  :  NO.  IV.  -  COPY  OF  THE  CORONATION  CHAIR.  l6sy 

sterer.  who  supplied  as  well  a  large  down  cushion,  covered  in 
cloth  of  gold,  for  the  seat  of  the  chair. 

THOMAS  PHILL 
Upholsterer.    Craves  Allowance. 

For  For  making  a  large  Case  of  Gold  Stuft.  &. 


Sr  Edwards  Chair  Sewing  Silk  us'd,  £1  13s. 

for  a  large  Down  Cusheon  for  the  Seat 

covered  with  D°  13  s. 
for  Bottoming,  roleing.  curled  hair.  Lin- 

nen,  and  Stumng  up  a  Footstool  9s. 
for  covering  the  Footstool  with  Gold  Stuft 


with  Sewing  Silk  and  Nails  us"d  6s. 

A  copy  of  the  Coronation  Chair  was  made  in  the  reign  ot 
William  and  Mary,  tor  two  chairs  were  required  for  their  joint 
coronation.  This  late-seventeenth-century  copy  is  still  in  the 
museum  in  the  undercrott  ot  Westminster  Abbey.  Both  chairs 
are  shown  in  No.  iv.  a  plate  from  John  Carter's  Specimens  of  the 
Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting,  now  remaining  in  the  Kingdom,  pub- 
lished 17S0— .  This  plate,  incidentally,  supplies  further  proof  (it  that 
is  required)  that  Roberts'  lions  were  replacements  and  not  addi- 
tions: for  the  chair  of  1689,  which  was  copied  trom  the  then  un- 
restored  original,  is  standing  on  tour  Hons.  The  lion  is  a  svmbol 
in  keeping  with  ecclesiastical  allegory  and  therefore  a  suitable 
motif  tor  a  chair  which  is  to  contain  the  Stone  of  Scone.  The  lion, 
like  the  unicorn,  is  a  symbol  ot  Mercury  in  alchemy  and  of 
Christ  in  the  Church.* 
*  C.  G.  Jung,  Alchemy  and  Psychology. 
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FOUR  IMPORTANT  DRINKING-VESSELS 

IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
MR.  &  MRS.  A.  B.  MARTIN  OF  NEW  YORK 

by  YVONNE  HACKENBROCH 


THE  delights  of  the  dinner  table  are  conducive  to  gaiety 
and  light  conversation,  to  which  wine  adds  zest  and 
sparkle.  Elaborate  drinking-vessels  and  table  decorations 
contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  food  and  drink  by  providing  a 
colourful  background.  These  wine-cups  were  frequently  made 
of  silver  combined  with  contrasting  material — wood,  shell, 
semi-precious  stones — and  show  a  refreshing  disregard  of  the 
conventional.  Often  of  animal  shape,  the  choice  is  arbitrary 
unless  it  represents  a  pun  on  the  owner's  name.  The  expression 
of  these  creatures  ranges  from  natural  unconcern  to  whimsical 
fancy.  Four  such  vessels  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Martin,  of  New  York.  Each  of  them  is  connected  with  the 
enjoyment  of  wine,  and  has  been  recently  acquired.  Although 
of  different  periods  and  countries,  they  are  now  considered 
together. 

The  hedgehog  cup  (No.  i)  is  made  of  carved  walnut-wood 
and  copper  gilt.  The  head  of  the  animal,  with  eyes  painted 
black  and  white,  serves  as  cover,  his  front  paws  support  an  ar- 
morial escutcheon,  of  different  wood  and  later  design,  displaying 
arms  granted  to  the  Zeller  family  of  Zurich  in  15 17.  The 
hedgehog's  neck  is  encircled  by  gilt  bands  with  scalloped  edges, 
revealing  an  inscription  (No.  ii)  when  the  cup  is  opened: 

+  Igelthicr  ist  min  alter  nam. 

Vom  altcn  Hern  Staffen  Zaller  kam .  1522. 
Der  selb  zum  wilkum  mich  erwelt. 
Darus  zu  trincken  so  es  gefelt. 
Herm  und  friinden  drum  trinckend  us 
Mag  einer  mich  so  kombt  ins  hus. 

Hedgehog  is  my  old  name. 

I  came  from  old  master  Staeften  Zaeller .  1522. 

He  himself  chose  me  as  a  welcome. 

To  drink  from,  as  may  please  you,  gentlemen  and  friends 

Therefore  drinket  up. 

Who  ever  likes  me,  enter  this  house. 

The  animal  is  placed  upon  an  oval  base  with  modified  ovolo 
border,  from  which  his  paws  protrude.  Below  the  base  is  another 
inscription  (No.  iii) : 

+  Von  Gold  und  Silber  ein  solch  Zier. 
Durch  Caspar  Zaller  bekam  dies  thier. 
Alls  man  von  Christ  geburt  har  zelt — 161 1  Jar. 

Of  gold  and  silver  this  embellishment. 

Through  Caspar  Zaeller  was  added  to  this  animal. 

As  one  counts  161 1  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  arms  on  the  escutcheon  (which  was  probablv  added  in  161 1 
the  date  on  the  gilt  mounts)  arc  those  granted  to  Stephen  Zeller, 
a  goldsmith  from  St.  Gallen  who  became  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Zurich.  He  was  a  counsellor  after  1519,  and  a  great  partisan  of 
the  Reformation,  heading  a  commission  which  advocated  the 
removal  of  works  of  art  from  Protestant  churches.  In  153]  lie 
commanded  an  army  of  two  thousand  men  during  the  siege  of 
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Musso  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  He  died  at  Zurich  in  1552.  As  the 
inscription  on  the  neck-band  reveals,  the  hedgehog  cup  was 
owned,  and  possibly  made,  by  Stephan  Zellcr  in  1522.  No  other 
work  by  this  master  is  known  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to 
consider  this  cup  in  context  with  similar  work  by  him.  The 
inscription  on  the  base  mentions  Kaspar  Zeller,  also  a  Zurich 
goldsmith  and  a  member  of  the  same  family.  He  was  born  in 
1575,  became  master  in  1597,  married  Anna  Chuscr  in  1602,  and 
died  at  Zurich  in  161 8.  The  work  of  this  younger  master  re- 
mains as  unknown  as  that  of  the  e'der.  The  hedgehog  cup,  there- 
fore, offers  a  first  opportunity  to  link  the  names  of  these  Swiss 
goldsmiths  to  an  actual  object  from  their  house  and  hands. 
Drinking-cups  in  the  form  of  animals  or  birds  were  favourite 


table  decorations  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  from  the  early 
Sixteenth  Century.  Made  of  pottery,  silver,  wood  or  other 
material,  the  creatures  usually  stand  on  their  own  two  or  four 
legs,  a  feature  emphasizing  the  realism  of  the  original  concep- 
tion. This  hedgehog,  however,  is  raised  upon  a  platform  which 
is  too  small  for  his  support  since  his  feet  protrude.  The  base  was 
added  in  161 1,  as  recorded  on  the  inscription.  This  tendency  to 
increase  the  height  of  drinking-cups  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Venetian  glass  upon  silver  shapes  at  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  and  higher,  slender,  drinking-vessels  and  goblets  with 
stems  became  fashionable.  Thus  the  younger  Zeller  only  fol- 
lowed current  trends  in  raising  the  hedgehog  on  a  special  base. 
The  vogue  for  animals  as  table  decorations  and  drinking-cups 
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originated  in  puns  and  allusions  to  the  owner's  name,  crest  or 
family  seat.  In  some  instances,  too,  the  allusion  is  to  the  name  or 
a  guild  or  local  society.  Sometimes,  however,  the  choice  was 
without  obvious  reason.  One  need  think  only  of  the  numerous 
faience  owls,  silver  stags,  lions  and  roosters  of  the  later  Renais- 
sance, all  of  them  intended  to  serve  as  drinking-  and  pouring- 
vessels.  Therefore  the  appearance  of  the  hedgehog  on  the  dinner 
table  of  the  Zeller  family  seems  to  elude  all  explanations  except 
one,  that  his  presence  contributed  in  some  cheerful  manner  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  wine  it  contained  and  dispensed. 

The  nautilus  cup  in  the  shape  of  a  swan  (No.  iv)  has  a  different 
story.  The  bird  form  was  suggested  by  the  name  of  the  house 
mentioned  in  the  inscription:  vievat  zwaanswyk  aan  den 
rhyn.  This  country  seat  was  located  in  the  north  of  the  province 
of  Utrecht,  on  one  of  the  lesser  tributaries  of  the  Rhine. 

A  Djibuti  shell,  held  by  silver-gilt  mounts,  forms  the  body  of 
the  bird.  Unfurled  wings  surmount  the  cover,  chased  and  en- 
graved in  imitation  of  feathers.  The  inscription  is  placed  upon 
the  otherwise  plain  lip-band.  Affixed  to  the  bird's  breast  is  a 
crowned  double  coat-of-arms,  commemorating  the  alliance  of 
the  Dutch  and  German  families  of  Kluppel  and  Bernhardt  von 
Bernthall.  The  small  silver-gilt  lizard  behind  the  feet  of  the  swan 
was  added,  presumably  by  the  original  goldsmith,  to  steady  the 
cup.  There  are  three  hall-marks :  a  flower  within  a  shaped  shield, 
a  plain  shield  and  the  date-letter 'm'.  M.  Rosenberg  (Goldschmiede- 
merkzeichen,  3rd  ed.,  Vol.  IV,  No.  7722)  concluded  that  the  cup 
originated  in  Utrecht,  1607.  But  further  research  has  made  this 
attribution  rather  uncertain.  Marks  and  workmanship  arc  very 
similar  to  those  of  another  swan  cup  from  Dordrecht,  acquired 
by  the  Rijksmuseum  at  Amsterdam  in  1949. 

Of  Zwaanswyk,  a  country  seat  on  the  Rhine,  nothing  is 
known  which  might  throw  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the 
cup.  The  arms  were  added  after  1636  and  do  not,  therefore, 
refer  to  the  original  owners.  They  suggest,  however,  that  the  cup 
may  have  been  handed  on  as  a  wedding  present  at  the  marriage 
of  a  member  of  the  Amsterdam  family  Kluppel  to  a  daughter 
of  Andreas  Bernhardt  von  Bernthall,  who  was  raised  to  nobility 
by  the  German  Emperor  at  Salzburg  on  25th  August,  1636. 
These  arms,  quartering  rampant  bears  with  roses,  and  with  a 
branch  of  leaves  at  the  fesse  point,  were  granted  to  Andreas 
Bernhardt  in  gratitude  for  long  services  rendered  in  the  Imperial 
army.  Thereafter  he  travelled  widely  and  finally  settled  at 
Ostend  for  a  period  of  years.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
a  Dutchman  may  well  have  been  arranged  at  that  time. 

Among  the  many  bird-shaped  cups  of  the  Renaissance  there 
arc  several  swans;  although  exotic  ostriches,  domestic  roosters 
and  the  symbolical  Pelican  in  her  Piety  are  more  frequent.  A 
somewhat  earlier  nautilus  cup  in  the  shape  of  a  swan  was  made 
by  Friednch  Hillebrandt  of  Nuremberg  (master  in  1580),  and 
formed  part  of  the  collections  at  the  Green  Vaults  in  Dresden. 
There  is  a  distinct  relationship  between  the  two  cups,  not  only 
in  form  but  in  style;  a  fact  which  reveals  the  dependence  of  the 
Dutch  silversmith  upon  German  models.  The  Dutch  swan  cup 
with  the  marks  of  Dordrecht  and  the  date-letter  V  at  the  Rijks- 
museum in  Amsterdam,  referred  to  earlier,  was  made  by  an  un- 
identified master  H.B.  He  also  used  a  Djibuti  shell  as  body  of  the 
swan:  an  appropriate  choice,  it  would  seem;  for  the  water  bird 
originated  from  .1  country  of  water-ways  and  sea  borders.  The 
Dordrecht  cup  is  so  closely  related  to  the  cup  in  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin's  collection  that  both  may  well  have  come  from  the  same 
town  during  the  early  ieventcenth  Century.  Since  Dutch  silver 
of  that  period  was  frequently  styled  after  German  models,  it  is 
not  easily  classified  unless  fully  marked.  One  generation  later, 
when  Dutch  silver  became  more  abundant,  a  distinctive  style 


NO.  IV.  -  NAUTILUS  CUP  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  A  SWAN  : 
DUTCH  (DORDRECHT?)  :  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

evolved,  due  to  the  activities  of  the  van  Vianen  family  and  their 
workshop  at  Utrecht. 

As  the  Seventeenth  Century  advanced,  an  increasing  number 
of  picturesque  accounts  of  strange  people  and  exotic  things  from 
the  Orient  reached  the  Western  world.  Gradually,  therefore,  the 
make-believe  of  the  unknown  yielded  to  scientific  inquiry.  The 
silver-gilt  wine-vessel  in  the  shape  of  an  Indian  boy  riding  a 
dromedary  (No.  v)  is  a  typical  baroque  work,  conceived  in  this 
transitional  period  when  travellers'  tales  of  distant  lands  still 
flourished  without  fear  of  scholarly  contradiction. 

An  Indian  boy,  attired  in  feathered  skirt  and  feathered  head- 
gear, is  seated  upon  the  fleecy  back  of  the  animal,  holding  reins 
in  his  left  hand  and  the  end  of  a  whip  in  his  right.  This  figure  is 
attached  to  the  fleece  and  forms  the  cover  of  the  vessel  (No.  vi). 
Another  smaller  opening  with  hinged  lid  is  concealed  in  the 
dromedary's  head,  while  his  mouth  is  pierced  to  serve  as  a 
spout.  The  animal  stands  upon  an  oval  base  supported  on  four 
bracket  feet  (No.  v).  The  chased  and  embossed  surface  is  covered 
by  foliage,  flowers  and  tree-trunks,  with  applied  salamanders, 
frogs  and  a  snail,  all  naturalistically  rendered.  Engraved  upon 
the  plain  edge  of  the  base  is  a  Russian  inventory  mark.  The  hall- 
marks, three  times  repeated,  are  those  of  the  free  town  of  Danzig, 
and  of  Salomon  von  der  Renne,  master  at  Danzig  in  1642. 

The  vessel  is  said  to  have  been  presented  by  the  town  of  Danzig 
to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  but  there  are  no  documents  to  substantiate 
this  claim.  However,  the  dromedary  can  be  traced  back  in  the 
Arsenal  Museum  at  Moscow  to  the  year  1663,  when  it  was  fully 
described  as  No.  152  in  the  inventory.  All  subsequent  inventories 
also  mention  the  vessel,  sometimes  adding  that  it  formed  part  of 
the  Imperial  Treasury.  Salomon  von  der  Renne,  born  circa  16 14 
at  Danzig,  was  member  of  a  family  of  goldsmiths  including  Rein- 
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hard,  his  father,  and  Peter,  his  brother,  both  well-known  masters 
at  Danzig.  Salomon  was  apprenticed  to  Jacob  Hermen  II  until 
1642,  acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  1646,  and  was  last 
mentioned  in  1662.  The  importance  of  the  von  der  Renne  work- 
shop for  Danzig  may  be  compared  to  that  or  the  Vischer  family 
for  Nuremberg,  or  the  van  Vianen  tor  Utrecht.  Peter  von  der 
Renne  was  repeatedly  employed  by  his  native  town.  His  brother 
Salomon  appears  to  have  been  less  active,  since  this  dromedary 
is  the  only  known  work  bearing  his  master's  mark. 

Among  the  wine-vessels  in  animal  shape  of  the  later  Sixteenth 
Century  is  another  dromedary  with  boy  rider,  at  the  National 
Museum  in  Budapest.  It  bears  the  unidentified  mark  C.E. 
(Rosenberg,  Goldschmiedemerkzeichen,  3rd  ed.,  Vol.  I,  No.  366) 
of  an  Augsburg  master  who  worked  in  the  style  of  Johannes 
Lencker.  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  dromedary  at 
Budapest  is  an  original  conception,  an  adaptation  from  a  con- 
temporary silver  model,  or  is  inspired  by  an  engraved  illustration 
from  a  travelogue.  But  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  later  vessel, 
which  was  made  at  Danzig  about  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  was  based  upon  an  earlier  Augsburg  model.  The  in- 
fluence of  south  German  goldsmiths  was  far-reaching,  and  the 
assimilation  of  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  work  persisted.  The 
extravagantly  large  scale  of  the  vessel  from  Danzig,  its  pomp  and 
solemnity,  are  significantly  baroque  features. 

The  agate  cup  with  a  prancing  horse  (No.  vii)  is  the  work  of 
Johaim  Melchior  Dinglinger  (1664-173 1),  court  jeweller  to  Au- 
gustus the  Strong,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  for 
whom  the  cup  was  made.  The  Elector  was  particularly  proud  of 
the  natural  resources  of  his  country,  which  he  helped  to  develop. 
They  included  a  variety  of  semi-precious  stones,  and  the  agate 
forming  the  bowl  of  this  cup  may  well  be  of  local  Saxon  origin. 


The  oval-shaped  agate  bowl  is  set  in  gold,  gilt  silver,  silver, 
enamel  and  jewels.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  prancing  horse  with 
diamond-studded  harness  and  enamelled  saddle  cover  (No.  viii). 
The  two  swords  in  scabbards  beneath  this  cover  represent  the 
ceremonial  sword  of  Poland  and  the  sword  of  investiture  of  the 
Order  of  the  White  Eagle,  founded  by  the  King  in  1705.  In  front 
of  the  bowl,  beneath  floral  festoons,  there  is  a  cartouche  (No.  ix) 
with  oval  medallion,  painted  in  enamel,  displavinsJ  a  rider  on 
horseback,  the  arms  of  Lithuania,  which  then  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland.  On  each  side  of  the  horse  is  a  small  silver 
dog.  Within  the  scrollwork  stem  of  the  cup  is  set  a  diamond 
crown  (No.  x)  on  red  cushion,  which  a  white  eagle  supports 
on  spread  wings.  At  the  back,  suspended  from  a  grotesque  lion's 
mask  in  gold,  is  the  star-shaped,  white  and  gold  emblem  of 
the  Polish  Order  of  the  White  Eagle,  to  which  the  Saxon  arms 
are  fixed  at  the  reverse.  The  stem  of  the  cup  terminates  in  a  scroll 
climbed  by  a  salamander,  and  is  fitted  to  an  oval  base  set  with 
agate,  jewels  and  an  escutcheon  with  the  crowned  initials  of  the 
King. 

This  cup  is  one  of  a  pair,  each  with  the  Polish  White  Eagle,  the 
Polish  crown,  the  arms  of  Lithuania,  the  King's  initials,  and  a 
horse,  in  one  case  trotting,  in  the  other  prancing.  Both  cups 
were  first  exhibited  at  the  Green  Vaults  in  Dresden  on  9th  Feb- 
ruary, 1722.  and  described  as  The  Polish  horses  .  .  .  with  Polish 
embellishments  very  nicely  enamelled'  (Die  polnischen  Pferde  .  .  . 
mit  Pohlnischer  Ausputzung  selu  netr  emaillieret).  The  cup  in  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Martin's  collection  (No.  vii)  remained  at  the  Green 
Vaults  until  1924.  when  it  was  sold — as  one  of  a  pair — to  the 
Society  of  the  House  of  Wettin.  Subsequently  it  formed  part  of 
the  Mannheimer  Collection  at  Amsterdam,  from  which  collec- 
tion it  was  acquired  by  the  present  owners  in  1952. 
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Dinglinger,  the  most  versatile  gold- 
smith-jeweller of  the  European  baroque, 
was  appointed  court  jeweller  in  1698,  one 
year  after  the  King's  investiture.  Dingling- 
er s  technical  abilities  were  prodigious  and 
his  imagination  abounded  in  unexpected 
strokes  of  fancy.  He  continued  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  Renaissance,  using  semi- 
precious stones  for  jewellery-mounted 
cups,  baroque  pearls  as  bodies  of  grotesque 
hgures  or  animals,  and  enamel — here  he 
was  assisted  by  his  brother  Georg  Fried- 
rich — to  increase  the  effect  of  colour.  He 
followed  the  naturalistic  style  mstique, 
launched  by  Wenzel  Jamnitzer  of  Nurem- 
berg during  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and 
carried  on  by  Bernard  Palissy,  the  French 
potter.  But  he  never  went  to  the  extreme 
of  casting  after  nature  as  was  then  custom- 
ary. He  was  a  friend  of  royalty :  and  when 
Peter  the  Great  visited  Dresden  in  171 2 
the  Emperor  stayed  at  Dinglinger's  house 
in  the  Frauengasse. 

The  cup  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  offers  an  excellent  example 
of  Dinglinger's  art,  made  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  With 
rare  exceptions,  all  of  Dinglinger's  work 
was  preserved  at  the  Green  Vaults  in  Dres- 
den as  part  of  the  collection  of  the  House 
of  Saxony.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1939,  however,  every  trace  of  these  art 
objects  has  been  lost.  Uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  survival  of  other  work  by 
Dinglinger,  and  the  well-established  prov- 
enance of  this  cup,  are  factors  which  in- 
crease its  historical  and  artistic  significance. 
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BYZANTINE  ILLUMINATION 

AT  HOLKHAM 

by  DR.W.O.HASSALL 

(Librarian  at  Holkham) 


J.  EBERSHOLT  based  La  Miniature  Byzantine  on  the 
manuscripts  found  in  thirty-eight  libraries.  Only  three  of 
these  were  British  and  no  manuscripts  at  the  Bodleian  Library 
or  Holkham  were  included  among  them.  But  six  Bodleian 
manuscripts  were  used  by  Kurt  Weitzmann  in  Die  Byzantinische 
Buchmalerei  des  p.  mid  w.  Jahrhunderts,  and  the  group  has  recently 
become  better  known  through  the  appearance  or  a  Byzantine 
volume  in  the  series  of  Bodleian  Library  picture-books.  But 
although  negatives  of  the  most  interesting  Byzantine  MS.  at 
Holkham  were  made  for  the  Courtauld  Institute,  it  and  its 
fellows  remain  virtually  unknown.  For  Leon  Dorez  did  not  in- 
clude any  examples  of  Byzantine  illumination  in  his  handsome 
anthology  of  reproductions,  Les  manuscrits  peintures  de  la  biblio- 
theque  de  lord  Leicester,  Holkham  Hall.  There  are  no  fewer  than  114 
Greek  manuscripts  at  Holkham  and  these  include  three  Byzan- 
tine illuminated  MSS.,  of  which  two  have  always  been  reckoned 
as  among  the  chief  treasures  of  the  library. 

[ohn  Evelyn,  in  his  capacity  as  library  expert,  stated  that  the 
library  of  the  Cokes  included  the  Greek  MSS.  of  Casaubon.  In 


No.  i  (a).  -  MS.  4,  fol.  178  v,  Eleventh-century  Gospel  :  Title  for  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  :  Blue  tendrils  on  gold  :  Blue  predominant  over  green  in  red  blossoms 

No.  i(6).-MS.  4,  fol.  178,  St.  Luke,  the  Evangelist  seated  with  golden  lectern 
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this  he  was  misinformed.  But  the  lack  of 
Greek  MSS.  at  Holkham  was  soon  to  be 
remedied;  for  on  the  return  of  Thomas 
Coke  from  abroad  in  171 8  'some  forty 
Greek  Manuscripts'  came  to  Holkham. 
partly  from  the  library  of  St.  John  in 
Viridario  at  Padua.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Greek  manuscripts 
now  at  Holkham  form  a  high  proportion 
of  the  library  of  Giulio  Giustiniani,  a  Pro- 
curator of  San  Marco  in  Venice,  which 
Montfaucon  stated  in  his  Palaeographia 
Graeca,  1708  (page  xxiv),  to  have  num- 
bered eighty  'quorum  plerique  optimae 
notae'.  The  story  of  their  certain  identifi- 
cation is  told  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden  in 
his  unpublished  catalogue  of  the  Holkham 
MSS. 

On  1 8th  January,  1719/20,  the  Giustini- 
ani 'will  not  part  with  their  MSS.';  in 
April  Lord  Harley  'bade  enquire  how- 
matters  go  about  Giustiniani's  Gk.  MSS.'; 
and  on  1 8th  May,  1721,  Humphrey  Wan- 
ley,  Lord  Harlcy's  Librarian,  noted  'Mr. 
Downes  took  me  yesterday  to  Mr.  Coke 
of  Norfolk  who  shewed  me  part  of  his 
MSS.  with  much  humanity  for  above  3 
hours  together,  and  will  send  to  me  to  see 
the  rest,  as  soon  as  he  can  have  Leasure. 
He  has  bought  all  the  MSS.  of  the  family 
of  Giustiniani  at  Venice;  and  the  case 
wherein  the  Greek  MSS.  were,  was  first 
opened  yesterday.  He  has  also  assurance  of 
300  MSS.  more,  to  be  sent  to  him  soon."  * 
Other  manuscripts  belonged  to  the  Strozzi 
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(a  Homer),  Bernardino  Trevisani  according  to  Montfaucon  who 
noted  several,  a  Thessalonican  monastery  whence  Abraham  Seidel 
bought  MS.  266  in  1689,  Pietro  de  Montagnana,  John  Cal- 
phurnius  and  Marcus  Musurus.j" 

Mr.  E.  Lobel  has  identified  the  handwritings  of  several  Greek 
scribes  at  Holkham,  and  Madden  considered  the  eleventh-cen- 
tury Lexicon  of  St.  Cyril  (MS.  289)  to  be  'the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  Greek  calligraphy  ever  produced'.  Of  the  Eleventh 
Century  is  the  earliest  illuminated  MS.,  a  Gospel  book  (MS.  4). 
Two  others,  Psalter  (MS.  19)  and  another  Gospel  book  (MS.  3), 
are  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  if  Dr.  Pacht's  opinion  is  accepted. 

The  eleventh-century  Psalter  was  one  of  a  collection  of  Greek 
MSS.  which  belonged  to  Giulio  Giustiniani.  These  MSS.  were 
examined  by  B.  de  Montfaucon  in  1698  and  mostly  listed  in  his 
Diarium  Italicum  (page  433).  Humphrey  Wanlcy's  diary  tells  us 

*  Giulio  Giustiniani's  manuscripts  at  Holkham  were  formerly  owned  by  Mark 
Mamounas  (two),  John  Morezenos  (twelve),  Mark  Morezenos  (twenty-four), 
Michael  Morezenos  (two),  Michael  Bazykkios  (two),  Nicolas  Mazarakis  (one). 
There  were  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  others. 

t  C.  W.  James,  'Notes  upon  the  Manuscript  Library  at  Holkham',  The  Library. 
4th  ser.,  ii  (1922),  225. 
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that  Thomas  Coke  managed  to  buy  these  in  1721  through  Joseph 
Smith,  later  British  Consul  at  Venice  and  a  collector  mocked 
(bv  Horace  Walpole)  as  'the  Merchant  of  Venice',  whose  own 
library  was  bought  bv  George  III.  It  is  now  part  of  the  King's 
Library  in  the  British  Museum.  This  manuscript  contains  a  note 
in  the  hand  of  Montfaucon:  '1698  Codex  35  num.  Psalmi  et 
officia  Graecorum.  annorum  fere  600.'  The  script  is  beautifully 
clear,  but  its  single  illumination  is  rubbed  and  unsuitable  for  re- 
production. It  stands  at  the  top  of  the  opening  leaf  to  adorn  the 
title  and  consists  of  a  rectangle  containing  a  pattern  in  blue,  red 
and  gold  with  four  corner-pieces.  It  is  surmounted  by  an  urn 
between  two  peacocks. 

The  eleventh-century  Gospel  book  (MS.  4)  and  thirteenth- 
century  Gospels  (MS.  3)  are  thus  dated  by  Dr.  Pacht;  though  R. 
James  used  to  think  MS.  3  "probably  of  the  xiith  century',  and 
de  Ricci  calls  it  eleventh.  A  nineteenth-century  Keeper  of  the 
Manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum  said  it  'may  be  ascribed  to 
the  xi.  Century,  or  earlier'  because  ot  the  script.  But  his  successor, 
in  1930.  wrote:  "Dating  Greek  MSS.  is  an  excessively  difficult 
matter  as  a  rule,  and  these  are  particularly  hard  to  fix.  No.  4.  I 


should  say,  is  pretty  certainly  cither  1  ith  or  12th,  but  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  which.  I  think  1  ith  not  at  all  impossible,  but  12th 
seems  to  me  equally  so,  and  I  teel  inclined  to  compromise  and 
say  nth-i2th  century.  As  for  No.  3,  when  I  first  looked  at  it,  I 
thought  it  was  13th.  I  think  it  may  perhaps  be  12th,  but  I  cannot 
see  anything  ot  the  nth  in  it.  Some  of  the  pictures  seem  to  me 
later,  inserted  on  the  blank  side  of  the  large  miniatures.  They  are 
fine  MSS.  both  of  them,  and  very  interesting.' 

Dean  Burgon  pointed  out  in  1882  that  the  date  of  MS.  3  may 
in  fact  be  of  about  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Palaeologus  (1259- 
82),  for  the  handwriting  closely  resembles  that  of  a  manuscript  at 
Paris  (Coisl.  200,  i.e.  Evan.  38)  which  was  sent  by  him  to  St. 
Louis  {d.  1270). 

William  Roscoe  stated  that  MS.  3  came  from  Weingarten. 
like  the  famous  eleventh-century  Gospels  which  the  third  Earl  of 
Leicester  sold  to  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library.  But  Dorez  dis- 
covered that  both  MS.  3  and  MS.  4  were  among  a  group  of 
fourteen  Greek  and  other  manuscripts  bought  by  the  builder  of 
Holkham  from  the  library  of  Andreas  Seidel  at  Berlin  through 
the  medium  of  M.  V.  de  La  Croze.  The  purchase  included  a 


No.  ii.  -  MS.  3,  fol.  5,  Thirteenth-century 
Gospels  :  (Above)  The  Baptist,  (Below) 
Christ  calls  Simon  and  Andrew  (with  net) 


No.  hi.  -  MS.  3.  fol.  55  v,  Thirteenth-cen- 
tury Gospels.  Four  Miraces  of  Healing 
and  Christ  and  Zacchaeus  (up  a  tree) 


No.  iv.  -  MS.  3.  fol.  56.  Thirteenth-century  Gos- 
pels :  Baptism,  Transfiguration,  Five  Loaves  (each 
marked  with  a  cross)  and  Washing  of  the  Feet 
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block-book  of  the  Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis  (now  in  the 
British  Museum)  and  the  Mainz  Cicero  on  vellum  (1465)-  The 
cost  was  191  rix-dalcrs.  Seymour  de  Ricci  says  he  found  mention 
of  two  Seidel  catalogues  of  1712  and  1718  but  was  unable  to  see 
them.  Dorez  dated  the  sale  1718,  but  C.  W.James  noted  that  the 
manuscripts  are  listed  in  an  'Account  of  Mr.  T.  Coke's  Expences 
1714-1718'  (MS.  734)  and  that  its  date  should  read  1717. 

The  exact  provenance  of  the  Holkham  Greek  MSS.  is  partic- 
ularly interesting  as  such  large  groups  have  remained  together 
so  long,  and  de  Ricci  has  remarked  that  many  of  the  Giustiniani 
Manuscripts  'were  owned  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  by  two 
Cretan  priests,  Joannes  and  Marks  Morezenos'  (doubtless  the 
Hellenic  form  of  Morosini),  'and  several  seem  to  have  been 
actuallv  transcribed  by  one  or  the  other'. 

MS.' 4,  which  includes  Matthew,  fol.  4  v.,  Mark,  fol.  112  v., 
Luke,  fol.  178  v.,  and  John,  fol.  280  v.,  is  bound  in  blue  velvet.  De 
Ricci's  Handlist  makes  no  mention  of  illumination,  though  the 
titles  and  capitals  are  written  in  gold.  But  the  opening  leaf  of 
each  Gospel  (No.  i  (</))  is  faced  by  a  full-page  picture  of  an 
Evangelist  seated  writing  (No.  i  (/>))  and  accompanied  by  his 
symbol  with  a  gold  background,  although 
C.  W.  James  believed  that  the  combina- 
tion of  emblem  and  portrait  is  'unusual, 
if  not  unknown,  in  Byzantine  illumina- 
tion before  the  Fourteenth  Century'.  The 
first  three  have  golden  chairs  and  desks 
and  lecterns.  Mark  and  Luke  each  sit  111 
front  of  a  building  with  a  red  roof,  but 
John  sits  on  a  rock  and  writes  on  his  knee 
and  is  addressed  by  a  standing  figure, 
while  a  hand  in  the  gesture  of  benediction 
emerges  from  a  cloud  in  the  top  right 
corner.  All  the  haloes  are  outlined  in  red. 
Some  of  the  paint,  especially  on  parts  of 
the  figures,  has  disappeared. 

The  title  of  each  Gospel  (fol.  5,  113, 
i~Q,  281)  is  enclosed  in  an  ornamental 
device  in  red,  green,  gold  and  blue.  The 
first  three  are  in  square  frames,  and  the 
last  resembles  the  square  head  of  a  door. 
All  have  gold  backgrounds.  The  name  of 
the  Gospel  is  written  in  gold  in  a  quatre- 
foil  centre-piece  in  the  first  two  and  in  a 
circle  in  the  third.  These  arc  outlined  in 
blue  and  gold.  The  rectangular  outlines 
arc  red  and  gold  with  varying  corner- 
pieces.  The  pattern  at  the  head  of  each 
Gospel  is  different  from  that  of  the  others. 
All  are  symmetrical,  except  lor  the  initial 
letter  of  the  opening  word  or  the  Gospel 
below.  St.  Luke  (fol.  178)  is  plate  i  (h). 

Sir  F.  Ken  yon  considered  MS.  3  very 
interesting  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
pictures  unusual.  Photographs  of  all  of 
them  became  available  to  inquirers  at  the 
Courtauld  Institute  in  1949.  The  decora- 
tions were  thought  by  Dean  Burgon  to  be 
'or  unique  interest.  They  are  very  pre- 
cious .  .  .  how  fine  again  are  the  headings 
of  St.  Mark's  and  of  St.  John's  Gospels!', 
while  Dr.  Pacht  says  tint  the  very  un- 
usual and  possibly  unique  illumination  is 
well  worth  reproduction,  though  the 
Evangelist  pictures  are  more  ordinary. 


The  binding  of  MS.  3  is  blue  morocco.  Dr.  Burgon  was 
allowed  to  borrow  the  manuscripts  and  was  'greatly  distressed, 
at  first,  to  find  that  some  pages  were  missing  .  .  .  greatly  com- 
forted at  last,  to  discover  that  nothing  is  missing — but  only  that 
4  of  the  folios  have  been  misplaced'.  He  also  examined  MS.  4 
and  'ventured  to  assign  a  numerical  designation  to  the  3  Evan- 
gelia.  .  .  .  They  will  be  henceforth  known  to  Scholars  as  Evan. 
524  and  Euan.  525.'  Actually,  however,  they  are  Nos.  557  and 
558  in  C.  R.  Gregory's  Textkritik  des  Neuen  Testamentes. 

The  first  four  illuminated  leaves  are  the  Canons  of  Eusebius. 
These  are  ornamented  with  arabesques  and  pairs  of  birds  or 
animals  gold,  red,  green  and  blue.  That  on  the  third  folio  (which 
is  surmounted  by  two  foxes  instead  of  birds  like  the  other  leaves) 
was  chosen  to  be  the  first  illustration  in  Roscoe's  Catalogue  of  the 
Manuscript  Library  at  Holkham.  This  was  never  printed,  but  fifty 
copies  were  printed  of  proof  impressions  of  the  engravings  for 
it  in  1835.  This  leaf  was  selected  'not  only  from  its  affording  a 
fair  idea  of  the  style  of  decoration  used  in  the  MS.  but  also  from 
its  exhibiting,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  ogee  arch  known,  and  at  least  two  centuries 
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previous,  to  its  appearance  in  any  existing  architectural  build- 
ing.' But  this  opinion  was  based  on  an  over-estimate  of  the 
antiquity  of  MS.  3. 

Each  Gospel  is  preceded  by  a  seated  Evangelist  with  a  golden 
book,  his  halo  outlined  in  red.  Each  has  a  red  lectern  except 
John,  who  has  none.  Each  has  a  chair  of  gold  and  black  with  a 
cushion  111  red,  gold  and  black.  Matthew  and  Luke  have  red 
quills.  Mark  and  John  have  none.  Matthew  and  John  have  grey 
beards,  Mark  black  and  Luke  brown.  All  the  books  are  on  knees, 
but  a  scroll  hangs  as  well  on  each  lectern.  Mark's  chin  rests  on 
his  left  hand.  The  backgrounds  are  all  gold.  Their  feet  rest  on 
golden  cushions  on  low  black  and  gold  stands.  Behind  the  back 
of  each  on  the  left  side  is  a  pale  greenish  blue,  yellow-brown  or 
plum-coloured  cupboard.  Of  these,  St.  Luke  is  included  among 
Roscoe's  proof  impressions  of  engravings. 

Pictures  of  the  Evangelists  perpetuated  the  antique  tradition 
of  the  portrait  of  the  author  and  the  dominant  type  allowed  each 
seated  figure  an  entire  page.* 

Opposite  these  four  full-page  pictures  of   the  Evangelists 

*  J.  Ebersholt,  La  Miniature  Byzantine,  p.  33. 
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begins  the  text  of  the  Gospels.  But  there  is  room  for  only  three 
or  four  lines  besides  the  title,  for  rather  more  than  the  top  half  of 
each  page  is  occupied  by  a  rectangle  filled  with  arabesques  and 
surmounted  by  a  centre-piece  between  symmetrical  birds  or 
creatures  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  corner-pieces.  The 
headings  for  Mark  and  John  caught  Dean  Burgon's  eye  because 
they  alone  contain  circular  centre-pieces  with  full-face  portraits 
of  the  Evangelists'  blue  (outer)  and  plum-coloured  (inner)  robes. 
Mark  holds  a  scroll  and  John  a  book.  The  right  hands  are  raised 
in  blessing.  Cruciform  nimbi  are  outlined  in  black  against  a  gold 
ground,  on  which  are  written  the  names  of  the  Evangelists  in 
red.  Of  these,  the  heading  for  St.  John's  Gospel  was  chosen  to 
illustrate  Roscoe's  catalogue,  but  the  engraver  spoilt  the  sym- 
metry of  two  ducks  (with  red  beaks)  which  face  the  centre-piece 
on  top  by  misinterpreting  one  of  them  as  a  dog.  He  managed 
to  draw  one  with  an  outline  similar  to  the  duck  opposite  to  it. 

Each  of  the  Gospels  is  preceded  by  pictures  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  occupying  one  page  for  the  first  and  last  Gospels  and  two 
facing  pages  for  each  of  the  others.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
some  of  these  are  partially  defaced  by  the  colour  having  flaked 
away  from  the  parchment.  They  were 
unknown  to  Gabriel  Millet,  and  in  any 
case  many  of  their  themes  were  outside 
the  scope  of  his  Recherches  sur  Vlcono- 
graphic  de   I'livangile  (Bibliotheque  des 
Ecoles  Francaises  d'Athenes  et  de  Rome, 
fasc.  109),  19 1 6.  These  show: 

No.  ii  (fol.  5).  (Above):  The  Baptist  in 
grey  camel-skin  with  red  cross.  The  axe 
laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  Baptist's 
head  with  halo  (with  red  outline),  111  a 
grey  bowl.  (Below) :  Christ  on  a  jagged 
shore  by  a  tree  calls  Simon  and  Andrew 
fishing  in  a  brown  boat  with  white  net 
on  grey  water. 

No.  iii  (fol.  55  i'.).  (Above):  Christ  (blue) 
heals  leper  (red)  with  staff.  Man  (yellow 
with  black  stockings)  washes  in  pool  of 
Siloam  (grey  and  gold).  Christ  heals 
blind  man  (same  colours).  Christ's 
sleeve  is  plum-coloured  with  a  gold 
band  at  elbow.  (Below):  Christ  bids  a 
paralytic  take  up  his  bed  (olive  smock, 
yellow  wood).  Christ  and  Zacchaeus 
(red  robe,  brown  tree). 

No.  iv  (fol.  56).  (Above):  Christ's  Bap- 
tism. Angel  in  red  and  grey  holds  red 
robe.  Golden  dove.  Transfiguration. 
Christ  in  white.  Rocks  dark  grey  like 
banks  of  Jordan.  (Below) :  Miracle  of 
five  loaves.  Christ,  as  in  earlier  pictures, 
with  golden  arm-band.  Mary  washing 
Christ's  foot.  She  wears  red  over  blue 
with  golden  ointment  pot. 

No.  v  (fol.  87  v.).  Winged  angel  with  red 
and  green  flower,  in  red,  comforts 
Christ  (plum  colour  over  grey)  in  gar- 
den with  six  olive-trees  and  grass. 

No.  vi  (fol.  88).  (Above):  Christ  (as  in 
No.  ii)  raises  Lazarus  (white)  from 
plum-coloured  coffin  between  figures 
in  red.  (Below):  Christ  (as  in  No.  ii)  on 

No.  v.  -  MS.  3,  fol.  87  v,  Thirteenth- 
century  Gospels,  Christ  in  the  Garden 

No.  vi.  -  MS.  3,  fol.  88,  Lazarus 
arisen  and  the  Triumphal  Entry 
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white  donkey  approaches  Jerusalem  (plum-coloured  on  yellow 
rocks).  Red  robe  on  ground.  Figure  in  blue  with  axe  climbs 
tree  with  red  blossom. 

No.  vii  (fol.  144).  (Above):  Crucifixion.  Cross  and  outer  robes 
of  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  plum-coloured.  Angel  on  rig  ht 
and  blood  falling  on  skull  at  foot  of  cross  and  from  side  red. 
Christ  (pink  and  gold)  tramples  on  gates  of  Hell  (ditto)  and 
rescues  patriarch.  (Below):  Thomas  (red  over  blue)  touches 
side  of  Christ  (gold  and  pink.)  Pentecost.  Gold  on  red  tongues. 
Two  groups  of  Apostles.  Crowned  lady. 


Of  these  seven  pages  the  one  chosen  by  Roscoe  was  No.  iv. 
Thus  Roscoe  devoted  four  of  his  twenty-five  proofs  to  MS.  3 
alone.  Seymour  de  Ricci's  Handlist  of  Manuscripts  at  Holkham 
gives  no  hint  of  the  fact  that  any  of  these  Byzantine  manuscripts 
contain  illuminations ;  though  it  was  because  of  them  in  no  small 
part  that  these  three  manuscripts  were  selected  as  of  special  interest 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  were  removed  to  the 
place  where  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  were 
hidden.  The  Holkham  Greek  collection  is,  however,  more 
important  as  an  entity  than  as  a  chance  assembly  of  treasures. 


No.  vii.  -  MS.  3,  fol.  144,  Thirteenth-century  Gospels, 
Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  St.  Thomas  and  Pentecost 
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A  NOTABLE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION— XII 


THE  VAN  BEUNINGEN  COLLECTION 

AT  VIERHOUTEN 

by  F.M.GODFREY 


NO.  I. 


THE  THREE  MARIES  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE    :  VAN  EYCK  :  ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  PICTURES  IN  A  WONDERFUL  SELECTION  OF  PRLMITIFS  FLAMANDS 


THE  D.  G.  Van  Bcuningen  Collection  of  Old  Masters  is 
the  fruit  of  nearly  half  a  century  ot  connoisseurship  and 
shrewd  acumen,  combined  with  one  man's  almost  un- 
limited purchasing  power.  In  the  social  and  economic  structure 
now  prevailing,  and  with  few  real  masterpieces  coming  into  the 
market,  this  private  collection  is  likely  to  be  the  last  of  its  kind. 
It  is  certainly  the  largest  in  existence,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  and  consists  of  nearly  tour  hundred  items.  When  it 
was  showing  in  1952—3  in  the  Petit  Palais  at  Paris  it  drew  more 
visitors  than  either  the  Munich  or  Vienna  Treasures  or  the  selec- 


tions trom  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum.  That  is  not  astonishing, 
considering  that  it  contains  an  indubitable  Van  Eyck  and 
Brueghel,  a  Diirer,  one  of  the  noblest  works  by  El  Greco,  six 
sketches  by  Rubens,  a  notable  fragment  by  Titian,  four  Tintor- 
ettos,  the  famous  Prophet  Isaiah  by  the  Master  of  Aix,  perhaps  the 
finest  landscape  by  Hercules  Scghers  and  other  exquisite  ex- 
amples of  the  Flemish.  Dutch.  Italian  and  French  Schools. 

It  is  not  far  short  of  a  miracle  that  to  one  man  should  fall  in  a 
lifetime  such  a  multitude  of  works  of  the  first  rank,  including 
some  elegant  Renaissance  sculpture  (Giovanni  da  Bologna),  and 
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a  rare  group  of  drawings  ranging  from  Van  Eyck  to  Griincwald 
and  from  Bellini  to  Wattcau.  But  this  connoisseur  is  also  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Dutch  Museums,  to  whose  munificence  are 
owed  the  El  Greco  Crucifixion  with  a  View  of  Toledo  in  the 
Rijksmuscum,  Bosch's  Prodigal  Son  and  Rembrandt's  Titus  in 
the  Boymans  Museum,  and  many  others.  In  selecting  these  and 
his  own  pictures  Hcrr  Van  Beuningen,  who  does  not  profess  to 
be  a  scholar,  has  shown  the  greatest  discrimination  and  a  sure- 
ness  of  taste  which  amounts  to  a  sixth  sense.  Nor  does  he  pri- 
marily choose  by  pedigree,  but  is  mainly  guided  by  an  instinctive 
love,  the  beating  of  the  heart,  an  unfaltering  passion.  Thus  his 
collection  has  become  an  aggregate  of  beauty,  which  by  its 
magnitude  offers  an  almost  complete  historical  continuity  with 
few  omissions  and  a  natural  emphasis  on  the  national  School  of 
the  Netherlands. 

It  is  unique,  also,  in  that  it  decidedly  docs  not  present  a  mu- 
seum atmosphere,  but  is  lived  with,  in  a  magnificent  summer- 
house  at  Vierhouten  in  Gelderland,  at  the  edge  of  the  purple 
heath,  to  which  the  collector  and  his  family  have  retired.  There 
the  pictures  are  placed  with  rare,  yet  inconspicuous,  ingenuity, 
though  they  adorn  all  the  walls.  Some  of  the  finest  gems  are 
where  the  eye  will  dwell  on  them  longest:  as  one  descends  a 
staircase  or  moves  along  some  passage.  I  have  never  seen  a  finer 
refectory,  where  all  the  objects,  pictures  and  furniture  alike,  are 
Fifteenth  Century,  with  Van  Eyck's  Three  Maries,  at  the  Sepulchre 
in  the  window-recess  and  the  Tower  of  Babel  by  Pieter  Brueghel 
on  the  opposite  wall. 

A  bedroom  will  contain  the  eighteenth-century  schools  with 
a  rapid  sketch  of  Goya's  Maya  Vestita;  two  Chardins,  a  Fragon- 
ard  nude  and  an  early  Wattcau;  another  harbours  the  small  but 
choice  collection  of  French  Impressionists,  a  Manet  flower-piece, 
a  noble  Sisley  and  three  famous  Van  Goghs.  As  one  moves  up 
and  down  the  landing,  one  gazes  here  at  a  Rubens  landscape  or 
there  at  the  Three  Crosses  and  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lievens.  On 
turning  the  corner  into  the  hall,  the  eye  becomes  fixed  upon  the 
monumental  Isaiah  and  one  notices  in  passing  a  youthful  St.  John 
the  Apostle  by  El  Greco,  where  charm  and  seriousness  mingle  and 
to  which  one  resolves  to  return. 

Such  is  the  general  layout  of  Herr  Van  Beuningen's  house  of 
beauty.  It  is  entered  by  a  modest  hall  where  a  grand  and  glowing 
Veronese  (The  Disciples  at  Ennnaus)  and  a  stern,  archaic  Virgin  by 
Spinello  Aretino  greet  the  newcomer.  One  also  immediately 
notices  Diirer's  Holy  Family  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  the 
homely  Virgin,  the  apostolic  Joseph,  the  warmth,  the  love  and 
solemnity  that  emanate  from  their  countenances. 

Although  the  small  fourteenth-century  triptych  of  late  Gothic 
design  with  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Imago  Pietatis  on 
the  central  panel  is  the  earliest  work  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
Beuningen  Collection,  it  is  only  the  archaic  prelude  to  the  choice 
selection  of  Primitifs  Tlamands.  Among  them  Van  Eyck's  (No.  i) 
Three  Maries  at  the  Sepulchre,  formerly  in  the  Cook  Collection, 
has  pride  of  place. 

What  first  strikes  the  spectator  who  studies  the  great  picture, 
which  has  been  meticulously  cleaned,  is  the  light  which  shrouds 
in  mystery  the  pious  visit  of  the  three  women  to  the  empty 
tomb.  It  is  early  dawn.  The  light  from  the  cast  picks  up  the 
women's  faces  and  coifs,  plays  upon  the  angel's  robe  with 
radiant  force  and  skirts  the  pinnacles  and  towers  of  the  celestial 
city,  the  roseate  stone  and  slate-blue  cupolas  of  an  imaginary 
Orient.  The  city  iled  by  a  range  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
but  the  rising  vail  ncath  lies  in  deep  shadow.  The  finest 
passages  of  paint  to  these  reflected  lights,  their  soft 

diffusion  upon  the  j  '  >ak,  the  blue  breastplate  of  the 

legionary  huddled  up  ae         the  marble  tomb,  the  opalescent 


shimmer  of  hilt  and  pike  and  golden  helmet  with  the  fierce 
ornamental  dragon.  The  women's  robes,  dark  blue,  deep  green 
and  scarlet,  are  like  a  sonorous  counterpoint  to  the  treble  radi- 
ance of  the  angel  who  sits  astride  the  diagonal  lid  of  the  coffin. 
As  he  announces  his  message  to  the  three  Maries,  who  stand  by 
in  mute  submission  to  the  celestial  word,  only  Magdalene  ex- 
presses in  dramatic  gesture  her  amazement  and  wonder. 

The  composition  is  at  once  loose  and  contained.  The  gaping 
tomb,  framed  by  the  rocks,  the  oblique  lid  of  the  grave  streng- 
then the  focus  upon  the  central  scene.  The  women  are  firmly 
held  as  a  group,  but  the  sleeping  soldiers,  dumb  and  unconscious 
representatives  of  the  earth — was  the  heavy  spell  of  sleep  ever 
more  drastically  conveyed  this  side  of  Borgo  San  Scpolcro; — 
are  widely  scattered.  Even  the  city  profile  on  the  horizon  swings 
in  unison  with  the  rising  and  falling  rhythm  of  the  foreground. 

No  other  work  of  the  Early  Netherlands  in  the  Vierhouten 
Collection  equals  the  Three  Maries  in  artistic  significance,  second 
only  to  the  Ghent  altar  of  the  Holy  Land).  Among  the  followers 
a  Head  of  Christ  by  Dirck  Bouts,  haunting  religious  icon  painted 
in  vivid  flesh-tones  upon  a  dark  blue  neutral  background,  moves 
us  by  the  mystical  ardour  of  expression.  The  long,  ovoid  head 
of  Christ  with  the  chestnut  hair  and  beard  fixes  the  beholder 
with  an  almost  hypnotic  intensity.  The  rose-coloured  garment, 
embroidered  at  the  edge  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  relieves  the 
solemnity  of  the  Saviour's  countenance. 


NO.  II.  -  'PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN'  HOLDING  A  BOOK  :  JAN  GOSSAERT 
MABUSE  :  NO.  Ill  (TOP  LEFT,  FACING  PAGE).  -  'THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD'  IN  A 
LANDSCAPE  :  QUENTIN  METSYS  :  NO.  IV.  -  'GLORIFICATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN'  IN 
A  MANDORLA  OF  ANGELS  GEERTGEN  TOT  SINT  JANS  :  NO.  V.  -  'THE  PROPHET 
ISAIAH'  :  MASTER  OF  THE  ANNUNCIATION  OF  AIX,  LEFT  PANEL  OF  A  TRIPTYCH 
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With  Bouts,  Flemish  painting  moves  in  the  religious  aura  ot 
Roger  van  der  Weyden,  as  does  Mending's  Gothic  Pieta  and  the  trans- 
cending loveliness  of  the  Madonna  ascribed  to  the  Roger  School.  With 
Metsys  of  Antwerp  it  returns  to  the  more  secular  charm  of  Van  Eyck 
and  of  Gerard  David.  Metsys'  Virgin  and  Child  (No.  iii)  before  a  wooded 
landscape  has  the  Leonardo  touch  of  infinite  sweetness  and  smiling  ab- 
sorption in  the  sacred  Child  upon  her  arms.  The  liturgical  colours  of 
crimson  and  blue  have  assumed  a  new  luminosity ;  the  subtle  delineation 
of  flowing  hair,  the  slight  sfumato  that  envelops  her  countenance,  betray 
the  Italian  propensities  of  an  artist  who  stands  at  the  transition  from 
Gothic  to  Renaissance  art. 

With  Geertgen  Tot  Sint  Jans,  who  worked  in  Ley  den  and  Haarlem 
between  1460  and  1495,  a  native  Dutch  element  exerts  its  influence 
among  the  Primitives  of  the  Netherlandish  School.  His  small  panel 
Glorification  of  the  Virgin  (No.  iv),  which  measures  only  25-5  by  18  cm., 
kneeling  in  a  mandorla  of  radiant  light  upon  a  crescent  moon  and  a 
dragon  arabesque  of  the  vanquished  devil,  is  a  unique  invention.  The 
Madonna,  who  is  of  the  innocent  type  known  from  the  London  night 
picture  of  the  Nativity,  with  the  high  forehead  and  receding  chin,  holds 
a  sprawling  Child  in  her  arms,  tiny  and  angular,  but  full  of  life  and  of 
movement.  Her  crowned  and  oval  shape  is  steeped  in  an  aura  ot  rose 
and  yellow  light  and  surrounded  by  a  floating  host  of  angels  carrying 
musical  instruments  and  the  symbols  of  Christ's  Passion. 

The  third  great  Primitive  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  in  the  Van  Beun- 
ingen  Collection  is  the  Master  of  the  'Annunciation  of  Aix'.  His  statu- 
esque painting  (No.  v)  of  The  Prophet  Isaiah,  standing  upon  a  light 
brown  pedestal  in  a  flowing  green  robe,  firm  and  unmoved  like  a  sculp- 
ture from  a  Romanesque  cathedral,  suggests  at  once  the  stunted  figures 
of  Conrad  Witz  and  the  powerful,  rounded  presences  by  Claus  Sluter. 
The  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  (now  at  Brussels)  formed  the  wings  of 
the  Triptych  of  the  Annunciation,  whose  central  panel  is  at  the  Church 
of  the  Madelaine  at  Aix-en-Provence.  Above  the  Isaiah,  in  the  rounded 
apex  of  the  panel,  was  a  fascinating  still-life  of  books,  parchments  and 
scrolls,  now  in  the  Rijksmuseum. 

The  prophet  has  not  his  equal  this  side  of  the  Alps,  and  represents  the 
northern  counterpart  to  Giotto  and  Masaccio.  Though  he  measures  only 
101  by  65  cm.,  everything  about  him  is  big,  compact  and  full  of  com- 
pressed energies.  His  bulky  head  with  the  strong  nose  and  grave  mouth 
is  covered  by  his  cloak,  drawn  over  a  purple-coloured  hood.  He  faces 
his  opponent  with  firm  gaze  from  dark  eyes  and  has  raised  his  right  hand 
in  argument.  With  his  broad  and  sprawling  left  he  clasps  the  ample 
folds  of  his  gown.  This  robe,  in  its  warm  olive-green,  is  an  approxima- 
tion in  paint  to  the  chiselled  tubular  folds  and  vertical  weight  of  stone- 
sculpture.  They  broaden  in  their  fall  and  are  balanced  by  the  horizontal 
amplitude  of  the  sleeve,  the  zigzagging  creases  of  the  hood.  Strong 
shadows  enhance  their  material  solidity,  and  the  prophet,  too,  casts  his 
shadow  upon  the  wall,  which  is  graded  in  tone  from  dark  to  lighter 
brown.  In  the  manipulation  of  light  upon  his  face  and  figure,  the  grada- 
tions upon  the  broadcloth  and  upon  the  wall,  he  almost  approaches  the 
art  of  the  daylight  painters  of  Delft. 

This  tower  of  strength  forms  a  fitting  companion  to  another  Tower 
in  the  same  collection:  to  Picter  Brueghel  the  Elder's  small  Tower  of 
liabel  (No.  vi),  the  larger  version  being  in  the  Museum  of  Vienna  (1565). 
More  than  a  century  divide  the  two  masters,  but  over  the  ages  they  are 
conjoined  by  their  concept  of  the  colossal,  of  giant  form,  human  the 
one,  material  the  other.  For  though  more  than  three  thousand  pygmy 
labourers  have  been  counted  upon  the  elliptic  terraces  of  the  Tower, 
though  the  landscape  is  infinitesimal  in  small-figured  detail,  herdsmen 
and  fishermen,  ships  and  cattle,  brickworks  and  chalkworks  and  a  wide 
expanse  of  tree-dotted  valley  and  the  azure  sea,  yet  the  general  impres- 
sion is  ot  overweening  grandeur  and  of  the  macabre  hubris,  which  pro- 
pelled men  to  build  this  monster-structure  that  pierces  through  the 
ominous  bank  of  clouds  into  the  vault  of  heaven. 

No  work  of  pic  torial  art  has  subsumed  such  a  wealth  of  microscopic 
detail  to  so  large  .1  design:  and  though  the  vain  activities  of  man  are 
described  with  humorous  punctilio,  nowhere  is  the  structural  artifice  of 
the  Tower  impaired.  The  m  ;ster  who  could  plant  this  toppling  Colos- 
seum into  the  rising  spal  A  planes  of  the  country-side,  who  could  evoke- 
by  means  of  graded  coin.  1  1  reflected  light  the  spiral  tiers  and  hollows 
of  the  circular  edifice,  enhanced  by  scaffolds  and  Gothicizing  verticals 


and  supporting  buttresses,  upon  the  small  plateau  of  the  Earth's  surface, 
such  a  master  had  attained  the  impossible  in  the  realm  of  pictorial 
illusionism. 

A  virtuoso  of  a  different  kind  is  Jan  Gossacrt  Mabuse,  king  of  the 
Antwerp  mannerists,  who,  in  the  following  of  Duke  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy, went  to  Rome  in  1508.  What  he  saw  there  he  translated  into  his 
Flemish  idiom,  and,  though  he  copied  from  Diirer,  he  became  'quasi  il 
primo'  to  paint  the  human  nude  in  mythological  guise.  The  Van  Beun- 
ingen  poesia  of  the  Nymph  Sahnacis,  who  so  loved  Hermaphrodite  that 
their  bodies  became  united,  hails  from  Ovid's  fourth  Metamorphosis.  The 
quaint  little  panel,  rounded  at  the  top,  measures  only  32-8  by  21-5  cm. 
The  youth  is  seen  in  strenuous  resistance  to  the  stormy  embrace  of  the 
nymph,  and  in  the  middle  distance  upon  the  mossy  greensward  the  un- 
willing swain  and  the  determined  maid  have  grown  into  one.  A  pretty 
tale,  vividly  told,  yet  not  without  a  certain  awkwardness  in  the  handling 
of  movement,  ballet-like  and  melodramatic  in  the  expressive  pantomime 
ot  the  two  figures.  But  the  nudes  are  beautifully  realized  in  the  round, 
modulated  with  grey  shadows  in  the  wan  flesh  and  not  without  marked 
bravura  in  the  gold-thread  of  Sahnacis'  flowing  hair.  Framed  by  the  rocks 
and  the  rising  bank,  they  stand  in  the  shallow  water,  rippling  mirror  of 
the  limpid  sky,  and  the  summer  breezes  caress  their  Roman  bodies. 

But  Mabuse  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  the  playful  mythology 
would  imply.  That  is  apparent  (No.  ii)  from  the  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man, 
formerly  in  the  Cook  Collection,  hard  and  severe,  with  the  cruel  mouth 
and  merciless,  direct  gaze  from  dark,  rather  smallish  eyes.  Everything  in 
the  man's  portrait  is  made  of  flint,  even  the  painted  marble  background 
and  frame,  oscillating  from  brown  to  purple,  and  the  sharp  contours  of 
jaw  and  cheekbone.  The  left  half  of  the  face  is  foreshortened  and  darkly 
shaded;  reflected  lights  softly  modulate  the  facial  planes  and  nose;  the 
small  head  upon  a  strong,  virile  neck  is  firmly  held  between  the  inter- 
secting flaps  ot  the  triangular  collar.  The  dark-brown  tonality  of  the  por- 
trait seems  hardly  relieved  by  the  red  slashed  sleeve,  the  steely  blue  of  the 
sword,  the  sombre  glow  of  the  flesh.  Bosch  and  Brueghel  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  School  ot  Patinir.  Through  the  outrageous  caricatures  of 
human  baseness  in  the  Christ  bejore  Pilate,  their  construction  was  a  mere 
memory  of  mediaeval  obsession  with  diabolical  nightmare.  Landscape 
did  not  free  itself  fully  from  figure  painting  before  the  coming  ofjan 
van  Goyen  and  Hercules  Seghers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advance  in  the  realistic  yet  poetically  conceived 
landscape-^eHre  was  made  by  Hercules  Seghers  who,  at  the  turn  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  painted  his  large,  melancholy  Valley  of  the  Meuse 
(No.  viii)  which  once  adorned  the  Berlin  collection  of  James  Simon. 
This  is  a  large,  oblong  picture  (70  by  80  cm.)  of  flat  country  with  fram- 


NO.  VII.  -  'CHRIST  TAKING  1  GAVE  OF  HIS  MOTHER'  :  EI.  GRECO  :  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  MOVING  PICTURES  IN  THE  VAN  BEUNINGEN  COLLECTION  :  CHRIST'S 
DARK  HEAD  IS  FOILED  BY  A  GOLDEN  RADIANCE  WHICH  ALSO  REFLECTS  UPON 
THE  COUNTENANCE  OF  MARY,  SI1ARP1  Y  DEFINING  THE  OUTLINE  OF  HER  CLOAK 
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NO.  Vin.  -   VALLEY  OF  THE  MEUSE   :  HERCULES  SEGHERS  :  NO.  IX. 


THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  LIEVENS    '.  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS 


ing  rocks.  It  is  at  once  the  forerunner  of  Koninck's  moist  and  fragrant 
pastures  of  receding  planes  and  of  Vermeer's  fleeting  lights  and  shadows. 
No  longer  is  nature  in  need  of  sensational  rock  formations  and  fantasies 
to  attract  attention;  it  reposes  in  its  own  dreamlike  beaut}",  sufficiently 
varied  by  the  changing  planes  of  dark  undergrowth  and  lit-up  distances, 
the  streaks  of  shadow  upon  the  downs,  the  generous  width  of  the  land 
with  scattered  trees  and  rocks  and  the  russet,  long-drawn  roofs  of  the 
homely  cluster  of  houses.  A  blond  tonality  prevails  in  the  rock  and 
autumnal  foliage,  lit  by  the  long,  mild  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  Valley  of  the  Meuse  is  a  classical  landscape  by  dint  of  its  inward 
calm,  its  noble  balance  of  horizontal  planes  and  vertical  rocks,  the  tree- 
embedded  village  in  the  centre.  By  contrast  the  Rubens  Landscape  with 


Sunset  of  1630,  with  undulating  pastures  and  grey,  writhing  tree-stems, 
the  explosive  dabs  of  light  in  the  windswept  foliage  and  the  diagonal 
ford  with  the  red  rider,  is  essentially  baroque. 

The  same  brown  tonality  of  the  earth,  relieved  by  the  ghostly  light  of 
the  middle  distance,  prevails  in  the  Three  Crosses.  Fierce  rays  of  light 
break  through  the  thunderous  sky  and  hit  with  dramatic  violence  the 
Christ  in  the  centre,  the  athletic  thief  with  the  agonized  upward  glance. 
As  a  study  in  form  that  enhances  the  tragic  mood  of  the  hour,  the  solitary 
crosses  in  the  barren  landscape,  the  stark  vitality  of  bodies  straining 
heavenwards,  this  Rubens  sketch  moves  us  by  its  poignant  and  demon- 
strative force. 

In  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  painted  in  1633  for  the  Whitehall 


NO.  X.  -   THE  SPENDTHRIFT    :  ONE  OF  JAN  STEEN  S  FINEST  DUTCH  INTERIORS  I  NO.  XI.  -   PORTRAIT  OF  DON  GASPAR  DE  BRACAMONTE   :  GERARD  TERBORCH 
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Banqueting  Hall,  Rubens  has  become  a  master  of  the  High  Baroque. 
Herr  Van  Beuningen  owns  an  important  sketch  for  one  of  the  nine 
panels  of  the  ceiling.  Here  the  movement  of  floating  bodies,  of  billowing 
robes  and  upturned  faces  combines  with  a  lucidity  of  form  and  of  action 
and  with  an  exhilarating  joie  de  vivre. 

But  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lievens  (No.  ix),  painted  in  1635  for  the 
Jesuit  Church  of  Ghent,  and  now  in  the  Museum  at  Brussels,  is  the 
crowning  work  of  that  period.  The  painted  sketch  which  in  the  Rubens 
oeuvre  takes  the  place  of  preliminary  drawing,  is  nearly  wholly  in  mono- 
chrome, but  for  the  red  of  the  executioner's  headdress  and  the  pale  blue 
sky.  Warm  brown  flesh-tones  and  ochre  are  the  principal  media.  A 
brush  drawing  by  Rubens,  such  as  this,  is  reminiscent  of  Leonardo's 
jottings  in  pen  and  silver-point.  The  same  fierce,  rearing  horses,  the  same 
vitality  of  movement  as  in  the  fleeing  youth  on  the  right,  or  the  horse- 
men tossed  on  their  mounts  or  crushed  under  their  weight.  The  violent 
foreground  scene  shows  the  bearded  saint  kneeling  on  the  ground,  his 
glance  ecstatically  raised  to  the  angelic  host,  his  wide-open  arms  at  once 
suppliant  and  despairing.  While  the  martyr  lies  prostrate  in  the  grip  of 
the  executioners,  his  torn-out  tongue  is  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Yet  the  on- 
rush of  so  many  figures  is  by  no  means  chaotic.  From  the  angel  who 
beckons  in  the  sky  through  the  palm-bearing  putti  and  the  tumbling 
warriors  the  figures  move  in  and  out  of  the  picture  in  a  concentric  whirl. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  compositional  force  and  pictorial  decoration,  a 
magnificent  page  in  the  Theatrnm  Sacrum  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 

Perhaps  the  most  Flemish  among  the  Dutch  painters  of  genre  was  Jan 
Stcen.  And  of  this  uneven  and  prolific  artist  Herr  Van  Beuningen  owns 
an  indubitable  masterpiece  of  the  best  period  (1661).  It  is  a  large  canvas 
(79  by  104  cm.)  combining  a  sumptuous  Dutch  Interior,  worthy  of 
Pieter  de  Hooch,  with  a  Dutch  comedy  of  life.  It  has  been  known  as  the 
Oystereatcr,  the  Spendthrift  (No.  x)  or  even  the  Prodigal  Son.  For  the  in- 
scription underneath  the  figure  of  Fortune  reads :  Soo  gewonnen,  soo  ver- 
teert.  The  ruffian  with  the  red  cap  who  stands  in  the  corner  gloomily, 
the  backgammon  players  in  the  next  room,  the  girl  who  offers  wine  to 
the  Prodigal,  while  she  raises  her  hand  to  the  heart,  all  tell  the  same 
story:  this  laughing  cavalier  111  his  black  dress  and  lace  collar  is  wasting 
his  inheritance,  and  in  his  uneasy  gaiety  lies  perhaps  an  awareness  of 
Fortune's  fickleness. 

The  young  boy  who  pours  wine  from  a  flask  into  a  pewter  jug,  while 
the  light  plays  upon  the  greyish  blue  of  his  coat,  is  surely  one  of  Stcen's 
loveliest  figure  drawings.  In  the  whole  field  of  Dutch  Interior  composi- 
tion few  pictures  equal  the  harmony  that  exists  here  between  the  figures 
and  the  accessories  in  the  room.  The  red  Persian  rug  with  the  heavy 
folds,  the  silver  dish  upon  the  table,  the  crumpled  cloth,  the  dark  green 
velvet  of  the  girl  and  the  blue  of  the  boy  are  the  principal  values  of  tone, 
while  the  dog,  the  lemon-peel  and  the  oyster  shells  upon  the  floor  pro- 
vide the  required  atmosphere  of  munificence  and  disorder. 

If  Steen  is  the  master  of  Dutch  low  life,  Terborch  represents  the  aris- 
tocratic strata  of  bourgeois  society.  But  in  the  portrait  miniature  of  Don 
Caspar  de  Bracamonte  (No.  xi),  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  Congress 
of  Minister  (1645),  he  has  raised  himself  to  the  level  of  Velazquez.  This 
exquisite  picture  is  at  once  a  psychological  portrait  or  great  subtlety  and 
finesse,  and  a  gem  of  the  painter's  craft,  where  the  bluish  and  roseate 
flesh-tones,  the  high  dome  of  the  head,  modelled  in  full  frontal  light, 
upon  the  stiff  plateau  of  its  starched  collar,  blend  perfectly  with  the 
silver-embroidered  black,  the  red  sash  of  the  grandee's  dress.  The  small 
portrait,  measuring  only  1 2  cm.  by  9,  conveys  insight  into  men  and  affairs, 
shrewdness,  firmness  and  the  ceremonial  polish  of  the  Spanish  Court. 

A  collection  so  rich  in  the  painters  of  the  Netherlands — and  there  is 
not  the  space  to  discuss  the  Bosch  and  Patinir,  the  fine  Rembrandts,  the 
Konincks,  the  Ruisdael,  Cuyp  and  De  Hooch,  the  Kalf  and  Van  de 
Veldc — such  a  collection  can  hardly  be  expected  to  contain  an  equal 
wealth  of  Italian  masters.  Yet  here,  too,  though  the  choice  is  less  catholic, 
every  single  piece  is  of  the  highest  quality  and  of  absorbing  interest. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  work  is  by  a  follower  of  Giotto  and  Orcagna,  a 
fragment  (No.  xiii)  from  a  Visitation  by  Spinello  Aretino  (1380).  It  is  a 
formal  invention  of  fascinating  vigour,  especially  in  the  energetic  folds 
of  the  woman's  drapery  and  in  the  firm,  simplified  planes  of  her  body, 
more  like  a  woodcarvm-  ban  a  fresco.  Another  Florentine  Primitive  is 
Jacopo  di  Cionc,  whosr  tiai  row  panel  of  the  Crucifixion  is  painted  on 
gold.  Here  the  sustained  grief  of  the  mourners  under  the  Cross  is  111 


unison  with  the  luminous  beauty  of  singing  colours,  the  crimson  of 
Magdalena,  the  green  and  rose  of  the  youthful  St.  John,  the  dark  blue 
of  the  Virgin.  Contemporary  with  Cione  and  Aretino  is  Paolo  Giovanni 
Fei,  whose  Triptych  of  the  Madonna  and  Saints  is  a  characteristic  work 
of  this  decorative  Gothicist  and  illuminator  of  the  Sienese  School. 

With  Neri  di  Bicci,  whose  oblong  panel  of  St.  Michael  slaying  the 
dragon  in  a  barren  circular  landscape,  where  angels  drop  head  over  heels 
from  the  sky,  and  which  is  like  an  illustration  to  Dante's  Inferno,  we  are 
in  mid-Quattrocento.  Here  the  perhaps  finest  work  is  a  Madonna  in  a 
landscape  by  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  with  the  Jesulus  standing  upon  her 
lap,  a  noble  pyramidal  design,  where  the  Virgin,  with  daintily  poised 
hands,  lifts  a  transparent  veil  from  the  Child.  One  is  reminded  of  Filippo 
Lippi,  as  in  another  work  of  the  period  by  Jacopo  del  Sellajo,  where  a 
fainting  woman,  flame-like  in  the  sinuous  curves  of  her  lifeless  body, 
is  carried  by  two  faun-like  creatures  with  clawed  feet  into  a  near-by 
grotto.  The  invention  is  worthy  of  Piero  di  Cosimo,  but  the  landscape 
with  smooth  rocks  is  more  like  Lippi's  or  Ghirlandajo's. 

The  Venetian  School  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  is  represented  by  a  rare 
page  of  Gentile  Bellini,  a  delicate  portrait-miniature  (No.  xii)  upon 
parchment  of  The  Doge  Andrea  Vendramin  and  His  Secretary,  face  to  face 
with  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  the  Pope.  These  psychological  profiles  in 
the  feigned  window  recess,  framed  by  a  golden  arabesque  of  flowers 
and  chalices  upon  blue,  above  a  Venetian  marble  entablatura  with  a  red 
and  golden  carpet,  are  one  of  the  most  decorative  designs  of  Gentile's 
hand.  The  finely  inscribed  intellectual  faces,  screwed  up  in  the  heat  of 
argument,  are  drawn  with  the  pen.  Here  lucidity  is  combined  with 
splendour,  subtlety  of  design  with  high  intellect. 

From  neighbouring  Fcrrara  comes  Francesco  del  Cossa's  monumental 
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NO.  XII.  -  THE  XVTH-CENT.  VENETIAN  SCHOOL  IS  REPRESENTED  BY  THIS  RARE 
PAGE  OF  GENTILE  BELLINI  :  'DOGE  ANDREA  VENDRAMIN  AND  HIS  SECRETARY' 
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fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  formerly  in  the  Stefan  von  Auspitz  Col- 
lection, Vienna.  Tura's  pupil,  Ercole  de'  Roberti,  painted  the*  stern  old 
figure  of  Sr.  Anthony  of  Padua,  impressive  luminarv  with  flowing  beard 
and  a  sculptural  realization  of  angular  folds  which  in  their  diamond- 
shaped  plasticity  are  almost  like  stereometrical  bodies.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  Mr.  Berenson's  attribution  of  the  Cenni  portrait  to  the  same 
artist,  fascinating  youth,  dark-eyed  and  square-faced,  whose  rose- 
coloured  flesh  with  brown  shadows  on  chin  and  cheek  is  brilliantlv  lit 
from  the  front.  The  dark,  rounded  pupils,  the  chestnut  hair,  the  frank, 
direct  gaze  of  the  man  are  of  the  Venetian  type,  favoured  bv  Antonello 
and  Alvise  Vivarini. 

Mantegna's  influence  is  felt  in  yet  another  gem  of  the  Quattrocento : 
Sr.  Sebastian  by  Vincenzo  Foppa,  the  Brescia-born  Milanese  Court 
painter  before  the  coming  of  Leonardo.  It  is  almost  a  monochrome,  the 
grey  stone  colour  being  relieved  only  by  the  red  and  gold  and  black  of 
the  executioners  on  the  left  and  by  a  gilded  angel  who  hovers  in  a  cloud 
above  the  Roman  arch.  The  picture  is  curiously  crowded  with  detail  of 
broken  masonry  and  spiky  plants,  tall  reeds  and  leafy  arabesques  even- 
where.  Bright  planes  of  light  alternate  with  brown  shadows  on  the 
Saint's  slender  anatomy,  cool  and  marmoreal,  transfixed  to  the  tree  and 
balanced  by  the  long,  barren  stem  with  its  thick  cluster  of  olive-green 
leaves.  It  is  a  wholly  integrated  picture,  a  little  hard  in  contour  and 
dry  in  colouring,  from  which  the  slight  figure  of  the  vearnins*  saint 
emerges  triumphant. 

A  small  Raphael  Madonna,  assigned  to  1508,  a  mollified  Bacchiacca 
version  of  Leonardo's  Leda,  earn"  the  story  of  art  into  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  where  the  landmarks  are  a  Moroni  portrait,  a  late  Titian  and 


NO.  XIII.  -  PERHAPS  THE  OLDEST  WORK  IN  THE  VAN  BEUNINGEN  COLLECTION 
IS  THIS  RARE  FRAGMENT  OF  A    VISITATION*  BY  SPINELLO  ARETLNO  (1380) 


more  than  one  Tintoretto  and  Veronese.  The  Camaldolese  Monk  by 
Giambattista  Moroni,  the  pupil  of  Moretto  of  Brescia,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing portraits  of  the  century.  It  is  surprisingly  modern,  a  sly, 
challenging  face  and  wholly  secular,  in  spite  of  the  tonsure  and  monk's 
white  habit.  The  high-complcxioned  face  turning  to  the  spectator,  with 
the  mouth  a  little  awn-,  the  searching  gaze,  the  highlights  modulating 
the  taut  skin  and  bony  structure  of  cheek  and  brow,  are  a  miracle  of 
painterly  realization,  as  is  the  brilliant  impasto  upon  the  rippling  pleats 
of  the  white  linen  habit  which  reveals  rather  than  hides  bodily  form. 
Neither  Titian  nor  Holbein  has  so  combined  painterly  bravura  with  a 
terrifying  insight  into  human  nature. 

The  enthralling  Titian  of  a  Boy  in  a  Landscape  is  a  work  of  his  last 
period,  when  he  painted  the  Vienna  Xymph  and  Shepherd  in  a  summary 
style  of  grainv  composite  colour,  where  forms  fall  into  shape  only  when 
seen  from  a  distance.  The  chubby  child  in  his  smock  of  Venetian  red 
who  so  affectionately  clings  to  his  big  white  mastiff,  is  said  to  be  a  young 
Prince  Serbelloni,  who  was  saved  by  the  dogs  from  the  burning  castle  in 
the  middle  distance.  The  picture  divides  into  a  cosmic  landscape  painted 
in  stormy  browns  and  dark  blues,  with  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  square 
tower,  blotchy  and  suffused,  as  though  the  colours  were  laid  in  with  the 
thumb,  and  the  graphic  foreground  with  the  powerful  shapes  of  the 
child  and  his  dogs.  Yet  the  magic  of  Titian's  ripest  style  not  only  lies 
in  the  conjuring  up  of  heroic  form  but  in  their  confluence  with  the 
background,  the  perfect  absorption  of  individual  shapes  by  the  cos- 
mological  landscape. 

Only  the  aged  Titian  had  the  power  to  endow  any  corner  of  the 
earth's  surface  with  universal  significance.  With  Veronese,  Venetian 
painting  returns  to  the  grandly  decorative,  the  clear-as-daylight,  the 
azure  skies,  the  large  planes  of  primary  colour  as  in  the  Disciples  at  Em- 
maus  which  is  one  of  his  happiest,  though  melodramatic,  figure-com- 
positions. The  Christ  in  front  of  the  central  column,  the  main  actors  at 
the  near  side  of  the  table  and  the  vacant  spaces  filled  with  accessory 
figures,  even  to  the  little  rose-coloured  girl  with  her  pup  in  the  fore- 
ground, as  irrelevant  as  she  is  charming,  these  are  the  chief  elements  of 
the  design.  But  the  looks  and  gestures  are  as  eloquent  as  the  colouring 
is  splendid,  lavished  upon  vast  areas  of  drapery,  golden  cloaks  betwixt 
silky  linen,  euphonic  chords  of  mossy  green,  Venetian  red  and  of  blue. 
It  is  the  hall-mark  also  of  Tintoretto,  whose  wistful  Madonna  and  Child, 
dressed  in  rose  and  in  blue,  with  the  ra\Tshing  white  impasto  in  the  folds 
of  the  cloth  that  shape  her  womb,  is  foiled  by  a  dark  green  curtain. 

A  near  contemporary  of  the  great  Venetians  and  their  artistic  kinsman 
is  also  El  Greco,  whose  Christ  taking  leave  of  His  Mother  (No.  vii)  is  one 
of  the  most  moving  pictures  of  the  collection.  El  Greco  was  the  first  neo- 
Catholic  visionary  to  invent  a  new  idiom  of  light  and  amorphous  clouds 
to  express  religious  emotion  and  an  afl-penading  sense  of  mystery.  The 
dark  head  of  Christ  is  foiled  by  a  golden  radiance  which  also  reflects 
upon  the  countenance  of  Man  and  sharply  defines  the  outline  of  her 
hooded  cloak.  Light  picks  out  the  noble  and  classical  brow  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  raised  hand  of  the  Saviour.  Notwithstanding  the  intimacy  and 
humanity  of  the  group,  a  sense  of  awe  and  of  inescapable  doom  prevail, 
though  infinitely  restrained.  The  hands  are  clasped,  but  do  not  grip; 
their  touch  almost  halting.  The  Saviour's  word  and  gesture,  His  mute, 
sorrowful  gaze  seem  to  restrain  the  human  approach,  while  the  Ma- 
donna appears  saddened,  submissive,  her  obeisance  complete;  onlv  in  her 
movement,  the  slight  incline  of  her  head,  is  her  feeling  conveyed. 

To  end  this  very  brief  survey  of  Herr  Van  Beuningen's  Italian  pictures 
mention  is  made  of  a  masterpiece  of  the  Seicento,  the  Genoese  painter 
Bernardo  Strozzi's  David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath.  This  is  a  life-size  can- 
vas with  the  gaily-caparisoned  young  hero  walking  brisklv  out  of  the 
picture  with  plumed  hat  and  golden  sash,  in  his  russet  smock  and  olive- 
green  hose.  Except  for  the  foppish  apparel  of  the  stout-hearted  youth, 
this  is  not  a  mannerist  picture,  but  in  the  coarseness  of  human  tvpe,  the 
high  colorito  and  brilliant  light  of  Caravaggio's  lineage.  It  is  a  striking 
venture  in  pictorial  form,  with  the  intersecting  diagonal  of  the  sword, 
the  striding  youth  parallel  to  the  tree,  the  tree  bent  back  into  space, 
where  David's  companions  appear  from  below,  the  sculptural  realism 
of  rounded  limbs  and  the  broad  pattern  of  leafy  boughs.  This  David, 
spectacular  and  almost  luscious,  is  the  paragon  of  an  age  which  has 
moved  a  long  way  from  the  taut  and  threatening  Renaissance  ideal  of 
heroic  manhood,  towards  a  more  decorative  arrangement  of  form. 
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by  GEOFFREY  WILLS 


NO.  I.  -  SILVER-GILT  MACE,  GIFT  OF    MR.  JOHN  HEYLIN    TO  SADDLERS  COY. 


Schreiber  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Art-Journal  in  1869, 
and  have  since  been  reprinted  wholly  and  in  part.*  A  few  of 
Bowcock's  miscellaneous  papers  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  the  same  place  is  a  well-known  bowl,  painted  by  one  of 
the  Bow  workmen,  Thomas  Craft,  presented  to  the  Museum 
with  a  document  written  by  the  painter  thirty  years  after  he  had 
made  the  bowl.  Finally,  there  are  the  two  equally  well-known 
patents  for  manufacturing  processes. 

The  extent  of  the  participation  of  Edward  Heylyn  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Bow  china  factory  has  never  been  fully  determined. 
There  has  hitherto  been  little  evidence  on  which  to  base  any 
assumption.  The  one  indisputable  fact  has  been  the  patent 
granted  to  'Edward  Heylyn,  in  the  parish  of  Bow,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  merchant  and  Thomas  Frye,  of  the  parish  of  West 
Ham,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  painter',  on  6th  December,  1744, 
for  'a  new  method  of  manufacturing  a  certain  mineral,  whereby 
a  ware  might  be  made  of  the  same  nature  or  kind,  and  equal  to, 
if  not  exceeding  in  goodness  and  beauty,  china  or  porcelain 
ware  imported  from  abroad'. 

Five  years  later,  Frye  alone  took  out  a  further  patent,  by  which 
he  'lawfully  might  make,  use  exercise  and  vend  my  new  method 
of  making  a  certain  ware,  which  is  not  inferior  in  beauty  and 
fineness,  and  is  rather  superior  in  strength,  than  the  earthenware 
that  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  China,  Japan  or  Porcelain  ware'.j  This,  in  effect, 
incorporated  the  use  of  bone-ash  in  the  composition  of  the  clay 
employed,  a  material  winch  was  subsequently  adopted  by  most 
English  porcelain  factories  and  is  the  origin  of  the  term  'bone- 
china'.  The  fact  that  Frye  alone  took  out  this  second  patent  has 
caused  it  to  be  assumed  that  Heylyn  had  by  that  date  relinquished 

*  Llewellynn  Jewitt's  The  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain,  2  volumes,  1878  (Vol.  I, 
pp.  206-13);  also  ChafFers's  Marks  and  Monograms. 
f  Jcwitt,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  112  and  113. 


CONSIDERING  the  amount  of  its  output,  length  of  its 
period  of  manufacture  and  its  enduring  fame,  very  little 
indeed  is  known  of  the  origins  of  the  Bow  factory  or  of 
its  principals.  Researches  into  its  early  days  have  been  rendered 
difficult  by  the  lack  of  contemporary  references  that  have  been 
discovered,  and,  apart  from  excavations  carried  out  on  the  site 
of  the  works  in  1867,  and,  more  recently,  in  1922  by  Mr.  Aubrey 
Toppin,  little  work  seems  to  have  been  done  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  early  history  of  the  factory.  Excavations,  after  all,  serve  to 
gain  evidence  of  the  articles  manufactured  and  seldom  reveal  any 
information  as  to  workmen  or  managers. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  have  been  some  of  the 
firm's  own  account-books  and  some  note-books  belonging  to 
John  Bowcock,  an  employee  of  the  firm.  At  one  time  these  were 
in  the  possession  of  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  but  most  of  them 
have  now  disappeared.  All  that  remains  of  these  invaluable 
volumes  are  some  tantalizingly  brief  extracts.  Were  the  volumes 
themselves  available,  modern  scholarship  could  undoubtedly 
build  up  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  both  personnel  and 
productions.  The  extracts  were  printed  by  Lady  Charlotte 
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NO.  II.  -  ALTHOUGH  J.  W.  SHERWELl's  PRIVATELY  PUBLISHED  'THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  GUILD  OF  SADDLERS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON'  (REVISED  EDN.,  1937)  WAS 
NEVER  INTENDED  TO  BE  EXHAUSTIVE,  WITH  ITS  AID  A  FAIRLY  COMPLETE  PICT- 
URE OF  THE  HEYLYN  FAMILY  IN  THE  MID-XVIIITH  CENT.  CAN  BE  ASSEMBLED 


IOO 


THE  BOW  CHINA  FACTORY  AND  EDWARD  HEYLYN 


NO.  Ill  (ABOVE).  -  THOMAS  FRYE,  DUBLIN  PAINTER  AND  ENGRAVER 
WITH  WHOM  EDWARD  HEYLYN  WAS  IN  PARTNERSHIP  IN  1 744  :  NO. 
IV  (RIGHT).  -  AN  ADVERTISEMENT  WHICH  APPEARED  IN  THE  'GENERAL 
EVENING  POST'  OF  20TH  DECEMBER  TO  22ND  DECEMBER,  1757  (NO.  3783) 

any  interest  he  may  have  had  in  the  china  works.  He  has,  there- 
fore, been  looked  upon  by  most  writers  as  an  adventurous  mer- 
chant who  put  up  the  necessary  money  to  enable  Frye  to  com- 
mercialize his  invention  and  who,  after  a  few  uncertain  years  of 
continued  experiment,  retired  from  the  scene. 

W.  J.  Pountney  published  his  Old  Bristol  Potteries  in  1920,  and 
stated  that  Edward  Heylyn  had  connexions  with  the  copper 
trade  in  Bristol  with  America  and  suggested  that  he  might  be 
connected  with  the  founding  of  Lowdin's  Bristol  factory.  No 
proof  for  either  of  these  statements  was  given  and  they  were 
based  on  the  facts  that  Henry  Heylyn,  Edward's  brother,  was  a 
copper-merchant  in  London,  and  the  discovery  of  the  record 
that  Edward  Heylyn  was  made  a  Burgess  of  the  City  of:  Bristol 
in  July,  1 73 1.  A  few  years  later,  in  1926,  Frank  Hurlbutt  pub- 
lished an  imposing  quarto  volume,  Bow  Porcelain,  and,  while 
illustrating  a  comprehensive  selection  of  the  productions  of  most 
of  the  English  factories  as  well  as  Bow,  put  forward  the  theory 
that  Heylyn  owned  a  glass-works  run  prior  to,  and  later  in  con- 


junction with,  the  Bow  china  factory.  The  evidence  on  which 
this  was  based  was  very  slight  and  has  largely  been  rejected. 

The  Heylyn  family  were  members  of  the  Saddlers'  Company. 
At  this  interval  of  time  from  the  original  events  research  is  dim- 
cult,  and  in  some  directions  quite  impossible.  This  is  a  case  in 
point,  for,  whereas  the  Company's  records  might  have  revealed 
a  considerable  store  of  information,  they  are  no  longer  available. 
The  Hall,  together  with  the  records  of  centuries,  was  destroyed 
in  an  air-raid  in  December,  1940.  All  that  remains  of  the  historic 
collection  of  documents  is  printed  in  J.  W.  Sherwell's  privately 
published  The  History  of  the  Guild  of  Saddlers  of  the  City  of 
London  (Revised  Edition,  1937).  This  volume  was  never  intended 
to  be  exhaustive,  and  is  merely  a  brief  introduction  to  the  history 
of  the  Company  with  extracts  from  the  records.  But  with  its  aid 
and  the  records  of  the  City  of  London  Chamberlain's  Court,  a 
fairly  complete  picture  of  the  Heylyn  family  in  the  mid-Eight- 
eenth Century  can  be  assembled  (No.  ii). 

The  first  member  of  the  Heylyn  family  of  interest  is  John, 
born  at  Wrexham,  North  Wales,*  in  1659.  He  was  Master  of  the 
Saddlers'  Company  on  two  occasions,  in  171 1  and  1721,  and,  in 
171 1,  to  commemorate  his  first  term  as  Master,  presented  his 
Company  with  a  silver-gilt  model  of  a  horse  (No.  i),  used  as  a 
head  for  the  Beadle's  Mace  and  fortunately  still  surviving.  John 
Heylyn  had  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  his  namesake, 
followed  a  clerical  career  with  success,  became  a  Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary  to  George  II,  was  the  first  Rector  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand  and  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster.  Born  in 
1685,  he  died  in  1759  and  is  buried  in  the  South  Transept  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  second  son,  Henry,  born  about  five 
years  later  than  his  brother,  was  a  copper-ore  merchant  in  Lon- 
don and  died  in  Carolina  in  1760.!  John  Heylyn's  third  and 
youngest  son,  in  whom  our  interest  now  centres,  was  born  at 
Westminster  in  1695. J  He  was  admitted  to  the  Freedom  of  the 
City  of  London  by  patrimony  in  the  Company  of  Saddlers  in 
October,  171 8,  and  in  1722  is  recorded  as  the  father  of  twin  sons, 
Edward  and  Charles,  born  'at  Wiltshire'. J 


*  Pountney,  op.  cit.,  p.  196.  He  gives  no  authority  for  thi 
statements  about  the  Heylyn  family, 
t  Pountney,  op.  (it.,  p.  199. 

%  Records  of  the  City  of  London  Chamberlain's  Court. 


and  for  some  other 


The  An^cl,  in  Grantham  ; 
And  tlic  Red-I.ion,  in  Ancafterj 


penyi  )*r  M4e, 
At  the  George  and  Angrl,  in 

Stamford  ; 
The  Bull,  onVVittiam  Common; 

Anl  their  Favcuis  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  by  their 
mod  humble  Servants, 

.    ANN  DViON,  S'amford. 

JOHN  BRAND1N,  Whbam- Common. 
ROBERT  BRAGG,  Grantham. 
WILLIAM  HICKS  Ancafter. 
Vote,  The  Bull  on  Wi;  turn-Common  is  eleven  Miles  from 
Stamford,  ten  from  Grantham,  and  fifteen  from  Ancailer. 

At  the  Btw  China-iy-mreljouji,  in  Com bill^ 

ARE  great  Variety  of  ufcful  and  Orna- 
ments Wares  of  that  Manufactory,  gi  eatty  improved,  and 
ftw  the  Convenieocy  ot  rii».  Nobility  and  Gentry,  their  Warehoufe 
or,  the.  Tciiafs,  ■Ji  St.  lames'i-Street,  is  conflantly  fupphed  with 
every  Thing  new,  where  it  i«  fold  as  at  Cornhill,  with  the  real  Price 
marked  on  each  Piece,  without  Abatement.  And  as  Mr.  Edward 
Hsylyn,  late  one  o'  Me  Company,  is  become  a  Ea;iki  upt,  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  md  other*,  are  dented  not  to  pay  any  Money  to 
t're  laid  Ed.vard  Heylyn,  but  only  ti»  fuch  Perfon  v,r  Peifons  as  the 
Company  fl.a!!  direfi. 

N.  B.  All  Oidcrs  fent  to  the  Company,  at  either  of  their  Ware- 
houfes  mail  be  faithfully  executed  wirh  Difpatch, 

~To  be  SOlTdT 
Freehold  Eftate,  lying  at  Brant  Broughton 

in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  and  five  Miles  from  Newark  upon 
Trcm,  in  Nottinghamfhire,  about  the  yearly  Value  of  i  cu  I. 

ior  Particulars  enqoire  of  Mr.  E<:mund  Kirke,  of  Markham, 
Ikfar  Toxford,  Notun-lumfhire  j  or  of  Meil.  W.ntcr  ind  Mayer, 
id| Cray's- Inn,  Londo*. 
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Nine  years  later  we  know  he  became  a  Burgess  of  Bristol,  and 
in  1738  Edward,  son  of  Edward  Heylyn,  Bristol  merchant,  was 
apprenticed  to  R.  Hunter,  citizen  and  clothworker,  for  the  sum 
of  ^63*.  Then,  in  1744,  came  the  first  Bow  patent,  by  which 
date  he  had  removed  from  Bristol  or  'in  Wiltshire'  to  'the  parish 
of  Bow,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex'  and  had  joined  forces  with 
Thomas  Frye,  the  Dublin  painter  and  engraver  (No.  iii).  Pount- 
ney  reprinted  some  parts  of  the  Diary  of  John,  son  of  the  afore- 
mentioned John  Heylyn,  D.D.,  and  the  entry  for  16th  April, 
1765,  reads:  'This  day  died  my  Uncle,  Edward  Heylyn,  aetat  70, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man'. 

The  period  in  Edward  Heylyn's  life  between  1744  and  1765 
has  hitherto  been  a  complete  blank  and  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  that,  in  view  of  there  being  no  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
he  had  soon  relinquished  any  interest  in  the  Bow  works.  Having 
tried  without  apparent  success  to  set  Frye  on  his  feet,  he  had  left 
for  some  fresh  and  unrecorded  field.  This  was  most  certainly  not 
so:  the  General  Evening  Post  of  20th-22nd  December,  1757  (No. 
3783)  and  the  succeeding  issue,  contained  the  following  advert- 
isement (No.  iv) : 

"At  the  Bow  China-Warehouse,  in  Cornhill,  ARE  great  Variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  Wares  of  that  Manufactory,  greatly  improved,  and  for 
the  Conveniency  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  their  Warehouse  on  the 
Terrass,  in  St.  James's-Street,  is  constantly  supplied  with  every  Thing 
new,  where  it  is  sold  as  at  Cornhill,  with  the  real  Price  marked  on  each 
Piece,  without  Abatement.  And  as  Mr.  Edward  Heylyn,  late  one  of  the 
Company,  is  become  a  Bankrupt,  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  others,  are 
desired  not  to  pay  any  Money  to  the  said  Edward  Heylyn,  but  only  to 
such  Person  or  Persons  as  the  Company  shall  direct. 

'N.  B.  All  Orders  sent  to  the  Company,  at  either  of  their  Warehouses 
shall  be  faithfully  executed  with  Dispatch.' 

A  bankruptcy  notice  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  of  1 3th— 17th 
December,  1757  (No.  9748),  and  a  'time-enlarged'  notice 
(allowing  an  extension  of  the  date  prior  to  which  an  appearance 
must  be  made  before  the  Court)  appeared  in  the  issue  for  18th- 
21st  February  of  the  year  following  (No.  9767).  The  announce- 
ment that  a  final  dividend  would  be  declared  on  19th  February, 
1763,  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  of  22nd  January  of  that 
year  (No.  10280),  where  he  is  described  as  'Edward  Heylyn,  late 
of  the  City  of  Bristol,  merchant'.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
from  the  above,  that  Heylyn  retained  unbroken  his  connexion 
with  the  factory  from  the  taking-out  of  the  original  patent  until 
as  late  as  the  end  of  1757;  a  matter  of  some  thirteen  years.  It  is 
known  that  Bowcock  paid  Heylyn  small  sums  of  money  during 
1757  and  early  in  1758  (Art-Journal,  1869).  Why  these  payments 
ceased  is  now  apparent,  and  Heylyn's  position  in  the  firm — 'late 
one  of  the  Company' — is  clear.  No  reason  for  the  bankruptcy  is 
to  be  found.  There  may  be  some  connexion  between  it  and  the 
closing  of  the  Warehouse  in  St.  James's  Street,  the  stock  of  which 
was  sold  by  auction  in  April,  1758. 

Earlier,  mention  has  been  made  of  Henry  Heylyn,  Edward's 
elder  brother,  the  London  copper-ore  merchant.  He,  too,  was  a 
member  of  the  Saddlers'  Company,  and,  in  1737,  with  no  less 
person  than  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  joint-Master  of  the 
Company.  Shortly  after  this  event  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Company,  no  doubt  to 
commemorate  the  Royal  term  of  office,  the  artist  being  none 
other  than  Thomas  Frye.  Born  in,  or  near,  Dublin  in  1710,  'An 
Epitaph  to  Mr.  Fry'  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1764  (page 
638)  states:  'About  the  Age  of  twenty-eight  he  had  the  Honour 
of  painting  his  R.H.  Frederick,  Pr.  of  Wales':  i.e.,  in  1738.  Frye 
himself  engraved  the  portrait  in  mezzotint  in  1741  (No.  v),  the 

*  The  Apprentices  of  Great  Britain,  Society  of  Genealogists,  1921-8  (typescript  in 
Guildhall  Library),  Vol.  14,  p.  2740. 


remaining  link  with  the  original  painting  being  destroyed  in  1940. 

In  view  of  these  interlinked  circumstances,  it  seems  a  reason- 
able suggestion  that  in  painting  the  portrait  of  one  joint-Master 
Frye  should  have  become  acquainted  with  the  other,  and  too 
great  a  coincidence  to  expect  otherwise  in  the  light  of  the  known 
later  relationship  with  Henry  Heylyn's  brother,  Edward.  It  may 
be  considered,  alternatively,  that  Henry  Heylyn  might  already 
have  known  Frye  and  was  not  only  the  cause  of  his  painting  the 
portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the  cause  of  his  meeting 
Edward  Heylyn;  a  meeting  that  culminated  in  the  patent  of 
1744.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  not  only  was  Heylyn's  connex- 
ion with  Frye  of  considerably  greater  duration  than  has  hitherto 
been  suspected,  but  that  he  and  other  members  of  his  family  may 
quite  well  have  known  Frye  for  some  years  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion for  the  first  of  the  two  Bow  patents. 

Whilst  knowing  only  too  well  how  unwise  and  dangerous  it 
is  to  assume  anything  whatsoever  and  merely  to  print  and  accept 
bare  facts,  it  is  an  irresistible  temptation  to  clothe  them  with 
just  a  little  imagination.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  assumptions 
put  forward  here  will  eventually  be  proved  not  to  have  been  too 
wide  of  the  mark,  and  at  least  that  they  may  promote  some 
further  research  into  this  comparatively  unexplored  and  highly 
interesting  field. 

A  further  article  by  its  contributor,  Geoffrey  Wills,  will  ap- 
pear in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  when  further 
details  of  the  early  history  of  the  Bow  factory  and  its  proprietors 
will  be  brought  to  light. — Ed. 


NO.  V.  -  H.R.H.  FREDERICK  PRINCE  OF  WALES  :  PAINTED  BY  THOS.  FRYE,  1738 
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DISCOVERED  :  A  BOX  OF  BUTTONS 

by  ADRIAN  OSWALD,  F.S.A..&  FAITH  RUSSELL  SMITH 


NO.  L  -  BUTTONS  AS  MOUNTED  WITH  ELABORATE  NINETEENTH-CENT.  TASTE        NO.  II.  -  INFRA-RED  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  WRITING  ON  'jAS.  LUCKCOCkY  BOX  LID 


EARLY  in  1950,  when  some  cupboards  were  being  cleared 
out  at  the  Birmingham  City  Museum,  two  sealed  boxes 
were  discovered.  One  contained  coins,  medals  and  seal 
impressions,  the  other,  fourteen  cards  of  mounted  buttons.  There 
was  nothing  to  identify  the  place  of  origin  of  these  two  boxes 
except  that  both  bore  the  seal  of  Lloyds  Bank,  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight.  Correspondence  with  the  bank  resulted  in  definite  in- 
formation from  Mr.  F.  R.  Willis,  the  manager,  who  stated  that 
the  boxes  were  bequeathed  to  the  museum  in  1943  under  the 
will  of  Miss  H.  I.  Ruddle,  believed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  buttons.  It  is  clear  that  the  boxes  arrived 
during  the  war,  when  the  museum  was  totally  disrupted,  and 
were  placed  in  this  cupboard  for  safe  keeping  until  the  time 
when  staff  should  be  available  for  cataloguing. 

The  coins  in  the  box  of  medals  and  seal  impressions  ranged 
in  date  from  1769  to  1838,  most  being  struck  between  the  years 
1820  and  1838.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  dating  agrees  with  the 
internal  evidence  provided  by  the  buttons.  The  button  box  con- 
tained over  five  hundred  buttons,  most  of  first-rate  quality, 
mounted  with  elaborate  nineteenth-century  taste  on  fourteen 


decorated  cards  backed  by  quilting  (No.  i).  The  only  clue  to 
date  and  origin  was  the  year  1827  on  one  card  and  an  inscription, 
written  apparently  in  the  late  Nineteenth  Century:  'Specimens 
of  buttons  manufactured  at  Birmingham  between  180  and  200 
years  ago  principally  for  foreign  courts'.  In  pencil  has  been 
written  in  a  different  hand  the  date  c.  1824  and  'collected  by  Jas. 
Luckcock,  Esq.  of  Birmingham'.  On  the  inside  cover  of  the  box 
there  is  a  long  inscription  in  ink.  This  has  been  intensively  photo- 
graphed by  ordinary  methods,  ultra-violet  and  infra-red  rays  by 
Detective-Sergeant  Pountney  of  the  Birmingham  City  Police, 
with  some  consequent  degree  of  clarification  (No.  ii).  It  evi- 
dently relates  to  the  cabinet,  mentions  twelve  cards,  is  signed  bv 
James  Luckcock  of  Edgbastcn  in  the  year  1829,  and  bears  a 
further  reference  to  the  year  1828.  Illegible  additions  in  a  differ- 
ent hand  occur  at  the  bottom,  but  the  main  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  in  James  Luckcock's  handwriting,  which  is  the  same  as  in 
his  manuscript  entitled  My  House  and  Garden  at  Lime  Grove, 
Edgbaston  written  in  1828  and  now  in  the  Birmingham  Public 
Librarv. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  box  contained  fourteen  cards  when 
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NO.  III.  -  SMALL  PEARL  BUTTONS  SHOWING  THE  USE  OF  OPAL  PASTE,  METAL  BACKING  AND  STUDS,  SILVER  AND  GILT  FOIL  ,  BLUED  STEEL  AND  FACETED  STONES 
AND  CLEAR  BLUE  GLASS  :  NO.  IV.  -  JASPER  WARE  MEDALLIONS  SET  ON  COPPER  DISKS  '.  NO.  V.  -  BUTTONS  EXECUTED  IN  CRYSTALLO-CERAMIC  TECHNIQUE 


found  and  only  twelve  were  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  it  appears  that 
the  collection  was  added  to  after  1 829,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
coin  evidence  and  that  of  the  buttons  themselves.  For  instance,  there  are 
some  horn  buttons  with  sporting  scenes,  marked  Cox,  which  may  be  the 
firm  of  Cox  &  Ingram  who  appear  in  the  Birmingham  Directory  of  1 835, 
or  may  refer  to  a  Thomas  Cox  who  was  granted  a  patent  in  1854. 

The  cloth  woven  by  all  the  above  threads  implies  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  the  formation  of  a  collection  mainly  before  1829,  by  a  man 
well  placed  to  do  it,  of  buttons  of  exceptional  quality. 

James  Luckcock,  born  in  1761,  was  educated  at  Winson  Green  Acad- 
emy and,  by  way  of  contrast,  in  Paris.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  plating 
business  and  made  an  unsuccessful  venture  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  in  that  business  and  buckle-making.  He  then  changed  his 
occupation  and  took  over  the  jewellery  branch  of  the  large  manufactur- 
ing concern  run  by  Mr.  Samuel  Pcmbcrton.  A  few  years  later  he  had  set 
up  his  own  business  in  the  jewellery  and  button-manufacturing  trade  in 
St.  Paul's  Square.  In  1787,  in  company  with  others,  he  started  the  first 
Sunday  School  in  Birmingham,  by  which  act  he  is  most  remembered, 
and  in  1817  he  published  his  work  Moral  Culture,  a  series  of  lectures  to 
pupils  and  teachers  in  Sunday  Schools. 

Luckcock,  who  died  about  1835,  was  a  man  of  high  moral  principles 
who  ordered  his  life  in  the  most  meticulous  manner  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  had  a  humorous  side  to  his  nature,  as  witness  a  verse  written 
by  him  in  his  Sequel  to  Memoirs  of  a  Humble  Life: 

A  New  Commandment  for  John  Bull,  1818. 
(on  reading  some  Parliamentary  debates  on  the  subject 
of  enforcing  a  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath). 

Our  rulers  still  anxious  for  John  Bull's  enjoyment 
Propose  this  decree,  Father  Moses  to  lurch 
Six  days  shalt  thou  pine  without  food  or  employment 
And  reel  on  the  seventh  devoutly  to  church. 

In  the  box  there  are  over  three  hundred  specimens  of  eighteenth- 
century  pearl  buttons.  These  were  made  at  a  period  when  Birmingham 
buttons  had  an  international  reputation  and  were  exported  in  quantities 
to  many  Continental  countries  and  to  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
techniques  used  on  these  pearl  buttons  were  so  fragile  that  few  undam- 
aged examples  of  the  period  have  survived.  The  delicate  sequin  inlay 
was  soon  loosened  and  lost,  the  paste  stones  were  as  easily  dislodged,  and 
the  gilt  metal  tarnished  and  became  dull.  One  American  museum  has  a 
few  examples  of  these  buttons  md  there  are  some  scattered  specimens  in 


private  collections,  but  there  is  no  other  collection  which  has  them  in 
such  quantities  and  in  such  perfect  condition  (No.  iii). 

Of  much  greater  monetary  value  are  the  Jasper-ware  buttons  set  in 
copper-gilt  mounts,  and  the  early  examples  made  in  crystallo-ceramic 
technique  (Nos.  iv  and  v).  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  twentieth-century  eyes 
to  visualize  the  great  pictorial  buttons  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in 
actual  wear,  especially  since  the  evidence  indicates  that  the}'  were  worn 
almost  exclusively  by  men.  The  coat  and  waistcoat  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (No.  vi)  are  the  only  known  English  examples  of  con- 
temporary garments  with  pictorial  buttons  in  their  original  positions. 
Moreover,  it  shows  exactly  how  they  were  mounted.  The  larger  and 
more  unwieldy  buttons  were,  in  fact,  purely  decorative  and  not  used  as 
fastenings,  whereas  the  smaller  waistcoat  ones  were  functional.  Very 
much  smaller  pictorial  buttons  had  been  used  as  sleeve  fastenings  from 
the  reign  of  Charles  II  onwards :  and  there  are  examples  in  base  metal  in 
Guildhall  Museum,  London.  It  seems  likely  that  they  were  adopted  as 
coat  buttons  early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  witness  the  pewter  button 
in  the  Yorkshire  Museum  commemorating  Admiral  Vernon.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  documentary  references  to  the  wearing  of  these  buttons 
by  husbandmen  and  servants  about  1740  (Loudon  Evening  Post,  26th 
April,  1740),  but  there  is  little  evidence  to  prove  their  use  for  men  of 
fashion  before  the  date  of  Wedgwood's  first  cameo  buttons,  which  were 
made  about  1769.  Wedgwood  was  copied  in  this  field  very  rapidly;  for 
there  is  a  record  of  a  set  of  cameo  buttons  having  been  ordered  from 
William  Adams  for  the  use  of  George  III.  These  were  to  be  pierced  for 
the  insertion  of  precious  stones.  Barnard  (H.  Barnard,  Chats  on  Wedg- 
wood  Ware,  London,  1924,  page  176)  mentions  that  the  earliest  Wedg- 
wood cameos  used  as  buttons  were  made  in  white  and  the  background 
coloured  by  watercolour  and  the  whole  then  mounted  under  crystal  by 
the  button-makers.  He  adds  that  Wedgwood  remarked  that  they  looked 
better  that  way  than  with  his  own  burnt-in  enamel  grounds,  and  that 
being  covered  by  glass  they  were  sufficiently  durable  (see  page  126). 

The  fashion  for  these  buttons  was,  perhaps,  of  English  origin.  The)' 
were  well  established  in  England  in  the  1760's,  whereas  the  beginning 
of  a  fashion  seems  to  be  suggested  by  Bachaumont's  reference  in  his 
private  memoirs  in  1 786  to  les  Elegants  who  'were  wearing  buttons  of 
extravagant  size  as  big  as  a  6  franc  piece  and  with  miniature  or  whole 
pictures  on  them'. 

The  buttons  shown  in  No.  v  arc  in  the  crystallo-ceramic  technique 
patented  by  Apsley  Pellat  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  The  cameos 
arc  'moulded  in  a  material  of  porcellaneous  character'  and  embedded  in 
thick  convex  glass  disks.  Button  No.  607  is  after  a  painting  of  a  Spanish 
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pointer  by  Stubbs  (see  illustration  in  .4  Complete  Shot,  Teasdale  Bucknell, 
page  128),  and  has  an  English  inscription  'Take  heed'  (No.  v  top  right). 
These  buttons  are  of  unusual  interest  as  probable  experimental  examples 
of  Pellat's  work.  The  crystallo-ceramic  buttons  are  exceedingly  rare,  the 
only  other  known  specimens  are  two  which  originally  came  from  the 
collection  of  a  firm  of  button-makers,  Messrs.  Firmin  &  Sons  Limited. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  other  examples  of  Pellat's  work  which  have 
the  background  tinted  in  what  appears  to  be  watercolour.  These  buttons 
would  have  been  worn  on  a  coat  similar  in  style  to  that  shown  on  No. 
vii,  and  it  should  be  noted  that,  despite  the  change  of  style,  the  very 
large  buttons  are  again  purely  decorative. 

The  unusual  metal  buttons  with  inserted  disks  of  glass  and  enamel 
should  be  of  interest  to  students  (Nos.  ix  and  x).  Enamel  coat  and  sleeve 
buttons  were  included  in  the  list  of  products  at  the  Battersea  factory  in 
1756  (see  Public  Advertiser  for  1756).  Many  surviving  buttons,  such  as  the 
fine  one  with  a  portrait  of  Nelson  in  the  London  Museum,  show  that 
they  were  made  in  Staffordshire  as  well.  However,  the  little  group  of 
enamel  buttons  in  the  Luckcock  Collection  differs  in  design  from  the 
known  examples  from  either  of  these  centres:  and,  considering  their 
provenance  and  the  evidence  of  the  manufacture  of  enamel  buttons  in 
Birmingham,  they  should  be  classed  as  products  of  that  city.  John  Tay- 
lor, who  died  in  1775,  was  possibly  the  first  maker  of  enamel  buttons  in 
Birmingham.  Hutton's  History  of  Birmingham,  published  in  1781,  says 
of  him  'to  this  uncommon  genius  we  owe  the  Gilt  Button,  the  japanned 
and  Gilt  Snuffboxes  with  the  numerous  race  of  enamels'.  In  the  Directory 
of  1767  Basil  Palmer  is  described  as  an  enamel  and  steel  button-maker. 
In  1774  a  patent  was  issued  to  Isaac  Whitehouse,  enameller,  'for  his  new 
method  of  making  coat  buttons,  sleeve  buttons,  vest  and  other  buttons 
(as  well  as  studs,  bracelets,  necklaces,  etc.)'.  Buttons  of  this  type  are  des- 
cribed in  the  Wyndham  Bills  in  the  Devizes  Museum: 

'2  doz.  of  Coat  rich  enamell  buttons  at  10  doz.  1.  6.  8 
1  doz.  small  ditto  for  breeches  0.  5.  o 

to  silk  waistcoat  buttons  0.  1.  3' 

These  were  to  be  used  on  a  'Superhne  cloth  suit  with  a  Crimson  Tabby 
Waistcoat'.  Also,  Timmon's  Birmingham  Directory  of  1770  describes  glass 
pinchers  as  'artists  who  prepare  the  glasses  for  the  common  glass  Link 
buttons  and  Rings;  they  are  also  the  makers  of  Glass  Buttons.  A  very 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  this  branch.' 

Rees's  Cyclopaedia  (Vol.  V)  of  18 19  gives  further  details  of  the  method 
of  manufacture  of  these  buttons:  'These  articles  are  also  frequently 
wholely  composed  of  glass  in  various  colours  in  imitation  of  the  opal, 


lapis  lazuli  and  other  stones.  The  glass  is  in  this  case  kept  in  fusion  and 
the  button  nipped  out  of  it  whilst  in  its  plastic  state  by  a  pair  of  iron 
moulds  like  those  used  for  casting  pistol  shot,  adapted  to  the  intended 
form  of  the  button:  the  workmen  previously  inserting  the  shank  into 
the  mould  so  that  it  may  become  embedded  in  the  glass  when  cold.' 

Glass  buttons  'sprigged  with  blue'  are  mentioned  in  Aris's  Birmingham 
Gazette  of  25th  August,  1766,  and  may  well  be  similar  to  those  in  the 
Luckcock  Collection.  Some  of  the  Luckcock  buttons  are  in  a  clear  deep 
blue  usually  associated  with  Bristol  glass,  but  the  painting  in  oil  gilt  is 
heavier  and  perhaps  a  little  more  brassy  than  anything  that  can  be  proved 
to  be  of  Bristol  manufacture.  In  view  of  the  above  evidence  we  consider 
that  these  buttons  must  be  accepted  as  the  work  of  the  Birmingham 
glass-makers  and  that  they  prove  that  the  latter's  products  had  unusual 
charm  and  merit. 

Another  most  interesting  group  of  buttons  in  this  collection  is  formed 
by  the  die-stamped  and  chased  copper-gilt  specimens  (Nos.  viii  and  xi). 
These  buttons  turn  up  frequently  enough  on  ploughland  and  have  been 
found  on  the  sites  of  revolutionary  battles  in  the  United  States  (see 
Maple  and  Couse,  Button  Classics,  plates  81,  82).  Their  original  gilt  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  soil  and  no  accurate  impression  of 
their  mint  state  can  be  obtained  from  these  excavated  examples.  The 
few  buttons  of  this  type  still  remaining  on  eighteenth-century  coats  are 
also  much  rubbed  and  defaced.  Hence  the  fact  that  the  Birmingham 
examples  are  in  mint  condition  is  of  primary  importance. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  English-made  metal  buttons  had 
acquired  a  reputation  abroad,  especially  in  France.  At  this  time  thev 
were  made  in  London,  Birmingham  and  'divers  other  parts  of  the  King- 
dom' (see  a  brief  essay  on  the  Copper  and  Brass  Manufacturers  of  England, 
etc.  Anon.  1712).  In  the  latter  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  when 
metal  buttons  became  increasingly  fashionable,  England  exported  them 
to  nearly  every  country  on  the  Continent  and  to  America.  Although  all 
these  countries  made  cheaper  plain  metal  buttons  at  a  price  that  could 
compete  with  the  English  ones,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  use  of  complex 
machinery  in  England  for  the  elaborate  buttons  made  it  difficult  for 
foreign  countries  to  compete  in  the  more  expensive  lines.  Later, 
Birmingham  manufacturers  were  given  sums  bv  foreign  powers  to  start 
factories  in  France,  Russia,  Italy  and  Austria,  using  'the  same  tools  as  they 
had  at  Birmingham'  (see  House  of  Commons  Committee  Reports,  Mav, 
1799)- 

A  typical  list  of  tools  from  a  small  Birmingham  firm  who  described 
themselves  as  Button  Chasers,  Engravers,  Gilders,  Silverers  and  Painters 
(Messrs.  Boswell  &  Meer,  Summer  Lane,  Birmingham)  in  1789  runs:  'a 
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very  capital  engine  lathe  by  Wallace  entirely  new  for  the  purpose  of 
chasing,  engraving,  scoring  and  drilling  incirclcs,  stars,  eccentrice  and 
across,  prime  cost  80  guineas.  Another  engine  lathe  almost  new  for 
chasing  and  engine  cutting  stars,  eccentric  circles  and  ovals  by  the  same 
maker,  prime  cost  60  guineas.  Also  another  in  good  condition  for  scoring 
and  arching  only,  prime  cost  12  guineas.  A  button  stampe  with  two 
wrought  iron  hammers'  (Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette,  15th  June,  1789). 

Button-making  in  Birmingham  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
industries  in  England  in  which  mass  production  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term  was  introduced.  A  visitor  to  Birmingham  in  the  late  Eighteenth 
Century  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  any  button-maker  could  make 
a  complete  button,  so  much  were  the  various  operations  divided  among 
many  hands.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  elaborate  and  delicate  buttons 
were  assembled  and  finished  by  hand.  The  bright  cutting,  probably  the 
piercing,  and  some  of  the  chasing  on  these  buttons  could  only  have  been 
handwork,  and  the  combination  of  this  with  mass  production  has  re- 
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suited  in  some  surprisingly  beautiful  buttons.  These,  too,  were  normally 
made  for  the  use  of  men  and  not  women.  But  the  latter  wore  them  on 
their  riding  habits,  and  the  example  from  Dublin  (No.  viii)  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  garments  on  which  these  buttons  may  be  seen. 

Akin,  in  some  ways,  to  the  copper-gilt  were  the  steel  buttons  which 
were  in  use  in  England  in  the  early  Eighteenth  Century.  There  is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  losing  a  grey  cloth  suit  with  steel  buttons 
in  1702  (Post  Boy,  10th  November,  1702).  These  may  have  been  of 
Birmingham  make,  but  Woodstock  Steel  Sleeve  buttons  were  being 
sold  in  Carter  Spring  Garden  in  1753  (Daily  Advertiser,  2nd  August, 
1753).  It  is  undoubtedly  tempting  to  connect  eighteenth-century  steel 
buttons  from  Birmingham  with  Matthew  Boulton,  whose  name  and 
the  prestige  of  the  Soho  factory  must  have  added  greatly  to  their  popu- 
larity. But  they  were  made  by  many  other  button-makers  whose  names 
appear  in  Birmingham  directories  before  that  of  Boulton.  They  in- 
creased in  popularity  as  the  Eighteenth  Century  progressed;  for  there 
are  only  two  steel  button-makers  in  the  Birmingham  Directory  of  1767, 
but  eleven,  including  Boulton,  by  1795. 

In  1777  a  Bristol  newspaper  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
popularity  of  these  buttons  (B  and  M  Bristol  Journal,  15th  February, 
1777):  'The  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  notwithstand- 
ing our  rupture  with  America  have,  for  some  months  past,  not  been  able 
to  execute  the  orders  they  have  received.  The  demands  for  English 
polished  steel  buttons  from  Russia,  Holland,  France,  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent  have  been  uncommonly  great.  This  branch  of 
manufacture  has  arrived  to  such  a  perfection  that  the  buttons  for  a  suit 

of  clothes  made  for  the  E  of  W  w,  made  a  few  days  since,  came 

to  the  summ  of  twenty  eight  guineas.'  This  sum  may  be  compared  with 
that  given  in  the  Brandsby  Accounts  in  1776,  when  20  polished  steel 
Star  coat  buttons  were  priced  at  16/8  (sec  Rogers,  Prices,  1776,  and 
compare  Plate  14).  It  seems  possible  that  this  large  fluctuation  in 
price  was  caused  by  the  number  of  cut  steel  studs  used.  Buttons  with  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  studs  have  been  noted,  while  others  have 
as  few  as  six. 

In  this  account  we  have  outlined  only  the  more  important  varieties  of 
button  contained  in  this  great  collection.  The  combinations  of  materials, 
particularly  in  the  pearl  buttons,  are  extremely  varied,  and  there  are  in 
addition  some  late  Regency  or  early  Victorian  examples.  The  collection 
has  been  carefully  catalogued  and  is  available  for  study.  It  reflects  a  by- 
gone age  of  display  and  Dandyism  based  on  the  incredible  skill  of  the 
handworkers  of  Birmingham  and  other  industrial  centres  of  the  early 
period  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
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MASTERS  OF  FRENCH  PAINTING — VI  CONTRIBUTED  BY  NEVILE  WALLIS 

CHARDIN,  THE  SUPERLATIVE  CRAFTSMAN 


THAT  Jean-Baptiste-Simeon  Chardin  was 
the  greatest  painter  Europe  produced  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  is  an  opinion  now  fairly 
widely  held.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  his 
great  contemporary  fame  languished  after  his 
death,  and  was  not  revived  until  the  de  Gon- 
courts  published  their  essays  in  the  eighteen- 
sixties;  and  that  in  England  he  suffered  neglect 
practically  throughout  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Son  of  a  Parisian  cabinet-maker,  Chardin  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1699,  where  eighty  years  later 
he  was  to  die,  having  never  apparently  felt 
moved  to  explore  farther  than  Versailles.  No 
doubt  the  tradition  of  craftsmanship  into  which 
he  was  born  goes  far  to  account  for  the  complete 
mastery  Chardin  came  to  acquire  over  his  ma- 
terial. Meanwhile,  however,  he  was  apprenticed 
first  to  the  competent  painter  Pierre-Jacques 
Cazes,  later  assisting  Noel-Nicolas  Coypel  in 
painting  details  in  his  larger  compositions,  and 
eventually  finding  employment  with  Jean-Bap- 
riste  van  Loo,  an  equally  sound  master  then 
engaged  on  the  restoration  of  the  gallery  at 
Fontainebleau.  He  treated  his  young  assistant 
generously  and  recognized  his  merit  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  still-life  which  Chardin  had  ex- 
hibited on  the  Place  Dauphine. 

At  this  open-air  picture  show  Chardin  also 
attracted  attention  in  1728  with  two  large  still- 
life  pieces,  La  Rate  and  Le  Buffet,  both  rather 
Flemish  in  character  and  now  in  the  Louvre.  In 
such  over-elaborated  paintings  of  trophies  of 
fruit,  bottles  of  wine  and  oysters,  often  diversi- 
fied with  a  cat  or  dog,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  Snyders,  one  may  find  many  a  passage  of 
modelling  or  beautifully  manipulated  paint  that 
presages  his  future  greatness.  Even  Cazes  failed 
to  recognize  his  pupil's  hand  when  he  noticed 
some  of  these  paintings  in  an  ante-room,  taking 
them  to  be  'd'un  bon  peintre  flamand':  and  on 
the  strength  of  these  early  works  Chardin  was 
elected  to  the  Academy.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
much  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Dutch  masters 
that  he  presently  began  to  work. 

His  painting,  which  in  the  course  ot  titty 
years  amounted  only  to  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  canvases  (many  of  these  repetitions  or  vari- 
ants), now  falls  easily  into  categories.  There 
were  his  studies  that  invite  comparison  with 
Terboch,  of  ladies  reading,  sealing  a  letter,  or 
otherwise  pleasantly  occupied  in  some  tranquil 
interior;  the  pictures  of  bourgeois  domestic  life, 
where  women  are  discovered  performing  their 
daily  chores  or  minding  their  children:  studies 
of  children  engaged  in  such  innocent  diversions 
as  building  tours  de  cartes,  and  so  forth:  and  fin- 
ally his  still-life  arrangements,  every  separate 
detail  preserving  an  effect  of  unity  which  like- 
wise pervades  the  whole  composition,  to  which 
Chardin  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  in 
his  last  twenty-five  years. 

A  particularly  beautiful  and  early  example  of 
the  first  category  is  that  picture  of  a  lady  in 
striped  brocade  leaning  forward,  sealing-wax  in 
hand,  her  diagonal  movement  opposed  by  the 
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slanting  candle  held  by  the  footman.  Diagonal 
movements  just  as  telling  may  be  seen  in  the 
Stockholm  picture,  Les  Amusements  de  la  Vie 
privee ;  and  in  general  he  is  more  happy  in  these 
designs,  and  others  where  the  main  lines  are 
horizontal,  than  in  upright  compositions.  It  may 
be  noticed  how  seldom  a  window  appears  in 
Chardin's  interiors,  the  diffused  studio  lighting 
being  all  he  required  to  explore  the  local  colours 
modified  by  the  interplay  of  light  as  reflected 
now  from  one  object,  now  from  another. 

The  sense  of  reassurance  imparted  by  the 
greatest  of  his  still-lifes  derives  not  only  from 
the  seemingly  inevitable  placing  of  his  pots  and 
pans  and  fruit — as  final,  one  would  say,  as  the 
solution  to  some  mathematical  problem — but 
also  from  the  marvellous  matiere  which  extends 
with  so  rich  and  uniform  a  texture  across  the 
whole  picture.  By  this  means,  and  by  ever  so 
slightly  distorting  his  objects,  he  ensures  that 
there  is  never  any  disruption  of  the  surface  or- 
ganization. At  the  same  moment  as  the  eye  is 
taking  in  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his  craftsman- 
ship, one  is  warmed  and  comforted  also  by  the 
intimacy  of  his  little  world.  Glancing  into  the 
stuffy,  airless  interior  of  any  home  in  the  artisan 
quarter  of  Paris  one  may  spy,  even  to-day,  just 
such  zfemme  de  bien  as  Chardin's  washing  dishes 
or  scraping  vegetables  amid  a  litter  of  utensils 
that  served  the  genre  painter  so  well.  Observe, 


too,  with  what  sympathetic  understanding 
Chardin  contemplates  his  people;  how  wonder- 
fully, for  example,  he  establishes  the  entente  be- 
tween the  little  schoolmistress  and  her  charge  in 
the  National  Gallery's  picture  reproduced  here. 
Once  seen,  they  become  types  in  the  spectator's 
imagination,  approximations  to  which  he  is 
constantly  meeting  in  real  life. 

One  can  very  well  understand  the  contem- 
porary popularity  of  Chardin's  genre  pictures 
which,  for  all  their  truth  to  his  supremely  honest 
vision,  did  not  run  counter  to  the  traditions  of 
his  times.  His  paintings  were  acquired  for  the 
Royal  collections  of  Russia,  Sweden  and  Prussia, 
as  well  as  for  those  of  Louis  XV  and  Prince 
Liechtenstein  of  Vienna,  while  ordinary  folk, 
admiring  his  work  in  the  Salons,  hastened  to  buy 
the  engraved  reproductions.  Scattered  though 
they  are,  the  Louvre  still  possesses  many  of  his 
finest  works,  including  the  portraits  of  himself 
and  his  wife  done  in  pastel,  a  medium  to  which 
he  turned  in  his  last  years,  bringing  to  these 
sketches  his  unerring  eye  for  character  and  grasp 
of  form.  In  addition  to  the  London  National 
Gallery,  Chardin  is  represented  also  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Scotland  with  a  very  beautiful 
painting  of  kitchen  utensils  and  eggs,  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  with  domestic 
interiors,  and  in  other  museums  both  in  Europe 
and  in  America. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PROVINCIAL  MUSEUM— III 


LEICESTER  MUSEUMS 
AND  ART  GALLERY 

by  JAMES  MELTON 

THE  collection  exhibited  in  the  present  Museums  and  Art 
Gallery  was  commenced  in  1835  by  the  Leicester  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society.  Shortly  after  that  date,  it  was 
handed  over  to  the  Corporation,  a  suitable  building  was  pro- 
vided and  in  June,  1 849,  was  opened  free  to  the  public.  It  was 
among  the  very  first  rate-supported  museums  in  the  country. 
In  the  ensuing  century,  many  changes  have  occurred;  the 
original  building,  with  its  plain  and  striking  classical  portico 
designed  by  John  Aloysius  Hansom,  still  remains,  but  has  been 
enlarged  on  several  occasions.  In  addition  to  this,  the  main  Mu- 
seum and  Art  Gallery,  the  Museum  Committee  also  has  charge 
of:  Belgrave  Hall — a  Queen  Anne  house  within  the  city  bound- 
aries; the  Newarkc  Houses — two  houses,  dating  in  part  from  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  situated  near  the  main  Museum;  the  mediae- 
val Guildhall,  and  a  number  of  excavated  remains  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  what  was  called  the  settlement  of  Ratae  Coritanorum 
during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

The  main  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  in  the  New  Walk  con- 
tains a  representative  collection  of  eighteenth-century  and  early- 
nineteenth-century  English  glass,  comprising  some  three  hun- 
dred specimens.  This  was  the  gift  of  R.  H.  Hroughton,  Esq.,  a 
gift  made  in  two  parts:  the  first  in  1938  and  the  second  in  1944. 

The  display  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  while  at  present  con- 
taining little  of  really  outstanding  importance,  covers  a  wide 
field  and  has  recently  been  catalogued*;  an  example  that  might 


No.  i.  -  Lambeth  delft  pill-slab 

No.  ii.  -  One  of  a  pair  of  Bow  plates 

No.  iii.  -  Bracket  clock,  Roger  Lee 
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be  followed  to  advantage  by  the  many  other  museums  contain- 
ing treasures  in  greater  number  and  of  greater  rarity. 

Illustrated  in  No.  i  is  a  10J— inch-long  Lambeth  delft — tin- 
enamelled  earthenware — pill-slab  dating  from  the  last  years  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  It  is  painted  in  manganese-purple 
with  the  arms  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  together  with 
mantling,  crest,  supporters  and  motto :  opiferque  .  per  :  orbem  . 
dicor  (/  am  called  a  bringer  of  help  throughout  the  world).  The  arms 
show  the  Greek  god,  Apollo,  with  the  dragon  he  slew:  Python. 
The  motto  adopted  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company  is  said  to 
have  been  uttered  by  Apollo  himself  after  this  event. 

The  8 j-inch-diamcter  Bow  plate  in  No.  ii,  painted  with 
exotic  birds  and  butterflies  in  colours  within  panels  reserved  on  a 
scale-blue  ground,  is  one  of  a  pair  bearing  seal-marks  in  under- 
glaze  blue  and  the  anchor  and  dagger  in  gold.  They  were  almost 
certainly  sold  from  the  factory  'in  the  white'  and  decorated  in 
the  workshop  of  James  Giles  at  Kentish  Town.  These  plates  were 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Wallace  Elliotf ;  a  collection  which, 
with  the  exception  of  some  notable  pieces  chosen  by  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  was  dispersed  by 
auction  in  May,  1938. 

The  panelled  Dining  Room  at  Belgrave  Hall  is  shown  in  No.  iv. 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Permanent  Collection  of  English  Ceramics,  1953,  31  pp.,  2  plates, 
t  See:  'Mr.  Wallace  Elliot's  Collection  of  English  Porcelain',  by  Bernard  Rack- 
ham  (The  Connoisseur,  July,  September  and  October,  1927). 
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Mahogany  chairs  of  typical  mid-eighteenth-century  design  are 
placed  round  a  pillar  dining-table  of  which  the  upper  edge  of  the 
top  is  cross-banded  and  the  outer  edge  is  reeded.  The  portrait 
over  the  inlaid  sideboard  is  a  Reynolds  of  Charles  Boothbv 
Scrymshire  Clopton.  described  as  a  distinguished  local  rake.  A 
feature  of  the  house  is  the  walled  gardens  in  which  it  is  set. 
Maintained  with  an  exemplary  luxuriance,  thev  complete  this 
pleasant  evocation  of  the  vanished  past. 

A  contrast  to  the  sophistication  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is 
shown  in  No.  v.  It  is  the  Dining  Room  of  the  Newarke  Houses. 
The  carved  and  moulded  oak  panelling  dates  from  about  1620, 
and  the  furniture  from  some  thirty  years  later.  The  Newarke 
Houses  have  been  partly  set  out  as  period  rooms  and  arc  partly 
occupied  by  accurate  reconstructions  of  local  habitations,  in- 
cluding cottages  of  a  cobbler  and  a  frame-work  knitter  to  repre- 
sent the  foundations  of  the  principal  local  industries:  footwear 
and  stockings.  Several  local  shop-fronts  of  merit  have  been 
rescued  from  imminent  destruction  and  attractively  re-erected, 
with  authentic  merchandise,  in  a  cobbled  street. 

The  Leicester  Museum  is  actively  forming  a  representative 
collection  of  the  work  of  local  clock-  and  wratch-makers.  The 
art  had  been  practised  in  the  district  since  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  both  inventiveness  and 
workmanship  were  by  no  means  negligible.  The  whole  subject 
has  been  comprehensively  covered  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Daniell  in  his 
The  Making  of  Clocks  and  Watches  in  Leicestershire  and  Rutland* 
The  earliest  maker  so  far  recorded  is  Roger  Lee,  one  of  whose 
clocks  (13  inches  high)  is  illustrated  in  No.  iii.  Lee  became  a 
Freeman  of  Leicester  in  1691,  and  this  clock  was  made  shortly 
after  that  date. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  growing  horological  collection  is  the 
acquisition  of  the  complete  workshop,  records  and  accounts  of 
the  clock-making  family  of  Deacon,  commencing  with  Samuel 
Deacon  (1746-1816),  of  Barton-in-the-Beans.  This  is  a  village 
some  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Leicester.  The  workshop  had 

*  In  Transactions  of the  Leicestershire  Archaeological  Society,  Vol.  XXVII.  1951.  Off- 
prints available:  36  pp..  8  plates,  3s.  6d. 


been  in  continual  use  by  successive  generations  of  the  family 
from  1 77 1  to  1 95 1,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  only  instance  of  a 
clock-maker's  workshop  surviving  almost  completely  intact  over 
a  period  just  short  of  two  centuries.  The  tools  and  documents 
that  have  been  acquired  with  the  workshop  will  certainly  reveal 
much  information  relating  to  the  activities  and  methods  of  the 
conscientious  village  craftsman.  All  the  original  fittings  of  the 
workshop  have  been  removed  to  Leicester  and  carefully  re- 
erected  in  an  eighteenth-century  brick  building  conveniently 
near  the  Newarke  Houses.  This  unique  exhibit  will  preserve  for 
all  time  the  milieu  of  a  country  clock-maker. 

The  interest  in  local  craftsmen  and  artists  is  not  confined  to 
watch-  and  clock-makers.  The  talented  amateur  artist  and  con- 
noisseur. Sir  George  Beaumont  of  Coleorton  Hall,  is  represented 
by  a  number  of  his  own  paintings  and  was  recently  the  subject 
of  an  exhibition  comprising  his  own  works  and  those  of  his  im- 
portant circle.  It  was  the  gift  of  Sir  George  Beaumont's  fine  col- 
lection of  paintings  to  the  nation  in  1N23  that  instigated  the 
initiation  of  the  National  Gallery. 

Marv  Linwood  is  another  Leicester  celebrity.  Her  pictures  in 
needlework  were  not  surprisingly  refused  a  showing  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  some  of  her  work  is  now  assured  of  a  per- 
manent exhibition  in  the  city  with  which  her  name  is  linked  so 
strongly. 

Finally,  there  may  be  seen  at  Leicester  the  relics  of  another 
local  worthy:  the  mighty  mahogany  chair  and  the  vast  striped 
waistcoat  of  the  City  Jailer,  Daniel  Lambert,  who,  at  his  death 
in  1809  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  weighed  no  less  than  52! 
stones.  He  has  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  noticed  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Xational  Biography,  where  it  is  stated  that  he  was  the 
most  corpulent  man  of  whom  authentic  record  exists. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  city  of  Leicester  is  well  served  by  its 
museums  and  all  tastes  and  interests  are  catered  for.  While  the 
museums  contain  little  that  is  of  outstanding  eminence,  what 
they  do  possess  is  well  displayed  and  cared  for;  a  state  of  things 
infinitely  preferable  to  having  a  fine  collection  and  leaving  it  to 
moulder  in  a  basement. 


No.  v.  -  The  Dining  Room  at  Belgrave  Hall 
No.  v.  -  The  Dining  Room  at  Newarke  Houses 
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Bv    V  E  R  N  I  S 


The  Glories  of  Versailles 

IN  his  recent  eight-chapter  contribution  to 
the  Pelican  History  of  Art,  Professor  Blunt 
suggests  that  Louis  XIV  evolved  Versailles  as  a 
sop  to  a  discontented  aristocracy.  Deprived  of 
real  political  power,  they  were  to  be  allowed  the 
proximate  pleasures  of  a  princely  Court.  That 
may  be  so,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Seventeenth 
Century  derived  as  much  pleasure  from  that 
stately  pile  as  docs  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Hard  on  the  news  that  the  fabric  is  in  danger 
come  more  heartening  reassurances.  The  aid  ot 
yet  another  generous  South  American  million- 
aire, a  group  of  men  who  are  repaying  so  con- 
scientiously the  debt  which  their  continent  owes 
to  France,  has  helped  in  the  restoration  of  certain 
rooms  of  the  palace,  with  their  original  furni- 
ture, or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fantastic  Royal  Bed, 
with  a  replica.  England,  too,  had  memories  of 
that  glorious  past  when  the  National  Book 
League  staged  a  charming  exhibition — appro- 
priately enough  in  Albemarle  Street — which  de- 
picted the  essence  of  the  chateau's  history.  Here 
were  the  brace  and  bit  made  by  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI;  here  were  paintings  by  Mignard, 
Nattier  and  Drouais,  drawings  by  Rigaud  and 
Lebrun.  The  faded  memories  of  old  passions  and 
forgotten  causes  made  one  almost  forget  that 
Versailles  is  more  than  a  potpourri  of  ancient 
romance.  It  is  still  one  of  the  pillars  of  European 
civilization  as  we  know  it. 


Watch  and  Ward 

LAST  year's  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society 
j  of  Portrait  Painters  was  distinguished  at 
once  by  the  glamour  of  its  visitors  and  the 
prestige  of  its  exhibits.  In  an  age  of  warring 
artistic  allegiances  and  battling  styles,  the  por- 
trait still  imposes  a  certain  discipline  on  even  its 
most  emancipated  practitioners.  But  he  is  a  for- 
tunate artist  who  can  combine  the  demands  of 
his  patron  with  his  own  unfettered  artistic  per- 
sonality: and  one  who  seemed  t"o  have  that  for- 
tune was  John  Ward,  whose  Alison  Ward  secured 
the  favour  of  both  traditionalists  and  innova- 
tors. Some  time  later,  visitors  to  the  TrafTord 
Gallery  were  given  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
further  examples  of  an  applied  but  unselfcon- 
scious  sensitivity  in  an  exhibition  mainly  of 
views  of  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities;  though 
one  noticed,  inter  alia,  a  deft  sketch  of  Miss 
Rosamond  Lehmann.  Few  English  artists  of  our 
time  have  succeeded  so  brilliantly  in  adding 
colour  to  line  without  losing  sight  of  that  visual 
object  which  must  be  the  commencement  of  all 
inspiration. 

Lucky  Leeds 

SINCE  the  sad  days  when  it  tried  to  econom- 
ize on  civic  finance  by  cheeseparing  with  a 
future  Director  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  Leeds  has 
mended  its  aesthetic  ways.  Its  Art  Gallery,  and 
the  outstation  at  Temple  Nevvsam,  are  amongst 


the  best-directed  public  art  galleries  of  Britain. 
This  reform  has  had  its  reward  notably  in  the 
recent  bequest  of  works  of  art  from  Agnes  and 
Norman  Lupton,  who  were  great  friends  of 
Steer,  who  is  represented  in  the  bequest  by  five 
important  works.  Amongst  the  other  paintings 
are  a  small  landscape  by  Turner,  Corot's  Mont 
Valeria  and  three  paintings  by  Jack  Yeats.  A 
lovely  Alexandrine  Venus  of  the  Second  Cen- 
tury before  Christ  and  a  number  of  early 
Chinese  pieces,  including  two  T'ang  grotesques, 
are  the  star  pieces  of  the  sculpture  section. 
But  the  most  important  part  of  the  bequest 
is  that  devoted  to  watercolours  and  drawings. 
There  are  244  items,  amongst  which  pride  of 
place  must  be  given  to  Blake's  Job's  Sacrifice,  to 
thirteen  drawings  by  Turner,  and  to  eleven  by 
Alexander  Cozens.  Fifteen  works  by  Francis 
Towne  come  from  the  collection  of  John  Meri- 
vale,  with  whom  Towne  made  a  tour  of  the 
Lake  District  in  1786.  In  all  this  is  a  most  per- 
sonal, and  a  most  important,  contribution  to  the 
public  artistic  wealth  of  Yorkshire. 


I 


Memories  of  the  'Twenties 

T  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  artists 
who  represented  their  own  period  more 
completely,  though  in  differing  ways,  than 
Ambrose  McEvoy  and  Edmund  Dulac,  whose 
works  divided  the  Leicester  Galleries  in  a  recent 
memorial  exhibition.  McEvoy,  the  talented,  the 
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quick,  the  impetuous  Irishman,  heir  still  to  the 
traditions  of  Rubens,  retaining,  so  it  would 
seem,  some  of  the  first  thrill  of  the  early  Im- 
pressionists, using  paint  with  almost  reckless  in- 
souciance, and  yet  a  skilled  craftsman.  Dulac, 
the  patient  explorer  of  the  hard,  precise  line,  the 
miniaturist  of  our  time  who  was  even  happier 
designing  a  stamp  or  a  coin  than  he  was  painting 
one  of  his  pictures  which  reflect  so  perfectly  the 
beauty  of  Indian  art.  Both  were  entirely  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  movements  which  were 
sweeping  the  art  world  of  their  time.  In  their 
work  is  no  hint  of  Cubism,  Vorticism,  Futurism, 
or  of  any  other  -ism.  Both  were  traditionalists. 
Yet  because  they  lived  and  worked  mainly  in 
the  'twenties,  because  they  were  aware  in  their 
hearts  that  the  old  order  of  art  was  perishing, 
they  were  untraditional  traditionalists.  They  had 
each  to  make  their  own  history  of  art.  Both 
were  successful,  though  Dulac  is  still  remem- 
bered mainly  as  a  most  talented  illustrator,  and 
McEvoy  is  to-day  unduly  neglected. 

Africa  in  Switzerland 

DURING  the  past  few  years  Switzerland 
has  come  to  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant part  in  the  events  of  the  European  cultural 
year.  Typical  of  this  development  was  the  Ex- 
hibition of  Negro  Art  in  the  Kunsthalle  at 
Berne.  Nearly  three  hundred  most  outstanding 
examples  of  the  art  of  Africa  were  collected  in 
the  unlikely  surroundings  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  remarkable  thing  was  that,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  all  came  from  Swiss  collec- 
tions. We  have  become  so  acutely  conscious  of 
the  effect  that  the  art  of  Negro  peoples  has  had 
on  certain  aspects  of  modern  art  that  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  it  has  an  intrinsic  beauty  of  its 
own,  which  can  be  fully  appreciated,  even,  by 
anyone  who  would  jib  at  a  Picasso.  The  heads 
of  Benin,  in  particular,  have  that  quality  which 
we  love  to  describe  as  'classical',  and  which  we 
associate  almost  exclusively  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean aspects  of  our  own  culture.  Primitive  art, 
unfortunately,  too  often  commends  itself  to  the 
sedulous  collector  of  bric-a-brac,  and  one  of  the 
heartening  things  about  this  exhibition  was  that 
every  item  in  it  had  obviously  been  chosen  by 
somebody  interested  in  the  beautiful  as  well  as 
in  the  curious. 

European  Masters 

TO-DAY  one  is  never  content  to  accept  a 
collection  of  paintings  at  its  face  (or  can- 
vas?) value.  Always  one  is  tempted  to  construct 
from  even  the  most  fortuitous  anthology  a 
history  of  art,  or  a  general  aesthetic  theory. 
Recently  the  Marlborough  Fine  Art  and  Tooth's 
Galleries  displayed  some  of  their  newly-ac- 
quired European  masters.  But  no  pattern  evolv- 
ed, no  lessons  could  be  drawn,  and  one  had  to 
be  content  with  sheer  acceptance.  At  Tooth's 
the  most  outstanding  pieces  were  perhaps  the 
Gainsborough  A  Distant  View  of  Comard,  rich 
and  creamy  in  texture,  imaginatively  observed, 
full  of  the  Englishman's  affectionate  familiarity 
with  nature,  and  one  had  to  compare  with  it  the 
Gallic  placidity  of  Renoir's  portrait  of  his  wife 
which  shows  the  adoption  of  an  almost  similar 
attitude  to  humanity.  How  vastly  different  is 


the  almost  sadistic  penetration  of  Modigliani's 
portrait  of  M.  Zborowski,  and  the  flickering 
wit  of  the  work  by  Felicien  Rops.  At  the  Marl- 
borough exhibition  some  of  the  same  names 
occurred.  The  Renoirs  ranged  from  the  light- 
drenched  spontaneity  of  Girl  Reading  in  a  Gar- 
den, to  the  hard,  almost  formal,  composition  of 
La  Coiffure.  There  was  a  scarifying  Lautrcc 
monochrome  he  Bal  Masque,  a  Soutine  which 
invited  comparison  with  Tooth's  Modigliani, 
and  a  Scurat  charcoal  drawing  Les  Deux  Char- 
ettes  which  almost  seemed  to  foreshadow  Klee, 
whose  whimsical  calligraphy  was,  during  this 
period,  on  view  at  the  Institute  of  Contempor- 
ary Arts.  All  the  examples  there  were  from  the 
private  collection  of  Mr.  Curt  Vallcntin. 

Moscow  to  Montparnasse 

THE  contribution  of  Russian  artists  to  con- 
temporary art  is  larger,  and  more  impor- 
tant, than  one  is  sometimes  apt  to  think.  A 
display  of  the  work  of  Russian  emigres  at  the 
Redfern  Gallery  enabled  one  to  introduce  some 
order  into  one's  preconceptions  on  the  subject. 
Soutine,  Gntchcnko,  Chagall,  Mane  Katz,  how 
alike  in  so  many  ways  they  all  are.  Each  has  the 


same  frenetic  passion  for  colour,  the  same  kind 
of  divine  unreason  which  makes  Dostoievsky 
appeal  to  some  people  and  repel  others.  Most  ot 
these  artists  left  their  country  nearly  hall  a  cen- 
tury ago.  They  were  the  last  examples  of  that 
marriage  of  Russia  with  the  West  which  pro- 
duced the  great  efflorescence  of  nineteenth- 
century  Slavonic  culture.  But  they  retain  still 
their  native  qualities.  They  are  totally  different 
from  Western  artists  of  any  other  nationality, 
and  this  even  despite  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
are  of  Jewish  origin. 

Storied  Splendour 

ONE  of  the  most  successful  French  exhibi- 
tions of  recent  years  has  been  that  at  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  devoted  to  stained 
glass.  From  Chartres,  Rouen,  Amiens,  Bourges. 
Strasbourg  and  Rheims  have  come  those  lucent 
masterpieces  of  European  art  which  have  in- 
spired the  saint  and  the  artist  to  ecstasies  ot 
understanding.  Removed  to  the  more  lay  atmo- 
sphere of  a  twentieth-century  museum,  their 
spell  is  none  the  less  inescapable,  and  there  is 
the  added  advantage  that  one  can  see  them  as 
part  of  the  vocabulary  of  art. 
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AN  ORATORY  FROM  ITALY 


THE  square  oratory  with  a  pyramid  top 
(333*5  cm.  high,  with  a  side  of  208-5  cm.) 
seen  on  this  page  was  bought  in  Florence  by  an 
English  visitor  about  forty  years  ago.  Its  kind, 
called  111  Italian  'little  choir'  (corctto),  provided 
patrician  owners  with  a  scarcely  Christian  de- 
tachment from  lesser  worshippers.  They  may  be 
compared  in  England  with  covered  private 
pews,  sometimes  called  'dovecotes'  in  Laudian 
times,  sumptuously  furnished  for  'prynce  or 
prelate  or  any  other  potestate'  (1460),  as  against 
plain  collective  pews  for  'the  pore  pepull'  ("494)- 
The  example  shown  here  was  probably  made 
for  a  private  chapel,  rather  of  a  church  or  a 
monastery  than  a  great  house.  Its  two  rough 
sides  (north  and  east)  indicate  that  it  stood  in  the 
north-east  corner,  its  lattice  shutter  opening  to- 
wards the  altar,  and  its  door  towards  the  west 
end. 

The  south  and  west  sides  are  finely  carved  in 
open  work  with  roundels  in  squares  in  the  late 
Gothic  style  called  Flamboyant.  The  borders 
between,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  interior,  are 
splendidly  inlaid  in  the  optical  taste  with  pris- 
matic and  crystalline  forms,  as  with  scenic  illus- 
ion and  figures  in  perspective.  They  follow  the 
conventions  of  intarsia  (Italian  tarsia),  familiar 
in  palaces  and  in  many  choirs  of  northern  Italy, 
and  show,  in  a  wood  mosaic,  the  same  masterly 
use  of  the  figure  and  colour  of  wood. 

On  the  east  a  female  saint,  formally  enthroned 
in  a  cathedra,  with  precant  hands  and  aureole, 
but  without  identifiable  attributes,  probably 
represents  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  or  of  the 
church  containing  it.  The  south  side,  below  the 
hatch  opening  towards  the  altar,  is  finely  dec- 
orated with  axes  of  geometrical  'solids',  then 
highly  regarded.  On  the  north  side,  by  a  favour- 
ite trick  of  perspective,  a  Gothic  casement, 
above  shutters  ajar,  shows  the  scene  of  the 
church,  with  bell-tower  (campanile)  and  baptis- 
tery, and  the  paved  recession  of  the  piazza. 

On  the  west  side  the  inner  surface  of  the  door 
of  entry  is  occupied  by  a  standing  figure  of  St. 
George  in  armour,  his  left  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  his  right  supporting  his  banner,  with 
the  dragon  beneath  his  feet.  This  closely  con- 
forms with  Diirer's  figure  of  Lukas  Baumgart- 
ner  as  St.  Eustace  on  the  right  wing  of  the  altar- 
piece  painted  by  him  in  or  about  1498  for  the 
Katherincnkirche  of  his  native  Nuremberg,  and 
to  the  order  ot  Stephan  Daumgartncr  and  his 
brother  Lukas,  members  of  a  local  mercantile 
aristocracy.  The  banner  of  St.  Eustace  (the 
Christian  Cross  between  the  antlers  of  pagan 
quarry)  is  replaced  by  the  banner  of  St.  George 
(a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground),  as  borne  by 
Stephan  Baumgartner  on  the  left  wing.  The 
altar-piece,  removed  from  Nuremberg  to  Ba- 
varia in  1614,  became  a  feature  of  the  Altc 
Pinakothek  at  Munich.  No  early  engraving  is 
recorded,  and  the  connexion  of  this  St.  George 
with  the  dedication,  ai  .1  w  ith  the  ow  ner's  arms 
(a  hound  passant  on  a  hi!!  x  mounds),  outside 
the  door,  is  at  present  urn 


The  interior  of  the  pyramid  top  is  also  finely 
decorated  with  axes  of  solids.  The  wood  tiling 
of  the  floor  is  in  the  form  of  a  right  Cross  inter- 
secting a  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  On  the  right  of  the 
entry  stands  (112  cm.)  a  beautiful  holy-water 
stoup,  the  bowl  of  rose  marble  and  of  sided 
hemispherical  form  on  a  plinth  of  warm- 
coloured  walnut  in  polygonal  terraces  of  mixed 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  form,  with  intarsia 
detail.  This  corresponds  with  the  'stope  for  holy 
watr  atte  the  churche  dore'  usual  in  pre-Rcfor- 
mation  churches  in  England.  The  other  pew 
furniture  has  naturally  disappeared. 

Saints  and  intarsia  scenes  sharply  distinguish 
this  oratory  from  a  near  parallel,  of  similar  geo- 


metric form,  but  of  rather  earlier  date.  Until 
after  1894  this  stood  on  the  north  of  the  altar  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Castello  di  Terrechiara,  in 
Parmesano,  a  magnificent  castellated  house  built 
about  1448-60  by  the  pious  and  accomplished 
Pier  Maria  Rossi  (d.  1482)  for  his  mistress, 
Bianca  Pellegrini  da  Como,  wife  of  Melchior 
d'Arluno  of  Milan.  The  Torrechiara  oratory, 
plain  inside  and  bearing  outside  a  lion  rampant. 
perhaps  from  the  arms  of  Sforza,  is  now  in  the 
Castello  Sforzesco  at  Milan. 

This  rare  and  beautiful  example  of  Italian 
church  furniture,  of  date  circa  1500,  is  a  recent 
acquisition  by  purchase  by  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  London. 
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A  Postscript  on  Jean  de  Luxembourg  :  Anonymous  Gift  of  Furniture 
Bi-Centenary  of  Chippendale's  'Director'  :  Rare  Sung  Statue 


IN  his  article  on  a  portrait  of  Jean  de  Luxem- 
bourg (Connoisseur,  January,  1954,  pages 
174-5),  Dr.  Gaston  van  Camp  ha;  overlooked, 
says  Dr.  Ludwig  Goldscheider,  the  most  im- 
portant version  of  this  portrait.  This  example, 
shown  here,  is  probably  the  original  from  which 
the  other  two  were  derived.  Its  present  where- 
abouts is  unknown  to  my  correspondent,  and  it 
was  last  heard  of  on  the  occasion  of  the  Henry 
Doetsch  Collection  sale  (Christie's,  22nd  June, 
1895).  Then  it  was  described  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Rich- 
ter's  excellent  catalogue:  'No.  86 — Portrait  of 
John  ofBourgogne.' 

The  Prince  appears  to  be  about  twenty  years 
ot  age  and  wears  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
suspended  from  a  black  band.  An  enamelled 
jewel  is  affixed  to  his  cap.  On  the  back  of  the 
panel  is  the  following  inscription  in  early  and 
probably  contemporary  writing:  Jeha  .  .  .  Hour 
.  .  .  gne  .  .  .  age  de  .  .  .  ans.  The  painting  came 
from  the  collection  of  Conte  de  Cebrario  di 
Torino.  It  measures  16}  b\  11  in.,  which  is 
slightly  less  than  the  Brussels  portrait  (Cat.  No. 
720).  For  biographical  details  of  Jean  de  Bour- 
gogne,  Richter  referred  to  he  Mausolee  de  la 
Toisoti  d'Or  (Amsterdam,  1689,  page  37). 

In  the  Brussels  picture,  as  Dr.  Van  Camp  has 
pointed  out,  the  cap  is  badly  restored.  In  the 
Doetsch  picture  this  cap  shows  the  right  shape, 
and  the  same  jewel  is  in  the  version  in  the  Flatter 
Collection.  But  in  comparison  with  the  'lost' 
Doetsch  picture  now  illustrated  one  sees,  adds 
Dr.  Goldscheider,  the  very  delicate  shading  in 
the  face,  the  sensitive  neckline,  and  the  line  of 
the  hair  hanging  down  the  right  cheek;  all  de- 
tails in  favour  of  the  Doetsch  picture. 

Provenance  of  the  Brussels  portrait  is  practic- 
ally unknown.  It  turned  up  in  1906  at  M.  Leon 
Gauchcz  in  Paris.  Unless  the  Doetsch  picture  is 
rediscovered,  there  therefore  exists  a  natural 
suspicion  that  the  Brussels  portrait  is  none  other 
than  the  picture  formerly  in  the  Doetsch  Col- 
lection, but  in  a  ruined  state. 

Indeed,  S.  Reinach  believed  that  the  two  por- 
traits were  identical.  In  his  Repertoire  de  Peintures 
dit  Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Renaissance  (Vol.  Ill,  Pans, 
1 910,  page  798),  he  reproduced  the  Doetsch 
picture  with  the  following  caption :  'Bruxelles 
(Musee  Royal,  No.  720):  Jan  Gossaert,  Un 
Chevalier  de  la  Toison  d'Or.  Autrefois  attribue 
a  Bernardino  dei  Conti  et  considere  comme  le 
portrait  du  Jean  de  Bourgogne.  Vente  Doetsch, 
No.  86.'  The  portrait's  affinities  to  the  School  of 
Milan,  and  to  the  Netherlandish  School,  are  ap- 
parent. But  it  is  neither:  it  is  French. 

Embroidery:  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 

OLD  needlework  is  not  infrequently  attrib- 
uted to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  usually 
tor  no  better  reason  than  the  romance  of  the 


name.  A  set  of  sixteenth-century  hangings  re- 
cently presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum by  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund  is 
therefore  a  relic  of  unique  interest;  for  it  in- 
cludes more  than  thirty  small  embroidered 
panels  bearing  Mary's  initials  or  monogram  in 
manner  of  a  signature. 

These  panels,  worked  in  silk  with  representa- 
tions of  animals,  birds  and  fishes  and  witli 
emblematic  designs  referring  to  her  captivity, 
have  been  applied  to  four  curtains  of  green  vel- 
vet, along  with  other  similar  panels  signed  by 
Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  (Bess  of 
Hardwick).  One  of  the  latter  bears  the  date  1 570, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  here  is  the  very- 
work  ot  which  Mary  spoke  to  Nicholas  Stone- 
in  1  509.  when  she  was  in  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury's custody  at  Tutbury,  saying  'that  all  day 
she  wrought  with  her  needle,  and  that  the  di- 
versity ot  the  colours  made  the  work  seem  less 
tedious,  and  continued  so  long  at  it  till  very  pain 
made  her  to  give  over'. 

Those  colours  are  still  as  bright  as  ever,  but 
the  velvet  ground  is  falling  into  tatters.  Repairs 
will  take  at  least  six  months  and  the  three  com- 
plete hangings  will  then  be  exhibited  for  a  short 
time  at  the  museum.  Later  they  will  be  loaned 
to  Oxburgh  Hall  (the  ancient  seat  of  the  Beding- 
field  family  and  now  the  property  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust)  where  they  have  been  at  least  since 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  fourth  hanging. 
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which  is  fragmentary,  will  remain  on  view  at 
the  museum  indefinitely. 

'Portrait  of  a  Man':  Holbein 

A PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN  by  Holbein 
has  been  lent  to  the  National  Gallery  by 
Lord  Braybrooke,  through  the  Ministry  ot 
Works.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  Duvcen  Room,  and 
will  remain  on  view  at  Trafalgar  Square  tor 
about  three  months. 

This  picture  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  [950-51,  in  the  Exhibition  of  Works  by  Llol- 
bein  and  other  masters,  being  catalogued  as  by 
a  Follower  of  Holbein.  It  was  then  much  re- 
painted; in  spite  of  this,  many  critics  believed 
111  the  authorship  or  probable  authorship  of 
Holbein  himself:  and  Dr.  Grossmann  published 
it  as  probably  his.  It  has  recently  been  cleaned, 
and  now  seems  clearly  to  be  an  authentic  and 
very  late  work  by  Holbein. 

'Grace  before  Meat':  Sir  David  Wilkie 

THE  picture  Grace  Before  Meat,  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Birmingham  City  Art  Gal- 
lery, has  a  curious  history.  It  was  painted  in  1839 
by  Sir  David  Wilkie.  R.A.,  and  exhibited  by 
him  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  that  year.  It  w  as 
purchased  by  Glendy  Burke,  an  American,  w  ho 
bought  it  for  400  guineas  and  shipped  it  to  New 
Orleans.  There  it  disappeared  and  nothing  more- 
was  heard  of  it  until  it  recently  came  to  light  at 
an  auction  sale  in  Scotland.  It  has  now  been 
cleaned  and  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  already 
tine  collection  of  early-nineteenth-century  Eng- 
lish masters  to  be  seen  in  the  City  Art  Gallery. 

Sir  David  Wilkie.  one  of  the  most  famous  ot 
Scottish  painters,  moved  to  London  in  1805  and 
quickly  set  a  fashion  for  genre  paintings  ot 
simple  and  homely  scenes,  often  with  a  strong 
vein  of  sentiment.  This  is  well  illustrated  111  the 
verses  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  which 
appeared  as  a  commentary  on  this  picture  in  the 
Royal  Academy  catalogue  of  1839: 

'A  lowly  cot  where  social  board  is  spread 
The  simple  owner  seated  at  its  head; 
His  bonnet  lifts  and  doth  to  heaven  appeal 
To  grant  a  blessing  on  the  humble  meal.' 

Bi-centenary  of  Chippendale's  'Director* 

THE  month  of  April  should  not  pass  with- 
out recording  that  Thomas  Chippendale's 
Gentleman  and  Cabinet  Maker's  Director  was  first 
published  just  two  hundred  years  ago;  for 
April,  1754,  saw  the  brief  initial  announcement 
111  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  book  ap- 
peared in  a  further  edition  in  1755,  and  in  a 
third  seven  years  later.  This  latter  contains  two 
hundred  plates,  some  torty  more  than  the  pie- 
ceding  issues,  and  there  were  other  changes 
made  in  order  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  date. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  so  little  is  known  to-day 
about  the  author  of  this  book;  the  Yorkshire- 
born  man  who  had  his  workshops  and  office  at 
the  sign  of  the  Chair  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Lon- 
don. No  painting  or  engraving  of  him  has  come 
to  light,  and  references  to  him  in  contemporary 
documents,  books  and  newspapers  are  few  and 
far  between.  This  is  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  1754  Direc- 
tor is  an  imposing  one:  besides  many  members 
<if  the  nobility  and  gentry,  it  also  includes  many 
of  his  fellow-craftsmen.  There  is  certainly  scope 
for  further  research  into  the  forgotten  history 
of  this  man  to  whom  all  connected  with  antique 
furniture  are  indebted. 

Outstanding  Furniture  for  V.  &  A. 

THROUGH  the  generosity  of  an  anonym- 
ous donor,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
has  received  a  munificent  gift  of  outstanding 
English  furniture.  An  example  from  it  is  shown 
on  this  page.  Another  remarkable  piece  is  a 
bureau  cabinet  with  mirror  panels,  which  ad- 
mirably represents  the  fashion  for  japanning 
characteristic  of  the  late  Seventeenth  Century. 
In  this  example  the  exterior  is  of  scarlet  japan 
with  gold  decoration,  the  interior  being  of  a 
brilliant  sealing-wax  red  and  in  a  state  of  pristine 
freshness.  The  drawing  of  the  figures  and  other 
chinoiserie  motifs  shows  a  close  study  of  Chinese 
sources,  and  is  considerably  more  accomplished 
than  the  usual  work  of  the  time,  much  of  which 
was  derived  from  the  celebrated  pattern-book 
of  Stalker  and  Parker,  published  in  1688. 

An  outstanding  mid-Georgian  piece  is  the 
very  fine  mahogany  pedestal  table  shown  here. 
It  dates  from  about  1750,  and  is  of  the  type  de- 
signed for  the  libraries  of  great  country  houses. 


It  has  an  arched  opening  and  the  front  is  fitted 
with  drawers  and  the  back  faced  with  ribbons 
and  rosette  ovals  clasped  with  acanthus  foliage. 
This  is  a  motif  usually  associated  with  William 
Vile,  although  it  was  certainly  employed  by 
other  contemporary  designers. 

The  gift  also  includes:  a  'pillar  and  claw'  table 
with  a  tray  top,  the  shaft  and  tripod  pierced  and 
richly  carved  with  rococo  motifs;  an  exceptional 
example  of  the  'Chinese  taste',  one  of  the  chief 
variants  of  rococo  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  in  a  glazed  cabinet-oii-stand  with  a 
top  of  pagoda  form;  a  set  of  six  mahogany 
chairs  in  the  neo-classical  style  with  backs  in  the 
form  of  lyres  with  patera  and  honeysuckle 
motifs,  almost  identical  with  the  satinwood  set, 
probably  designed  by  Adam,  in  the  Breakfast 
Room  at  Osterley  Park;  and  an  elegant  satin- 
wood  piece,  the  superstructure  supported  on 
graceful  colonnettes  parcel-gilt,  the  cupboards 
enclosed  by  wirework  backed  by  pleats  of  faded 
green  satin. 

The  Cottonian  Collection  at  Plymouth 

THE  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  at  Ply- 
mouth recently  held  an  exhibition  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  presentation  to  the 
town  of  the  collections  of  William  Cotton, 
F.S.A.;  a  presentation  originally  made  for  the 
purpose  of  Amusement  and  instruction  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Towns  of  Plymouth,  Stouehouse  and 
Devonport  and  their  vicinity.  The  collection, 
which  had  been  inherited  by  Cotton  from 
Charles  Rogers,  R.F.S.,  F.S.A.,  who  had  in  turn 
inherited  a  part  of  it  from  William  Townson, 
has  also  been  recently  catalogued  (Cottonian 
Collection  Centenary  Exhibition,  City  Art 
Gallery,  Plymouth,  63  pages,  4  plates,  2s.  6d.). 


and  the  excellent  short  Introduction  sketches  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  collection  and  comments  on 
the  taste  and  the  generosity  of  the  past  con- 
noisseurs who  were  concerned  in  its  formation. 
The  catalogue  lists  five  oil  paintings  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  over  two  hundred  draw- 
ings ranging  alphabetically  from  Andrea 
d'Agnolo  (Andrea  del  Sarto)  to  Federigo  Zuc- 
caro  and  includes  a  Rembrandt  (A  Village),  a 
Da  Vinci  (Head  of  a  Monk)  and  three  Rubens. 
While  so  many  galleries,  as  that  at  Plymouth, 
are  still  suffering  the  overcrowding  of  their 
possessions  due  to  war-time  bombing,  it  is  im- 
portant that  such  temporary  exhibitions  as  can 
be  arranged  shall  at  least  be  adequately  cata- 
logued and  the  location  and  description  of  their 
contents  made  known  to  interested  students  and 
collectors. 

Sung  Statue:  British  Museum 

ALARGE  and  important  Chinese  Buddhist 
bronze  figure  of  the  Sung  period  has  been 
given  to  the  British  Museum.  It  represents  a 
seated  Bodhisattva  (a  saviour  deity)  and  is  55 
in.  tall.  Its  date  is  probably  the  late-Eleventh  or 
early-Twelfth  Century  a.d.  Only  one  other 
large-scale  bronze  statue  of  the  Sung  period  is 
known,  the  tenth-century  Buddha  (44^  ft.  high) 
at  Cheng-ting  Fu  in  Chihli  province.  This 
Bodhisattva,  which  can  now  be  seen  in  the  King 
Edward  VII  Gallery,  is,  therefore,  the  only  piece 
of  its  kind  in  any  European  collection. 

Dugdale  and  Warwickshire 

SINCE  its  post-war  reopening,  Warwick 
Museum  has  achieved  considerable  distinc- 
tion for  the  quality  and  variety  of  its  special 
exhibitions.  A  recent  display,  for  which  the 
County  Records  Office  was  mainly  responsible, 
was  devoted  to  the  life  and  labours  of  Sir 
William  Dugdale  (1605-86),  whose  Antiquities 
of  Warwickshire  became  a  model  for  many  sub- 
sequent county  histories.  A  wealth  of  manu- 
scripts— such  as  personal  diaries,  voluminous 
note-books  filled  with  heraldic,  genealogical  and 
other  data  indicative  of  years  of  patient  research 
— portraits,  photographs  and  relics  included 
numerous  items  never  previously  shown  to  the 
public.  Indeed,  for  the  first  time,  a  really  elo- 
quent tribute  was  paid  to  the  scholarship  and 
immense  exertions  of  this  small  country  squire, 
who  not  only  produced  a  greater  number  of 
important  historical  works  than  is  often  realized, 
but,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Herald,  played  a  far 
from  inconspicuous  part  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  eventually  created  Garter  King  of  Arms. 

It  is  dangerous  to  particularize  in  a  short  space, 
but  one  is  tempted  to  mention,  among  the 
exhibits,  a  fascinating  volume  of  the  antiquary's 
sketches  of  Warwickshire  church  monuments 
as  they  were  in  his  day,  one  a  very  early,  and 
almost  unknown,  drawing  of  Shakespeare's 
bust  in  Holy  Trinity,  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
The  printed  books  naturally  included  the  vari- 
ous editions  of  the  famous  Antiquities — the 
Coventry  edition  of  1765  was  originally  sold  in 
seventy  sixpenny  numbers — as  well  as  his  Baron- 
age of  England,  the  huge  Monasticon  Anglicanum, 
of  which  Dugdale  shared  the  authorship  with 
Roger  Dodsworth,  and  his  history  of  old  St. 
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Paul's  Cathedral,  so  valuable  for  its  unique  rec- 
ord of  features  which  were  to  vanish  in  the 
Great  Fire. 

Notable  William  and  Mary  House 

H ANBURY  HALL,  near  Droitwich, 
which  has  been  acquired  by  the  National 
Trust  under  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Vernon,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  William  and 
Mary  houses  in  the  English  Midlands.  Built  by 
Thomas  Vernon,  a  wealthy  Worcestershire 
lawyer  whose  initials  appear  on  the  entrance 
front,  it  is  of  attractive  slim  bricks,  with  stone 
dressings,  modillion  cornice,  and  the  usual 
hipped  roofs  and  dormers  of  its  time.  The  hand- 
some dining-  and  drawing-rooms  were  subse- 
quently redecorated,  but  generally  the  house  has 
undergone  little  alteration  since  the  time  of 
lawyer  Vernon,  whose  imposing  monument  is 
among  those  in  Hanbury  Church.  An  interest- 
ing series  of  chimney-pieces  includes  one, 
earlier  than  the  mansion,  which  is  said  to  have 
come  from  the  old  Palace  of  Tickenhill,  near 
Bewdley.  The  walls  of  the  graceful  staircase  are 
decorated  with  very  large  paintings  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill  and  his  assistants.  Hanbury 
Hall  has  an  unexpected  connexion  with  Tenny- 
son's romantic  'Lord  of  Burleigh".  Henry  Cecil, 
later  first  Marquess  of  Exeter,  married  as  his 
first  wife  Emma  Vernon,  the  heiress  of  Han- 
bury, and  eventually  became  life-tenant  of  the 
estate 

A  Note  on  Jo:  Carleton 

AMONG  the  pictures  given  to  Leeds  City 
.  Art  Gallery  and  Temple  Newsam  House 
by  Lord  Halifax  in  1948  is  a  large  canvas  of  the 
Supper  at  Emmaus  inscribed:  J.  Carletoti  fecit 
1636.  Preserved  with  it  is  a  note  dated  26th 
November,  1636:  'Received  the  day  and  yeare 
above  written  the  sume  often  pounds  in  full  of 
all  reckoings  due  or  owing  unto  me  by  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram  the  yonge  Knight  I  say  received 
— per  me  Jo:  Carleton.'  The  picture  is  men- 
tioned in  most  of  the  Temple  Newsam  inven- 
tories. In  about  1730  it  hung  in  the  Gallery  with- 
out a  frame  and  was  valued  at  jTi  5s.  od.  In  1808 
it  was  valued  at  £15.  The  composition  is  based 
on  Titian's  painting  of  the  subject  now  in  the 
Louvre,  which  Carleton  could  have  seen  in  the 
collection  of  Charles  I,  who  bought  it  in  1627 
(K.  T.  Parker,  Arte  Veneta,  1952,  page  19).  The 
figure  of  Cleopas,  to  the  right,  is  taken  from 
Titian  with  little  alteration,  and  the  figures  of 
Christ  and  St.  Luke  are  clearly  inspired  by  his 
work.  Carleton  found  it  necessary  to  adjust  the 
symmetry  of  the  composition,  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  him  to  contrast  his  picture  with  the 
work  which  inspired  it. 

Professor  Waterhouse  has  noted  three  por- 
traits at  S  win  ton  Castle  which  have  always  been 
attributed  to  Carleton  and  are  almost  certainly 
by  him  (Painting  in  Britain,  1530-1790,  page  39). 
He  also  suggests  that  the  portrait  of  Lord 
Speaker  Williams  in  the  Muniment  Room  at 
Westminster  Abbey  may  be  by  him.  Some 
years  ago,  in  a  comer  of  the  cellar  at  Temple 
Newsam,  a  badly  tattered  canvas  was  discovered, 
folded  up  and  beyond  hope  of  repair.  It  meas- 
ures 90  by  in  in.  and  has  probably  been  cut  at 


the  sides.  The  painting  represents  the  Last 
Supper  and  seems  to  have  similarities  of  hand- 
ling with  Carleton's  Supper  at  Emmaus.  The 
figures  are  once  again,  as  far  as  may  be  seen,  de- 
rived from  Italian  sources,  but  the  scene  is  lit  by 
a  hanging  lamp  which  casts  strong  shadows 
giving  a  Carravagesque  effect  possibly  derived 
from  Honthorst.  The  picture  is  probably 
identical  with  a  'larg  alter-piece'  said  to  be  by 
Carleton  which  was  relined,  mended  and 
cleaned  in  1750  by  John  Bouttats  at  a  cost  of 
£,S  15s.  6d.  It  probably  hung  in  the  old  chapel 
until  that  room  was  turned  into  a  kitchen  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century. 

Of  Carleton's  life  nothing  is  known.  As  he 
signs  himself  Jo:  his  Christian  name  may  have 
been  either  Joseph  or  Joshua.  As  his  only  certain 
works  are  in  Yorkshire,  he  may  have  been  a 
Yorkshireman,  but  the  name  is  not  uncommon 
and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  connect  him  with 
any  one  Jo:  Carleton  recorded  in  parish  regis- 
ters. Searches  in  many  sources  have  failed  to  re- 
veal anything,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  note  may 
bring  forth  more  information. 

Moonlight  at  Netley  Abbey 

IN  an  article  by  R.  B.  Beckett  on  Constable's 
honeymoon  (Connoisseur,  April,  1952), 
mention  was  made  of  a  watercolour  by  him 
called  Netley  Abbey  by  Moonlight.  At  the  time 
of  writing  this  was  known  only  from  an  entry 
in  the  sale  catalogue  of  his  son  Charles  Con- 
stable's collection,  sold  at  Christie's  on  nth 
July,  1887,  when  it  was  bought  in  by  the  family 
(Lot  62).  It  recently  reappeared  in  the  same 
rooms,  still  bearing  the  stencil  number  of  the 
earlier  sale  on  the  back  of  a  broken  frame.  My 
illustration  shows  what  it  looks  like.  It  is  not,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  a  page  from  the 
sketch-book  of  1S16,  for  which  the  measure- 


ments are  slightly  too  large  (5  J  by  7§  in.),  but  of 
much  later  date.  It  was  evidently  worked  up 
from  the  oil-sketch  of  the  ruins  reproduced  with 
the  article  mentioned  above,  and  shows  signs  of 
Constable's  technique  in  the  1830's:  such  as 
scratching  with  the  point  of  a  penknife  for  the 
lights.  In  style  it  clcsely  resembles  the  illustra- 
tions which  Constable  was  doing  for  Gray's 
Elegy  in  1833,  and  may  originally  have  been  in- 
tended for  inclusion  as  the  night  scene  in  that 
series. 

Moonlight  had  a  fascination  for  Constable  at 
all  times  in  his  life.  His  first  known  landscape  in 
oils  was  a  moonlit  view  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk, 
painted  in  imitation  of  Cranch  in  1796  (see 
Country  Life,  10th  October,  1952,  page  1077); 
one  of  his  earliest  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Academy 
was  A  Landscape:  Moonlight,  shown  in  1805 :  and 
in  1832  he  exhibited  a  Moonlight.  However,  very 
few  of  these  moonlight  studies  have  survived. 

Tudor  Church  Plate  of  Cornwall 

THE  display  of  Tudor  church  plate  arranged 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Miles  Brown  at  the  St. 
Ives  Festival  of  Music  and  the  Arts  brought  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  a  representative  number 
of  pieces  of  sixteenth-century  plate  in  which 
Cornwall  is  so  rich.  Nearly  one  hundred  pieces 
of  Elizabethan  plate  exist  among  church  plate  in 
the  Diocese  of  Truro. 

Most  of  the  work  of  Elizabethan  date  in  the 
county  is  from  the  hands  of  West  Country 
makers,  of  whom  a  number  worked  in  Exeter 
and  other  Devon  towns.  A  characteristic  com- 
mon to  the  Exeter  craftsmen  is  the  flattened  hp. 
From  1570  to  1580  the  most  prominent  gold- 
smith in  Exeter  was  John  Jons,  and  Iris  work 
survives  in  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
Elizabethan  plate  in  the  diocese.  In  the  exhibi- 
tion there  was  a  Communion  cup  (No.  3),  of 
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date  c.  1573,  from  Vcryan,  and  a  paten  (No.  4), 
which  might  have  been  a  domestic  plate,  from 
Warleggan.  Both  carry  the  mark  ions.  A  cup 
and  paten  from  St.  Michael  Caerhayes  (No.  2), 
bearing  both  the  Exeter  mark  and  the  Exeter  lip, 
were  the  work  of  John  Yeds,  or  Eydes,  and  are 
the  only  examples  of  the  work  of  this  fine 
maker  in  the  county.  Eston,  another  Exeter 
craftsman,  was  represented  in  a  fine  silver- 
mounted  stoneware  flagon,  from  the  parish  of 
Mcnheniot  (No.  6) :  and  Mathew,  a  goldsmith 
of  Barnstaple,  whose  work  was  of  a  high  order, 
was  represented  by  a  Communion  cup  from 
Lawhitton. 

Silver  Salver  by  Pargeter 

THE  large  circular  salver  illustrated,  recently 
acquired  for  Temple  Newsam  House,  York- 
shire, was  presented  in  1736  to  Roger  Gale,  an 
eminent  Yorkshire  antiquary,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  office  of  treasurer  to  the  Royal  Society. 
It  is  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  society  sur- 
mounted by  an  inscription  which  reads:  Societas 
Regalis  Loud.  Rogero  Gale  Arm.  ob  quaesturam  bene 
et  fideliter  gestam  D.D.  In  the  delicate  rococo 
border  the  arms  and  crest  of  Gale  are  incorpor- 
ated. Gale  had  resigned  his  post  on  30th  No- 
vember, 1736,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Soc  iety  on  7th  December,  'a  motion  was 
made  and  Seconded  by  the  President  and  Mr. 
Folkes  th.it  thanks  should  be  recorded  to  Mr. 
Gale  for  his  Services  to  the  Society  in  the  pru- 
dent and  careful  Management  of  their  Affairs 
during  his  Treasurership  and  that  he  should  be 
desired  to  accept  of  seine  small  present  as  a 
memorial  of  their  Acknowledgment.  Where- 
upon it  was  pul  Balot  and  agreed  to 
Nemine  Contradiceni  a  present  should  be 
made  to  Mr.  Gale  of  a  of  plate  to  the  value 
of  Twenty-five  Guin<  irms  of  the 


Society  engraven  on  it,  and  a  proper  inscription 
on  the  occasion.'  On  8th  February,  1736/7,  the 
new  treasurer  showed  the  council  the  salver, 
which  was  approved.  The  salver  bears  the  Lon- 
don hall-mark  for  1736  and  a  somewhat  worn 
maker's  mark  which  may  have  been  that  of 
Richard  Pargeter  (C.  J.  Jackson,  English  Gold- 
smiths and  their  Marks,  1905,  page  176),  who  was 
w  orking  at  this  time. 

Roger,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Gale,  later 
Dean  of  York,  was  born  in  1672.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Paul's  School,  where  his  father  was 
High  Master,  and  went  up  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  in  1691,  obtaining  a  fellowship  six 
years  later.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1702, 
Roger  Gale  came  into  the  family  estate  of 
Scruton  in  the  North  Riding.  Entering  Parlia- 
ment in  1705,  he  represented  Northallerton 
until  1 710,  but  his  talents  did  not  lie  in  politics. 
In  1 7 1 4  be  was  appointed  Commissioner  for 
Stamp  Duties  and  in  171 5  Commissioner  for 
Excise,  but  he  was  displaced  from  the  latter 
office  m  1735  to  make  room  for  one  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  favourites.  He  devoted  his 
life,  however,  to  antiquarian  pursuits  and  was 
the  first  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries as  well  as  being  treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Society.  A  prominent  antiquary,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  several  publications  and  assisted 
Francis  Drake  in  the  writing  of  Eboracurn.  Coins 
and  Roman  antiquities  were  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  his  study.  He  died  on  24th  June,  1744,  at 
Scruton. 

Hedgehog  Cup  on  Loan  to 
Switzerland 

DURING  his  recent  visit  to  America  with 
other  museum  directors,  Dr.  Fritz  Gysin, 
director  ot  the  Schwcizerisches  Landesmuseum, 
Zurich,  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 


four  important  drinking-vessels  (see  pages  82-6) 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Martin  of 
New  York. 

As  a  result,  Dr.  Gysin  tells  me  that  Mr.  Martin 
has  arranged  that  his  copper-gilt  Zurich  Hedge- 
hog Drinking-cup  (1522)  shall  be  exhibited  on 
loan  at  the  Landesmuseum  during  the  summer 
months  of  this  year  and  possibly  indefinitely. 
The  cup  will  travel  'home'  this  month. 

Colour-plate:  Cover 

TN  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Valentiner,  the 
J.  Portrait  of  a  Warrior  (on  panel,  1 5 1  by  I2f  in.) 
reproduced  on  our  cover  is  an  original  and 
finely  preserved  work  by  Rembrandt,  painted 
circa  1628.  It  is  executed  with  much  freedom  in 
the  technique  and  an  intense  and  robust  colour 
scheme.  The  sitter  is  also  represented  in  a  paint- 
ing formerly  in  the  Thyssen  Collection,  but  the 
present  picture  is  not  a  copy  of  the  latter.  Nor 
is  the  Thyssen  painting  a  copy  of  the  one  now 
shown,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mortimer 
Brandt,  11  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22. 

The  difference  in  detail  and  the  slight  shifting 
in  the  pose  seem  to  prove  that  the  two  subjects 
were  painted  at  the  same  time  from  the  same 
model,  the  artist  of  the  Brandt  picture  sitting 
nearer  to  the  model  and  slightly  to  the  left, 
whilst  the  other  artist,  who  is,  in  Dr.  Valen- 
tiner's  opinion,  Livens,  was  sitting  farther  back 
and  to  the  right.  A  similar  relationship  can  be 
found  in  some  drawings  from  the  same  period 
of  Rembrandt  and  Livens  in  Volume  II  of  Dr. 
Valentiner's  book  on  Rembrandt  drawings. 

Colour-plates:  Francois  Boucher 

FEW  artists  could  have  enjoyed  life  so  fully 
and  expressed  that  enjoyment  so  happily  as 
Francois  Boucher.  Born  in  1703,  he  was  to  live 
through  a  period  of  voluptuous  elegance,  in 
which  the  arts  were  regarded  as  essential.  Al- 
though Boucher's  father  is  said  to  have  been  'an 
inferior  designer  little  favoured  by  fortune',  he 
must  have  been  well  aware  of  his  son's  prodigi- 
ous talent  and  determined  that  the  boy  should 
succeed:  so  at  the  age  of  fifteen  we  find  him 
already  in  Lemoyne's  studio  learning  all  'the 
tricks  of  the  trade'  and  winning  praise  by  a  pic- 
ture of  a  Judgment  of  Susanna. 

By  the  age  of  thirty  Boucher  achieved 
academic  honours  with  his  Renanld  et  Armide, 
and  thenceforward  his  life  was  one  of  uninter- 
rupted good  fortune.  He  devoted  it  to  the 
beauties  of  pagan  myths  and  pastorales,  painting, 
withal,  a  few  masterly  portraits  of  women, 
among  which  those  of  La  Pompadour  were  and 
still  are  universally  famous. 

Boucher's  temperament  had  just  that  lyrical 
quality  that  found  in  lovely  women  and  children 
a  reason  d'etre  of  art,  and  if  he  never  saw  human- 
ity with  the  profound  philosophical  sentiment 
of  his  contemporary,  Chardin,  his  feeling  for 
grace  has  an  enchantment  of  its  own. 

Boucher's  world  was  a  kind  of  Elysium  where 
youth,  beauty  and  love  lived  in  perpetual  joy 
amid  the  roses.  His  many  pastorales  showing 
sophisticated  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  dis- 
creetly amorous  in  sylvan  landscapes  are  not  so 
much  fantasies  as  the  desire  of  Parisian  society  to 
escape  from  the  pressure  and  danger  ot  a  civiliza- 
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tion  which  was  within  earshot  of  the  crack  of 
revolutionary  doom. 

First  painter  to  the  King  and  friend  of  La 
Pompadour,  the  artist  revelled  in  that  aristo- 
cratic gaiety  and  irresponsibility  which  were  to 
bring  about  their  own  eclipse  in  the  terror  of 
1795.  But  in  the  meantime,  life  was  delightful 
to  him  and  other  privileged  ones  who  had  the 
favour  and  patronage  of  the  Court.  His  genius 
adapted  itself  perfectly  to  an  era  of  exquisite 
taste  and  culture,  and  if  nothing  else  by  Boucher 
but  his  portraits  of  La  Pompadour  had  survived 
we  should  have  sufficient  evidence  of  the  artist's 
supremely  worldly  style  and  the  irresistible 
power  of  the  woman  behind  the  throne.  La 
Pompadour  was  so  obviously  his  inspiration 
that  we  feel  her  allure  in  many  a  pagan  goddess 
that  came  as  by  magic  from  Boucher's  facile 
mind  and  hand. 

The  two  little  pastorale  subjects  in  the 
possession  of  Frank  T.  Sabin  of  London  and 
reproduced  in  colour  on  pages  108  and  109.  are 
typical  examples  of  the  artist's  work.  Though 
only  1  if  in.  wide  by  oi  in.  deep,  they  are  re- 
plete with  a  wealth  of  detail.  Here  are  Boucher's 
ptitti  attired  as  little  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
hazarding  their  first  steps  in  love's  'minuet',  as 
it  were:  and,  judging  by  their  self-assurance, 
doing  quite  well. 

The  date  of  these  two  pictures  can  possibly  be 
linked  with  that  attaching  to  the  exquisite  set  of 
panels  which  Boucher  painted  for  Madame  de 
Pompadour  in  1755,  all  of  which  represent 
children  at  play.  There  is  also  a  set  of  four  over- 
doors  of  this  date  which  Boucher  painted  for 
her.  These  bear  a  considerable  comparison, 
though  the  figures  are  grown  up.  The  same 
small  round  watermill  (page  109)  also  occurs  in 
several  of  Boucher's  landscapes,  and  features  in 
one  of  the  overdoors  mentioned  above.  The 
sculptured  and  festooned  vase  (page  108)  also 
appears  in  a  further  picture. 

Boucher's  works,  whether  large  or  small,  are 
very  colourful,  and  his  flesh-painting  is  unmis- 
takably his  for  what  might  be  described  as  a 
luminous  and  rosy  fragrance.  Boucher  died  in 
1770.  a  generation  before  the  regime  was 
drowned  in  sanguinary-  chaos. 

Colour-plate:  Van  .Mieris 

AS  a  complement  to  the  Apothecary's  Cabinet, 
il  described  by  R.  W.  Symonds  in  The  Connois- 
seur (September,  1953),  I  am  now  able,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Sir  Francis  Glyn  to  whom  the 
picture  belongs,  to  illustrate  in  colour  (page  127) 
The  Apothecary's  Shop,  by  Willem  van  Mieris 
(1662.  Ley  den.  1747).  It  is  a  panel.  16^  by  1 3  f  in. 
Former  collections:  M.  Cremer.  sold  Rotter- 
dam. 1 8 16:  Berkely  Owen:  John  Walter,  Bear 
Wood.  Literature:  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonne 
(Vol.  I,  No.  52,  and  supplement  No.  44).  This 
picture  was  also  exhibited  at  the  Slatter  Gallery, 
London,  in  the  1941  exhibition  there  ot  Dutch 
and  Flemish  Masters. 

Castles  in  Scotland 

SCOTTISH  castles  have  a  personality,  tex- 
ture and  character  entirely  ot  their  own: 
and  the  Scots  have  always  had  their  own  con- 
ception of  architecture   There  are  tew  coun- 


ties, too,  where  the  native  architecture,  especi- 
ally of  its  Castles,  the  individual  construction  of 
which  makes  them  immediately  identifiable 
with  Scotland,  more  aptly  reflects  the  broad 
lines  of  its  rugged  history,  the  habits  and  re- 
quirements of  its  people,  and  their  method  ot 
satisfying  their  peculiar  needs,  than  Scotland. 

Yet  until  Oliver  Hill  produced  his  recent  im- 
posing and  vastly  interesting  volume  (Scottish 
Castles  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
Country  Life.  London.  6  gns.),  remarkably  little 
was  generally  known  of  the  particular  architec- 
ture of  Scotland,  of  which  its  castles  form  such  a 
prominent  part.  And  those  which  Mr.  Hill  tells 
of  in  298  pages  are  displayed  with  absorbing 
interest  and  with  admirable  photographic  clarity. 

Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  scholarly  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject  by  Christopher  Hussey,  whose 
introduction  gives  the  historical  background  to 
it.  And  it  is  not  long  before  it  is  seen  that  Scottish 
domestic  architecture  is  directly  descended  from 
the  Peel  Tower,  and  that  no  completely  dom- 
estic building  was  erected  until  after  the  Union. 
A  particularly  suitable  example  of  this  deriva- 
tion is  given  in  the  splendid  construction  of 
Borthwick  Castle  (Midlothian),  built  in  1430. 
And  a  later  type  of  castle,  evolved  from  the 
diminishing  need  for  fortification,  where  a 
house  was  put  on  top  of  the  tower  and  corbelled 
out  where  it  projected,  can  be  studied  in  such 
constructions  as  Craigievar  Castle,  with  its 
pinky-white  walls  and  silver-grey  roofs,  six- 
teenth-century Midmar  and  Castle  Fraser.  all  in 
Aberdeenshire. 

'French  influence,"  writes  John  Fleming  of 
this  book,  "has  sometimes  been  suggested  to  ex- 
plain the  exuberant  and  unbalanced  massing  on 


the  upper  storeys,  but  their  purely  native  origin 
is  made  clear  by  comparison  with  the  contem- 
porary French  work  at  Falkland  and  Stirling. 
The  Scottish  castle  style  is.  in  fact,  a  vernacular 
and  none  of  the  buildings  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hill 
was  architect-designed  (except  the  splendid  south 
front  at  Thirlestane,  designed  by  Sir  William 
Bruce  in  1671.  according  to  his  correspondence 
with  Lauderdale,  printed  in  Mylne's  Master 
Masons  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland).' 

It  is  all  the  more  surprising  how  rich  an  effect 
these  local  masons  managed  to  achieve  with 
their  limited  repertoire  of  architectural  orna- 
ment. In  contrast  to  the  gaucherics  of  the  ex- 
teriors, a  considerable  degree  of  sophistication 
is  displayed  in  interior  decoration,  for  which 
foreign  craftsmen  were  generally  employed. 
The  tamous  plastervvork  ceilings  in  the  Glamis. 
Muchalls.  Craigievar  group  were  all  done  by 
English  plasterers  about  1620. 

Mr.  Hill's  book  is  not  confined  only  to  archi- 
tecture. He  treats,  also,  of  furniture,  tapestry 
and  needlework,  iron,  wood  and  metalwork. 
painted  walls  and  ceilings  and  silverware.  It  is 
dedicated  by  gracious  permission  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother. 

Note  on  Battersea 

A CONTEMPORARY  recently  recorded 
the  bringing  to  fight  of  a  series  of  announce- 
ments in  the  eighteenth-century  Gazetteer  and 
London  Daily  Advertiser  referring  to  the  sale  by 
auction  of  the  contents  of  the  York  House  enamel 
manufactory  at  Battersea.  The  auction  had  long 
been  known  from  a  reprint  of  an  advertisement 
by  Chaffers  (W.  Chaffers:  Marks  and  Monograms 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  13th  edn.,  1912,  page 


To  be  fold  by  A  U  C  T  I  O  N, 

By  Order  of  the  Aifignecs,  on  Monday  the  7th  of  (one  and  the 
following  Days,  at  York-Place  at  Barter  ea  in  Surry: 

Tli  E  Houfliold  Furniture  and  entire 
Stock,  cf  Stephen,  Theodore  [anffn,  E.qj  confiftingofa 
great  Variety  of  beautiful  enamelled  Pictures,  Snuff  Boxes,  Watch- 
Cafes,  Bottle-Tickets,  &c.  great  Variety  of  the  like  Enamel 
not  completely  finished,  great  Variety  of  Blank  Enamels  of  vari- 
ous S;z=:s,  Copper-  frames  icr  mounting  of  the  unfinifhed  EnaaieU, 
With  all  the  Utenfils,  belonging  to  the  Manufactory;  as  alfo 
a  great  Number  o£  Copper- Plates  beautifully  engravcdjby  the  be* 
Hands,  fome  hundred  Dozens  ot"  Stone  Plates  and  Cu;h  TUes, 
painted  and  plain,  with  many  other  Particulars,  which  will  be 
fpec.fied  in  l  e  printed  Catalogues,  which  will  be  leady  to  be 
delivered  a:  the  Houfe  on  Thurfday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  next, 
the  Days  of  Viewing,  by  T.  Humphreys,  Uphotiter.  in  St.  PauTj 
Ctauch-Va-.d,  an.!  Mr.  Cheflfon,  Upholder  in  FenchVirch-ftreet. 

N.  I  he  l*lace  Is  m  t  pieaf«mt]y  fituated,  with  a  convenient 
Creek  for  Barnes  and  Boats  coming  up  to  t  *j  H  ufo,  which  has 
b  e:.  Sited  up  at  a  very  g:e.»t  Ex,)cnce,  with  every  Kind  of  Conve- 
niency  for  carrying  on  the  Ufanufa&c  /.  If. any  Vcrfon  lh^ld 
think  i  fcontin  lirg  the  fa  id  Bufmefs,  they  mv/  be  treated  with  by 
the  A!:* cr.-c-.  btfcie  the  Day  of  .^a'e. 

EXTRACT  FROM  "GENERAL  EVENING  POST'.  ZQTH  MAY.  I -56.  ANNOUNCING  STEPHEN  THEO.  JANSSEN's  SALE 
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976),  but  no  reference  to  the  source  was  given 
and  the  date  of  the  sale  was  a  non-existent  one: 
there  was  no  such  date  as  Monday,  8th  June,  in 
1756.  It  is  now  known  that  the  Chaffers  version 
misprinted  (or  reprinted  a  misprint)  the  word 
Stone  as  Stove,  and  lost  the  entire  meaning  of  a 
sentence  referring  to  stoneware  plates.  Further, 
it  is  understood  that  the  late  Gerald  Mander,  the 
collector  and  student  of  English  enamels,  long 
suspected  that  the  reference  to  Black  Enamels 
should  read  Blank  Enamels.  However,  none  of 
the  newly-found  advertisements  clarified  that 
point:  all  eight  of  them   referred  to  Black 


RARE  WIILIAM  &  MARY  SMAll  SILVER  TANKARD  : 
MAKER'S  MARK  BB,  CRESCENT,  LONDON,  1691, 
WT.  24  OZS.  :  THOS.  LUMI  1  y.   !  ISURY  ST.,  S.W.I 


Enamels.  A  further  discovery,  this  time  in  the 
General  Evening  Post  (see  illustration)  for  Satur- 
day, 29th  May,  1756  (No.  3496),  confirms  the 
suspicion.  The  notice  was  repeated  in  the  three 
following  issues  of  this  bi-weekly  journal  and 
was  in  the  same  terms,  with  the  exception  that 
the  word  Thursday  was  omitted  from  the  list  of 
days  when  the  catalogues  of  the  sale  would  be 
ready. 


TRADE  NEWS 


One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Guns 

SHORTLY  after  she  was  launched  the 
French  1 30-gun  ship  Vengeur,  a  model  of 
which,  in  the  possession  of  the  Parker  Gallery, 
London,  is  shown  on  this  page,  was  renamed 
Imperial,  and  in  180  s  was  flagship  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Ganteaume  at  Brest.  Later  in  the  same 
year  Imperial,  then  wearing  the  flag  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Leissegues  and  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Julian  Bigot,  broke  through  Cornwallis's 
blockade  with  seven  other  ships  of  the  line  and 
made  for  the  West  Indies.  This  squadron  was 
brought  to  action  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir  J.  T. 
Duckworth,  Bt.,  K.G.,  off  San  Domingo,  6th 
February,  1806.  The  Imperial,  shattered  by  the 
fire  of  H.M.S.  Atlas,  Canopus  and  Superb,  ran 
aground  and  was  burnt  by  the  crews  of  the 
frigates  Acasta  and  Magicienne. 

This  fine  model  was  made  by  French  prison- 
ers from  the  Napoleonic  wars  whilst  captive  in 
Britain,  1798-18 17.  The  hull  is  planked  and 
fastened  with  copper  rivets,  and  below  water- 
line  is  sheathed  with  copper  plates.  Fine  carv- 
ings decorate  the  stern,  bow  and  figure-head, 


and  great  attention  has  been  given  to  deck 
fittings  which  include  water-butts,  binnacle, 
belfry,  capstans  and  cannons.  The  rigging  is 
original  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
and  the  lines  are  finely  graduated  to  scale. 

Anglicized  version  of  the  ship's  name,  the 
Avenger,  is  carved  on  the  stern.  Dimensions: 
length  from  bowsprit  to  stern,  29  inches;  from 
keel  to  tip  of  mainmast,  21  inches.  Width  of 
main  yard,  8|  inches.  The  model  is  fitted  on  its 
contemporary  inlaid  wooden  base,  also  made  by 
French  prisoners-of-war. 

Rare  Tankard 

AN  item  of  antique  silver  which  was  con- 
jLX.  sidered  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  included  in 
the  famous  Sassoon  Loan  Exhibition  at  35  Park 
Lane,  London,  in  1929  is  a  piece  which  can 
thereafter  claim  permanent  importance.  Those 
who  recall  it  will  remember  it  as  one  of  the 
most  extensive  loan  exhibitions  of  its  kind  ever 
held  and  where  important  silver  was  shown  from 
Royal  sources,  internationally-famous  private 
collections,  the  English  universities  and  else- 
where. 

The  rare  William  and  Mary  small  silver  tank- 
ard shown  on  this  page  was  exhibit  No.  124  in 
this  exhibition  and  was  illustrated  in  the  cata- 
logue. Originally  in  the  E.  G.  Raphael  Collec- 
tion, it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Lum- 
ley  Limited,  3  Bury  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

In  addition  to  its  armorials  it  has  a  rare  and 
entirely  flat  cover  and  no  step  to  the  base.  The 
maker's  mark  is  BB  and  crescent,  London,  1691. 
Its  weight  is  24  ozs.  The  arms  are  those  of 
Thomas  Western  of  Rivenhall  Place,  County 
Essex,  son  of  Thomas  Western,  M.P.,  by  Mary, 
sister  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Richard  Shirley,  Bt.,  of 
Preston,  County  Sussex. 

Leonard  Knight  Moves 

MOVE  to  more  commodious  premises  is 
announced  by  Leonard  Knight  Ltd., 
formerly  of  89  Park  Lane,  London.  The  new 
premises  are  situated  next  to  the  Connaught 
Hotel  at  10  Mount  Street,  London,  W.i.  Here 
Leonard  Knight  will  continue  to  deal  in  fine 
English  works  of  art,  and  especially  in  important 
examples  of  furniture. 

The  piece  shown  on  the  facing  page  is  an 
example  of  a  small,  desirable  Chippendale 
mahogany  secretaire  shallow  cabinet  with  fitted 
shelf  above.  It  possesses  all  the  features  so  desir- 
able in  any  piece  of  furniture  of  this  nature: 
colour,  patination  and  quality.  The  top  drawer 
falls  in  the  front  including  the  fitted  frieze  dis- 
closing a  compact  arrangement  of  pigeon-holes 
and  small  drawers.  Size:  4  ft.  4  in.  (high  over- 
all), 2  ft.  8  in.  (wide),  1  ft.  3  in.  (back  to  front), 
2  ft.  6|  in.  (high  over  writing  fall). 

A  Van  Cleve  in  Cologne 

ONE  of  the  oldest  established  businesses 
concerned  with  the  acquisition  and  selling 
of  works  of  art  in  Germany  is  the  Abels  Gallery 
of  Cologne.  It  was  founded  thirty-five  years  ago 
by  Hermann  Abels,  who  originally  lived  in 
Paris  and  Vienna.  The  successful  evolution  of 
the  business  was  stopped  by  the  Second  World 
War,  when  the  galleries  at  Wallrafplatz  were 
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DESIRABLE  SMALL  CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY  SEC- 
RETAIRE OF  FINE  COLOUR  &  QUALITY  :  SEE  STORY 
'LEONARD  KNIGHT  MOVES'  (TO  MOUNT  ST.,  W.l) 

destroyed.  Now  the  founder  and  his  son, 
Giinther  Abels,  have  reopened  their  business  at 
Stadtwaldgiirtel  32,  near  Cologne's  Stadtwald. 
In  eight  rooms  there  they  offer  for  sale  Old 
Master  paintings  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  to 
the  art  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Besides  Dutch 
and  Flemish  works  there  are  also  to  be  seen  pic- 
tures by  the  French  and  German  Impressionists. 

Tlie  Madonna  with  the  Cherries,  by  Joos  van 
Cleve  (1500-54)  seen  here  (panel,  74  by  53  cm.), 
was  painted  circa  1535  and  is  the  best  of  a  num- 
ber of  different  versions  of  this  composition. 
The  execution  of  the  landscape,  especially, 
makes  this  subject  surpass  other  versions.  It  was 
for  very  many  years  in  the  Duke  of  Meiningen's 
collection,  and  has  been  referred  to  in  literature 
on  the  artist  by  Friedlander  (Altniederldndischc 
Malerei),  by  Baldass  and  by  Winkler. 

A  Railway  Exhibition 

IN  these  jet-propelled  days  the  railway  train, 
however  fast  and  comfortable,  has  become 
something  of  an  antique.  A  glance  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  old  railway  prints  at  Frank  Sabin's  Rut- 
land Gate,  London,  gallery,  writes  Adrian 
Bury,  is  a  revelation  not  only  of  antiquarian 
facts,  but  of  the  ingenuity  of  early  Victorian 
artists  in  assembling  those  facts  for  aesthetic 
purpose. 

The  inter-war  artists  of  the  present  century, 
who  thought  they  had  discovered  the  beauty  of 
gasholders,  were  anticipated  by  those  who 
made  pictures  and  prints  out  of  the  railway. 
Even  Ruskin,  who  fulminated  against  the  iron 
horse,  could  he  have  seen  this  exhibition,  must 
have  agreed  that  railways,  bridges  and  viaducts, 
properly  arranged  in  the  landscape,  and  horse- 
trams  on  rails,  had  a  fascination  of  their  own.  It 
depended,  of  course,  on  the  artist's  powers  of 
draughtsmanship,  composition  and  vision. 

For  instance,  the  print  of  the  Improved  Street 


Railway  Carriage,  with  the  Marble  Arch  in  the 
background  and  sedate  Victorians  inside  and 
outside  these  strange  contraptions,  is  a  pictorial 
delight  and  curiosity.  An  i860  innovation,  this 
idea  of  transport  lasted  no  longer  than  one  year 
as  the  rails,  being  above  the  level  of  the  road, 
impeded  other  traffic.  This  is  a  very  rare  print, 
but  there  are  others  that  any  collector  might 
covet. 

A  well-known  print  is  the  one  entitled  Travel- 
ling oil  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
(1833),  first,  second  and  third  class,  and  also 
what  might  be  called  cattle  or  livestock  class. 

Old  Baker  Street  Station  on  the  Metropolitan, 
about  i860,  was  a  gloomy,  smoky  affair.  We 
can  see  the  narrow  gauge  for  metropolitan 
trains  and  the  wide  gauge  for  the  Great  Western 
ones  that  had  to  pass  through  this  station  in 
those  days. 

Many  are  the  viaducts  and  suspension  bridges 
that  'came  into  the  picture'  and  gave  the  land  or 
seascape  a  hint  of  the  advance  of  the  industrial 
and  machine-age  to  every  corner  of  the  world. 
How  interesting  are  the  prints  of  those  private 
railway  companies  long  ago  liquidated  or  re- 
cently merged  into  the  comprehensive  anonym- 
ity of  British  Railways. 

News  in  Brief 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen 
Mother  has  graciously  consented  to  become 
Patron  of  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and  Exhibi- 
tion, which  will  be  held  at  Grosvenor  House 
from  9th  to  24th  June.  The  American  Ambassa- 
dor in  London,  the  Hon.  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich, 
will  open  the  Fair. 

Appointment  —  I:  Mr.  Richard  Timewell, 
as  a  director  of  Sotheby's,  London. 

Appointment — 2:  Mr.  E.  F.  Croft-Murray. 


'MADONNA  WITH  THE  CHERRIES'  :  JOOS  VAN  CLEVE 

(1 500-1 554)  :  on  panel,  74  x  53  cm.,  c.  1535  : 

ABELS,  GEMALDE-GAL.,  STADTWALDGURTEL,  KOLN 


as  a  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings,  British  Museum. 

Award  of  the  annual  Archibald  prize  has 
gone  to  Mr.  Ivor  Hele,  South  Australian  artist, 
with  a  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Simpson  Newland, 
noted  Adelaide  surgeon. 

Institut  Beige  (6  Belgrave  Square,  London, 
S.W.i)  has  arranged  the  following  exhibitions: 
Constant  Permeke  (April)  and  Valerius  dc 
Saedeleer  (May). 


VIEW  OF  THE  CANTERBURY  &  WHITSTABLE  RAILWAY  :  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  LITHOGRAPHS  BY  BAYNES. 
PUBLISHED  BY  HENRY  WARD,  CANTERBURY  :  IOl  X  l63  IN.  :  FRANK  T.  SAB1N,  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON 
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ITALIAN  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  PIER- 
PONT  MORGAN  LIBRARY:  Cata- 
logue compiled  by  Meta  Harrsen  and 
George  K.  Boyce:  With  an  Introduction  by 
Bernard  Berenson:  (New  York:  The  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Library.  1953-  $20.00) 

CATALOGUES  and  monographs  devoted 
specifically  to  Italian  manuscripts  are, 
when  one  pauses  to  consider  with  feelings  not 
unmixed  with  dismay  the  immense  literature  on 
Italian  painting,  comparatively  rare.  Apart  from 
the  investigations  of  Milanese  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  compila- 
tions of  d'Ancona,  and  Professor  Salmi's  study 
of  Florentine  illumination,  the  lastingly  authori- 
tative work  so  far  achieved  has  been  Professor 
Toesca's  La  pittura  c  la  miniatura  nella  Lombardia, 
published  in  Milan,  1912,  and  the  various  essays 
included  in  his  contribution  on  mediaeval  art 
and  the  art  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  in  Storia 
delV  arte  italiana.  Vol.  I,  II  Medioevo  (Turin, 
1927)  and  Vol.  II,  II  Trecento  (Turin,  195 1). 
The  catalogue  of  the  Italian  manuscripts  in  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  published  to  com- 
memorate an  exhibition  recently  held,  is  there- 
fore particularly  welcome.  The  Library  houses 
one  of  the  most  important  collections  in  the 
world.  Some  163  Italian  manuscripts  range  in 
date  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries 
and,  although  sixty  have  been  omitted  since 
they  lacked  either  sufficient  distinction  or  signi- 
ficance, 103  manuscripts  arc  described,  many  of 
the  highest  quality;  59  manuscripts  arc  repre- 
sented in  the  excellent  plates,  not  the  least  in 
excellence  being  those  in  colour.  The  catalogue- 
has  been  compiled  with  careful,  diffident  schol- 
arship, and  Mr.  Berenson  has  provided  an 
introduction  which  includes  a  list  of  those 
manuscripts  which  'to  one  conditioned  like 
me',  as  he  remarks  rather  cryptically,  arc  the 
most  attractive. 

Some  of  the  manuscripts  catalogued  have 
been  previously  described,  either  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Manuscripts  and  Early  Printed  Boohs  from 
the  Libraries  o  f  William  Morris,  Richard  Bennett  .  .  . 
Nou>  Forming  Portion  of  the  Library  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  London,  1906,  or  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  held  at 
the  Library  in  1934;  and  discrete  accounts  of 
Italian  manuscripts  have  also  appeared  in  various 
other  catalogues  and  reports  issued  by  the 
Library.  But  one-third  of  the  manuscripts  has 
not  been  previously  described.  The  sequence 
adopted  is  chronological,  with  the  manuscripts 
grouped  by  region  or  by  centres  of  artistic  pro- 
duction. Not  only  the  well-known  schools  of 
illumination,  those  of  Florence,  Milan,  Ferrara 
and  Venice,  are  represented.  It  is  possible  also  to 
study  the  output  of  Polirone  and  Spoleto  in 
the  Eleventh  Century,  of  Bologna,  Padua  and 
Naples  in  the  F01  :nth  Century,  and  of 
Perugia  and  Cremon. <  fteenth  Century. 

In  addition,  the  compilers  included  twenty- 
two  autograph  letters  and         rii  >'  documents 


ranging  from  one  of  the  earliest  of  Macchia- 
velh's  official  letters  to  be  preserved,  written  in 
1499,  to  a  letter,  dated  8th  October,  1566,  from 
the  Dominican  mystic  Santa  Catherina  Riccia 
to  a  lady-in-waiting  of  Joanna  of  Austria,  the 
unhappy  wife  of  Francesco  dc'  Medici,  later 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  selection  includes 
letters  from  Cesare  Borgia,  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
Marsilio  Ficino,  Titian  and  Savonarola,  and 
there  are  autograph  poems  in  the  hand  of 
Torquato  Tasso. 

But  this  catalogue  should  be  of  interest  to  a 
wider  public  than  students  of  manuscripts  and 
collectors  of  autograph  letters  from  Renaissance 
notabilities.  Certainly  no  student  of  mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  art  can  afford  to  ignore  it. 
Here  he  may  see  the  Humanist  artist  imitating 
the  Romanesque  by  comparing  some  of  the 
ornament  in  the  Columella:  De  Rustica  from 
Ferrara,  dated  1469,  with  the  ornament  within 
the  initial  'O'  from  the  Martyrology  of  San 
Bartolomeo  di  Carpineto,  dating  from  the  last 
quarter  of  the  Eleventh  Century.  In  M.  819 
(No.  14  in  the  catalogue)  he  may  study  the  in- 
teresting example  of  a  Provencal  Chansonnier 
illustrated  in  Padua  under  the  influence  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Gaibana's  style  towards  the  end  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  Apart  from  its  unique 
cycle  of  illustrations,  and  such  iconographic 
rarefies  as  the  god  of  love  depicted  in  the  form 
of  a  crowned  cherub  with  three  faces,  the  text 
provides  us  with  one  of  the  most  important 
collections  of  Provencal  poetry  in  existence. 

Another  manuscript  from  a  Paduan  scriptor- 
ium, the  Bible  of  Nicolo  de  Montenaro,  written 
circa  1300,  presents  a  mixture  of  Bolognese  style 
with  drolleries  in  the  French  manner.  The  stu- 
dent of  the  Venetian  School  will  cease,  perhaps, 
to  be  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Jacopo 
Bellini,  if  he  looks  at  the  illustration  of  an  eques- 
trian combat  with  lance  and  sword  from  the 
Fior  di  Battaglia  by  Fiore  dei  Liberi  da  Pre- 
mariacco:  pen-and-ink  drawings  from  the  early 
Fifteenth  Century.  And  the  student  of  Manner- 
ism will  recognize  an  object  worthy  of  Vasari's 
praise  in  The  Hours  of  the  Virgin  of  Cardinal 
Alcssandro  Farnese,  illuminated  by  Giulio 
Clovio,  whom  Vasari  described  as  'the  new,  if 
smaller,  Michelangelo  of  our  time'. 

The  importance  of  this  publication  cannot  be 
sufficiently  stressed.  Throughout  the  world,  the 
collections  of  illuminated  manuscripts  are,  for 
the  most  part,  inadequately  catalogued;  the 
contents  of  numerous  libraries  are  still  hidden 
from  all  but  a  few  scholars  who  have  the  free- 
dom, energy  and  means  to  do  the  necessary 
work  of  exploration.  A  wider  knowledge  of 
manuscript  illumination  may  lead  to  the  solu- 
tion of  many  problems  of  style  and  iconography 
from  the  late  antique  period  to  the  high  Renais- 
sance. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  due  course  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  which  has  begun  so 
well  with  this  study  of  Italian  illumination,  will 
continue  their  survey  of  the  manuscripts  of 
other  countries  in  their  superb  collection. — J.  B. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  FREEMAN:  By  Black 
Knight:  (London:  Cassell  &  Co.  Ltd.  10s.  6d. 
net) 

FEW  animals,  either  in  fact  or  in  fable, 
could  have  enjoyed  a  happier  or  more  ro- 
mantic existence  than  Lady  Munnings's  peke, 
Black  Knight.  Fortunate  indeed  was  he  to  attach 
himself  to  the  House  of  Munnings  at  a  time 
when  aesthetic  and  social  history  was  so  full  of 
memorable  events.  No  peke,  even  one  belong- 
ing to  a  celestial  emperor,  could  have  seen, 
heard  and  partaken  of  such  wonderful  events. 
His  Honorary  Freemanship  of  the  City  of 
London  was  an  inevitable  and  appropriate  dis- 
tinction; for  so  much  of  his  life  has  been  spent 
in  assisting,  if  necessarily  discreetly,  at  Royal 
and  other  occasions.  Not  all,  however,  were 
great  occasions.  Black  Knight  is  just  as  happy  in 
the  country,  on  the  racecourse,  and  wherever 
life  moves  with  a  beautiful  rhythm.  The  essen- 
tial and  abiding  charm  of  this  book  is  the  poetic 
mind  behind  it.  Lady  Munnings  has  a  graceful 
and  imaginative  touch,  and  her  power  of  de- 
scription is  all  the  more  convincing  in  that  her 
style  is  so  lucid  and  simply  expressed,  as  befits 
the  theme.  I  venture  to  say  that  Black  Knight's 
delightful  impressions  will  enchant  innumerable 
readers  for  a  very  long  time.  Sir  Alfred  Mun- 
nings contributes  many  lively  sketches  to  the 
book.— A.  B. 

TALKS  ON  BOOK-COLLECTING:  Edited 
by  P.  H.  Muir:  (London:  Cassell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
12s.  6d.  net) 

THE  names  of  the  authors  of  these  seven 
essays  constitute  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
their  excellence;  for  they  include  some  of  the 
leading  personalities  in  the  bookselling  world. 
They  are :  P.  H.  Muir,  E.  P.  Goldschmidt,  Simon 
Nowell-Smith,  John  Carter,  Howard  M.  Nixon, 
Ifon  Kyrle  Fletcher  and  Ernest  Weil.  They 
were  originally  delivered  in  lecture  form  before 
an  audience  of  antiquarian  booksellers,  and, 
though  they  do  not  in  fact  demand  a  particu- 
larly advanced  knowledge  of  bibliography,  they 
are  couched  in  terms  that  give  the  reader  the 
very  agreeable  sensation  of  being  taken  into 
the  authors'  confidence  and  initiated  into  trade 
secrets. 

The  first  and  fourth  lectures  by  P.  H.  Muir 
and  J.  Carter  respectively  are  more  or  less  com- 
plementary and  together  provide  a  fascinating 
survey  of  trends  and  fashions  in  the  book- 
collecting  world.  The  stoicism  with  which  the 
bookseller  appears  to  regard  the  fashions  which 
may  bring  him  either  unexpected  riches  or  a 
wholly  unsaleable  stock  is  a  remarkable  trait. 
Fashions  in  book-collecting  evidently  obey 
strange  esoteric  laws,  and  are  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  such  obvious  trends  as  the  migration 
into  small  flats  which  knocked  the  bottom  out 
of  the  market  for  Italian  Renaissance  furniture 
and  works  of  art.  On  the  other  hand,  book- 
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collecting  fashions  have,  just  as  in  the  art  market, 
led  to  the  production  of  fakes,  as  those  will  re- 
call who  have  read  that  brilliant  study  of  T.  J. 
Wise's  spurious  nineteenth-century  pamphlets 
by  Pollard  and  Carter.  The  latter  author,  be- 
sides his  essay  in  the  work  reviewed  here,  has  an 
important  contribution  in  the  new  Connoisseur 
Concise  Encyclopaedia  oj  Antiques. 

Amongst  the  other  contributions  to  this  ex- 
tremely readable  symposium  is  an  amusing 
study  on  the  language  of  book-collecting  by  S. 
Nowell-Smith.  in  which  die  author  analyses  the 
conventions  of  the  bookseller's  catalogue,  and 
an  enlightening  paper  on  binding  and  binders 
by  H.  M.  Nixon.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  the  vast  literature  on  the  subject  of 
binding,  the  most  elementary  errors  concerning 
the  history  of  bookbinding  up  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  have  persisted  up  till  quite  recent  times. 
The  reason  appears  to  be  that  though  many  ex- 
cellent specialized  books  on  binding  have  been 
issued  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
main  text-books  are  still  works  which  first  ap- 
peared as  long  as  fifty  years  ago  or  even  more, 
and  now  persist  in  incompletely  amended  later 
editions.  This  essay,  which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
have  a  wide  circulation,  helps  to  demolish 
further  some  of  the  numerous  legends  which 
still  encumber  the  field.  The  remaining  essays 
are  concerned  with  manuscripts  (E.  P.  Gold- 
schmidt),  early  scientific  books  (Ernest  Weil) 
and  the  bibliography  of  the  theatre  (I.  F. 
Fletcher).— J.  F.  H. 

THE  PAINTINGS  OF  ZURBARAN:  By 

Martin  S.  Soria:  (London:  Phaidon  Press: 
200  pp.  (xiv  —  154  ill.)  —  100  pi.  —  9  in 
colour.  £ji  15s.  net) 

APPEARANCE  of  Zurbaran  in  a  Phaidon 
l\  publication  is  a  sign  that  he  is  no  longer  to 
be  considered  as  'caviare  to  the  general'.  The 
discovery  of  his  paintings  by  the  Napoleonic 
armies  led  to  a  special  vogue  for  them  in  France 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  but  they  have  had 
little  general  publicity  outside  Spain.  When  his 
works  were  first  exhibited  in  England  at  the 
sale  of  Louis  Philippe's  collection  at  Christie's 
in  1853  they  found  few  admirers.  The  'dark  and 
devotional'  Spanish  School  was  thought  to  be 
little  suited  to  'our  creed,  our  climate,  or  our 
castles'.  To-day,  however,  the  growing  cult  of 
Caravaggio  may  have  paved  the  way  for  a  wider 
appreciation  of  this  highly  individual  peninsular 
exponent  of  naturalism. 

hi  his  own  time  Zurbaran's  public  was  pecu- 
liarly specialized,  his  chief  patrons  being  mem- 
bers of  monastic  orders:  and  his  style  found  its 
most  characteristic  expression  in  scenes  of 
miracles  and  visions,  of  saints  in  prayer  and 
meditation,  subjects  which  he  invested  with  a 
quality  of  intense,  pious  devotion.  Having  been 
trained  in  Seville  at  the  same  time  as  Velazquez, 
Zurbaran  evolved  like  him  a  naturalistic  style 
that  is  generally  associated  with  Caravaggesque 
influence.  Unlike  Velazquez,  however,  he  did 
not  quickly  move  away  from  this  style:  indeed, 
he  intensified  it  during  the  ten  to  fifteen  years 
111  which  he  produced  all  his  major  works. 
Throughout  his  life  he  remained  essentially  a 


provincial  artist.  A  visit  to  the  Court  in  1634  had 
little  effect  on  his  evolution,  and  by  the  time  that 
he  returned  in  1658  to  settle  in  Madrid  his  style 
had  already  disintegrated  under  the  influence  of 
Murillo. 

The  present  volume,  which  provides  the  first 
catalogue  raisonne,  with  its  excellent  black-and- 
white  plates,  gives  a  fuller  impression  of  Zur- 
baran than  any  previous  publication.  The  col- 
oured plates  can  be  ignored.  Since  the  appear- 
ance of  Cascales'  and  Kehrer's  monographs 
earlier  in  the  century  many  new  facts  relating 
to  the  artist's  life  and  oeuvre  have  been  dis- 
covered. In  recent  years  the  Spanish  art  histor- 
ian, Maria  Luisa  Caturla,  has  brought  to  light  a 
number  of  documents  of  major  importance  in- 
cluding the  certificate  of  Zurbaran's  death  in 
Madrid  in  1664  and  the  record  of  payment 
made  to  him  in  1634  for  the  Labours  of  Hercules 
and  two  history  pieces  painted  for  the  Buen 
Retiro  Palace.  Moreover,  thanks  to  the  investi- 
gations of  M.  Guinard,  Dr.  Soria  and  others, 
many  paintings  mentioned  in  documents  have 
now  been  identified. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  plates  Dr.  Soria 
discusses  the  sources  of  Zurbaran's  art,  his  rela- 
tion to  baroque  painting,  his  styles,  themes, 
pupils  and  followers.  The  recorded  (and  some 
conjectured)  events  in  his  career  are  summar- 
ized. But  the  mam  fruits  of  the  author's  re- 
searches are  contained  in  the  catalogue  raisonne. 
Here  he  makes  more  detailed  claims  about 
sources  and  gives  his  own  solutions  to  questions 
of  authorship,  dating,  etc.:  and  there  are  small 
illustrations  of  many  of  the  paintings  not  repro- 
duced in  the  plates  and  of  some  comparative 


material.  The  book,  then,  not  only  provides  the 
layman  with  an  introduction  to  Zurbaran's  art; 
it  is  also  a  work  of  reference  for  the  specialist, 
which  must  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  research. 

A  critical  study  of  the  catalogue  reveals  the 
many  problems  that  remain  to  be  solved.  Some 
of  the  attributions  to  Zurbaran  made  by  Dr. 
Soria  will  be  disputed,  as  will  his  rejection  of 
other  works  that  have  previously  been  ac- 
cepted. Moreover,  his  conclusions  about  the 
identification  and  dating  of  paintings  sometimes 
imply  more  than  is  justified,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Trinitarian  altar.  The  question  of  sources  is 
also  still  controversial.  Dr.  Soria  lays  great  stress 
on  Zurbaran's  use  of  engravings  as  models  but 
the  examples  that  he  cites  are,  to  the  present 
reviewer,  seldom  convincing.  At  the  same  time 
he  plays  down  the  influence  of  Caravaggio  and 
claims  that  Zurbaran  was  not  affected  by  Velaz- 
quez before  1626  or  1627.  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  postulate  a  visit  to  Velazquez  in  Madrid 
soon  after  1625  on  the  grounds  that  a  portrait 
in  Seville  (formerly  attributed  to  Velazquez), 
which  he  now  ascribes  to  Zurbaran,  shows  a 
knowledge  of  Velazquez's  Court  portraits.  But 
the  fact  is  that  we  cannot  say  when  Zurbaran 
was  first  influenced  by  Velazquez,  since  we  have 
no  certain  paintings  by  him  between  the  youth- 
ful Immaculate  Conception  of  1616  and  the  paint- 
ings commissioned  for  San  Pablo  in  1626.  But 
these  certainly  reflect  Velazquez's  early  Sevillian 
style.  Another  phase  of  Zurbaran's  evolution 
about  which  there  is  little  evidence  is  that  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  gradually  submitted 
to  the  influence  of  Murillo  between  1643  '4  and 
1658. 


'ST.  HUGH  OF  GRENOBLE  VISITING  THE  REFECTORY  ,  BY  ZURBARAN,  PAINTED  CIRCA  1633  :  SEVILLE 
MUS.  (CAT.  NO.  69)  :  REDUCED  (PL.  42)  FROM  'THE  PAINTINGS  OF  ZURBARAN',  PHAIDON  PRESS,  LONDON 
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The  fact  that  Zurbaran  employed  assistants 
for  most  of  his  large  commissions  and  that  the 
identity  of  his  assistants  and  pupils  has  not  yet 
been  established  (the  paintings  here  illustrated 
as  by  Antonio  and  Juan  del  Castillo  are  not 
authenticated  works)  plays  a  major  part  in  ob- 
scuring the  personality  of  the  master  and  in  de- 
tracting from  his  appreciation.  The  question  of 
master  or  assistant  tends  to  be  resolved,  often 
debatably,  as  a  question  of  quality.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Phaidon  plates,  with  few  exceptions, 
reproduce  indisputable  works  and  are  sufficient 
to  establish  Zurbaran  as  an  artist  of  peculiar  dis- 
tinction.— E.  H. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ANGELO:  By  J.  D.  Ayl- 

ward:  (London:  Batchworth  Press.  1953. 
215  pp.  13  pi.  1 8s.  net) 

THE  author  of  this  work  has  already  given 
us  an  authoritative  history  of  the  small- 
sword in  England:  and  now  he  turns  to  its  fore- 
most exponents  in  England,  the  three  genera- 
tions of  the  family  of  Angelo.  For  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  from  the  mid-Eighteenth  to  the 
mid-Nineteenth  Century,  technique  and  fashion 
in  fencing  with  the  small-sword  were  deter- 
mined by  Domenico  Angelo,  son  of  a  Livorno 
merchant,  subsequently  by  his  son,  and  finally 
his  grandson.  Considering  that  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  duelling 
with  the  sword  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the 
pistol,  so  that  what  had  previously  been  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  a  gentleman's  education 
became  no  more  than  an  elegant  sport,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  House  of  Angelo  should  have 
achieved  such  fame.  The  glory  attached  to  their 
name  is  doubtless  due  to  the  number  of  cele- 
brated pupils  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure.  Within  a  year  or  two  of  settling  in 
London,  the  first  Angelo  was  appointed  riding 
and  fencing  master  to  the  sons  of  the  Dowager 
Princess  of  Wales.  Thereafter  the  list  of  his 
pupils  and  those  of  his  son  include  many  of  the 
most  famous  names  of  London  society  of  the 
late  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries; 
Wilkes, Sheridan  and  Byron  being  amongst  them. 

Though  the  practice  of  duelling  with  the 
sword  was  already  dying  out  in  the  time  of 
the  eldest  Angelo,  the  interminable  wars  with 
France  brought  custom  of  another  sort,  and 
Harry  Angelo,  second  in  the  line,  secured  the 
office  of  Fencing  Master  to  the  Light  Horse 
Volunteers  of  London  and  Westminster.  He- 
was  also  responsible  for  official  regulations  for 
sword  exercise  and  was  eventually  appointed 
Naval  Instructor  in  the  Cutlass,  thus  covering 
practically  the  whole  field  of  amies  blanches.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  learn  his  opinion 
of  the  infantry  officer's  sword  of  the  period  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars;  surely  one  of  the  most 
ill-designed  weapons  ever  put  into  the  hands  of 
British  soldiers.  With  a  blade  of  the  poorest 
quality,  too  light  for  cutting  and  insufficiently 
stiff  for  thrusting,  it  lacked  all  the  merits  of  the 
small-sword  of  h  it  was  a  clumsy  and  in- 
effective version. 

Harry  Angelo  pub!;  .1  volume  of  remin- 
iscences upon  which  tli  mthor  has  been  able  to 
draw,  but  his  history  01         Angelo  family  is 


based  on  careful  research  over  a  wide  field.  He 
has  succeeded  in  assembling  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation about  the  Angelos,  and  has,  more- 
over, written  an  extremely  readable  book, 
which  is  by  no  means  directed  only  to  the 
fencing  or  sword-collecting  public. — J.  F.  H. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  CATALOGUES: 
Plates:    The    Earlier    Italian  Schools: 

(London:  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office, 
1953.  2  volumes.  £7  7s.  net) 

THESE  two  volumes  illustrate  the  National 
Gallery  Catalogue  of  the  Earlier  Italian 
Schools,  compiled  by  Mr.  Martin  Davies  and 
published  two  years  ago.  The  section  containing 
the  text  is  the  best  catalogue  in  existence;  the 
plates  are  not  of  equal  perfection. 

Many  years  ago  Fnedlander  described  Pro- 
fessor Eigenberger's  catalogue  of  the  paintings 
in  the  Vienna  Academy  as  the  best  catalogue  he 
knew.  Compared  to  Mr.  Davies's  Earlier  Italian 
Schools,  Eigenberger's  catalogue  appears  child- 
ish, or,  to  say  the  least,  amateurish.  Eigenberger 
gave  pleasant  descriptions  of  the  paintings,  also 
colour  descriptions,  together  with  his  opinions, 
or  sometimes  feelings,  as  to  who  had,  or  had  not, 
painted  a  particular  picture.  But  he  was  innocent 
of  any  sensible  system.  Mr.  Davies  has  nothing 
if  not  a  system.  He  puts  before  the  reader  all  in- 
formation derived  from  documents,  books  and 
articles,  and  draws  his  conclusions  in  the  most 
circumspect  and  cautious  way. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mechanism  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  catalogues  is  creaking.  But  so  was 
the  mechanism  of  the  first  typewriter,  or  the 
first  motor-car.  Once  we  get  used  to  these 
measured  entries  loaded  with  information,  and 
to  the  footnotes,  and  to  the  footnotes  to  the 
footnotes,  we  are  loath  to  exchange  the  mathe- 
matical pleasures  of  reading  Mr.  Davies's  text 
for  the  literary  pleasure  of  reading  any  of  the 
simpler  catalogues. 

Professor  Eigenberger,  a  professional  restorer, 
paid  little  attention  to  the  preservation  of  the 
paintings;  Mr.  Davies  thinks  that  the  state  of 
the  pictures  is  relevant  to  their  importance  and 
therefore  discusses  it  painstakingly.  It  is,  indeed, 
of  great  significance,  because  only  a  painting  in 
fair  condition  can  be  taken  as  characteristic  of 
the  style  of  a  certain  master.  To  give  examples 
— not  from  the  National  Gallery — Botticelli's 
much-admired  Madonna  del  Magnificat  contains 
a  good  deal  which  is  the  work  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  restorer,  and  the  head  of  Correggio's 
Leda  is  not  by  Correggio  but  by  Jakob  Schles- 
inger  of  Griinstadt,  who  painted  three  hundred 
years  after  the  master.  Facts  of  such  importance 
ought  to  be  stated  in  a  museum  catalogue,  and 
those  of  the  National  Gallery  are  particularly 
good  in  this  respect. 

The  large  plates  of  the  National  Gallery  cata- 
logues clearly  show  the  state  of  the  pictures;  the 
illustrations  ought  to  be  studied  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Davies's  observations.  The  two 
volumes  devoted  to  the  Earlier  Italian  Schools 
contain  also  quite  a  number  of  reproductions 
not  included  in  the  1937  volume  of  Illustrations 
of  Italian  Schools,  and  many  others  photographed 
after  cleaning. 


FRANCESCODIBARTOLOMEO  ARCHINTO(  ?),  PAINTED 
1494  :  GIOVANNI  AMBROGIO  PREDA  (c.  I455  AFTER 
1508)  :  21  X  15  IN.  (53-5  X  38  CM.)  :  REDUCED  (PL. 
NO.  361,  CAT.  NO.  I665)  FROM  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
CATALOGUES  'EARLIER  ITALIAN  SCHOOLS',  LONDON 


These  monochrome  plates  have  been  printed 
by  Harrison  &  Sons,  who  certainly  belong  to 
the  best  class  of  English  printers.  But  a  com- 
parison of  the  small  plates  of  1937  with  the  large 
plates  of  1953 — both  publications  printed  in 
photogravure  by  Harrison — shows  that  in  quite 
a  number  of  cases  the  earlier  plates  are  better. 
(I  can  judge  only  from  the  copies  in  front  of  me, 
and  I  must  admit  that  photogravure  machining, 
if  not  carefully  watched,  will  be  uneven  in  a  run 
of  several  thousand  copies.)  It  is  regrettable  that 
many  of  the  large  plates  are  too  dark :  for  in- 
stance, Plate  18,  which  was  so  much  lighter  and 
finer  in  the  old  edition,  or  Plates  81,  87,  88,  91, 
158,  160,  161,  227  and  383.  The  Cossa  (Plate 
104),  nicely  reproduced  in  the  old  edition,  has 
now  lost  all  detail  in  the  draperies;  the  Cima 
(Plate  100),  is  so  dark  that  it  appears  now  to  be 
a  night-scene;  while  other  reproductions,  such 
as  Plate  357,  contain  too  much  contrast,  perhaps 
due  to  wrong  retouching. 

The  best  one  can  do  is  to  use  the  smaller  1937 
plates  together  with  the  new  large  volumes. 
The  new  plates  have  at  least  the  one  advantage 
that  all  paintings  are  reproduced  absolutely 
complete.  In  the  old  edition  many  were  cut  011 
all  sides.  To  give  one  instance,  the  Basaiti  Ma- 
donna (Plate  24)  had  the  signature  cut  off  in  the 
old  edition,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time  ade- 
quately illustrated,  as  after  all  are  most  of  the 
paintings  in  the  two  large  volumes  of  plates. — 
L.  G. 

VAN  DYCK:  By  Leo  van  Puyvelde:  (Brussels: 
Elsevier,  1950) 

THOUGH  Van  Dyck's  fame  never  suffered 
an  eclipse,  Sir  Lionel  Cust's  study,  pub- 
lished in  1900,  lias  remained  the  standard  work 
on  this  artist  for  the  last  half-century.  Professor 
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van  Puyvelde  has  set  himself  the  task  of  remedy- 
ing this  position  and  it  should  at  once  be  said 
with  what  purpose:  he  does  not  share  the  view 
of  those  art  historians  who  feel  that  every  new 
fact  discovered  about  the  works  of  an  artist  is 
necessarily  of  prime  importance.  His  plan  for 
the  advancement  of  the  science  of  art  history, 
at  its  present  stage  of  development,  calls  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  known  facts  from  a  fresh 
angle,  with  a  judgement  unprejudiced  by  the 
erroneous  researches  of  others.  His  revaluation 
of  Van  Dyck  is  entirely  hi  accordance  with  this 
plan  and  the  purpose  of  this  work  is  less  to 
publish  new  facts  than  to  establish  his  hypothesis 
of  Van  Dyck's  independence  of  Rubens. 

In  the  author's  view,  Van  Dyck's  tempera- 
ment and  skill  as  an  artist  had  matured  before  he 
worked  in  Rubens's  studio.  In  addition,  it  is  his 
view  that  lack  of  evidence  renders  it  impossible 
to  sustain  the  assumption  that  Van  Dyck  was 
Rubens's  pupil  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
The  existing  documentary  evidence  on  Van 
Dyck's  life  and  work  is  carefully  considered. 
Its  inadequacy  has  led  in  the  past  to  speculation, 
much  of  which  is  false,  and  Professor  van  Puy- 
velde clearly  enjoys  taking  the  reader  into  his 
confidence  in  order  to  explain  to  him  the  foolish 
ways  of  art  historians.  His  feelings  on  this  score 
are  at  times  so  bitter  as  to  make  the  book  often 
laborious  reading.  However,  one  must  not  for- 
get that  he  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  this  sensi- 
tive and  highly  skilled  painter  and  it  is  the  ar- 
dour of  his  desire  to  establish  the  independent 
genius  of  Van  Dyck  that  sometimes  leads  him  to 
overstate  his  case. 

The  section  on  the  drawings  tends  to  be  re- 
petitive and  it  is  a  pity  to  see  the  Chatsworth 
sketch-book  so  summarily  dismissed;  perhaps, 
one  suspects,  because  the  drawings  after  Titian 
and  Tintoretto  may  encourage  the  heretical 
view  that  something  approaching  Venetian  in- 
fluence may  nevertheless  have  crept  into  Van 
Dyck's  work.  The  illustrations  are  excellent, 
but  one  would  like  to  have  more  of  them.  This 
scholarly  but  didactic  work  should  be  read  by 
all  students  of  Van  Dyck.— J.  H.  H. 

ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  HISTOR- 
ICAL MONUMENTS:  'An  Inventory  of 
the  Historical  Monuments  in  Dorset. 
Vol.  I. — West' :  (London :  Her  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office,  1952.  £3  3s.  net) 

YEARS  ago,  when  the  reviewer  first  became 
Dorset-minded,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Dor- 
chester Museum.  There  on  a  top  shelf  he  found 
a  large  cylinder  carved  with  animals  in  dramatic 
attitudes.  They  were  in  the  style  known  as  'pre- 
Conquest':  large-eyed,  high-stepping,  and  in- 
tricately entwined  among  their  own  tails;  the 
animals  you  find  courting,  fighting  or  cutting 
each  other  over  the  lintels  of  remote  country 
churches.  At  the  foot  of  the  cylinder  stood  a 
label  with  an  inscription  to  this  effect: 
'plaster  cast  of  the  font  at  melbury  bubb. 
N.B.The  font  at  Melbury  Bubb  is  upside  down.' 

The  implications  of  such  a  monument  may 
be  dire  or  they  may  be  delightful :  the  total  effect 
is  undoubtedly  Dorset.  The  veracity  and  in- 
telligence of  the   Royal   Commission's  new 


volume  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it 
contains,  firstly,  two  photographs  of  the  Mel- 
bury Bubb  font  as  a  font,  and  secondly,  an  ele- 
gant drawing  of  its  carvings — turned  the  right 
way  up. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  inviting  and 
almost  unheard-of  entries  on  the  Inventory. 
This  volume  takes  all  Dorset  west  of  a  line 
running  from  Goathill  south  through  Cerne 
Abbas  to  a  point  just  west  of  Dorchester.  The 
boundary  then  loops  westward  behind  the 
Winterbornes  through  Kingston  Russell  and 
the  Bredys  to  Abbotsbury,  finally  advancing 
eastward  along  Chesil  Bank  to  end  at  Fleet. 
Besides  containing  such  places  as  Sherborne, 
Bridport  and  Lyme  Regis,  it  is  a  rich  and  not 
much  visited  terrain,  particularly  well  supplied 
with  small  country  houses. 

The  standard  of  description  and  illustration  is 
consistently  high,  and  the  whole  book  offers  a 
most  welcome  relief  from  the  prettified  and 
prejudiced  topographies  which  have  been 
appearing  in  such  abundance.  There  is  no  de- 
parture from  the  scholarly  approach  of  earlier 
Inventories  in  the  series,  and  the  photography 
is  as  generous  and  a:  careful  as  ever.  Considering 
the  thorough  work  done  in  the  listing  and 
identification  of  coats-of-arms,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  this  volume  contains  no  Armorial  describ- 
ing their  heraldry,  but  perhaps  this  is  reserved 
for  the  last  of  the  Dorset  set. — M.  S. 

EL  GRECO:  By  Leo  Bronstein:  (London: 
The  Idehurst  Press,  195 1.  50s.  net) 

|~T  was  only  a  generation  ago  that  interest  in 
J.  the  works  of  El  Greco  was  reawakened. 
Barrcs's  study  appeared  in  1912;  since  then  two 
outstanding  Greco  scholars  have  written  stan- 
dard works,  Cossio  and  Mayer.  It  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted,  that  though  recognition  of  the  genius 
of  El  Greco  has  now  come,  it  is  a  material  and 
not  a  spiritual  sympathy  that  is  generally  ex- 
perienced. In  a  world  where  deformity  of  repre- 
sentation is  of  the  greatest  interest,  Greco  has  at 
last  come  into  his  own.  The  religious  fervour 
which  inspired  his  works  is,  if  anything,  more 
remote  from  us  than  ever. 

The  mannerist  phase  of  European  art,  which 
has  attracted  the  interest  of  scholars  for  some 
time,  was  one  in  which  El  Greco  shared  in  the 
general  sense,  but  in  many  aspects  he  stands 
apart.  His  was  not  an  art  practised  for  the  delight 
of  connoisseurs.  Toledo,  where  he  worked,  was 
the  militant  centre  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
in  Spain.  There  was  an  earnest  purpose  behind 
his  artistic  method;  it  expressed  the  ardour  of 
his  belief,  and  encouraged  a  mystic  fervour 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  seeking 
to  inspire. 

Very  little  is  known  of  El  Greco's  life.  A  few 
documents  exist  containing  reference  to  his 
works,  but  only  two  signed  paintings  are  known. 
On  this  basis  both  Cossio  and  Mayer  produced 
chronologies  which  are  not  entirely  in  agreement. 
Professor  Bronstein  has  not  attempted  to  write 
a  standard  work,  but  has  confined  himself  to  an 
analysis  of  the  pictorial  structure  of  the  works 
he  has  chosen  to  illustrate  and  to  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  spiritual  vision  embodied  in  the 


paintings.  For  purposes  of  dating  he  quotes  the 
opinions  of  Cossio  and  Mayer.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  speculation  as  regards  both  the 
artist's  life  and  his  work,  and  Professor  Bronstein 
has  allowed  himself  the  pleasure  of  making  ex- 
cursions into  the  world  of  conjecture.  He  has  a 
colourful  style  which  sometimes  borders  on 
journalese  and  is  often  verbose,  but  any  attempt 
to  describe  emotions  behind  a  painting  is  in 
danger  of  being  open  to  such  criticism.  The 
illustrations  are  all  in  colour  and  are  good, 
judged  by  the  general  standard  of  colour- 
plates;  they  are  well  chosen  and  show  El 
Greco's  development  from  his  early,  Venetian 
technique  to  his  last  and  most  splendid  expres- 
sions of  ecstatic  emotions.  As  a  picture-book  for 
the  general  reader  it  is  a  useful  contribution. — 
J.  H.  H. 

LA  PEINTURE  ANCIENNE:  Ses  Mys- 
teres — Ses  Secrets:  By  Simone  Bergmans: 
(Brussels:  Editions  de  l'Office  dc  Publicite, 
1952.  360  Belgian  francs) 

THIS  book  deals  with  an  interesting  and 
rewarding  pursuit:  the  identification  of 
nameless  and  wrongly  identified  portraits.  Mile 
Bergmans  declares  truly  enough  that  there  are 
many  discoveries  still  to  be  made  in  this  field, 
and  that  a  little  hard  work  can  accomplish  sur- 
prising results:  for  example,  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  heraldry.  At  the  same  time  the  title  and 
the  preface  of  her  book  suggest  a  romantic, 
even  a  dramatic,  approach  to  a  subject  which  in 
fact  requires  a  temper  both  scholarly  and  down- 
to-earth.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  has  set 
a  stern  example  to  all  iconographers  by  remov- 
ing or  repelling  from  its  walls  any  likeness  which 
cannot  be  warranted  by  contemporary  evidence, 
and  has  shown  that  romantic  legend  and  senti- 
ment have  been  a  principal  cause  of  errors  in  the 
past. 

Mile  Bergmans  herself,  when  she  is  on  the 
job,  can  be  shrewd  enough,  and  among  the 
articles  collected  in  this  volume  she  has  some 
well-argued  identifications;  for  example,  the 
self-portrait  of  the  miniaturist  Levina  Teerling, 
111  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  If  on  other 
occasions  the  reader  remains  unconvinced,  he 
can  at  least  have  no  doubt  regarding  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  author's  convictions. — M.  S. 

JANE  AUSTEN'S  NOVELS:  A  Study  in 
Structure :  By  Andrew  H.  Wright :  (London : 
Chatto  eV  Wmdus.  16s.  net) 

IN  his  transatlantic  thoroughness  Mr.  Wright 
gives  us  a  sound  and  discriminating  contribu- 
tion to  Jane  Austen  scholarship.  He  examines  in 
detail  various  aspects  of  her  craftsmanship :  her 
management  of  narrative,  subtle  changes  of 
stance  and  irony.  Mr.  Wright  then  proceeds  to 
a  close  discussion  of  each  of  the  novels  and 
gives  us  fair  comment,  discreetly  annotated,  and 
acutely  demolishes  some  of  the  familiar  objec- 
tions, which  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  who 
recognize  that  great  literature  is  not  necessarilv 
of  one  kind. 

This  book,  which  acknowledges  its  indebted- 
ness to  the  work  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Chapman,  will 
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greatly  help  both  the  expert  and  the  ordinary 
reader  to  understand  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen 
more  deeply  and  enjoy  them  more  richly.  A 
valuable  annotated  bibliography  indicates  more 
of  the  by-ways  of  Austen  criticism. — G.  W.  B. 

LACE  AND  LACE  MAKING:  By  Marian 
Powys:  (Boston:  Charles  T.  Branford  Com- 
pany. $7.50.  (Distributors  in  U.K.:  Bailey 
Bros.  &  Swinfen.  60s.  net)) 

THERE  are  few  places  where  representative 
collections  of  fine  lace  can  be  studied,  and 
the  welcome  establishment  of  a  room  for  this 
purpose  at  the  Boymans  Museum,  Rotterdam, 
was  recently  announced.  This  fine  book  now 
under  review  assists  in  the  process  ot  making  our 
eyes  familiar  with  the  delicate  art.  The  most 
valuable  feature  of  Marian  Powys's  book  is  the 
large  number  of  well-produced  illustrations  of 
lace  in  collections  as  scattered  as  the  Moens 
Collection  at  Brussels  and  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum in  America.  This  is  not  to  belittle  a  careful 
text,  through  which  shines  a  genuine  love, 
pressed  down  yet  overflowing,  for  this  'intang- 
ible thing'. 

The  'Key  of  Lace'  is  a  valuable  addition  in 
that  short  descriptions  and  illustrations  are  given 
of  124  different  kinds  of  lace.  Here  we  see  the 
inherent  essence  of  'leisure,  delicacy,  exquisite- 
ness,  intimacy  and  a  high  fine  reserve'  in  this 
filigree  adornment.  We  are  told  how  to  collect, 
make,  mend,  clean  and  care  for  lace,  for,  says  the 
author,  'laces  have  their  own  different  charac- 
ters'. We  are  grateful  for  a  worthy  delineation 
with  this  publication  of  a  lifetime's  knowledge. 
— G.  W.  B. 

PASTELS:  By  Keith  Henderson:  (London  and 
New  York:  Studio  Publications,  How  to  do  it 
series.  21s.  net) 

IT  is  strange  that  one  hears  so  little  of  pastels 
from  contemporary  French  painters,  for  in 
this  medium  France  can  boast  giants,  not  only 
the  grand  masters,  Maurice-Quentin  de  la  Tour 
and  Jean-Etienne  Liotard,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  but  important  contributions  by  Manet 
and  Degas,  among  others,  of  the  last  century. 
Here  contemporary  English  artists  have  been 
more  in  evidence  than  French,  and  Mr.  Hender- 
son is  well  justified  in  representing  examples  of 
Eric  Kennington's  symbolic  and  his  own  deco- 
rative work  among  the  illustrations  of  a  delight- 
ful book. 

The  author's  text  is  vivacious  and  unconven- 
tional, but  packed  with  expert  advice  to  would- 
be  practitioners,  while  his  comments  in  the  same 
lively  style  on  the  specimens  illustrated  are  acute 
in  appreciation.  Thus  in  comparing  the  Liotard 
portrait  of  Princess  Louisa  Anne  in  Windsor  Castle 
with  La  Tour's  of  the  Comte  de  Provence 
(Louvre),  he  touches  on  the  contrast  in  style, 
especially  where  'La  Tour's  pastel  point  glides 
about  with  all  the  ail  graces  which  Liotard 
denied  himself.  Yet  La  I  »ur  was  the  supreme 
realistic  mterpreter  in  |  '  portraiture,  and 
Liotard's  simplified  modclli  tctly  what 

he  saw  lacks,  by  comparison,  some  final  masterly 
touch.  Mr.  Henderson  seems  1    think  of  il  1 


sense  of  truthful  rhythm,  for  he  says  that  in 
addition  to  the  same  pious  attitude  towards 
observable  nature,  La  Tour  'was  more  musical'. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  scornful  condemnation  of 
Liotard  he  can  easily  answer  by  saying  that 
Liotard  is  still  very  much  alive,  but  not  every 
critic  could  add  to  his  technical  observations 
this  description:  'The  comic  little  princess,  a 
great  favourite  of  her  brother  (afterwards 
George  III),  looks  as  if  she  were  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  us  something  about  her  doll.' 

Mr.  Henderson's  comment  on  La  Tour's  por- 
trait of  Voltaire  is  brief  enough  and  good 
enough  to  quote  in  full  to  show  his  method: 
'Conversation  with  Voltaire  was  delightful.  La 
Tour  at  his  easel  listened,  but  had  to  be  only  halt 
listening  on  account  of  a  new  theory  he  wished 
to  propound  to  himself  about  highlight  in  eyes. 
The  temptation  is  to  put  the  highlights  in  too 
soon.  One  must  not  yield  to  that.  The  high- 
lights should  be  withheld  until  the  last  moment, 
he  thought,  until  they  could  be  withheld  no 
longer.  That  is  why  here,  as  in  many  of  his  other 
unfinished  things,  the  eyes  have  a  dark  atrapene 
look.  Yet  so  vividly  friendly  is  the  Voltaire  of 
this  sympathetic  drawing  that  there  seems  to  be 
already  radiance  enough.  In  the  above  eight  lines 
you  have  two  complete  essays;  the  first  on  How 
to  control  sitters,  the  second  on  How  to  draw 
eyes  without  a  squint.' 

The  examples  of  pastel  work  covered  by  Mr. 
Henderson  range  back  to  the  early  Sixteenth 
Century :  one  of  the  surprises  is  a  point-study  of 
a  head  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  another  is  an 
interesting  rarity,  a  forest  landscape  by  Roelandt 
Savery  (1 576-1639),  who  painted  the  last  living 
Dodo,  which  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph 
II.  Savery,  says  Mr.  Henderson,  'with  his  sketch 
book  and  a  chalk  or  two,  was  one  of  the  tore- 
runners  of  so  many  naturalist-artists  who  have 
escaped  to  and  been  happy  in  wilder  forests  than 
Arden.  But  how — we  must  really  tor  once  get 
to  grips  with  our  subject — how  were  the  tiny 
movements  made  by  which  in  this  drawing  he 
who  had  never  seen  a  Chinese  landscape,  put 
all  the  height  of  growing  years  into  his  trees 
above  their  deep  shade,  showed  evidence  of 
much  wreckage  by  storm  and  of  erosion  under- 
mining the  rocky  pinnacles.  .  .  .' — R.  L.  M. 

CHARLES  KNIGHT,  R.W.S.,  R.O.I.:  By 

Michael  Brockway:  With  a  Preface  by  Sir 
William  Russell  Flint,  R.A.:  (Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex:  F.  Lewis  (Publishers)  Ltd.  £5  5s.  net) 

THE  subject  of  this  biographical  volume  is 
a  painter  in  whose  work  can  be  seen  many 
of  the  virtues  of  the  English  watercolourists' 
tradition,  and  hardly  anything  to  suggest  that, 
in  his  lifetime,  that  ageing  tradition  has  been  re- 
vitalized by  such  painters  as  Nash,  Piper  and 
Bawden. 

Born  at  Hove  in  1901,  Charles  Knight  was 
described  at  an  early  age  as  'incredibly  accom- 
plished', combining  a  directness  of  observation 
with  a  facility  in  almost  any  medium.  Consis- 
tently successful  as  a  student,  he  was,  according 
to  Mr.  Brockway,  'intolerant  of  vogues  and 
mannerisms',  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  he  was  influenced  less  by  his  contemporar- 


ies than  by  Cotman,  Cox  and  de  Wint  and, 
later,  by  Constable  and  Gainsborough.  As  a 
teacher  it  was  Sickert,  at  the  Academy  School, 
who  inspired  him  most  and  convinced  him 
that  'laying  the  actual  stroke  on  the  canvas 
might  be  left  to  someone  else  since  it  is  on  the 
palette  that  the  picture  is  deliberated'. 

Such  a  doctrine  is  borne  out  by  the  notes  on 
Knight's  watercolour  techniques  which  follow 
his  rather  protracted  biography.  The  accidents 
ot  light  and  weather  are  studied  and  techniques 
modified  accordingly;  sometimes  a  tinted 
ground  is  used,  sometimes  a  blue  monochrome 
of  diluted  writing-ink.  Textures  are  raised  with 
a  damp  cloth  or  by  the  application  of  grease  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  lithograph. 

The  reproductions  bear  out  the  author's  testi- 
mony of  a  painter  of  great  fluency.  Only  four 
pictures  are  reproduced  in  colour,  and  of  the 
rest  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a 
fully  coloured  and  a  monochrome  sketch  and 
sometimes  between  a  watercolour  and  an  oil 
painting.  There  is  no  evidence,  during  the 
thirty  years  of  activity  represented  here,  of  a 
change  of  attitude,  and  his  confidence,  setting 
off  at  a  high  level,  is  undiminished  at  the  end. 

Each  of  the  fifty-two  reproductions  is  very 
thoroughly  annotated  in  a  catalogue  of  thirty 
pages;  there  follow  a  list  of  sketching  centres, 
a  catalogue  of  paintings  exhibited  and  in  collec- 
tions and  an  index;  surely  as  detailed  a  study  of 
Charles  Knight  and  his  work  as  the  collector 
could  wish  for?  The  zealous  compiler  of  this 
limited  edition  has  even  remembered  to  quote 
the  sizes  of  all  the  originals. — A.  S. 

BLAKE'S  HAYLEY:   The  Life,  Works 
and  Friendships  of  William  Hayley:  By 

Morchard  Bishop:  Illustrated:  (London:  Vic- 
tor Gollancz  Ltd.  25s.  net) 

'His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 
For  ever  feeble  and  for  ever  tame.' 

THUS  wrote  Byron  in  1808  of  the  ageing 
Hayley,  echoing  the  opinion  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries  and  almost  all  his  successors.  As 
far  as  it  summarizes  Hayley's  enormous  literary 
output  there  is  no  gainsaying  this  charge;  it  was 
remarkably  consistent  and  consistently  feeble 
and  could  have  made  a  name  for  him  only  in  an 
age  where  reputations  thrived  in  the  boudoirs 
of  modest  young  ladies  and  on  platitudinous 
epitaphs  for  people  of  commonplace  virtues. 
His  Triumphs  of  Temper  had  achieved  a  success 
of  the  first  kind:  his  Life  of  Cowpcr  was  an  early 
example  of  conscientious  biographical  editing. 
The  rest  of  his  own  life  was,  as  Mr.  Morchard 
Bishop's  painstaking  account  reveals,  a  mixture 
of  absurdities  and  good  intentions.  'Everything,' 
wrote  Southey,  'about  that  man  is  good  except 
his  poetry.' 

From  this  biography  William  Hayley  cer- 
tainly emerges  as  a  wrong-headed,  energetic, 
talented,  benevolent  dilettante,  utterly  harmless 
and  incapable  of  deliberately  hurting  his  fellow 
creatures.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  strange 
that  the  most  notorious  comments  on  his  per- 
sonal character  should  be  those  which  William 
Blake  recorded  and  to  which  the  opinions  of 
other  contemporaries  lend  so  little  support. 
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William  Hayley  was  in  many  ways  a  typical 
product  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century.  Born  in 
1745.  a  grandson  of  a  dean,  his  father  belonged 
to  the  generation  and  class  of  Robert  Walpole. 
his  mother  was  wealthy  and  ambitious.  Hayley 
never  had  to  earn  his  living,  although  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  he  could  probably  have  done  so. 
He  went  to  Eton  and  Cambridge,  married 
twice,  acting  on  both  occasions  impulsively, 
finding  both  wives  impossible  to  live  with,  and 
produced  an  illegitimate  heir  whose  death  at  the 
age  of  twenty  prostrated  him. 

Not  a  single  event  was  neglected  in  his  life 
that  provided  the  excuse  tor  an  ode.  a  sonnet  or 
a  panegyric — as,  for  example,  the  death  of  his 
mother-in-law,  which  prompted  the  portentous 
'On  a  lady  who  laboured  under  an  insanity  of 
many  years  and  recovered  in  the  close  of  her 
long  life  an  imperfect  use  of  her  reason'. 

Hayley  attached  himself  without  the  least 
shame  to  his  eminent  contemporaries  often  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  writing  first  an  effusive 
letter  of  admiration  and  then,  if  the  bait  were 
taken,  inviting  them  to  stay  at  Eartham.  Gibbon. 
Romney.  Flaxman.  Anna  Seward.  Huskisson. 
Cowper.  Blake  and,  when  he  was  nearly 
Seventy,  Mrs.  Opie  all  responded  and  all.  at  least 
for  a  time,  were  his  enthusiastic  guests. 

Cowper  indeed  was  much  more  to  him.  and 
of  all  the  benevolent  and  persevering  gestures  of 
Hayley 's  none  does  him  more  credit  than  his 
efforts,  even  though  their  success  was  belated,  to 
obtain  Cowper  a  state  pension.  His  own  chosen 
epitaph  was,  compared  with  those  he  invented 
for  so  many  others,  of  exemplary  modesty,  'the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Cowper". 

Mr.  Bishop's  scholarship  is  lightened  by  a 
feeling  for  character  and  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject  by  a  willingness  to  see  Hayley  as  he 
really  was — a  mildly  eccentric  figure  who  never 
rode  a  horse  without  an  umbrella  and  bathed  in 
the  sea  until  October:  as  such  he  is  a  fit  subject 
for  biography.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  him 
as  a  man  of  letters,  and  it  is  iiifiiiitely  to  Mr. 
Bishop's  credit  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
produce  a  Parnassus  out  of  this  Sussex  molehill. 
—A.  S. 

JAMES   ENSOR:   By  Roger  Avermaete: 
London :   Rockliff  Publishing  Corpora- 
tion Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

IT  is  still  difficult  to  make  a  reliable  estim- 
ate of  the  permanent  place  of  James 
Ensor  i860- 1949  .  the  Flemish  painter 
faithful  to  his  native  Ostend.  whose  father 
was  English.  This  well-illustrated  mono- 
graph is  brief  and  rather  skimpy,  considering 
that  the  author,  a  very  versatile  writer  in 
French  and  Flemish,  holds  important  acad- 
emic positions  in  art  and  includes  among  his 
books  other  studies  of  art.  It  was  originally 
published  in  1947  by  the  Belgian  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  this  English  translation  by 
M.  H.  C.  \\  illems  is  excellent. 

Ensor  is  believed  to  have  influenced  several 
modern  artists,  including  Paul  Klee  and 
Kokoschka.  yet.  as  Professor  Avermaete  ob- 
serves, he  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  direct 
cause  of  any  new  movement  although  he  was 


for  much  of  his  long  career  something  of  a 
pioneer.  Many  of  his  paintings  done  last  cen- 
tury have  to-day  an  almost  contemporary  note 
because  he  obeyed  a  very  individual  vision 
that  by-passed  his  own  contemporaries.  His 
individuality  is  suggested  by  many  of  the  24 
illustrations  in  this  volume,  although  they 
are  in  half-tone,  except  for  the  effective 
frontispiece  in  colour  of  his  romantic  self- 
portrait  among  a  crowd  of  vivid  masks. 
Ensor's  feeling  for  masks,  and  for  grotesque 
faces  and  figures,  was  undoubtedly  tempera- 
mental, though  perhaps  more  could  be  use- 
fully said  of  his  Flemish  artistic  background 
than  the  author  takes  time  to  discuss. — 
R.  L.  M. 

THE  SMALLER  ENGLISH  HOUSE,  1500- 
1939 :  By  Reginald  Tumor :  (London  and  New 
York:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  42s.  net) 

ANY  author  who  embarks  on  a  survey  of 
.  English  domestic  traditions  is  inevitably 
subject  to  the  temptation  to  generalize.  Often, 
when  he  does  not  do  so  some  readers  will  do  it 
for  him:  and  to  guard  them  in  turn  against 
temptation  many  writers  have  so  overloaded 
their  work  with  pedantry  as  to  make  them 
virtually  unreadable  except  to  a  coterie  of  ex- 
Mr.  Tumor  does  not  write  for  experts:  like 
some  other  Batsford  publications,  The  Smaller 
English  House  is  friendly  and  humane,  assuming 
an  intelligent  interest  in  English  architecture 
rather  than  an  appetite  for  research  and  aca- 
demic hair-splitting.  It  is  accompanied,  as  one 
has  grown  to  expect  from  this  publisher,  by  a 
wonderful  collection  of  illustrations,  and  pro- 
duced in  a  form  which  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
handle  as  it  is  to  read. 

For  the  most  part  this  is  a  factual  survey:  be- 
ginning with  the  mediaeval  house,  its  planning 
and  construction,  and  tracing,  with  an  emphasis 
on  literary  influences,  the  development  ot  house 
design  through  four  centuries  to  1939.  Mr. 
Tumor  sees  four  significant  subdivisions  of 
building  in  this  period.  "Up  till  the  Early  Re- 
naissance in  Tudor  England  it  was  a  craft;  from 
then  until  the  heyday  of  Victorianism  it  was  an 
an:  the  Victorians  until  the  time  of  Norman 
Shaw's  domestic  Revival  made  it  into  an  affair 
of  misapplied  scholarship;  and  the  modems 
have  turned  it  into  a  science."  'These,'  Mr. 
Tumor  goes  on  to  say,  "are  the  lines  on  which  I 
shall  attempt  the  history  of  the  English  House.' 

In  fact,  the  survey  which  follows  contains 
reference  to  so  wide  a  range  of  examples,  most 
of  them  illustrated,  that  the  mode  of  subdivision 
is  by  no  means  as  dangerous  as  it  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  more  dogmatic  historian.  Never- 
theless the  danger  exists,  for  there  is  surely  an 
overlap  not  only  of  time  (which  Mr.  Tumor 
admits )  but  of  principle  among  these  phases  of 
development.  None  of  the  houses  in  this  book, 
whatever  their  period,  could  have  achieved  a 
high  standard  without  the  aid  of  good  crafts- 
manship; nor  does  An  begin  with  writing  of 
books  about  Art.  Scholarship  and  Science  spring 
from  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience :  they  do  not  of  their  own  accord  alter 


the  basic  needs  of  man  and  his  environment. 

That  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  basic 
needs  remain  permanently  unaltered.  The  pic- 
tures and  places  in  this  book  show  as  clearly  as 
anything  could  how  changes  in  social  habits 
have  affected  the  domestic  tradition.  Mr. 
Tumor,  though  humane  enough  to  look  tor  the 
attractive  qualities  of  each  period,  is  slightly  re- 
gretful to  see  the  tradition  itself  change.  Having 
placed  himself  on  dangerous  ground  in  his  first 
chapter  by  postulating  a  "basic  taste'  tor  the 
romantic  and  the  inconsequential,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  his  last,  entitled  "The  Modern 
Movement',  he  should  suggest  the  time  has 
arrived  for  architects  to  turn  back  in  their  tracks 
"to  the  idea  that  architecture  is  at  least  hall  an 
an". 

How  disastrous  such  a  turning-back  ot  the 
clock  can  be  is  amply  illustrated  by  Mr.  Tum- 
or's own  examples  of  Victorian  eclecticism.  His 
narrative  ends  in  1939.  but  since  then  the  Mod- 
em Movement  has  become  more  seli-critical  and 
less  intolerant  of  the  humane  virtues  enshrined 
in  the  small  house  of  the  past,  and  public  opinion 
is  by  no  means  so  antagonistic  as  in  the  years  be- 
fore the  war.  Perhaps,  by  going  forward,  the 
Modem  Movement  has  achieved  many  ot  the 
qualities  which  Mr.  Tumor  admires  in  the  past : 
an  admiration  which  only  the  most  insensitive 
reader  of  his  book  will  not  share. — D.  J.  H. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later) 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Tung,  Ju,  Kuan. 
Chun.  Kuang-Tung  and  Glazed  I-Hsing 
Wares  in  the  Percival  David  Foundation 
of  Chinese  Art:  Section  I:  1953:  by  S. 

Yorke  Hardy.  Curator.  London:  University 
of  London  Percival  David  Foundation  of 
Chinese  An. 

The  Courtauld  Collection.  A  Catalogue 
and  Introduction:  by  Douglas  Cooper. 
With  a  Memoir  of  Samuel  Counauld  by 
Anthony  Blunt.  London :  University  ot  Lon- 
don. The  Athlone  Press.  84s.  net. 

Four  Centuries  of  European  Jewellery:  by 
Emle  Bradford.  London:  Country  Lite  Ltd. 
42s.  net. 

Chinese  Art  Painting.  Porcelain,  Sculpture, 
Jade,  Jewelry.  Embroidery.  Lacquer  and 
Furniture.    Architecture,    Bronzes):  by 

Judith  and  Anhur  Han  Burling.  London: 
Thames  cV  Hudson.  42s.  net. 

The  Painter's  Workshop:  by  W.  G.  Con- 
stable. London:  (Geoffrey  Cumberlege)  Ox- 
ford University  Press.  21s.  net. 

Leeds  Art  Calendar.  Vol.  7,  No.  24:  Winter 
1954.  Leeds:  Edmund  Arnold.  12  Butterley 
Street,  is.  6d.  net  (postage  lid.):  6s.  6d.  per 
annum,  post  free. 

The  Culture  of  South-East  Asia:  by  Reginald 
Le  May.  Foreword  by  Rt.  Hon.  R.  A.  Butler. 
M.P.  London:  George  Allen  &.  Unwin.  42s. 
net. 

Quests:  The  Adventures  and  Misadventures 
of  a  Collector:  by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 
London:  Seeley  Service  &  Co.  Ltd.  12s.  6d. 
net. 
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by  T.P.GREIG 


THE  unusual  briskness  shown  in  the  London 
auction  rooms  during  the  first  two  months 
of  the  1953-4  season,  which  opened  in  the 
second  week  of  October,  was  well  maintained 
throughout  December.  A  succession  of  varied 
and  interesting  pieces  of  quality  passed  under 
the  hammer,  and  the  keen  competition  between 
the  London  and  provincial  dealers,  foreign  buyers 
(particularly  the  Italians)  and  private  bidders  was 
responsible  for  the  high,  and  in  some  cases  rec- 
ord, prices.  The  result  was  that  the  first  three 
months  of  the  season  showed  a  marked  im- 
provement over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1952.  To  give  some  illustration  of  this,  the  sales 
held  at  Christie's  and  at  Sotheby's  alone  show 
a  combined  'knocked  down'  total  of  about 
£795,800,  as  compared  with  that  of  approxim- 
ately £666,260  realized  for  the  same  period  in 
1952.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  combined 
'knocked  down'  total  of  these  firms  for  the 
whole  of  1953  was  close  on  £3111.;  in  1952  it 
was  a  little  over  £2{  m. 

Pictures  and  Drawings 

OF  the  last  four  of  Christie's  1953  picture 
sales,  pride  of  place  must  be  given  to  that 
held  on  18th  December.  It  included  a  Ben  Mar- 
shall small  full-length  portrait  of  James  Belcher, 
the  famous  champion  prize-fighter,  who  lost  an 
eye  through  being  struck  by  a  tennis  ball  in 
1803  and  became  a  publican;  he  was  subse- 
quently many  times  beaten,  his  last  fight  being 
with  Tom  Cribb  in  1809.  The  portrait  was 
painted  for  Mr.  Slingsby  Duncombe,  an  ances- 
tor of  the  vendor,  Mr.  R.  Slingsby  Peirse  Dun- 
combe. From  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow  came 
a  set  of  seven  drawings  in  watcrcolour  of  views 
of  Stockholm,  by  the  Swedish-born  artist, 
Johann  Friedrich  Martin  (1745-1808),  which 
went  to  a  Stockholm  buyer  for  £945;  while 
£525  was  paid  for  a  Zuccarelli  landscape,  with 
peasants  and  a  dog  near  a  stream,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.  Paintings 
from  anonymous  vendors  included  a  Zuccarelli 
river  scene,  with  pastoral  figures  and  animals, 
which  sold  for  £735;  a  Herri  met  de  Bles 
(1480-r.  1550)  small  panel  of  The  Flight  into 
Egypt,  fetched  £525;  and  a  pair  of  portraits  of 
Michael  Francklin,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  His  Wife  (nee  Susanna  Boutineau),  by 
J.  S.  Copley,  believed  to  be  repetitions  of  the 
portraits  at  the  Town  Hall,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  brought  £420.  A  Reynolds  portrait  of 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Angerstein  and  Child  changed  hands  at 
£378;  a  small  panel  of  a  town  on  a  frozen  river, 
with  skaters,  attributed  to  Brueghel,  made 
£336;  a  similar  sum  was  given  for  a  Francis 
Hayman  composition  of  The  Wrestling  Scene 
rrom  "As  You  Like  It'  ;  a  mu.i1!  panel  of  a  peasant 
conversing  with  a  woman  s  ited  at  a  spinning- 


wheel  before  a  fireplace,  by  Q.  Brekelenkam, 
signed  and  dated  1657,  realized  £315;  a  John 
Sanders  (c.  1750-1825)  painting  of  the  interior 
of  the  Pump  Room,  Bath,  with  ladies  and  gentle- 
men conversing,  circa  1790,  brought  £273;  and 
a  Dutch  frozen  river  scene,  with  shipping  and 
numerous  figures,  by  A.  van  Beerstraeten,  sold 
for  £220  10s.  The  highest  price  in  the  4th  De- 
cember sale  was  the  £577  ios.  given  for  a  pair 
of  London  views  by  Samuel  Scott,  one  of  Old 
London  Bridge,  circa  1750,  and  the  other  of  Old 
Somerset  House.  The  pair  sold  for  85  guineas  in 
1889.  A  Morland  small  panel  of  a  wooded 
stream,  with  an  angler  and  his  wife,  changed 
hands  at  £115  10s.;  and  one  of  an  interior  with 
peasants  round  a  cauldron,  by  P.  de  Bloot,  made 
£105,  double  what  it  sold  for  in  1939.  Modern 
paintings,  submitted  on  nth  December,  in- 
cluded Waiting  for  the  Ferry,  by  the  Norwegian 
artist,  Hans  Dahl  (1 849-1910),  which  sold  for 
£262  ios.;  an  unframcd  Continental  street 
scene,  by  the  Dutch  painter,  Willem  Koekkoek, 
who  was  born  in  1839,  fetched  £183  15s.;  and 
£141  15s.  was  given  for  a  small  panel  showing 
ladies  and  gentlemen  picnicking,  by  the  French- 
man, A.J.  T.  Monticelli  (1824-86).  At  Christie's 


A  JACOPO  DA  PONTORMO  STUDY  IN  BLACK  OVER 
RED  CHALK  :  EX  H.  S.  REITMNGER  COLL.  :  SOTHEBY'S 


final  1953  picture  sale,  23rd  December,  £336 
was  paid  for  a  woody  landscape,  with  two 
peasants  on  a  road,  by  J.  Crome;  and  £157  ios. 
was  given  for  a  picture  showing  ewes,  lambs 
and  ducks  in  a  landscape,  painted  by  E.  Ver- 
boeckhoven  in  1876. 

Outstanding  at  Sotheby's  was  the  sale,  on  9th 
December,  comprising  the  late  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Reitlinger's  collection  of  Old  Master  drawings 
of  the  Italian  School  and  a  few  paintings  by 
other  masters.  This  attracted  an  unusually  large 
company  of  bidders  and  sightseers,  and  the 
spirited  bidding  for  the  118  lots  offered  resulted 
in  a  total  of  £15,722  being  recorded.  The  top 
price  among  the  drawings,  many  of  which  were 
seen  at  the  recent  Royal  Academy  exhibition  of 
Drawings  by  Old  Masters,  was  the  £1,600  given 
for  one  in  pen-and-ink  on  vellum  of  Saint  Simon 
Stylites,  standing  with  arm  outstretched  on  a 
spiral  Gothic  column,  by  Pisanello.  On  the  back 
of  the  drawing  is  a  sketch  of  a  heron  defending 
itself.  A  Jacopo  da  Pontormo  study  in  red  chalk 
and  wash  heightened  with  white,  of  three  nude 
male  figures,  two  are  seated  on  a  parapet  and  the 
third  stands  in  front  of  them,  sold  for  £1,200; 
and  £750  was  paid  for  a  Domenico  Tiepolo 
composition,  The  Nursing  of  Pulcinello,  in  pen- 
and-ink  and  wash  over  black  chalk.  Two  G.  B. 
Piazzetta  works  in  black  chalk  heightened  with 
white  on  grey  paper,  one  of  a  girl  with  a  basket 
of  apples,  the  other  of  an  astronomer  with  a 
telescope  under  his  arm,  brought  £640  and 
£620  respectively.  A  small  sheet  of  two  Cor- 
reggio  studies  in  red  chalk  and  pen-and-ink  for 
a  figure  of  Cupid  Bound,  with  a  red-chalk  study 
for  the  figures  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Jerome  for  a 
pendentive  in  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evan- 
gelista  at  Parma,  on  the  reverse,  changed  hands 
at  ^55°;  an<i  jCs°°  was  given  for  two  sketches 
in  black  chalk  heightened  with  white  ot  a  seated 
woman,  by  Parmigiano,  a  study  for  his  engrav- 
ing known  as  St.  Thais.  The  paintings  in  the 
Reitlinger  sale  included  a  large  panel  of  The 
Adiracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  by  the  Flemish 
painter,  Lambert  Lombard,  whose  works  are 
rarely  seen  in  the  auction  rooms,  which  sold  for 
£1,520;  and  one  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  an  ex- 
tensive landscape,  by  Bartholomaeus  Spranger, 
another  Flemish  artist  whose  work  is  seldom 
met  with  at  auction,  realized  £850.  An  interest- 
ing collection  of  English  historical  and  family 
portraits  and  other  pictures  removed  from 
Ramsbury  Manor,  Wiltshire,  and  sold  by  order 
of  the  trustees  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
7th  Baronet,  fetched  a  total  of  £8,577  on  2nd 
December.  A  feature  of  the  collection  was  the 
series  of  fourteen  family  portraits  by  Francis 
Cotes,  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  These  were  sold  in  separate  lots  and 
realized  a  total  of  £2,805.  Among  them  were 
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two  three-quarter-length  portraits  of  Francis, 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Burdctt,  4th  Baronet,  one  showing 
him  in  a  scarlet  coat  and  white  satin  waistcoat, 
and  the  other  in  a  green  coat  and  pink  waistcoat. 
These  made  £480  and  £400  respectively.  A 
portrait  of  Elizabeth,  his  sister,  wearing  a  green 
dress,  dated  1767,  sold  for  £450.  The  Earl  of 
Wilton  paid  £360  for  a  seventeenth-century 
English  School  group  of  Sir  Thomas  Burden,  1st 
Baronet,  and  his  family:  and  another  buyer  gave 
£.440  for  a  Romney  portrait  of  Frances,  third 
daughter  of  Francis  and  Eleanor  Burdctt,  seated  at  a 
table.  The  top  price  of  the  sale,  however,  was 
the  £500  given  for  a  painting  of  a  groom  with 
two  horses  in  a  landscape,  by  J.  Ferneley,  signed 
and  dated  1817.  The  last  of  Sotheby's  1953  sales. 
1 6th  December,  included  a  Lucas  van  Uden 
small  panel  of  a  view  of  Antwerp  from  the  out- 
skirts, with  a  fisherman  landing  a  catch  in  a 
stream,  signed  and  dated  1656.  This  made  £330; 
a  Utile  panel  of  a  still-life  of  table  ware,  oranges 
and  lemons  attributed  to  De  Heem,  fetched 
.£260:  and  £230  was  given  for  another  of  TIk 
Nativity,  ascribed  to  De  Beer. 

At  a  two-day  sale  of  the  contents  of  Wigan- 
thorpe  Hall,  near  York,  concluded  by  the  Ret- 
tord  auctioneers,  Henry  Spencer  &  Sons,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  J.  Withers,  on  23rd  October,  £500 
was  paid  for  Sunday  Morning,  a  farmyard  scene 
with  horses,  pigs,  poultry  and  peacocks,  with 
villagers  ascending  a  hill  in  the  middle  distance, 
painted  by  J.  F.  Herring,  snr..  in  1851.  A  set  of 
four  fox-hunting  pictures,  dated  1858,  by  the 
same  artist,  sold  for  £275 ;  The  Knight's  Farewell, 
by  Ernest  Crofts,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  1889,  brought  £240;  Versailles,  6th 
October,  1789:  Swiss  Guard  resisting  the  Paris  mob 
at  the  door  to  the  presence  chamber  at  the  Palace, 
painted  by  the  Munich  artist.  Benezur  Gyula.  in 
1872,  made  £200;  and  X110  was  Pa^  ^or  a 
hunting  subject,  Drawing  Cover,  by  G.  Wright. 

Ethnographical  Art 

INTERE  ST  in  a  sale  of  antiquities  and  ethno- 
graphical art  at  Sotheby's,  on  7th  December, 
centred  on  a  small  collection  of  Benin  bronzes 
and  carvings,  catalogued  in  eleven  lots,  which 
were  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  late  Dr.  R. 
Allman,  Principal  Medical  Officer,  Southern 
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Nigeria,  in  the  Benin  Punitive  Expedition  in 
1897.  These  eleven  lots,  sent  for  sale  by  his  son, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Allman,  realized  a  total  of  £10,395. 
All  were  bought,  against  keen  competition,  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Fagg,  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
told  me  that  he  was  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Nigerian  Government.  The  top  price,  £5.500, 
was  given  for  a  superb  bronze  head  of  a  queen, 
21  in.  high  and  perhaps  of  sixteenth-century 
craftsmanship  (see  illustration  in  The  Connoisseur 
tor  last  month,  page  53).  This  is  by  far  the  high- 
est price  ever  paid  at  auction  in  any  country  for 
a  Benin  bronze  head,  the  previous  maximum 
being  only  £780.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  a 
very  similar  head  of  a  queen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, illustrated  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Ethno- 
graphical Collections,  Plate  XVII.  Other  of  the 
Nigerian  purchases  from  the  Allman  Collection 
included  a  hne  bronze  figure  of  a  cock,  20  in. 
high,  with  well-serrated  comb  and  wattles,  the 
neck,  saddle,  tail,  hackles  and  other  features 
are  unusually  depicted  and  engraved.  This 
brought  £1.400:  a  similar  figure  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum.  A  brass  stool,  6  in.  high, 
14  in.  diameter,  formed  of  two  intertwined  cat- 
fish on  a  circular  support  with  spreading  foot, 
fetched  £900;  the  British  Museum  also  has  an 
example  of  this  rare  type.  £700  was  given  for  a 
rare  carved  ivory  circular  box  and  cover,  6|  in. 
diameter,  inlaid  with  copper  in  alternate  panels 
of  masks  and  geometric  motifs  between  scroll 
borders,  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  con- 
taining coral  and  agate  beads  in  the  King's 
harem.  The  sale  also  included  a  few  pieces  be- 
longing to  Dr.  John  Bray,  notably  a  rare  Benin 
bronze  standing  figure  of  a  ram,  13^  in.  high, 
with  elaborately  chiselled  curled  horns,  a  roped 
band  round  the  head  which  has  an  aperture,  and 
at  one  time  a  hinged  lid,  now  missing,  the  hair 
on  the  shoulders,  chest  and  long  tail  depicted  by 
deeply  grooved  lines.  It,  too,  went  to  the  Niger- 
ian Government  at  a  cost  of  £700.  This,  with 
other  objects  from  various  sources,  brought  the 
day's  total  up  to  £14,632. 

Furniture  and  Art  Objects 

THERE  wete  one  or  two  particularly  not- 
able sales  in  this  market  during  December, 
and,  as  usual,  all  the  pieces  of  quality  submitted 
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were  eagerly  competed  for;  even  those  not  of 
the  first  water  aroused  keen  competition. 
Christie's  had  an  interesting  day,  on  10th  De- 
cember, when  a  collection  of  English  and 
French  furniture,  tapestries  and  Eastern  rugs  and 
carpets,  made  up  from  various  properties, 
reached  a  total  of  £16.828.  The  highest  price, 
£2,415,  was  given  for  an  anonymous  vendor's 
set  of  eight  panels  of  mid-sixteenth-century 
Brussels  tapestry,  representing  The  Triumphs  of 
the  Christian  I  'irtues,  the  scenes  depicted  in  ex- 
tensive river  landscapes  with  hills  in  the  distance 
and  enclosed  in  wide  borders  woven  with  fruit 
and  flowers.  This  set  was  formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Sir  Percy  Ffrench.  one  time  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg.  From  another  un- 
named vendor  came  a  suite  of  Louis  XV  carved 
giltwood  furniture  (nine  chairs,  a  pair  of  fau- 
teuils  and  a  settee),  upholstered  in  Aubusson 
tapestry  designed  with  birds,  waterfowl,  and 
animals  in  river  landscapes.  This  sold  for 
£1,522  10s.  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Bowes-Lyon's  early- 
eighteenth-century  English  travelling  clock,  the 
movement,  by  (Lr).  Paulet,  enclosed  in  a  dec- 
orative silver-gilt  arched  case,  9  in.  high, 
changed  hands  at  £997  10s.:  this  was  illustrated 
in  The  Connoisseur  of  last  month,  page  52.  From 
Viscount  Clifden  came  a  set  of  six  George  II 
carved  walnut  armchairs,  with  curved  open 
arms,  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  lions'  paw  and 
bail  feet,  and  the  seats,  rectangular  backs  and 
arm-pads  upholstered  in  tapestry  cloth  designed 
with  panels  of  flowers,  laurel  festoons  and  scroll- 
ing foliage,  which  brought  £819.  A  few  pieces 
belonging  to  the  Misses  Clare  and  Marguerite 
Blount  included  a  Louis  XV  black  lacquer  and 
kingwood  serpentine-shaped  commode,  50  in. 
wide,  the  panels  to  the  front  and  sides  decorated 
in  gold  and  colours  with  birds,  flowering  plants 
and  trees,  which  realized  £997  10s.:  and  a  par- 
quetry library  table  of  the  same  period,  66  in. 
wide,  on  square  cabriole  legs  and  inlaid  with  a 
trellis  design  in  rosewood  borders,  fetched 
£714.  High  prices  were  paid,  on  nth  Decem- 
ber, for  gold  snuff-boxes  and  other  small  ob- 
jects ot  art  from  various  properties,  and  a  total 
of  £16,614  was  recorded  for  the  145  lots 
offered.  A  small  collection  sent  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Pleydell-Bouverie  included  a  Louis 
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XVI  gold  oblong  snuff-box,  3  J  in.  wide,  by 
Jean-Frederic  Bittner,  Strasbourg,  1762,  the  lid 
enriched  at  a  later  date  with  diamond  flowers, 
scrolls  and  floral  thumbpiecc.  This  changed 
hands  at  ,£3,360;  sce  illustration  on  page  53  of 
last  month's  issue.  An  oblong  bloodstone  snuff- 
box of  the  same  period.  3  in.  wide,  decorated 
with  jewelled  musical  instruments,  amatory 
trophies  and  foliage  sprays  enclosed  in  gold 
borders  chased  with  festoons  of  flowers  and 
foliage,  and  with  jewelled  floral  spray  thumb- 
piece,  bearing  the  stamp  of  Henri  Clavel,  Paris, 
circa  1780,  sold  for  £2,257  10s.  A  Louis  XV  ob- 
long gold  snuff-box,  3i  i»-  wide,  the  lid  and 
base  decorated  with  an  oval  medallion  wreath 
and  corner  spandrels  of  flower  sprays  reserved 
in  gold  on  blue  enamel  ground  with  engine- 
turned  basketwork  background,  by  Jean  Du- 
crollay.  Pans,  1740.  realized  £1,1 5  5-  The  Misses 
Clare  and  Marguerite  Blount  sent  a  Russian 
gold  snuff-box,  4  in.  wide,  the  lid  inset  with  a 
miniature  of  Alexander  II  in  a  diamond  border 
on  a  green  enamelled  ground  studded  with  six 
large  diamonds,  which  was  presented  by  the 
Emperor  to  Mr.  Walter  Aston  Blount  on  28th 
July,  1867.  This  fetched  £787  10s.  On  7th  De- 
cember, £507  was  given  for  a  Worcester  porce- 
lain dessert  service  of  thirty-eight  pieces,  the 
centres  painted  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Bostock,  in  floral  wreaths,  and 
the  borders  with  swags  of  fruit  and  pendent 
flowers.  Christie's  final  furniture  sale,  17th  De- 
cember, included  a  set  of  three  panels  of  late- 
seventeenth-  or  early-cighteenth-century  Eng- 
lish tapestry,  probably  from  the  Soho  work- 
shop, woven  with  subjects  after  David  Teniers 
representing  The  Harvesters,  Outside  an  Ale 
House,  and  The  Fish  Quay,  which  changed 
hands  at  £1,428.  These  tapestries  belonged  to 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  L.  Longuet-Higgins,  of  Turvey 
Abbey,  Bedfordshire,  and  were  purchased  by 
his  great-grandfather,  John  Higgins,  in  1801. 
They  formerly  hung  at  Easton  Maudit,  the 
Northamptonshire  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Sussex,  who  died  in  1799,  when  the  Earldom 
became  extinct.  From  anonymous  properties 
came  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  bureau  a  cylindre, 
41  in.  wide,  on  square  cabriole  legs  and  inlaid 
with  a  trellis-pattern  design,  which  brought 
£204.  15s. 

Sotheby's  most  interesting  sale  in  this  section 
was  that  held  on  1  lth  December,  when  a  total 
of  £15,288  was  realized.  A  high  price  was  given 
for  the  Earl  of  Wilton's  pair  of  mid-eighteenth- 
ccntury  Gobelins  tapestries,  woven  with  scenes 
from  the  Loves  of  the  Gods,  one  showing  liuropa 
and  the  Bull,  the  other  Pluto  and  Proserpine.  These 
tapestries  are  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
Napoleon  I  to  his  adopted  daughter,  Stephanie 
Beauharnais,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to 
Carl  Ludwig  Freidrich,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
on  7th  April,  1806.  From  other  properties  came 
an  early-ciglitccnth-century  Dutch  cream  lac- 
quer bureau  cabinet,  37  in.  wide,  87  in.  high, 
decorated  in  polychrome  and  gilt  in  the  Chinese 
manner  with  performing  monkeys,  mandarin 
figures,  a  lady  in  a  wheel  chair,  pavilions  and 
flowers  within  diaper  borders,  and  the  gilt- 
metal  mounts  chiselled  with  masks  and  leaves. 
This  attractive  piece  sold  fo    '  1  700.  A  Louis 
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XV  marquetry  commode,  53  in.  wide,  with 
bombe  front  and  sides  veneered  with  panels  of 
kingwood  within  scrolling  ormolu  framework, 
signed  Pretot,  fetched  £600;  and  £520  was  paid 
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for  a  kingwood  bureau-plat  of  the  same  period, 
64  in.  wide,  fitted  with  three  drawers  in  the 
frieze  and  supported  by  cabriole  legs  with 
ormolu  shell  and  leaf  knee-mounts  and  sabots, 
signed  L.  Rochette.  An  Agra  carpet,  21  ft.  2  in. 
by  12  ft.  6  in.,  the  claret-coloured  field  woven 
with  a  bold  design  of  lotus  flowers  and  stems 
within  a  stone-coloured  border  worked  with 
claret-coloured  lotus  flowers,  realized  £420;  a 
pair  of  Louis  XV  ormolu  candlesticks  on  balus- 
ter stems,  18  in.  high,  chiselled  with  rock  work 
and  foliage,  with  three-light  candle  branches  of 
later  date,  made  £400;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut 
bureau  cabinet,  31  in.  wide,  the  upper  part  en- 
closed by  a  door  inset  with  shaped  bevelled 
panel,  the  lower  part  with  sloping  front  and 
four  graduated  drawers  below,  fetched  £330; 
and  £270  was  given  for  a  pair  of  Chinese  Chip- 
pendale mirrors,  the  giltwood  frames,  13  in, 
wide,  33  in.  high,  carved  with  double  columns, 
flame  mouldings,  leafy  trees  and  surmounted  by 
pheasants.  On  1st  December,  a  Chinese  porce- 
lain fainille-rose  figure  of  a  hawk  perched  on 
rockwork,  10^  in.  high,  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
period,  sold  for  £190;  while  on  4th  December, 
£210  was  paid  for  a  pair  of  mahogany  library 
chairs  upholstered  in  crimson  damask,  the  arms 
with  curved  supports  carved  with  leaves  and 
the  cabriole  legs  with  shells. 

The  two-day  sale  of  the  contents  of  Wigan- 
thorpe  Hall,  near  York,  concluded  by  the  Ret- 
ford auctioneers,  Henry  Spencer  &  Sons,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Picture  section  of  these  notes, 
also  included  a  satinwood  'Carlton  House* 
writing-table  of  Sheraton  design,  46  in.  wide, 
painted  with  cupids,  bouquets  of  flowers  and 
female  classical  figures  and  supported  on  square 
tapering  legs.  This  was  bought  by  Sir  Frank 
Mappin  for  £205.  The  Earl  of  Gainsborough 
gave  £180  for  an  Axminster  carpet,  24  ft.  3  in. 
by  13  ft.  6  in.,  woven  with  a  design  of  florettes 
and  lozenge  motifs  on  a  pale  pink  ground; 
another  buyer  paid  £115  for  a  Georgian  ma- 
hogany bureau  cabinet  of  architectural  propor- 
tions, 45  in.  wide.  A  sale  of  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  Stubbing  Court,  near  Chesterfield,  held 
by  the  same  auctioneers,  on  15th  September,  in- 
cluded a  Sheraton  satinwood  four-poster  bed- 
stead, 5  ft.  10  in.  wide,  the  arched  canopy 
painted  en  grisaille  with  panels  of  cupid  musi- 
cians and  other  cupids  playing  blind-man's-buff. 
This  realized  £220;  and  a  pair  of  Georgian 
carved  mahogany  chairs,  with  waved  top-rails 
and  interlaced  splats,  and  supported  on  cabriole 
legs  ending  in  claw-and-ball  feet,  sold  for  £105. 
The  first  of  Messrs.  Spencer's  1954  sales,  one  of 
a  portion  of  Mrs.  E.  Gourley's  collection  of  dec- 
orative furniture  and  works  of  art,  took  place  on 
15th  January  and  included  a  fine  cut  crystal 
chandelier,  about  _s  ft.  high,  with  two  tiers  of 
eighteen  scrolled  branches  for  electric  candles 
and  hung  with  prismatic  bead  festoons  and 
pear-shaped  pendants;  this  sold  for  £290.  It 
originally  hung  in  the  Salon  of  Rufford  Abbey, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  at  the  sale  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  historic  mansion,  in  October,  1938, 
it  brought  only  48  guineas. 

Lack  of  space  renders  it  necessary  to  hold  over, 
until  our  next  issue,  the  notes  on  the  December 
silver  sales. 
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THE  'WEST  AND  EAST'  EXHIBITION 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM 

OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 


bv  GERARD  BRETT 

{Director  of  the  Museum) 


T 


HE  "East  and  West"  Exhibition 
reported  in  The  Connoisseur  a  year 
ago  (April,  1953)  was  planned  as 
the  first  of  two.  The  complementary 
"West  and  East'  was  opened  in  the  Mu- 
seum last  October. 

Trade  by  sea  is  the  first  connexion 
from  West  to  East  ot  which  we  have  any 
record.  We  know  from  the  first  Book  ot 
Kings  that  King  Solomon  maintained  a 
fleet  which  once  in  three  years  brought 
him  the  Eastern  products  ot  "gold,  and 
silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks .  but 
this  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
quite  a  developed  period  in  this  connex- 
ion. The  western  end  ot  the  trade  route 
seems  in  all  the  earlier  years  to  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Arabs 
and  the  Semitic  peoples.  Even  during 
the  Sixth  and  tollowing  Centuries  the 
Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  radically 
interfered  with  this  near-monopoly  (al- 
though Hippalus.  a  Greek  sailor,  is 
credited  with  the  discovery  ot  the  mon- 
soon in  the  Indian  Ocean,  perhaps  about 
a.d.  47),  and  we  cannot  be  sure  how 
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much  activity  along  the  trade  roLites  was  undertaken  by  the 
Romans.  Our  principal  written  source  for  the  Graeco-Roman 
period,  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei,  is  a  sea  captain's  log.  We  do 
not  know  its  author,  but  it  was  written  in  Greek,  probably  about 
a.d.  60.  It  confirms  the  impression  derived  elsewhere  that  West- 
ern knowledge  then  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  just 
opposite  this  river  there  is  an  island  in  the  ocean,  the  last  part 
of  the  inhabited  world  towards  the  east,  under  the  rising  sun 
itself. 

The  Periplus  mentions  many  objects  imported  from  the  West 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  ports.  The  majority  of  these  have  dis- 
appeared: and  in  fact  most  of  the  Western  finds  from  India  are 
Roman  Imperial  coins.  The  chief  area  in  which  there  is  any 
variety  in  these  finds  is  Gandhara,  part  of  north-west  India  and 
eastern  Afghanistan.  Gandhara  seems  to  have  been  a  meeting- 
place  for  the  two  chief  routes  from  the  West:  the  land  route 
which  crossed  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates  and 
over  the  Persian  plateau,  and  the  sea  route  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  continued  by  water  or  land  up  the  river 
routes.  North  and  east  of  Gandhara  were  the  ancient  trans-Asia 
roads,  one  of  them  famous  as  the  Silk  Road,  which  went  through 
the  Pamirs  into  Sinkiang,  and  from  Yarkand  or  Kashgar  across 
the  deserts  into  north-west  China  by  the  'Kansu  corridor'. 

The  aim  of  the  Museum's  exhibition  was  to  trace  the  course 
of  this  West  and  East  connexion  as  completely  as  could  be  done 
from  the  Museum  own  collections.  In  view  of  their  character 
it  was  necessarily  a  t  entirely  devoted  to  China.  The  problem 
was  different  in  kin  mi  that  of  a  year  before.  The  East-West 
influence  then  could  be  illustrated  by  continuous  series  of  certain 


types  of  objects:  ceramics,  textiles,  furniture,  lacquer,  paper.  It 
reflects  the  general  relationship  of  the  West  with  the  East  that 
the  Museum  could  not  repeat  that.  At  the  opening  of  this  exhibi- 
tion were  shown  two  cases  of  pottery  burial  figurines  of  the 
foreigners  in  China,  mainly  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty.  The  Chinese 
have  left  us  these  acute,  witty  portraits  of  their  visitors:  and  no 
museum  exhibition  could  begin  more  suitably  than  by  showing 
what  some  of  them,  at  least,  were  like.  Camel-drivers  and 
grooms,  mostly  from  the  Altai  or  the  Oasis  cities;  Asiatic  pedlars 
of  unknown  origin ;  dancers,  musicians,  actors,  dwarfs ;  these  and 
many  others  are  mentioned  in  Chinese  records  of  tins  period, 
and  many  of  them  are  portrayed  in  a  way  that  is  accurate  enough 
in  detail  for  them  to  be  identified.  A  Persian  on  a  camel,  a  Khora- 
san  trader,  and  an  Altaic  Turk  are  illustrated  (Nos.  i  and  ii). 

One  of  the  principal  sections  in  the  exhibition  was  devoted  to 
demonstrating  the  thesis  that  much  of  the  later  Chinese  figure 
sculpture  begins  from  the  amalgam  of  Buddhism  and  what  was 
originally  the  Greek  type  of  figure  sculpture,  doubtless  in  Asiatic 
garb.  It  is  asserted  that  the  latter  came  to  central  Asia  in  a  series 
of  waves  lasting  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  far  on  in  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  and  that  it  was  the  rise  of  the  Hellenizcd  Kushan 
Dynasty  in  Gandhara  that  first  gave  this  Western  sculptural  in- 
fluence the  chance  to  establish  itself.  From  Gandhara  the  type 
seems  to  have  moved,  at  a  later  period,  first  to  the  Turfan  basin 
and  then  into  China.  The  exhibition  included  a  series  of  sculp- 
tures to  show  the  gradual  dilution  of  "Greek'  characteristics.  The 
series  began  in  Greece  itself ;  there  were  a  number  of  Gandhara 
figures,  most  strikingly  a  colossal  stucco  head  (No.  iii);  a  stucco 
statuette  from  Tash  Kurghan  (No.  viii);  and  a  stone  figure  from 
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NO.  VI.  -  EWER,  CHINESE,  T'ANG,  HT.  I2l  IN.  :  NO.  VII.  -  SYRIAN  GLASS  BOTTLE, 
6TH  CENT.  A.D.,  HT.  9*  IN.  :  NO.  Vm.  -  TASH  KURGHAN  FIGURE,  5TH-7TH  CENT. 

T'ien  Lung  Shan,  dated  to  the  Eighth  Century  and  just  acquired 
by  the  Museum. 

Other  parts  of  the  exhibition  showed  Western  influences  as 
expressed  in  particular  classes  of  objects.  The  idea  of  pottery- 
making  may  have  come  to  China  from  the  West.  Certainly  the 
painted  pottery  of  Kansu,  now  considered  to  begin  about  2500 
B.C.,  is  so  similar  in  shape  and  in  the  design  of  its  ornament  to 
the  earlier  types  of  Western  Asia  (Susa,  Tripolje,  Anau)  that  a 
causal  connexion  between  the  two  may,  if  not  must,  be  assumed. 
Western  influence  is  again  clear  on  Chinese  pottery  of  the  T'ang 
Dynasty.  The  source  was  once  again  West  Asian.  Frequently  the 
objects  copied  or  adapted  were  pieces  of  Persian  silver  or  other 
metalwork:  the  forms  of  vessels,  the  cock-  or  phoenix-head,  and 
in  ornament  the  famous  'Parthian  shot'.  Other  types  such  as  the 
rhyton  and  the  pilgrim  bottle  were  also  shown  in  the  exhibition 
with  the  Chinese  version  (Nos.  vi,  ix  &  x). 

We  cannot  say  with  certainty  when  glass  was  first  used  in 
Egypt.  But,  for  its  appearance  in  a  glaze-like  form,  perhaps 
around  4000  B.C.  is  a  fairly  accurate  date.  Egyptian  eye-beads 
appear  towards  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  B.C.,  and  the 
earliest  glass  made  in  China  copies  two  types  of  eye-bead  with 
detailed  accuracy.  This  is  trom  the  Tombs  of  Old  Lo-yang 
(about  450-230  B.C.)  where,  besides  a  few  examples  presumed 
to  be  Egyptian,  many  others  were  tound  containing  barium — 
an  element  not  found  in  Near  Eastern  glass  until  about  a.d.  300, 
exceptionally  heavy  with  lead,  and  showing  known  Western 
techniques.  These  included  the  'stratified'  eye,  and  what  may 
be  called  the  'compound  eye  pattern'.  The  eastward  movement 
of  blown  glass  needs  little  demonstration;  tor  Egyptian  and 
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NO.  IX.  -  BOWL  WITH  APPLIED  RELIEF  DECORATION,  H.  5*  IN.  :  NO.  X.  -  AMPHORA  WITH  DRAGON-HEAD  HANDLES,  H.  I<ji  IN.  :  NO.  XI.  -  GLASS  BOWL,  PAINTED  OR 
LACQUERED  BROWN,  H.  9*  IN.  :  NO.  XII.  -  HARD-PASTE  PORCELAIN  JUG,  MING,  H.  10  IN.  :  SOFT-PASTE  BOWL,  CHINESE,  C.  1 800  :  NARGHILE  BASE,  HARD  PASTE,  MING 


Syrian  glass  fragments  have  been  found  in  quantity  at  sites  along 
the  trade  routes  across  central  Asia.  Two  vessels  in  the  exhibition 
are  illustrated:  No.  vii  is  Western,  and  was  found  near  Old  Lo- 
yang,  and  No.  xi  is  perhaps  central  Asian,  and  is  from  a  T'ang 
grave  at  Mang  Shan  in  Honan. 

Bronze  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  cast  it  can  also  be 
asserted  to  have  gone  from  West  to  East.  The  tools  and  weapons 
of  the  Bronze  Age,  basically  the  celt  and  the  spearhead,  have 
been  found  in  China  as  in  the  West.  But  forms  are  well  de- 
veloped, no  preliminary  stages  seem  to  exist,  and  their  date  is 
significantly  late.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  Shang  Dynasty 
achieved  pre-eminence  through  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
weapons  and  tools  of  the  new  material.  The  assertion  of  Western 
influence  extends  to  the  type  of  bronze  helmet  found  in  the 
Shang  Royal  tombs  and  elsewhere — one  was  included  in  the  ex- 
hibition— and  to  armour  of  overlapping  metal  scales.  Western 
examples  of  this  as  early  as  the  Fourteenth  Century  B.C.  have 
been  found,  the  earliest  from  China  being  of  about  220  B.C. 

The  West  and  East  influence,  like  the  East  and  West,  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  measure  constant,  and  we  can  find  examples  of 
it  at  many  different  periods.  Cases  in  the  exhibition  were  de- 
voted to  Chinese  evidence  of  the  existence  there  of  the  Western 
religions  of  Christianity:  at  first  Nestorianism,  later  in  the  form 
brought  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  notably  the  famous  Father 
Giuseppe  Castiglione  (No.  iv);  Mohammedanism,  brought  first 
perhaps  by  the  roops  lent  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Caliph  al- 
Mansur  in  a.d.  756:  Judaism,  the  last-known  synagogue,  at  Kai- 
feng,  fell  into  ruin  ithin  living  memory;  and  Manichacism. 
Some  of  the  styles  ■>■  (  hinese  porcelain  appear  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  W<  si      1  ugh  here  especially  it  is  difficult  to 


draw  the  line  between  influence  and  imitation,  when  so  much 
was  made  for  the  Western  market  (No.  xii).  The  snuff-bottle 
came  into  being  to  fit  a  fashion  which  came  from  the  West,  and 
we  know  that  snuff  was  imported  through  Canton  as  early  as 
1685.  Cloisonne  enamel  certainly,  painted  enamel  most  prob- 
ably, were  imports  too;  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Western 
watch-  and  clockmakers  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 

The  exhibition  ended  with  a  number  of  Japanese  prints  dating 
about  and  after  1800,  the  work  of  Hokusai  and  Hiroshige.  They 
were  exhibited  to  show  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Western 
convention  of  perspective.  There  were  also  two  brief  series  of 
photographs,  one  of  the  European  palaces  of  the  Yuan  Ming 
Yuan,  to  illustrate  the  Eastern  counterpart  of  chinoiserie,  the 
other  of  a  number  of  maps  showing  the  growth  in  Western 
knowledge  of  the  East.  These  began  with  the  world  as  known  by 
Herodotus,  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  and  ended  with  Mercator. 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  two  exhibitions,  here  are  a  few  general 
remarks  in  comparison  of  the  influence  of  the  East  on  the  West 
with  that  of  the  West  on  the  East.  The  former,  though  beginning 
little  before  the  Christian  era,  has  since  then  been  constant  and 
increasing,  as  we  showed  last  year.  It  has  provoked  many  kinds 
of  Western  copies  and  versions,  both  serious  and  frivolous.  To  us 
it  is  a  tangible  influence,  and  has  been  tangibly  expressed.  The 
latter,  by  comparison,  though  starting  two  thousand  years 
sooner,  has  been  increasingly  sporadic  in  both  time  and  place. 
It  is  tenable  that  until  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  West  it 
was,  of  the  two,  the  less  important  in  tangible  effect.  Its  full 
measure  is  beyond  the  power  of  this  or  probably  of  any  Museum 
to  express.  The  twentieth-century  picture  is  in  many  ways  an 
entirely  different  one,  but  that  is  a  subject  outside  our  scope. 
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Reorganization  at  the  Metropolitan 

FROM  1950  until  the  end  of  1953  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  went  through  a  vast  re- 
organization, which  closed  many  of  its  galleries 
to  the  public.  January  9th,  1954,  witnessed  the 
formal  opening  of  forty-four  picture  galleries, 
where  seven  hundred  paintings  arc  now  shown 
in  newly  arranged  settings  and  according  to  an 
entirely  new  plan.  Paintings  are  not  shown  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  manner,  by  national  schools, 
but  grouped  as  to  periods:  therefore  all  the 
European  masters  of  a  given  period  arc  now  in 
proximity,  an  arrangement  which  views  the 
history  of  art  'horizontally',  as  Theodore  Rous- 
seau, Curator  of  Paintings,  explains.  Fifty-one 
mediaeval  and  Renaissance  galleries  were  opened 
on  19th  February,  while  there  is  promised  in 
May  a  group  of  six  new  period  rooms  in  the 
galleries  of  Post-Renaissance  decorative  art, 
which  include  interiors  from  Lansdowne  House 
by  Robert  Adam  and  a  Chippendale  interior 
from  Kirtlington  Park.  Special  loans  in  honour 
of  the  reopening  include  Robert  Lehman's  col- 
lection of  European  paintings,  Italian  majolica 
and  bronzes,  which  occupy  four  galleries,  while 
Mr.  Chester  Dale  has  lent  contemporary  Euro- 
pean paintings  from  his  well-known  collection. 

The  splendid  effect  of  the  opening  depends 
primarily  on  interior  changes  and  behind-the- 
scenes  modernization  in  regard  to  mechanical 
{equipment.  The  wings  which  have  received 


chiet  attention  arc  the  three  oldest  wings  ot  the 
Museum,  the  earliest  of  which  was  completed 
in  1880;  some  of  the  old  electrical  wiring  of  that 
period  was  still  in  use  when  the  rebuilding  pro- 
gramme was  begun.  Not  only  has  this  fire 
hazard  been  removed,  but  it  has  been  possible 
to  carry  out  new  lighting  systems  on  which  the 
staff  has  been  experimenting  tor  the  past  six 
years.  Lighting,  ventilation  and  humidity  con- 
trol have  played  a  large  part  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  nine 
millions  of  dollars  in  funds  which  this  gigantic- 
programme  has  cost  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
only  new  units  arc  a  wing  uniting  the  northern 
part  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  building  with  the 
Morgan  and  American  Wings,  and  the  building 
of  the  new  auditorium,  scheduled  to  open  in 
April. 

A  practical  gain  from  the  reorganization  in 
regard  to  exhibition  areas  has  been  the  increase 
of  gallery  space  by  twenty-five  per  cent., 
achieved  through  the  redesigning  of  the  interior 
and  not  by  additional  building. 

By  Mr.  Rousseau's  brilliant  plan,  the  painting 
collections  arc  given  coherence  in  the  arrange- 
ment by  periods  and  yet  he  has  been  able  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Altman  and  Bache 
bequests,  which  compel  the  Museum  to  show 
these  two  collections  as  entities.  Other  collec- 
tions, equally  great,  such  as  the  Marquand, 
Havemcvcr,  Harkncss,  Lcwisohn,  Osborn  and 


Blumenthal  Collections,  have  been  left  with  no 
such  restrictions.  The  Altman  paintings,  with  a 
superb  room  of  Rembrandts  as  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  Museum's  possessions,  have  been 
introduced  where  they  adjoin  other  painting 
galleries  of  similar  period,  and  the  Altman 
Chinese  porcelains,  for  which  the  collection  is 
equally  well-known,  adjoin  Oriental  galleries 
on  the  other.  The  Bache  Collection,  with  its 
superb  Renaissance  paintings,  its  eighteenth- 
century  French  masters  and  decorative  arts,  has 
similarly  been  introduced  into  the  general 
scheme,  a  lively  and  stimulating  one  in  which 
one  is  able  to  look  across  Europe,  so  to  speak, 
during  any  given  period.  Velazquez,  Caravaggio 
and  Poussin,  for  instance,  are  now  within  the 
scope  of  a  gallery  or  two,  and  do  not  need  to  be 
searched  for  according  to  their  national  schools. 

Recently  installed,  although  acquired  in  1947, 
is  a  set  of  twenty-two  panels  in  fresco  from  the 
Villa  Mattei  on  the  Palatine,  Rome,  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano  about  1520  and  close  to  the 
style  of  Raphael.  They  represent  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac  and  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  make  a 
handsome  addition  to  the  small  gallery  where  a 
ceiling  decoration  by  Pintorricchio  has  been  in 
place. 

In  the  newly  organized  mediaeval  galleries 
the  most  striking  are  two  great  halls,  one  de- 
voted to  sculpture  and  the  other  to  tapestries. 
The  new  installation  has  given  emphasis  to 
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masterpieces  of  the  Morgan  and  Blunienthal 
Collections,  including  the  Pazzi  Fountain  attrib- 
uted to  Donatello,  given  by  Mr.  Blunienthal, 
which  is  now  shown  for  the  first  time.  Acquisi- 
tions made  from  the  sale  of  the  estate  of  Joseph 
Brummer  in  1947  are  also  to  be  found  here.  As 
a  special  loan  for  the  occasion,  Mr.  A.  Bradley 
Martin  lent  some  rare  gold  Celtic  torques  and  a 
group  of  coins  found  at  Frasnes-lez-Buissenal, 
Hamault,  Belgium.  These  objects  are  of  the 
Third  to  First  Century  B.C.,  while  the  torques  are 
among  the  very  few  made  of  gold  now  existing. 

A  gallery  of  imposing  sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth-century English  decorative  arts  is  newly 


arranged,  and  includes  a  recent  gift  of  a  great 
Elizabethan  bed  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Museum  by  Judge  Irwin  Untermyer. 

Recently  acquired  French  art  includes  a  seven- 
teenth-century Savonnerie  carpet  made  for  a 
state  apartment  in  the  Louvre.  The  setting  for 
the  French  decorative  arts  includes  some  archi- 
tectural backgrounds  of  great  beauty  and  im- 
portance, such  as  the  room  from  the  Hotel  de 
Tesse,  about  1770,  used  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
when  he  was  Minister  to  France;  a  Louis  XVI 
oval  room  from  the  Cours  d'Albret  in  Bor- 
deaux, and  an  eighteenth-century  boudoir  from 
the  Hotel  Crillon, 


Showing  to  great  advantage  in  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  mediaeval  collections  is  the 
Gothic  figure  of  St.  James  the  Less,  a  remarkable 
example  of  German  monumental  sculpture  in 
wood  (1260-85),  which  was  acquired  twenty- 
tive  years  ago  from  a  private  collection  in 
Strassburg,  where  it  had  been  owned  for  over  a 
century.  In  discussing  it  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  Studies,  1929,  James  J.  Rorimer 
analysed  the  various  elements  in  its  style  which 
have  made  an  attribution  difficult.  It  is  a  German 
work,  combining  influences  from  various 
centres,  but  also  has  a  pronounced  French  char- 
acter; so  much  so  that  Mr.  Rorimer  concluded 
the  sculptor  must  have  made  a  journey  into 
France,  where  he  was  deeply  influenced  by  the 
school  of  Rheims.  He  considers  that  he  may 
have  been  originally  trained  at  Magdeburg,  and 
that,  after  a  formative  period  in  France,  he 
came  into  contact  with  the  work  of  Constance, 
Wimpfen  and  Freiburg.  The  piece  is  carved  in 
walnut  or  fruitwood  from  a  single  block,  except 
for  part  of  the  left  arm,  which  is  dowellcd  to  the 
rest  of  the  block.  It  is  in  remarkably  good  condi- 
tion, to  which  the  frequent  applications  of  poly- 
chrome decoration  over  gesso  has  contributed. 
It  probably  stood  on  a  console  against  a  pier, 
and  although  there  are  arrangements  for  fasten- 
ing the  figure  at  the  back,  it  is  clear  that  the  back 
is  carved  so  that  the  figure  should  be  seen  from 
all  sides.  The  arrangement  of  the  draperies  is 
most  interesting,  severe  in  its  simplicity  and 
yet  displaying  a  feeling  for  movement  which  is 
very  fine.  The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  suggesting  that  the  figure  was  to  be  seen 
from  a  height.  The  saint  has  no  attribute  which 
would  make  positive  identification  possible,  but 
this  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  closeness  to  the  type  of  the  Christ  figures  of 
the  time  suggested  James  the  Less,  as  he  was 
said  most  closely  to  resemble  our  Lord.  In  this 
case,  the  right  hand,  which  has  held  some  long 
object,  may  have  held  the  fuller's  bat  with 
which  he  was  killed. 

The  opening  of  the  new  galleries  in  January 
was  given  further  significance  by  the  Museum 
in  holding  an  international  congress  on  art  and 
muscology  to  which  representatives  from 
twenty-five  countries  were  invited,  including 
directors  and  curators  of  the  leading  museums 
in  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and  South  America. 
This  event  was  arranged  to  coincide  with  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Columbia  University. 
Among  those  attending  were  Sir  Leigh  Ashton 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Sir  Philip 
Hendy  of  the  National  Gallery,  Harold  James 
Plenderleith  of  the  British  Museum,  Germain 
Bazin  of  the  Louvre,  Dr.  Paul  Fierens  of 
Brussels,  Andre  Malraux  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Museums,  Paris,  and  Dr.  Carl  Norden- 
falk  of  the  Nationalmuseuin,  Stockholm.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  congress  the  delegates  were 
guests  of  honour  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
galleries,  and  were  later  taken  on  visits  to 
museums  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington  and  other  places  along 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

One  of  the  objectives  which  the  Museum  had 
in  mind  in  holding  this  congress,  according  to 
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Francis  Henry  Taylor,  director,  was  to  further 
understanding  between  America  and  other 
countries  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  the  export- 
ation of  works  of  art  to  America,  especially  when 
they  are  for  museums.  The  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  national  treasures  by  any  country  is  un- 
derstandable, but  in  many  cases  the  work  de- 
sired by  an  American  museum  is  not  necessarily 
acquired  by  the  collections  of  the  government 
prohibiting  the  sale:  and  the  would-be  seller, 
who  may  be  greatly  in  need  of  funds  resulting 
from  the  sale,  is  not  able  to  benefit  in  any  way, 
and  the  object  may  be  in  danger  of  insufficient 
care.  It  was  hoped,  remarked  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
by  showing  our  visitors  that  American  museums 
knew  how  to  preserve  and  care  for  works  of  art, 
and  to  exhibit  them  in  a  way  that  makes  them  a 
living  part  of  our  general  cultural  heritage,  steps 
may  be  found  to  facilitate  a  freer  flow  of  great 
art  works  from  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

National  Gallery  Acquires  an  Eakins 

AR  E  C  E  N  T  addition  to  the  collections  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  Thomas  Eakins's  Biglen  Brothers  Racing, 
which  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney.  This  masterpiece 
by  Eakins  belongs  to  a  group  of  subjects  painted 
along  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkil  River  in 
Eakins's  native  Philadelphia,  where  sculling  has 
for  many  years  been  a  favourite  sport.  Eakins 
was  in  no  sense  a  sporting  painter.  He  was,  in 
fact,  more  at  home  with  portraiture,  or  with 
figure  subjects  such  as  The  Thinker  in  the  Metro- 
politan, in  which  he  lifts  the  individual  to  the 
plane  of  the  universal  in  human  experienc  e  He- 
was  greatly  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  sculling 
on  the  Schuylkil;  for  he  was  something  like 
Degas  in  his  interest  in  figures  in  movement 
determined  by  training  or  occupation.  The 
steady,  controlled  action  of  the  powerful 
muscles,  the  graceful  forms  of  the  shells  gliding 
so  smoothly  over  the  water,  the  long  lines  of 
the  oars  making  glancing  diagonals  of  light, 
appealed  to  his  sense  of  design.  The  painting 
belongs  to  the  same  group  as  his  Max  Schniiti  in 
a  Single  Scull  in  the  Metropolitan. 

When  Eakins  was  a  young  student  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  he  was  taking  anatomy 
at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  when  he 
went  to  Paris  to  study  under  (Jerome  and 
Bonnat,  he  also  took  sculpture  lessons  from  Du- 
niont.  His  interest  in  anatomy  and  form  was 
always  great,  reaching  significant  expression  in 
his  great  paintings,  The  Gross  Clinic  and  the 
Agneiv  Clinic.  This  interest  was  also  dominant  in 
whatever  he  painted.  He  was  a  great  teacher  of 
anatomy,  and  yet  he  seldom  painted  a  nude 
figure.  Although  he  was  in  Paris  in  the  years 
when  the  Impressionists  were  beginning  to 
make  their  influence  felt,  he  was  not  attracted 
by  the  mystery  of  the  atmospheric.  Yet  he  was 
profoundly  concerned  with  light,  particularly 
in  such  a  subject  as  the  National  Gallery's  new 
acquisition,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  defines 
light  by  means  of  shadow;  for  his  paintings  are 
full  of  shadow,  but  this  is  not  obscurity,  or 
murkiness,  or  indecision.  He  is  well  aware  that 
shadow  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  light  pene- 
trating it,  and  is  a  master  at  defining  it. 


Boston's  Japanese  Collections 

WHEN  the  loan  exhibition  of  Japanese  art 
sponsored  by  the  Government  of  Japan, 
which  was  in  America  during  1953,  came  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  last  October,  it 
reached  a  museum  having  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Japanese  art;  in  fact,  the  most  extensive 
under  one  roof  anywhere.  Boston's  collection 
offered  many  parallels  to  the  subjects  sent  from 
Japan.  The  story  of  the  forming  of  the  Boston 
collection  goes  back  more  than  seventy  years, 
and  concerns  three  New  Englanders  who  were 
long  resident  in  Japan  during  a  period  when 
great  works  of  art  were  coming  on  the  market 
because  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  times. 
These  Americans,  to  their  credit,  not  only  had 
the  vision  to  form  the  great  collections  that  arc 
now  in  Boston,  but  were  instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  an  agency  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment to  watch  over  the  treasures  of  the  Japanese 
nation,  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Protection  of  Cultural  Proper- 
ties. The  first  of  these  gentlemen  to  reach  Japan 
was  Edward  S.  Morse  of  Salem,  a  marine  bi- 
ologist who,  in  1877,  became  a  Professor  of 
Zoology  at  the  Tokyo  University.  Through 
him,  Ernest  F.  Fcnellosa  came  the  following 
year  to  be  Professor  of  Philosophy.  They  were 
joined  a  few  years  later  by  William  Sturgis 
Bigelow  of  Boston.  All  three  began  to  collect 
Japanese  art.  Morse  specialized  in  ceramics, 
while  Fcnellosa  collected  paintings.  Dr.  Bigelow 
formed  the  largest  of  the  collections,  and  de- 
voted it  to  every  branch  of  Japanese  art,  having 
from  the  first  the  needs  of  the  Museum  in 
Boston  in  mind.  He  persuaded  his  friend, 
Charles  G.  Weld,  who  also  came  to  Japan,  to 
purchase  the  Fcnellosa  Collection,  and  it  is  in 
the  Fencllosa-Wcld  Collection  that  one  finds 
many  subjects  which  offer  a  most  interesting 
comparison  with  great  works  in  the  group  se- 
lected for  the  travelling  exhibition. 

In  the  Bigelow  Collection  there  is  a  highly 
important  scroll  among  the  e-makimono,  hori- 


'bamboo  and  sparrows  :  sotatsu  :  Japanese, 
xviith  century  :  mus.  of  fine  arts,  boston 

zontal  scrolls  of  great  length  devoted  to  narra- 
tive subjects  and  executed  in  the  style  known  as 
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yamato-e.  The  Bigelow  Collection's  Kibi  Daijin 
scroll  is  concerned  with  a  tale  of  high  adventure 
and  many  personages,  attributed  to  the  twelfth- 
century  painter,  Mitsunaga,  and  is  very  similar 
to  the  same  artist's  Tomo-no-Dainagon  scroll, 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  e-makimono  known. 
This  comes  from  a  private  collection  in  Tokyo. 

From  the  following  century  there  is  in  Boston 
a  great  battle-scene,  considered  by  critics  the 
greatest  of  Japanese  battle-scenes,  part  of  a  ren- 
dering of  the  Heiji  Monogatari  telling  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Minamoto  and  the  Taira 
in  a.d.  1 1 59.  It  made  an  interesting  comparison 
with  a  thirteenth-century  scroll  in  the  exhibition 
also  illustrating  the  Heiji  Monogatari,  although 
the  latter  depicted  another  episode. 

Contrasts  and  comparison  were  especially  to 
be  noted  in  the  field  of  the  ink  monochromes  of 
the  Muromachi  period,  depicting  landscapes, 
flowers  and  birds,  and  representing  an  expres- 
sion of  Zen  Buddhism  in  art.  In  the  Fenellosa- 
Weld  Collection  is  a  pair  of  eightfold  screens 
showing  eight  views  of  the  Hsiao-Hsian  River 
by  Zosan  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  which  had 
great  similarity  in  style  and  feeling  with  an 
album  ascribed  to  Shubun  of  the  same  period 
which  comes  from  Tokyo.  Works  by  Sesshu 
(1420-1506)  in  the  exhibition  and  in  the  per- 
manent collections  brought  together  the  Flowers 
and  Birds  from  a  Tokyo  collection  and  Birds  and 
Trees  from  the  Museum.  Another  painter  of  ink 
monochromes,  Tohaku  (1 539-1610),  was  seen 
in  a  painting  Monkeys  in  a  Bamboo  Grove  on  a  pair 
of  sixfold  screens  (from  Japan),  as  well  as  in  the 
very  closely  related  screens  showing  gibbons 
(popularly  called  the  'Monkey  Screens'),  which 
belong  to  the  Museum. 

Among  the  realistic  painters  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  Okyo  will  be  remembered  for  his 
great  screens,  Pines  in  Snow,  of  which  an  almost 
identical  pair  at  the  Museum  proved  to  be  a 
copy.  His  sketches  of  a  monkey  and  plants 
could  be  contrasted  with  his  freely  painted 
White  Monkeys  in  the  Bigelow  Collection. 


Kosciuszko's  Portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson 

AN  extremely  rare  and  little-known  aquatint 
.  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1798,  after  a  draw- 
ing by  the  Polish  patriot,  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko, 
and  engraved,  presumably  in  Paris,  by  N.  So- 
kolnicki,  a  Polish  nobleman  who  like  Kos- 
ciuszko himself  was  an  amateur  in  the  arts,  is 
represented  here  by  a  brilliant  impression  in  a 
private  collection  in  New  York.  The  friendship 
between  Jefferson  and  Kosciuszko  began  only 
on  the  return  of  Kosciuszko  to  America  in  1797- 
8,  while  the  latter's  ties  with  American  generals, 
such  as  Gates,  Green  and  White,  were  formed 
during  the  Revolution  when  his  services  as  an 
engineer  rendered  great  help  to  the  Continental 
forces.  Apparently  an  interest  in  art  had  been 
felt  by  Kosciuszko  from  his  earliest  years,  when 
an  uncle  gave  him  instructions  in  drawing  in 
his  native  Lithuania.  Later,  when  he  went  to 
France  as  a  graduate  of'the  Royal  School  in 
Warsaw,  he  studied  engineering  and  artillery. 
In  the  days  before  photography  an  ability  to 
draw  the  terrain  was  a  natural  requirement  for 
one  who  was  concerned  with  the  strategy  of 
war.  Kosciuszko,  however,  carried  his  draughts- 
manship into  the  domain  of  portraiture.  A 
letter  to  Colonel  Varick  (formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  New  York) 
written  30th  November,  1779,  from  West 
Point,  where  he  was  actively  engaged  in  con- 
structing the  fortifications,  mentions  that  the 
writer  is  sending  Varick  his  'pictor'  to  give  to  his 
sister,  and  asks  him  to  tell  her  that  Kosciuszko 
proposes  to  make  hers  also.  A  drawing  of  a 
young  Philadelphia  lady,  inscribed  on  the  back 
by  the  subject,  Mary  P.  Moore,  and  dated  1798, 
is  now  in  the  Mickiewicz  Museum  in  Paris,  to 
which  it  was  presented  in  1839  by  the  Polish 
Library  of  Philadelphia. 

During  Kosciuszko's  second  visit  to  America 
(August,  1797-May,  1798)  he  was  recovering 
from  wounds  and  the  effects  of  imprisonment 
in  Russia,  and  whilst  at  the  home  of  his  friend. 
General  Anthony  W.  White,  in  New  Bruns- 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON :  AQUATINT  AFTER  KOSCIUSZKO  I 
CIRCA  I798  :  IN  A  PRIVATE  NEW  YORK  COLLECTION 

wick,  spent  his  time  in  sketching  and  painting. 
At  the  end  of  his  life,  when  he  was  living  with 
his  friends  the  Zeltncrs  in  Switzerland,  he  taught 
drawing  to  the  little  daughter  of  the  household. 

The  portrait  of  Jefferson  must  have  been 
drawn  either  at  the  end  of  1797  or  in  the  opening 
months  of  1798,  in  Philadelphia,  then  thecapitol, 
where  Jefferson  was  in  office  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Kosciuszko  had  taken  lodgings  on 
Second  Street.  His  financial  affairs  were  reaching 
settlement,  and  he  was  awarded  by  Congress 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  back  pay  and  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  Ohio.  Letters  between 
Kosciuszko  and  Jefferson,  and  letters  from 
Jefferson  to  others  regarding  him,  indicate  a 
warmth  of  friendship  such  as  never  existed 
between  Kosciuszko  and  Washington.  Jefferson 
wrote  on  one  occasion  to  Gates,  '.  .  .  he'  [Kos- 
ciuszko] 'is  the  purest  son  of  liberty  of  you 
all  .  .  .',  and  when  it  came  to  administering  his 
business  affairs  after  Kosciuszko's  return  to 
France  in  May,  1798,  Jefferson  showed  great 
assiduity  and  conscientiousness.  The  hope  that 
Napoleon  would  bring  about  the  freedom  of 
Poland  caused  the  old  warrior's  precipitate 
return  to  Europe.  Kosciuszko  soon  saw  that 
Napoleon  was  not  to  be  trusted  for  this,  but 
he  remained  on  for  many  years  in  France,  living 
in  virtual  retirement;  and  except  for  his  later 
final  years  in  Switzerland  his  activities  were 
concentrated  on  French  soil.  It  may  therefore 
be  inferred  that  the  aquatint  was  executed  in 
France.  The  inscription  is  in  French  and  Kos- 
ciuszko's English :  Thomas  Jefferson  A  Philosepher 
a  Patriote  and  a  Friend,  dessine  par  son  Ami  Tadeez 
Kosciusko  et  Gravee  par  Ml-  Sokolnicki.  The  en- 
graver Sokolnicki  is  identified  in  Thieme-Becker 
as  a  Polish  nobleman  who  painted  for  a  time  in 
Dresden  about  1800.  Apparently  this  is  the  only 
engraving  known  from  his  hand.  Like  Kos- 
ciuszko, he  was  an  artist-amateur,  and  this  gives 
a  primitive  quality  to  the  work  which  is  part  of 
the  charm  of  the  portrait.  The  period  was  one 
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in  which  aquatint  had  been  only  recently  per- 
fected, and  as  this  is  an  aquatint  printed  in  colour 
rather  than  coloured  by  hand,  it  is  also  an  inter- 
esting example  of  early  colour-printing.  The 
background  is  blue,  except  for  the  opening  in 
the  clouds  where  a  flash  of  lightning  is  seen,  and 
the  olive  wreath  is  a  bluish  green.  The  flesh 
tones,  while  ruddy,  are  not  so  vivid  as  in  the 
impression  in  the  Ford  Collection  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  where  the  background  is 
brownish  in  tone.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  original  drawing  is  in  exis- 
tence, and  if  it  is  indeed  the  pastel  mentioned  in 
Monica  M.  Gardner's  Kosciuszko  as  being  still 
in  the  national  collection  of  Poland.  The  present 
impression  has  been  exhibited  in  Detroit  in  re- 
cent years,  and  was  shown  in  the  Kosciuszko 
Exhibition  in  New  York  at  the  Anderson 
Galleries  in  1927,  with  the  Kahanowicz  Collec- 
tion, of  which  it  was  once  a  part. 

A  Derby  Porcelain  Service 

DR.  JOHNSON  complained  that  a  Derby 
porcelain  service  was  more  costly  than 
silver,  but  costliness  did  not  apparently  affect  the 
demand  for  it.  Derby  had  perfected  a  fine  white 
paste  with  a  high  percentage  of  bone  ash,  which 
gave  it  the  strength  demanded  for  dinner  ware, 
and  it  had  in  addition  a  type  of  glaze  of  extreme 
softness  which  was  an  excellent  ground  for  the 
painting  of  flowers  and  landscape  subjects.  The 
colour  seemed  virtually  absorbed  within  the 
surface.  Derby  was  also  famous  for  fine  decora- 
tions in  the  form  of  figures,  but  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  factory  occupied,  and  the 
constant  demand  for  beautiful  table  services  was 
not  to  be  ignored. 

The  service  represented  here  from  the  Mu- 
seum Silver  Shop  is  an  unusual  one  in  being 
complete  and  in  pristine  condition.  It  consists  of 
twenty-four  plates,  centre-piece,  two  fruit  cool- 
ers, two  shell  dishes,  two  square  dishes,  two 
sucriers,  a  pair  of  oval  dishes  with  round  medal- 


lions, and  a  pair  of  the  same  shape  but  with  oval 
medallions,  a  slight  deviation  in  detail  which 
makes  for  added  interest.  This  set  has  come 
down  to  the  present  time  in  the  family  of  the 
original  owner,  and  apparently  has  seen  little 
use,  as  the  gilding  is  in  fine  condition  on  the 
borders,  the  strapwork  enclosing  flower  sprays, 
and  the  dotting  of  stars  over  the  wide  band  of 
tomato  red  that  encircles  the  central  medallions. 
The  flower  decoration  places  it  in  a  familiar 
category,  one  in  which  Derby  excelled  through 
the  work  of  Billingsley,  Withers,  Quaker  Pegg, 
and  later,  Moses  Webster  and  Leonard  Lead.  It 
is  generally  impossible  to  distinguish  the  dec- 
orator; although  the  larger  scale  of  some  of  the 
flowers  of  Quaker  Pegg  may  be  readily  rec- 
ognized. This  service,  showing  the  work  of  an 
unidentified  decorator,  may  be  dated  about 
1800.  The  period  was  one  in  which  botanical 
draughtsmen  were  not  lacking,  as  the  many 
flower-prints  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century 
indicate;  and  it  is  probable  that  prints  were 


relied  upon  as  much  as  first-hand  studies  of 
flowers,  although  original  sketches  by  Quaker 
Pegg  in  the  Derby  Museum  show  a  freedom  of 
style  and  a  freshness  which  seem  to  indicate 
studies  from  nature.  But  the  period  which  saw 
the  publication  of  Robert  Sayer's  The  Florist, 
Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine  with  drawings  by 
Sydenham  Edwards,  and  other  works  by  John 
Hill,  H.  C.  Andrews,  James  Sowerby,  Mary 
Lawrence  and  many  more,  gave  the  decorator 
of  porcelain  many  opportunities  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  art  of  flower  ornament,  partly  realistic, 
partly  conventional,  so  different  in  its  naturalism 
from  the  Chinese  style  of  flower  decoration  imi- 
tated by  the  earliest  European  porcelain.  The 
flower  groups  on  Derby  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  'Billingsley  style',  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  first  to  set  the  type  for  this  fac- 
tory. There  is  in  the  Derby  Museum  an  original 
sketch  by  Billingsley  showing  a  border  of  roses, 
including  three  large  blossoms  and  many  buds 
and  leaves.  It  was  executed  to  be  presented  to 
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the  management  a*  a  proof  of  his  skill  and  also 
the  tini'-  required,  which  was  half  an  hour. 
With  this  nun  li  fa<  ility  it  is  evident  that  the  dec- 
oration of  a  set  of  porc  elain  may  not  have  been 
the  staggering  task  it  at  first  suggests.  Even  so,  a 
very  precise  skill  in  the  delineating  of  minutiae 
was  required. 

Derby's  glaze  was  brilliant  but  not  hard;  it  is 
characterized  by  a  soft,  satin-like  appearance. 
Later  a  harder  glaze  was  used  and  the  paint  was 
applied  thickly.  But  the  somewhat  thin  painting 
of  eighteenth-century  work  gives  a  transparency 
to  the  colour  which  is  especially  appreciated  in 
flower  decoration. 

Ohio  (.lass 

r  |  1 1 II  Stati  of  <  >hio,  whi<  h  has  be<  n  >  >  Icbrat- 
JL  me  the  one  In ii !■! red  and  fiftii  th  anniversary 
of  its  admission  as  the  fifteenth  State  into  the 
Union  in  [803,  rec  eived  the  first  waves  of  we  st- 
ward emigration,  and  thus  presented  something 
of  the  appearanc  e  of  a  transplanted  New  Eng- 
land, 111  re  gard  to  architecture,  while  in  her  in- 
dustries her  glass  manufactories  have  been  of 
parlii  ul. 11  111I1  rest  to  Mud'  nts,  sum  i  they  wen 
developed  by  workmen  from  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  other  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  He-cause  ol  the  importance  glass  has 
played  111  the  industrial  development  of  Ohio, 
it  is  appropriate  that  one  of  her  leading  mu- 
seums, Toledo,  should  have  the  Eibbcy  Collec- 
tion, which  reviews  the  art  of  glassinaking  111 
all  periods.  In  the  (  !in<  itinati  Museum,  too,  is  a 

collection  of  early  American  glass,  which  in- 
cludes the  most  extensive  representation  ol 
<  )lii<  >  glass  in  any  public  e  ollection.  The  late  I  )r. 
W.  T,  1 1.  I  lowe  ol  ( !in<  innati  at  quired  an  im- 
portant group  ol  Ohio  glass,  and  in  addition 
made  a  study  of  the  subject  which  was  of  the 
greatest  value  in  throwing  light  on  types  from 
Zancsvillc  and  Mantua. 

1 1 1  ust  1  a  t  eel  here  from  the  I  lowe  Collection  is 
one  of  the  finest  known  pieces  of  Ohio  glass,  a 
light  green  covered  sugar-bowl  showing  an  all- 
over  diamond  pattern.  This  was  made  at  Zancs- 
ville  about  1820  by  a  workman  employed  in  a 
factory  making  hollies  and  Masks.  Hie  pieces 
that  are  Collectors'  prizes  to-day  are  those  that 
the  woikmeii  made-  lor  theinsel ves,  or  as  gifts, 
in  their  spare  time.  Such  a  bowl  as  tins  was  never 
made-  in  quantity,  and  while  a  lew  others  are 
known  which  resemble  it,  they  are  not  identic  al, 
t  he  glass  is  partly  moulded,  partly  blown.  The 
workman  started  with  one  ol  the  usual  moulds 
loi  llasks  impressing  a  diamond  pattern,  and 
then  removed  the  gather  from  the  mould  when 
11  was  at  the  right  degree  of  malleability  and 
proceeded  to  give  it  a  new  shape,  such  as  this 
bowl,  to  which  he  added  .1  scalloped  foot.  A 
COVd  w  is  fashioned  from  a  second  gather  of 
metal  mil.,  amc  ten-diamond  mould,  and  to  it 
was  added  .1  turncd-up  run  and  a  finial.  To  pro- 
duce othci  forms  he  might  flatten  out  the  gather 


in 10  a  broad  shallow  bowl,  or  shape  a  variety  of 
pitchers,  jugs,  flip  glasses,  and  tumblers,  accord- 
ing to  his  fan'  /. 

The  various  pieces  show  ribbed,  swirled, 
fluted  and  herring-bone  patterns,  and  in  colour, 
tones  of  amethyst,  blue,  citron,  amber  or  green. 
The  herring-bone  pattern  demanded  a  return  to 
the  mould,  the  piece  being  formed  in  a  ribbed 
mould,  then  swirled,  and  placed  in  the  same 
straight  ribbed  mould  once  more,  so  that  the 
two  patterns  were  both  impressed. 

At  Zanesville  were  several  factories,  including 
Murdock  tk  Casscll,  and  J.  Shepard  &  Com- 
pany, but  the  best  of  the  Ohio  glass  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  factory  of  the  White 
Brothers  about  1820.  At  Mantua,  Ohio,  a  fac- 
tory founded  by  David  Ladd  in  1820  was  very 
active,  his  main  workman  having  been  trained 
at  the  Mount  Vernon  Glass  Works  in  New- 
York  State.  The  quality  of  Mantua  glass  is 
espec  ially  fine,  and  the  colour  pleasing,  includ- 
ing smokcy  amethyst  ranging  to  light  amethyst, 
(  leat  ambers  and  greens.  The  blown  glass  con- 
tinued to  be  made  until  about  1840,  but  was 
discontinued  with  the  coming  of  the  more 
easily  produced  pressed  glass. 

Ghiordes  Prayer  Hugs 

/^HIORDES,  the  Gordium  of  classic 
VJ  times,  became  a  great  centre  of  rugmaking 
in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries, 
laments  especially  for  prayer  nigs.  Although 
these  small  rugs  were  made  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  Mohammedan  in  offering  his  five 
daily  prayers,  their  sale  was  not  restricted  and 
many  were  absorbed  by  the  Western  market. 
Turkish  rugs  were  easily  acquired  by  European 
merchants  at  the  port  of  Smyrna,  while  Persian 
rugs  were  difficult  to  procure  because  of  their 
inaccessibility.  Thus,  to  our  ancestors,  Oriental 
Carpets  were  'Turkey'  carpets,  and  the  embroid- 
ery which  they  inspired  was  called  Turkey  work. 

Turkish  carpets  are  more  restricted  in  design 
than  the  Persian,  since  the  religion  of  the  Sunni 
prohibited  the  use  of  animal  or  figure  designs. 
Mower  motifs  and  other  naturalistic  forms  were 
simplified  by  the  I  utkisli  weavers  from  Persian 
sources,  since  they  c  ame  into  close  contact  with 
Persian  influence  from  early  times,  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Tabriz  in  1514  many  weavers  were 
brought  from  Persia  to  Turkey.  Turkish  prayer 
rugs  had  their  beginnings  in  the  early  Ushaks. 
A  (  outi  prayer  rug  made  probably  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  Sixteenth  (  lentury  is  in  the  Ballard 
Collection  in  the  Metropolitan.  But,  unlike  the 
usual  prayer  rug,  it  is  large  111  si/e  and  its  centre 
held  shows  three  niches  instead  of  the  usual  one. 
The  niche,  or  mihrab,  derives  its  outline  from  the 
form  of  the  mihrab  in  the  mose|ue. 

I  he  piayer  rug  appears  among  the  Bergatnas, 
is  especially  fine  in  examples  from  Ghiordes, 
while  it  is  found  also  in  the  Ladiks  and  Kulas, 
the  Kil  Shehrs,  Melas  and  Mujurs.  The  ( Ihiordcs 


group  is  considered  outstanding  in  weaving  and 
design  as  it  represents  the  virility  of  Turkish  de- 
sign with  its  blend  of  imagery  and  severity,  of 
stylization  and  realism.  The  colour-range  is 
simple,  generally  red,  or  rose,  blue  and  ivory, 
sometimes  yellow.  The  texture  is  firm  and  close, 
the  surface  is  without  lustre.  In  the  centre  is  the 
pyramidal  design  based  on  the  mihrab,  an  arched 
form  of  ancient  origin  in  Eastern  architecture, 
actually  originating  in  the  period  before  Mo- 
hammed and  found  in  the  Buddhist  temple  as  a 
niche  in  which  an  idol  was  placed.  After  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Prophet  over  the  idolaters  in  a.d. 
629  these  images  were  cast  out,  but  the  buildings 
were  retained  and  dedicated  to  the  new  religion. 
The  faithful  stood  before  the  empty  niche, 
facing  Mecca,  and  offered  up  his  prayers,  and 
when  outside  the  mosque  he  placed  his  prayer 
rug  with  its  apex  towards  Mecca  and  knelt  upon 
it,  touching  his  head  to  the  earth. 

In  design  the  mihrab  of  the  prayer  rug  often 
shows  columns  at  the  sides,  as  in  the  one  illus- 
trated from  a  collection  of  Ghiordes  prayer  rugs 
shown  by  Karekin  Beshir.  As  conventionaliza- 
tion progressed,  these  became  stripes  of  floral 
forms  as  here.  Sometimes  a  sanctuary  lamp 
hangs  from  the  centre  of  the  niche,  also  shown 
here,  and  this  in  time  became  a  floral  design,  or 
a  flower  basket.  A  ewer  sometimes  hangs  from 
the  niche,  inverted,  with  flowers  depending 
from  it.  Sometimes  the  central  motif  is  simply  a 
conventional  design  of  flowers.  Ghiordes  prayer 
rugs  generally  have  a  cross  panel  at  either  end  of 
the  central  field,  and  the  centre  is  surrounded  by 
a  succession  of  borders  of  varying  widths.  A 
three-stripe  border  is  considered  characteristic, 
but  some  rugs  show  a  greater  number,  with  de- 
signs delightful  in  their  combination  of  flower 
forms  such  as  the  hyacinth,  carnation  and  rose. 

A  Zurbaran  in  Connecticut 

AMONG  the  outstanding  works  included 
.  in  the  recent  exhibition  at  Wadsworth 
Atheneum,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  were  the 
delightful  Tower  Saxon  School  painting  of  the 
Nativity,  and  the  hauntingly  expressive  picture 
Si.  Serapiott  by  Zurbaran, which  has  gained  world 
renown  since  coming  to  Hartford.  Rubens's 
l  igcr  1  Iimt  and  I  timer's  I  'an  Tramp's  Shallop  at 
the  Entrance  of  the  Schelt  also  dominated  separate 
walls  in  the  Avery  Court.  Shown  together,  too, 
111  one  ol  the  sections  of  the  exhibition  were 
three  nineteenth-century  French  paintings: 
Ingre's  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  Dcla- 
1  mix's  Turkish  Women  Bathing,  voted  by  some 
as  the  outstanding  nineteenth-century  painting 
acquired  by  an  American  museum  in  1952;  and 
the  Portrait  of  Henrietta  I'erre,  by  Jean  Francois 
Millet.  As  this  museum  grows  and  the  people  of 
Connecticut  take  increasing  pride  in  it,  there 
should  be  a  corresponding  realization  that  main- 
tenance problems  must  be  solved  by  important 
gilts  and  bequests. 


mini  in  Qreat  Britain  liy  Ifazdl,  Watnon  .t-  I'imy,  Ltd.,  Aylesbury  and  London 
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George  III  Silver  Tea  Tray. 
London.  1816.    Length  24  inches. 
Coat  of  arms  :  The  Duke  of  Argyll. 


Kettle  by  Thomas  Tearle. 
George  II.  1"32. 


Charger.  18  inches.    George  II.    Dublin.  1"40. 
Maker  :  George  Hodder. 
Arms  :  The  Earl  of  Downshire. 
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Ralph  H>man.  President 


The  Museum  Silver  Shop  Inc 

104  East  57th  Street.  New  York  City 
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Member  Art  &  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America  Inc. 
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By  appcxntvevt 
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To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  The  Qceen  SIother 
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By  Appointment 
SihernnilJu 

TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  M«> 


RICHTON  BROTHERS 

Stuart  Silver 


This  rare  Condiment  Set  comprising  a  Pepper  Castir  ar.d  Mustard  Box  v..-as  made  :r.  Lender.,  date  lov5. 

by  die  eminent  craftsman  Francis  Garthorne. 
The  cover  oi  the  Mustard  Box,  it  will  be  noted,  is  fitted  with  a  liner,  thereby  making  it  "blind',  which  is  removable  and  which 
is  stamped  with  Garthorne' s  mark,  a  feature  of  the  greatest  rarity  which  will  be  appreciated  by  the  discerning  Collector. 

Height :  5i  inches.    Weight :  11  ozs.  10  dwts. 


ATTENTION"  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 

On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  har.d-fcrsed  Table  Silver  made"-  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

jonc  TRAFALGAR  357S  Lite  of  22  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables  :  DATEMARK,  LONDON 


Under  the  Patronage  of 
H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 


THE 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  PAIR 

AND  EXHIBITION 

JUNE  9th  — 24th 

(Except  Sundays) 

GROSYENOR  HOUSE,  PARK  LANE,  W.  I 

OPEN  1 1.0  A.M.  70  7.30  P.M.    (OPENING  DAY  FROM  5  P.M.) 


ADMISSION  5/-        SEASON  TICKETS  £1 

(including  Tax) 


Part  of  which  will  be  given  to  The  National  Fund  for  Poliomyelitis  Research, 
The  WRAC  Benevolent  Fund  and  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


JOHN  SPARKS 


LTD. 


Cljmese  Wovk$  of  &rt 


Fine  Chinese  porcelain  Bowl,  decorated  in  the  European  style  in  delicate  Famille  Rose  enamels. 

CHIEN  LUNG  PERIOD.  A.D.  1736-1795 
Diameter  15  ins.    Height  6±  ins. 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


Y 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 


MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone  24828  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


and  at  BRAEMAR 


ANTIQUES       WORKS  OF  ART 


An   Antique  Queen  Anne  Inlaid  Walnut   Tallboy   Chest  with 
finely  figured  front  and  fluted  canted  corners.    It   is  40  inches 
wide  and  6  feet  3  inches  high. 


An  Antique  Inlaid  Hepplewhite   Mahogany  folding-leaf  Table  of  exceptional  quality.  The 
crossbanded  top  is  finely  shaped  and  has  a  very  lovely  honey  colour.    With  leaves  extended 
the  top  measures  30  inches  by  41  inches. 


•  I  jljUIW  HI  111 


A  fine  Antique  Inlaid  Walnut  Bachelor  Chest  of  Drawers  with  fluted  canted  corners.  Length 
38  inches,  height  32£  inches. 


A  rare  and  important  fifteenth-century  Oak  Trestle  Refectory  Table  of  exceptional  size  and  in 
completely  original  condition.    It  measures  17  feet  6  inches  long. 


A  small  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Knee-hole  Writing  or  Dressing  Table 
of  fine  quality.    It  is  37  inches  wide  and  33  inches  high. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
JEWELLERS  TO 

THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


kip  m { 

Established  1780. 
Court  ^eiveilers  and Si(ver5mitli5 


130.  Regent  Street.  London.  W.  i 


REGENT 
3727-8 


By  appointment.    Antique  Dealer 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 

MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  New  Bond  Street,  London, 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738  9 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CLOCKS  AND  SILVER 


AN  INVITATION  TO  LOOK  ROUND  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  GALLERIES  IS  EXTENDED 
TO  ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  ANTIQUES 


AN    IMPORTANT  ELIZABETHAN 
WALNUT  DRAW-TABLE 


FORMERLY  AT  HINTON  ABBEY.  NEAR  BATH. 

THE  FRAME  IS  CARVED  WITH  AN  ELABORATE  FRIEZE  OF  FOLIAGE  AND  MASKS, 
AND  IS  SUPPORTED  BY  SIX  LEGS.  THE  CENTRAL  LEGS  ARE  DESIGNED  AS  NICHES, 
IN  WHICH  STAND  ALLEGORICAL  FEMALE  FIGURES  EMBLEMATIC  OF  HOPE  AND 
FAiTH.  FLANKED  BY  SATYRS  WITH  GOBLIN  FACES.  THE  CORNER  LEGS  ARE 
FASHIONED  AS  LIONS  SEJANT,  EACH  OF  WHICH  SUPPORTS  A  SHIELD.  CARVED 
WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  THOMAS  SHAA  AND  HIS  WIFE  MARY  HUNGERFORD. 

LENGTH  (CLOSED)  7  FT.  3+  INS.;  (EXTENDED)  1  3  FT.  4-j  INS.  WIDTH  2  FT.  10  INS. 
HEIGHT  3  FT. 


Thomas  Shaa  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  John  Shaa,  who  was  knighted  at 
Bosworth  by  Henry  VII  and  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1501.  In  1564 
he  purchased,  from  Thomas  Blackwell.  Terling  Hall,  which  is  situated  be- 
tween Hatfield-Peverell  and  Fairstead.  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  Chelms- 
ford Hundred.  He  died  presumably  before  his  wife  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Edmund,  who  is  known  to  have  been  in  possession  in  1635.  His 
arms  read:  'Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  fusils  ermines  and  with  a 
bordure'. 

Mary  Hungerford  was  daughter  to  Lord  Walter  Hungerford  of  Heytesbury. 
who  was  executed  for  treason  in  1541.  and  sister  to  Sir  Edward  Hungerford 
(d.  1607).  gentleman  pensioner  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  One  shield  is  carved 
with  the  Wheatsheaf  and  Sickles,  the  badge  of  the  Hungerford  family. 
Another  displays  their  arms,  quartered  w  ith  those  of  the  heiresses  of  the 
family  with  whom  they  intermarried:  1  Hungerford.  2  Heytesbury.  3  Hussey. 
4  Moleyns.  5  Zouche.  (The  carver  has  abridged  the  full  emblazonment 
owing  to  the  limitations  of  space  at  his  disposal.) 

2.  Walter  de  Hungerford  (circa  1300)  married  Maud,  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Strug  of  Heytesbury,  and  adopts  her  arms:  'Per  pale  indented  or  and  gules  a 
chevron". 

I.  His  grandson.  Sir  Walter  de  Hungerford  (d.  1367)  married  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  Sir  Adam  Fitzjohn.  Her  arms  were:  'Sable.  2  bars  argent,  in  chief 
three  plates'.  These  arms  were,  in  the  1 5//;  century,  quartered  with  Heytesbury, 
but  later  were  borne  in  the  first  quarter  or  alone  as  the  arms  of  the  Hungerford 
family. 

3.  His  son.  Sir  Thomas,  was  Speaker  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1378  and 
buys  Farleigh  Hungerford,  w  hich  he  fortifies.  He  married  Joanna,  heiress  of 
Sir  Edmund  Hussey.  whose  arms  were:  'Barry  ermines  and  gules'. 

4.  His  grandson.  S,r  Robert  (taken  at  Hexham  and  beheaded  1463),  married 
Alianore  Moleyns.  whose  arms  are:  'Sable,  on  a  chief  three  fusils'. 

5.  His  grandson.  Sir  Edward,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Lord  Zouche,  whose 
arms  are:  'Gules,  10  bezants  or'. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Mary  Shaa  took  a  lease  of  Hinton 
Abbey,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  Farleigh  Castle,  her  old  home.  She 
died  in  1613.  By  her  will  she  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Farleigh, 
and  that  an  epitaph,  engraved  in  brass,  be  set  up  over  her  tomb.  On  the  side 
of  the  stone  tomb  she  is  shown  kneeling  at  a  prie-dieu;  to  the  right  are  two 
daughters  and  to  the  left  four  sons.  At  the  end  is  carved  the  Hungerford 
arms.  The  epitaph  reads: 

''If  Birth  or  worth  might  ad  to  Rareness  life 
Or  teares  in  Man  revive  a  Vertuous  wife, 
Lock't  in  this  cabinet,  bereaved  of  breath 
Here  lies  ye  Pearle  inclosed;  the  u**  by  Death 
Sterne  Death  subdu'd.  slighting  vaine  worldly  vice 
Achiving  Heav'n  h**  thoughts  of  Paradise 
She  was  her  Sexes  wonder,  great  in  Bloud, 
But  what  is  far  more  rare,  both  great  and  good. 
She  was  w  ith  all  celestial  vertues  stor'de. 
The  life  of  Shaa.  and  soule  of  Hungerford. 

'In  memory  of  the  late  Right  Soble  and  most  vertuous 
Mrs  Mary  Shaa.  daughter  to  Walter  Lord  Hungerford.  sister 
and  Heyre  general  to  ye  right  noble  sir  Edward  Hungerford 
Knight  deceased  and  w  ife  unto  Thos.  Shaa.  Esq.  leaving 
behind  Robert,  her  only  sonne.  She  departed  this  life  in  1613." 

Whilst  on  the  Continent  most  of  the  finest  furniture  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
was  made  in  walnut,  in  England  oak  was  usually  the  wood  employed.  A 
few  buffets  and  tables — and  these  for  the  most  part  pieces  of  exceptional 
merit — are.  however,  known  to  have  been  made  in  this  country  in  walnut 
round  about  1600.  Initials  and  dates  are  sometimes  found  on  furniture 
which  was  made  specially  to  order,  but  it  is  rare  indeed  to  meet  with 
furniture  of  so  early  date  bearing  the  arms  and  badges  of  persons  for  whom 
it  was  made.  In  this  instance  the  table  was  doubtless  made  by  the  direction 
of  Thomas  Shaa  of  Terling  Hall  to  commemorate  his  marriage  w  ith  Mary 
Hungerford.  and  by  introducing  the  arms  of  the  many  illustrious  families 
whose  heiresses  her  family  had  married,  to  record  her  proud  descent. 

Considering  its  great  age.  the  table  is  in  a  worderful  state  of  preservation. 
Parts  of  the  feet  had  perished  and  a  few  small  pieces  of  the  frieze  had  bei  cme 
lost,  otherwise  it  is  practically  intact  as  it  was  made.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  this  table  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  excmples  of  late  Tudor 
furniture  which  has  been  handed  down  to  our  times. 


Illustrated  in  The  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  by 
Ralph  Edwards,  Fig.  10,  page  214,  Volume  HI. 

Illustrated  in  'The  Masterpieces  of  Furniture  in  the  W.  R. 
Hearst  Collection",  bv  Frank  Davis — The  Connoisseur. 
December.  1938. 


DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC  RENAISSANCE      •  "    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc 

18  EAST  79  STREET 


2  I 


English  furniture    -     Panelling    -     Interior  decoration 


Carved  and  gill  Landscape  Mirror 


Length  4'  6".  Height  2'  6". 


W.  GOODACRE  &  CO.  LTD.  —  FRYERS 

TREET,  MANCHESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 


Close  to  Wallace  Collection 


WELbeck  9112/3/4 
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A  s  p  r 

Devotional  Items 


Pair  oi  i  7  th  Century  French 
ivory  statues,  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Margaret. 


1 6th  Century 
Flemish  ivory  statue 
of  Virgin  and  Child  seated. 


7th  Centur\ 
Spanish  Boxwood 
statue  of  Virgin  and  Child. 


Asprey's  section  ot  Devotional  Items  includes  statuettes  (medieval  and  later) 
in  ivory  and  other  media,  silver  altar  pieces,  ivory  and  other  triptvchs, 
rosaries,  ancient  jewelled  crosses  and  reliquaries,  bound  books,  praver  books, 
missals,  bibles  and  manv  other  pieces. 


ASPREY     &     COMPANY  LIMITED 


16  5-169     NEW     BOND  STREET 


LONDON     •     W 1 
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JOHN  HALL  &  CO. JEWELLERS  (M/C>  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER 
A  CENTURY 

tfint  (Bib  Cnglis!) 
Antique  filter 


A  FINE 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY 
PORRINGER  AND  COVER 

Date  1691 

Weight  1 3  25  ozs. 

Maker  '  P  ' ;  see  Jackson,  page  140 

PRICE  upon  application 


Telegrams : 
■  PEARL  Manchester  ' 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


Telephone  : 
Blackfriars  1038 


(^i ^^i^'^i^i <sf?l '^7> V£Pi  s7> -./Ti ^  ^i  ^i  v?=5  ^ y^i  ^  ^Vi?V<^ '^J  '^V^V^i '^i '^J  WJ^j 


Genuine  Period  Pieces- 

Collected  with 
Scrupulous  Care 

Our  collection  of  antiques  includes 
the  excessively  rare  and  the  not-so- 
rare;  the  exquisite  collector's  piece 
and  the  more  humble  item  for  home 
decoration.  In  short,  there  is  a  very 
wide  range  of  fascinating  pieces  of 
interest  to  many. 

The  illustration  shows  a  fine-qualitv 
Chippendale  mahogany  Poker  Table, 
with  a  pair  of  early -18th-century  side 

chairs. 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  COMPANY  (mayfair)  LTD. 


Grantham  Place 


Park    Lane    (Piccadilly    End)      •      London  W.l 
GROsvenor  3273  and  HYDe   Park  4345/6 
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THE  REVEREND  M  W.  PETERS.  R.A. 
1742-1814 
Canvas  31  x  35  inches 


M. BERNARD 

21    RYDER    STREET,   ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 

XIII 


DUITS 

LTD. 

Collectors  and  Connoisseurs  of  17th 
Century  Dutch  Paintings  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  visit  our  Gallery, 
where  our  collection  of  important 
works  by  the  great  masters  and 
select  examples  of  the  lesser  artists 
may  be  seen 

Valuations  for  Insurance  and 
Probate  undertaken 

6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S.W.  1 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  74.40 


A  HISTORY  OF 
DOLLS'  HOUSES 

by  FLORA  GILL  JACOBS 

This  book,  which  is  the  only  comprehensive  one  on  the 
subject  for  collectors,  tells  the  story  of  the  domestic  world  in 
miniature  through  four  centuries.  It  covers  dolls'  houses  of 
all  kinds  from  many  countries  as  well  as  giving  full  descrip' 
tions  of  several  world-famous  ones.  It  also  deals  with  toy 
shops  and  paper  houses  for  paper  dolls.    The  book  is  very 

fully  illustrated. 
320  pages.  Demy  8vo.  116  half 'tone  illus.  and  jrontis.  32  J6  net. 
PUBLISHED    BY  CASSELL 


A  SELECTION  OF 
FINE  ENGLISH 
POTTERY 
AT  PRESENT 
IN  STOCK 

ANTIQUES 
AND  FINE 
CERAMICS 


Fine  BOW  Figure  of  a 
Piper  in  colours. 
TEBO  mark. 
5  in.  high.  C.  1760. 
From  the  Bronze  by 
GIOVANNI 
BOLOGA 


GREENWOOD  &  SONS  ltd. 

24  STONEGATE,  YORK 

Tel.  3864 

Also  3  Crown  Place,  HARROGATE    Tel.  4467 

MEMBERS  B.A  D  A.  Ltd. 


ESTD.  1829 


THE  CONNOISSEU 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
77  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCi 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC 


8/10  Bridge  Street, 
NEW  YORK 
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SEWHITE:  Set  of  Sis  Single  and  Two  Armchairs. 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited 


1ARRODS  LTD  KN IG HTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI    Tel  SLOane  1234    Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


DUITS 

LTD. 

Collectors  and  Connoisseurs  of  17th 
Century  Dutch  Paintings  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  visit  our  Gallery, 
where  our  collection  of  important 
works  by  the  great  masters  and 
select  examples  of  the  lesser  artists 
may  be  seen 

Valuations  for  Insurance  and 
Probate  undertaken 

6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S.W.  1 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


A  HISTORY  OF 
-  DOLLS'  HOUSES 

by  FLORA  GILL  JACOBS 

This  book,  which  is  the  only  comprehensive  one  on  the 
subject  for  collectors,  tells  the  story  of  the  domestic  world  in 
miniature  through  four  centuries.  It  covers  dolls'  houses  of 
all  kinds  from  many  countries  as  well  as  giving  full  descrip' 
tions  of  several  world-famous  ones.  It  also  deals  with  toy 
shops  and  paper  houses  for  paper  dolls.    The  book  is  very 

fully  illustrated. 
320  pages.  Demy  8vo.  116  half 'tone  illus.  and  frontis.  32  j6  net. 
PUBLISHED    BY  CASSELL 


A  SELECTION  OF 
FINE  ENGLISH 
POTTERY 
AT  PRESENT 
IN  STOCK 

ANTIQUES 
AND  FINE 
CERAMICS 


Fine  BOW  Figure  of  a 
Piper  in  colours. 
TEBO  mark. 
5  in.  high.  C.  1760. 
From  the  Bronze  by 
GIOVANNI 
BOLOGA 


W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  SONS  Lid. 

24  STONEGATE,  YORK 

Also  3  Crown  Place,  HARROGATE    Tel.  4467 

MEMBER',  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


ESTD.  1829 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
77  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC 


8/10  Bridge  Street, 
NEW  YORK 
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EPPLEWH1TE:  Set  of  Six  Single  and  Two  Armchairs. 

HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited 

HARRODS  LTD  KN IGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI    Tel  SLOane  1234    Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


BASKET,  GEORGE  II,  1740 


BEAKER,  CHARLES  II,  1662 
TWO-HANDLE  GUP,  WILLIAM  III,  1700 

Promenade  CHELTENHAM 


DREDGER,  GEORGE  I,  1717 

TANKARD,  GEORGE  I,  1719 

Telephone  2821 


MANN 

~    (D.  S.  Mann  and  Ronald  Fleming  Ltd.) 

& 

Members 

FLEMING 

of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

ANTIQUES 


■■•■-'■-'>■■--.  is 


DECORATIONS 


Fine  pair  of 
Hepplewhite  Arm  Chairs 
in  Beechwood. 


GUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 
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Canvas  23^  x  39^  inches 


Signed  and  dated  1755 


Canvas  23^  x  39^  inches 


Signed  and  dated  1756 


Pair  of  Oil  Paintings  by 
JUDITH  LEWIS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  I  820 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telephones  :  Whitehall  5772  and  5252 


Cables :  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 

XVII 


BRACHER   &  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


One  of  a  pair  of  GEORGE  III  Trays,  1806,  by  John  Moore. 
Length  20  inches.  Weight:  185  ozs.  the  pair. 


QUEEN    VICTORIA    STREET,    READING,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone  3724 


Established  1790 


Fine  Old 
and  Modern  Masters 

EXHIBITIONS 

Until  15  April     Paul  Signac 
c  May— 12  June    Roussel,  Bonnard,  Vuillard 
i  c  June—  i  r;  July    Claude  Monet 

Marlborough 

FINE  ART  LTD 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 


Cables:  Bondarto,  London 


Hyde  Park  6195/6 


W$t  ®li>  jffletaltraft  g>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR.  MEMRFR  B  A  D. A  Ltd. 


Very  rare  1 7  th-century  six-light  brass  Chandelier 
Height  21  inches.    Extreme  Span  22  inches. 
Large  stock  of  Firegrates,  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons  and  fine 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METALWARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 
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An  eighteenth-century  setting  in  one  of  our  showrooms 

M.  HARRIS  <Sl  SONS 

Established  1868 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS    IN    ANTIQUE    FURNITURE    AND    WORKS    OF  ART 
TO   THE    LATE   QUEEN  MARY 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121 
b" 


STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telegrams  :   Artisonne  Westcent  London 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

GRO.  1562 


FRENCH  MASTERS 

OF  THE 

XlXth  and  XXth  Centuries 


CAMILLE  PISARRO 


La  Petite  Bonne 


APRIL  22nd  to  MAY  15th 

IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION 

THREE  GENERATIONS  OF 
PISARROS 

From  1830  to  1954 
Daily  10-6  Saturdays  10-1 


439th  and  440th 

ART  AUCTION  SALES 

28th  to  30th  April  in  Cologne 

COLLECTION  FRAU  G., 
formerly  BERLIN. 

Important  English  Furniture 
Ik  mi  17th  to  1 8th  Century. 
Chinese  Ceramics.  Drawings 
and  Works  of  Art. 


Catalogue  431; 
DM  5 

sent  post  free 


IMPORTANT  COLLECTION 
of  Superb  18th-century  Boxes 
in  Solid  Gold,  Gold  enamel. 
Agate,  Blood-jasper,  Jewels 
and  Halt-jewels. 


Gold  Box,  signed  Du  Petit  Dunkerque, 
Paris,  1777. 


.1  pair  of  Hoop-backed  Chairs, 
England,  George  I-II,  about  1730. 


Paintings  by  Old  and  Modern  Masters — Miniatures — Sculptures — 
Porcelain  —  Faience  —  Antique  Silver  —  Old  Furniture  and  other 
remarkable  Objects  of  Old  Applied  Art.       Catalogue  440,  DM  8,  sent  post  free 


Illustrated  Catalogues  in  co-operation  with  R.  W.  Symonds,  F.S.A.,  London,  L.  Reidemeister,  Cologne,  and  W.  Holzhausen,  Bonn 


Established  1 84  5 
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MATH.  LEMPERTZ 

J.  Hanstein 

Neumarkt  3     COLOGNE  Germany 


Telephone:  21,  16,  17 
\.\ 


R.  F.  LOCK 


Member  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Ltd. 


152    BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kensington  3221 

S P E C MA  LIST 
I  X 

It  O  O  K  C  A  S  E  s 


Chippendale  Bookcase 

8  ft.  3  in.  wide.     8  ft.  4  in.  high  at  ends. 

9  ft.  I  in.  high  at  centre.      23^  in.  deep. 

From  Howsham  Hall,  Yorks. 


J.HAIM  &  COMPANY  31  Brook  St.,  London,  Wi  Tel:  1/ AY 'fair  6306 


Illustration  is  part  ot  a  needlework  carpet  measuring  1$'      i  1 5'  5"  (4.68  x  4.5  metresl 

EARLY  NEEDLEWORK  •  AUBLLSSOX  •  SA\  ONNERIE  &  FINE  EASTERN  ANTIQUE  &  SEMI-ANTIQUE  CARPETS 
Specialists  in  fine  quality  pastel  shades — Plain  Wilton  Carpets — Your  choice  of  shades  made  to  order 
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ARTHUR  READER 


ESTABLISHED  1750 

MEMBER  OF  THE  FINE  ART  TRADE  GUILD 


1 


By  J.  JANSSON.       Published  1647.       CONTEMPORARY  COLOURING.  £10. 


OLD  MAPS    NAVAL 

  SPORTING   

.:.     TOPOGRAPHY  .:. 

GENUINE  OLD 
ENGRAVINGS 

EVERY  PRINT 
GUARANTEED 

AT  PRICES 
YOU  CAN  AFFORD 


71  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

WE  ARE  ALSO  KEEN  TO  PURCHASE 


GERRARD  2653 


II  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CHINESE  PORCELAIN 

AND 

WORKS  OF  ART 


A  fine  carved  Chippendale  Card 
Table,  with  folding  top  covered 
with  petit-point  needlework  and 
having  a  concertina  movement. 

Exhibited  at  the  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition,  1928. 

Illustrated  in  the  Dictionary  of 
English  Furniture,  Vol.  Ill,  page 
193,  Fig.  30. 


W.  WADDINGHAM,  10  Royal  Parade,  Harrogate 


Telephone  : 
Harrogate  5797 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  EDW  ARD  SMITH,  AND  HER  DAUGHTER,  AFTERWARDS  THE  FIRST  LADY  MEUX 

IN  WHITE  DRESSES,  ON  A  SETTEE 
Oil  Painting  by  W  ILLIAM  OWEN,  R.A.,  1769-1825 
Canvas  49  ^  39  inches 


LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.LEGER   &  SON) 

13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 

HYDE    PARK    2679  ESTABLISHED  1892 

BRUSSELS  :    13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FAN 


THE  MESSAGE  "I  love  you"  in  The  mount  is  of  ebony  with  figures 

the  language  of  the  fan  is  conveyed  of  ivory  and  ebony  on  the  panaches, 

by  drawing  the  fan  across  the  cheek.  Colour  photo  by  courtesy  of  J.  Duvel- 

This  is  a  modern  Carnival  Fan  in  leroy,  reproduced  for  your  pleasure 

black  Chantilly  lace  with  mask  inset.  by  the  makers  of 


IMPERIALS  LEATHER 

TOILET  SOAP 


LUXURY 
THAT  LASTS 


Booklet  "The  Lai  guaue  of  the  Fan"  available  on  request  to 

CUSSONS  SONS  &  CO.  LTD,  84  BROOK  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  Wl 


The  "Financial  Times"  articles  on  sales  and  auctions  in 
the  galleries  are  a  regular  feature,  w  idely  appreciated  in 
the  world  of  art.  Thev  provide  a  sound  ^uide  to  the 
state  of  the  market. 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

THE    FINANCIAL    TIMES    ■    72    COLEMAN    STREET        LONDON     •  E.C.2 
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TROLLOPES 


ESTABLISHED  1778 


An  exceptionally  fine  William  &  Mary  double  domed 
Walnut  bureau-bookcase,  with  shaped  and  moulded 
mirror  doors,  enclosing  shaped  drawers,  pigeon  holes 
and  secret  drawer  within.  The  fall  front  enclosing 
shaped  drawers,  pigeon  holes  etc.  j'  4" xy'  ji".  Interior 
photograph  on  request. 

TROLLOPE  &  SONi  (LONDON)  LTD. 
WESTHALKIN  STREET,  BELGRAVL  SQUARE,  S.W.I 
Phone:  Sloane  4511  (10  lines)     Cables:  Tutorized,  Knights,  London 


Messrs.  G.  CRAMER 

The  Hague 

38  JAVASTRAAT  Telephone  114562 

Dealers  in  paintings,  sculpture  and  other  fine 
works  of  art,  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  you,  upon 
request,  free  of  charge,  a  descriptive  16-page 
illustrated  booklet  in  order  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  standard  of  their  collection. 

YOUR  VISIT  IS  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*    FOR.      BOOK  S  ♦ 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR  ART  BOOKS 
All  new  Books  available  on  day  of  publication. 
Secondhand  and  rare  Books  on  every  subject. 

Stock  of  over  three  million  volumes. 
Subscriptions  taken  for  British,  American  and 
Continental  magazines;  and  we  have  a  first-class 
Postal  Library — write  for  details! 
We  BU  Y  Books,  Coins,  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)    -jc    Open  9  6  (incl.  Sats.) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


|  RESTORATIONS  by 

RESTORERS  TO  THE 

LEADING  MUSEUMS 

A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 

BRONZE,  BUHL,  CERAMICS, 

ENAMEJ-S,  IVORY  CARVINGS, 

JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL, 

ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJETS 

D'ART,  SNUFFS,  TORTOISE- 
SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

m  lip 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

1 1  D  Arblay  Street, 
Wardour  Street, 

London,  W.I 

Gerrard  3813 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Fine  Russian  Gold  Box  decorated  with  enamel  and  carved  gold  motifs. 
The  crown  and  cypher  for  Nicholas  II  superimposed  on  lid  in  diamonds. 


XXVII 


Maty  Splits! 


CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 


'Phone  200 


D  MARY  MIRROR  WITH  FRAME  BY  GRINLING  GIBBONS.    Circa  1695. 
J  he  vertical  oblong  frame  ir       nished  Pearwood  carved  in  high  relief.  At  the  top  is  the  entwined  cypher  of  William 
and  Mary  supported  by  two  Cupids       i   urmounted  by  the  Royal  Crown;  below,  a  dove  on  either  side  of  frame.  In  the 
centre  ol  base  a  crossed  dagger  and  the  Royal  Sceptre.    Size  4  ft.  4  in.  x  3  ft.  3  in.    Formerly  the  property  of  Lord  Middleton 

of  Wollston  Hall. 
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CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

'Phone  200 


3 


MID-SEYEXTEEXTH-CEXTURY  OAK  GATELEG  TABLE  WITH  UNUSUAL  DOUBLE-BAR  GATES 

Width  fextendecO  30  inches 
Depth  231  inches 
Width  closed)  1 2  inches 
Height  26  inches 

Early-seventeenth-century  Carved  Wood  Irish  Cup  on  Table. 

XXIX 


Paul  Gauguin  Pont-Aven 

dated  '88 

36  x  28i  in. 


SELECTED 
XIX— XX  CENTURY 

FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

30  BRUTOls     TREET  •  LONDON  W.l 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Fine  18th-century  Satinwood  Secretaire  Cabinet 
2  ft.  9  in.  wide.    1  ft.  9  in.  deep.    6  ft.  6  in.  high 

CHARLES  I  GALLERIES  and   ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61   BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 

CHESTER 

Telephone  :  Cable  Address  : 

Chester  22836  and  23632  '  Needinc,'  Chester 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO      THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


ffiare  &uj&6A  and  Gmtin&niat  ofitfiter,  ^Hlniaiiire6t 

PAUL  LAMERIE 


*3 


George  II  Coffee  Pot,  dated  173S.    9  in.  high. 
A  fine  example  of  this  famous  silversmith's  work. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:    MAY  fair  6261  &  6262 


BIGGS 


ESTABLISHED   I  866 


of  MAIDENHEAD 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


ANTIQUE 
SILVER  AND 
FURNITURE 


Chippendale  mahogany  Card 
Table  with  concertina  action 
and  serpentine  outline,  of  a 
beautiful  colour,  with  original 
gilding  on  the  frieze  and  legs. 
Width  35f.  Depth  when 
closed  17i".    Height  29£". 


28,   30,   32,    HIGH    STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (3  linss)  223.  963.  964  OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


m  w. 


LEONARD 

WYBURD  LTD 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th  CENTURIES 
ENGLISH  DELFTWARE 

REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATIONS 

A  small  early  18th-century  oak  Bureau  Bookcase, 
a  17th-century   oak  Armchair   and   an  18th- 
century  mahogany  fret  Mirror. 

73  SLOANE  AVENUE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

TELEPHONE:   KENSINGTON  7201 
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SEVRES,  ML' SEE  DE  CERAMIQUE 

Just  Published 

SEVRES 

BV 

PIERRE  VERLET 

CONSERVATEUR  EN  CHEF  DU  DEPARTEMENT  DES  OBJETS  D'ART  DES  MLSEES  NATIONAUX 

AND 

SERGE  GRANDJEAN 

ATTACHE  AU  DEPARTEMENT  DES  OBJETS  D'ART 

LES  MARQUES  DE  SEVRES 

BY 

MARCELLE  BRUNET 

ARCHIVISTE  DE  LA  MANLFACTL'RE  NATIONALE  DE  SEVRES 

Two  volumes,  format  24.  x  51-5  cm.,  296  pages,  including  128  monochrome  heliogravure  plates 
and  16  separate  four-colour  reproductions.    Cloth-bound,  with  a  paper  jacket  in  8  colours 

PRICE  for  the  2  volumes,  carriage  paid  : 
United  Kingdom  £7  10s.  od.   U.S.A.  S22. 
France  7,  coo  francs 

Sold  by  all  Art  Bookshops  and  b\  the  Publisher  : 
GERARD  LE  PRAT,  268  Bd.  SAINT-GERMAIN,  PARIS 


DELOMOSNE 

&  SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  small  Regency  cut-glass  Chandelier  of  fine  quality,  with 
ormolu  rim  and  coronet  and  candle  branches  for  eight  lights. 
Height  :  3  ft.  6  in.  Diameter  :  2  ft.  3  in. 

4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD, 

KENSINGTON,  W.8 

( 


Two  Minutes 
High  St.  St 


Telephone  :  WEStern  1804 
blegrams  :  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


* 


* 


•f- 


* 


in  the  edition  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences 

ACTA 
HISTORIAE 
ARTIUM 

First  Volume 

on  results  achieved  in  the  recent 
excavation  work  in  the  fortress 
of  Buda.  It  contains  a  valuable 
scientific  analysis  in  different  fields 
of  fine  arts,  in  four  languages.  The 
essays  are  illustrated  by  numerous 
reproductions. 

Price  per  Volume 
£2.6.0 

Orders  may  be  placed  with  : 

' KULTURA ' 
Hungarian  Trading  Company  for 
Books  and  Newspapers 

BUDAPEST,  62  P.O.  BOX  149 

or: 

COLLET'S  MULTILINGUAL  BOOKSHOP 
67  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  w.ci 

Ask  for  catalogues  I 
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A  fine -quality  semi-elliptical  Sheraton-period  Commode  in  finely  figured  and  faded 
satinwood  with  decorative  crossbandings  carried  out  in  partridge  wood. 
Dimensions :  Length  4  ft.  6  in.    Depth  1  ft.  11  in.    Height  2  ft.  10  in. 


An  important  late-eighteenth-century  Carlton  House  Writing  Table  in  finely 

figured  and  faded  mahogany. 
Dimensions :  Length  5  ft.    Depth  3  ft.    Height  3  ft.  2  in. 
This  piece  still  retains  its  original  brass  handles. 


JEREMY  ltd 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


E 


255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone :  FLAXman  0644 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.  1 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


A  fine-quality  18th-century  Tallboy  with  canted  fluted  corners, 
of  a  beautiful  colour  and  figuring.  Circa  1720. 
Size:    5'  11"  high.       3'  3"  wide.         V  9"  deep. 

A  pair  of  elegant  George  I  Side  Chairs  in  mahogany  on  cabriole 
legs,  united  by  stretchers.  The  drop-in  seats  are  covered  in  an 
Italian  crimson  and  gold  brocatelle.  Circa  1720. 

The  pine  graining  shown  in  this  photograph  is  a  fine  exaVnple  of  our 
work,  for  which  we  will  be  very  pleased  to  estimate  for  any  size  in- 
terior that  may  be  required. 


PAUL  STORR 

George  III  Silver 

Magnificent  pair  of 
Warwick  Wine  Coolers 
by  this  famous  maker. 
Date  1811.  Ambassa- 
dorial Coat-of-Arms. 
Perfect  condition  and 
hall-marks. 

Size  : 

9\  inches  high  ; 
1 0 i  inches  diameter; 
14  inches  spread,  in- 
cluding handles. 

Weight  375  ounces. 


i.  BLOOM  «fc  NOV  ltd. 


NEW  YORK:  U  West  t8th  Street 


Wholesale  and  Export  only 


LONDON  :  15  Norton  Folgate,  E.C.2 
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THE  BOMBAY  PROWL  COURT 

by 

HORACE  VAX  RUITH 

Canvas  size  57   X   40  inches 

M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Established  18T0  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHItehall  6068,9  Telegraphic  Address  :  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 

WW  !  I 


George  I  pair  cast  Candlesticks,  gilt,  with  hexagonal  George  II  pair  cast  Candlesticks,  shaped  square  bases, 
bases,  with  applied  cut-cardwork  decoration.  with  applied  human  masks  and  leafage.  London  hall- 
London,  1722.                               Maker  John  Bird.  mark  for  1740.  Maker  J.  Swift. 
Height:  6J  inches.           Base:  4  inches.                                       Height  over-all :  7  inches.     Base:  4|  inches  square. 

JEWELLERY       •       FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER       •  ANTIQUITIES 

The  Sussex  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths  Co.  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

13  PAVILION  BUILDINGS,  BRIGHTON 

Telephone:  Brighton  5611  Telegrams:  Sussex  Goldsmiths,  Brighton 


ART   PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  VIII — 1952/3 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  eleven 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  100  photographs. 
%vo,  cloth  £2  10s. 

(Volumes  J II,  I  T,  V,  IV,  covering  1948- 
195 1,  are  also  available  at  £1  10s.  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 


DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  8s.  per  annum  post  free. 


published  by  Art  &  Technical  Press,  Munich 
soh  age,,/    ALEC   TIRANT1   LTD,  72 

itte    Street,    London,  W.i 

; 


'They're  just  made  for  each  other,'  said  all  the  guests! 

Let  Saccone  &  Speed  Ltd.  select  you  a  choice  claret  to  provide 

well-matched  company  for  dinner. 

Ptr  half-bottlt 

L'Auberge  Rouge   3s.  6d. 

Ptr  bottle 

Clos  Capelle  1949    10s.  Od. 

Chateau  La  GafTeliere  (St.  Emilion)  1947  .  .  .  lis.  Od. 
Chateau  Chasse  Spleen  (Medoc)  1945  ....  12s.  Od. 
Chateau  Rauzan  Gassies  (2nd  growth  Margaux) 

1943    16s.  6d. 


Our  full  price  list  a  ril  fladly  be  sent  on  request. 


SACCONE  & 

32  SACKVILLE  ST. 


SPEED.  LTD. 

LONDON,  W.i. 


F>T.  I8JO 
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'LA  SONNETTE'  i2±  in.  x  9l  in. 

JEAN-FREDERIC  SCHALL 
(1752 -1835) 

IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

BY 

OLD  MASTERS  AND  FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 

THE  MATTHIESEN  GALLERY 

142  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON,  W.i 


D  U  RAND-MATTHIES  EN  S.A. 

3  RUE  BELLOT  GENEVA  (SWITZERLAND) 


■j  iiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  i  i  Miiiiiiiiinii  nun  iiiiiiiiiiiini  ii  i  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin:ii| 


MAPLE 


Important  Adam  Gilt  Wall  Mirror 
Height  6'  2",  Width  2'  8" 
* 

MAPLE    &    CO.  LTD 

TOT'I  HNHAM     COURT  ROAD 

I  ONDON    •    W •  i 

Mayfai      lowrooms:  5  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street,  W.I 
PARIS   &    BUENOS  AIRES 


^iiiiuiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiuiiimiiiiir 


i>ii<iiii;iiiiu!iiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiir 


David  dlaci.  &  sons 

BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
N  K 11%     BOND    STREET.  W.l 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

■Ar  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures. 
Busts  and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


and 


CARLTON  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  INC 

15  EAST  60th  STBEET,  NEW  YOBK  22,  N.Y 


Hare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  R00KE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC.,  560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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An  elegant  Regency  Statuary  Marble 
Mantelpiece   with  fine   quality   Ormolu  Mounts. 


Length  of  Shelf  4  9* ' 
Height  3'  IV 


Opening  Width  3  4' 
Opening  Height  2'  9V 


We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and  during 
this  period  we  have  acquired  a  vast  collection  of  Antique 
Works  of  Art.  Amongst  our  stock  \%  e  have  a  fine  selection  of 
old  English  furniture  and  specialize  in  period  Mantelpieces 
and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our  collection  of  decorative  iron  work 
and  garden  ornaments  is  widely  known. 

T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282  NORTH  END  RD..  FULHAM.  LONDON.  S.W.6 

Telephone:  Fulham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 

Please  Note:  We  cJose  on  Saturdays  at  I  pjn. 
ho  at  96  BROMPTON  ROAD.  KNIGHTSBRIDGE.  S.W.3.  Telephone:  KEN.  7338 


WALTER   H.   WILLSON  LIMITED 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 

||||  HHiHillllliiHHiiHiiiwimiiiii" 


Only  a  short  distance  from  No.  1  to  : 


Opposite  St.  James's  Theatre 


15  KING  STREET,   ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.I 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19   Bennington   Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METAL  WORK 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 
SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 

OPPOSITE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL  TELEPHONE  5049 


P.  H.  GILLflNGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET        "  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone.  61952 


HERALDIC  ARTISTS,  ENGRAVERS  &  DESIGNERS 
OF    HAND   ENGRAVED   COPPER  BOOKPLATES 
REPLICAS  &  REPAIRS  OF  ANTIQUE  PLATE 
FINE  ENAMELLING  &  IVORY  CARVING 
ECCLESIASTICAL     GOLD    AND  SILVERSMITHS 
ENAMELLED     BRONZE     MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

OSBORNE 

117  GOWER  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.I,  ENGLAND 


de  FRESNES  OF  AYRSHIRE 


ANT;  TART 
INTERIOR  C  'RATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


OAK  FURNI" 


AYRSHIRE 

enquiries  invited 


Galston  314 


€.  &  D.  O'ltOXH.II  I 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 
FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH   CHINA   AND  FURNITURE 

13   Victoria   Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone  :  3567 
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An  authoritative  guide  for  all  collectors 

Each  generation  produces  its  own  vintage  of  collectors.  To-day  the  era  of  great 
individual  collectors  has  largely  vanished  and  a  host  of  smaller  art  enthusiasts, 
chiefly  in  England,  the  Dominions  and  America,  has  taken  precedence. 

Even,-  collection  must  start  in  a  modest  way.  But  the  foundation  of  it  can  only  be 
knowledge  derived  from  a  prolonged  study  of  the  subject.  There  are  many  people 
who  are  interested  in  antiques  as  a  whole  but  who  do  not  have  expert  knowledge 
and  who  require  straightforward  guidance  in  collecting.  The  object  of  this  book  is 
to  provide  such  guidance  in  a  concise,  illustrated  form. 


art* 

■r.   V»    i  ~~Z 

*  C/3  o 


THE  CONCISE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF  ANTIQUES 

consists  of  nearly  500  pages  contributed  by  20  acknowledged  experts 
and  includes  168  pages  of  half-tone  plates  and  many  line  drawings.  It 
is  cloth  bound  and  also  has  a  jacket  in  full  colour.  Page  size  9J"  x  7J*. 

■  >;„3  g.r.c^oc*  


THE  CONTENTS 

FURNITURE 

(a)  Oak  Gordon  Roe,  f.s.a. 

(b)  Walnut  E.  T.  Joy 

(c)  Mahogany  E.  T.  Joy 

(d)  American  Malcolm  Vaughan 
GLASS  G.  Bernard  Hughes 
CERAMICS 

(a)  English  (  Porcelain  and  Pottery    R.  J.  Charleston 

(b)  Continental  (Porcelain;  Dr.  Yvonne  Hackenbroch 

(c)  Chinese  (Porcelain)  John  Ayres 
ENAMELS  Mrs.  Therle  Hughes 
PEWTER  Capt.  A.  V.  Sutherland-Graeme,  f.s.a. 
SILVER  Arthur  Grimwade,  f.s.a. 
JEWELLERY  Dr.  Yvonne  Hackenbroch 

CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES  H.  Alan  Lloyd,  f.s.a.,  f.b.h.i. 
MINIATURES  Jonathan  Mayne 
OIL  PAINTINGS 

(a)  Italian,  Flemish  and  German  Schools  F.  M.  Godfrey,  ph.d. 

(b)  English,  Dltch,  French  and  Spanish  Schools  Bernard  Denvir 
1  c  i  Minor  Masters  Denys  Sutton 

ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS  Adrian  Bury 
ENGLISH  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS  Adrian  Bury 
BOOKS  John  Carter 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR  J.  F.  Haynard 
CARPETS  AND  RUGS  H.  H.  Knoivland 
NEEDLEWORK  AND  EMBROIDERY  Mrs.  B.  J.  Moms 


Price  :  EIGHT  DOLLARS 


To:  The  Connoisseur,  28  30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.l,  England 
Please  forward  copy(ies)  of  The  Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques  for  which  I  enclose 

remittance  of 


Name 


Address 


Wyt  ©lb 


(CHARLES  CASIMIR) 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON 
S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  7370 

THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 


Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  FINE  SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


A  rare  York  Flagon.    Circa  1725. 
Extreme  height  12 J  in. 
Fine  preservation. 


**•  ••*♦  ***         «*♦  **•         •*»  ***  **•  -*»  ***  •*»  **»  ***         **•  ***  ***  **•  **•         «*•  **»  **♦  «*♦  **»         **•  **»  **»  **♦ 


< 


-: 


The  DOWER  HOUSE  Ltd 

(Directors:  John  Clifford,  Joan  M.  King) 

beg  to  announce  that  they  have  now 

REMOVED   THEIR  BUSINESS 

from  Newbury  to 

COOKHAM  VILLAGE,  BERKSHIRE 

where  they  will  continue  to  specialize  in 
Antique  English  Furniture. 

Cookham  Village  is  i\  miles  from  Maiden- 
head, oft'  the  main  London-Bath  Road  (A4) 
Telephone:  Bourne  End  79+ 


Exhibiting  at 
THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  EAIR 

Grosvenor  House,  London,  W.\ 

June  9t/i  to  June  24th  Stand  47 


► 
:• 

► 
► 


:- 
:- 
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CD  BOY 

RE6D. 

^  y/fj  good 
TOFFEE 

i* 

MADE  IN  ENGLAND  and  imported  into  Canada  by   Frank  Barnes 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  622a  Oakwood  Avenue,  Toronto. 
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HENRY  SPENCER 

a  SONS 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab).  F.E.I.C.S.,  F.A.I 
Rupert  W.  Spencer.  M.A.  (Cantab).  F.A.I. 

COUNTRY  HOUSE  SALES 

By  Order  of  the  Executors  of  George  Frederick  Ogle,  deceased 
Thursday  &  Friday,  29th  &  30th  April 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  FAIRHOLME,  SNAITH,  YORKSHIRE 

including 

Rockingham  Porcelain 

Illustrated  Catalogues  2  -  each  on  application 

In  the  Early  Summer 

By  Order  of  Lt.-Col.  Sir  John  Dunnington-Jefferson 

A  LARGE  PORTION  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THICKET 
PRIORY,  THORGANBY,  YORK 

Illustrated  Catalogues,  2  -  each,  in  course  of  preparation 

Auctioneers  :  Henry  Spencer  &  Sons, 
20  The  Square.  RETFORD.  Nott>. 

Telephone  :  531  2 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59  61   WIGMORE    STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Charming  small  Antique  Sheraton  Bow  front  Sideboard 
on  tapered  legs.    38  in.  wide. 


Pieter  Gysels  (1621-1690) 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

Cables  :  Kunstabels  Koln 


HARRY  CHERWCK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET     ::     PHONE  31156 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealer?'  A>«ociation 


H.  R.  CRESNER 

Phone:  Grosvenor  1966  Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd.  Cables:  'Bertcres,  London 

42  ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

LOVES 

ST.  JOHN'S  PLACE,  PERTH 

SCOTLAND 

DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

Rare  Scottish,  English,  Continental 
and  Chinese  Porcelain,  China  and 
Pottery,  Fine  Old  Crystal  Glass, 
Bronzes,  Ivory,  etc. 

Bookcases,  Mirrors,  Dressing  Glasses,  Gaines 
Tables,  Bracket  Clocks,  Old  Silver 
and  Sheffield  Plate. 

Pictures  by  Old  and  Modern  Masters. 

AUCTIONEERS  AND 
V  A  LUATORS 


'PHONE:  2226.  3  line 


CRAMS  :  LOVES  PERTH 


tK^   Protect  your  antiques  with 

CUPRINOL 


Cuprinol  Woodworm  Killer  is  by 
far  the  most  effective  destroyer  of  wood  borers  in  Antique 
Furniture,  panelling  and  old  timber.  It  has  been  fully 
proved  by  Antique  dealers  and  collectors,  and  is  also  the 
most  widely  used  product  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
and  historic  buildings.  Cuprinol  is  easy  and  clean  to 
apply  by  brush  and  cannot  harm  polished 
surfaces.  Obtainable  from  leading 
Dealers,  Ironmongers  and 
Merchants. 


Antique 
Builders' 


CUPRINOL  LTD 

3 3  Bruton  Street , 
London,  W.i 


THK  CONNOISSEUR,  May, 
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Three  Fine  &^  Rare  Examples 
of  CLOCKS  by 

the  Master  Clockmakers 


THOMAS  TOMPION 
Time  piece  and  pull  quarter  clock.  Very  large 
movement.  In  ebonised  and  ormolu  mounted 
case.  No.  Sg. 

Heiqht  (excluding  handle)  i  i|  inches. 


These  examples  by  Tompion  and  Knibb 
are  displayed  in  the  Company's  Showrooms 
together  with  specimens  In  Windmills, 
Ebsworth,  Gretton,  etc. 


JOSEPH  KNIBB 
.•I  strike  and  pull  quarter  clock.  Ebonised  and 
ormolu  mounted  case. 

Height  (excluding  handle)  i  ti  inches. 


JOSEPH  KNIBB 
A  strike  and  pull  quarter  clock.  Ebonised  and 
ormolu  mounted  case. 

Height  (excluding  handle)  i  i-l  inches. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jew  ellers 

formerly 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112    REGENT    STREET     •     LONDON    •     W.l     •     TELEPHONE  :    REGENT  3021 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  MUSEUMS,  ARCHITECTURAL 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  COLLECTORS, 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  ABROAD 


hese  illustrations  depict  several  of  the 
ain  features  from  a  Gothic  facade,  the 
ones  of  which,  having  only  recently  been 
ipacked,    are   seen   assembled   on  the 
'ound  in  order  to  indicate  the  quality  and 
reservation  of  carving  for  comparison 
ith   that    at   any   of  the  well-known 
hdteaux  of  the  15th  century  in  France. 
Outline  elevations  are  illustrated  on  the 
following  pages. 


Oajt  &*Jbur*f  J/r^/c  do&ways /res??-  &ejtzca<r/e.  /4eeJ:'ca/  //z  jyji. 


Ctu  ">(  ^  •  em  /ho?. 


Oat  <i£  /but-  i  usridwj  tmfni  *i  .rhx  j/<n/Ur*t  zy<  ydaym^ 


Elevations  of  the  main  portal, 
one  of  two  doorways  with 
pointed  arches  surmounted  with 
crockets  and  pinnacles,  and  one 
of  the  four  windows. 

Similar  features  from  buildings 
which  date  from  the  13th  and 
\4th  centuries  in  France  are 
available. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

M.  Adams-Acton 

37  Palace  Gate 
Kensington,  W.8 

Tel.  :  Western  4623 


70     SOUTH     AUDLEY     STREET,     LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288  (Me-nber  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

(and   at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).     Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


FINE  TAPESTRIES. 

SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON 
CARPETS. 

NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES. 

ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
FURNITURE. 


A  Polonaise  Wool  Carpet  on  black  ground. 
General  colour  scheme  of  yellow-brown, 
with  red,  blue,  green  and  pink. 
10  ft.  I  I  in.     9  ft.  8  in.    Circa  1700. 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Collector  for  50  years  is  selling  up  500  pieces  Charles  I  to  Victoria,  Paul 
Storr,  Hennell,  the  Batemans  (several  by  Hester,  from  £5).  Packing  and 
carriage  paid  including  to  U.S.A.,  Canada,  etc.  All  requirements  attended 
to.     No  silver  duty  on  antiques.     Descriptive  list  with  sketches  sent.  Box 

No.  6954.  

Figure  Studies.  A  most  useful  collection  of  high-grade  photographic  prints 
of  models  of  all  ages  is  offered  to  Artists,  Sculptors,  Designers,  Illustrators, 
Modellers,  and  Art  Students  as  an  aid  to  figure  construction,  composition 
and  design.  Particulars  to  applicants  stating  profession  or  age  and  mention- 
ing The  Connoisseur,  BCM-Palette,  Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.i. 

A.  G.  Finney,  Miniature  Painter.  Exhibition  in  the  R.A.  40  years' 
experience.     Expert  copyist,  17  Palace  Grove,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Wanted,  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Expert  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  art  objects.  Private  collectors  visited  by 
arrangement.  Claire  Alexander,  25A  Buckland  Crescent,  London,  N.W.3. 
Primrose  3251. 

Antique  Business  in  the  heart  of  the  trade  in  the  centre  of  London.  Unique 
position  with  great  prospects.  Lady  or  gentleman  with  capital  (£5/6,000)  to 
take  full-  or  part-time  management  and  later  control.  Working  Partner  with 
less  capital  would  be  considered.  He  or  she  must  have  some  business 
experience.     Box  No.  6955. 

Beautiful  18th-century  Oak  Staircase,  5  ft.  wide,  4  flights.    Box  No.  6956. 

Marble  Statue  Ruth  in  pure  white  Sicilian  (without  blemish),  3  ft.,  mounted 
on  4-ft.  green  onyx  pedestal,  signed  Aristide  Fontana.     For  Sale.    Box  No. 

6957-  

Wanted.  Broken  set  Juno  or  Jupiter  French  Haviland  China.  Mrs.  Jack 
Seitz,  West  Point,  Mississippi,  U.S.A. 

For  Sale.  14  antique  Bibles:  Vulgate,  1573,  Paris  ;  Pentapla,  1710-11-12; 
many  others.  In  private  possession.  Write:  Mrs.  R.  R.  Bridges,  4550 
Mansfield  Road,  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  U.S.A. 


Register  adv  ertisements  are  $2. 00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104  EAST  $7th 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  ( 'onnotsseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


J.  &  E.  PHILLIPS 

180  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Tel. 


KENSINGTON  0139 


ANTIQUES  PORCELAIN  OBJETS  D'ART 

REPRODUCTIONS  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

SPECIALIZING    IN     BUILT-IN    FURNITURE,      CURTAINS   &  DRAPES 


FOR  SALE  BY  PRIVATE  OWNER 


Notts. 


17th-century  oak  Re- 
fectory Table,  7  ft.  6in. 

>  2  ft.,  carved  front 
rail  dated  1666  (illus- 
trated). 

Original  longoakForm 
for  above  table,  same 
turnings. 

Set  of  six  17th-century 
Derbyshire  oak  Single 
Chairs  (illustrated), 
slightly  different. 
Oak  Bullet,  lower  part 
fitted  cupboard,  2  pan- 
elled doors;  upper  part , 
3  large  panels,  carved 
frieze  and  pear-shaped 
drops  (considerably 
reconstructed ). 
17th-century  oak  Set- 
tle, 7  ft.  long,  5  carved 
panels  in  back,  cloth- 
padded  loose  seat. 
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(From  South  Audley  Street) 


G.  JETLEY 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association  Ltd. 

24  BRUTON  STREET.  BERKELEY  SQUARE.  LONDON.  W.l 
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MICHELANGELO  STUDIES-II* 
VIRTUS  ET  VOLUPTAS 


by  LUDWIG  GOLDSCHEIDER 

'An  alchymist  shall  reduce  divinity  to  the  maxims  of  his  laboratory, 
explain  morality  by  sal,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  and  allegorize  the  scripture 
itself,  and  the  sacred  mysteries  thereof,  into  the  philosopher's  stone.' — Locke. 


ALTHOUGH  Michelangelo  never  did  a  painting  or  a 

/\  sculpture  for  the  King  of  France;  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara; 
_L  A_  or  for  the  Marchese  of  Mantua;  although  he  never  agreed 
to  work  for  the  Duke  of  Florence;  although  he  kept  the  Pope 
waiting  and  refused  a  few  sketches  to  Aretino,  the  most  danger- 
ous critic  of  all  Italy:  yet  he  found  the  time  to  draw  large  and 
highly  finished  allegorical  drawings  for  his  friends — for  Perini 
and  Cavalicri,  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  others. 

The  three  Perini  drawings  came  into  the  collection  of  the 
Medici  and  are  now  in  the  Ufhzi  of  Florence.  All  the  other 
presentation  drawings  are  in  England. 

To  us  the  allegorical  meaning  of  these  drawings  appears  intri- 
cate and  doubtful.  But  in  Michelangelo's  time — w  hen  Alciati's 
Emblemata  were  a  most  popular  book  and  allegories  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  applied  to  everything  from  an  ornamental  button  to 
a  pantomime — the  meaning  of  his  allegories  must  have  been 
clear:  so  clear,  indeed,  that  none  of  the  master's  first  biographers 
took  the  trouble  to  leave  us  even  the  scantiest  interpretation  of 
them.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  however,  explanations  of  all 
the  Michelangelo  allegories  have  been  found  and  published,  and, 
differences  admitted,  the  various  suggestions  do  not  contradict 
one  another  beyond  reconciliation. 

Two  of  the  presentation  drawings,  the  Tityus  and  the  Gany- 
mede, are  recognized  as  counterparts,")"  symbolizing  'Profane  and 
Sacred  Love'.  Tityus,  punished  for  illicit  love  and  thrown  into 
hell,  where  a  vulture  perpetually  feeds  upon  his  liver;  Gany- 
mede, carried  up  to  heaven  on  divine  wings;  the  torments  and 
the  bliss  of  love,  represented  in  a  pair  of  drawings. 

This  kind  of  pictorial  symbolism  was  of  course  not  new  in  the 
time  of  Michelangelo.  It  is  as  old  as  allegory  itself,  and  can  be 
traced  back  at  least  as  far  as  Christian  sarcophagus  reliefs  and 
cathedral  sculptures. 

There  are  two  other  Michelangelo  drawings  belonging 
together,  and  when  accepted  as  a  pair,  their  antithetic  meaning 

*  The  first  part  of  these  studies  appeared  in  the  June,  1953,  issue  of  The  Connois- 
seur and  dealt  with  the  models  in  wax  and  clay, 
t  Erwin  Panofsky,  Studies  in  Iconology,  New  York,  1939,  p.  216. 


becomes  clear.  Both  drawings  are  at  Windsor  (Nos.  ii  and  iii). 

Three  Labours  of  Hercules  and  A  Bacchanal  of  Children  are  of 
equal  size:  or  rather  were  of  the  same  size  before  they  were  cut.* 
The  first  symbolizes  'vita  activa\  virtuous  and  heroic  life:  Her- 
cules, who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  had  to  make  his  choice  between 
Pleasure  and  Virtue  appearing  to  him  on  Mount  Cithacron, 
chose  the  latter. 

Whereas  the  Hercules  drawing  thus  represents  'Virtus',  the 
Bacchanal  represents  'Voluptas',  life  ruled  by  sensual  pleasures. 
Drinking,  eating,  revelling  and  sleeping  are  depicted  here,  and 
the  merry-makers  are  children,  symbolizing  a  lower  grade  of 
intellect  and  responsibility. 

The  two  drawings  arc  not  of  exactly  the  same  date.  The  Her- 
cules drawing  is  probably  somewhat  earlier.  There  are  two 
paintings  by  Lucas  Cranach  with  the  same  content  as  the  two 
drawings  under  discussion.  Both  are,  curiously  enough,  also  of 
slightly  different  dates;  though  each  is  earlier  than  the  two 
Michelangelo  drawings. j  In  Cranach's  painting  (No.  v),  the 
motive  of  Hercules  killing  the  Nemcan  lion  (No.  ii)  is  replaced 
by  Samson.  This  is  nothing  unusual;  for  transfer  of  the  motive 
from  Samson  to  Hercules,  and  from  Hercules  to  Samson,  was 
already  known  in  early  Christian  art. I  Diirer,  to  give  a  later 
example,  used  one  design  first  for  Samson  (woodcut,  B.2)  and 
then  for  Hercules  (drawing,  L.765,  W.491). 

Michelangelo's  'Hercules'  and  Cranach's  'Samson'  correspond 
closely.  Their  common  source  was  perhaps  a  composition  by 
Mantcgna  of  which  several  workshop  versions  are  known. § 
Cranach's  Bacchanal  (No.  iv)  also  contains  certain  figures  recalling 
Mantegna  (see  No.  vi)  .  But  the  archetype  of  all  'Bacchanals  of 

*  Originally  about  11  by  17  inches. 

t  The  Michelangelo  drawings  date  from  circa  1530  and  1533,  the  Cranach  paint- 
ings from  circa  1528  and  1530. 

{  Carl  M.  Kaufmann,  Handbuch  der  ckristlichen  Archaeologie,  1922,  p.  524. 
§  Fiocco,  Mantegna,  PI.  191  13. 

Related  is  also  Hans  Baldung's  woodcut  of  about  15 10,  Drunken  Silenus  with 
Children,  and  a  drawing  by  the  same  Master  in  the  Berlin  Printroom,  dated 

150(9?). 
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NO.  II  (LEFT  ABOVE).  -  MICHELANGELO  :  'HERCULES  STRANGLING  THE  LION' :  NO. 
III.  -  'A  BACCHANAL  OF  CHILDREN'  :  DETAILS  FROM  DRAWINGS  AT  WINDSOR 
CASTLE  :  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN  :  NO.  IV  (RIGHT).  - 
LUCAS  CRANACH  '.  *A  BACCHANAL  OF  CHILDREN'  :  DR.  ALEJANDRO  PLETRI,  CARA- 
CAS :  NO.  V.  -  'SAMSON  STRANGLING  THE  LION'  :  WEIMAR  CASTLE  MUSEUM 


Children'  is  a  Roman  relief  in  Pisa  (No.  i),  which,  as  is  known, 
had  already  been  studied  by  Donatcllo  (No.  vii). 

Michelangelo's  and  Cranach's  Bacchanals  of  Children  have  the 
same  meaning.  But  the  two  compositions  were  created  inde- 
pendently and  it  remains  puzzling  that  two  masters  as  different 
in  every  way  as  Michelangelo  and  Cranach  used  the  same 
cryptograms. 

When  Cranach's  Bacchanal  *  was  exhibited  three  years  ago  in 
the  Museum  of  Indianapolis,  Professor  Held  quoted  in  his  cata- 
logue Professor  Panofsky,  who  thought  that  the  Bacchanal 
'representing  lowest  animal  form  of  love,  may  have  been 
planned  as  a  counterpart  to  a  representation  of  higher  love'.  He 

*  Illustrated  in  Friedlandcr-Rosciiberg,  Lucas  Cranach,  1932,  No.  212;  Catalogue 
of  the  Loan  Exhibition  'Holbein  and  his  Contemporaries',  Indianapolis,  1950, 
PI.  17.  According  to  -Rosenberg,  the  Samson  panel  (PI.  118,  our  No. 

v)  measures  58  :  38  cm.,  the  Bacchanal  panel  (PL  212,  our  No.  iv)  58  :  39  cm. 
The  Samson  is  111  the  Weim.  ;  the  Bacchanal,  formerly  in  the  collection 

of  Prince  Alexis  Orloff,  is  n<  tion  of  Dr.  Alejandro  Pietri,  Caracas. 


suggested  as  a  possible  counterpart  the  'Cupid  standing  on  a 
volume  of  Plato's  works  and  unblinding  himself'.*  This  Ctipid, 
however,  being  a  large,  single  figure  with  black  background,  is 
not  suited  as  a  counterpiece  to  the  many  small  figures  and  the 
landscape  of  the  Bacchanal.  Furthermore,  the  two  pictures  are  of 
quite  different  dimensions.  More  acceptable  as  a  cotinterpiece  to 
Cranach's  Bacchanal  of  Children  would  be  one  of  his  'Charity' 
compositions,  showing  a  naked  female  figure,  seated  in  a  land- 
scape and  nursing  three  or  more  children. f  But  if  Cranach's 
Bacchanal  is  considered  together  with  Michelangelo's  composi- 
tion of  the  same  subject,  the  counterpart  in  both  cases  proves  to 
be  the  representation  of  a  struggling  hero :  Virtus  in  contrast  to 
I  'oluptas. 

*  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art.  Illustrated  in  Panofsky,  Studies  of 
Iconology,  Fig.  106. 

f  Such  as  the  panel  in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  Cat.  No.  43.  (Friedlander-Rosen- 
berg,  Cranach,  No.  326a.  Illustrated  in  Rcinach,  Repertoire  de  Peintures,  Vol.  Ill, 
1910,  p.  738.) 
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NO.  VI  (LEFT  BELOW).  -  'SILENUS  WITH  CUPIDS  AND  CHILDREN'  :  AN 
ENGRAVING  BY  A  FOLLOWER  OF  MANTEGNA  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM  . 
NO.  VH  (RIGHT  BELOW).  -  'VINTAGING  CUPIDS  AND  CHILDREN 
AROUND  A  WINE  BUTT'  '.  BRONZE  RELIEF  ON  THE  BASE  OF  DONA- 
TELLO'S  'JUDITH  AND  HOLOFERNEs'  :  FLORENCE,  LOGGIA  DEI  LANZI 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  ROYAL  PLATE 


by  CHARLES  OMAN 


NO.  I.  -  LARGE  SILVER  COMMUNION  FLAGON  '.  BY  CHARLES  SHELLEY,  1664  :  ONE 
OF  A  PAIR,  20  INCHES  HIGH  :  FROM  THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL,  WHITEHALL  PALACE 

THE  gracious  consent  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
to  the  holding  of  an  exhibition  of  the  royal  plate  during 
her  absence  on  her  Commonwealth  Tour  has  given  visi- 
tors an  opportunity  it  has  never  had  before.  In  normal  times  the 
royal  plate  is  divided  between  Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor 
Castle,  most  of  it  being  usually  in  London.  Functions  at  which 
it  is  needed  arc  sufficiently  frequent  to  make  it  impractical  to 
exhibit  it  whilst  the  Sovereign  is  at  home.  Similarly,  it  is  not 
possible  to  allow  access  to  it  except  to  privileged  visitors,  since 
the  Gold  and  Silver  Pantries  are  not  arranged  like  a  museum. 
They  are,  in  fact,  very  like  the  plate  rooms  of  large  country 
houses,  but  are  much  >re  crowded  than  these  are  apt  to  be 
to-day.  The  contents  can  be  identified  but  not  really  seen. 


The  exhibition  now  being  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  has  skimmed  off  all  the  important  pieces  in  the  State 
plate  and  includes  representative  pieces  from  all  the  great  ser- 
vices. It  is  arranged  chronologically  with  a  view  to  illustrating 
the  development  of  the  plate  and  the  taste  of  the  Sovereigns. 

When  Charles  II  returned  to  England  in  1660  he  found  await- 
ing him  none  of  the  plate  which  had  belonged  to  his  father.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  equip  with  a  new  service  of  plate  as 
well  as  the  regalia.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  earliest  surviv- 
ing inventory  of  the  royal  plate,  made  after  his  accession,  dates 
only  from  1 72 1 :  so  that  we  have  no  accurate  idea  of  its  composi- 
tion in  late  Stuart  times.  Though  Charles  II  made  no  pretence 
of  being  a  patron  of  the  arts  like  his  father,  he  was  a  person  of 
wide  interests,  with  quite  enough  appreciation  to  enable  him 
to  see  that  he  became  equipped  in  the  style  befitting  a  king. 
The  plate  surviving  from  his  reign  is  of  very  fine  quality.  In  the 
exhibition,  the  plate  from  the  chapel  of  Whitehall  Palace,  which 
was  being  used  latterly  in  the  'blitzed'  chapel  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  makes  a  very  impressive  show.  The  large  Flagons  made 
by  Charles  Shelley  in  1664  (No.  i)  are  of  special  interest,  as  they 
follow  a  design  used  by  other  silversmiths  for  the  flagons  of  the 
other  Chapels  Royal  at  this  date.  These  flagons  probably  recall 
others  which  had  perished  during  the  Civil  War,  as  'gilte  pottis 
chased  w'  fethers'  can  be  traced  amongst  the  plate  of  Henry 
VIII.  No  less  magnificent  is  the  huge  (37-inch-diameter)  Altar 
Dish  (No.  v)  embossed  with  the  Last  Supper  by  a  silversmith 
whose  hand  can  be  traced  on  similar  dishes  belonging  to  the 
other  Chapels  Royal.  He  was  not  the  same  person  who  made  the 
dishes,  since  these  bear  different  maker's  marks. 

Much  early  plate  never  became  properly  hall-marked  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  seventeenth-century  royal  plate  bears  a  maker's 
mark  only.  Since,  until  the  reign  of  George  IV,  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  the  reigning  monarch's  initials  to  be  placed  on  existing 
plate,  the  result  has  been  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distin- 
guish pieces  made  for  Charles  II  from  those  made  for  his  nephew 
William  III.  Amongst  such  are  the  set  of  six  Sconces  (No.  iv) 
bearing  the  monogram  of  William  and  Mary  and  the  maker's 
mark  of  Charles  Shelley.  Their  reflector  plates  are  embossed 
with  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  but  their  branches,  like  those  on 
all  the  other  royal  sconces,  are  restorations  of  the  time  of  George 
IV.  Belonging  certainly  to  the  reign  of  William  III  are  the  pair 
of  small  Firedogs  by  Andrew  Moore  (No.  vi)  are  really  part  of 
the  set  of  silver  furniture,  given  by  the  City  of  London,  which  is 
still  at  Windsor.  The  only  really  important  piece  surviving  from 
the  reign  of  Anne  is  a  splended  Wine  Cistern  (3  3  inches  high) 
probably  by  Anthony  Nelme  (No.  vii),  which  by  the  time  of 
William  IV  had  acquired  the  legend  that  it  had  been  recovered 
from  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  first  two  Georges  did  not  inherit  the  Stuart  liking  for 
beautiful  things,  but  they  were  sufficiently  acute  to  realize  that 
the  plate  to  which  they  had  access  in  London  was  both  finer  and 
more  plentiful  than  what  they  had  in  Hanover.  It  was  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  an  early  action  of  George  I  was  to  dispatch  to 
Hanover  a  handsome  service  for  the  use  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(George  II).  The  remains  of  this  service  descended  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  as  it  was  not  reclaimed  when  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Hanover  were  separated  in  1837.  Between  1714  and 
1760  the  Lord  Chamberlains  had  the  complete  charge  of  the 
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royal  plate  without  any  superior  direction.  Little  sign  now  re- 
mains of  their  work,  which  would  seem  to  be  best  described  as 
maintenance.  Though  important  additions  were  not  made,  some 
of  the  minor  ones  are  not  uninteresting.  They  continued,  for 
instance,  to  order  'box  salts',  having  two  compartments  with 
hinged  lids.  This  design  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
royal  palaces  and  to  have  dated  from  the  time  of  William  III.  His 
arms  and  initials  appear  on  the  one  illustrated  (No.  viii),  which 
was  evidently  made  as  a  replacement  by  Nicholas  Clauscnin  1721. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  in  1751  at  the  age  of 
forty-four,  was  infinitely  more  civilized  than  his  father  or  his 
grandfather.  The  royal  plate  contains  a  very  important  group 
of  pieces  which  bear  witness  to  his  discriminating  taste.  Unlike 
most  of  the  fashionable  world,  he  did  not  give  all  his  patronage 
to  Paul  de  Lamerie  who  did,  however,  include  him  amongst  his 
customers.  The  Prince's  chief  discovery  was  Nicholas  Sprimont, 
who  had  been  trained  at  Liege  and  reached  London  in  1741. 
When  he  entered  his  mark  in  January,  1742,  he  gave  his  address 
as  'Compton  Street,  Soho'.  Now  the  splendid  gilt  rococo  Cen- 
tre-piece (27  inches  high)  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Neptune 
(No.  ix)  bears  the  1741  hall-mark  with  the  mark  of  Paul  Crespin, 
whose  workshop  was  in  Compton  Street  and  who  would  seem 
to  have  seen  the  young  foreigner's  work  through  Goldsmiths' 
Hall.  The  design  is  very  close  to  Sprimont's  other  known  works, 
and  the  attribution  of  it  to  him  is  made  easier  now  that  it  is 
visible  without  George  IV's  additions  and  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  maker's  mark  is  not  that  of  Augustine  Courtauld,  as  stated  by 
Jones  and  Jackson.  Frederick  acquired  a  whole  group  of  Spri- 
mont pieces,  marked  and  unmarked,  but  it  is  possible  to  illustrate 
only  one  (9  inches  high)  of  the  pair  of  Sauce  Boats  having  figures 
of  Venus  and  Adonis(No.  x).  Unfortunately  this  promising  silver- 
smith was  diverted  into  founding  the  Chelsea  porcelain  factory. 

When  George  III  came  to  the  throne  the  royal  plate  was  look- 
ing rather  old-fashioned,  since  he  did  not  inherit  his  father's  plate 
until  after  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1772.  Though  Farmer 
George  did  not  aim  at  keeping  much  state,  he  immediately  put 
in  an  order  for  some  new  plate  with  Thomas  Heming.  It  is  all 
good  in  its  way,  especially  the  Epcrgne  (No.  xii) ;  and  it  was  not 
his  fault  that  the  vitality  had  gone  out  of  the  rococo,  whilst  the 
Adam  style  was  still  over  the  horizon.  The  King's  craving  for 
new  plate  was  soon  satisfied  and  did  not  revive  for  thirty  years. 

In  1789  Farmer  George  began  to  make  a  practice  of  taking  a 
summer  holiday  at  Weymouth  and  used  to  amuse  himself  by 
riding  about  the  country.  One  day  his  course  took  him  to  Wyn- 
ford  Eagle,  where  he  discovered  that  the  squire,  John  Bridge, 
was  a  keen  farmer  and  a  man  after  his  own  heart.  The  friendship 
ripened  and  at  length  the  King  ordered  that  a  flock  of  his  merino 
sheep  should  be  sent  to  Bridge  from  Windsor  as  a  gift.  At  about 
this  stage  John  Bridge  mentioned  that  he  had  a  silversmith 
cousin  of  the  same  name  in  London  and  the  King  promised  to 
look  him  up.  The  interview  was  a  brilliant  success — John  Bridge 
of  Ludgate  Hill  was  also  country-bred — and  the  King  granted 
him  his  own  patronage  and  that  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  He 
also  introduced  him  to  all  his  family. 

John  Bridge  was  at  this  time  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Rundell, 
Bridge  &  Rundell,  which  was  already  beginning  to  make  its 
name.  Philip  Rundell  was  something  of  a  financial  genius,  but 
the  artistic  policy  of  the  firm  was  probably  mainly  the  speciality 
of  John  Bridge,  who  was  a  protagonist  of  the  Neo-Classical 
style  which  was  to  be  called  Regency.  At  this  stage  the  firm  was 
not  executing  the  orders  which  it  received  but  handed  them  out 
— mainly  to  Paul  Storr.  The  King's  patronage  did  not  result  in 
heavy  orders,  but  was  valuable  from  the  prestige  point  of  view. 
The  introduction  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  quite  another  story-. 


NO.  II.  -  NAUTILUS  CUP,  PARCEL-GILT  MOUNTS,  C.  I59O  :  NICOLAUS  SCHMIDT 


NO.  III. -GILT  EWER  &  BASIN,  FORMERLY  BELONGING  TO  ELIZABETH  OF  BOHEMIA 
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e  Prince  understood  and  approved  ot  what  Bridge  was  aiming 
at,  although  lie  had  not  hitherto  spent  much  on  plate.  The  King 
lapsed  into  blindness,  and  thereafter  into  insanity,  before  it  be- 
came clear  that  his  eldest  son  was  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  money 
on  plate.  The  Prince  had  never  been  Treasury-minded,  and  there 
must  have  been  much  serious  thought  when  Bridge  returned  with 
an  order  from  Carlton  House.  However,  all  went  well,  and  Run- 
dell  died  worth  jQih  m.  and  Bridge  squire  of  Piddletrenthide. 

The  appointment  of  the  Prince  as  Regent  in  181 1  was  followed 
by  a  large  order  of  plate.  George  III  owed  his  popularity  to  Ins 
genius  for  informal  contacts.  He  had  not  been  much  given  to 
state,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Regency  the  last  serious 
order  for  plate  had  been  completed  nearly  fifty  years  before.  The 
plate  of  the  King  of  England  would  not,  indeed,  bear  compari- 
son with  that  of  Continental  sovereigns,  and  the  Regent,  who 
intended  to  live  in  greater  state  than  his  father,  had  a  good  excuse 
for  considerable  expenditure.  The  unremitting  charges  of  extrav- 
agance with  which  he  was  to  be  assailed  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  by  his  former  Whig  friends  were  only  in  part  justified. 

The  initial  order  of  1811  had  to  be  fulfilled  mainly  from  stock 
and  from  what  could  be  picked  up  from  other  silversmiths.  It 
included  a  handsome  service  in  the  Egyptian  taste.  This  was  made 
mostly  by  Paul  Storr  but  partly  by  Digby  Scott  and  Benjamin 
Smith  between  1803  and  1808.  At  that  date  the  Egyptian  style 
was  very  fashionable,  owing  to  the  sensational  discoveries  which 
had  been  made  by  the  antiquaries  who  had  accompanied  Napo- 
leon's army.  When  translated  into  silver,  the  Egyptian  style  had 
little  Pharaonic  about  it,  but  resembled  the  pastiche  of  Egyptian 
art  first  devised  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The  Tureen  by  Storr 
(No.  xiii)  is  more  than  usually  eclectic,  since  the  handles  repre- 
sent busts  of  the  many-breasted  Diana  of  Ephcsus. 

Once  installed  as  Regent,  the  Prince  started  to  buy  plate :  and 
indeed  he  never  wearied  of  doing  so  until  his  death  nineteen 
years  later.  His  preference  lay  with  the  Neo-Classical  style, 
which  he  never  completely  deserted;  although  he  flirted  with 
many  others.  A  typical  example  is  a  Candelabrum  with  figures 
of  a  piping  faun,  a  cupid,  a  dog  and  a  goat  (No.  xi).  It  was  made 
in  182 1  and  bears  the  mark  of  Philip  Rundell.  Paul  Storr  had 
ceased  to  be  a  partner  in  1817.  By  this  time  George  was  em- 
barked also  on  the  rococo.  He  would  seem  to  have  had  little 
respect  tor  English  rococo  silver,  although  that  style  was  already 
starting  to  be  imitated.  His  preference  was  for  the  type  of  rococo 
which  Sprimont  had  used.  The  earlier  of  these  adaptations  were 
made  by  Storr,  but  Bridge  was  able  to  continue  this  line  after 
that  great  silversmith  had  departed.  A  good  example  is  a  Tureen 
and  Stand,  made  by  Storr  in  18 12  (No.  xiii),  which  are  decorated 
with  an  oyster  and  coral  and  supported  on  turtle  feet. 

Although  John  Bridge  was  prepared  to  indulge  his  patron's 
taste  for  Continental  rococo,  he  seems  to  have  drawn  the  line  at 
chinoiserie.  It  is  curous  to  think  that  dinners  were  served  with 
Neo-Classical  plate  at  the  Brighton  Pavilion;  although  there 
was  quite  a  revival  of  chinoiserie  silver  in  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

On  the  Romantic  movement  the  King  and  Bridge  saw  eye  to 
eye.  This  was  really  remarkable,  since  little  Gothic  silver  was 
made  before  1N30.  Bridge  made  two  Gothic  cups  for  the  King, 
but  unfortunately  we  have  no  clue  as  to  their  designer.  The  Na- 
tional Cup  of  [824  is  richly  studded  with  jewels  and  has  round 
the  bowl  canopied  statuettes  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
Patrick.  1  icr,  winch  is  sometimes  called  a  Coronation  Cup 
(No.  xiv),  ii  n  date,  and,  although  studded  with 

gems,  is  decora  1  nv.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  pieces, 

which  show  a  lodge  of  mediaeval  ornament, 

cannot  be  attributed  .  who  was  employed  as  a 

designer  by  Rundell,  Bridge  I  a  little  later  on.  He  was, 


NO.  IV.  -  GILT  SCONCE,   l68c>-94(?)  :  BY  CHARLES  SHELLEY  :  HT.  20h  IN. 


NO.  V.  -  GILT  ALTAR  DISH,  1664  :  MAKER'S  MARK  HG  BETWEEN  PELLETS 


however,  only  fourteen  years  old  when  the  later  cup  was  made. 

John  Bridge's  Romantic  plate  was  not  exclusively  Gothic.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  the  prescribed  dress  for  the  coronation 
ot  George  IV  was  Henri  IV.  It  is  not,  therefore,  entirely  surpris- 
ing that  Bridge  attempted  in  1826  a  late  Renaissance  gem-set 
goblet  with  a  crystal  panelled  bowl  held  in  by  caryatids.  The 
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NO.  VI.  -  GILT  FIREDOG  :  1 696  :  BY  ANDREW  MOORE  :  HEIGHT  1 7  INCHES 


NO.  Vm.  -  GILT  BOX  SALT,  1 72 1  :  BY  NICHOLAS  CLAUSEN  :  HT.  IS  LN. 

King  and  Bridge  admired  the  richly  embossed  plate  of" the  second 
half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  as  is  shown  by  the  extensive  and 
not  always  judicious  repairs  to  which  the  examples  in  the  royal 
plate  were  subjected.  They  also  produced  between  them  some 
interesting  pieces  in  that  style.  Some  are  hardlv  more  than  repro- 
ductions, like  a  pair  of  out-size  (20-inch)  'ginger  jars'  of  1828.  A 
Standing  Cup  made  in  1825  (No.  xv)  is  very  convincing,  but  is 
unlike  any  known  example  ot  the  period. 


1 


NO.  VH.  -  GILT  WINE  FOUNTAIN  :  C.  I7IO  :  POSSIBLY  BY  ANTHONY  NELME 


NO.  IX.  -  CENPLECE,  1 74 1  :  MARK  OF  P.  CRESPIN  BUT  PROBABLY  NICH.  SPRLMONT 

The  blatant  antiquarianism  ot  these  pieces  opens  the  way  to  a 
discussion  ot  the  King's  collection  ot  antique  plate.  First  it  is 
necessary  to  emphasize  that  the  plate  was  not  collected  as  tor  a 
museum,  but  tor  display  in  the  dining-room.  It  was  classed  as 
"Sideboard  Plate'  in  the  1832  inventory.  The  collecting  ot  an- 
tique plate  was,  in  fact,  another  aspect  ot  Romanticism. 

It  was  not  until  atter  1820  that  George  IV  began  to  make  fre- 
quent purchases  of  antique  plate,  both  English  and  foreign.  In 
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the  former  class  his  finest  acquisitions  were  a  Ewer  and  Basin 
hall-marked  1595  and  16 17  respectively.  He  also  acquired  some 
good  William  III  pieces.  Some  pieces  in  his  English  collection 
would  be  unsaleable  to-day,  so  little  were  the  regulations  re- 
garding repair  and  alteration  observed. 

Outstanding  amongst  his  foreign  pieces  are  three  Nuremberg 
standing  cups  all  dating  from  about  1600.  The  best  of  these  is  a 
20-inch-high  Nautilus  Cup  (No.  ii)  by  Nicolaus  Schmidt,  who 
worked  for  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  The  King  probably  de- 
rived much  satisfaction  from  a  fine  Ewer  (8f>  inches  high)  and 
Basin  made  by  Hans  Jacobsz  Wesson  at  The  Hague  in  1640 
(No.  iii),  since  it  had  belonged  to  his  ancestress  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia.  Though  the  foreign  collection  includes  a  number  of 
beautiful  pieces,  it  is  rather  a  mixed  bag,  and  the  general  effect  is 
a  little  disappointing.  The  fault  was  not  really  that  of  the  King. 
His  trouble  was  that  he  was  a  few  years  too  early  and  his  agent 
was  probably  not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  Five  years  after  Waterloo 
there  were  plenty  of  ruined  nobility  seeking  to  dispose  of  family 
treasures,  and  moribund  trade  guilds  wishing  to  get  rid  of  their 
plate.  However,  it  required  good  contacts  to  find  the  right 
material,  but  the  foreign  transactions  of  Rundell,  Bridge  & 
Rundell  were  apparently  taken  care  of  by  the  junior  partner, 
who  never  had  his  heart  in  the  business.  The  enterprising  Colman 
Isaac,  who  bought  for  Bernal  and  Meyrick  and  who  knew  the 
contents  of  the  back  streets  of  Frankfurt  and  Nuremberg,  would 
perhaps  have  done  better. 

The  death  of  George  IV  marked  the  end  of  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  royal  plate.  Philip  Rundell  had  gone  three  years 
before,  and  John  Bridge  followed  in  1834.  Edmund  Waller 
Rundell  tired  of  the  business,  and  Rundell,  Bridge  &  Rundell 
closed  in  the  spring  of  1842. 

All  the  sons  of  George  III  had  a  taste  for  fine  plate,  especially 
the  Duke  of  York,  but  William  IV  was  perhaps  the  least  en- 
thusiastic. Coming  to  the  throne  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  cry 
for  economy,  his  main  concern  was  with  settling  outstanding 
accounts.  None  the  less,  one  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
royal  plate.  As  a  junior  naval  officer  he  had  spent  some  time  at 
Jamaica  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  American  Independence,  and 
had  continued  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  colony.  In  1801  the 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  voted  him  a  service  of  plate  worth  three 
thousand  guineas.  The  job  was  handed  out  by  Rundell,  Bridge  & 
Rundell  to  Digby  Scott  &  Benjamin  Smith,  who  produced(i8o3) 
a  service  richly  decorated  with  naval  and  military  emblems. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  it  was  not  necessary 
to  make  up  the  numbers  of  some  of  the  services.  But  a  few  inter- 
esting pieces  were  added,  the  earliest  being  a  small  font  made  by 
E.  J.  &  W.  Barnard  in  1840  in  time  for  the  christening  of  the 
Queen's  eldest  daughter.  Two  years  later  appeared  a  Table 
Centre  formed  like  an  Italian  fountain  round  which  arc  grouped 
four  of  the  Queen's  dogs.  When  exhibited  in  1 849  it  was  stated 
to  have  been  designed  by  the  Prince  Consort,  modelled  by  E. 
Cottcrell  and  executed  by  Garrards.  Though  the  Journal  of  Design 
criticized  it  for  its  proportions,  whilst  admitting  the  fine  work- 
manship, this  was  probably  to  spite  the  Prince.  Nowadays  the 
proportions  appear  quite  good,  but  the  craftsmanship  not  up  to 
that  of  Paul  Storr.  The  third  important  addition,  The  Fountain 
Temple,  representing  Arabs  leading  horses  to  water,  was  made 
by  Garrards  in  i8s2.  It  was  too  large  to  be  included  in  the  ex- 
hibition, but  its  absence  is  no  great  loss. 

During  the  present  century  nothing  substantial  has  been  added 
to  the  State  collections;  although  the  private  plate,  which  is  the 
personal  property  of  the  Sovereign,  has  been  expanded  consider- 
ably. For  a  detailed  account  ol  I  Icr  Majesty's  private  collection 
of  plate  sec  The  Queen's  Silver  (The  Connoisseur,  1953,  2IS-  net). 


NO.  X.  -  GILT  SAUCE-BOAT  WITH  FIGURE  OF  ADONIS,  1744  :  NICH.  SPRIMONT 


NO.  XI.  -  GILT  CANDELABRUM  :  l82I  :  BY  PHILIP  RUNDELL  :  HT.  23  i  INCHES 
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NO.  XIV.  -  GILT  CUP  SET  WITH  JEWELS  :  1826  :  BY  JOHN  BRIDGE  :  HT.  I  I  IN.  NO.  XV.  -  STANDING  CUP  '.  MADE  IN  I  82  S  BY  JOHN  BRIDGE  :  HEIGHT  21  INCHES 
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by  JOHN  HUNT 


NO.  I.  -  WHALES  BONE  RELIEF  :  ADORATION  0)  THE  MAGI  :  V.  &  A.  MUSEUM 


THE  great  whales  bone  relief  (No.  i)  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  at  one  time  in  the  SoltikofF 
Collection  and  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
has  long  been  generally  accepted  as  one  of  the  supreme  achieve- 
ments of  English  art.  Miss  M.  H.  Longhurst  includes  both  this 
and  the  closely  associated  plaque  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Louvre 
(No.  ii),  freely  admitted  without  dissent  to  be  of  the  same  origin, 
in  her  valuable  corpus  on  English  Ivories.*  She  f  points  out  the 
close  connexion  of  these  two  plaques,  and  classes  them  as  the 
products  of  the  same  school.  Indeed,  the  style  of  both  is  so  in- 
dividualistic that  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  although  the 
Louvre  plaque  is  markedly  inferior,  the  two  must  have  been 
made  by  the  same  school  or  even  atelier.  Any  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  one  must  therefore  apply  to  the  other.  Although 
emphasizing  this  conclusion,  an  examination  of  the  Louvre  ivory 
suggests  a  somewhat  earlier  date  than  the  more  accomplished 
'Adoration' relief  with  its  drier  treatment.  Sir  Thomas  KendrickJ 
and  Messrs.  Prior  and  Gardner  §  also  claim  it  as  English.  But 
other  no  less  authoritative  writers  have  attributed  it  to  various 
foreign  ateliers.  Dr.  Kehrer  j|  suggests  Belgium  or  Northern 
France,  while  A.  Maskell  *j  suggests  that  the  ivory  was  produced 
under  Irish  influence.  Goldschmidt**  more  reasonably  associated 
it  with  a  group  having  a  Belgian  or  Lower  Rhenish  provenance. 
When  such  authorities  are  in  disagreement,  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  review  the  evidence  on  winch  the  English  claim  is  based. 

On  scrutiny  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  either  negative  or, 
at  best,  tenuous  in  the  extreme.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  that  these 
plaques  are  of  English  origin  is  quite  untenable  on  the  evidence, 
which  would,  moreover,  seem  to  prove  that  they  must  be 
ascribed  to  a  different  provenance.  Let  us  first,  however,  exam- 
ine the  case  for  an  English  origin  for  the  'Adoration'  plaque. 

Miss  M.  H.  Longhurst  sums  up  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
when  she  says  that  neither  this  relief  nor  that  in  the  Louvre  has 
any  'close  parallels  either  in  manuscripts  or  stone  sculpture. 

'In  general  style,  the  Adoration  shows  a  certain  resemblance  to 
some  English  manuscripts  or  the  first  part  of  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury, such  as  the  life  of  St.  Edmund  belonging  to  Sir  George 
Holford,  and  a  Winchester  Psalter  m  the  British  Museum. 
(Cotton  MS.  Nero  C.  IV.)  Again,  the  majestic  figure  of  the 
Virgin  has  the  same  awe-inspiring  quality  as  the  great  figure  of 
the  stooping  Christ  on  the  rather  earlier  outline  drawing  of  the 
Harrowing  of  Hell  in  an  English  Psalter  at  the  British  Museum. 
(Cotton  MS.  Tiberius  C.  14.)'  ff 

Comparison  with  the  manuscripts  cited  by  her  shows  that 
while  the  same  spiritual  force  prevails  both  in  the  illuminations 
and  in  the  ivory,  there  is  no  technical  connexion  between  them. 
There  is  no  more  marked  kinship  to  be  found  than  that  which 


*  M.  H.  Longhurst,  English  Ivories,  London,  1926,  p.  23,  PI.  24,  25. 

t  M.  H.  Longhurst.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Catalogue  of  Carvings  in  Ivory, 

London,  1927,  p.  88. 

X  T.  D.  Kendrick,  Late  Saxon  and  Viking  Art,  London,  1950,  p.  147. 

§  E.  S.  Prior  and  A.  Gardner,  Medieval  Figure  Sculpture  in  England,  London,  191 3, 

p.  141,  Fig.  142. 

||  Kehrer,  Die  Heiligcn  Drei  Koenige,  II,  p.  1  '9- 

1j  A.  Maskell,  (Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  Pans,  1909;  Ivories,  London,  1905,  p.  117- 
**  A.  Goldschmidt,  Elfenbeinsculpturen  aus  der  Zeit  der  Karolingischen  and  Sachischen 
Kaiser,  Berlin,  1914-23,  Vol.  II,  p.  12. 
If  M.  H.  Longhurst,  loc.  cit.,  p.  88. 
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can  be  traced  at  this  period  between  many  masterpieces  of 
Northern  art.  Indeed,  this  similarity  is  no  closer  than  between 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ivory  and  certain  German  manu- 
scripts which  also  show  this  marked  elongation  of  the  figure. 

As  to  the  'Virgin'  of  the  Louvre,  the  evidence  for  an  English 
origin  relies  entirely  on  its  obvious  relationship  to  the  'Adora- 
tion'. The  supposed  English  attenuation  of  the  figure  has  no 
value  here. 

It  is  on  these  slight  grounds  that  the  case  for  an  English  origin 
rests.  Indeed,  the  strongest  argument  for  an  English  origin  is  the 
very  negative  one  of  the  absence  of  any  valid  or  convincing 
suggestion  of  another  provenance,  and  that  no  close  technical 
parallel  has  been  discovered  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  matter  is  at  least  non-proven. 
The  scarcity  of  English  sculpture  in  ivory  leaves  a  convenient 
gap  in  which  to  place  an  unusual  work  of  art,  and  the  case  poss- 
ibly relies  largely  on  the  very  singularity  of  the  reliefs. 

Problems  of  identity  where  matters  of  art-archaeology  are 
concerned  depend  for  their  solution,  as  is  the  case  in  any  prob- 
lem in  detection,  upon  minutiae,  not  upon  vague  resemblances. 

The  establishing  of  the  original  home  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  and  the  Louvre  plaques  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  parallel  details  upon  works  of  art  of  the  same  period 
and  of  a  known  origin:  and  in  such  quantity  that  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  evidence  is  convincing.  This  may  not  be  spectacular, 
but  it  is  logical  and  satisfactory.  If  by  this  means  it  is  possible  to 
adduce  a  group  that  agrees  closely  to  one  of  the  plaques  in  ques- 
tion, then  the  solution  to  the  problem  should  be  complete. 

The  case  for  an  English  provenance  being  purely  negative 
does  not  satisfy  these  conditions  in  any  point.  We  have  to  turn, 
therefore,  to  other  sources,  and  certain  observations  of  two  of 
the  prominent  scholars  who  have  commented  on  the  South 
Kensington  plaque  deserve  further  consideration. 

Miss  Longhurst  has  pointed  out  that  the  'Adoration'  shows 
some  relation  to  the  stone  carvings  in  the  Cloister  of  the  Abbey 
of  San  Domingo  dc  Silos,*  while  Mr.  Dalton  f  has  remarked 

*  M.  H.  Longhurst,  English  Ivories,  p.  84. 


that  the  inspiration  that  produced  it  also  inspired  the  art  of 
Moissac  and  Vezelay.  The  art  of  Moissac,  however,  and  less 
directly  that  of  Vezelay,  is  immediately  influenced  from  San 
Domingo  de  Silos,  i.e.  from  a  North  Spanish  atelier. 

Before  accepting  the  postulated  English  origin,  therefore,  it 
would  be  instructive  to  pursue  to  its  logical  conclusion  the 
reasoning  arising  from  the  observations  of  Miss  Longhurst  and 
Mr.  Dalton,  and  to  compare  the  South  Kensington  and  Louvre 
plaques  with  the  productions  of  Spain,  where  in  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Centuries  ivory  carving  was  well  established. 

In  a  comparison  of  ivories,  the  surest  points  to  be  noted  lie  in 
facial  types  and  in  individual  tricks  of  sculptors  and  workshops, 
forming  conventions  for  the  portrayal  of  features:  tricks  of 
drapery,  etc.  These  remain  constant  and  peculiar  to  a  school  even 
though  the  general  lines  or  arrangement  of  the  scene  may  be 
reproduced  more  or  less  exactly  elsewhere. 

The  sculptural  formulae  contained  in  the  repertoire  of  the 
Spanish  ivory-carvers  are  quite  distinctive.  Immediately  appar- 
ent is  the  fondness  for  jewelled  and  decorated  edgings  to  drapery, 
and  zigzag  borders  and  cndmgs  to  robes.  The  scale-like  planes  of 
clothing  are  separated  by  a  raised  rib,  often  double;  the  enclosed 
spaces  sometimes  hatched  with  parallel  lines  at  right  angles  to  the 
rib.  Often  the  rib  is  merely  emphasized  by  a  border  of  short  lines 
at  right  angles.  The  artists  show  great  fondness  for  architectural 
settings.  Borders  or  frames  to  the  composition  are  often  in- 
significant or  lacking.  Foliage  is  bold  and  formalized,  deriving 
from  Hispano-Mauresque  sources.  There  is  usually  a  sense  of 
lightness  in  the  figures,  and  many  Spanish  ivories  show  some 
form  of  foliate  or  waved  ground  beneath  the  feet.  The  facial 
types  are  also  marked:  the  large  almond-shaped  protuberant  eye, 
beak-like  upper  lip  with  melancholy  mouth  and  an  almost  Celtic 
stylization  of  hair  and  beard.  While  some  of  these  conventions 
are  to  be  found  in  the  products  of  other  schools,  notably  in  that 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  nowhere  are  they  so  constant  as  in  Spain, 
where  they  also  occur  in  stone  sculpture,  and  extend  with  Span- 
ish influence  to  Southern  France. 

f  O.  M.  Dalton,  East  Christian  Art,  London,  1925,  p.  69. 
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NO.  V.  -  AN  IVORY  OF  THE  DEPOSITION  AT  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM  '.  NO.  VI.  -  ELEVENTH-CENTURY  CASKET  FROM  SAN  ISI- 
DORO,  LEON,  NOW  IN  THE  MUSEO  ARQUE  LOGICO,  MADRID  !  NO.  VII.  -  A  RELIEF  NOW  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK 


The  first  and  most  obvious  analogue  of  the  'Adoration'  is  the 
related  carving  of  the  'Virgin'  in  the  Louvre,  and  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  deal  with  this  ivory  first. 

Critical  examination  only  confirms  the  correctness  of  the 
firmly  accepted  theory  of  the  close  relationship  and  origin  of  the 
two  plaques.*  There  is  the  same  curious  facial  convention,  the 
markedly  singular  jewelled  head-dress  with  its  inner  beaded  cap, 
the  scale-like  folds  of  drapery,  jewelled  borders,  and  so  many 
other  points  that  the  cumulative  similarities  are  overwhelming. 

If,  therefore,  the  Louvre  plaque  could  be  shown  to  belong  to 
.1  Spanish  School,  then  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  'Adora- 
tion' must  be  Spanish  also. 

In  the  Treasury  of  the  Monastery  of  San  Isidoro,  at  Leon,  there 
is  a  casket,  now  holding  relics  of  St.  Vincent. "f"  This  box  was 
originally  made  for  some  relics  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  the  year 
1059.  The  sides  are  ornamented  with  twelve  plaques  representing 
standing  figures  of  apostles,  beneath  arches.  When  compared 
with  the  Louvre  plaque,  the  stylistic  analogies  and  similarity  of 
treatment  of  this  monument  and  the  Louvre  'Virgin'  are  most 
plainly  evident.  Here  the  horseshoe  arch  takes  the  position  of  the 
Virgin's  halo,  and  similar  leaf  forms  are  used  to  fill  the  spandrel. 
In  one  case  (No.  iii)  the  palmettes  are  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  Louvre  ivory,  and  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  folds, 
with  C2-like  edges,  parallels  the  drapery  of  the  Virgin's  robe. 

Another  production  of  the  Spanish  School,  of  approximately 
the  same  date,  the  reliquary  known  as  the  Area  of  San  Millan  de 
la  Cogolla,  in  the  monastery  of  that  name, J  shows  further  marks 
of  relationship.  All  the  stylistic  tricks  used  by  the  artist  of  the 
Louvre  plaque  can  be  found  on  this  casket.  Here  again  is  the 

*  M.  H.  Longhurst,  V.  &  A.  Museum  Catalogue,  p.  S8,  and  English  Ivories,  p.  23. 
t  M.  Gomez  Moreno,  Catalog*  monumental  de  Espana,  Provincia  de  Leon,  Madrid, 
1925,  193;  A.  Goldschmidt,  op.  cit.  IV,  No.  Si. 

X  A.  Kingsley  Porter,  Romanesque  Sculpture  of  the  Pilgrimage  Roads,  Boston,  1923, 
pp.  37/  Kingsley  Porter  dates  this  reliquary  to  at  iatcst  the  third  quarter  of  the 
Eleventh  Century. 


formula  representing  drapery  as  a  series  of  scale-like  folds,  as 
on  the  right  arm  of  the  Virgin  and  on  the  Chasuble  of  San  Millan 
(No.  iv).  The  double  rib  separating  different  planes,  close  parallel 
hatching,  beaded  borders,  and  leaf-filling  of  spandrels  are  all  here. 

This  evidence  is  so  patent  that  it  need  not  be  laboured.  Suffi- 
cient proof  has  been  put  forward  to  show  that  the  Louvre 
plaque  is  evidently  Spanish,  from  the  school  which  produced 
these  two  monuments.  Additional  weight  is  given  to  the  evidence 
by  the  fact  that  this  plaque  was  acquired  by  the  donor  in  Spain. 

The  Spanish  origin  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  'Ador- 
ation', ex  hypothesi,  must  therefore  follow.  This,  however,  does 
not  rest  only  on  its  likeness  to  the  Louvre  'Virgin'.  It  bears 
within  itself  conclusive  evidence  of  its  close  connexion  with  the 
school.  When  examined  in  detail,  the  markedly  individual  treat- 
ment of  the  faces  shows  some  ideal  points  for  comparison.  The 
almost  Mongolian  countenance,  protuberant,  almond-shaped 
eyes,  the  beak-like  mouth  with  marked  droop  at  the  corners,  the 
triangular  upper  lip,  emphasized  by  the  deep  naso-oral  fold, 
combine  to  give  a  formalistic  pattern  to  the  face.  This  is  not 
found  in  English  Romanesque  art.  Already,  indeed,  English 
ivories  at  this  period  begin  to  show  that  humanistic  dignity 
combined  with  spiritual  naivete  which  later  becomes  such  a 
constant  sign  of  English  mediaeval  sculptural  types  and  dis- 
tinguishes English  art  so  surely  from  that  of  the  Continent. 

An  ivory,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  of  the  'Deposi- 
tion',* also  exhibits  these  facial  mannerisms  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  other  points  of  similarity  with  the  'Adoration'  immediately 
appear  on  comparison  (No.  v).  These  are:  the  exaggeratedly  elon- 
gated figures;  the  linear  treatment  of  the  drapery  with  its  filling 
of  close  engraved  lines;  the  zigzag  folds  of  the  borders  of  the 
robes;  long  fingers,  and  gestures  of  hands  holding  gifts  in  the  one 
case  and  nail  in  the  other;  waved  hair  as  on  the  first  King,  etc.f 

*  M.  H.  Longhurst.  V.  &:  A.  Museum  Catalogue  No.  3,  1872,  p.  93,  PI-  LXXVI. 
t  This  ivory  was  also  formerly  described  as  English.  Gardner,  in  his  Handbook  of 
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The  unusual  head-dress  of  the  Virgin  differs  from  anything 
found  in  English.  French  or  German  art  of  this  period,  h  consists 
of  an  inner  pleated  or  beaded  cap  and  an  outer  veil  with  loose 
barb-like  folds  symmetrically  arranged  below  the  chin.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fashion  peculiar  to  Spain,  and  is  found  constantly  in 
Spanish  sculpture. 

Besides  occurring  on  the  Louvre  ivory,  it  is  worn  with  the 
pleated  cap  by  St.  Martha  on  one  of  the  jambs  of  the  southern 
portal  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Real,  Sanguesa.*  On  the  reliefs  in  the 
Cloister  of  San  Domingo  de  Silos,  it  occurs  on  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Virgin  in  the  Pentecost  scene  and  the  'Deposition', 
and  is  worn  by  the  three  Maries  in  the  entombment  panel  (No. 
ix).  In  the  'Adoration'  on  the  tympanum  of  San  Pedro  at  Viejo. 
Huesca."  it  appears  as  the  head-dress  of  the  Virgin.  The  ribbed 
cap  is  worn  bv  the  figures  on  the  tomb  of  Dona  Sancha  in  the 
Convent  of  Benedictine  Nuns  at  Jaca  (No.  x). 

Turning;  to  other  Spanish  ivories,  of  known  provenance,  and 
taking  again  the  Area  of  San  Millan  de  Cogolla  (No.  iv),  the 
same  sense  of  levitation  in  the  figures  is  seen,  also  similar  details, 

English  Medieval  Sculpture,  p.  52,  Figs.  46  and  47,  compares  it  to  a  stone  relief  from 
Stepney,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  closer  connexion  than  the  vague  one  that  they 
are  both  rectangular  compositions  containing  a  Cross  and  some  figures  within  a 
border  of  ornament.  The  ivory,  however,  has  now  been  generally  accepted  as 
Spanish,  and  is  so  described  by  Miss  Longhurst  in  the  catalogue  of  the  ivories  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  by  Goldschmidt,  op.  fir.,  Vol.  II,  p.  12. 
*  Kingslev  Porter,  Spanish  Romanesque  Sculpture,  Florence,  1928,  Pis.  86  and  87. 
t  Ibid.,  PI.'  52B. 


as  in  the  buildings  above  the  arch.  In  his  attribution  of  the 
'Adoration'  to  the  Belgian-Rhenish  group,  Goldschmidt  * 
stresses  the  foliage  beneath  the  feet  as  a  determining  character- 
istic, but  this  convention  is  a  favourite  one  of  the  artist  of  the 
Area.  The  decorated  border  on  the  Virgin's  cap  is  repeated  on 
the  Area,  as  also  are  some  of  the  other  edgings,  notably  the  un- 
usual 'roping'  on  the  borders  of  the  robes  of  two  of  the  Kings, 
and  above  the  lowest  series  of  arcades  over  the  central  arch. 

The  San  Vincente  reliquary  in  the  Colegiata  de  S.  Isidoro  at 
Leon  again  shows  strong  evidence  of  relationship.  The  capitals  of 
the  columns  are  carved  with  the  same  simple  half-palmette  as  on 
the  'Adoration'  ivory,  though  reversed.  There  is  the  ground  of 
conventional  foliage  beneath  the  feet,  so  like,  indeed,  that  it  is 
almost  the  same  (No.  iii).  The  markedly  individual  facial  types 
are  also  found  repeated  here.  The  eleventh-century  casket,  also 
from  San  Isidoro,  Leon,  and  now  in  the  Museo  Arquelogico, 
Madrid,"  carved  with  the  Beatitudes,  again  may  be  compared. 
The  faces  are  similar,  with  marked  naso-oral  fold.  The  arches 
have  elaborate  architectural  headings,  the  corner  spaces  again 
often  occupied  by  a  single  leaf  (No.  vi). 

Other  Spanish  ivories  show  the  recurring  facial  type,  jewelled 
borders,  treatment  of  hair  and  beard,  and  the  ribbed  drapery 

*  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  12. 

t  A.  Kingslev  Porter,  Romanesque  Sculpture  oj  the  Pilgrimage  Roads,  Boston,  1923. 
pp.  38 Illustr.  651-3. 
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seen  on  the  'Adoration'.  The  two  Crucifix  figures  from  San 
Isidoro,  Leon,*  show  these  characteristics.  But  the  nearest  an- 
alogy, closer  even  than  between  the  'Adoration'  relief  and  the 
'Virgin'  of  the  Louvre,  lies  between  the  'Adoration'  and  a  relief 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  (No.  vii). 
The  plaque,  which  is  in  two  scenes,  shows  in  the  upper  register 
the  Journey  to  Emmaus,  and  below,  the  Appearance  of  Christ  to 
the  Magdalen  in  the  Garden. 

On  comparison,  the  similarity  of  almost  every  detail  of  treat- 
ment, and,  what  is  of  even  greater  moment,  the  likeness  of  feel- 
ing and  artistic  conception  become  evident.  There  is  the  same 
sense  of  latent  arrested  force  in  the  figures  of  the  New  York 
relief  as  in  the  great  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child:  the  same 
brooding,  introspective  appearance  of  the  faces,  divorced  from 
the  scene  at  hand  and  intent  on  some  inner  perception. 

More  particularly,  points  of  comparison  are  these :  the  treat- 
ment of  the  draperies;  the  outlining  of  folds  by  two  or  more 
raised  ribs ;  the  left  arm  of  the  Christ  with  the  Magdalen  and  the 
robe  of  the  Christ-Child  beneath  the  Virgin's  left  hand  in  the 
'Adoration';  the  folds  over  the  left  knee  of  the  central  figure  in 
the  journey  to  Emmaus,  and  those  over  the  left  knee  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  'Adoration' ;  the  elaborate  pearled  borders  in  both 
compositions;  the  use  of  the  unusual  roped  border  on  the  central 
figure  of  Christ  in  the  upper  register  and  the  Magdalen  below  in 
the  New  York  ivory,  and  the  similar  roping  on  the  robes  of  the 
Kings  and  the  architecture  in  the  'Adoration';  the  almost  exact 
similarity  between  the  haloes  of  the  lower  figure  of  Christ  in  the 
New  York  plaque  and  that  of  the  Christ-Child  ot  the  'Adoration' ; 
the  close-curled  beaded  or  knotted  hair  of  the  central  figure  in 
the  Road  to  Emmaus  and  of  the  Christ-Child.  Finally,  what  is 
perhaps  a  very  telling  idiosyncrasy  common  to  the  artists  of  both 
this  plaque  and  the  'Adoration'  is  their  fondness  for  decorative 
knots  in  the  ends  of  drapery.  These  occur  on  four  of  the  five 
figures  of  the  New  York  ivory,  and  on  four  of  the  five  figures 
of  the  'Adoration'.  On  the  New  York  plaque  they  are  to  be  seen 
between  the  legs  of  the  dexter  figure,  and  below  the  book  in 
the  right  hand  of  the  central  figure  in  the  upper  register.  Be- 
low, on  the  head-dress  of  the  Magdalen,  and  on  the  end  of  the 
robe  of  Christ  hanging  down  between  the  two  figures.  On  the 
'Adoration'  relief  there  is  a  knot  upon  the  Virgin's  head-dress, 
upon  the  shoulders  of  two  of  the  three  Kings  and  on  the  left 
shoulder  of  the  Christ-Child.  This  knot,  incidentally,  is  repeated 
in  the  same  position  on  the  ivory  of  the  'Virgin'  in  the  Louvre. 

In  Spanish  sculptured  monuments  other  than  ivories,  the 

*  Goldschmidt,  op.  (it.,  IV,  30,  31. 


idiosyncrasies  and  details  of  the  relief  are  very  often  repeated. 

The  relation  between  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
'Adoration'  and  the  earlier  sculptures  in  the  Cloister  of  San 
Domingo  de  Silos  has  been  noted  by  Miss  Longhurst.  This  rela- 
tionship is,  however,  a  great  deal  closer  than  her  words  suggest. 
Here  again  are  the  areas  of  draperies  outlined  with  a  raised  rib, 
the  scale-like  folds  and  zigzag  borders.  The  facial  types,  too,  are 
similar,  allowing  for  the  translation  into  stone:  the  linear  treat- 
ment of  the  large  almond  eye;  the  straight  nose;  triangular 
upper  lip  and  grave  turned-down  mouth. 

These  sculptural  conventions  and  mannerisms,  evident  in  such 
a  marked  degree  in  the  series  of  these  Cloister  reliefs,  will  be 
sought  for  in  vain  in  English  art  or  in  the  notable  remains  of 
admittedly  English  ivories  of  this  period.*  They  are  the  stock-in- 
trade,  however,  of  the  artists  of  the  Spanish  ivories. 

The  architectural  details,  also,  of  the  'Adoration'  plaque  with 
figures  on  the  roof  are  paralleled  by  the  warders  blowing  horns 
in  the  scene  of  the  'Incredulity'  at  San  Domingo  (No.  viii).  A 
simple  interlace  or  chequered  pattern  is  often  found  in  Spanish 
architecture  at  this  period.  It  occurs  on  the  capitals  and  mould- 
ings of  the  Silos  Cloisters.  On  either  side  of  the  central  window 
over  the  arch  on  the  ivory  are  two  rectangular  panels  of  a  some- 
what similar  lattice -like  pattern.  These  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Islamic  fenestral  screens,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  such  Hispano-Mauresque  architectural  features. 

The  peculiar  foliage  under  the  feet  of  the  figures  in  the  South 
Kensington  composition  is  also  common  in  Spanish  art  of  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries.  Examples  on  ivories  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  In  stone  sculpture,  good  examples  occur 
on  the  western  portal  of  Sta.  Maria,  at  Ripoll,  where  the  vine 
in  the  scene  of  Jonah  in  his  garden  and  the  tree  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream  f  have  the  same  exotic  flavour. 

The  frieze  of  animals  at  the  base  of  the  ivory  has  also  a  strong 
Southern  feeling.  The  lion,  with  his  nervous,  sinewy  legs,  occurs, 
amongst  other  places,  at  Santiago  in  a  carving  on  the  western 
buttress  of  the  Puerta  de  las  Platerias  (No.  xi).  Very  similar 
beasts,  including  the  hoglikc  animal,  are  carved  above  a  capital 
in  the  Cloister  of  Tarragona  Cathedral. \  They  may  also  be  seen 
in  combat  on  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  portal  of  the  Eremita  de 
San  Jaime,  Aguero  (No.  xii),  where  they  are  strikingly  like  those 
on  the  ivory. 

As  Miss  Longhurst  has  pointed  out,  no  very  close  parallels  in 

*  M.  Longhurst,  English  Ivories. 

t  Kingsley  Porter,  Sculpture  of  the  Pilgrimage  Roads,  Pis.  575  and  576. 
t  Ibid.,  PI.  608. 


NO.  X.  -  FIGUR1  S  !    DONA  SANCHA,  CONVENT  OF  BENEDICTINE  NUNS,  JACA  :  NO.  XI.  -  CARVED  BEAST  FROM  THE  PUERTA  DE  LA 

PLATERIAS,  SANTIAGO  i.  'RA!  :  NO.  XII.   -  BEASTS  IN  COMBAT  ON  ONE  OF  THE  CAPITALS  OF  THE  PORTAL  OF  THE  EREMITA  DE  SAN  JAIME,  AGUERO 
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NO.  XIH.  -  CARVED  STONE  TYMPANUM  ON  THE  CHURCH  OF  SANTA  MARIA.  UNCASTTLLO.  SARAGOSSA.  WHICH  THE  "ADORATION"  NO.  I  MUST  HAVE  DIRECTLY  INSPIRED 


manuscripts  have  so  tar  been  noted,  but  some  Spanish  manu- 
scripts do  show  a  certain  connexion. 

The  idiosyncrasy  ot  the  artist  in  outlining  two  adjacent  sides 
of  the  rectangles  representing  stone  blocks  in  the  architecture 
above  the  arch  is  very  unusual,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented on  other  ivories.  It  occurs,  however,  in  an  eleventh-cen- 
tury Spanish  manuscript,  the  Bible  ot  Santa  Maria  ot  Ripoll.  in 
the  Vatican  library.*  and  there  is  a  close  similarity  in  the  drawing 
ot  animals  and  toliage  in  the  eleventh-centurv  Bible  ot  San  Pedro 
de  Roda  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Paris-2" ;  as  in  the  likeness 
of  one  ot  the  great  beasts  to  the  boar-like  creature  ot  the  ivory. 

The  most  convincing  evidence  of  all  tor  a  Spanish  origin  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  'Adoration'  is  afforded  bv  the 
carved  stone  tympanum  on  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  Un- 
casrillo.  Saragossa  (No.  xiii),  which  is  so  close  in  line  and  treat- 
ment to  the  "Adoration'  that  it  must  be  directlv  inspired  bv  it. 
The  disposition  ot  the  subject  is  the  same.  and.  allowing  tor  the 
difference  ot  material  and  the  consequent  freedom  ot  the  artist 
from  the  narrow  confines  ot  a  plaque  ot  whales  bone,  the  details 
are  almost  identical.  Indeed,  they  are  so  closelv  akin  that  almost 
all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  artist  ot  the  ivorv  are  duplicated  on 
the  tympanum.  For  instance:  (i)  the  architecture,  with  identical 
recurved  leaves  on  the  capitals ;  (2)  the  double  window  immedi- 
ately above:  (3)  the  rod  under  the  arch  with  its  drapery:  (4)  the 
looping  of  the  draperv  round  the  columns;  (5)  the  moulding 
immediately  over  the  arch;  (6)  the  peculiar  head-dress  of  the 
Virgin :  (7)  the  disposition  ot  her  hands :  (8)  the  unusual  form  ot 
lily,  also  found  on  the  Louvre  plaque ;  (9)  the  distinctive  attitude 
of  the  Christ-Child,  with,  the  position  of  the  hand  with  the  book 
and  the  hand  blessing;  (10)  the  attitudes  ot  the  three  Kings,  with 
their  staves  and  the  gestures  and  treatment  ot  their  hands:  (1 1)  the 
form  and  position  ot  the  star;  (12)  the  knots  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Kings  and  the  Christ-Child:  and.  (13)  the  similarity  of  the 
forked  and  tormalized  beards,  and  the  beardless  central  King. 

The  closeness  ot  these  likenesses,  amounting  in  some  instances 
to  an  almost  direct  copving.  offers  the  strongest  presumptive 


*  Dominsues  Bordona.  Spanish  Illumination.  Florence.  P!.  41. 
f  Ibid..  PL  39. 


evidence  that  the  'Adoration'  plaque  must  have  been  at  one 
time  in  Spain;  tor  the  similarities  are  too  near  to  be  merely  the 
result  ot  the  use  of  a  common  manuscript  inspiration. 

It  is  telt  that  the  case  put  forward  here  tor  the  Spanish  origin 
ot  the  "Adoration'  relief  is  so  clear  that  it  may  appear  over- 
laboured. But  the  importance  of  the  plaque  and  its  hitherto 
firm  and  assured  acceptance  as  an  English  production  called  for 
a  full  setting-out  ot  the  evidence. 

A  suggested  sequence  tor  Spanish  ivories  is  as  follows: 

The  Area  ot  San  Vincente,  1059.    The  "Virgin'  ot  the  Louvre. 
("The  Area  ot  San  Millan,  1053-70. 

The  Crucifix  from  San  Isidoro.  Leon.  1063. 
^The  Casket  ot  the  Beatitudes. 

The  San  Isidoro  crucifix  figure.  Museo  San  Marcos.  Leon. 

The  loumev  to  Emmaus  and  Noli  me  Tangere  in  New  York, 
and  the  companion  plaque  in  Moscow. 

The  "Adoration'  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

This  succession  would  accord  well  with  Miss  Longhurst  s 
daring  ot  the  South  Kensington  relief. 

The  turning-point  in  the  srvles  evident  in  this  series  ot  ivories 
— between  the  forceful  but  still  groping  or  tentative  and  experi- 
mental manner  ot  the  series  ot  caskets,  etc.,  and  the  still  powerful 
but  more  assured  manner  ot  the  South  Kensington  relief — seems 
to  be  the  period  ot  the  Silos  sculptures.  The  remarkable  artist  ot 
these  sculptures  has  a  mature  and  accomplished  technique,  which 
appears  in  the  San  Marcos  ivory  crucifix,  obviously  closelv  re- 
lated to  the  Silos  Cloister  reliets.  and.  slightly  later,  in  the  South 
Kensington  and  New  York  ivories. 

To  sum  up:  the  theorv  ot  an  English  origin  tor  the  two 
plaques  rests  on  purely  negative  evidence.  More  possible  is  the 
theorv  suggested  bv  Goldschmidt.  that  ot  a  Rhenish  origin,  as 
there  are  points  ot  similarity  between  this  group  and  other 
German  ivories.  The  sum  ot  the  evidence  tor  a  Spanish  origin  is 
so  2reat,  however,  that  it  can  be  plainlv  seen  that  the  two  ivories 
fit  without  effort  into  the  stream  ot  Spanish  an. 

pedographs,  s-:;4  the  exception  of  Sos.  i,  is,  r  and  rii,  are  reproduced  by  a:-uriesy  of  Arzi? 
Man,  Barcelona.  Sos.  :  and  r  by  courtesy  of  ike  I",  and  A.  Museum.  So.  ii  by  courtesy  of  the 
Louvre  and  So.  rii  by  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  .\\a-  York. 
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DRESS  AND  CUSTOMS 
OF  COLONIAL  LATIN  AMERICA 
IN  A  SERIES  OF  UNIQUE  PAINTINGS 

by  L. G.G.RAMSEY 


INDIANS  OF  I  A  PI  ATA  DRESSED  FOR  THE  FIESTA  PI  AYING  AND  DANCING 

SO  few  non-religious  pictures  by  Latin-American  artists  of 
the  colonial  period  have  survived  that  considerable  interest 
must  surely  attach  to  the  recent  discovery,  in  a  private 
collec  tion,  of  a  unique  series  of  thirteen  late-cightcenth-century 
oil  paintings  depicting  Spanish  and  Indian  customs  and  dress  in 
the  territorv  which  is  now  the  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

Th  ese  pictures,  which  are  shown  on  this  and  following  pages, 
were  originally  acquired  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  (1796-1 882), 
British  Charge  d' Affaires  in  Buenos  Aires  from  1825  to  1832, 
who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
liberation  of  the  River  Plate  countries  from  the  Spanish.  They 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Parish  family  until  about  a 
year  ago,  and  constitute  yet  another  interesting  example  of  the 
manner  111  which  the  English  nobility  of  the  period  formed  the 
habit  of  collecting.  At  the  same  time  has  been  preserved  for  pos- 
terity a  remarkable  commentary  on  a  relatively  little-known 
part  of  the  old  Spanish  dominions. 

The  brilliant  colours  and  hue  quality  of  these  paintings  were 


PO  TOFENO  INDIAN  OF  QUILAQUILA,YAMPARAEZ,  AND  WOMAN  OF  QUIFAQUILA 

only  fully  revealed  after  a  long  period  of  careful  cleaning.  The 
canvases,  which  measure  23!  by  I7§  inches,  had  been  glued  to 
the  strainers,  and  it  was  necessary  to  sandpaper  away  the  wood 
before  they  could  be  detached.  This  use  of  glue  instead  of  nails 
was  sometimes  resorted  to  in  Spanish  America  at  this  period: 
probably  because  nails  were  something  of  a  luxury,  whereas 
local  glues  were  plentiful  and  cheap. 

As  with  practically  all  colonial  paintings,  there  is  no  indication 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  artist.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  series 
has  been  painted  by  one  hand,  and  by  a  European  rather  than  by 
a  mestizo  or  Indian.  The  descriptive  panels  would  appear  to  have 
been  added  by  an  educated  Indian  from  Mojos  and  Chiquitos. 

Two  of  the  paintings  represent  the  dress  of  Spanish  or  Creole 
ladies  of  fashion  of  the  City  of  La  Plata,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Viceregal  Audience  of  Charcas,  and  to-day  the  town  of  Sucre. 

The  remaining  eleven  pictures  represent  the  life  and  costumes 
of  half-breeds  ('Cholos')  and  Indians  in  the  provinces  and  juris- 
dictions which  depended  upon  La  Plata.  The  city  itself  (also 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  SENORA  OF  LA  PLATA  AND  HER  MAID  IN  AN  INTERIOR  :  CANVAS 
23 J  BY  IS  INCHES     :    UNKNOWN  ARTIST.  SOUTH  AMERICAN  SCHOOL,  CIRCA  1793 

In  the  Collection  of  Mrs.  Tlieodore  Crombie.  of  Montevideo  and  London 
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formerly  known  as  Chuquisaca,  or  'Bridge  of  Gold')  was 
founded  by  a  lieutenant  of  Pizarro  in  1539,  and  quickly  grew  to 
wealth  and  importance  owing  to  the  neighbouring  silver  mines 
of  Potosi. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important  of  these  paintings  are  those 
showing  the  aristocratic  ladies  of  La  Plata:  and  from  the  style  of 
the  dresses  worn  a  date  of  1790  to  1800  can  be  assigned  to  them. 
One  of  the  women  has  the  beginnings  of  the  high  waist  which 
came  in  with  the  French  Directoire,  but  she  has  retained  the 
hooped  skirt  of  the  previous  generation.  The  little  top-hat  with 
feathers,  as  seen  in  the  colour-plate,  was  fashionable  in  Paris  in 
the  early  1790's. 

An  entertaining  account  of  a  journey  in  these  regions  (which 
was  originally  published  by  Jorge  Juan  and  Antonio  de  Ulloa  in 
1748)  gives  some  vivid  sketches  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Lima,  of  which  La  Plata  formed  part.  They  are  most 
interestingly  illustrated  by  these  pictures.  Speaking  of  women's 
dress,  it  was  noted  that  'besides  diamond  rings,  girdles,  necklaces, 
and  bracelets,  of  curious  design,  many  ladies  wear  other  jewels 
set  in  gold  or  in  tombago.  From  their  girdle  is  frequently  sus- 
pended a  large  round  jewel  enriched  with  diamonds,  much  more 
superb  than  anything  else.'  Contemporary  observers  also  added 
that  'a  small  foot  is  esteemed  one  of  the  chief  beauties.  Those 
who  can  afford  them  wear  shoes  made  in  the  European  manner, 
but  with  heels  of  wrought  silver,  which  tinkle.  The  result  is 
captivating.'*  Another  critic  mentioned  'the  number  of  yards 
contained  in  the  quiltings  and  flouncings  of  one  Potosian  petti- 
coat, would  supply  a  Welsh  girl  with  gowns  for  half  her  life'.f 

Slight  distinctions  in  dress  between  mistress  and  maid,  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  colour-plate,  were  also  remarked  on  by  Juan 
and  Ulloa:  'One  often  saw  a  mulatto  dressed  in  a  tissue  equal  to 
anything  that  was  worn  by  more  opulent  persons.  They  all 
greatly  effect  fine  clothes  .  .  .'  Smoking  in  private  was  a  common 
habit  of  the  women.  This  explains  the  tobacco  box  which, 
together  with  the  rug  she  used  in  church  because  of  the  lack  of 
chairs,  is  being  carried  by  the  negro  slave  in  the  example  seen 
on  page  167. 

Other  pictures,  showing  mestizos,  mulattos,  and  pure  Indians, 
are  also  a  valuable  documentary  of  the  whole  region  and  of 
altogether  unusual  interest.  The  similarity  of  some  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  both  dress  and  features,  to  Chinese  coolies,  was  ob- 
served by  several  early  travellers.  Some  of  the  costumes,  such 
as  those  of  the  Dancing  Indians  of  La  Plata,  are  clearly  traditional 
and  date  from  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Others,  such  as  the  mouth- 
organ-playing  Indian  of  Tinguipaya  shown  here,  show  slightly 
later  influence. 

The  only  real  savages  depicted  are  the  Chiriguano  Indians 
from  the  Bolivian  Chaco  who,  in  1799,  about  the  time  these 
pictures  were  painted,  made  a  disastrous  raid  on  the  Franciscan 
missions  and  destroyed  six  of  the  principal  'reductions'.  They 
are  clearly  idealized  in  the  paintings:  the  features  of  the  Chiri- 
guanos  particularly  recall  Rousseau's  'noble  savages'.  The 
standard  of  living  of  these  half-breeds  and  Indians  of  the  Alti- 
plano  and  eastern  jungles  of  Bolivia  would  seem  to  have  been 
remarkably  high.  After  the  Indian  rebellion  of  Tupac  Amaru 
in  1782,  an  edict  was  issued  prohibiting  the  Indians  from  wear- 
ing the  national  costumes  of  their  ancestors  or  displaying  any 
luxury  in  their  dress. 

A  detai  examination  of  these  remarkable  pictures  makes 
one  imra  e  of  their  obvious  historical  importance. 

*  Jorge  Juan  and  Antf  a,  Relation  Hislorica  del  Viaje  a  la  America  meri- 

dional, 4  vols.,  Madrid,  . 

f  Captain  Andrews,  Journey  Buenos  Aires,  Potosi,  etc.,  in  the  years  1825-26,  Lon- 
don, 1827. 
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A  NOTABLE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  *-XIII 
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I.  -  St.  Jerome  with  his  lion:  MS.  125:  Blue,  pink,  green,  gold  and  white 

II.  -  St.  Augustine:  MS.  139:  School  of  the  Bodleian  printed  Pliny 

III.  -  Herodotus:  MS.  440:  Green,  pink  and  gold,  facing  title-page 
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IT  is  from  Florence  that  the  jewel  of  the  Holkham  Collection 
is  derived,  for  as  such  one  may  fairly  describe  a  delicate 
Book  oj  Hours  which  belonged  to  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
Thither  travelled  Thomas  Coke,  later  first  Earl  of  Leicester, 
when  he  was  building  up  his  great  collection  as  a  young  man; 
but  Dorez  is  not  strictly  correct  when  he  writes  'De  Florence, 
dont  il  a  fait  son  quartier  general,  "le  cavaliere  Coke"  rayonne 
dans  toutes  les  directions',!  for  Rome  was  actually  the  centre  of 
his  travels,  while  it  was  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  whose 
friendship  with  Coke  served  him  in  good  stead  when  he  was 
in  trouble  for  attempting  to  remove  the  statue  of  Artemis 
(which  had  adorned  Cicero's  villa)  without  an  export  licence. 

The  accounts  £  show  that  on  15th  September,  1716,  Thomas 
Coke  arrived  from  Rome  at  the  gates  of  Florence.  Five  days 
later  the  Grand  Duke's  servants  brought  him  a  present,  and  he 
went  to  the  playhouse  on  the  21st,  the  Palace  of  Gaddi  on  the 
22nd,  the  Grand  Duke's  library  and  the  playhouse  on  the  23rd, 
the  playhouse,  'the  palace  of  Signor  Strozzi',  'the  Library  of  the 
Late  signor  Magliabeichi'  §  and  'the  great  prince's  apartments' 
on  the  24th,  palaces  and  the  playhouse  on  the  28th,  and  the  play- 
house on  the  29th  and  30th  and  the  1st,  2nd,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th, 
9th,  10th,  1 2th.  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  1 8th,  19th,  20th,  21st, 
22nd  and  23  rd  October.  Leaving  on  the  25th,  he  paid  for  'embal- 
age  of  a  box  of  books'  and  'porters  to  carrey  the  box  of  books'. 

He  stayed  at  the  'Black  Eagle'.  Presents  of  wine  arrived, 
and  porters  from  the  Grand  Duke  brought  him  venison.  He 
paid  'Cavaler  Luti  for  prints',  'for  Drawing  the  statue  of  the 
godies  Vesta'.  Cards,  horse,  flambos,  coaches,  a  scabbard  are 
mentioned,  with  the  quartering  of  Mr.  Kent  (29th  September) 
and  'drawings  bought  by  Mr.  Kent  at  Florence'  ( 1 6th  October). 
On  the  1 8th,  paper  was  acquired  to  copy  out  a  manuscript,  and 
services  rendered  by  the  keeper  of  the  Grand  Duke's  Gallery  were 
rewarded  and  the  next  day  a  box  for  books  was  bought.  Apart 
from  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  on  19th  October,  sight-seeing 
had  stopped  by  the  latter  part  of  the  visit. 

Florence  was  revisited  from  13th  April  to  1st  May,  171 7.  Pay- 
ments on  the  first  day  included  those  'to  Signor  Giuseppe  Grison 
for  Drawings  of  statues  baseryleaves  pillers  and  medals  in  the 
Great  Dukes  Gallery  .  .  .  for  drawing  of  more  statues  .  .  .  for 
Curing  my  master  Coat  of  Amies  and  Cress  in  two  stone  seales 
...  to  Doctor  Biscioni  for  Collating  the  manuscript  of  Titus 
Livius  .  .  .  for  paper  to  Copy  A  manuscript ...  to  Doctor  Saluim 
for  Collating  the  manuscript  of  Titus  Livius  .  .  .  for  Bringing  the 
Statue  of  Diana  from  Piesa  to  Florance  ...  to  signor  Benchini  for 
services  he  did  my  master  in  Grand  Dukes  Gallery  ...  to  father 
Danney  for  paper  to  copey  out  a  manuscript'.  Perhaps  the  MS. 
copied  was  the  celebrated  Rinuccini  memoirs  (MSS.  200-2),  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Diana  was  the  one  reputed  to  come 
from  Cicero's  villa.  On  the  15th  he  visited  the  Palace  of  Gaddi, 
and  acquired  'a  stick  to  Roule  picturs  one'  on  the  19th,  and  a  box 
for  books  on  the  27th  before  departing  for  Bologna. 

Florentine  collectors  arc  known  to  have  owned  less  than  a 
dozen  of  the  manuscripts  acquired  by  Thomas  Coke.  Of  eight 
former  Florentine  owners,  Cosimo  Almeni,  cavaliere  of  the 
Tuscan  Order  of  San  Stefano,  has  left  the  cross  of  the  order  in 
MS.  722,  and  Giovanni  Gianfigliazzi  owned  three  (MSS.  280, 
373  and  543):  Giov.  Berti,  Lorenzo   Ubaldini,  Pandolfo  de' 

*  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  which  are  appearing  in  The  Connoisseur,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  dealing  with  manuscripts  in  the  great  Library  at  Holk- 
ham Hall,  Norfolk. — Ed. 

t  L.  Dorez,  Les  manuscrits  a  peintures  de  la  bibliotheque  de  Lord  Leicester  a  Holkham 
Hall,  Norfolk,  p.  1 . 
t  MS.  733. 

§  A.  Magliabeichi,  born  1633,  the  extraordinary  librarian  of  Grand  Duke  Cosmo 
III.  A  catalogue  of  his  own  early  printed  books  appeared  at  Florence  in  179^-5. 
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EROTI  ALICAR-NASfcl  LIBER  PfUMVS  INC  J  PIT  PER 

LAVIVENT1VM  VALLENSEM  EXGHECO  t NLA 

TINVM  PER.EVM  TR.ADVCTO  FEL1CITER.  1NCIP1T 

• 

EKODOTi  H*LtCARNASSH 
htOoiac  expUcatto  cfY  ut  neat  a  cjuc 
Ot*tafunr  Jxrcbuf  rmnumfcblittt 
ttntur  cucnccp  mcenna  4  adnuran 
da  opera  tid  a  ore nf  edica  uel  a  bur 
tanfoiorufetideiitiir  cum  alia  tu 
ucrocjuidt  et  ifti  inter  fc  bclUcra 
uerunr  -  Pcrlaruin  o-iinu.  mcmotJ- 
di(Tciifi<mif  auc>rrcf  exnnrtc  twee 
ntctf:  am  a  matt  cjnod  rttbrum  uc 
catur  mhor  nWrritm  proficifrtrtl* 
Ct  Wane  incflfnrcfrCtiiPiitin  •  nunc 
Cjtiocji  mrolunt  IcnoMiiuuf  continue  naiu<janemibuf  incitbtteriiut  faticd'f 
qi  ccvpriaruin  ct  a/Tynanim  tncrcmiri  iif<fViinf  inaliaf  placaf  prenpuccj' 
in  arcofcrai  tecum  r  Areof ciuin  ca  ccmpotarc  c^nntbufcmicanbuf  rtcioV 
que  mine  ovena  apfcllatiu-  anctrtllclMt  •  Hiu^rutfc*  phocuicrfmercvino 
nam  cKpcuulTc  cr  c^iunro  (cxtoiic  pium  appuUflcnt  die  cunChf  reve  dint 
dinf  fbcuimaf  ad  inarc  uanlTc  Cum  alut'nuilraf  turn  ucro  rOTfftlum  cu» 
ncnicn  c(Tct  idem  cjiied  crcci  ciadunr  lo-fibim  iitirhi  "Dttincj.-  lie  fcininc 
pupm  namf  ca  mcrarcntur  «.juc  ciiiullp  autditaf  rctcbur  iti  eaf  pbocni'-tflc 
Cc  ad horrucfnnpcn.1111  ferilTe  ct  iplartini  pleiilcp  aumcitiinb-.il'  locumatui" 
aliquot  txptam  futile  «ftj»  m  mucin  nnpoftnf  phocnicci'in  cuprum  uela  fc 
cilTc  Htmc  iracji  m  medum  \o  m  ccvptutn  abt((Tc  mcinoruit  pci1c-nou  que 
admcduin  oven  cr  mhoc  mutrunun  pntinpmn  exohfle-  PcVbcc  cittern 
pucfdain  cuierum  noimna  net  rcnenr  Tyrum  ajptllof  fiuatn  tapuiiTe  itijjfcu 
coram  •  "ructunt  autcm  In)  cited*  tllifcj>  par  p.ui  rtpenutm  .  Vctum  pel  Yea  o^ 
cosftcimdc  iiuurxr  aue'rorti'  evnnllc  qui  lonoa  uecYt  nauc  rn  oiam  cclrbi 
dt-fctad  pKifim  fUuiuim :  citin  ccccra  n-.ml*f3inciit  quorum  eraria  uener.ix 
aWpet-taticntnr  iltmc  filum  i-ccnfmcdcawi  ad  ejium  rtpofcriidam  pccv-iGp 
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IV.  -  Herodotus  :  MS.  440  :  Pretty 
illumination    with    no  miniatures 


V.  -  Livy  :  MS.  350  :  Late  XVth 
Century,    perhaps    by  Cherico 


VI.  -  Livy  :  MS.  350  :  Right-hand 
page  :  Green,  pink,  blue,  gold  &  white 


VII.  -  Caesar  (mauve  with  red  cloak)  : 
MS.  341  :  Medici  arms  and  impresa 


VIII.  -  Horace  :  MS.  317  :  Blue  edges  & 
green  roundel  :  Gold,  green  &  a  little  pink 


IX.  -  Tacitus  :  MS.  359  :  Facing  title-page 


Ricasoli,  Andrea  dc'  Medici,  Giuliano  Giraldi  and  'Giuliano  di 
Nicolo  di  Jacopo  di  li  Stroci'  (Strozzi)  owned  respectively  MSS. 
568,  565,  518,  524,  543  and  525.  Andrea  wrote  his  in  prison. 

The  unpublished  study  by  Dorez  on  the  provenances  of  Holk- 
ham  MSS.  strangely  omits  the  most  interesting  of  the  former 
Florentine  owners,  to  whose  dainty  Book  of  Honrs  he  had  de- 
voted five  pages  of  description  (pages  84-9).  This  was  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  and  his  wife  Clarice  Orsini,  who  was  given  in 
on  4th  June,  1469;  it  contains  the  arms  of  Medici 
rsini  on  the  first  leaf  after  the  Kalcndar.  Medallions  at 
the  sides  ring  which  is  one  of  the  imprese  of 

the  Medici  irms  on  a  Caesar  (MS.  341)  are  sur- 

rounded by  esa,  and  if  one  of  the  Holkham 

Livy's  (MS.  34.  ;nt  to  Alfonso  I,  King  of 

Naples,  to  conci  which  is  said  to  have  been 

poisoned,  it  too  ma)  I  as  of  1  lorentine  provenance, 

for  the  donor  was  Cosn  Medici,  the  grandfather  of 


Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  patron  of  Poggio  and  Buondelmonte. 

There  are  three  other  books  of  Tuscan  provenance.  Franciscus 
de  Tianis  Pistoriensis  wrote  a  Livy  for  Cardinal  Niccolo  Forti- 
guerra,  whose  arms  it  bears  (MS.  355).  Nicholaus  de  Inghiramis 
de  Prato  wrote  a  Eutropius  and  Lactantius  (MS.  368)  'ad  usum 
fratrum  commorantium  in  loco  Palci  juxta  Pratum  quern  dona- 
vit  Dns.  Bertholdus  de  Guazalonis  dc  Prato'.  A  Dominican 
house  at  Fiesole  owned  Petrus  de  Palude's,  'Sententiae'. 

Fourteenth-century  Florentine  miniatures  contain  little  hint 
of  the  unrivalled  splendour  the  school  would  attain.*  They  are 
unrepresented  at  Holkham.  D'Ancona  has  shown  that  at  Flor- 
ence the  transition  was  gradual  between  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries.  Much  Florentine  work  remains  anonymous, 
but  the  name  of  Francesco  d' Antonio  del  Cherico  is  associated 
with  a  new  turn  in  Florentine  miniature-painting  when  the 
vague  decoration  of  a  page  or  an  initial  was  abandoned  in  favour 

*  D'Ancona,  La  Miniatura  Fiorentina,  p.  33. 
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of  the  display  of  vast  scenes  with  many  figures,  sometimes  in- 
spired by  actual  events.  The  function  of  ornamentation  persists, 
but  the  wider  task  attempted  makes  the  miniaturist's  art  come 
close  to  that  of  the  painter  of  great  canvases.  The  craftsmanship  is 
superb,  but  perhaps  the  essential  nature  of  book  illustration  is 
ignored.  The  activity  of  Cherico  was  not  limited  to  liturgical 
books,  of  which  MS.  41  is  a  supreme  example,  but  was  ex- 
tended to  literary  works  like  MS.  350  (Livy). 

Unfortunately  only  two  out  of  eight  specimens  of  Florentine 
illumination  shown  in  the  Bodleian  exhibition  of  Italian  illum- 
inated MSS.*  in  1948  were  illustrated  in  the  catalogue.  These 
included  the  borders  of  a  printed  Pliny  (No.  83  and  Plates 
xviii-xix).  No.  92  (MS.  Balliol  78b)  displayed  'interlaced  white 
vine-tendril  pattern,  using,  as  customary  in  Florence,  a  very 
light  colour-scheme  for  the  background  of  the  white  scroll'.  A 
Cicero  (No.  80,  MS.  Digby  23  1)  had  a  border  of  interlaced  white 
vine-tendril  pattern,  interspersed  with  portrait  medallions,  putti, 
animals,  etc.,  and  resembled  the  work  of  Cherico.  This  was 
Plate  iii,  and  the  vine-scroll  pattern  was  also  illustrated  on  Plate 
h,  MS.  Can.  Pat.  Lat.  138.  No.  12  (MS.  E.  D.  Clarke  28)  had  a 
title  written  in  capitals  within  a  circular  frame  formed  ot  a  laurel 
wreath  surrounded  by  floral  ornament. 

All  the  examples  of  Florentine  illumination  at  Holkham  here 
illustrated  are  pink,  green,  blue,  gold  and  white,  though  blues 
and  reds  predominate  in  the  Augustine  (MS.  139;  No.  ii).  The 
Augustine  bears  the  arms  of  Guicciardini  of  Florence,  and  has 
a  typically  Florentine  candelabra-like  border  with  small  dots. 
The  miniature  is  of  the  school  of  the  Bodley  printed  Pliny. 

The  illustrations  do  not  include  a  Juvenal  (MS.  327).  The  Med- 
ici Book  of  Hours  is  known  to  scholars  from  Plate  liii  of  Dorez,  and 
photographs  of  every  page  are  available  at  the  Courtauld 
Institute.  Though  doubtless  by  Cherico,  to  whom  MS.  350  has 
also  been  ascribed,  it  was  formerly  attributed  to  Giulio  Clovio. 

The  earliest  example  of  Florentine  work  at  Holkham  is  the 
Jerome  (MS.  125;  No.  i),  which  may  be  of  the  middle  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century. 

The  Medici  Book  oj  Hours,  MS.  41,  defies  description. 

The  left  margins  of  the  recto  of  each  of  the  twelve  leaves  of 
the  Kalendar  are  ornamented  with  flowers,  vases  and  golden 
balls  surmounted  by  the  monogram  KL.  In  each  lower  margin 
is  a  wreath  (partly  composed  of  the  roses  of  Orsini)  containing  a 

*  Bodleian  Library,  Italian  Illuminated  MSS.,  Nos.  6,  8,  n,  12,  32,  33,  57,  59,  60, 
61,  71,  72,  80,  8i,  82. 


blue  circle  ornamented  in  gold  with  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  roundels  showing 
the  occupations  ot  the  months  on  a  Lilliputian  scale.  The  orna- 
mentation of  the  first  page  is  surmounted  by  a  miniature  of  Janus. 

Throughout  the  book  one  side  of  each  leaf  generally  has  its 
left  margin  ornamented  in  a  similar  way,  but  with  the  addition 
of  miniatures  of  which  there  are  normally  between  two  and 
four.  Two  pages  are  exceptional  in  being  ornamented  in  the 
upper  or  lower  margins  as  well,  and  all  the  opening  pages  of  the 
chief  sections  of  the  book  are  completely  surrounded  by  trellises. 
These  trellises  are  wider  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  sides  and  are 
populated  with  birds,  cherubs,  occasionally  hinds  and  (once)  a 
green  dragon.  They  have  more  numerous  miniatures,  and  of 
these  the  largest  occupy  initial  letters,  one  on  each  page. 

The  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  follows  the  Kalendar,  and  its 
first  page  contains  seventeen  microscopic  scenes  related  to  the 
Life  of  Mary,  which  Dorez  has  reproduced  (Plate  53)  and 
attempted  to  describe  (page  87).  This  ambitious  profusion  of 
figures  is  typical  of  the  artist,  Francesco  d' Antonio  del  Cherico. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  page  are  the  arms  of  Medici  and  Orsini,  for 
Cherico  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
husband  of  Clarice  Orsini. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  subsequent  six  Hours  of  the 
Virgin  is  a  page  similarly  ornamented  on  all  four  sides.  These  six 
all  resemble  the  Kalendar  in  displaying  in  the  centres  of  the 


lower  margins  zodiacal  signs.  Each  is  in  gold  on  blue  surrounded 
-by  a  green  zone. 

The  Office  of  the  Passion  begins  with  an  ambitious  page. 
Besides  seven  subordinate  scenes  it  shows  the  Last  Supper,  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (supposed  by  Dorez  to  portray  a  Medicean  villa 
'hear  Florence)  and  the  rare  scene  in  John  xviii.  6,  when  the 
soldiers  'went  backward,  and  fell  to  the  ground'. 

The  first  page  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  contains  twelve 
scenes,  and  that  of  the  Office  of  the  Dead  (which  Dorez  over- 
looked) contains  four  scenes  including  two  Temptations.  Besides 
the  usual  population  of  the  margins  there  are  two  Death's  Heads 
and  two  skeletons  with  bats'  wings. 

The  book  ends  with  the  Office  of  the  Cross.  The  initial  on  the 
first  page  is  a  Betrayal,  with  a  mountainous  landscape  in  the 
background,  and  in  the  lower  margin  Christ,  carrying  the  Cross, 
turns  round  towards  three  people  carrying  crosses.  Dorez  com- 
mented on  their  Florentine  costume  and  said  that  they  undoubt- 
edly represented  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Clarice  Orsini  his  wife, 
and  probably  Lorenzo's  mother  Lucretia  Tornabuoni. 

In  addition  to  pink,  greens,  blue,  gold  and  white,  the  use  of 
yellow  throughout  is  striking,  and  scarlet  occurs  either  for 
flowers  or  for  costume  on  the  chief  pages. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  biographer  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent should  have  been  William  Roscoe,  the  banker,  reformer, 
collector  and  scholar  who  became  the  librarian  of  Coke  of  Nor- 
folk and  undertook  the  task  of  cataloguing  his  manuscripts. 
Roscoe  was  also  the  biographer  of  the  famous  son  of  Lorenzo 
and  Clarice,  Leo  X,  and  it  was  from  Roscoe  that  Coke  of  Nor- 
folk obtained  a  celebrated  copy  of  Raphael's  portrait  of  that 
pope,  with  his  two  brothers  and  nephew. 

No  plate  is  here  given  of  the  Lectionary  of  Matthias  Corvinus, 
MS.  1 8,  magnificent  a-s  it  is,  for  this  may  not  be  a  Florentine 
product,  although  it  was  at  Florence  that  copyists  and  painters 
were  labouring  to  fulfil  the  orders  placed  by  Taddeo  Ugoleto, 
librarian  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  when  Matthias  Corvinus  died 
in  1490.  After  an  interruption  of  eight  years  the  new  King, 
Vladislav,  wrote  to  express  his  intention  of  completing  his  pre- 
decessor's library  and  acquiring  the  manuscripts  executed  for 
him  and  on  deposit  at  the  bank  of  the  Medici  in  Florence.  Some 
of  the  manuscripts  had  not  been  quite  finished,  and  Florentine 
artists  were  to  insert  the  arms  of  the  new  King  and  his  monogram. 
This  MS.  has  been  noticed  by  A.  de  Hevesy  in  La  bibliotheque 
du  roi  Matthias  Corvin  (Paris,  1923),  page  66,  No.  42.  It  is  Evan- 
gelistarium  secundum  Ritum  Tramontanortim,  and  contains  the  arms 
of  Corvimis:  Quarterly,  1.  Barry  of  eight  gules  and  argent.  2. 
Gules,  an  eagle  displayed  argent  crowned  and  taloned  or.  3.  Azure 
three  pard's  I  4.  Qules  a  lion  rampant  argent 

crowned  or.  It  also  co  s  the  monogram  of  Vladislav,  not  a 
crowned  W  as  fouiK  re,  but  the  letters  LA,  placed  near 

the  bottom  of  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  opening  page. 


It  is  possible  that  this  Evangelistarium  was  the  product  of  one  of 
those  thirty  scribes  whom  Matthias  employed  at  Buda,  and  not 
one  of  the  four  who  were  employed  by  him  at  Florence  with  the 
approval  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  But  Dorez  chose  the  opening 
page  for  reproduction  in  his  Les  Manuscrits  a  peintures  de  la  biblio- 
theque de  Lord  Leicester  a  Holkham  Hall  as  an  example  of  the  late- 
fifteenth-century  Florentine  School.  Of  this,  however,  it  is  not 
especially  typical  and  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  manner  of  Vanti 
degli  Attavanti.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  the  work  of  Monte 
di  Giovanni,  who  died  in  1497.  If  it  is  really  Florentine,  therefore, 
it  would  be  the  work  of  either  Gherardo  di  Giovanni  or  of  Gio- 
vanni di  Giuliano  Boccardi  (/'/  Boccardino  Vecchio).  Stylistically 
the  Holkham  book  appears  to  be  the  work  of  the  'Master  of 
Cassianus',  whose  De  institutis  coenobiorutn  is  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationalc. 

The  text  is  divided  into  two  columns,  and  the  first  page  is 
enclosed  in  a  rectangular  frame  in  which  crimson  and  green  pre- 
dominate on  a  blue  ground.  The  four  evangelists  with  their 
emblems  are  shown  at  their  desks  within  laurel  wreaths  at  the 
corners.  Three  other  laurel  wreaths  contain  the  Holy  Dove  in  the 
top  margin  and  nimbed  heads  and  shoulders  at  the  sides.  Nine 
cupids,  five  escutcheons,  fruit  and  cornucopiae  decorate  the 
borders.  But  it  is  especially  the  rich  enamel-like  quality  of  the 
colour  which  gives  the  page  its  particular  individuality,  and  this 
it  shares  besides  many  other  characteristics  with  a  Paris  Cassian. 

Space  does  not  allow  a  general  discussion  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  works  of  Florentine  writers,  but  one  exception  may  be 
made.  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  'Libro  della  natura,  peso  e  moto  delle 
acque'  in  the  author's  'looking-glass'  handwriting  was  men- 
tioned as  early  as  165 1  by  Raphael  Du  Fresne  and  was  repro- 
duced in  complete  facsimile  with  a  transcription  by  Gerolamo 
Calvi  in  1905-6  under  the  auspices  of  the  R.  Istituto  Lombardo 
di  Scienze  c  Lettere.  It  had  belonged  to  the  Roman  painter  Giu- 
seppe Ghezzi,  who  had  purchased  it  'con  gran'forza  dell'  oro', 
and  it  was  imported  by  Thomas  Coke  in  1719.  It  is  now  Holk- 
ham MS.  699,  and  though  lent  by  Lord  Leicester  for  exhibition 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1952  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  in  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library.  The  reason  for  this  erroneous  belief 
is  a  statement  in  Edward  MacCurdy's  Notebooks  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  which  was  repeated  by  A.  E.  Popham  in  The  Drawings  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  which  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time  by  users  of  those  two  valuable  works. 
Actually,  none  of  Leonardo's  note-books  is  outside  Europe. 

The  volume  contains  numerous  sketches  of  implements, 
machines,  and  mathematical  figures,  drawn  in  the  margin.  Re- 
marks about  the  angular  shaping  of  the  surface  of  tiny  shadowed 
waves  virtually  describes  Botticelli's  practice,  and  Leonardo 
states  that  he  is  not  publishing  his  method  of  remaining  under 
water  because  the  wickedness  of  man  would  lead  to  the  mur- 
derous evils  of  submarine  warfare. 
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THE  PALACE  COLLECTIONS  OF  EGYPT 


DISPERSAL  OF  COINS  AND  MEDALS 

by  R.  A.  G.  CARSON 


RECENT  sale  in  Cairo  of  the  extensive  Egyptian  Re- 
public Collection  of  coins  and  medals,  originally  cata- 
_  logued  by  A.  H.  Baldwin  &:  Sons,  London,  was  confined, 
with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  items, 
to  milled  coins,  both  currency  issues  and  proof  and  pattern  strik- 
ings,  and  to  medals,  mostly  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries.  But  within  these  limits  the  range 
was  extremely  comprehensive,  covering  almost  every  modern 
currency-issuing  State. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  this  great  Egyptian  collection  to  be 
rich  in  the  long  series  of  coins  in  the  precious  metals,  struck  in 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic  kings  and  later  by  the  Roman  Empire 
at  the  great  Imperial  mint  of  Alexandria  from  the  late  Third 
Century  onwards  into  the  Byzantine  Empire.  These  series,  how- 
ever, were  but  comparatively  modestly  represented;  though  the 
collection  contained  amongst  other  attractive  pieces  gold  octa- 
drachms  of  Ptolemy  II  and  Arsinoe  and  a  brilliant  aureus  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus. 

The  outstanding  pieces  of  numismatic  interest  in  the  Palace 
Collections  were,  however,  contained  in  the  ancient  held.  There 
were  no  fewer  than  four  Roman  gold  bars.  The  high  intrinsic 
worth  of  these  ingots  is  matched  by  their  great  historical  and 
numismatic  value  as  they  provide  evidence  for  the  financial  and 
monetary  organization  which  lay  behind  the  Imperial  mints. 
One  of  these  bars  was  quite  simple,  with  only  two  counter- 
stamps  acuep  sic  and  the  name  ermoy  ermu  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin  characters.  This  piece  came,  by  way  of  the  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan Collection,  from  the  great  Aboukir  find  of  1902.  The  three 
other  bars  came  originally  from  the  Haromszekar,  Transylvania, 
hnd  of  1887.  These  bars  show  the  assayer's  stamp,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a  stamp  depicting  the  three  reigning  Emperors  Gratian, 
Theodosius  I  and  Valentinian  II  [circa  a.d.  379-83),  whose  rela- 
tive seniority  and  authority  are  indicated  by  variations  in  the  size 
of  the  portraits.  A  third  stamp,  illustrated  above,  showed  a  coin 
type,  Virtus  (Mars)  or  Aequitas  (Moneta)  and  the  name  of 
the  place  where  the  bar  was  produced  and  stamped:  e.g.  tes 
(Thessalonica).  All  these  bars  were,  in  the  end,  withdrawn  from 
the  sale. 

On  only  two  occasions  in  this  century  have  such  bars  appeared 
in  auctions,  the  last  being  at  the  dispersal  of  the  Trau  Collection 
in  Amsterdam  in  1935,  when  a  similar  bar  but  with  the  stamp  sir 
(Sirmium)  realized  almost  -£1,000.  There  is  no  record  as  to  the 


collections  from  which  these  bars  reached  the  Egyptian  Palace 
Collection,  but  all  four  bars  are  illustrated  in  an  article  by  Georg 
Elmer  in  Numistnaticar  in  1935,  and  were  then  stated  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  dealer  in  Vienna. 

In  the  modern  series  the  extent  and  variety  of  pieces  almost 
baffled  description.  The  coins  ot  Great  Britain  were  well  rep- 
resented both  by  special  sets  and  also  by  long  series  of  gold  and 
silver  issues.  A  number  of  rare  proofs  and  patterns,  which  very 
seldom  come  into  the  market,  are  worthy  or  note.  There  was  a 
fine  pattern  crown  of  Charles  II  of  1662  in  gold  by  the  engraver 
John  Roettier,  and  a  great  rarity;  a  gold  proof  of  the  first  copper 
penny,  the  'Cartwheel'  penny  issued  by  George  III  in  1797 
(No.  i).  This  was  bought  by  Baldwins  ot  London  for  an 
English  collector,  resident  abroad. 

Of  English  token  coinage  there  was  a  rare  forty-shilling  token 
of  1 8 12  in  gold  from  Berkshire,  showing  a  portrait  ot  King 
Alfred.  Of  Dominion  and  Colonial  coinages  there  were  most 
striking  runs  of  dated  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  from  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa. 

The  French  mint  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  noted  for  the 
great  splendour  of  its  gold  coinage:  and  tins  was  represented 
in  Cairo  by  long  series  of  currency  issues  for  the  successive  Em- 
pires and  Republics,  as  well  as  by  a  great  variety*  ot  patterns  and 
essais  monetaires.  An  unusual  piece,  to  cite  only  one,  was  the 
pattern  five  francs  of  1874,  showing  the  portrait  ot  Mac-Mahon. 
suppressor  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871  and  President  from 
1873  to  1879.  Perhaps  this  piece  hints  at  the  imperial  designs  with 
which  he  has  been  credited  (No.  ii).  An  Egyptian  collector  ac- 
quired this  piece  for  ^97. 

Amongst  the  coins  of  the  Netherlands,  in  addition  to  the  sets 
of  currency  ten  and  five  guilders,  there  were  a  number  of  proofs 
in  gold  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  brother  of  the  Emperor  and 
was  appointed  by  him  as  King  ot  Holland,  but  was  soon  re- 
moved because  he  identified  himself  too  closely  with  his  adopted 
country.  Included  was  the  proof  of  his  trade  ducat  with  his  por- 
trait and  the  traditional  reverse  of  a  mailed  soldier,  a  type  which 
continued  to  be  struck  until  just  before  the  last  war.  The  Spanish 
wars  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  occasioned  a 
number  ot  special  siege  issues  which  are.  bv  their  very  nature, 
rarities:  and  in  the  Cairo  collection  there  were  some  six  such 
pieces  in  gold,  including  a  six-ducat  piece  from  Zierikzee  in  Zee- 
land,  dated  1575  (No.  iii).  For  this  a  price  of  ^52  was  paid  bv 
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NO.  I.  -  GEORGE  III  'CARTWHEEL'  PENNY,  1797  :  GOLD 


NO.  II.  -  MAC-MAHON  I,  PATTERN  FIVE  FRANCS,  1 874 


Ml  A 


NO.  III.  -  SIX-DUCAT  PIECE  FROM   ZIERIKZEE,    1 575 


NO.  IV.  -  PRINCE  JEAN,  PATTERN  100  FRANCS,  I946 


RUSSIA,  PLATINUM  1 2-ROUBLE  PIECE,  I83O 


a  Dutch  collector.  This  piece  is  of  double  interest  as  it  consists 
of  counterstamps  of  the  town  arms  on  an  English  Rose  Noble 
of  Edward  IV. 

There  was  a  profusion  of  coins  of  the  German  Empire,  and  a 
number  of  rare  proofs  and  patterns,  some  of  almost  medallic 
character,  or  the  Weimar  Republic  and  the  Third  Reich.  In  addi- 
tion, the  many  gold  coins  from  the  various  kingdoms  incorpor- 
ated in  the  German  Empire  remind  us  of  the  unusual  special 
monetary  issues  of  these  kingdoms  until  as  late  as  191 8.  An  un- 
usual set  came  from  Luxemburg.  The  pattern  hundred,  fifty 
and  twenty  francs  in  gold,  issued  in  1946  on  the  occasion  of  the 
millennium  of  Prince  Jean  of  Luxemburg,  are  modern  examples 
of  the  'Rider'  type,  so  popular  in  many  series  of  late  mediaeval 
coins.  No.  iv  (100  francs)  was  bought  by  Baldwins  for  ^82. 

Every  country  of  Europe  had  its  representation,  large  or  small, 
according  to  its  importance  and  duration  in  history.  Notable 
coins  from  Austria  were  the  hundred-  and  the  sixty-six-ducat 
pieces  of  Sigismund  III  of  162 1.  These,  struck  from  the  same 
pair  of  dies,  must  closely  rival  the  famous  hundred-zecchini  piece 
of  Ludovico  Manin  of  Venice  in  the  claim  to  be  the  largest  gold 
coin  ever  issued. 

Coinage  in  platinum  is  usually  associated  with  the  multiple 
roubles  of  the  Tsars  of  Russia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Out- 
standing in  the  Egyptian  collection  was  a  particularly  fine  speci- 
men of  the  twelve-rouble  piece  of  Nicholas  I  of  1830  (No.  v) 
which  went  to  an  American  collector  for  ;£ii8.  This  collector 
has  acquired  a  rare  piece  in  perfect  state. 

A  good  number  of  other  countries  have  on  occasions  produced 
strikes,  usually  proofs  and  patterns,  in  this  rare  metal,  and  many 
of  them  were  represented  in  Cairo.  A  modern  example,  thought 
to  be  unique,  was  an  essai  ducaton  for  a  suggested  United  Nations 
coinage  produced  in  1946.  Specimens  were  also  struck  in  gold 
and  were  included  in  the  collection,  as  was  also  a  pattern  five- 
Europinos  of  1952  for  a  suggested  coinage  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe. 

The  coinage  of  the  New  World,  in  both  gold  and  silver,  also 
made  a  brave  show.  While  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America  were  represented  only  modestly,  though  including  a 
number  of  extremely  rare  pieces,  the  series  of  the  United  States 
was  most  extensive.  Here  the  long  run  of  dates  and  mint-marks 
was  a  feature  of  note.  Unusual  items  of  New  World  coinage 
were  a  series  of  gold  bars  from  Brazil.  These,  stamped  with  the 
name  of  Brazil,  the  date,  place  of  minting  and  monetary  value, 
qualify  for  the  title  of  coins  rather  than  bullion. 

The  coins  of  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa,  limited,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  the  productions  of  these  States  in  their  modern 
incarnations,  were  comparatively  not  so  numerous.  But  again, 
many  of  the  items  were  of  great  rarity  and  unusual  interest,  such 
as  the  Chinese  dollar  of  1912  with  the  portrait  of  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
the  founder  of  modern  China. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  number  of  coins,  the  Palace  Collection 
contained  a  striking  array  of  modern  medals  in  the  precious 
metals.  Though  the  coins  of  modern  Egypt  are  not  numerous, 
the  medals  make  ample  compensation.  The  series  of  medals  in 
gold  of  Fouad  I  formed  a  medallic  history  of  his  royal  activities, 
his  visits  to  other  countries,  the  visits  of  other  monarchs  to 
Egypt  and  other  events.  The  more  modern  official  Coronation 
medals  of  Great  Britain  were  represented,  as  were  also  an  array 
of  Russian  gold  medals.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  was  the 
Russian  gold  medal  in  honour  of  Prince  Gregory  Orlof  for  sav- 
ing Moscow  from  the  plague  in  1771.  This  huge  piece,  some 
five  inches  in  diameter,  with  its  reverse  of  the  Prince  on  horse- 
back against  the  background  of  the  walls  and  domes  of  the 
Kremlin,  has  a  real  barbaric  splendour. 
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FROM  AUMBRIES  TO 
WINE  WAITERS 


by  JOHN  LOWE 


THE  publication  of  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Dictionary 
oj  English  Furniture*  in  three  volumes,  is  an  important  occasion  for 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  ot  the  furniture  and  decorative 
arts  of  England.  The  Dictionary,  first  produced  by  the  late  Percv  Mac- 
cjuoid  and  Ralph  Edwards  between  1924  and  1927,  and  now  revised  and 
extensivelv  rewritten  by  Mr.  Edwards,  contains  the  results  of  fiftv  vears 
of  serious  study  and  research  on  English  domestic  furniture.  Mr.  Mac- 
quoid  was  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  and  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  of  English  Furniture  (1904)  brought  to  an  end  the  tentative 
and  amateur  treatment  that  the  subject  had  received  until  then.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, together  with  such  indefatigable  scholars  as  the  late  Margaret 
Jourdain,  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds  and  others,  has  carried  on  this  tradition  of 
scholarship,  a  mixture  of  technical  and  aesthetic  appreciation  based  on 
careful  and  scientific  research.  Speaking  of  the  work  done  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition,  Mr.  Edwards  writes  in  his  preface:  'The 
results  of  extensive  researches  carried  out  in  the  interval  have  demanded 
a  drastic  revision  of  the  former  text,  and  the  addition  ot  numerous  sec- 
tions, and  ot  a  very  large  corpus  of  illustrations.' 

The  introduction  of  so  much  fresh  material  and  the  revision  of  so 
many  ot  the  old  articles  makes  this  second  edition  of  The  Dictionary  to  a 
great  extent  a  new  work  and  certainly  puts  the  first  edition  largely  out 
of  date.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  has  himself  been  a  well-known  writer  on  the 
decorative  arts  for  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years — quite  apart  from  his 
original  contribution  to  this  dictionary,  and  also,  as  Keeper  of  the  De- 
partment of  Woodwork  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  growth  in  both  size  and  importance  of  the 
National  Collection  of  Enghsh  furniture — has  had  a  long  academic  and 
practical  experience.  This  experience  has  fully  enabled  him  to  select  the 
most  important  and  reliable  material  from  recent  research;  and,  with 
his  wide  knowledge  of  the  collections  of  furniture  in  England  to  illus- 
trate it  with  a  large  selection  of  new  examples. 

Most  noticeable  among  the  new  contributions  are  the  large  number  on 
cabinet-makers,  joiners,  designers  and  other  crattsmen.  Thirty  years  ago 
comparatively  little  was  known  about  the  cabinet-makers  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Centurv,  and  the  few  names  that  were  known  were  applied  indis- 
criminately and  without  proper  evidence.  To-day,  after  the  publication 
of  such  important  studies  as  Kimball's  and  Donnell's  Creators  of  the  Chip- 
pendale Style  (1929),  and  Mr.  Edwards's  and  Miss  Jourdain's  Georgian 
Cabinet- Makers  (1944)  and  a  number  of  papers  on  the  subject  composed 
bv  Mr.  R.  W.  Svmonds,  the  name  of  Chippendale  is  no  longer  attached 
to  even.-  fine  piece  of  mahogany  furniture  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Centurv,  and  the  stvles  ot  other  cabinet-makers  are  now 
being  identitied  and  recognized.  In  the  new  Dictionary  some  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  mahoganv  furniture,  among  them  the  series  of  commodes  of 
which  one  is  illustrated  here  and  which  were  formerly  attributed  to 
Chippendale,  are  now  convincingly  shown  by  Mr.  Edwards  to  be  the 
work  of  William  Vile.  Manv  of  the  articles  on  such  crattsmen  as  Moore, 
Goodison,  Vile  and  Cobb,  to  mention  only  a  few,  have  doubled  or 
trebled  in  length,  and  pieces  of  furniture  have  been  attributed  to  each  of 
them.  Thev,  and  a  number  of  others  such  as  Marsh,  Gordan  and  Gates, 
who  before  were  not  even  hsted,  are  now  given  a  share  of  the  honour 
that  at  one  time  belonged  alone  and  were  attached  to  the  names  of 
Chippendale,  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite. 

*  The  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  by  Percy  Macquoid  and  Ralph  Edwards, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  Ralph  Edwards,  in  three  volumes  :  Country  Life  Ltd., 
London  :  30  guineas  net. 


ARMCHAIR  :  SOFTWOOD,  CARVED,  PAINTED  &  PARCEI-GIIT,  C.I  62  5  :  ONE  OF  PAIR 


MAHOGANY  COMMODE,  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  WILLIAM  \TLE,C.  I75O 
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SETTLE  WITH  OPEN  BACK  AND  SIDES  '.  FROM  A  FRENCH  MANUSCRIPT  IN  THE  OAK  BED,  C.  1530  I  OCTAGONAL  POSTS  CARVED  WITH  DIAPER  ORNAMENT,  BED- 

BRITISH  MUSEUM  (ROYAL  I4.E.  V,  F.5)  '.  FIGURES  WEAR  COSTUME  OF  I475  STOCK  WTTH  LEAF  PATTERNS,  BACK  WITH  DOVES  AND  CONVENTIONAL  FLOWERS 


The  incorporation  of  all  this  new  material  has  led  Mr.  Edwards  and 
the  publishers  to  make  some  excellent  changes  in  the  format  and  layout 
of  the  three  new  volumes.  Though  the  book  is  now  considerably  longer 
than  the  first  edition,  by  introducing  double  columns  and  using  a 
smaller  but  clearer  type,  they  have  avoided  making  it  any  bulkier.  These 
measures,  far  from  giving  the  text  a  crowded  appearance,  have  made  the 
book  easier  to  read.  The  standard  of  photographic  reproduction  is  ex- 
cellent throughout  and  the  photographs  are  considerably  sharper  and 
clearer  than  they  were  previously.  The  fine  series  or  colour-plates  are 
but  one  further  example  of  the  sumptuous  way  in  which  the  book  has 
been  produced.  Apart  from  these  technical  points  of  typography  and 
layout,  Mr.  Edwards  has  done  much  to  tighten  up  the  alphabetical 
classification  of  the  various  types  of  furniture.  As  he  writes  in  his  preface: 
'Considerations  of  etymology  and  convenience  of  reference  have  ap- 
peared to  justify  a  few  departures  from  a  strictly  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, as  with  Candelabra  and  Candlesticks.'  But  these  departures,  to- 
gether with  the  many  cross-references  which  were  so  irritating  in  the 
first  edition,  have  been  cut  down  to  an  absolute  minimum.  The  longer 
articles,  such  as  the  one  on  chairs,  has  been  broken  down  into  several 
sections,  so  that  one  no  longer  has  to  search  about  in  the  article  to  find 
one  particular  type  of  chair.  It  can  be  conveniently  found  listed  under  its 
appropriate  heading.  With  all  these,  what  one  might  call,  mechanical 
improvements  The  Dictionary  is  easier  both  to  use  and  to  read,  considera- 
tions which  with  any  book,  and  more  especially  with  a  work  of  refer- 
ence, are  of  first  importance  regardless  of  how  excellent  is  the  text. 

However,  the  ultimate  test  of  any  work  of  reference  lies  in  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  its  contents.  The  scope  of  The  Dictionary  is  outlined 
briefly  at  the  beginning  of  the  introduction:  'This  work  is  intended  to 
give  the  rea(  insight  into  the  history  of  English  domestic  furniture 
-"'d  us  plai  social  habits  of  the  people  of  this  island.  It 

shows  a  movei  i  six  centuries  from  little  to  much, 

from  simple  to  mplex,  from  roughly  wrought  to  skilfully  con- 
structed. It  begins  with  the  rpenter  and  ends  with  the  cabinet-maker. 
Craftsmen,  designers,  materials,  technical  terms,  processes  and  styles 


will  be  found  discussed  under  their  separate  headings.' 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  sections  on  the  main  types  of  furniture 
— for  instance  beds,  bookcases,  chests,  chairs,  mirrors,  settees  and  tables 
— provide  one  of  the  best-documented  and  most  fully  illustrated  ac- 
counts of  those  subjects  that  are  to  be  found  anywhere.  For  those  who  are 
interested  in  less  familiar  objects  of  furniture  there  are  equally  informa- 
tive articles  on  baby-cages,  bird-cages,  dumb-waiters,  dummy-board 
figures,  dolls'  houses,  chamber  horses  and  many  other  unusual  topics. 
All  are  models  of  exhaustive  research  on  small  significant  subjects.  There 
are  excellent  articles  by  specialists  on  barometers,  clocks,  carpets,  tapes- 
tries and  textiles;  articles  on  such  abstract  matters  as  the  Gothic,  Chinese 
and  Egyptian  tastes,  and  others  on  technical  processes  such  as  gilding, 
inlay,  marquetry,  japanning  and  straw-work.  There  are  also  complete 
details  on  every  type  of  wood  which  has  been  used  in  the  construction 
and  decoration  of  furniture. 

Apart  from  the  high  standard  of  research  and  learning  that  have  gone 
into  the  contributions,  and  the  incredible  comprehensiveness  of  this 
dictionary,  it  has  one  other  outstanding  feature  which  adds  yet  further 
lustre  to  its  already  distinguished  nature.  There  can  be  few  things  as  hard 
to  write  with  any  show  of  style  as  a  dictionary  article.  Yet  Mr.  Edwards's 
concise  and  lively  writing  is  evident  throughout  the  book.  One  finds  it 
in  his  much-improved  version  of  the  old  introduction,  in  his  balanced 
exposition  of  the  Chinese  taste,  in  the  clear,  informative  account  of 
Daniel  Marot,  and  in  countless  other  ways.  Constantly  Mr.  Edwards  is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  compressing  a  yard  of  information  into  an 
inch  of  space,  but  his  clear  and  pungent  style  of  writing  prevent  the 
articles  from  ever  becoming  indigestible.  The  main  reason  for  this  is 
because  Mr.  Edwards  docs  not  write  of  furniture  as  merely  the  technical 
display  of  craftsmanship  or  as  so  many  objects  in  a  museum,  but  rather 
as  the  very  props  and  scenery  of  the  past,  which  in  their  time  have 
played  an  inanimate  part  in  the  social  history  of  England.  It  has  often 
been  justly  said  that  England's  greatest  contribution  to  the  plastic  arts 
has  been  her  great  houses  and  their  contents.  One  can  certainly  see  the 
point  of  such  an  argument  as  one  turns  the  pages  of  this  book. 
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SOME  RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 

by  DAVID  PIPER 

I.  Beckett  with  the  date  168s.  which  is  confirmed  by  the  signa- 
ture on  the  canvas:  G.  Kneller.  F.  168s.  It  shows  the  artist  rising 
forty,  and  on  the  threshold  ot  his  greatest  period:  that  is.  be- 
tween about  1685  and  1710.  During  these  years,  although  he  was 
responsible  for  a  regrettably  high  percentage  of  sad  pot-boilers, 
he  also  painted  a  number  ot  portraits  which  were  at  least  the 
equal  ot  anything  being  painted  in  Europe  at  that  time.  The  selt- 
portrait  from  Woburn,  with  its  direct  and  brilliant  handling,  is 
one  of  them. 

The  quality  of  the  self-portrait  of  Michael  Dahl  (No.  ii,  can. 
49  X  39  in.)  may  surprise  even  more  than  the  Kneller.  The  historv 
ot  this  picture  is  unknown  betore  it  appeared,  sold  by  an  anony- 
mous vendor,  at  Christie's  (7th  March,  1952,  Lot  73).  It  is  signed 
and  dated.  M.  Dahl;  pinx.  Ao.  i6gi ;  Dahl  had  returned  two  years 
earlier  from  a  long  stay  in  Rome,  and  there  is  a  spaciousness  and 
a  simple,  though  rhetorical,  grandeur  in  his  painting  which 
seems  to  recall  Rome.  Compared  with  the  bulk  of  Dahl's  societv 
portraiture,  tending  to  the  rather  emptilv  rlond.  sometimes 


THE  object  of  this  article  is  to  describe,  in  rather  more 
detail  than  has  been  possible  hitherto,  a  tew  of  the  acqui- 
sitions made  by  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London 
over  the  last  three  years. 

Two  selt-portraits  of  the  late  Seventeenth  Century  have  an 
especial  interest  as  they  are  by  two  artists  who.  between  them, 
dominated  English  portraiture  tor  almost  fifty"  years:  the  Ger- 
man-born Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  (1646-1723).  and  the  Swedish- 
born  Michael  Dahl  (1656-1743). 

Kneller  s  painting  of  himselt  (No.  i — above)  was  sold  trom  the 
Duke  ot  Bedford's  collection  at  Woburn  Abbey  (Christie's,  19th 
January.  1951.  Lot  118),  and  it  is  probably  one  ot  the  portraits  of 
painters  which  the  5th  Duke  of  Bedford  collected  to  adorn  his 
library  at  Woburn  Abbev  towards  the  end  ot  the  Eighteenth 
Centurv.*  Its  earlier  historv  is  obscure,  but  it  was  engraved  bv 

*  See  Neale,  Views  of  Seats,  18 19;  Scharf,  Catalogue  .  .  .  Woburn  Abbey,  1890,  No. 
208 ;  Goulding  and  Adams,  Catalcigue  of  Pictures  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
1936,  No.  5.  There  are  several  later  engravings  of  the  same  type.  Can.  2S  •  24  in. 
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NO.  O.  -  MICHAEL  DAHL,  SELF-PORTRAIT  '.  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1 69 1 


almost  to  pudgmcss,  this  portrait  must  stand  as  his  masterpiece. 
It  is  interesting  that  in  both  these  portraits  the  painters  have  cast 
off  that  horrid  impediment  to  good  portraiture,  which  tends  to 
dowse  the  individuality  of  so  many  sitters  of  this  period — the  wig. 

Two  other  seventeenth-century  portraits,  linked  together  by 
close  association  between  their  sitters,  arc  those  of  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  ist  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1621-83)  (No.  iii),  in 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  robes,  and  of  John  Locke  (1632-1704) 
(No.  iv).  The  Shaftesbury  is  not  more  than  a  good  contemporary 
copy  after  John  Greenhill  (the  original,  painted  about  1673,  a 
whole-length,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury). But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  this  is  an  acquisition  of  great  importance,  as  the  painting 
called  Shaftesbury,  already  in  the  collection,  has  been  proved  a 
few  years  ago  to  represent  in  fact  the  relatively  obscure  legal 
figure,  Sir  John  King.  The  portrait  comes  from  the  Cowper 
family  collection  at  Panshanger  *  (sold  at  Christie's,  16th  Octo- 
ber, 1953,  Lot  47),  and  is  likely  to  have  been  acquired  cither  by 
Sir  William  Cowper,  2nd  Bart.,  a  colleague  of  the  sitter,  or  by 
his  son  the  ist  Earl  Cowper,  himself  a  great  Lord  Chancellor. 

John  Locke,  the  philosopher,  was  Shaftesbury's  personal  phy- 
sician and  trusted  ally:  indeed,  he  spent  the  years  between  1685 
and  1689  in  exile  in  Holland  for  supposed  complicity  in  Shaftes- 
's  plots.  This  portrait  was  painted  in  the  year  of  his  return  to 
1  in  the  following  year  he  published  his  major  work, 
«'  Humane  I  Understanding,  which  had  a  profound 
influcne  1  ,ught  during  the  next  century,  the 

re  w  as  a  considerable  demand 

*  M.  L.  Boyle,  Iii  ,-•  .  .  .  l>amhanger,  1885,  p.  163 ;  for  the  whole- 
length  at  St.  Gil  rtuc,  Notebooks  IV,  p.  14  (ed.  Walpole 
Society),  and  Coil,  ,  ,  „,  Painters.  II,  1912,  pp.  8,  11 
with  reproduction),  t  aiv                jyj  inches. 


NO.  LTI.  -  THE  FIRST  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  AFTER  JOHN  GREENHILL 


for  his  portrait,  but  while  copies  and  derivative  portraits  are 
numerous,  originals  are  rare.  This  painting  (No.  iv)  is  signed  and 
dated,  H.  Verelst  1689,  and  it  was  probably  given  by  Locke  to  his 
great  friend  Edward  Clarke,*  with  whose  descendants  at  Nyne- 
head  Court  it  remained  until  acquired  by  the  Gallery.  It  is  in- 
scribed on  the  back  with  Locke's  name  and  the  date.  This  was 
probably  done  at  Locke's  order,  as  he  has  put  it  on  record  that 
he  was  only  too  conscious  of  the  fact  that  portraits  had  a  remark- 
able habit  of  losing  their  identity  within  a  generation,  and  he 
asked  that  his  name  be  written  on  the  back  of  a  later  portrait  by 
Kneller.  The  painter,  Herman  Verelst  (after  1640-1702),  was 
elder  brother  of  the  better-known  flower  painter,  Simon 
Verelst.  The  picture  was  purchased  for  the  Gallery  with  the  aid 
of  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  in  1953. 

An  interesting  period  piece  deposited  on  loan  by  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire  is  a  portrait  of  Henrietta  Hobart,  Countess  of 
Suffolk  (No.  viii),  painted  by  Charles  Jervas,  about  1730/35.  She 
became  a  society  luminary  of  great  brilliance  and  influence  in 
the  early  Eighteenth  Century,  a  friend  of  Swift,  of  Alexander 
Pope,  and  of  Arbuthnot,  and  later  of  Horace  Walpole.  Walpole 
recorded  his  conversations  with  her  in  her  old  age  and  gives  a 
brisk  account  of  her:  'She  was  married  young  to  Colonel 
Howard,  but  being  in  very  mean  Circumstances  they  went  over 
to  Hanover  (travelling  in  the  common  waggon)  before  the  Ac- 
cession of  that  Family,  &  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne  She  was 
appointed  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
The  Prince  made  her  his  Confidente  of  his  Passion  for  Mrs. 
Ballcnden,  another  of  the  Bedchamber  Women,  who  being  in 

*  William  &  Mary  Exhibition,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  1950,  Cat.  No.  45; 
for  Locke's  relationship  with  Clarke  see  Rand,  Locke  and  Clarke,  1927;  for  Locke's 
views  on  inscriptions,  his  letter  to  Collins,  11th  September,  1704.  [Works,  any 
edition.)  Canvas,  oval,  35  i      29J  inches. 
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NO.  IV.  -  JOHN  LOCKE,  BY  HERMAN  VERELST,  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1 689 

Love  with  &  soon  after  privately  married  to  Colonel  Campbell. 
Mrs.  Howard  had  the  Address  to  engage  the  Prince's  Affections 
to  Herself.  Mr.  Howard  her  Husband  forced  himself  into  St. 
James's  in  a  violent  Manner  to  take  Her  away,  &  it  was  some 
time  before  He  was  made  easy  with  a  Pension  of  Twelve  hundred 
a  yr.'  The  painting,  which  includes  a  somewhat  romanticized 
vista  of  her  house,  Marble  Hill,  Twickenham,  in  the  back- 
ground, belonged  to  the  poet  Alexander  Pope,  and  was  given  by 
him  to  his  friend  Martha  Blount.  After  her  death  it  was  bought 
bv  the  sitter  who  gave  it  to  Horace  Walpole  *:  it  hung  in  the 
Round  Bedchamber  at  Strawberry  Hill,  until  the  Strawberry 
Hill  sale  of  1842  (twenty-first  day,  Lot  4),  when  it  was  bought  by 
the  then  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

As  representative  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century  the  Gallery 
is  luckv  to  have  purchased  an  important  late  work  by  Sir  Joshua 
Revnolds;  his  portrait,  painted  in  1781,  of  Dr.  Charles  Burney 
(No.  v),  the  great  historian  of  music  and  father  of  Fanny  Burney, 
1747-18 19.  The  picture  was  commissioned  by  Henry  Thrale, 
and  was  one  of  the  portraits  of  Thrale's  friends  that  hung  at  his 
famous  house  at  Streatham.  When  that  collection  was  sold  in 
1 8 16,  the  picture  was  bought  by  the  sitter's  son,  Dr.  Charles 
('Grecian')  Burney,  the  classical  scholar.  In  the  Ashmolcan  Mu- 
seum there  is  a  fragment  of  a  holograph  letter  (undated)  from 
the  sitter,  referring  to  the  portrait:  "I  have  lately  sate  tor  my 
picture  to  Sr.  Jos.  Reynolds,  tor  my  Friend  Mr.  Thrale  ~  (tor 

*  See  H.Walpole,  U  orks,  i798,V,pp.  505-6:  id.,  Xotes  of  Conversations  with  Lady  Suf- 
folk  (ed.  Toynbee,  1924).  Eng.  in  part  by  W.  Greatbach  (pub.  1857).  Can.  3S+  46". 
t  Paid  for  by  Henry  Thrale,  1781;  Mrs.  Piozzi  sale,  1816,  Lot  46.  Exhibited 
R.A.  1781,  No.  16;  Brit.  Inst.  1813,  No.  118;  Brit.  Inst.  1S48,  No.  116;  National 
Portraits,  1867,  No.  690;  R.A.  1877,  No.  116.  First  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  [784. 
See  Graves  and  Cronin;  E.  K.  Waterhouse.  Reynolds,  1941,  p.  72.  A  useful  account 
of  the  Streatham  Collection  is  given  by  M.  Davies,  -V.G.  British  School  Catalogue, 
1946,  pp.  118—19.  Can.  29^  x  24  inches. 


NO.  V.  -  CHARLES  BURNEY,  PAINTED  IN  1 78 1  BY  SLR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 


wch.  he  has  50  Gs.)  with  whom  it  is  great  honour  to  be  placed — 
Such  as  Drs.  Johnson — O  Goldsmith — Garrick,  Murphey,  Bar- 
etti,  Sir  Robt.  Chambers,  Sr.  Jos.  Reynolds,  Burke,  Sr.  Richd. 
|ebb.  Ld.  Westcote,  &:  Ld  Sonds — yr.  Coz  Ned  is  now  making 
two  copies  of  my  picture,  (wch.  everybody  says  is  vers'  like,  and 
the  Judges  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  higher  finished  than  any  one 
of  Sr.  Joshuas  Works)  one  for  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  who 
has  many  years  been  desiring  to  have  my  picture,  &:  another  tor 
the  Music  School  at  Oxford,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Hayes  the 
present  Music  professor.' 

Both  the  copies  by  'Coz.  Ned',  i.e.  Edward  Francis  Burnev, 
are  still  respectively  at  Bologna  (Liceo  Musicale)  and  Oxford 
(Ashmolean  Museum).  The  original,  however,  was  for  long 
omciallv  posted  as  missing;  for  when  the  Burney  family  collec- 
tion was  sold  (Christie's,  20th  June,  1930,  Lot  123),  there  ap- 
peared instead  of  the  original  what  seemed  to  be  yet  another  copv 
bv  Edward  Francis  Burney.  The  original,  however,  was  all  the 
time  still  in  the  family,  from  whom  it  was  acquired  by  the  Gallerv 
in  1953.  The  painting  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Reynold's  latter 
years,  with  an  unusual  intimacy  and  personal  feeling,  which  re- 
minds one  that  he  was  painting  a  great  personal  triend. 

Recent  acquisitions  have  also  included  some  interesting  busts. 
One  of  these  is  that  of  the  great  Whig  politician.  Charles  James 
Fox  (No.  vii),  incised  on  the  back.  Nollekens  Ft.  180?.  This  has 
been  presented  by  P.  Leigh-Smith,  a  descendant  of  William 
Smith,  M.P..  who  commissioned  this  bust.  Nollekens  seems  to 
have  been  responsible  tor  two  prototype  busts  of  Fox.*  One  was 
originated  probably  in  1791  (exhibited  R.A.  No.  632:  a  terra- 
cotta version  is  already  in  the  Gallerv).  and  the  second  is  prob- 

*  For  Nollekens  and  Fox.  see  A.  Oswald,  and  the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  in  Country 
Life,  CII,  1947,  pp.  387,  586.  Marble,  2<H  inches  high. 
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NO.  VI.  -  JAMES  JOYCE,  SIGNED  &  DATED  'jACQUES-EMILE  BLANCHE,  193  5' 

ably  the  type  which  Nollekens  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1802  (No.  1,073).  The  earlier  of  these  busts  is  the  better  known 
and  it  was  a  version  of  this  that  Fox's  great  admirer,  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia,  ordered  that  she  might  place  it  between  the 
busts  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 

The  second  bust,  however,  also  exists  in  numerous  versions; 
one  of  excellent  quality,  but  with  the  shoulders  draped,  is  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  Portrait  Gallery  version  is 


NO.  VIII.  -  HENRIETTA  HOWARD,  COUNTESS  Ol  SUFFOLK,  BY  CHARLES  JERVAS 


NO.  VII.  -  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX,  INCISED  ON  THE  BACK  'NOLLEKENS  FT.  1805' 

accompanied  by  a  letter  in  Fox's  hand,  dated  25th  November, 
1804,  and  addressed  to  William  Smith:  'I  will  if  I  can  let  Nolle- 
kens have  one  sitting,  but  I  own  I  think  the  Bust  he  had  done  is 
so  good  &  meets  with  such  universal  approbation,  that  it  is  a  pity 
to  have  it  altered  in  the  slightest  degree.  .  .  .'  It  appears  from  this 
that  Smith  had  wished  Fox  to  give  Nollekens  a  sitting  from 
which  the  sculptor  might  be  hoped  perhaps  to  bring  his 
replica  up  to  date.  The  bust,  as  has  been  noted,  is  dated  1805, 
but  Nollekens  had  to  wait  for  payment.  His  receipt  for 
^73  10s.  od.,  presented  with  the  bust  by  Mr.  Leigh-Smith,  is 
dated  181 1. 

The  satirical  sculptor,  Jean  Pierre  Dantan  the  younger  (1800- 
69),  is  almost  unknown  in  England,  although  there  is  an  excellent 
representation  of  his  work  in  the  Musee  Carna valet  in  Paris.  He 
was,  too,  a  straightforward  academic  sculptor  of  some  renown. 
But  his  originality  lies  in  his  mastery  of  three-dimensional  cari- 
cature which,  in  its  almost  molten  freedom,  particularly  in  his 
statuettes  and  conversation  pieces,  sometimes  foreshadows  Dau- 
mier.  A  plaster,  12^  in.  H.,  of  his  bust  of  Samuel  Rogers  (No.  ix) 
has  been  given  to  the  Gallery  by  Dr.  Philip  Gosse.  This  represents 
a  more  restrained  aspect  of  Dantan's  caricaturing  style.  Samuel 
Rogers,  the  eminent  banker,  connoisseur,  poet  and  virtuoso  of 
the  breakfast  table,  became  almost  a  caricature  of  himself  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  very  long  life.  Dantan,  therefore,  has  done 
relatively  little  to  him,  but  the  bust  nevertheless  is  a  curious 
prognostication  of  Mr.  Punch.  It  dates  presumably  from  Dan- 
tan's visit  to  London  in  1833-4,  when  he  produced  a  number  of 
portraits,  both  serious  and  satirical,  of  leading  English  figures. 

Two  pieces  from  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  may 
evoke  very  vividly  the  atmosphere  of  that  period.  One  is  a  bust 
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PORTRAIT  OF  FRAXCIS  BURDETT,  ESQUIRE  :  BY  FRANCIS  COTES.  R.A.  (1726-1770).  SIGNED  AND  DATED 
1764  :  CANVAS,  49J  x  39£  IN.  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT.  7TH  BARONET 

In  the  possession  of  Lege r  Gallery,  1  j  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  IV.  1 
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NO.  IX.  -  SAMUEL  ROGERS,  PLASTER  BY  JEAN  PIERRE  DANTAN  THE  YOUNGER 

(No.  x)  of  Whyte-Melville,*  incised  at  the  back,  J.  E.  Boehm 
A.R.A.  iSjg.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  probably  has  more 
examples  of  Boehm's  work  than  any  other  collection.  While  he 
became  the  foremost  society  sculptor  of  his  age,  he  seems  to  have 
remained  modest,  and  never  to  have  claimed  to  be  more  than  he 
was:  a  brilliant  master  of  the  three-dimensional  facsimile  in 
marble.  In  his  portrait  of  the  famous  sporting  novelist,  although 
it  is  posthumous  (made  presumably  from  photographs,  in  the 
year  after  his  death  from  a  fall  while  hunting),  this  quality  is 
most  apparent.  If  as  a  whole  it  lacks  the  rhythm  and  coherence 
of  a  work  of  art,  its  literal  transcription  of  feature  by  feature  is 
endearing:  the  passage  of  the  hair  curling  at  the  temples  into  the 
side  whiskers,  the  side  whiskers  in  their  turn  uniting  with  the 
moustache  in  celebration  under  the  proudly-riding  beak  of 
the  nose. 

An  agreeable  opportunity  often  presented  incidentally  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  is  that  of  exhibiting  the  work  of  some 
forgotten  artist  of  talent,  who,  although  he  has  a  charming  if 
minor  contribution  of  his  own  to  offer,  is  pushed  out  of  public 
galleries  by  greater  names.  Alfred  Edward  Ernslie  (i 848-191 8)  is 
one  of  these.  He  trained  at  the  Academy  Schools  and  the  Beaux 
Arts,  and  worked  with  some  success  in  London  and  New  York. 
His  painting  of  Dinner  at  Haddo  House,  1884,  is  an  attractive  rec- 
ord of  a  formal  dinner  in  full  Victorian  style,  even  to  the  piper 
playing. "j"  The  hosts  are  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  (by  whose 
daughter,  Marjorie,  Lady  Pentland,  D.B.E.,  the  picture  has  been 

*  The  bust  was  commissioned  by  the  sitter's  widow :  sold  G.  E.  Dashwood  Collec- 
tion, Sotheby's,  15th  June,  1934,  Lot  124.  Marble,  28A  inches  high, 
t  For  a  key  of  the  guests,  see  the  reproduction  of  the  picture  in  Lord  and  Lady 
Aberdeen's  More  Cracks  with  'We  Twa\  1929,  opposite  p.  302.  Can.,  14A  x  22J  in. 


NO.  X.- GEORGE  WHYTE-MELVILLE,  INCISED  AT  BACK  'j.  E.  BOEHM  A.R.A.  1879' 


presented),  and  the  guests  include  Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery. 
According  to  tradition,  the  painter,  who  was  staying  at  Haddo 
to  paint  Lord  Aberdeen's  portrait,  seized  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  dinner,  and  having  no  canvas,  took  an  old  picture 
and  painted  on  top  of  that  (this  might  explain  a  curious  corru- 
gated effect  in  the  texture  of  the  paint).  So  far  the  Dinner  Party 
has  not  been  X-rayed  to  see  what  lies  below. 

Finally,  as  an  example  of  twentieth-century  portraiture,  a 
painting  of  the  man  who  has  probably  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  on  English  prose  fiction  in  our  times:  James  Joyce, 
signed  and  dated  by  Jacques-Eniile  Blanche,  1935  (No.  vi).  The 
painting  comes  from  the  collection  of  the  artist.  Blanche  met 
Joyce  in  Paris  in  1934:  and  another  painting,  apparently  from 
the  same  sittings,  is  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  dated 
1934.  The  Dublin  picture  shows  more  of  the  face  than  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  version,  although  James  Joyce  asked  not 
to  be  painted  full  face  on  account  of  the  bulging  lens  over  his 
left  eye  (his  sight  was,  of  course,  very  far  gone  by  then,  although 
Blanche  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  convinced  by 
Joyce's  alleged  blindness).  The  two  men  do  not  seem  to  have  got 
on  particularly  well.  Blanche  disapproved  of  Joyce's  work  and, 
although  he  says  that  he  was  determined  'to  stir  him  up  as  one 
does  the  ashes  of  a  fire  with  a  poker',  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
got  much  out  of  Joyce  conversationallv.  The  painting  *  is,  how- 
ever, another  matter:  Joyce  himself  was  pleased,  and  the  result, 
though  it  has  weaknesses,  carries  a  personality  across  with  con- 
siderable force. 

*  Exhibited  Royal  Academy,  1935,  No.  490;  see  J.-E.  Blanche,  More  Portraits  of  a 
Lifetime,  1939,  pp.  278-85.  Canvas,  49J  x  34J  inches. 
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Artists  from  Ceylon 

ALTHOUGH  Londoners  are  accustomed  to 
_/~\.  seeing  the  works  of  Australians  and  Canad- 
ians, of  South  Africans  and  New  Zealanders,  the 
activities  of  artists  from  the  Asiatic  countries 
have  been  but  sparsely  represented.  To  com- 
pensate for  this,  a  recent  month  brought  a  spate 
of  Ceylonese  artists  to  London's  galleries: 
George  Keyt  at  the  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Arts,  Justin  Daraniyagala  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  and 
a  group  of  seven  others  at  the  Artists'  Inter- 
national Association.  The  experience  was,  on 
the  whole,  an  enlivening  one ;  for  it  showed  the 
marriage  of  modern  European  aesthetic  ideals  to 
a  tradition  entirely  alien,  entirely  independent. 
Looking  at  the  work  of  these  contemporary 
Ceylonese  artists  even  illumined  the  art  of  the 
past;  because  in  seeing  how  they  manipulated 
shapes  and  colours  which  had  been  forged  in  the 
ateliers  of  Montparnasse  and  Montmartre,  one 
came  to  realize  how  their  predecessors  reacted 
to  the  varying  influences  of  Buddhism,  of  Islam, 
and  of  the  West.  Keyt's  work  was  the  most 
aggressively  sensual.  But  whereas  his  paintings 
looked  often  enough  like  not  very  happy 
pastiches  of  Picasso,  his  drawings  had  a  dignity 
of  line,  and  a  plastic  seriousness  reminiscent  of 
Matisse  at  his  best.  Daraniyagala  has  absorbed 
the  Western  consciousness  more  completely. 
His  work  is  instinctively  Occidental,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  subtle  gradations  of  his  colours  that 
one  senses  an  individual  personal  exoticism.  Of 
the  rest,  none  approached  the  stature  of  Keyt 
and  Daraniyagala;  though  the  works  of  Ivan 


Peris  and  Ranjit  Fernando  showed  the  exercise 
of  genuine  sensibility  and  plastic  power. 

Occasions  at  the  Tate 

WHILST  the  Tate  Gallery  has  been  the 
cynosure  of  public  attention  for  reasons 
other  than  the  purely  aesthetic,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  been  sheltering  three  most  interesting 
exhibitions.  The  largest  of  these — it  had  already 
been  seen  in  Paris— was  devoted  to  the  works 
of  Raoul  Dufy,  who  died  last  year.  Dismissed 
often  enough  by  the  censorious  as  a  kind  of 
haut  couturier  of  the  art  world,  Dufy  was  an  artist 
of  outstanding  brilliance,  who  personified  for 
our  century  that  intuitive  linear  elegance  which 
is  so  essentially  French.  Though  he  may  well 
have  been  a  little  too  prolific  in  his  sketches  of 
high  life  at  Ascot  and  Auteuil,  his  more  serious 
paintings — and  it  is  surprising  how  many  he 
produced,  even  towards  the  end  of  his  life — are 
almost  monumental  in  their  relating  of  man  to 
his  surroundings.  Charles  Girmer,  represented 
by  an  important  retrospective  exhibition,  was 
quite  a  different  proposition ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  artists  points,  with  almost  un- 
bearable emphasis,  at  the  difference  between  the 
French  and  the  English  mentalities.  A  member 
of  the  alliterative  group  which  contained  Gil- 
man  and  Gore,  Girmer  was  a  less  considerable 
artist  than  either.  But  he  made  up  in  deep  think- 
ing and  in  constant  worrying  of  his  medium 
what  he  lacked  in  artistic  sensibility.  Beneath 
the  occasionally  ponderous  manipulation  of 
form  there  can  be  detected  traces  of  art  nouveau, 


suggestions  of  Post-Impressionism,  and  the  ever- 
present  'neo-realism'.  But,  like  so  many  of  his 
English  contemporaries,  he  was  always  seeking 
for  the  refuge  of  another  Academicism.  To  set 
both  Dufy  and  Ginner  into  correct  perspective 
there  was  also  shown  a  collection,  mostly  of 
French  nineteenth-century  paintings,  belonging 
to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Pleydell-Bouverie.  These  not 
only  possessed  that  emotional  homogeneity 
which  always  adds  a  special  charm  to  a  coherent 
private  collection,  but  also  contained  some 
remarkably  fine  and  important  pieces.  Chief 
amongst  these  was  a  lovely  Courbet  view  of 
Ornans  illustrated  here,  with  the  spire  of  its 
church  cleaving  the  background  cliffs;  a  fine 
expressive  Forain,  UAvocat  General;  and  a  sur- 
prising little  Salvador  Dali. 

To-day  and  Yesterday 

UNDER  this  evocative  title,  Tooths  of 
Bruton  Street,  London,  recently  staged  a 
fascinatingly  varied  selection  of  modern  British 
paintings.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
emphasis  was  on  good  painting,  rather  than  on 
novel  construction  or  exciting  interpretation. 
Adrian  Ryan's  two  Soutinesque  studies  of  fruit, 
Matthew  Smith's  Chrysanthemums  in  a  Jug  and 
Ruskin  Spear's  Candy  Floss  were  all  sympto- 
matic of  one  artistically  sensuous  approach  to 
art.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  several  ex- 
amples of  Stanley  Spencer's  excursions  into  per- 
sonal mythology;  a  lowering  (and  enormous) 
Francis  Bacon;  and  an  example  of  Graham 
Sutherland's  fusing  of  nature  and  imagination 
in  La  petite  Afriqtte,  which  was  uncomfortably 
reminiscent  of  his  more  famous  portrait  of  Mr. 
Somerset  Maugham.  A  sprinkling  of  works  by 
younger  Irish  artists  suggested  the  possibility  ot 
an  Hibernian  renaissance.  Outstanding  was 
Daniel  O'Neil's  Girl  in  a  Striped  Dress. 

Art  at  Oxford 

IN  the  'thirties  one's  interest  in  the  visual  arts 
was,  as  an  undergraduate,  confined  more  or 
less  to  occasional  Sabbatical  excursions  into  the 
Ashmolean,  and  to  occasional  attendances  at 
Slade  lectures.  Now,  it  appears,  things  are  very 
different.  Not  only  has  the  Union  heard  the 
aphorism  that  a  Past  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  produces  paintings  which  manage  to 
combine  the  equestrian  with  the  pedestrian,  but 
there  is  an  actual  academic  art  club  which 
paints  pictures  and  hangs  them  in  public  places. 
The  Junior  Common  Rooms,  moreover,  have 
developed  proclivities  as  patrons,  and  in  a  recent 
exhibition  the  academic  public  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  viewing  the  fruits  of  such  tender 
Maecenasage.  That  some  marriage,  other  than 
a  shot-gun  one,  has  obviously  been  needed  be- 
tween the  Oxonian  muses,  is  an  idea  which  has 
kept  recurring  since  the  days  of  Ruskin.  It  has 
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I  now,  at  last,  been  effected,  and  one  hopes  that 
I  in  the  near  future  The  Connoisseur  will  be  in  a 

position  to  announce  particulars  about  the  fruit 

of  the  union. 

French  Fancies 

THE  February  exhibition  at  the  Lefevre 
Gallery  of  French  paintings  of  the  Nine- 
teenth and  Twentieth  Centuries  was  indeed  a 
distinguished  one.  We  have  by  now  become 
used  to  the  Renoirs  which  always  adorn  any 
contemporary  exhibition  of  French  art,  but  to 
see  a  selection  of  bronzes  by  this  artist  was  in- 
deed a  pleasant  surprise.  That  they  are  close  in 
feeling  and  in  conception  to  his  paintings  is  not 
indeed  remarkable;  and  occasionally  they  offer 
little  else  than  this  resemblance.  But  the  bust  of 
Madame  Renoir,  since  purchased  by  the  Friends 
of  Birmingham  Art  Gallery  for  that  gallery,  is 
a  remarkable  achievement  for  a  man  who  was 
primarily  a  painter.  Its  plasticity  has  none  of  the 
obviousness,  the  ostentatious  insistence  on  being 
solid  at  all  costs  which  so  often  mars  the  efforts 
of  the  sculptural  amateur.  Instead  there  is  that 
sense  of  almost  organic  growth  which  marks, 
for  instance,  some  of  the  works  of  Rodin.  Of 
the  paintings  the  most  important  was  a  superb 
Delacroix,  La  Negresse  an  Madras  Rouge.  As  a 
painter  of  the  nude,  Delacroix  had  excellencies 
which  have  never  been  surpassed.  No  artist  has 
ever  realized  so  completely  the  tactile  values  of 
flesh,  nor  trod  so  skilfully  the  narrow  pathway 
between  sensualism  and  sensuousness;  and  this 
work  represents  him  at  the  peak  of  his  achieve- 
ment; even  though  he  painted  it  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  Notable,  too,  were  the  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  Carmen,  which  might  almost  pass  for 
a  Bonington,  and  the  Sisley  L'Eglise  de  Moret. 

Young  Contemporaries 

WITH  Mr.  Robin  Darwin  busily  convert- 
ing the  Dodo  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art 
into  a  magnificent  Phoenix  (the  phraseology  is 
his  own),  and  Professor  Coldstream  fighting  the 
battle  for  pure  art  at  the  Slade,  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  the  annual  salon  of  art  students'  work 
at  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists'  Gallery 
should  be  an  extremely  lively  and  promising 
one.  One  may  regret  the  pervasive,  and  slightly 
sinister,  influence  of  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  and 
note  the  varying  allegiances  to  younger  masters 
of  the  contemporary  British  School  which  sway 
the  young  masters  of  the  future.  But  one  must 
notice  at  the  same  time  the  degree  of  indepen- 
dence of  outlook  and  originality  of  vision  which 
distinguish  the  works  of  Diana  Cummings,  of 
Bruce  Lacey  (the  choice  of  a  vulture  for  a  sub- 
ject is  symptomatic  of  the  tensions  which  under- 
lie the  contemporary  imagination)  and  of  Peter 
Snow,  to  mention  but  a  few.  It  is  not,  after  all, 
a  long  walk  from  Suffolk  Street  to  the  National 
Gallery ;  and  though  it  may  take  some  of  these 
artists  a  century  or  so  to  make  it,  the  trip  is  not 
outside  the  bounds  of  all  possibility. 

Art  and  Education 

NOT  since  the  palmiest  days  of  Victorian 
humanism,  when  people  like  the  Prince  Con- 
sort and  Sir  Henry  Cole  bent  their  serious  minds 
to  the  subject,  has  so  much  attention  been  paid 


to  child  art.  There  are  (roughly)  three  ap- 
proaches: that  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
ordinary  teachers  generally,  who  are  concerned 
with  fostering  the  visual  sensibilities  of  children, 
and  are  doing  so  by  encouraging  them  to  express 
themselves,  not  as  tiny  adults,  but  as  mature 
children ;  that  of  the  psychologists  and  psychia- 
trists, who  are  concerned  with  the  remedial 
and  symptomatic  value  of  self-expression  in  the 
healing  of  neuroses;  and  that  of  the  aestheticians, 
who  proclaim  that  the  'innocent  eye'  of  child- 
hood has  lessons  to  offer  the  sophisticated,  and 
that  the  primal  clarity  of  vision  which  distin- 
guishes the  artistic  activities  of  the  young  can 
renew  the  lost  raptures  of  direct  experience. 
There  have  recently  been  examples  of  all  three. 
In  India  an  international  exhibition  of  children's 
art  displayed  in  one  spot  an  enormous  selection 
of  the  end-products  of  all  art  teaching.  In  Lon- 
don, a  fascinating  and  instructive  display  of  art 
work  by  pupils  of  a  school  which  specializes  in 
the  treatment  of  children  with  emotionally  un- 
stable backgrounds  took  place  at  the  Cooling 
Galleries.  Contrary  to  what  one  might  have  ex- 
pected, this  did  not  reveal  vast,  untidy  blobs  of 
undigested  colour,  nor  weird,  unpremeditated 
shapes.  Instead  there  was  craftsmanship  of  a 
kind  which  would  not  have  disgraced  adult 
artists,  an  instinctive  blending  of  vision  and  de- 
sign, and  imaginative  vitality  of  the  highest 
order.  At  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  the 
Society  for  Education  through  Art  was  showing 
its  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  for  schools. 
These  arc  the  works  of  art  which  are  destined  to 
shape  the  sensibilities  of  future  generations,  and 
the  assumption  is  that  even  a  minor  'live'  paint- 
ing is  better  than  a  reproduction  of  the  most 
impressive  Old  Master.  This  is  obviously  true, 
and  the  paintings  in  the  exhibition  were  admir- 


ably suited  for  their  purpose,  gay,  lively,  and 
representative  of  every  possible  technique  and 
approach. 

The  Lively  Landscape 

WHAT  has  made  the  English  pre-emin- 
ently painters  of  landscape  is  the  tickle 
light  of  the  English  scene.  In  England  there  is  not 
only  an  amazing  variety  of  scenery,  but  a  con- 
tinuously changing  climate:  and  every  artist 
who  directs  his  attention  to  them  is  bound  to 
seek  a  formula  for  trapping  this  evanescence. 
Few  have  been  more  successful  than  Rowland 
Suddaby,  whose  recent  exhibition  at  the  Leger 
Galleries  in  Bond  Street  showed  that  he  still  has 
a  varied  stock  of  tricks  up  his  sleeve  with  which 
to  dazzle  and  entrance  the  spectator.  Wind- 
swept trees,  light-drenched  clouds,  and  the  dis- 
tant sweep  of  fields  whose  ploughed  surface 
seems  like  frozen  waves,  these  are  the  things 
which  he  expresses  with  such  perfection  and 
with  a  spontaneity  which  hides  great  skill.  His 
Landscape  with  Elms  is  seen  on  the  facing  page. 

A  Master  of  Colour 

EVERY  gallery  has  its  flavour.  The  galleries 
of  Roland,  Browse  and  Delbanco  seem 
always  aglow  with  paintings  of  rich,  passionate 
colour.  Typical  of  their  artists  is  Ruskowski. 
whose  paintings  in  a  recent  exhibition  seemed, 
not  so  much  to  reflect  light  as  to  be  painted 
with  that  very  medium.  In  an  age  when  the 
artist  tries  to  escape  rather  than  to  accept  the 
stimulus  of  the  senses,  Ruskowski  is  a  happy- 
exception.  Typical  of  his  approach  was  the  Nude 
in  the  Bath,  which  seemed  to  recreate  for  our 
drab  age  the  first  careless  rapture  which  Renoir 
or  Monet  felt  in  the  golden  days  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 
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DEGAS  AND  HIS  WORKADAY  WORLD 


'femme  s'essuyant,  apres  le  bain'  :  pastel  40* 
x  39  in.  :  lefevre  gallery,  bruton  st.,  london 


SINCE  his  death  in  1917  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year  Edgar  Degas,  that  great  inventive 
Realist  associated  with  the  Impressionists,  has 
attracted  ever-increasing  attention.  That  his  art 
can  daily  fill  a  big  gallery  with  slow-moving 
crowds  was  seen  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  exhi- 
bition two  years  ago,  where  forty  paintings  and 
large  pastels,  with  the  pick  of  his  statuettes  post- 
humously cast  in  bronze,  illustrated  his  emanci- 
pation from  early  influences  and  his  increasing 
powers  even  after  darkness  fell  and  his  wax 
figurines  were  modelled  more  by  groping  touch 
than  sight. 

Born  in  Paris  in  1834,  Degas  was  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  banker  and  a  Creole  mother  from 
New  Orleans,  and  never  lacked  private  means. 


PORTRAIT  DE  PAUL  VALPINCON  \  OIL  ON  CANVAS 

(painted  1868-72;  :  12I  x  gi  in.  :  lefevre  gall. 


First  educated  for  the  Law,  Degas  found  his  true 
vocation  in  1855  when  he  entered  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  and,  under  the  influence  of  his 
master  Flandrin,  began  working  in  the  maimer 
of  Ingres.  The  following  year  he  departed  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Naples,  and  returned  from  Italy  to  paint  histor- 
ical and  legendary  scenes  still  under  the  spell  of 
Ingres.  Young  Spartans  Exercising,  now  in  the 
Tate  Gallery,  is  one  of  these  essays  where  he  has 
sought  to  make  momentary  poses,  that  already 
interested  him,  compatible  with  the  inert 
pseudo-classical  grouping.  In  the  '6o's  Degas 
became  friendly  with  Manet,  who  sat  to  him, 
and  at  this  time  he  was  attracted  also  to  Japanese 
colour-prints,  as  may  be  noticed  in  a  Japanesque 
panel  of  horsemen  painted  with  vari-coloured 
vertical  stripes.  He  was  now  beginning  to  pro- 
duce portraits  as  discerning  as  the  Louvre's  Tete 
de  jeune  Femme  (1867)  and  the  portrait  here  illus- 
trated of  his  friend  Paul  Valpincon,  the  flesh  tints 
subtly  harmonizing  with  the  auburn  hair  and 
making  a  consistently  luxurious  patch  of  paint. 

After  the  War  of  1870,  in  which  he  served  as 
a  gunner,  Degas  turned  his  attention  to  ballet 
dancers  and  worked  much  at  the  Opera;  and  in 
'74,  the  year  Edmond  de  Goncourt  visited  him, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  first 
Impressionist  exhibition.  To  these  exhibitions 
he  continued  to  contribute,  without,  however, 
accepting  all  the  principles  of  Impressionism 
himself.  In  the  later  '70's  and  after,  Degas 
worked  more  frequently  in  pastel  than  in  oils, 
these  later  pastels  exhibiting  his  marvellous 
grasp  of  form  and  orchestration  of  shimmering, 
iridescent  colour,  as  well  as  his  use  of  un- 
expected angles  of  vision.  His  eyesight  giving 
him  increasing  trouble  after  1886,  he  retired  to 
live  the  life  of  a  recluse  on  a  fifth  floor  in  Mont- 
martre:  and,  when  he  could  draw  and  paint  no 
more  he  took  to  modelling  with  improvised 
props  and  strings.  A  formidable  figure,  feared 
for  his  unsparing  comments,  he  died  alone  and 
blind,  having  refused  all  decorations. 

Surveying  Degas'  art,  one  realizes  how  nar- 
rowly he  cast  his  net.  Race-courses,  ballet 
dancers,  laundry  girls,  women  at  their  toilet — 
these,  with  some  friends  to  sit  unconventionally, 
sufficed  him.  He  loved  the  life  of  the  stage,  but 
always  a  part  of  his  pleasure  was  the  detection  of 
fraud  practised  on  the  spectators  by  its  illusory 
effects.  He  delighted  to  stand  in  the  wings  or  be- 
hind the  scenes,  studying,  it  might  be,  some 
dancer  adjusting  a  shoe  and  betraying  herself  as 
a  plain  and  weary  woman.  Gestures  character- 
istic of  an  occupation  indeed  enthralled  him. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  that  the  trade  of  an  artisan 
could  be  detected  by  his  knees,  his  fingers,  or 
his  shoulders,  and  Degas'  eagle  eye  noted  just 
such  revealing  details.  Yet  even  while  he  dis- 
illusions, he  enchants  us  with  his  nervous  draw- 
ing and  decorative  design  and,  in  his  more 
elaborate  works,  his  orchestration  of  colour 
transfigured  by  light.  Not  only  in  his  theatrical 
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studies,  but  even  more  perhaps  in  his  magnih-| 
cent  chalk  drawings  of  the  model  sponging  or 
drying  herself,  he  learned  to  give  monumental 
expression  to  seemingly  fugitive  poses.  A  friend 
of  his  has  remarked  how  some  of  these  were  re- 
drawn again  and  again  on  tracing-paper  pinned 
over  drawings  already  made,  the  practice  allow- 
ing for  correction  and  simplification.  A  study 
of  his  graphic  art  reveals,  of  course,  other  as- 
pects of  the  great  draughtsman  who  main- 
tained his  veneration  of  Ingres  to  the  end.  A 
drawing  of  a  man  against  a  Roman  background, 
one  of  a  number  of  portrait  commissions  un- 
dertaken in  Rome,  reveals  this  influence  most 
clearly,  the  delicate  precision  contrasting  with 
the  expressive  shorthand  he  would  employ  in 
some  rapid  note  of  a  horse  and  jockey. 

In  evolving  a  new  type  of  decorative  picture 
Degas  used  Japanese  prints,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
at  the  same  time  ingeniously  exploited  the  acci- 
dental effects  of  photographs.  His  portrait  of 
Diego  Martelli,  sitting  casually  beside  a  bed  on 
which  papers  are  scattered,  is  an  example  of  that 
'off-centre'  lay-out  which  he  so  frequently 
practised;  and  he  would  even  allow  half  a  figure 
to  be  cut  off  by  the  frame.  In  this  way  he  con- 
veys the  impression  of  having  stumbled  upon 
the  scene  unawares,  of  glimpsing  his  fragment 
of  life,  as  it  were,  through  a  keyhole.  Such  de- 
liberately fortuitous  effects  have,  of  course,  be- 
come almost  a  commonplace  through  the  art  of 
Sickert,  who  incidentally  owned  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  Degas'  picture  of  a  woman  sil- 
houetted in  tone  against  a  window,  a  contre-jour 
painting  summary  in  every  detail  save  where  the 
light  creates  the  modelling.  The  Degas-Sickert 
tradition  persists  to-day  most  notably  in  the 
painting  of  Mr.  Ruskin  Spear,  an  individual 
colourist  with  a  restless  fancy  and  his  own  rather 
sardonic  attitude  to  bourgeois  life. 

No  account  of  Degas'  art,  however,  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  his  statuettes  of 
dancers  and  rearing  or  prancing  horses,  which 
seem  the  final  embodiment  of  his  ideas  of  form 
in  fleeting  movement.  These  simplified  bronze 
niaquettes,  preserving  the  rugged  texture  of  the 
wax  or  clay  original,  are  miracles  of  rhythmic 
form;  while  in  the  more  elaborate  designs,  like 
The  Masseuse,  he  can  give  a  monumental  ex- 
pression to  the  most  awkward  pose.  About 
seventy  of  the  best-preserved  works  were  cast 
in  bronze  after  his  deatli  and  shown  in  Paris,  and 
in  195 1  a  complete  set  was  assembled  by  the 
Marlborough  Fine  Art  Gallery,  London.  At 
Marlborough's,  the  Lefevre,  O'Hana  and  other 
London  galleries,  his  works  are  in  tact  frequently 
seen,  while  he  is  permanently  represented  in  the 
Tate  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
The  Burrell  Collection,  Glasgow,  also  possesses 
notable  works,  as  does  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York,  and  other  American  galleries. 
Rightly,  the  Louvre  houses  many  of  Degas' 
superlative  creations  in  paint  or  pastel,  and  he  is 
admirably  seen  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 
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Bonaparte  Threat  :  Entente  Cordiale,  Great  Britain  and  France  : 
Old  Masters  for  Canada  :  Innsbruckcr  Plattnerkunst 


THERE  are  few  people  in  the  whole  of 
France  who  take  a  greater  delight  in  talking 
[of  antiquarian  books  than  Georges  Blaizot,  Pre- 
sident. Syndicat  de  la  Librairie  Ancienne  et 
Moderne  (164  Faubourg  Saint-Honore,  Paris 
'.VIIIe).  Under  Monsieur  Blaizot's  direction  the 
Syndicat  has  just  opened  its  second  extensive 
.  exhibition  of  finely-bound  books  both  ancient 
and  modern,  the  first  having  been  held  two 
years  ago  at  the  Galerie  Royal  de  Paris.  The  1954 
exhibition  by  French  libraries  is  from  1st  April 
to  4th  May  in  the  sumptuous  Salomon  Roths- 
child house  at  20  Rue  Berryer,  Paris,  a  buildmg 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Direction  Generale 
des  Arts  et  Lettres. 

The  exhibition  has  a  double  aim.  First,  it  is  to 
bring  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  book  as  an 
object  for  collection.  It  is  not  necessary,  says 
Monsieur  Blaizot,  to  be  a  practising  bibliophile 
to  feel  the  radiance  which  is  engendered  in  the 
study  and  collection  of  books.  The  range  of 
books  displayed  includes  those  dealing  with  the 
theatre,  history,  medicine,  religious  art,  archi- 
tecture, sport,  music  and  the  graphic  arts.  Dis- 
played on  the  walls  are  drawings  and  engravings 
from  Diirer  to  Picasso. 

One  of  my  illustrations  shows  a  letter,  with 
his  own  corrections,  addressed  by  Napoleon  to 
King  George  III  (12  pp.  in  folio,  February, 
1800).  On  the  cover  is  carried  the  French  in- 
scription 'Corrected  by  the  First  Consul  and  by 
Lucien  Bonaparte".  The  English  Cabinet,  having 
twice  rejected  his  peace  offers.  Bonaparte 
planned  to  send  a  fresh  and  singularly  violent 
letter  to  George  III,  which  was  never  dis- 
patched. Hitherto  this  letter  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  Bonaparte  historians.  It  comes 
trom  Lucien  Bonaparte's  papers,  which  remain 
in  Italy.  It  begins  with  the  words  'George  tu  veux 
la  guerre,  nous  la  feronsV,  and  ends:  'Le  signal  des 
batailles  que  vous  sonnez  avec  tant  de  legerite  pane 
que  vous  ne  pensez  pas  que  le  peril  puisse  vous 
attendre  aujourd'hui.  ce  signe  a  retenti  puissamment 
au  coeur  de  tous  les  francais.  lis  ramassent  le  gage  de 
batailles  .  .  .  La  Xation  pacifiee  au  dedans,  deja 
s'elance  au  dehors  dans  V attitude  de  la  puissance  et  de 
la  guerre  .  .  .  Malheur  aux  vancusV 

A  Turner  Gallery  ? 

AMONG  the  Petworth  House  treasures  re- 
-tx  cently  exhibited  at  the  Wildenstein  Gallery 
in  London  were  the  four  splendid  Turners  of 
Petworth  Park,  Brighton  from  the  Sea  and  Chich- 
ester Canal.  They  held  their  own  with  other 
masterpieces  by  foreign  Old  Masters.  These 
Turners  are,  of  course,  privately  owned,  but 
they  none  the  less  reminded  us  of  the  vast  collec- 
tion of  paintings  and  drawings  that  Turner  left 
to  the  British  nation  on  condition  that  a  gallery 
was  built  to  house  them.    Litigation  over 


VOYAGE  DANS  L  AMERIQUE,  I753  ,  CARRYING  THE 
ARMS  OF  THE  DUC  DE  CHOISEUL  :  SEE  FIRST  STORY 


Turner's  unsatisfactory  will  frustrated  the  great 
artist's  wish  in  this  respect.  It  is,  however,  singu- 
lar that  nothing  has  been  done  during  the  last 
hundred  years  to  fulfil  that  wish  by  erecting  a 
gallery  where  his  works  can  be  permanently  and 
exclusively  shown  at  Turner's  own  expense,  as 


FETTER  WITH  AUTOGRAPH  CORRECTIONS  BY 
NAPOLEON  I.  ADDRESSED  AS  A  THREAT  TO  GEO.  TH 
BUT  NEVER  SENT  I   12  PP.  IN  FOLIO  :  FEB.,  l800 


it  were.  Whilst  the  principle  that  directors  of 
public  galleries  should  not  sell  pictures  in  their 
custody  is  absolutely  right,  is  there  any  reason 
why  some  of  Turner's  innumerable  and  im- 
mensely valuable  pictures  and  drawings  should 
not  be  sold  for  the  very  purpose  that  the  great 
artist  desired?  What  a  triumph  of  art  and  na- 
tional pride  it  would  be  if  a  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  the  master's  works  could  find  an 
appropriate  home  in  a  Turner  Gallery.  His 
genius  is  no  less  a  cultural  asset  than  that  of 
Shakespeare.  But  whereas  the  poet  is  universally 
known,  how  many  persons,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  are  students  of  Turner,  know  much 
about  the  artist?  Foreigners,  generally  speaking, 
are  unaware  of  him,  but  are  always  profoundly 
impressed  when  they  encounter  his  paintings. 

The  idea  of  a  Turner  Gallery,  to  be  founded 
on  the  proceeds  of  some  of  the  artist's  pictures, 
was  first  suggested  by  that  knowledgeable  en- 
thusiast for  British  art,  Mr.  Oscar  Johnson.  I 
commend  it,  therefore,  to  the  authorities. 

Botticelli  for  Germany 

BOTTICELLI'S  Madonna  with  Singitig 
Angels  and  Lilies,  which  many  regard  as  the 
finest  example  of  Italian  art  left  in  Germany 
since  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna  was  lost,  has 
been  bought  for  the  German  nation.  When  the 
possibility  of  its  being  sold  to  the  United  States 
arose,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Lander, 
including  Berlin,  agreed  to  provide  the  funds  to 
retain  it  in  Germany  and  have  paid  about 
£163,000  for  it. 

The  painting  will  eventually  be  deposited  in 
Berlin.  Before  its  recent  acquisition  it  belonged 
to  Count  Sigismund  Raczynski,  who  formerly 
owned  estates  in  Posen,  but  who  now  lives  in 
Chile.  His  forbears  had  offered  it  on  loan  to 
Prussia  for  exhibition  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Museum,  Berlin. 

Forgotten  Artists — II 

EUROPEAN  journeys  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries  were  compli- 
cated and  tedious  arTairs.  But  this  did  not  deter 
artists  from  travelling  abroad  to  see  foreign 
treasures  at  close  quarters,  to  seek  teachers  and 
employment,  or  subjects  which  would  be  suit- 
able for  their  brush. 

One  who  travelled  widely  and  without 
respite  was  Martin  Ferdinand  Quadal  (recte 
Chvatal),  a  portrait  and  animal  painter  and 
etcher.  He  was  a  native  of  Moravia,  bom  in 
1736.  He  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Continent 
from  Austria  to  Italy,  from  France  to  London 
and  from  Bath  to  Dublin.  Then  back  again  via 
Vienna  to  St.  Petersburg,  there  to  paint  a  portrait 
of  Tsar  Alexander.  A  few  years  before  his  death 
in  181 1  he  once  more  took  up  his  abode  in  Lon- 
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'the  artist  as  sportsman,  with  attendant  and  dogs'  :  quadal  :  oil,  80  x  58  IN.  :  J.  O.  FLATTER 

COLLECTION  :  THE  FIGURE  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN  IN  THE  PICTURE  REPRESENTS  THE  ARTIST'S  SELF-PORTRAIT 


don :  George  Street,  Hanover  Square.  It  is  most 
probably  due  to  his  restlessness  that  Quadal's 
work,  in  spite  of  its  outstanding  merits,  failed  to 
make  a  lasting  impression. 

The  picture  illustrated  here,  The  Artist  as 
Sportsman,  was  in  the  Cowper  Collection,  Pans- 
hanger.  In  a  recent  Christie's  sale  of  part  of  the 
collection  it  was  listed  as  Wright  (of  Derby). 
The  fact  that  it  is  signed  and  dated  'M.  F. 
Quadal-pinx-1784'  had  been  overlooked  by  its 
former  owner.  The  figure  of  the  sportsman  in 
the  picture  represents  the  artist's  self-portrait.  A 
comparison  with  the  self-portrait  in  the  Uffizi, 
Florence,  convincingly  proves  this. 

Quadal  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  from 
1772  until  1793,  becoming  a  member  111  the 
latter  year.  Four  Academy  catalogues  together 
account  for  ten  paintings,  among  them  His 
Majesty  Reviewing  the  Artillery  on  Horseback.  So 
far  nothing  is  known  of  the  present  whereabouts 
of  these  pictures.  Some  may  have  found  their 
way  back  to  the  Continent.  A  picture  Emperor 
Joseph  II  Reviewing  his  Troops  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Austrian  Archduke  Albrecht,  two 
are  in  the  Academy,  Vienna,  and  one  is  in  the 
Budapest  Gallery.  In  London  in  1793  Quadal 
published  several  etchings  of  domestic  and  wild 
animals. 

Stained  Glass  Returns 

THANKS  largely  to  the  activities  of  public- 
benefactors  like  the  National  Art-Collec- 
tions Fund  and  to  a  few  generous  private  indi- 
viduals, works  of  art  in  Britain  often  rightly 
find  their  way  back  to  the  historic  buildings,  or 
to  particular  territorial  areas,  from  which  they 
should  never  originally  have  departed.  It  is 
therefore  particularly  pleasing  to  be  able  to 
record  the  recent  purchase  by  Warwickshire 
County  Council  of  an  important  panel  of  Eng- 


lish sixteenth-century  stained  glass  which  was 
originally  in  the  chapel  of  Compton  Verney. 
Whilst  it  is  not  possible  to  reinstate  this  panel  in 
its  original  setting  (the  chapel  is  now  used  as  a 
storeroom),  the  panel  has  returned  at  last  to 
Warwickshire  and  is  now  in  the  Warwick  Mu- 
seum. This  and  other  panels  were  sold  by  Lord 
Manton  at  Christie's  on  30th  July,  1931. 

This  particular  record  of  Warwickshire  social 
history  commemorates  the  alliance  of  Sir 
Thomas  Verney,  son  of  Richard  Verney  and 
Anne  Danvers,  of  Compton  Verney,  with  Alice 
Thame,  daughter  of  Edmund  Thame,  of  Fair- 
ford,  Co.  Gloucester,  and  sister  and  co-heir  of 
Sir  Edmund  Thame.  Also  shown  in  the  panel, 
and  behind  her,  are  her  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  all  kneeling. 

Galvanic  Goblet:  Paul  Storr 

SPECIAL  thanks  are  accorded  to  Dr.  N.  M. 
Penzer  of  Cambridge  in  the  foreword  to  the 
catalogue  to  the  present  London  Exhibition  of 
Royal  Plate,  described  by  Mr.  Charles  Oman  on 
pages  150  to  155.  To  assist  preliminary  research 
before  the  exhibition,  Dr.  Penzer  loaned  books 
from  his  silver  library  and  a  number  of  hitherto 
unpublished  manuscript  notes. 

Now  he  tells  me  that  new  information  has 
come  to  light  in  reference  to  exhibit  No.  93 : 
Goblet,  gilt  (height  5  in.),  1814;  Paul  Storr. 
These  facts  have  been  made  possible  firstly 
through  Dr.  Penzer's  wide  research  into  the  life 
and  work  of  Paul  Storr — his  book  on  this  silver- 
smith will  appear  shortly — and  secondly 
through  a  detailed  examination  of  the  inventor- 
ies compiled  by  Rundell,  Bridge  &  Rundell  in 
1832  and  by  Garrard  &  Company  in  1914. 

On  page  46  of  the  former  occurs  the  follow- 
ing item:  'A  very  small  Galvanic  Goblet,  with 
basso  relievo  of  the  Hours  around  the  body. 


From  Flaxman.'  This  corresponds  to  an  item  01 II 
page  3  of  the  latter:  lA  Small  Goblet  with  Basso  I 
relievo  of  the  Hours  round  the  Body.  Pau  l 
Storr,  1814.  5  oz.  4  dwt.' 

The  object  had  been  overlooked  by  E.  Alfred! 
Jones  (Gold  ami  Silver  at  Windsor,  191 1),  whql 
would  certainly  not  have  left  out  any  piece  de-;  ] 
signed  by  John  Flaxman,  had  he  encountered  it  I 
The  bowl  of  the  goblet  is  decorated  with  thretj 
floating  figures  of  the  hours.  These  are  linked  b\i] 
a  floral  garland,  and  the  foot  with  a  simple  ivyj 
scroll.  The  goblet  is  gilt,  except  for  the  outsidd 
of  the  lip.  On  the  foot  is  engraved  the  badge  o|| 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and,  underneath,  the  word] 
'Galvanic  Goblet'. 

The  credit  for  introducing  electro-plating, 
processes  is  usually  allowed  to  Arthur  Smee 
who  in  1840  published  the  results  of  his  expern 
ments,  which  were  at  once  taken  up  by  ElkingJ 
ton  &  Co.  It  is,  therefore,  of  some  interest  td 
find  that  this  silver  goblet  had  been  electricallyj 
gilt  three  years  before  the  birth  of  the  greafl 
scientist  surgeon.  In  any  event,  Smee  was  by  noj 
means  the  only  experimenter  in  this  line  in  1 840. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at) 
Glasgow  in  that  year,  Monsieur  Jacobi  presented 
samples  of  his  own  work.  The  Tsar  was  so  much] 
impressed  by  his  technique  that  he  was  given  the 
extraordinary  commission  of  gilding  electric  ally 
the  iron  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Isaac  at  St.l 
Petersburg. 

In  connexion  with  the  history  of  electro- 
gilding  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  following 
quotation  which  appeared  in  the  scientific  gossip) 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (XXI,  1805,  page! 
187)  as  follows:  'Galvanism  .  .  .  Volta  is  still| 
employed  on  electricity  ...  I  have  lately,  adds 
he,  gilt  in  a  complete  manner  two  large  silver 
medals,  by  bringing  them  into  connection,  by 
means  of  a  steel  wire,  with  the  negative  pole  of 
a  Voltaic  pile,  and  keeping  them,  one  after  the 
other,  immersed  in  ammoniuret  of  gold  newly 
made  and  well  saturated.' 

On  the  strength  of  this  report  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  some  English  electrician  worked  out 
a  practicable  technique  for  electro-gilding  and 
persuaded  the  Prince  Regent's  silversmiths, 
Rundell,  Bridge  &  Rundell,  to  take  it  up.  The 
goblet  bears  the  mark  of  Paul  Storr,  who  was  a 
partner  of  the  firm  and  executed  nearly  all  its 
work  at  this  date.  It  is  characteristic  that  the 
initiative  in  taking  up  the  new  process  was 
grasped  by  this  great  firm.  It  is  not  clear  why 
they  did  not  persevere  with  it.  Practical  silver- 
smiths had  long  wished  for  an  alternative  to  the 
traditional  mercurial  gilding,  which  is  injurious 
to  the  workman's  health. 

A  Naval  Museum:  B.W.I. 

DURING  the  past  three  years  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  English  Harbour  in 
Antigua,  British  West  Indies  (see  Connoisseur 
Year  Book,  1953)  has  been  raising  funds  to  re- 
store what  must  be  one  of  the  most  romantic 
and  historic  spots  in  the  Caribbean — the  eight- 
eenth-century naval  dockyard  in  the  English 
Harbour,  Antigua. 

Among  the  tasks  of  the  society  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a  museum  in  the  Admiral's 
House  in  the  dockyard.  This  is  the  house  which 
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^as  used  by  Nelson  and  other  famous  British 
dmirals  when  commanding  the  Leeward  Is- 
ands  Station  in  the  Napoleonic  and  American 
vars. 

Although  the  society  has  collected  some  in- 
eresting  relics  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
lenrunes.  including  prints  ot  the  old  dockyard, 
am  asked  by  Sir  Kenneth  Blackburn,  Governor 
ind  Commander-in-Chief  of  Antigua,  to  appeal 
"or  further  presentations.  These  will  help  to 
nake  the  museum  a  fitting  memorial  to  the 
ichievements  of  the  British  Navy  in  those  ditfi- 
rult  vears  which  culminated  in  the  great  victory 
it  the  Battle  of  the  Saints  in  1782. 

English  Art:  1100  1216 

TH  E  post-war  years  have  produced  a  popu- 
lar and  welcome  revival  of  the  study  of 
; English  art.  Whilst  a  number  of  scholars,  like 
Sir  Thomas  Kendrick,  Sir  Altred  Clapham  and 
Professor  Francis  Worm  all,  have  provided  a 
solid  understanding  of  Anglo-Saxon  art,  the 
period  which  followed  has  not  been  so  well 
served.  And  to  appreciate  and  understand  Eng- 
lish an  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  for  example,  it  is 
essential  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

In  English  Art:  1100-1216  (Oxford  University 
Press.  London,  37s.  6d.  net),  Mr.  J.  S.  R.  Boasc 
has  given  us  a  wholly  admirable  reference- 
work,  which  treats  of  the  full  development  of 
the  Romanesque  style  and  of  the  transition  to 
Gothic.  This  is  the  third  volume  to  appear  in  a 
series,  and  it  contains  all  the  most  up-to-date 
knowledge,  research  and  theories  which  have 
exercised  the  minds  of  mediaeval  art  historians 
in  recent  years.  English  Romanesque  art  has 
much  in  common  with  contemporary  work  in 
Northern  France :  and  it  is  not  long  before  Mr. 
Boase.  in  his  first  chapter,  analyses  some  cathe- 
drals of  England  of  the  period  in  comparison 
with  those  of  France.  Even  so  there  are  still 
many  Romanesque  problems,  especially  of  an 
iconographical  nature,  which  still  remain  to  be 
determined  and  recorded,  as  for  instance  the 
more  precise  iconographic  relationship  between 
the  English  Bibles  and  those  of  Italy.  France  and 
Belgium. 

To-day  only  the  west  front  and  a  fragment  of 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave  remain  of  Kelso 
Abbey.  Yet  in  1178  it  was  the  parent  house  of 
the  abbey  of  Arbroath  and  was  the  greatest 
monastery  in  Scotland.  Of  the  arts  as  practised 
in  these  northern  houses  little  is  known.  The 
Scottish  Reformation  vented  its  thoroughness 
of  destruction  on  a  heritage  that  can  never  have 
equalled  the  great  possessions  of  the  southern 
kingdom. 

One  document,  however,  survives  to  illus- 
trate something  of  the  painting  of  the  time.  The 
charter  granted  by  Malcolm  IV  in  11 59  to 
Kelso  Abbey  has  a  fine  initial  M  showing  David 
and  Malcolm  (see  page  190),  the  former  a 
bearded  figure,  closely  modelled  on  that  ot  the 
royal  seal  attached  to  the  charter,  while  Mal- 
colm, his  legs  crossed,  his  sword  King  on  his 
knees,  is  a  youthful  and  strongly  contrasted 
figure.  Between  them  is  a  pillar  formed  of  two 
interlaced  serpents.  Circular  lines  pattern  the 
drapery  and  the  style  is  that  of  the  mid-century 


in  England.  Not  only  does  this  initial  .\/ provide 
us  with  the  first  Scottish  royal  portraits,  but 
also  with  an  exactly  dated  and  admirable  speci- 
men of  Romanesque  art.  The  charter  itself  is 
now  deposited  by  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  in 
the  National  Library  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 

English  Room  at  Pittsburgh 

THESE  columns  have  already  announced 
(April.  1953,  page  41)  the  incorporation  of 
individual  nationality  rooms  in  the  great  Cathe- 
dral of  Learning  at  Pittsburgh  University,  Penn- 
sylvania. Undoubtedly  the  most  important  of 
the  eighteen  such  rooms  which  are  now  estab- 
lished there  is  the  English  Room.  This  is  con- 
structed in  the  English  Tudor  tradition  largely 
from  stone  and  panelling  salvaged  from  the  old 
House  of  Commons  in  London. 

I  am  now  able  to  report  a  further  gift  to  the 
room  from  Sir  Alfred  Bossom,  Bt.,  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Maidstone.  This  is  the  dated 
(1588)  fireback  and  the  pair  of  dated  (1596)  and- 
irons illustrated  on  this  page.  This  follows  the 
recent  gift  of  an  English  Royal  escutcheon 
(dated  16S8)  which  Sir  Alfred  took  to  Pittsburgh 
University  last  year  as  a  presentation  from  Mrs. 
George  Crawley. 

Now  Pittsburgh's  Chancellor,  Rufus  H. 
Fitzgerald,  tells  me  that  representatives  of  the 
Mellon  family  have  just  given  Si 5  m.  to  the 
University  to  be  used  to  develop  its  medical 
school.  In  time  this  will  no  doubt  become  one 
of  the  biggest  educational  centres  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Wanted:  An  American  Sideboard 

IT  is  not  easy  to  join  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America.  One  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  constitution  is  that  the  society  "shall  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  women  who  are  legitimately 


descended  from  some  ancestor  of  worthy  lite 
who  within  the  period  beginning  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  May  13,  1607, 
and  extending  to,  but  not  including,  the  Battle 
of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  served  one  or 
more  of  the  thirteen  original  Colonies'. 

Now.  to  augment  an  exhibition  of  American 
Colonial  furniture  which  the  Colonial  Dames 
have  organized  this  month  (opening  5th  May) 
at  the  Geffrye  Museum.  London,  I  am  asked  to 
appeal  for  the  loan  of  an  American  sideboard. 
Any  collector  possessing  an  important  ex- 
ample should  communicate  with  Mr.  R.  W. 
Symonds  (8  Shelley  Court,  Tite  Street,  London, 
S.W.3),  who  is  responsible  for  the  contents  and 
arrangement  of  the  display. 

Omission 

DUE  to  an  oversight,  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Symonds,  and  the  indebtedness  of  Mr. 
R.  T.  Joy  for  the  invaluable  help  and  expert 
advice  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Symonds  in  the 
composition  of  his  two  sections  therein  on 
English  walnut  and  mahogany  furniture,  were 
omitted  from  the  newly  published  Connoisseur 
Concise  Enc)'clop&dia  of  Antiques.  The  editor  ex- 
tends his  apologies  to  Mr.  Symonds  for  this  re- 
grettable, and  apparently  ungracious,  omission. 

Tribute  to  Augustus  John 

AUGUSTUS  EDWIN  JOHN  at  the  age 
.  of  seventy-five  is  a  giant  in  a  world  of 
lesser  men.  In  arranging  an  exhibition  of  his 
works  in  the  Diploma  Galleries,  the  Royal 
Academy  therefore  paid  tribute  to  one  of  its 
most  distinguished,  yet  one  of  its  most  unruly 
members.  It  was  an  exhibition  which  gave  a 
convincing  idea  of  the  great  range  of  John's 
talents,  from  the  early  paintings  to  the  late  sculp- 
ture. Continuous  artistic  vitality,  imaginative 
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'femme  tricotant'  :  renoir  :  ex  dr.  a.  char- 
pentier  collection  '.  sold  at  the  galerie 
charpentier,  paris,  on  the  thirtieth  march 

fecundity,  and  steadfast  sincerity  of  vision  were 
revealed  throughout  the  whole  gamut  of  his 
works.  On  this  page  is  reproduced  his  Head  oj 
Caspar.  This  was  not  included  in  the  Academy's 
exhibition;  although  it  was  on  view  at  Messrs. 
Arthur  Tooth's  London  galleries.  It  was  painted 
by  John  in  the  early  'thirties. 

Colour-plate:  Francis  Cotes 

IT  was  a  grievous  loss  to  art  of  the  period  when 
Francis  Cotes  (born  1726)  died  at  the  prime 
of  his  life  in  1770.  He  was  a  leading  artist  in 
crayons,  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 


'HEAD  OF  CASPAR' :  AUGUS'I  US  JOHN  :  CAN.  20  X  l6 
IN. :  EXHIBITED  BY  A.TOOTH,  BRUTON  ST.,  LONDON 


Royal  Academy  and  was  a  member  of  the  In- 
corporated Society  of  Artists.  There  is  a  portrait 
in  Greenwich  Hospital  by  him  of  Admiral  Lord 
Hawke.  The  subject  in  colour  on  page  181 
shows  his  portrait  of  Francis  (1743-94),  the  only 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  4th  Baronet  (171.6- 
97),  of  Bramcote  in  the  County  of  Warwick, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  his  first  wife.  It  is  signed  and 
dated  1764  (canvas  49^  by  39^  inches),  and  came 
from  the  collection  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  7th 
Baronet,  of  Ramsbury  Manor,  Wiltshire.  The 
picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Leger 
Gallery,  13  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i. 

Cover  Colour-plate  :  Boucher 

TO  English  taste,  nurtured  on  the  bucolic 
fantasies  of  Gainsborough,  Francois  Bou- 
cher has  always  been  a  sympathetic  figure.  The 
master  of  the  delicate  rural  idyll,  the  skilled 
commentator  on  the  kind  of  sophisticated  rural 
poetry  which  the  ancien  regime  has  hallowed,  he 
engaged  the  patronage  of  characters  as  diverse 
as  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  and  Walter  Pater. 
The  painting  which  is  reproduced  on  page  192, 
and  a  detail  in  colour  on  the  cover,  is  typical  of 
the  highest  nights  of  his  Virgilian  imagination.  A 
shepherd  lad  meets  a  cow  girl;  behind  there 
rears  the  imaginative  splendour  of  a  romantic 
landscape,  the  grassy  frond,  the  leaning  ruin,  but 
the  foreground  has  all  the  life  and  vitality,  all 
the  keenly  observed  detail  which  would  appeal 
to  an  English  artist.  The  stretching  toes  of  the 
enamoured  couple,  the  tear-filled  eye  of  the 
cow,  the  baroque  curve  of  the  animals'  horns — 
all  these  point  the  way  to  the  nature  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  to  the  enchanted  vision  of  Cons- 
table. Used  as  we  are  to  a  Boucher  who  con- 
fined himself  to  the  erotic  exercises  of  Par- 
nassus, we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that,  in  seeing  a 
boy  and  a  girl  come  to  some  sudden  idyll  on  the 
grass,  he  did  not  suggest  a  mythological  en- 
counter, but  was  content  to  leave  observation 
undcfiled.  The  emotional  as  well  as  the  textual 
authenticity  of  this  painting  is  admirably  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  the  artist  has  recorded,  in 
all  its  detail,  the  scar  on  the  shepherd's  right  eye, 
and  has  not  felt  himself  compelled  to  force  the 
difference  between  the  brown  skin  of  the  boy, 
and  the  pearly  radiance  of  the  girl,  into  a  melo- 
dramatic antithesis.  He  was  not,  after  all,  en- 
tirely bamboozled  by  the  slick  charms  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  this  painting,  which  is 
almost  exactly  two  hundred  years  old,  testifies 
not  only  to  his  skill,  but  to  his  sensibility.  It  is  in 
the  possession  of  Leonard  F.  Koetscr,  13  Duke 
Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i. 

Forty-nine  Meissen  Figures 

THERE  are  those  who  specialize  in  record- 
ing all  known  Meissen  figures.  For  that 
reason  I  have  set  out  below  the  complete  list  of 
forty-nine  splendid  Meissen  figures  which  have 
recently  been  presented  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Mu- 
seum, Cambridge,  by  Lord  and  Lady  Fisher 
through  the  National  Arts-Collection  Fund. 
The  figures  are  the  work  of  Kaendler,  Eberlein 
and  Reinicke,  and  represent  some  of  the  finest 
products  of  the  factory.  By  their  number  alone 
these  new  acquisitions  place  the  general  collec- 
tion of  Meissen  figures  at  the  Fitzwilliam  in  a 


MAPLEWOOD  TALLBOY,  ABOUT  I7IO:  LOANED  BY 
MRS.  C.  T.  O'CALLAGHAN  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  OF 
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AT  GEFFRYE  MUSEUM,  KINGSLAND  RD.,  LONDON 

special  class  in  England.  The  sets  of  which  these 
figures  were  once  a  part  consist  of  The  Nationals 
of  the  Levant,  the  Cries  of  Paris,  the  Miners,  Folk 
Types  and  others.  The  forty-nine  pieces  consist 
of  the  following : 

Bouchardon's  Cries  of  Paris:  'Provencal' 
(Street  Musician),  Kaendler  and  Reinicke  (c. 

1747)  ;  'Baker's  Boy',  Reinicke  (c.  1745);  'Hurdy- 
gurdy  Player',  Kaendler  (1747);  'Tinker,' 
Kaendler  (c.  1745);  'Map-seller',  K.  &  R.  (pos- 
sibly by  Reinicke  alone),  (c.  1745);  'A  Knife 
Seller',  K.  &  R.  (c.  1745);  'Girl  Selling  Fish',  K. 
&  R.  (possibly  by  Reinicke  alone),  (c.  1746);  'A 
Pedlar',  K.  &  R.  (c.  1747). 

Miners:  'Augustus  Rex'  (c.  1748);  'Mine 
Superintendent'    (c.    1748);    'Bandmaster'  (c. 

1748)  ;  'Two  Bandsmen'  (1748);  'Two  Silver- 
miners'  (c  1748):  all  by  Kaendler. 

Folk  Types:  'Vineyard  Proprietor'  (c  1744); 
'Peasant  Going  to  Market'  (c.  1744);  'Peasant 
Drinking  (A  Toper)'  (1744);  'Drunken  Fisher- 
man' (1744);  'Woman  Selling  Apples'  (1744); 
'Grape  Picker'  (1744):  all  by  Kaendler. 

Nationals  of  the  Levant:  'Persian  Man'  (c. 
1748);  'Persian  Woman'  (c.  1750);  'Albanian 
Soldier'  (c.  1750);  'Bulgarian  Man'  (c.  1750); 
'Bulgarian  Woman'  (c.  1750);  'Crimean  Tartar' 
(c.  1750);  'Hungarian  Gentleman'  (c.  1749); 
'Hungarian  Lady'  (c.  1748);  'A  Turkish  Lady' 
(c.  1750):  all  by  Kaendler  and  Reinicke. 

Miscellaneous:  'Marionette  Player',  Kaendler 
(1741);  'Woman  with  Baby  in  Cradle',  Kaend- 
ler' (1744);  'Well-armed  Pandur  (South  Slav- 
onic Policeman)',  Eberlein  (1743);  'Peasant  Sow- 
ing Corn',  Kaendler  (1744);  'Peasant  Woman 
with  Hen',  Kaendler  (1744);  'Birdcatcher', 
Kaendler  (1742);  'Birdcatcher's  Wife',  Reinicke 
(1744);  "Cello-player',  Kaendler  (c.  1745); 
Fisherman',  Kaendler  (c.  1748);  'Chef,  Kaend- 
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l  kuei,  or  food  vessel  '.  first  phase,  8i  in. 
!hi<;h  :  now  exhibited  by-  john  sparks,  london 

.er  (c.  1746);  'Lady  Chef,  Kaendler;  'Tyrolese 
Trinket  Seller',  Eberlein  (c.  1745);  'Gardener', 
Eberlein  (c.  1744);  'Gardener's  Wife",  Eberlein 

([1746);   'Figure  of  a  Cavalier',  Kaendler  (c. 

•1745);  'Lady  with  a  Falcon",  Eberlein  (1746); 
"Tyrolese  Trinket  Seller',  Reimcke  (1744); 
"Sportsman  with  Dog',  Reinicke  (1744):  'Lady, 

IPIaying  Mandoline',  Reinicke  (c.  1747). 

Entente  Cordiale 

THIS  year  will  be  commemorated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the 
entente  cordiale  between  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. Arrangements  for  the  occasion  are  being 
completed  by  the  Franco-British  Parliamentary 
Committee  in  consultation  with  Government 
officials  and  with  Franco-British  groups  in  the 
French  Parliament. 

Congratulatory  messages  were  exchanged 
between  the  nations'  leaders  and  Parliaments  in 
each  country  on  8th  April.  The  anniversary  will 
be  celebrated  in  Paris  on  24th  and  25th  May  and 
in  London  on  31st  May  and  on  1st  June. 

The  contents  of  the  June  number  of  The 
Connoisseur  will  be  almost  wholly  given  up  to 
French  art,  with  contributions  in  English  and 
French. 

Old  Masters  for  Canada 

THE  National  Gallery  of  Canada  has  ac- 
quired for  its  permanent  collection  an  im- 
portant group  of  paintings  from  the  Liechten- 
stein Collection.  Last  year  the  gallery  acquired 
from  the  same  collection  a  Rembrandt  and  two 
panels  by  Filippino  Lippi.  Now,  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  undertaken  on  its  behalf  by  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Agnew.  of  Thomas  Agnew  &  Sons, 
London,  the  National  Gallery  has  obtained 
Memlinc's  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  and  a  Donor,  the  Crucifixion,  by  Quentin 
Matsys,  The  Lacemaker,  by  Nicolas  Maes,  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute  and  the  Grand  Canal,  \renice,  by 
Francesco  Guardi,  and  Portrait  of  a  Prince  of 
Bavaria,  by  Bartel  Beham. 

Memlinc,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  early 
Hemish  painters,  has  not  hitherto  been  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada.  His 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Anthony  o  f  Padua  and  a 
Donor  is  one  of  his  most  beautiful  and  celebrated 
works.  It  is  dated  1472.  The  Crucifixion,  by 
Matsys,  has  recently  been  on  loan  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London.  The  Lacemaker,  by 
Maes,  is  dated  1655  and  belongs  to  this  artist's 
best  period,  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of 


Rembrandt.  There  is  a  red-chalk  study  for  the 
picture  by  Mies  in  the  Boymans  Museum. 
Rotterdam.  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  and  the 
Grand  Canal,  Venice,  is  a  late  work  by  Guardi, 
very  freely  painted  and  dating  from  the  1780's. 
Neither  Maes  nor  Guardi  has  been  represented 
before  in  the  Canadian  National  Gallery,  though 
it  possesses  several  fine  paintings  by  Canaletto. 
The  Portrait  of  a  Prince  of  Bavaria  by  the  German 
artist  Bartel  Beham  (1502-40)  was  painted  about 
1530,  at  the  same  time  as  Beham's  Ludwig  X  of 
Bavaria  in  the  Borghese  Gallery.  Rome.  All  five 
pictures  will  shortly  be  placed  on  view  in  the 
gallery. 

Innsbrucker  Plattnerkunst 

AN  exhibition,  Innsbrucker  Plattnerkunst,will 
.  be  held  at  the  Ferdinandeum  Museum. 
Innsbruck,  from  July  to  September.  It  will 
consist  of  armour  made  in  the  armouries  of 
the  Hapsburg  Emperors  at  Innsbruck  during  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  To  the  exhibition  from  the 
Tower  of  London  Armouries  will  be  going  six 
pieces  including  the  armour  presented  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  to  Henry  VIII. 

Diary  Date:  Goya  Drawings 

AN  exhibition  of  Goya's  drawings  has  been 
l\  planned  for  London  this  year.  It  will  be 
held  at  the  Arts  Council's  galleries  in  St.  James's 
Square,  probably  in  mid-June,  and  is  expected 
to  last  for  two  months.  Never  before  has  there 
been  a  display  of  this  artist  s  original  work  in 
England.  In  this  instance  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  drawings  are  promised  from  the 
Prado.  This  is  a  handsome  gesture  by  the 
authorities  there.  Serior  Martin  Herrero.  cul- 
tural counsellor  at  the  Spanish  Embassy,  tells  me 
that  the  great  Madrid  Museum  has  never  before 
allowed  so  many  of  its  treasures  to  be  shown 
abroad. 

Sir  Alec's  Romney 

IN  a  recent  address  to  London's  Women's 
Advertising  Club,  Sir  Alec  Martin,  managing 
director  of  Christie's,  spoke  of  his  most  exciting 
sale.  This,  he  said,  was  when  a  portrait  by 
Romney  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  late  Sir 
William  Bromley  Davenport,  uncle  of  Col. 
Bromley  Davenport.  M.P.  Lord  Duveen  asked 
Sir  Alec  to  bid  for  him.  Said  Sir  Alec:  'When 
the  bidding  reached  £60,000  I  began  to  sweat. 
But  I  made  the  winning  bid  of  £62,000.  I  tele- 
graphed Duveen  but  did  not  hear  from  him  for 
a  week.  When  at  last  he  wrote  it  was  to  say  he 
had  had  a  heart  attack  and  retired  to  bed.'  The 
picture  was  later  bought  by  Andrew  Mellon 
and  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  at 
Washington. 

Stourbridge  Glass 

A COMPREHENSIVEcoUection  of  Stour- 
bridge glass,  made  in  the  course  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  by  one  firm,  which 
has  been  added  to  the  public  collection  owned  by 
Stourbridge  Borough  Council,  has  been  opened 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Stuart,  chairman  of  Stourbridge 
Glass  Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  collection  was  bequeathed  to  the  town  by 
the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Richardson,  of  Wordsley 
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Hall.  Staffordshire,  who  died  in  1952.  It  num- 
bers about  three  hundred  pieces  made  in  the 
glass  houses  at  Wordsley  operated  by  the 
Richardson  family.  Some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  are  now  housed  in  two  display  cases  in  the 
Council  House  at  Stourbridge,  in  company  with 
a  cabinet  containing  nearly  a  hundred  pieces 
gathered  together  from  various  sources,  and  a 
smaller  showcase  of  contemporary  cut  glass. 

The  collection  has  been  catalogued  by  Mr. 
John  Northwood,  of  Brierley  Hill,  who  is  83 
years  old  and  has  had  over  sixty  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  glass  decorator,  works  manager,  and 
director.  He  hopes  that  further  gifts  and  be- 
quests of  locally  made  glass  will  be  made. 


TRADE  NEWS 


A  First  Phase  Kuei 

AN  important  exhibition  of  early  Chinese 
.  bronzes,  which  includes  examples  dating 
from  the  First  Phase  (up  to  c.  900  B.C.)  to  ones  of 
the  T'ang  period  (a.d.  618-906),  is  now  in  pro- 
gress at  John  Sparks  Ltd.,  128  Mount  Street, 
London,  W.i.  Many  of  the  pieces  shown  illus- 
trate various  forms  of  bronze  vessels  which  were 
used  either  as  food  or  drinking  containers.  Most 
ot  them  also  carry  fine  coloured  patination, 
varying  from  brilliant  emerald  green  and  rust 
colour  to  pale  green  and  turquoise. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  examples  is  the 
8f-inch-diameter  Kuei  shown  on  page  191. 
The  body  has  vertical  ribbing  and  two  decor 
bands,  and  the  neckband  embodies  whorls,  a 
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dragon  and  a  pair  of  T'ao  T'ieh  masks  in  relief. 
The  footband  has  alternate  whorls  and  quatre- 
foils.  From  the  mouths  of  the  pair  of  bovine- 
mask  handles  come  elongated  tongues. 

Frank  Marshall  Sabin 

THE  passing  of  an  important  member  of  the 
antique  trade  is  always  a  matter  for  deep 
regret.  It  was  especially  so  recently  upon  the 
announcement  of  the  death  in  London  of  Mr. 
Frank  Marshall  Sabin,  of  Park  House,  Rutland 
Gate.  Mr.  Sabin  was  born  in  1874,  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  and  dealers  in  Old 
Master  paintings,  especially  of  the  French  eight- 
eenth-century school.  He  started  his  business 
life  with  his  father,  the  late  Frank  T.  Sabin,  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  in  Bond  Street.  The  firm  of 
Frank  T.  Sabin  has  been  established  over  a  hun- 
dred years  and  moved  to  Rutland  Gate  after  the 
war,  as  a  consequence  of  their  Bond  Street 
premises  having  been  demolished  by  enemy 
action.  It  will  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Richard 
Sabin  and  Mr.  Philip  Sabin. 


Porcelain  Game  Birds 

F1  ROM  the  establishment  (7  Manchester 
Street,  London,  W.i,  and  at  46  East  57th 
Street,  New  York  22)  of  D.  M.  and  P.  Manheim 
comes  the  early  Derby  porcelain  box  and  cover 
in  the  form  of  a  game  bird  on  a  nest  here  illus- 
trated. It  is  one  of  a  pair.  The  birds'  feathers  are 
in  soft  shades  of  brown  and  pale  blue,  and  the 
nests  are  formed  of  raised  yellow  ears  of  corn 
with  green  and  brown  leaves  and  twigs.  The 
base  of  each  box  is  decorated  on  the  inside  with 
a  delightful  spray  of  coloured  flowers.  These 
pieces  stand  4f  inches  high  and  are  7+  inches 
long.  Date:  circa  1760. 

Scientific  Instruments:  Exhibition 

THE  acquisition  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Billmier  of 
London  of  the  greater  part  of  the  important 
collection  of  scientific  instruments  formerly  in 
the  ownership  of  M.  Henri  Michel  of  Brussels 
(as  reported  exclusively  in  The  Connoisseur, 
January,  1954,  page  188)  now  results  in  their 
public  exhibition  in  London.  The  collection  is 
being  shown  this  month  by  Frank  Partridge  & 
Sons  at  their  New  Bond  Street  galleries.  The 
one  hundred  and  fifty  instruments  shown  illus- 
trate the  advance  of  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  They  show  also  a  perfection  in  crafts- 
manship and  artistic  design  which  was  never 
equalled  in  later  periods.  There  are  twelve 
Oriental  and  nine  Western  astrolabes  included, 
and  a  number  of  superb  examples  of  the  work 
of  Erasmus  Habermel. 

News  in  Brief 

York  Festival:  The  1954  Mystery  Plays  and 
Festival  of  the  Arts  will  be  held  from  13th  June 
to  4th  July.  This  will  include  a  display  of  English 
mediaeval  alabaster  carvings  in  the  Art  Gallery. 

Edinburgh  Festival,  1954,  to  be  held  from 
22nd  August  to  nth  September,  will  include  a 
comprehensive  exhibition  to  mark  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Diaghilev's  death.  Mr.  Ian  Hun- 
ter, the  artistic  director  (23  Baker  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.i),  would  be  grateful  for  full  particu- 
lars from  anyone  owning  designs,  portraits, 
caricatures  or  documents  relative  to  the  Diaghi- 
lev  Ballet,  or  actual  clothes  or  characteristic 
furniture  of  the  period  1909  to  1929. 

Bath  Assembly:  Seventh  Bath  Assembly 
opens  there  in  May. 

Still  in  King  Street:  Walter  H.  Willson 
Ltd.,  the  well-known  dealers  in  Old  English 
silver,  have  moved  from  id  King  Street,  St. 
James's,  London,  W.i,  to  No.  15  in  the  same 
street. 

Phillips,  Son  &  Neale  (Blenstock  House,  7 
Blenheim  Street,  London,  W.i)  have  held  their 
15,000th  Sale  by  Auction. 

Railway  Exhibition  organized  by  Frank  T. 
Sabin,  Rutland  Gate,  London,  and  composed 
of  old  railway  prints  of  interest  and  importance, 
will  continue  for  some  time. 

Marlborough  Galleries,  9  Argyll  Street, 
London,  W.i,  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Young,  a  member  of  their  staff  for 
many  years  and  originally  one  of  the  founders 
of  Colling  and  Young,  Bird  Street  and  Wig- 
more  Street  (1900-1930). 
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THE  DINTEVILLES  BEFORE  THE  DAUPHIN  HENRI 

(CIRCA  1543) 


IN  'THE  JUDGEMENT  OF  SOLOMON' 


PAINTINGS  from  the  hand  of  Felix 
Chretien  (circa  1 5 10-79)  ar^  of  the  utmost 
academic  importance  and  rarity.  The  appear- 
ance and  recent  discovery  of  the  splendid  work 
bv  this  master,  shown  in  colour  on  page  146,  is 
therefore  an  event  of  singular  significance  in 
international  art  circles:  and  Sidney  F.  Sabin, 
of  3  Jubilee  Place,  King's  Road,  London, 
S.W.3,  must  surely  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  paintings  ever  to  have  been  in 
his  possession. 

Chretien  was  a  protege  of  Francois  de  Dinte- 
ville,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  whose  brother  Jean, 
Baillv  de  Troves,  commissioned  Holbein's 
Ambassadors  when  in  London  on  a  diplomatic 
mission.  The  Bishop,  too,  was  an  enthusiast 
for  the  art  of  painting,  which  indeed  he  prac- 
tised himself.  He  was  a  patron  to  many  artists — 
including  Primaticcio — whom  he  employed  to 
embellish  his  cathedral  and  other  churches  in 
his  diocese  as  well  as  his  various  chateaux. 
Chretien  as  a  choir-boy  in  Auxerre  Cathedral 
is  said  to  have  attracted  his  notice  by  the  deli- 
cacvof  his  hand  in  penmanship  and  in  painting. 
He  was  received  into  the  Bishop's  household 
to  become  his  secretary,  his  favourite  painter, 
his  constant  companion  and  eventually  his 
biographer. 

Their  association  was  thus  remarkably  close 
and  in  one  respect  it  was  unfortunate;  for  the 
Bishop,  a  forceful  and  energetic  character, 
alter  weathering  quarrels  with  the  Parlement 
de  Paris  and  with  the  mistress  ot  Francois  Ier, 
the  Duchess  d'Etampes,  incurred  the  hostility 
ot  the  Huguenots  who  revenged  themselves 
on  him  when  he  was  dead  by  breaking  into 
the  Cathedral  and  destroying  almost  even- 
work  ot  art  there  commissioned  by  him.  The 
episcopal  residences  were  destroyed  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and,  though  Chre- 
tien's fame  endured  locally,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  only  two  of  his 
pictures  were  known  to  exist — a  Stoning  of 
St.  Stephen  in  Auxerre  Cathedral  and  a  large 
triptvch  in  the  church  at  Varzy,  a  town  that 
was  formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Auxerre.  Na- 
poleon III  wished  to  buy  this  tripty  ch  as  a  pres- 
ent to  the  Empress.  But  his  offer  was  refused, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a 
copy. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Burlington 
Magazine  (April,  191 1)  Man-  F.  S.  Hervey  and 
Robert  Holland  were  able  to  identify  a  third 
work  by  Felix  Chretien.  This  picture,  depicting 
The  Dintevilles  before  Francois  I"  in  the  Charac- 
ters of  Moses  and  Aaron  Before  Pharaoh,  formerly 
attributed  to  Holbein,  was  painted  in  1537  as  a 
pendant  to  the  Ambassadors.  Recently  acquired 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at  New  York  it 
is  reproduced  in  Anthony  Blunt's  Art  and 


Architecture  in  France,  1500-ijoo  (Penguin 
Books,  London,  42s.  net).  Professor  Blunt  re- 
marks on  its  startling  technical  brilliance  and 
on  the  combination  of  northern  and  southern 
elements  unique  in  France  at  this  period. 

The  Moses  and  Aaron  Before  Pharaoh  is  indeed 
a  most  sumptuous  picture  and  the  newly  dis- 
coveredJudgement  of  Solomon  is  not  less  sumptu- 
ous. Here  again  is  a  mingling  of  influences :  the 
Roman  mannerists,  the  Fontainebleau  School, 
the  Franco-Burgundian  tradition  of  portrai- 
ture. Yet  the  effect  is  harmonious ;  for  this  dish 
of  mixed  ingredients  has  a  flavour  of  its  own 
and  the  flavour  is  French.  Here  is  France  caught 
at  a  moment  of  transition,  a  moment  at  which 
one  can  look  back  to  Fouquet  and  forward  to 
Poussin.  It  is  his  ability-  to  crystallize  this  mo- 
ment which  makes  Chretien  particularly  impor- 
tant among  the  native-born  French  artists  of 
his  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Judgement  of 
Solomon  is  his.  His  three  other  pictures  are 
dated  and  the  most  important  figures  can  be 
identified  by  the  inscriptions  placed  near  them 
or  on  the  hems  of  their  draperies.  Here  there  is 
no  date  and  there  are  no  inscriptions,  but  the 
features  of  the  Dinteville  brothers,  who  appear 
in  semi-Oriental  disguise  in  Moses  and  Aaron 
Bejore  Pharaoh,  can  be  recognized  among  the 
spectators  of  Solomon's  Judgement,  with 
other  faces,  too,  which  appear  not  only  in  the 
Pharaoh,  but  also  in  the  Martyrdom  of  Ste. 
Eugenie.  Moreover,  the  whole  composition  of 
the  Solomon  is  an  elaboration  of  that  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  Ste.  Eugenie  tripty  ch,  while 
the  freeze-hke  arrangement  of  heads  in  the 
background  with  the  boldly  designed  and 
dramatically  expressive  pattern  made  across 
the  middle  of  the  picture  by  the  hmbs  of  the 
principal  characters  can  be  seen  nowhere  else 
but  in  the  Pharaoh  picture.  The  rich  and 
varied  colours  are  again  characteristic,  with  the 
use  to  which  they  are  put  in  order  to  differen- 
tiate the  various  characters  and  to  achieve  a 
balanced  composition. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  is  of  great  interest. 
We  know  that  Jean  de  Dinteville  employed 
Holbein  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
friendship  with  Georges  de  Seive,  and  the 
Bishop  seems  to  have  employed  Chretien  in  a 
similar  way  to  perpetuate,  not  so  much  his 
friendships  as  his  quarrels,  so  that  the  justice  of 
his  cause  might  be  vindicated  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends  and  of  posterity.  Professor  Blunt  finds 
it  hard  to  believe  that  at  this  date  anyone  would 
have  dared  openly  to  identify  Francois  Ier 
with  Pharaoh.  But  Auxerre  was  in  those  days  a 
long  way  from  Paris,  the  Bishop  was  a  daring 
person  always  in  hot  water  and  the  Pharaoh 
and  Solomon  pictures  were  probablv  painted 


not  for  displav  but  tor  private  delectation. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  political  cartoons. 
The  Bishop's  younger  brothers  were  attached 
to  the  household  of  the  Dauphin,  his  brother 
Jean  to  that  of  the  young  prince  Charles,  Due 
d'Orleans:  and  all  were  involved  in  the  feud 
between  the  Dauphin's  mistress,  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  and  the  mistress  of  the  King,  Madame 
d'Etampes.  In  1539  all  of  them  were  banished 
from  France  on  a  vague  charge  of  High  Trea- 
son and  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Auxerre, 
with  its  rich  abbeys  and  other  appendages, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Pierre  de  Mareuil,  a 
creature  of  the  Duchess.  Three  years  later  Jean 
de  Dinteville,  backed  by  his  faithful  friend 
Charles  d'Orleans,  was  able  to  engineer  the 
Bishop's  return — but  only  at  a  price,  for  one 
rich  abbey  had  to  be  surrendered  to  de  Mar- 
euil. We  know  that  the  Bishop  resented  this 
arrangement  and  that  he  pleaded  his  cause  be- 
fore the  Dauphin  at  Fontainebleau :  and  as  Solo- 
mon bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Dauphin 
(the  future  Henri  II),  and  the  young  man  who 
carries  the  sword  of  justice  bears  an  equallv 
strong  one  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
helmeted  figure  who  holds  the  living  child  is 
undoubtedly  Jean  de  Dinteville,  while  the 
Bishop  stands  anguished  and  bare-headed  in 
the  background,  it  may  not  seem  too  fantastic 
to  suggest  that  the  rival  mothers  are  the  rival 
mistresses,  while  the  child  represents  the 
possessions  of  the  see  of  Auxerre  or  perhaps 
the  fortunes  of  the  Dinteville  familv. 

The  Bishop's  motto  was  Virtute  Fortuna 
Comes  and  his  emblem  was  a  figure  of  Fortune 
personified  as  a  woman  holding  a  cornucopia. 
The  motto  may  be  read  in  the  Pharaoh  picture 
and  the  emblem  appears  twice  over  in  the 
Solomon — in  the  win  statues  in  the  two 
niches.  It  is  notable  that  each  statue  has  its  left 
arm  broken  off  at  the  shoulder.  Fortune  has 
returned  to  the  Dintevilles,  but  she  comes 
maimed. 

The  tradition  that  this  fine  Solomon  came 
from  Brussels  in  about  1850  and  was  taken  to 
Ireland  at  a  later  date  receives  support  from 
the  fact  that  when  discovered  it  bore  a  label 
inscribed  Olantigh  Towers.  The  property  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  late  J.  S.  IV.  S.  Erie  Drax.  No. 
333.  There  was  a  gallery  of  Old  Masters  col- 
lected at  Olantigh  Towers,  Wye,  Kent,  by  one 
J.  S.  W.  S.  Erie  Drax,  after  whose  death  most 
of  the  pictures  were  sold  at  Christie's  from 
19th  to  21st  February,  1910.  Many  had  origin- 
ally been  bought  on  the  dissolution  of  cele- 
brated galleries;  thirty,  in  fact,  having  come 
(including  Giorgione's  Adulteress)  from  Lord 
North  wick's  collection,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber still  from  the  collection  of  Kins  Louis 
Philippe. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  CONCISE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ANTIQUES* 


I SUPPOSE  there  are  many  ways  of  writing 
a  review  about  an  encyclopaedia.  One  of 
them,  malicious  and  petty-minded,  would  be  to 
look  for  a  subject  which  had  been  deliberately 
omitted  by  the  compiler  and  proceed  to  rebuke 
hini  for  not  including  something  which  he 
warns  you  beforehand  is  outside  his  plan  of 
action.  Another  would  be  to  choose  a  word  or  a 
section  on  which  you  happen  to  have  a  little 
specialized  knowledge  and  then  to  split  hairs 
about  the  precise  meaning  given  to  it  or  to  a 
process — in  short,  reveal  oneself  as  both  silly  and 
pedantic.  A  third  way,  which  would  appear 
more  sensible  and  informative,  is  to  give  a  re- 
sume, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  range  of  the  book: 
indicating  what  it  sets  out  to  do  and  what  it 
does  not,  at  the  same  time  congratulating  all 
concerned  on  the  immense  amount  of  pains 
which  have  clearly  been  lavished  upon  so  lively 
an  omnium  gatherum  which,  by  its  very  nature, 
can  never  reach  perfection.  There  will  inevit- 
ably be  omissions  and  almost  as  inevitably  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  balance,  according  to  the  interests  of 
the  individual  reader.  Here,  then,  is  a  compila- 
tion of  primary  facts,  dates,  etc.,  for  collectors, 
mainly  for  beginners  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less 
invaluable  for  the  experienced :  for  who  is  there, 
except  in  a  very  limited  field,  who  knows  all  the 
answers  all  the  time?  Each  subject  is  introduced 
by  a  short  essay,  followed  by  a  glossary  of 
technical  terms — each  subject,  that  is,  except 
those  devoted  to  prints  and  drawings  and  paint- 
ing. I  venture  to  suggest  that  here  the  authors 
have  struggled  manfully  with  a  hopeless  task. 
Who  can  compress  the  French,  Spanish,  Dutch 
and  English  Schools  or  the  Italian,  Flemish  and 
German  Schools  into  a  dozen  pages  and  com- 
pletely convey  their  meaning?  I  look  forward  to 
an  encyclopaedia  of  painting  all  to  itself.  The 
formula  is  particularly  valuable  when  applied  to 
those  subjects  in  which  art  is  of  less  importance 
than  science.  Mr.  Lloyd's  analysis  of  Clocks  and 
Watches  is  particularly  fascinating,  because  in 
two  pages  of  simple  drawings  he  is  able  to  show 
us  the  essentials  of  clock  construction  and  guide 
us  through  the  mysteries  of  the  various  escape- 
ments. Moreover,  his  glossary  contains  this  kind 
of  information — it  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  all 
clockmakers,  but  opens  up  splendid  vistas  of 
mathematical  experiment  to  laymen.  'Chris- 
tiaan  Huygens,  who  invented  the  pendulum, 
discovered  that  the  truly  isochronous  swing  of  a 
pendulum  was  not  the  true  arc  of  a  circle  but  on 
a  cycloid.  The  course  of  the  latter  is  more  U- 
shaped  than  the  true  circle;  but  for  a  short  dis- 
tance at  the  bottom  of  the  swing  the  two  paths 
coincide.  Any  lack  of  time-keeping  due  to  a 
pendulum  swinging  beyond  this  common  path 
is  said  to  be  due  to  circular  error.'  The  section  on 
book-collecting  is  thus  enthusiastically  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  John  Carter:  'Book  Collecting  is 
at  once  the  most  various  the  most  sophisticated 
and  the  least  income-taxing  of  all  the  pursuits 


discussed  in  the  present  volume' :  and  after  that 
he  very  nearly  persuaded  me  that  the  rest  of  the 
book  was  not  worth  reading,  only  I  remembered 
in  time  a  book-collector  I  met  years  ago  who 
had  never  read  any  of  the  books  he  owned  and 
was  quite  shocked  when  I  expressed  surprise. 
Mr.  John  Hayward,  in  his  essay  on  Arms  and 
Armour,  marries  a  rapier-like  irony  to  the 
battle-axe  of  common  sense.  Few  of  us  could 
cope  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour  in  our 
restricted  quarters,  and  most  of  us  have  heard  so 
much  about  nineteenth-century  fakes  that  we 
are  genuinely  scared  of  even  an  eighteenth- 
century  rapier,  which,  after  all,  was  as  much  a 
dress  ornament  as  an  offensive  weapon.  But  let 
Mr.  Hayward  speak:  'What  might  be  called  the 
millionaire  phase  of  armour  collecting  lasted 
until  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II.  It  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  finest 
armour  in  existence  either  direct  to  America  or 
first  to  England  and  thence  to  America.  .  .  .  The 
pre-war  generation  of  collectors  which  ab- 
sorbed these  pieces  is  now  dying  out,  and  many 
of  them  are  coming  back  on  the  market  again, 
often  at  prices  far  below  those  they  fetched  be- 
tween the  wars.  The  appearance  of  fine  and 
authentic  weapons  in  the  sale-rooms  relieved  the 
fakers  of  one  of  the  more  tedious  tasks  of  their 
profession,  that  of  ageing  their  products.  A 
Dresden  faker  continued  over  a  period  of  some 
twenty  years  to  put  on  the  market  convincing 


JACOBITE  GLASS  WITH  PLAIN  STEM  ENGRAVED 
FORMALIZED  ROSE  &  BUDS,  JAY  :  'ENGLISH  GLASS' 


copies  of  the  fine  silver-mounted  Saxon  rapiers 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  authentic  examples 
of  which  were  at  the  same  time  being  disposed 
of,  though  only  in  small  numbers,  from  the 
Dresden  Collection.  These  are  the  most  danger- 
ous fakes  still  about  on  the  armour  market,  and 
any  Saxon  sword  or  rapier  with  hilt  of  blued 
steel  enriched  with  mounts  of  engraved  silver 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion.'  A  very  brief 
note  on  Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs  will  enable 
the  amateur  to  identify  the  various  types,  but  I 
looked  in  vain  for  a  hint  about  the  distinction 
between  old  and  new.  The  Jewellery  section  by 
Miss  Yvonne  Hackenbroch  is  a  model  of  its  kind 
— only  five  pages  and  four  plates — but  providing 
the  essential  facts  and  whetting  the  appetite  for 
more.  The  book  is  full  of  out-of-the-way  in- 
formation; and  perhaps  I  can  best  indicate  its 
range  and  variety  by  asking  a  few  questions. 
Did  you  know  that  with  the  invention  of  the 
rose  diamond  cut  in  Holland  shortly  after  1640, 
the  whole  character  of  jewellery  begins  to 
change?  Or — I'm  browsing  at  random — that 
the  Pewterers'  Company  of  London  had  a  right 
to  a  certain  proportion  of  Cornish  tin,  and 
farmed  it  out  to  its  members  and  to  Provincial 
Guilds?  That  in  the  late  Seventeenth  Century, 
glass  goblets  with  sturdy  baluster  stems  became 
fashionable  and  were  known  as  tall-boys,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury American  high-boy  (a  tall  chest  of  drawers 
mounted  on  a  commode  or  low-boy),  nor  with 
the  English  eighteenth-century  tallboy  (a  tall 
chest  of  drawers  mounted  on  another)?  That 
Pilgrim  furniture  is  a  general  term  used  to  de- 
scribe New  England  seventeenth-century  furni- 
ture? That  Birmingham  was  an  early  centre  of 
the  painted  enamel  trade? 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  while  this 
compilation  necessarily  leaves  out  a  great  deal, 
he  is  a  singularly  unimaginative  collector  who 
cannot  derive  much  pleasure  and  profit  from  it, 
particularly  as  each  contributor  provides  well- 
chosen  suggestions  for  further  reading.  I  would 
add  that  the  many  plates  are  most  helpful  and  of 
high  quality.  More,  please,  sir;  you  have  men- 
tioned some  deliberate  omissions  in  this  edition. 
As  to  one  of  them,  French  Furniture,  I  venture 
to  disagree  with  you.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  as 
highly  specialized  a  subject  as  you  suggest,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  seen  a  section  on  Chinese 
painting  and  Japanese  prints  and  also  a  word 
about  bronzes,  whether  early  Chinese  or  Re- 
naissance and  jades.  But,  to  be  sure,  this  is  not  a 
complaint,  merely  a  suggestion  which  might 
have  made  something  good  even  better.  If  the 
publishers  are  considering  a  second  edition,  these 
omissions  will  no  doubt  be  dealt  with  at  that 
time.  Meanwhile  the  almost  embarrassingly 
large  amount  of  editorial  space  given  to  this 
book  throughout  Great  Britain  must  surely  in- 
dicate an  early  companion  volume. — F.  D. 
*  London:  The  Connoisseur,  42s.  net. 
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ROYAL  HOMES:  By  Gordon  Narcs:  (Lon- 
don: Country  Life  Ltd.  18s.  net) 

THE  Royal  homes  dealt  with  in  this  well- 
produced  book  are  Buckingham  Palace, 
Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's  Palace,  Holyrood- 
house,  Clarence  House,  Balmoral  and  Sandring- 
ham,  a  very  mixed  bag  from  the  point  of  view 
of  architectural  or  historical  interest.  The  em- 
phasis having  been  placed  on  homes — that  is, 
buildings  actually  occupied  from  time  to  time 
by  the  present  Royal  Family — the  author  has 
had  to  make  the  best  of  a  very  unequal  group  of 
palaces.  He  has  skilfully  avoided  one  problem 
by  drawing  a  veil  over  the  interior  of  both 
Balmoral  and  Sandringham,  allegedly  on  the 
grounds  of  respect  for  the  privacy  of  the  Royal 
Family,  though  one  suspects  that  he  may  have 
had  other  and  equally  cogent  reasons  for  sup- 
pressing those  manifestations  of  nineteenth- 
century  taste,  in  which,  he  relates,  'a  large  part 
was  played  by  sporting  trophies  and  tartan 
curtains,  carpets  and  upholstery'. 

This  work  contains  ninety-three  pages  of 
plates,  accompanied  in  each  case  by  a  brief  but 
unexceptionable  introductory  text  on  the  lines 
of,  but  on  a  far  less  ambitious  scale  than,  the 
well  known  'Country  Homes'  series  of  the  same 
publishers.  The  majority  of  the  illustrations  are 
of  the  interiors  ot  the  various  palaces,  a  course 
which  is  fully  justified  by  the  relative  unfamiliar- 
ity  of  the  interiors  and  the  architectural  poverty 
of  most  of  the  exteriors.  The  greater  part  of  the 
interiors  date  from  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the 
only  earlier  ones  are  those  at  Holyroodhouse 
and  a  few  spared  by  Wyatt  in  his  drastic  recon- 
struction of  Windsor.  Even  St.  James's  Palace, 
which  looks  more  promising  from  the  exterior, 
was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  little  of  the  eighteenth-century 
interiors  remains. 

The  English  Royal  line  is  unfortunate  in 
possessing  no  great  baroque  palace  such  as  every 
petty  German  princeling  constructed  for  him- 
self during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  While  fine 


country  houses,  often  of  palatial  dimensions, 
were  springing  up  all  over  England,  the  Bruns- 
wick Kings  of  England  were  content  to  live  in 
the  most  modest  circumstances,  making  do  with 
Kensington  Palace,  Kew  Palace  and  the  then  far 
from  impressive  Buckingham  House.  The  Han- 
overians evidently  took  far  more  interest  in 
their  German  territories,  in  which  they  had 
worthy  palaces  at  Brunswick,  Hanover  and 
Herrenhausen,  all  of  them  destroyed  or  seri- 
ously damaged  in  the  last  war. 

If  there  are  few  important  eighteenth-century 
interiors  in  the  Royal  homes  which  form  the 
subject  of  this  book,  there  is  no  shortage  of 
fine  eighteenth-century  furniture.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  taste  of  George  IV,  who  was  respons- 
ible for  the  more  magnificent  furnishings  both 
at  Buckingham  Palace  and  at  Windsor,  that  the 
finest  pieces  should  have  been  of  French  rather 
than  English  origin.  With  the  exception  of  Holy- 
roodhouse, part  of  Windsor  and  the  Victorian 
erections,  it  is  the  Regency  style  that  predomi- 
nates in  these  Royal  homes.  His  architect,Wyatt 
or  Wyattville,  created  a  background  worthy  of 
England's  place  in  nineteenth-century  history, 
and  a  study  of  the  Windsor  interiors,  which  are 
so  well  represented  here,  may  go  some  way  to 
soften  our  judgement  of  the  man  who  refaced 
Windsor  Castle  with  a  stone  which  after  over  a 
hundred  years  still  shows  no  trace  of  patination. 
-J.  F.  H. 

FAMOUS  PAINTINGS:  An  Introduction  to 
Art  for  Young  People:  By  A.  E.  Chase: 
(London:  Macdonald  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1951.  18s. 
net) 

IF  children  need  an  introduction  to  art  through 
the  medium  of  a  book,  this  should,  in  theory, 
be  a  good  one;  for  it  will  encourage  them  to 
look  and  to  like  looking  at  pictures.  The  system 
chosen  by  the  author  of  comparing  an  illustra- 
tion in  colour  of  an  oil  painting  from  any  period 
with  two  or  three  smaller  monochrome  repro- 
ductions of  a  similar  subject,  but  from  widely 


differing  ages,  must  help  to  develop  growing 
critical  faculties  and  teach  children  to  grasp  the 
difficult  fact  that  taste  is  not  absolute.  Children 
are  not  interested  in  academic  issues :  they  want 
first  to  know  what  a  painting  is  about.  The 
author  has  therefore  provided  a  running  com- 
mentary on  what  each  painter  has  tried  to  tell 
in  relation  to  his  particular  background.  It  rep- 
resents an  interpretation  in  children's  terms  of 
each  artist's  aims  and  intentions.  But  far  from 
being  of  a  purely  narrative  nature,  it  embraces 
both  the  physical  and  spiritual  content  of  a  pic- 
ture. Quite  rightly,  though,  the  text  is  not  ex- 
pansive and  the  illustrations  are  numerous.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  their  quality  is  so  poor. 
The  colour  is  frequently  bad  and  the  smaller 
monochrome  reproductions  included  for  com- 
parative purposes  are  often  too  small  to  be  com- 
prehensible, particularly  in  cases  where  details 
from  a  large  picture  are  included.  However,  for 
children  out  of  reach  of  any  public  gallery,  this 
book  is  an  intelligent  introduction  to  art. — 
J.  H.  H. 

ARS  MUNDI  SERIES:  Edited  by  Jacques 
Lassaigne:  Degas — Robert  Rey:  El  Greco — - 
Jean  Cassou:  Rodin — Judith  Cladel:  Van 
Gogh — Jacques  de  Laprade:  (London:  Wil- 
liam Heinemann  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  each  net) 

IN  launching  yet  another  series  of  illustrated 
popular  art  biographies,  Messrs.  Heinemann 
can  hardly  be  said  to  fill  a  long-felt  need.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  El  Greco,  the  first  four 
titles  suggest  that  they  are  administering  'the 
mixture  as  before',  to  be  all-too-eagerly  de- 
voured by  those  who  live  in  rooms  adorned  by 
indifferent  reproductions  of  ballet  girls  and  sun- 
flowers. 

Nevertheless,  if  it  breaks  no  new  ground,  the 
all-round  competence  of  this  type  of  book  does 
nothing  to  detract  from  its  subjects  and  may 
well  be  the  starting-point  of  a  deep  and  lasting 
appreciation  of  the  great  works  of  the  past.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  equivalent  of  the  Promenade  Con- 
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cert,  which  gives  endless  pleasure  to  many 
through  the  performance  of  the  already  familiar. 

The  format  for  the  series  is  a  short  biography, 
an  index  of  the  illustrations,  a  bibliography  and 
approximately  a  hundred  plates,  mostly  in 
monochrome,  each  reproduced  on  a  page  meas- 
uring about  6  in.  by  4^  in.  The  index  to  the 
paintings  takes  care  to  state  (in  centimetres)  the 
sizes  of  the  originals,  but  it  also  reminds  us  that 
nearly  every  work  illustrated  is  in  a  foreign  col- 
lection, which  means  that  most  English  readers 
will  never  get  far  beyond  thinking  of  the  works 
in  terms  of  picture  postcards.  In  this  scale  no  re- 
production can  be  adequate,  and  the  finest  colour 
photogravure  (which  this  series  does  not  possess) 
would  go  not  much  further  than  the  mono- 
chrome plate. 

The  problem  of  colour  does  not  arise  with 
Rodin,  but  that  of  scale  is,  if  anything,  more  pro- 
nounced, and  almost  insoluble  with  a  camera. 
(Oddly  enough,  there  is  no  help  from  the  Index 
in  this  case.)  Some  attempt  has  been  made  by 
ingenious  lighting  to  reveal  the  three-dimen- 
sional qualities  of  the  sculptures,  but  there  are 
insufficient  studies  from  differing  viewpoints  to 
show  any  of  the  works  in  the  round.  'Modelling 
in  the  round',  writes  Judith  Cladel  ecstatically, 
'the  first  principle  of  good  sculpture'.  Seeing 
good  sculpture  in  the  flat  is  a  poor  substitute. 

All  the  biographical  notes  have  been  trans- 
lated from  the  French  and  have  a  certain  con- 
gruity  with  the  reproductions  in  that  they  lack 
the  fire  and  brilliance  of  originals.  Jean  Cassou's 
commentary  on  El  Greco  is  scholarly,  and  treats 
more  of  ideas  than  of  incidents. 

That  on  Van  Gogh,  as  might  be  expected, 
teems  with  biographical  detail,  while  those  on 
Degas  and  Rodin  are  based  more  closely  on  the 
study  of  individual  works. 

All  attempts  to  encourage  a  taste  for  beautiful 
things  are  praiseworthy,  and  if  this  series  creates 
in  any  of  its  readers  a  desire  to  see  more  original 
paintings  and  sculptures,  it  is  to  be  welcomed. 
The  danger  is  always  present  that  an  affection 
for  the  diminutive  form  may  become  the  sub- 
stitute for  an  appreciation  of  the  real  work  of 
art.— D.J.  H. 

JOHN  SELL  COTMAN,   1782-1842:  By 

Victor  Rienaecker:  (Leigh-on-Sea :  F.  Lewis 
Ltd.  £7  7s.  net) 

A COMPREHENSIVE  book  on  John  Sell 
Cotman  was  badly  needed,  and  Victor 
Rienaecker  has  well  fulfilled  this  need.  The  last 
full  work  was  Kitson's  book  published  some 
twenty  years  ago:  and,  scholarly  as  this  was,  it 
lacked  a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Cotman 's 
works,  record  of  sales,  etc.  In  fact  Kitson's  book 
was  a  very  interesting  story  of  Cotman's  life  and 
art,  but  in  no  sense  a  catalogue  raisonne.  Mr.  Rie- 
naecker, in  his  work,  has  done  for  Cotman  what 
Collins  Baker  did  for  Cromc. 

I  always  think  the  most  valuable  part  of  a 
book  on  any  artist  is  firstly  the  catalogue  and  the 
illustrations,  and  secondly  the  biographical 
chapters.  The  criticism,  while  interesting  and 
instructive,  is  after  all  only  one  man's  point  of 
view:  the  main  purpose  of  the  writer  should  be 
to  let  the  pictures  speak  for  themselves. 


In  Mr.  Rienaecker's  biographical  chapter  the 
story  of  Cotman's  life  and  work  is  told  as  fully 
as  anyone  needs,  and  as  interestingly  as  it  has 
ever  been  told.  His  chapter  of  'Appraisal',  while- 
scholarly  and  full  of  deep  thought,  is  rather  too 
verbose,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  but  it  is  obviously 
written  by  a  great  Cotman  enthusiast.  I  often 
wonder  what  an  artist  would  think  if  he  re- 
turned and  read  the  ideas  which  critics  put  into 
his  mind!  I  think  perhaps  he  would  be  highly 
amused ! 

The  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  well  pro- 
duced, but  more  care  should  have  been  taken 
to  ascertain  the  present  ownership.  In  many 
cases  the  pictures  changed  hands  a  considerable 
time  ago,  including  the  first  two  colour-plates, 
which  were  passed  from  the  Nettlefold  to  the 
Colman  Collection  before  the  war  and  are  now 
in  the  Norwich  Museum. 

Mr.  Rienaecker's  work  does  something,  al- 
though not  enough,  to  draw  attention  to  Cot- 
man's oils,  which  to  my  mind  have  been  neg- 
lected in  the  past.  The  book  at  7  gns.  is  not 
cheap,  but  it  is  good  value:  and  if  it  helps  a 
collector  or  a  dealer  to  identify  even  one  ex- 
ample of  Cotman's  work  it  is  money  well 
spent. — M.  L. 

REMBRANDTS  WITHIN  REM- 
BRANDTS:  By  Janos  Plesch:  (London: 
Simpkin  Marshall  Ltd.,  1953.  42s.  net) 

IN  this  book  Professor  Plesch,  a  doctor,  ad- 
vances the  theory  that  Rembrandt  suffered 
from  syphilis.  Naturally  the  proofs  adduced  for 
this  novel  theory  can  be  judged  by  medical  men 
only.  However,  the  author  also  produces  com- 
pletely new  readings  of  Rembrandt's  pictures, 
as  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  illness  affected  the 
painter  in  such  a  way  that  his  works  are  filled 
with  (what  Dr.  Plesch  calls)  'subordinate 
figures'.  Take,  for  example,  the  famous  engrav- 
ing Faust  in  his  Study.  It  is  not  only  what  we  have 
always  perhaps  rather  naively  assumed  it  to  be: 
a  magician  or  scholar  watching  a  magic  disk. 
Turn  it  upside  down  and  an  'Oriental  carrying  a 
heavy  burden'  will  lumber  into  the  picture, 
'two  astonished  faces'  are  supposed  to  look  on, 
and  an  'Angel  with  outstretched  arms'  dis- 
appears horrified  through  the  window.  If  turn- 
ing upside  down  does  not  reveal  the  puzzle  pic- 
tures, look  at  it  through  your  legs;  if  you  are 
still  unsuccessful,  but  young  and  agile,  try  to 
stand  on  your  head.  The  game  is  not  easy  and 
there  seem  to  be  no  prizes,  but  the  author  has 
provided  for  our  enlightenment  a  kind  of 
Baedeker  to  Rembrandt's  Wonderland  (page 
24  ff.).  Here  we  learn  that  a  'beard  will  often  be 
found  to  contain  animals,  such  as  goats  and 
dogs,  generally  poodles  or  terriers'.  Who  would 
have  dreamed  that  Rembrandt  and  Edward 
Lear  are  really  so  close  to  each  other,  and  that 
the  Old  Man  with  a  Beard  is  a  kind  of  cousin  to 
some  Rembrandt  figure?  What  a  fascinating 
new  field  for  dissertations !  'Poodles  in  Beards 
and  Wrens  in  Moustachios  from  Rembrandt  to 
Picasso.'  Of  course,  Hamlet's  disquisition  on 
cloud  formations  should  be  taken  into  account 
too:  but,  alas,  we  all  know  that  the  prince  was 
pulling  Polonius's  leg.  After  reading  this  book 


we  are  left  wondering  whether  Professor  Plesch 
has  chosen  for  himself  the  role  of  Hamlet  or 
Polonius. — L.  D.  E. 

THE  GREEK  SPIRIT  IN  RENAISSANCE 
ART:  By  Lucie  Simpson:  (London:  The 
Ettrick  Press,  1953.  18s.  net) 

TT  would  probably  be  wisest  to  consign  this 
A  book  to  the  well-merited  limbo  of  oblivion, 
were  it  not  a  reviewer's  duty  to  warn  prospective 
readers  lest  they  think  a  book  for  which  they 
are  charged  18s.  must  by  virtue  of  its  price  be  a 
serious  work.  Miss  Simpson  is  so  ill-equipped 
for  dealing  with  her  chosen  subject  that  any 
argument  with  her  seems  quite  impossible  and 
her  book  abounds  in  the  kind  of  mistakes  which 
would  be  unpardonable  even  in  a  schoolboy's 
essay.  Since  the  publishers  have  the  effrontery  to 
state  (on  the  jacket)  that  this  is  a  book  'to  be  read 
and  re-read'  it  is  just  as  well  to  give  here  one 
short  extract  from  the  kind  of  chaos  to  be  found 
in  it,  with  an  assurance  to  the  incredulous  that  it 
is  taken  verbatim  from  page  192  of  Miss  Simp- 
son's text:  'Visiting  England  in  1527,  Holbein 
was  introduced  by  Erasmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
at  the  moment  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  result  was  the  portrait  of  the 
King  with  which  most  people  are  familiar — one 
of  the  artist's  finest  works.  Holbein's  and  his 
contemporary  Diirer's  sympathy  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  may  account  for 
their  not  attaching  the  same  importance  to 
values  and  ideals  which  influenced  Italian  artists. 
Similarly  with  the  Flemish  painters  Hubert  and 
Jan  van  Eyck.  In  addition  to  ranking  very  high 
as  artists,  they  have  the  distinction  of  being  the 
discovers  [sic]  of  oil  as  a  medium  for  painting. 
Jan  van  Eyck,  more  than  his  great  master  Rubens 
and  other  painters  of  the  time,  was  largely  in- 
fluenced by  ideals  to  which  the  Italians  had 
aspired.  On  the  advice  of  Rubens,  he  visited 
Venice  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Titian,  Veronese  and  Giorgione.' 
Quel giorno  piii  non  vi  leggemmo  avante. — L.  D.  E. 

JERUSALEM:  THE  EMANATION  OF 
THE  GIANT  ALBION:  By  William 
Blake :  With  a  Foreword  by  Geoffrey  Keynes : 
(London:  published  by  the  Trianon  Press  for 
the  William  Blake  Trust.  3  guineas) 

TO  anyone  with  no  more  than  an  average 
knowledge  of  Blake  and  his  work,  'Jeru- 
salem' is  the  name  of  a  poem  describing  the 
destiny  of  England's  green  and  pleasant  land, 
set  to  music  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry  and  sung  on 
patriotic  occasions.  Though  the  title  of  this  book 
refers  to  the  same  visionary  country,  its  mood 
and  its  associations  could  hardly  be  more  differ- 
ent. The  gentle  poet  is  here,  but  so  is  the  fiery 
prophet:  English  names  and  places  appear 
among  those  of  Old  Testament  prophets  and  in 
the  Holy  Land.  The  text  is  crowded  and  con- 
fused, for  as  the  chairman  of  the  William  Blake 
Trust  has  written  elsewhere:  'Blake  was  not  just 
making  a  picture  book  ...  he  was  embodying 
in  these  pages  his  final  attempt  to  present  in 
poetic  form  the  mental  conflicts  he  himself  had 
suffered.'  For  this  reason  he  'did  not  find  it  pos- 
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sible  to  express  his  message  in  terms  which  could 
easily  be  understood.' 

But  it  is  not  so  much  with  the  content  as  with 
the  form  of  'Jerusalem'  that  we  are  concerned 
here.  Of  it  Blake  wrote  in  1827:  'to  print  it  will 
cost  my  time  the  amount  of  twenty  Guineas. 
One  I  have  finished.  It  contains  100  plates  but 
it  is  not  likely  I  shall  get  a  customer  for  it.'  Only 
one  fully  illuminated  version  survives — the 
"Stirling'  copy,  which  has  already  been  pub- 
lished by  the  William  Blake  Trust  in  a  limited 
edition.  The  present  work  is  a  companion 
volume  and  reproduces  one  of  the  four  surviv- 
ing editions  in  black-and-white — the  'Rinder' 
copy. 

Like  its  coloured  predecessor,  this  facsimile 
was  produced  in  Paris,  where  its  present  owner 
allowed  it  to  be  deposited.  It  is  in  every  way  a 
remarkable  feat  of  reproduction.  Only  familiar- 
ity with  the  original  can  beget  a  true  appraisal, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Blake's  con- 
ception of  the  decorated  page  is  vividly  re- 
stated here.  His  illustrations  are  powerful  but 
never  out  of  balance,  rhythmic  but  never  dis- 
turbing to  the  flow  of  his  own  exquisitely  con- 
sistent writing. 

The  facsimile  occupies  half  the  book,  the  re- 
mainder being  devoted  to  a  typographical  re- 
print of  the  poem  with  lines  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  facsimile  plates.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  unique  frontispiece  in  colour 
which,  as  well  as  forming  a  graphic  introduction 
to  the  poem,  is  of  special  antiquarian  interest 
since  it  bears  a  text  subsequently  erased  by 
Blake  from  his  copper  plates  and  not  found  in 
any  other  edition. 

Blake  enthusiasts  will  learn  with  pleasure  that 
the  William  Blake  Trust  is  planning  more 
facsimile  publications  of  this  high  order. — A.  S. 

JAPANESE  MASTERS  OF  THE  COLOUR 
PRINT:  By  J.  Hillier:  (London:  Phaidon 
Press.  jTi  17s.  6d.  net) 

THE  popularity  of  the  Japanese  colour-print 
seems  to  have  conformed  to  something  like 
a  twenty-five-year  cycle.  The  years  1 875-1900 
were  the  pioneer  period,  with  France  well  in  the 
lead  among  Western  amateurs.  By  1900  there 
was  already  a  considerable  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  number  of  notable  collections  had 
been  formed.  The  period  1900-1925  saw  the  cul- 
mination of  this  growing  interest,  with  America 
strongly  challenging  French  supremacy  in  the 
field.  Japanese  colour-prints  became  quite  a  cult. 
Sales  were  held  regularly  in  the  foremost  auc- 
tion-rooms, and  the  volume  of  literature 
swelled.  In  England  it  was  the  heyday  ot  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  and  taste  and  fashion 
in  art  are  often  tied  to  politics,  whatever  the 
purists  may  say.  Towards  the  end  ot  this  period, 
in  1923,  came  the  publication  of  Japanese  Colour 
Prints  by  the  late  Sir  Laurence  Binyon  and 
Major  O'Brien  Sexton — almost  the  last  and 
most  authoritative  study  of  the  subject  to  appear. 
For  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  popularity  of 
Japanese  art  declined  steadily,  reaching  its  nadir, 
not  unnaturally,  during  the  recent  war. 

If  our  quarter-century  theory  is  to  be  main- 
tained, we  must  suppose  that  the  tide  has  now 


turned  once  again.  There  are,  indeed,  signs  that 
this  is  the  case.  Successful  exhibitions  of  Japanese 
colour-prints  were  held  by  the  Arts  Council  in 
1948  and  1952,  and  three  notable  displays  of 
them  have  been  recently  staged  by  the  British 
Museum.  And  now  the  Phaidon  Press,  which 
has  already  won  a  high  reputation  in  the  field  of 
European  painting  by  a  series  of  books  combin- 
ing high  quality  with  reasonable  price,  has 
published  a  volume  on  the  Japanese  colour- 
print  in  which  these  two  characteristics  are  once 
again  happily  blended. 

This  handsome  book  contains  no  fewer  than 
ninety-three  reproductions,  of  which  twenty- 
one  are  in  full  colour.  The  standard  of  these  is 
high.  The  plates  are  well  chosen,  hackneyed 
examples  like  Hokusai's  Wave  and  Hiroshige's 
Rocket  being  excluded,  and  many  little-known 
but  scarcely  inferior  works  introduced.  The 
'correct'  view  of  Japanese  colour-prints,  that  is, 
a  predilection  for  the  Primitives  and  an  insis- 
tence on  a  decline  from  1800  onwards,  is  re- 
flected in  the  proportionate  range  of  the  illustra- 
tions— sixty-seven  up  to  1800  to  twenty-six  for 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  But  the  'new  collector' 
to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  'general  art-lover', 
the  book  is  dedicated  in  the  Foreword,  will  find 
that  for  every  eighteenth-century  print  he  en- 
counters in  real  life  there  will  be  at  least  a  dozen 
from  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  book  also 
includes  142  reproductions  of  signatures — a 
most  welcome  feature. 

Mr.  Hillier's  text  is  by  intention  purely  intro- 
ductory, and,  as  such,  is  eminently  successful. 
Public  unfamiliarity  with  Japanese  art  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  so  great  as  he  supposes,  at  least 
superficially.  For  the  last  seventy-five  years, 
Japanese  exports  have  made  most  of  us  familiar 
'on  many  a  vase  and  jar,  on  many  a  screen  and 
fan'  with  cherry-blossom,  Fuji-yama  and  geisha- 
girls.  But  this  superficial  familiarity  will  not 
carry  us  far  towards  a  just  appreciation:  and  it  is 
at  this  point  that  Mr.  Hillier  comes  to  our 
rescue.  For,  unlike  most  writers  on  the  subject, 
he  devotes  a  considerable  proportion  of  his 
space  to  the  social  and  cultural  background  of 
the  prints.  He  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  people  who 
originally  bought  them  for  a  few  coppers,  of  the 
life  they  led,  of  their  amusements — festivals,  the 
theatre  and  the  Yoshiwara — and  of  their  sur- 
roundings in  the  teeming  city  of  Yedo.  This  is 
all  of  the  greatest  value  to  both  the  'general  art- 
lover'  and  the  'new  collector',  whose  interest, 
thus  aroused,  will  quickly  send  them  to  the  ref- 
erence libraries  in  pursuit  of  signature-variations, 
publishers'  marks,  censors'  seals  and  all  the  other 
technicalities  that  must  be  mastered  as  one's 
study  of  the  subject  advances. 

The  text  and  the  captions  to  the  plates  contain 
some  minor  misprints  or  errors,  chiefly  in  the 
spelling  of  Japanese  words  and  names,  such  as 
makemono  for  makimono  (pages  7,  16),  and  there 
is  some  misplacement  of  accents.  Plate  35  rep- 
resents the  battle  of  Ichi-no-tani,  not  Yashima, 
and  on  Plate  43  the  names  of  the  two  actors 
should  read  Ichikawa  Yaozo  and  Sakata  Han- 
goro;  both  these  errors  have  been  inherited 
from  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  Plate  78, 
being  signed  'Ichijusai  Kunisada'  and  seal-dated 
to  1852,  must  be  by  Kunisada  II.  and  represents, 


not  the  Cat-monster  of  Okabe,  but  a  meta- 
morphosis of  the  nun  Miochin,  a  character  in 
the  stage  version  of  Bakin's  novel  Hakkenden. 
'Nineteenth  Century'  (page  22)  is  clearly  a  slip 
for  'Eighteenth'. 

But  these  are  trifling  details.  The  book  is  a 
delightful  and  enlightening  one,  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  amateur  and  'expert'  alike.  Both 
Mr.  Hillier  and  the  Phaidon  Press  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  successful  outcome  of  their 
joint  venture. — B.  W.  R. 

L'ARCHITETTURA  DEL  MEDIOEVO 
IN  SARDEGNA:  By  Raffaello  Delogu: 
(Roma:  La  Libreria  dello  Stato.  Lire  10,000) 

THIS  book  by  Professor  Delogu,  produced 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Italian  Ministry  of 
Education,  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  on  the 
regional  architecture  of  Italy.  Nobody  who  has 
seen  the  handsome  volume  will  be  inclined  to 
doubt  that  it  will  remain  the  standard  work  on 
the  church  architecture  of  Sardinia  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  Aragonese  conquest  of  the 
island  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  text,  and  the  exhaustive  bibliographical 
sections  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  are  intended 
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for  the  student.  What  will  mainly  appeal  to  the 
amateur  are  the  plates — over  200  in  number — ■ 
which  reveal  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  fascinating 
detail  which,  one  suspects,  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  all  but  few. 

After  dealing  with  the  Roman  remains — com- 
paratively few  in  number  as  Sardinia  was  treated 
as  conquered  territory,  whose  function  it  was  to 
furnish  large  supplies  of  corn — the  author  traces 
the  development  of  an  indigenous  Byzantine 
style  which  flourished  until  the  advent  of  the 
Pisans  whose  Romanesque  cathedrals  and  basili- 
cas rival,  in  their  sombre  splendour,  the  build- 
ings of  the  mainland.  The  final  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  such  great  Gothic  edifices  as  the  cathe- 
dral of  Oristano  and  the  church  of  S.  Maria  di 
Castello  at  Cagliari. 

The  second  volume  in  the  series  will  have 
Calabria  as  its  subject.  While  Sardinia  is  per- 
haps not  so  readily  accessible  to  the  average  tour- 
ist this  new  volume  should  be  of  great  benefit  to 
all  the  travellers  who  believe  in  Victor  Berard's 
dictum  'il  n'est  jamais  inutile  de  bien  com- 
prendre  pour  mieux  admirer'. — H.  G. 

ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  CUT  GLASS, 
1750-1950:  By  E.  M.  Elville:  (London: 
Country  Life  Ltd.,  1953.  95  pages,  62  illustra- 
tions on  16  Plates.  25s.  net) 

MR.  ELVILLE'S  book,  after  a  brief  his- 
torical introduction,  has  a  chapter  on  the 
processes  of  cutting  and  engraving,  two  on  the 
Eighteenth  Century  in  England,  and  one  on 
Irish  glass,  1750-1850.  These  are  followed  by 
chapters  on  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  on 
modern  times,  which,  for  reasons  of  space,  can- 
not be  considered  here.  This  is  the  first  book  to 
deal  with  a  specialized  branch  of  English  glass, 
and  the  subject  is  sufficiently  self-contained  to 
make  it  susceptible  of  a  separate  treatment.  Mr. 
Elville's  initiative  in  carrying  the  story  up  to 
modern  times  is  welcome,  for  the  Nineteenth 
Century  is  as  yet  relatively  unexplored  ground, 
whatever  view  may  be  entertained  of  the  artistic- 
worth  of  its  products.  Also  welcome  is  a  chapter 
mainly  on  chandeliers  and  candelabra,  which 
have  hitherto  been  sadly  neglected  by  writers  on 
glass. 

It  has  now  become  almost  a  commonplace 
that  the  late-eighteenth-century  florescence  of 
cut  glass,  at  one  time  thought  of  as  the  great 
early  period  of  the  art,  was  in  fact  not  the 
golden,  but  the  silver,  age  of  glass-cutting.  Mr. 
Elville  seems  uncertain  in  this  matter.  His  lower 
limit  is  1750,  and  he  speaks  of  the  'beginnings 
(sc.  of  English  cut  glass)  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century'  (page  9).  But  he  can  also 
advance  the  view  (page  19)  that  'cutting  had 
obviously  become  a  well  established  means  of 
decoration  long  before  the  turn  of  the  half- 
century'.  This  is  the  only  possible  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  collected  and 
assessed  by  Francis  Buckley  and  W.  A.  Thorpe 
— evidence  reasonably  summarized  by  Mr.  El- 
ville. (But  it  is  a  sad  omission  in  a  book  of  this 
character  that  the  writer  fails  to  acknowledge 
the  sources  from  which  he  derives  so  much  of 
what  he  writes.  F.  Buckley,  in  his  pioneer  study 
Old  English  Glass,  collected  the  printed  sources 


which  served  as  a  basis  for  W.  A.  Thorpe's 
brilliant  evaluation  in  his  History  of  English  and 
Irish  Glass,  and  in  two  articles  contributed  to 
this  periodical  (October  and  November,  1930). 
Buckley's  work  is  mentioned  on  page  9,  but  the 
title  of  his  book  is  not  quoted  there.  These 
omissions  are  the  more  culpable  in  a  book 
without  a  bibliography.) 

In  his  chapter  on  'The  Cut  Glass  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century'  the  author  divides  his  material  by 
types  of  glasses,  and,  although  this  procedure  has 
certain  obvious  advantages  for  the  collector,  it 
is  repetitious  and  hampers  a  clear  exposition  of 
how  cutting  developed  stylistically.  This  lack  of 
clarity  is  not  improved  by  the  author's  some- 
times careless  writing,  as  when  he  says  of  a 
chandelier  (pages  55-6)  'six  heavily  notched 
branches  springing  from  a  bowl  with  knopped 
stem  and  domed  foot'  (?  a  misprint),  or  appears 
to  contradict  himself  (e.g.  "concerning  'label  de- 
canters' on  page  42,  or  'lustres'  on  pages  53  and 
54).  Carelessness  is  also  evident  (page  51)  in  a 
misprint  (1758  for  1788)  which  makes  hay  of  the 
argument  concerning  the  dating  of  chandeliers. 
Even  so,  the  argument  is  based  on  a  misconstruc- 
tion; for  the  letter  from  Perry  and  Parker  to  a 
customer  (first  quoted  by  H.J.  Powell  in  1923) 
was  written  in  1804,  and  the  passage  in  question 
contrasts  the  contemporary  fashion  of  plain 
branches  with  that  reigning  in  1788.  Mr.  Elville 
appears  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  enamel  in  1777.  He  states  that  'manufac- 
ture of  enamel  glass  virtually  ceased';  yet 
Michael  Edkins's  ledger  shows  that  there  was 
virtually  no  diminution  of  production,  at  least 
in  the  Bristol  glass-houses.  The  amount  of 
enamel  in  an  opaque-twist  stem  was  in  any  case 
not  so  great,  and  even  if  it  had  been,  this  has 
little  relevance  to  the  argument  about  cut  dec- 
oration on  candlesticks  (page  51),  which  seldom 
had  opaque  twists.  Mr.  Elville's  hypothesis 
(page  57)  that  William  Parker  was  Jerom  John- 
son's successor  in  the  making  of  chandeliers  will 
surely,  however,  recommend  itself  to  students. 

Many  readers  will  welcome  the  chapter  on 
'The  Process  of  Cutting  and  Engraving',  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  cut  glass. 

One  or  two  points  of  detail  perhaps  deserve 
correction.  Caspar  Lehmann  is  not  known  to 
have  'applied  the  process  (sc.  of  engraving)  to 
glass  during  the  16th  century'  (page  33):  his 
earliest  dated  glass  is  of  1605,  and  it  was  only  in 
1608  that  he  was  designated  Imperial  Glass  En- 
graver, his  position  in  1601  still  being  that  of 
Gem-cutter  to  the  Imperial  Court.  Christopher 
Haedy's  name  is  so  spelled,  not  'Heady'  (pages 
38,  43,  etc.).— R.J.  C. 

CUPID  AND  THE  JACARANDA:  By 

Sacheverell  Sit  well:  (London:  Macmillan  & 
Co.  24s.  net) 

THIS  is  pre-eminently  a  book  for  escapists; 
escapists  from  the  drab  uniformity  of  the 
Welfare  State  and  the  modern  world.  There  are 
few  'miseries',  even  to-day,  which  would  not 
yield  and  give  place  to  enchantment  when  ex- 
ploring the  'splendours'  which  fill  the  pages  of 
Cupid  and  the  Jacaranda.  Whether  it  is  the  dis- 


covery of  the  woods  in  County  Clare  filled 
with  the  crimson  'Madame  Pompadour'  prim- 
roses; or  those  fantastic  villages  in  Spain  and 
Russia  where  the  population  is  furnished  with  an 
extra  allowance  of  fingers  and  toes. 

Among  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and  strange, 
to  single  out  any  particular  passages  would 
appear  to  be  invidious.  But  the  description  of 
the  Villa  Lante  near  Viterbo  fives  in  the  memory 
more  clearly  even  than  the  Villa  itself;  and  one 
cannot  help  but  be  thankful  that  the  gorgeous 
'peasant  ballerinas'  of  Hungary  have  been  re- 
corded before  they  disappeared  perhaps  for  ever 
behind  the  grim  folds  of  the  iron  curtain. 

The  chief  enchantment  of  the  book,  however, 
lies  in  the  descriptions  of  flowers :  whether  it  is 
simply  in  the  quotation  of  their  names  and 
characteristics,  such  as  'the  Chinese  Yulan  or 
lily  tree'  and  the  'goblet-shaped,  pure  white 
flowers  of  the  Magnolias';  or  the  lyrical  de- 
scription of  the  gentian  fields  between  Ascoli 
Piceno  and  Spoleto. 

It  is  a  minor  tragedy  that  in  this  journey 
through  the  Marche  and  Abruzzo  the  author 
must  have  just  missed  the  curious  rites  and 
festivals  which  are  celebrated  during  Easter 
week  in  Sulmona  and  Scanno,  through  which 
he  evidently  passed  in  the  early  spring.  But 
perhaps  his  description  of  them  is  a  pleasure 
to  which  one  can  look  forward  in  his  next 
book?— G.  M. 

KANGRA  PAINTING:  Introduction  and 
notes  by  W.  G.  Archer :  (London :  The  Faber 
Gallery  of  Oriental  Art.  12  X  9|  in.  24  pp. 
10  coloured  reproductions.  12s.  6d.  net) 

BAZAAR  PAINTINGS  OF  CALCUTTA: 

By  W.  G.  Archer:  (London:  H.M.  Stationery 
Office :  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum) : 
9?  X  7j  in-  2^  PP-  5°  black-and-white  repro- 
ductions. 8s.  6d.  net) 

NOBODY  who  visits  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  (Indian  Section)  and  sees  the 
remarkable  transformation  which  has  taken 
place  there  since  the  war  can  doubt  the  scholar- 
ship and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Archer,  its 
Keeper.  Enthusiasm  begets  enthusiasm,  and 
when  this  quality  pervades  a  piece  of  writing  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  a  measure  of  it  will  be 
communicated  to  the  reader,  even  if  the  subject 
is  one  in  which  he  had  previously  felt  little  in- 
terest. That  this  is  true  of  Mr.  Archer's  writings 
on  Indian  painting,  readers  of  his  Indian  Painting 
in  the  Punjab  Hills  will  agree,  and  in  the  two 
admirable  books  before  us  he  has  given  special 
treatment  to  two  particular  branches  of  the 
same  subject,  in  which  once  again  enthusiasm 
and  scholarship  are  nicely  blended. 

In  his  introduction  to  Kangra  Painting  (per- 
haps the  best-known  of  the  Indian  hill  styles), 
Mr.  Archer  sketches  its  historical  background, 
tracing  its  origin  from  the  earlier  styles  of 
Basohli  and  Guler,  and  describing  its  florescence 
under  the  enlightened  patronage  of  Raja  Sansar 
Chand  (1775-1823).  The  notable  beauty  and 
freshness  of  Kangra  paintings  are  obvious  from 
the  reproductions,  but  unsuspecting  Western 
readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn  ot  the  double 
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entendres  they  inevitably  contain  and  of  their 
all-pervading  sexual  symbolism,  which  Mr. 
Archer  is  at  pains  to  point  out.  The  coloured 
reproductions  are  of  good  quality,  and  each  is 
accompanied  by  a  descriptive  note.  The  state- 
ment that  one  picture  is  by  the  same  hand  as 
another  is  always  a  bold  one  in  Oriental  painting 
failing  a  signature  or  other  documentary  evi- 
dence. But  Mr.  Archer  has  made  it  in  the  case  of 
the  masterly  Bending  of  the  Bow  (Plate  3)  and  the 
rather  less  impressive  Worship  oj  Mount  Govar- 
dhan  (Plate  4).  In  the  former  the  brilliant  colour- 
scheme,  assured  drawing,  and  simple  but  effec- 
tive composition  are  almost  reminiscent  of  the 
best  Persian  work.  This  can  hardly,  however, 
be  said  of  the  latter,  with  its  disproportionate 
figures  and  more  fussy  rendering  of  drapery  and 
decoration.  This  delightful  book  will  certainly 
excite  curiosity  and  discussion,  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  hoped,  inspire  a  wider  interest 
in  this  aristocratic  and  romantic  style. 

In  Bazaar  Paintings  of  Calcutta,  Mr.  Archer  has 
taken  a  few  steps  down  the  social  ladder  to  dis- 
cuss an  interesting,  though  naive  and  primitive, 
group  of  paintings  turned  out  in  their  hundreds 
between  about  1830  and  1930  to  be  sold  for  an 
anna  or  less  to  pilgrims  at  the  temple  of  Kali, 
near  Calcutta.  An  introductory  note  states  that 
these  bear  the  same  relationship  to  Rajput  paint- 
ings as  do  Japanese  colour-prints  to  the  works  of 
the  Tosa  and  Kano  masters:  but  there  is,  in  fact, 
a  much  more  exact  Japanese  parallel  to  these 
bazaar  paintings  in  Otsu-ye,  the  rough  but  effec- 
tive pictures  which  were  produced  in  exactly 
the  same  circumstances  and  in  a  comparable 
style  for  sale  to  visitors  in  the  village  of  Otsu, 
near  Kioto.  Mr.  Archer  has  done  a  valuable 
piece  of  work  in  unearthing  so  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  'unconsidered  trifles'  and  establish- 
ing their  chronology  and  iconography.  They 
form  an  entertaining  by-way  of  Indian  painting, 
but  not  everybody  will  feel  able  to  go  the  whole 
way  with  the  author  in  investing  their  figures 
with  'dignity  and  grandeur".  The  art  is  now 
dead,  killed  by  the  oleograph  and  the  cheap 
print,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  fresh  in- 
formation coming  to  light.  Mr.  Archer  is  there- 
fore to  be  congratulated  upon  this  admirably 
complete  and  well-illustrated  study,  which  may 
be  truly  described  as  the  last  word  on  the 
subject. — B.  W.  R. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  VAN  GOGH: 

By  Carl  Nordenfalk:  (London:  Elek  Books 
Ltd.,  1953.  30s.  net) 

PUBLICATION  in  English  of  Dr.  Nor- 
denfalk's  book  on  van  Gogh  is  very  wel- 
come indeed.  Apart  from  Cezanne,  hardly  any 
other  painter  of  the  late  Nineteenth  Century  has 
enjoyed  such  popularity  of  late — and  yet  until 
now  no  dependable  'Life'  was  available  in  Eng- 
lish. The  present  translation  has  now  filled  this 
gap,  and  Dr.  Nordenfalk's  excellent  study  will 
satisfy  more  than  one  need :  he  is  a  reliable  guide 
for  the  general  reader  and  at  the  same  time  a 
stimulating  teacher  for  the  more  serious  student. 
His  lucid  expositions  are  a  pleasure  to  read,  even 
in  this  often  somewhat  clumsy  translation. 
Dr.  Nordenfalk  is  far  too  sensitive  a  critic 


ever  to  forget  that  he  is  writing  the  biography 
ot  a  painter.  Never  once  does  he  allow  himself 
to  be  lured  into  the  realm  of  the  novel  by  van 
Gogh's  colourful  personality  and  Bohemian  life. 
The  treatment  of  the  relationship  with  Gauguin 
and  the  matter-of-fact  discussion  of  van  Gogh's 
insanity  are  notable  instances  of  this  level- 
headed approach.  At  the  same  time  the  author 
is  a  conscientious  historian  who  avoids  the  pit- 
falls of  cheap  journalism  which  have  been  the 
undoing  of  so  many  writers  on  van  Gogh.  He 
eschews  pseudo-poetic  interpretations,  mysti- 
cism and  psychoanalysis.  In  fact,  he  starts  out 
from  the  very  sound  assumption  that  there  is  no 
better  interpreter  of  this  particular  artist  than  the 
artist  himself.  Van  Gogh's  many  extant  letters 
are  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  full  of  irrelevan- 
cies:  they  are  rather  a  continuous  accounting  ot 
ends  and  means.  Consequently  Dr.  Nordenfalk 
has  made  vers-  extensive  use  of  the  letters  to 
Theo  and  to  friends.  But  he  is  overmodest  if  he 
claims  that  his  own  text  is  designed  only  'to  link 
up  and  elucidate".  He  has  built  up  a  thoroughly 
convincing  picture  of  van  Gogh's  background 
and  development,  showing  conclusively  the 
essential  unity  between  the  would-be  missionary 
and  the  expressionist  painter.  His  evangelizing 
spirit  and  social  sense  never  left  van  Gogh 
whether  he  was  working  in  the  Borinage  or 
contemplating  a  community  centre  for  artists  in 
Aries:  whether  he  was  acting  as  a  lay-preacher, 
or  giving  symbolic  values  to  the  colours  on  his 
palette.  As  Dr.  Nordenfalk  puts  it  in  his  preface : 
'In  a  sense,  van  Gogh's  life  is  itself  an  artisric 
creation.'  This  smgle-mindedness  keeps  the  man 
and  his  work  all  the  time  in  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
cussion, but  they  stand  out,  nevertheless,  in  high 
relief  against  a  lightly  painted  backcloth.  With 
very  few  strokes  we  are  made  aware  of  the  im- 


portance of  early  artistic  experiences:  ot  the  all- 
important  impact  of  Impressionism  during  the 
brief  Paris  period:  of  the  importance  of  English 
illustrations  and  wood-engravings,  and  so  forth. 
Dr.  Nordenfalk  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that 
he  has  written  a  'definitive  biography",  but  he 
has  certainly  given  us  the  best  introduction 
available  at  present. 

The  text  is  accompanied  by  a  carefully  con- 
sidered choice  of  good  black-and-white  repro- 
ductions, while  the  colour-plates  are  best  passed 
over  in  pained  silence.  There  is  a  good  bibliog- 
raphy for  those  who  wish  to  follow  up  Dr. 
Nordenfalk's  many  fruitful  ideas.  For  once  the 
absence  of  an  index  seems  almost  justified.  This 
is  essentially  a  book  to  be  read  from  cover  to 
cover. — L.  D.  E. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later) 

Ambassadors  of  Art.  Picture  Book  No.  3: 

Preston.  Lancashire:  Harris  Museum  and  An 
Gallery.  2s.  at  the  Gallery,  2s.  6d.  post  free. 

Byzantine  Art:  by  David  Talbot  Rice.  (En- 
tirely revised.)  Harmondsworth.  Middlesex: 
Penguin  Books  (A  Pelican  Book).  3s.  6d.  net. 

Oil  Painting.  Methods  and  Demonstra- 
tions: by  Henry  Gasser.  N.A.  London: 
Chapman  &  Hall.  80s.  net.  New  York :  Rein- 
hold  Publishing  Corporation.  Sio.oo. 

The  Frank  P.  and  Harriet  C.  Burnap  Col- 
lection of  English  Pottery  in  the  William 
Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art:  Fore- 
word by  Laurence  Sickman.  Director  of  the 
Gallery.  Kansas  City,  Missouri :  William  Rock- 
hill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  Athens  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  S5.00. 
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by  T.  P.  GREIG 


Pictures,  Drawings  and  Prints 

SELDOM  has  the  veering  of  fashion's 
weathercock  been  more  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  sale-room  lately  than  at  Christie's  on  29th 
January,  when  the  late  Dr.  J.  Seymour  May- 
nard's  collection  (eighty-five  lots)  of  Italian, 
Dutch  and  other  Old  Masters  came  under  the 
hammer  of  Sir  Alec  Martin.  Dr.  Maynard,  who 
died  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  very  seldom 
gave  more  than  seventy  guineas  for  a  picture, 
and  the  majority  of  his  purchases  now  showed  a 
marked  appreciation  on  their  previous  auction 
valuations.  A  perusal  of  the  picture-sale  cata- 
logues since  19 10  shows  that  previous  auction 
prices  of  forty-six  of  his  purchases  totalled  only 
£2,458;  they  now  contributed  £21,140  to- 
wards the  £24,583  realized  for  the  whole  of  his 
collection.  In  the  following  list  of  the  more  not- 
able of  these  works,  the  previous  prices  are  indi- 
cated in  parentheses.  The  top  price  in  the  present 
sale,  £2,730,  was  given  for  an  Adriaen  Brouwer 
woody  landscape,  with  two  peasants  conversing 
while  another  walks  along  a  sandy  road  towards 
a  church  and  village  in  the  distance  (£409  10s. 
in  1926);  a  small  circular  panel  of  The  Nativity, 
by  Jacopo  del  Sellaio,  brought  £2,100  (£50  8s. 
in  1925);  two  panels  of  an  altar-piece  showing 
Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  Saint  Apollonia,  by 
Vincenzo  Foppa,  made  £1,890  (£7  7s.  in  1915); 
a  Giovanni  da  Milano  small  panel  of  The  Cruci- 
fixion fetched  £1,680  (£28  in  1932);  an  Aelbert 
Cuyp  small  panel  of  Syctghen  the  Duck,  signed 
and  dated  1647,  sold  for  £1,312  10s.  (£31  10s. 
in  1917);  a  three-quarter-length  portrait  of 
Nicolaus  Padavinus,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Ten,  1589,  by  Tintoretto,  with  inscription  and 
date  1589,  realized  £1,155  (£*9  19s-  in  1928); 
and  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Jacopo 
Bassano,  went  for  £1,050  (£19  19s.  in  1921). 

The  29th  January  Christie's  sale  was  also  not- 
able for  its  inclusion  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth's 
collection  of  twenty-five  drawings  in  black  chalk 
and  stump  heightened  with  white,  the  most 
important  series  of  Richard  Wilson's  finished 
drawings  that  has  yet  come  to  light.  These 
works,  mostly  of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood, 
were  made  in  1754  to  the  order  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Darmouth.  They  were  mislaid  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  and  rediscovered 
in  1948  in  a  cupboard  at  Patshull  House,  the 
family  residence  near  Wolverhampton.  In  that 
year  they  were  exhibited  at  the  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,  Birmingham,  and  in  the  following  year 
at  the  Tate  Gallery,  London.  Now  offered  in 
twenty-five  lots,  they  brought  a  total  of  £6,783  ; 
the  top  price,  £504,  was  given  for  a  scene  from 
high  ground  above  the  Pontc  Molle,  with 
Monte  Mario  on  the  left  and  St.  Peter's  in  the 
distance  beyond  a  bend  m  the  River  Tiber.  Pic- 
tures from  anonymous  sources  included  a  pair 
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'nicolaus  padavinus'  :  by  tintoretto  :  ex. 
maynard  collection  :  sold  at  christie's 

of  Francesco  Zuccarelli  landscapes  with  pastoral 
figures,  which  sold  for  £3,675;  a  Jan  Brueghel 
small  panel  of  tulips,  roses  and  other  flowers  in  a 
pottery  vase  resting  on  a  ledge,  fetched  £1,627 


ONE  OF  PAIR  EARLY  LOUIS  XV  ORMOLU  CANDLE- 
STICKS :  EX  EARL  OF  PERTH  COLL.   \  SOTHEBY'S 


ios.;  and  £1,207  10s.  was  given  for  a  view  of 
Poute  Santa  Trinita,  Florence,  by  Canaletto.  The 
total  for  the  day,  including  that  of  the  Maynard 
Collection,  was  £48,462.  On  22nd  January,  a 
final  bid  of  £441  was  made  for  a  Joseph  Vernet 
view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  Castle;  while 
£283  ios.  was  paid  for  a  Benvenuto  Garofalo 
small  panel  of  The  Nativity;  and,  on  5th  Febru- 
ary, a  view  of  Copenhagen  House,  Copenhagen 
Fields,  now  known  to  Londoners  as  the  Cale- 
donian Market,  by  William  James,  a  follower  of 
Canaletto,  changed  hands  at  £304  ios.  Finally, 
on  19th  February,  a  small  painting  on  panel  of 
La  Recompense,  by  L.  L.  Boilly,  brought  £630; 
a  hilly  river  scene  with  bathers,  by  Gaspard 
Poussin,  fetched  £252;  and  £220  10s.  was  paid 
for  a  Francis  Towne  watercolour  drawing  of  a 
view  between  the  Quay  Gate  and  Westgate, 
Exeter,  signed  and  dated  1791. 

In  a  sale  of  the  first  section  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Reitlinger's  collection  of  drawings  and 
paintings  of  the  English  School,  totalling  £4,889 
at  Sotheby's  on  27th  January,  £1,150  was  given 
for  a  Samuel  Palmer  painting  on  panel  of  a 
group  of  sheep-shearers  at  work  outside  a  barn, 
with  a  sunlit  landscape  in  the  background;  it 
had  brought  only  £44  2s.  at  a  sale  in  May  1936. 
A  small  pen-and-Indian-ink-and-wash  drawing 
of  a  shepherd  resting  by  his  flock,  with  the  moon 
shining  through  a  belt  of  trees,  by  the  same 
artist,  sold  for  £310.  On  10th  February,  the  first 
portion  of  Mr.  Reitlinger's  collection  of  Old 
Master  engravings  realized  a  total  of  £4,434; 
the  top  price,  £2,150,  was  paid  by  a  well- 
known  collector  for  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  known  impression  of  a  Ferrarese  fifteenth- 
century  engraving  of  The  Annunciation.  This 
was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Thatcher 
Clarke,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bought  by  Mr. 
Reitlinger  some  years  ago  at  a  London  auction- 
room  for  a  nominal  sum.  A  collection  of  Old 
Master  pictures  and  drawings,  made  up  from 
various  properties,  brought  a  total  of  £19,614 
on  3rd  February.  A  Jan  van  Goyen  large  picture 
of  a  shore  scene  at  Scheveningen,  signed  and 
dated  1642,  sold  for  £2,600;  a  final  offer  of 
£1,700  was  made  for  a  Salomon  van  Ruisdael 
river  landscape,  with  a  ferry-boat  loaded  with 
cattle  about  to  leave  the  far  bank,  signed  with 
initials  and  dated  1637;  a  Frans  Snyders  panel 
showing  a  dish  of  fruit  standing  on  a  chair,  with 
a  dog  barking  at  a  parrot  on  the  left,  while  to 
the  right  a  monkey  looks  on,  fetched  £750; 
The  Cottage  Door,  by  Paul  Potter,  made  £680; 
and  £500  was  given  for  A  Gypsy  Encampment, 
attributed  to  Pater.  Among  the  drawings  was  a 
Francesco  Guardi  small  pen-and-ink-and-wash 
sketch  of  a  Venetian  Capriccio  with  figures:  a  view 
of  a  wide  square  with  tower  surrounded  by 
booths,  inscribed  on  the  back  with  the  acknow- 
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charles  ii  silver  tankard  '.  by  a.  heaslewood, 
Norwich,  c.i67o:ex.  a.  p.goodcoll.:sotheby's 

ledgemcnt  in  Guardi's  hand  of  receipt  of  a  sum 
of  money,  and  dated  'Venice,  12th  February, 
1772'.  This  changed  hands  at  £,700.  It  belonged 
to  Mr.  P.  J.  Clement,  who  told  Mrs.  Gronau, 
Sotheby's  art  expert,  that  he  had  bought  it  for 
two  shillings  a  few  months  ago  at  a  London 
street-market  stall.  At  Knight,  Frank  6V  Rutley's, 
on  5th  February,  £1,000  was  paid  for  a  pair 
of  small  Venetian  canal  scenes  with  boats  and 
quays,  ascribed  to  Canaletto;  and  a  Salomon 
van  Ruisdael  small  panel  of  a  rural  landscape, 
with  cattle  and  travellers  outside  an  inn,  changed 
hands  at  £675.  These  were  sold  by  order  of 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Major-General  J.  B.  13. 
Dickson,  of  Keevil  Manor,  Keevil,  Wiltshire. 
Phillips,  Son  &  Neale's  sale,  on  19th  January, 
included  a  Ben  Marshall  portrait  of  the  hunter 
Rubens  in  a  landscape,  signed  and  dated  1809.  It 
brought  £460. 

Silver 

BY  far  the  most  important  silver  sale  of  recent 
years  was  that  held  at  Sotheby's  on  25th 
February.  This  included  Mr.  R.  W.  Baird's 
historic  French  seventeenth-century  silver-gilt 
toilet  service,  known  as  the  Lennoxlove  Service, 
given  by  Charles  II  to  Frances  Teresa  Stuart 
('La  Belle  Stuart'),  who  became  Duchess  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox;  the  celebrated  Gallo- 
way standing  mazer;  and  a  small  collection 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Alan  P.  Good.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  throughout  the  session 
and  keen  bidding  brought  the  day's  total  for  the 
ninety-four  lots  offered  up  to  £51,468.'  The 
high-light  of  the  sale  was  the  Lennoxlove  toilet 
service,  which  was  described  and  illustrated  in 
The  Connoisseur  of  March  last  (pages  36-37). 
The  service  received  an  opening  bid  of  £5,100, 
and,  in  a  little  less  than  five  minutes,  it  changed 
hands  at  £17,000 — the  highest  price  ever  paid  at 
auction  for  any  service  of  silver.  The  purchaser 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Lumley,  who  asked  the  auc- 
tioneer, Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Kiddell,  to  announce  that 
he  was  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Museum,  Edinburgh,  where  it  had  been  on  loan 
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exhibition  from  1927  until  October,  1953.  The 
acquisition  of  the  service,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  'the  most  magnificent  French  toilet 
service  in  existence',  was,  it  is  understood,  made 
possible  largely  by  contributions  from  the  Na- 
tional Art-Collections  Fund,  the  Pilgrim  Trust, 
and  private  benefactors.  Other  silver-gilt  pieces 
in  the  Baird  Collection,  also  gifts  of  Charles  II 
to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  were:  a  ewer  with 
simple  handle,  plain  curved  spout  and  slightly 
domed  cover,  34  oz.,  bearing  the  maker's  mark 
R.M.  in  monogram,  167L,  which  went  to  a  Lon- 
don dealer  for  £1,050  ;  a  pair  of  salvers  on  feet, 
63  oz.,  maker's  mark  W.W.  with  fleur-de-lys 
below,  1 67 1,  fetched  £440;  and  £310  was  paid 
for  another  salver,  34  oz.,  by  the  same  silver- 
smith. The  Galloway  mazer  with  silver-gilt 
mounts,  made  by  James  Gray  of  the  Canongate, 
Edinburgh,  in  1569,  and  sent  for  sale  by  the 
Earl  of  Galloway,  has  been  described  as  'one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Scottish  mazers' 
and  the  only  other  comparable  in  importance  is 
the  Tulloch  mazer  of  1557  by  the  same  maker. 
The  rim  mount  of  the  maplewood  bowl  of  the 
Galloway  piece  is  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Archibald  Stewart,  brother  of  the  first  Lord 
Doune  and  uncle  of  'the  Bonnie  Earl  of  Moray' 
and  of  James  Crichton,  known  as  the  'Admir- 
able Crichton'.  After  an  opening  bid  of  £500, 
the  mazer  was  sold  to  a  London  dealer  for 
£11,000 — an  auction  maximum  for  a  mazer 
bowl.  The  under  bidder  was  Mr.  Thomas  Lum- 
ley, who  bid  up  to  £10,500.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  acting  on  behalf  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Antiquities  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 

The  top  price  among  the  Alan  P.  Good  pieces 
was  the  £2,900  given  for  a  superb  George  I  tea- 
kettle and  stand,  109  oz.  7  dwt.,  the  pyriform 
twelve-sided  body  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Michael  Blount,  of  Mapledurham,  Oxfordshire, 
by  Samuel  Margas,  171 5;  this  had  cost  £2,600  in 
July,  1948.  A  Charles  II  tankard,  38  oz.  2  dwt., 
engraved  with  the  Royal  arms  and  those  of  Sir 
Edmund  Berry  Godfrey,  flanked  by  contempor- 
ary inscriptions  and  engraved  panels  represent- 
ing the  Great  Plague  and  the  Great  Fire  of  Lon- 
don, and  bearing  the  maker's  mark  J.N.  with 
mullet  below,  changed  hands  at  £2,600;  a  James 
II  caudle  cup  and  cover,  45  oz.  5  dwt.,  engraved 
with  a  typical  all-over  chinoiserie  design  of 
figures,  birds  and  foliage,  t688,  maker's  mark 
S.H.  linked,  sold  for  £2,200;  and  £1,650  was 
paid  for  a  set  of  four  William  III  table  candle- 
sticks, by  Joseph  Bird,  1698,  and  a  pair  of  three- 
light  Irish  candle-branches  to  fit,  by  Thomas 
Williamson,  Dublin,  circa  1735,  gross  weight 
122  oz.  13  dwt.  A  pair  of  George  II  beer  jugs, 
5L  oz.  8  dwt.,  the  baluster  bodies  with  double- 
scroll  handles  engraved  with  contemporary 
armorials,  and  the  spouts  moulded  at  the  bases, 
by  John  White,  1728,  brought  £1,200;  a  George 
I  octafoil  salver  with  raised  and  lobed  border, 
resting  on  four  moulded  feet  and  engraved  with 
the  arms  of  Salusbury,  58  oz.  L3  dwt.,  by  John 
White,  1720,  fetched  £950;  and  a  punch-bowl, 
56  oz.  15  dwt.,  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1720,  with 
ladle  with  turned-wood  handle,  by  William 
Fleming,  1720,  each  piece  engraved  with  con- 
temporary presentation  inscription,  realized 
£800. 


THE  GALLOWAY  MAZER  '.  BY  JAMES  GRAY,  I  569:  EX 
THE  EARL  OF  CALLOWAY  COLLECTION  :  SOTHEBY'S 

In  order  to  complete  our  records  of  the  1953 
sales  in  this  market  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
that  held  at  Christie's  on  nth  November,  when 
£300  was  paid  for  a  Dutch  Jewish  Sabbath 
lamp,  56  oz.  4  dwt.;  the  scalloped  oil-pan  with 
seven  burners,  with  circular  drip-pan  below  and 
pendent  lotus  bud  finial,  is  suspended  from  a 
knop  of  shaped  outline  below  a  crown  pierced 
with  fleur-de-lys,  dated  Amsterdam,  1729,  and 
bearing  the  maker's  mark  A.D.R.  in  monogram, 
probably  for  Anthony  de  Rooy.  This  belonged 
to  the  Earl  Howe;  while  £270  was  given  for  an 
anonymous  vendor's  James  I  silver-gilt  wine- 
cup,  5  oz.  11  dwt.,  the  tapering  stem,  with  three 
scroll  brackets  below  the  bowl,  resting  on  a  cir- 
cular foot,  dated  161 7  and  with  maker's  mark  a 
double-headed  eagle  displayed.  On  9th  December, 
a  small  collection  belonging  to  Miss  Milligan, 
of  Caldwell  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent,  included  a 
pair  of  George  II  candlesticks,  60  oz.  13  dwt., 
on  moulded  octagonal  bases,  with  incurved 
corners,  and  octagonal  baluster  stems,  1734  (the 
detachable  nozzles  of  later  date),  by  Paul  de 
Lamerie.  The  pair  changed  hands  at  £700;  a 
George  I  plain  pear-shaped  shaving  jug,  19  oz. 
10  dwt.,  with  scroll  handle  and  domed  cover 
with  fluted  thumbpiece,  by  Augustin  Courtauld, 
1720,  brought  £320;  a  pair  of  George  II  plain 
sauceboats,  22  oz.  8  dwt.,  with  slightly  shaped 
rims  and  double-scroll  handles,  by  Thomas 
Mason,  1733,  made  £210;  a  pair  of  William  III 
table  candlesticks,  33  oz.  17  dwt.,  on  moulded 
octagonal  bases  and  baluster  stems,  1699  (the  de- 
tachable nozzles  of  later  date),  by  Benjamin  Pyne, 
£220;  and  a  similar  price  was  given  for  a  pair  of 
Dutch  two-handled  sauceboats  on  oval  feet, 
24  oz.,  by  Jan  Pondt,  Amsterdam,  1735. 

The  first  of  the  1954  silver  sales  at  Christie's 
took  place  on  3rd  February,  when  a  total  of 
£7,680  was  recorded  for  the  149  lots  offered. 
From  anonymous  sources  came  a  Charles  II 
silver-gilt  plain  cylindrical  tankard  and  cover, 
29  oz.  15  dwt.,  on  moulded  base,  and  the  flat 
cover  with  reeded  border  and  double-lobed 
thumbpiece,   1676,  maker's  mark   T.H.  and 
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ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  SIX  CHIPPENDALE  CHAIRS  :  EX 
MRS.    ALAN   PALMER   COLLECTION    :  SOTHEBY'S 

crown,  which  sold  for  £420;  a  pair  of  George  II 
two-handled  plain  sauceboats,  29  oz.  3  dwt., 
each  on  oval  moulded  foot  with  out-curved 
shaped  rims,  by  Peter  Archambo,  1732,  made 
£310;  a  two-handled  cup  and  cover  on  circular 
foot,  54  oz.  14  dwt.,  chased  with  shells,  foliage 
and  trelliswork,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1732,  went 
to  a  Greek  buyer  for  £250;  and  a  similar  sum 
was  paid  for  a  vase-shaped  tea  urn,  on  square 
plinth  and  ball  feet,  gross  weight  95  oz.  18  dwt., 
with  beaded  borders  and  urn  finial  to  the  cover, 
and  with  harp-shaped  handles,  by  Hester  Bate- 
man,  1786.  From  Mr.  E.  Bullivant  came  two  pairs 
of  Queen  Anne  table  candlesticks,  on  moulded 
octagonal  bases  and  octagonal  stems,  47  oz.  19 
dwt.,  one  pair  with  maker's  mark  M.E.,  1705, 
and  the  other  by  John  Barnard,  1706.  These  real- 
ized £350;  a»d  £160  was  paid  for  his  William 
III  snuffer  stand  and  snuffers,  12  oz.  2  dwt.,  the 
stand  on  moulded  octagonal  base  with  baluster 


A  CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY  COMMODE  \  THIRTY- 
FOUR   INCHES   IN   WIDTH    :    SOLD   AT  CHRISTIF-'s 


stem  and  double-scroll  handle,  and  the  snuffers 
with  ring  handles,  by  Andrew  Raven,  1698.  A 
small  collection  belonging  to  Mr.  L.  G.  Esmond 
Morse  included  twelve  George  I  three-pronged 
table  forks  and  eighteen  rat-tailed  tablespoons, 
71  oz.  18  dwt.,  by  various  makers,  including 
David  YVillaitmc  and  Louis  Cuny,  1714-16.  These 
fetched  £220;  an  Elizabeth  I  Communion  Cup, 
5  oz.  17  dwt.,  on  circular  trumpet-shaped  foot, 
short  knopped  stem  and  spreading  bowl,  en- 
graved with  strapwork  and  foliage,  by  Lawrence 
Stratford,  Dorchester,  made  £165;  an  Apostle 
spoon,  the  figure  with  pierced  nimbus  holding 
a  staff  lacking  the  top,  1602,  maker's  mark  a 
crescent  enclosing  W,  fetched  £115;  and  £155 
was  given  for  a  Scandinavian  large  beaker, 
14  oz.  7  dwt.,  on  chased  and  fluted  foot,  the 
upper  part  decorated  in  wrigglework  engraved 
with  crossed  palms  and  scrollwork,  by  Erik 
Lemon,  Uppsala,  1787. 

The  most  notable  of  the  sales  held  at  Sotheby's 
during  the  last  two  months  of  1953  was  that  of 
the  late  Captain  H.  D.  Clark's  extensive  collec- 
tion of  English,  Irish  and  Scottish  silver.  The 
dispersal,  which  occupied  the  auctioneers  on 
19th  and  26th  November  and  3rd  December, 
resulted  in  a  total  of  £16,610  for  the  393  lots 
offered.  The  top  price  in  the  first  sale,  £260, 
was  given  for  a  pair  of  George  III  silver-gilt  tea 
caddies,  3^  in.  high,  by  John  Parker  and  Edward 
Wakelin,  1767,  contained  in  a  Japanese  lacquered 
case;  the  quadrangular  bodies  of  the  caddies  are 
engraved  with  Chinese  characters  akin  to  those 
often  used  by  business  houses  in  China  to  denote 
righteousness  and  prosperity;  a  set  of  twelve 
dinner  plates  with  gadrooned  rims,  197  oz.  5 
dwt.,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  1st  Mar- 
quess of  Anglesey,  by  Fras.  Butty  and  Nichs, 
Dumee,  1769,  sold  for  £220.  In  the  second  sale, 
£370  was  paid  for  a  George  II  shaving  jug, 
22  oz.  12  dwt.  gross,  the  compressed  vase- 
shaped  body  with  short  fluted  spout,  double- 
scroll  handle  and  the  almost  flat  cover  with 
scroll  thumbpiece,  by  the  Dublin  silversmith 
John  Williamson,  1736;  and  a  George  I  milk  jug, 
6  oz.  19  dwt.,  the  baluster-shaped  body  with 
partly  covered  spout  and  simple  scroll  handle, 
by  Kenneth  McKenzie,  Edinburgh,  1723,  Assay 
Master  Edward  Penman,  sold  for  £210.  The 
final  Clark  sale  included  a  set  of  three  William 
and  Mary  cylindrical  casters,  16  oz.  3  dwt.,  each 
on  a  foot  pierced  with  hearts  and  scrolls,  by 
Christopher  Canner,  1689.  The  set  realized  £370; 
and  a  Charles  II  'blind'  cylindrical  caster,  with 
spoon,  5  oz.,  the  former  engraved  with  con- 
temporary armorials,  both  bearing  the  maker's 
mark  only,  F.G.,  (?)  Francis  Garthorne,  circa 
1680,  fetched  £320.  At  the  end  of  this  sale, 
on  3rd  December,  a  few  pieces  from  anony- 
mous vendors  were  offered.  These  included  an 
Edward  VI  parcel-gilt  Apostle  spoon,  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  St.  James  the  Greater 
with  pierced  nimbus,  bearing  the  maker's  mark 
N.B.  in  monogram,  probably  for  Nicholas 
Bartlemew,  1548.  This  sold  for  £420. 

Furniture  and  Art  Objects 

THE  most  important  sale  in  this  section, 
held  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year, 
was  that  which  occupied  Sotheby's  on  26th 


February.  This  was  made  up  of  different  proper- 
ties and  a  total  of  £27,539  was  recorded  for  the 
121  lots  submitted.  A  few  pieces  sent  by  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  from  Highclere  Castle,  New- 
bury, included  a  fine  Louis  XV  bureau-plat,  56 
in.  wide,  the  frame  outlined  and  overlaid  with 
scrolling  ormolu  mounts  chiselled  with  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  serpentine-shaped  top  rimmed 
with  matted  and  burnished  ormolu  mouldings, 
and  the  deep  frieze,  fitted  with  three  drawers, 
inlaid  with  light  floral  marquetry,  signed 
Genty.  This  changed  hands  at  £2,300.  A  wall 
cabinet  of  the  same  period,  40  in.  wide,  51  in. 
high,  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  serpentine-shaped 
doors  and  with  shaped  sides  inlaid  with  double 
panels  of  floral  marquetry  on  a  faded  kingwood 
ground,  and  with  ormolu  mounts  and  scroll 
sabots,  signed  Carel,  sold  for  £1,700;  an  Adam 
serpentine-fronted  commode,  51  in.  wide, 
fitted  with  six  drawers  and  two  side  cupboards, 
the  top  and  cupboard  doors  inlaid  with  satin- 
wood  fan  medallions  within  tulipwood  band- 
ings and  sycamore  borders,  and  the  drawer 
fronts  inlaid  with  glyphs  and  swags  of  laurels, 
made  £800;  and  £750  was  paid  for  a  Louis  XV 
serpentine-fronted  marquetry  coiffeuse,  39  in. 
wide,  the  front  and  curved  sides  inlaid  with  a 
trophy  of  musical  instruments,  emblems  of  love 
and  sprays  of  flowers  on  a  kingwood  ground. 
From  Mrs.  Alan  Palmer  came  a  set  of  six  Chip- 
pendale needlework-covered  mahogany  chairs, 
the  seats  and  backs  upholstered  in  gros-point 
needlework  designed  with  sprays  of  poppies ; 
and  a  mid-eighteenth-century  panel  of  Soho 
tapestry,  8  ft.  by  17  ft.  8  in.,  woven  with  a  sub- 
ject representing  Fame.  These  sold  for  £1,200 
and  £800  respectively;  and  £900  was  given  for 
Lord  Derwent's  Louis  XVI  marquetry  small 
commode  in  the  manner  of  Topino,  29  in.  wide, 
17  in.  high,  veneered  with  diamond-shaped 
medallions  of  green  stained  wood. 

At  a  sale,  totalling  £11,490  at  Christie's  on 
nth  February,  a  small  collection  sent  by  Mary, 
Lady  De  La  Rue,  from  Normans,  Rusper, 
Sussex,  included  a  set  of  four  Venetian  eight- 
eenth-century carved  and  painted  armchairs, 
with  oval  backs,  C-scroll  supports  to  the  arms, 
cabriole  legs  and  covered  in  plain  red  and  mauve 
velvets;  and  a  Directoire  ormolu  chandelier, 
about  55  in.  high,  with  S-scroll  foliage  branches 
for  six  lights,  glass  circular  waxpans,  suspending 
drops  and  bead  festoons.  These  sold  for  £682 
10s.  and  £294  respectively.  Lord  Claud  Hamil- 
ton's Louis  XVI  mahogany  library  table,  63  in. 
wide,  fitted  with  three  drawers,  on  turned, 
fluted  and  tapering  legs,  fetched  £399.  From 
other  sources  came  a  Louis  XV  kingwood 
library  table,  the  double-serpentine-shaped  top, 
63  in.  wide,  with  three  drawers  in  the  frieze,  on 
square  cabriole  legs,  stamped  P.  Roussel,  which 
brought  £504;  a  Louis  XVI  mahogany  com- 
mode of  semicircular  shape,  43  in.  wide,  with  a 
drawer  in  the  frieze  and  two  deep  drawers  below 
flanked  by  a  cupboard  at  each  side,  on  fluted, 
turned  and  tapering  legs,  stamped  F.  Lelett, 
made  £441 ;  and  a  parquetry  commode  of  simi- 
lar shape  and  of  same  period,  45  in.  wide,  with 
open  shelves  at  the  sides,  on  short  turned  and 
fluted  legs,  inlaid  with  a  trellis  design  on  a  ma- 
hogany ground,  sold  for  £367  10s. 
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NO.  L  -  "VIEW  OF  QUEBEC  WITH  THE  TIMBER  DEPOT*  :  COCKBURN  WATERCOLOUR  :  ALL  WORKS  SHOWN  ARE  C.  183O  &  FROM  SIGMUND  SAMUEL  CANADLANA  GAL. 

THE  CANADIAN  WATERCOLOURS  OF 
JAMES  PATTISON  COCKBURN 

(1779?-1847) 

by  F.  ST.  GEORGE  SPENDLOVE 

(Royal  Ontario  Museum  oj  Archaeology) 


THE  pictorial  documentation  ot  Canadian  history  tor  a 
century-  after  the  British  victory  of  1759-60  has  been 
above  all  due  to  the  British  officers  in  Canada.  A  training 
in  watercolour  sketching — often  given  by  eminent  artists — was 
part  ot  the  course  at  the  Royal  Military  Academv.  Woolwich. 
Sketching  was  a  usetul  accomplishment,  both  as  an  amusement 
and  also  as  a  means  ot  sending  home  to  England  and  distant 
friends  a  record  of  scenes  and  sights.  A  very  gratifving  feature  ot 
the  many  watercolours  by  British  soldier-artists  in  Canada  is  the 
high  average  quality.  This  is  no  doubt  partlv  due  to  Paul  Sandbv. 
R.A.  (1725-1809),  who  was  drawing  master  at  Woolwich  from 
1768  to  1799.  Paul  Sandby  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  more 
to  the  development  ot  landscape  painting  in  watercolours  than 


any  other  man  in  England,  and  it  was  fortunate  indeed  that  he 
was  placed  in  a  position  where  he  could  exert  a  strong  and  help- 
ful influence  upon  large  numbers  ot  future  militarv  draughtsmen 
and  artists.  His  influence  is  usually  stronglv  telt  in  the  work  of 
his  pupils,  and  Cockburn  was  no  exception  in  this  respect.  Some- 
thing, also,  is  due  to  the  many  opportunities  tor  sketching  in 
Canada.  Daily  opportunities  tor  practice,  combined  with 
skilled  criticism  and  comparison  with  equal  or  better  work, 
produced  sketches  ot  consistently  good  qualitv. 

J.  P.  Cockburn  was  at  the  time  ot  his  stav  in  Canada  (from 
about  1826  to  about  1836)  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Roval 
Artillery,  stationed  at  Quebec.  The  countrv  was  peaceful,  and 
there  was  little  tor  an  artillery  officer  to  do  bevond  supervising 
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gun  drill  at  the  Citadel  with  the  muzzle-loaders  that  stood  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  old  fort.  The  Quebec  military  set  was  composed 
of  British  officers  on  duty  and  a  small  number  of  English-speak- 
ing civilians  of  the  upper  classes.  Contacts  with  the  French- 
Canadians  were  few;  the  British  were  not  good  linguists  and  the 
usual  additional  barrier  of  religion  was  found  difficult  to  over- 
step. No  interest  whatever  was  apparently  taken  in  the  long 
French-Canadian  tradition  of  Church  art  and  craftsmanship,  or 
in  the  people  of  the  Province  themselves.  Hence  the  members  of 
the  small  English-speaking  group  were  thrown  closelv  together 
by  community  of  interest — or  boredom,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Amusements  were  the  usual  late-Georgian  ones  of  driving,  rid- 
ing, skating,  walking,  card-parties,  amateur  dramatics  at  the 
Garrison  theatre  and  elsewhere,  and  dances:  one  of  the  more 
popular  ones  was  sketching.  Several  of  the  British  Commanders- 
in-Chief  at  Quebec  were  celebrated  as  artists,  and  set  an  example 
to  their  subordinates  by  doing  large  numbers  of  watercolours  of 
the  city  and  its  surroundings. 

Cockburn's  style  was  formed  and  his  reputation  as  an  artist 
made  before  he  came  to  Quebec.  As  the  author  of  several  illus- 
trated books,  Voyage  to  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar  published  in  1815, 
Swiss  Scenery  in  1820,  The  Route  of  the  Simplon  in  1822,  The 
Valley  oj  Aosta  in  1823,  and  the  illustrations  for  a  folio  volume 
on  Pompeii  in  1 827,  he  was  already  a  well-known  man.  As  Cock- 
burn  was  well  into  middle  age  when  he  came  to  Canada,  and 
had  probably  given  up  more  strenuous  amusements  in  favour  of 
sketching,  it  was  probably  his  daily  recreation  for  most  of  the 
time  he  spent  at  Quebec.  Otherwise  it  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  to  produce  the  large  number  of  pictures  that  came  from 
his  brush.  The  Sigmund  Samuel  Gallery  possesses  no  fewer  than 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  smaller  groups  are  found  in  other 
Canadian  collections.  The  subjects  of  most  of  the  sketches  were 
naturally  the  picturesque  and  sometimes  beautiful  scenes  in  and 
around  Quebec.  Streets  and  prominent  buildings  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Towns,  the  Chateau  St.  Louis  (once  the  residence  of 
the  French  Governors),  the  ruins  of  the  Intcndant's  Palace,  Cape 
Diamond  and  Wolfe's  Cove,  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  Charles- 
bourg,  Chateau  Richer,  the  Huron  village  of  Lorette,  a  picnic  in 
summer  or  winter  at  Montmorency  Falls  with  brother  officers 
and  Quebec  friends:  these  made  a  record  of  a  pleasant,  rather 
self-contained  life  passed  amid  tranquil  surroundings.  The 
French-Canadian  habitants  were  polite  but  wary.  They  had  no 
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quarrel  with  the  English  troops,  but  had  no  liking  for  them 
either.  The  British  military  machine  was  wonderfully  well- 
integrated  and  at  its  best;  an  impressive  sight  with  its  supply 
system  and  the  Roman  solidity  of  its  fortifications.  The  Fleet 
paid  a  visit  from  time  to  time.  Britannia  ruled  both  land  and 
sea  with  unanswerable  unanimity  of  voice  and  action.  The  time 
was  a  good  one  for  a  British  officer  to  put  on  paper  his  enduring 
record  of  the  oldest,  most  picturesque  and  charming  city  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  scenes.  The  record  is  a 
very  complete  one,  and  these  pictures  are  a  series  of  glimpses 
into  a  vanished  era;  a  safe,  confident,  prosperous  and  well-fed 
era.  The  Georgian  period  had  reached  its  unlamented  end,  and 
William  IV's  reign  marked  the  beginning  of  a  gradual  rise  both 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  English  people  and  in  the  prestige  of 
their  rulers,  which  was  duly  reflected  in  Canadian  life  and 
thought. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  sincerity  of  Cockburn's  work;  he  was 
as  much  of  a  military  draughtsman  as  an  artist.  Accuracy  came 
before  effect ;  truth  was  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  opportunity  of 
producing  a  dramatic  and  impressive  picture.  The  picture  must 
above  all  be  an  accurate  transcription  of  places,  events  and 
characters,  rather  than  merely  a  record  of  the  artist's  moods  and 
impressions.  Since  it  was  accuracy  Cockburn  sought,  rather  than 
effect,  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  vary  his  usual  formula  of  using 
only  transparent  watercolours,  the  designs  being  frequently  con- 
tained within  finely-drawn  pen  and  sepia  outlines.  This  tech- 
nique, in  part  a  legacy  from  Paul  Sandby,  was  very  satisfactory 
for  its  purpose,  and  could  hardly  have  been  improved  upon 
without  some  loss  of  accuracy  to  effect.  The  influence  of  Sandby 
was  also  found  in  Cockburn's  dynamic  and  highly  individual- 
istic treatment  of  figures ;  fully  up  to  the  master's  level  and  per- 
haps beyond  it.  Foliage  is  rendered  with  many  of  the  same  brush 
conventions,  although  Cockburn  was  less  interested  in  trees  for 
their  own  sake,  and  would  hardly  have  painted  Sandby's 
Windsor  Park  sketches. 

The  watercolours  used  by  Cockburn  were  pale  tints,  as  a  rule, 
except  for  an  occasional  vivid  splash  of  scarlet  to  emphasize  a 
uniform,  but  even  in  thin  washes  they  possessed  a  pleasant 
warmth  of  tone  quality.  One  feels  that  the  artist  would  have 
liked  to  use  positive  colour,  but  the  requirements  of  accuracy 
kept  him  to  the  more  sombre  tints  of  nature.  The  gorgeous 
range  of  Canadian  autumn  colouring — scarlet  and  crimson  of 
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sugar-maples,  dark  purple-bronze  of  oaks  and  beech,  golden 
yellow  ot  sott  maples,  rich  maroon  ot  woodbine  and  sumach — 
seems  to  have  left  him  unmoved  and  he  ignored  it,  perhaps  tear- 
ing to  be  led  into  temptation  to  record  beauty  for  its  own  sake. 

The  salient  features  of  Cockburn's  more  serious  Canadian 
watercolours  would  seem  to  be  the  sympathetic  treatment  of 
human  hgurcs  and  animals,  as  well  as  houses,  streets  and  walls. 
All  the  incidental  features  of  a  garrison  town  were  dealt  with 
carefully  and  with  evident  interest:  bastions,  barracks,  guard- 
houses, sentrv-boxes,  even  down  to  such  objects  as  well-sweeps. 
The  different  shades  ot  colour  in  house-walls  in  a  Quebec  street 
would  be  carefullv  rendered,  even  to  pieces  of  stucco  coming  off 
and  showing  the  bricks  beneath.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  another  artist  as  well  qualified  to  leave  these  enduring 
records.  The  most  usual  features  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
time  were  almost  all  ones  which  came  very  easily  to  Cockburn's 
brush.  In  trees  and  foliage  he  had  only  a  slight  interest;  he  appar- 
ently cared  nothing  tor  flowers.  Tilings  of  indistinct  form  were 
not  popular  with  him:  he  liked  straight  lines  and  exact  form 
whenever  possible.  It  might  be  expected  that  he  would  delineate 
people  mechanically,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Each  figure  was 
rendered  with  an  instinctive  concession  to  that  person's  in- 
dividuality, but  without  deliberate  exaggeration.  In  pictures  of 
crowds,  each  person  remains  an  individual,  yet  without  any  in- 
tention of  caricature  and  with  none  of  the  apparent  malice  to- 
wards the  human  race  shown  in  the  work  of  some  famous 
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artists,  particularly  those  artists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

For  a  splendid  series  of  medium-sized  watercolours  ot  the 
Quebec  group,  Cockburn  used  a  camera  lucida.  This  ingenious 
instrument  was  used  in  a  primitive  form  as  earlv  as  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  but  was  re-discovered  and  improved  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Wollaston  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  In  its  improved 
form  it  consisted  of  an  arrangement  of  mirrors  or  a  prism  of  un- 
usual shape,  together  with  an  eye-piece,  so  that  the  landscape  or 
object  seen  would  be  reduced  to  the  size  necessary  for  a  sketch. 
The  right  and  left  sides  ot  the  image  would  be  transposed  when 
seen  in  the  camera  lucida.  The  artist  could  make  a  rapid  pencil 
or  ink  tracing  in  the  instrument,  and  then  would  make  a  free- 
hand sketch  from  the  tracing,  reversing  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  the  picture.  Only  a  talented  and  capable  artist  could  do  good 
work  with  this  instrument,  but  it  would  increase  both  the  speed 
and  accuracy  of  his  work  vers-  considerablv.  As  the  final  sketch 
was  free-hand  and  not  a  tracing,  however,  an  artist  without 
talent  could  not  secure  satisfactory  results. 

'Artists  accustomed  to  draw  in  the  ordinary  way,  are  some- 
times teased  with  the  rigid  accuracy  and  the  confined  limits  to 
which  the  Camera  Lucida  subjects  them;  while  persons  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  subject,  are  disappointed  to  find,  that 
for  the  first  day  or  two  they  advance  but  little.  Both  parties 
complain,  and  not  without  some  reason,  that  thev  cannot  see 
the  pencil  distinctly — or  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  object  thev 
are  drawing,  just  when  they  wish  most  to  see  it — and  also,  that 
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the  apparent  motion  in  the  image  caused  by  the  slightest  change 
of  position  in  the  eye,  perpetually  throws  them  out.  But  they 
may  rest  assured,  that  a  little  perseverance  will  put  all  these 
difficulties  to  flight,  after  which,  the  wonderful  economy  of 
time  and  trouble  will  far  more  than  overpay  the  short  labour  of 
instruction.  ...  In  short,  if  Dr.  Wollaston,  by  tins  invention, 
have  not  actually  discovered  a  Royal  Road  to  Drawing,  he 
has  at  least  succeeded  in  Macadamising  the  way  already  known. 
—Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  Forty  Etchings  from  Sketches  made  with  the 

Camera  Lucida  in  North  America  in  1827  and  1828,  Pub.  Edinburgh,  1830. 

In  the  case  of  Cockburn's  Quebec  sketches,  the  motive  in 
using  the  camera  lucida  was  probably  that  it  became  possible  to 
paint  'action  pictures',  the  nearest  approach  to  photographic 
speed  ever  achieved  by  manual  methods.  In  one  of  the  Quebec 
series,  a  funeral  procession  is  shown  passing  down  a  street,  with 
the  officiating  priest,  acolytes,  mourners  and  bearers  carrying  a 
small  coffin.  The  procession  could  not  have  taken  more  than  a 
very  few  minutes  to  pass  down  the  street,  but  it  was  possible  for 
the  artist  to  record  it.  Other  Quebec  street  scenes  show  the 
varied  types  found  in  the  city  at  that  time:  French-Canadian 
aristocrats,  townspeople,  coureurs  de  bois  wearing  tuques  and 
blanket-coats  and  with  heavy  pack  and  rifle,  lumberjacks  from 
the  timber  rafts  constantly  descending  the  river,  Indians  from 
near-by  Lorette,  tradesmen,  pedlars  selling  varied  wares,  officers, 
soldiers  and  drummer-boys,  as  well  as  ladies  of  position  and 
countrywomen.  Few  ecclesiastics  are  shown;  although  there 
must  have  been  many  of  them  in  the  city  at  that  time.  All  these 
diverse  types  of  humanity  are  exactly  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convey  an  impression  of  distinct  personality,  and  the  speed  and 
accuracy  given  by  the  camera  lucida  made  it  possible  to  record 
conversations  and  groups  lasting  a  very  short  time.  The  Sig- 
mund  Samuel  Collection  contains  many  of  the  original  camera 
lucida  tracings  made  by  Cockburn,  as  well  as  some  of  the  final 
pictures  made  from  them. 

The  very  small  and  very  large  watercolours  were  not  made 
with  the  camera  lucida.  The  small  sketches  were  often  merely 
the  record  of  an  experience  or  trip.  Some  of  them  are  hasty  and 
characterized  by  lack  of  depth,  being  occasionally  little  more 
than  two-dimensional.  The  large  pictures  are  quite  different, 
and  are  exactly  painted  with  good  composition  and  perspective, 
and  with  details  and  foliage  very  carefully  rendered.  Some  of 
them  are  ambitious  for  watercolours,  in  both  size  and  detail, 
particularly  those  intended  to  be  reproduced  as  aquatints.  The 
Sigmund  Samuel  Collection  has  several  of  these,  in  some  cases 
possessing  also  the  prints  made  from  them. 

Light  is  cast  upon  the  artist's  travels  by  the  titles  of  some 
sketches  in  the  Sigmund  Samuel  Collection:  Montreal,  the 
Rideau  River,  Brockville,  Belleville,  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  the 
Thousand  Islands,  Kingston,  Hamilton,  York  (Toronto)  and 
Niagara,  as  well  as  scenes  on  the  Passaic  River  in  New  Jersey. 
The  spell  of  Niagara  fell  as  heavily  upon  Cockburn  as  it  did  upon 
other  artists,  and  he  painted  a  number  of  fine  pictures  of  the 
Falls.  Six  of  these  were  published  as  aquatints  in  colour  by  Acker- 
mann  &  Company,  London,  in  1833,  and  republished  in  1857. 
The  same  firm  also  published  six  of  the  Quebec  series  in  1833. 
Seventeen  sketches  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  Kingston  and  York 
were  published  as  coloured  prints  in  1929-30.  It  is  probable  that 
many  more  of  these  pictures,  accurate  and  colourful  reminders 
of  the  most  formative  period  in  Canada's  past,  will  be  reproduced 
in  the  coming  years. 

After  Cockburn's  return  to  England  in  about  1836,  his  pro- 
gress in  the  Royal  Artillery  was  steady.  He  became  Director  of 
the  Royal  Laboratory  at  Woolwich  in  1838,  and  held  that  post 
until  he  was  created  a  major-general  in  1846,  four  months  before 


no.  vii.  -  'street  scene,  Quebec'  :  one  of  the 
quebec  series,  executed  with  the  camera 
lucida  :  sigmund  samuel  canadiana  gallery 


NO.  VIII.  -  'SUBURB  OF  ST.  ROCHE,  QUEBEC'  :  ONE  OF 
THE  QUEBEC  STREET  SCENES,  EXECUTED  WITH  THE  CAM- 
ERA LUCIDA  :  SIGMUND  SAMUEL  CANADIANA  GALLERY 


his  death.  He  never  joined  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  took  any  active  part  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  technique  and  range  of  watercolour  painting  which 
took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  gay  company  of  Cockburn's  time  has  gone  from  Quebec, 
and  only  the  pictorial  commentary  remains  to  evoke  the  life  of 
the  period  again:  the  picnic  to  Montmorency,  the  drive  to 
Headleyville  in  a  smart  tandem,  an  evening  of  whist — enlivened 
perhaps  with  charades  and  a  game  of  forfeits,  dinner  at  Govern- 
ment House  and  drinking  the  King's  health  or  a  ball  to  celebrate 
someone's  birthday.  There  were  always  plenty  of  extra  men  at 
Quebec  parties  and  there  were  many  parties,  as  the  tradition  of 
gaiety  that  had  prevailed  a  century  before  under  the  French 
regime  still  continued.  Only  a  few  years  before,  a  royal  duke, 
brother  of  two  kings  and  father  of  the  future  Queen  Victoria, 
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NO.  X.  -  "NTAGARA  FALLS  WITH  THE  ISLAND'  :  AN  NO.  XII.  -  "NIAGARA  FALLS  ABOUT  1830'  '.  A  LARGE 

IMPORTANT  SKETCH  OF  BOTH  FALLS  IN  FULL  COL-  VTEW  OF  THE  HORSESHOE  (CAXADUN)  FALLS  IN  FULL 

OUR  :   SIGMUND   SAMUEL   CANADIAN  A   GALLERY  COLOUR  :  SIGMUND  SAMUEL  CA  NAD  LAN  A  GALLERY 


had  made  his  home  in  Quebec  and  set  an  example  ot  hospitality. 
None  ot  the  officers  stayed  very  long,  however.  From  Quebec 
they  went  on  dun-  to  India.  Ceylon.  Atrica  or  China,  or  perhaps 
back  to  England  to  retirement  and  half-pa  v.  Perhaps  in  hot 
countries  they  thought  nostalgically  ot  the  great  ice-cone  at 
Montmorency  Falls  in  winter,  where  they  used  to  slide  in  to- 
boggans with  the  Miss  Muffins  of  that  day,  perhaps  even  daring 
to  ask  permission  to  call  the  tair  one  'Adelaide'  or  'Charlotte  . 
Possibly  they  were  afterwards  interviewed  by  a  Victorian  father, 
who  first  locked  the  door  and  then  asked  them  about  their  in- 
tentions !  Only  a  clear  conscience  could  stand  such  an  encounter 
with  equanimity.  From  the  glimpses  that  Cockburn  has  left  us, 
we  assume  that  it  was  a  very  pleasant  life:  not  too  serious,  nor 
one  which  struck  many  roots,  but  which  certainly  developed  the 
graces ;  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  the  expense  ot  the  virtues. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN 

RE-OPENING  OF  THE  MEDIAEVAL  AND  RENAISSANCE  GALLERIES 


T"1  VERY  issue  of  their  monthly  Bulletin,  pub- 
J_j  lished  under  the  editorship  of  Marshall  13. 
Davidson,  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  is  a  further  important  contribution 
to  art  matters  and  is  therefore  invariably  kept 
for  reference.  The  February  issue  must  surely 
have  been  one  of  the  most  revealing  numbers 
ever  published  by  the  Museum.  It  was  the 
second  in  a  scries  of  special  numbers  devoted  to 
the  new  arrangements  of  the  collections  that 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  completion  ot 
the  first  part  of  the  Museum's  vast  reconstruc- 
tion programme.  In  this  issue,  too,  the  new  in- 
stallations of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art  are 
described. 

At  the  present  time  all  the  galleries  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Museum's  south  wing  (this 
has  not  as  yet  been  reconstructed),  as  well  as  the 
balcony  round  the  Great  Hall,  are  occupied  by 
more  than  six  hundred  works  from  the  Amer- 
ican collections — oil  paintings,  watercolours, 
drawings,  prints,  photographs,  sculpture  and 
examples  of  early  American  decorative  arts.  The 
next  Bulletin  (March)  concerned  itself  with  cer- 
tain aspects  of  this  impressive  display. 

The  growth  of  the  mediaeval  collections  in 
the  Metropolitan  has  been  continuous  ever  since 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  gifts  in  1907  and  1909  of 
the  Seven  Sacraments  tapestry  panels  and  the 
large  alabaster  altar-piece  from  Saragossa.  The 
Gothic  sculptures  from  the  Chateau  de  Biron 
(1907)  have  just  been  reinstalled.  Some  of  the 
principal  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  acquisi- 
tions of  the  Museum  are  illustrated  in  this 
February  Bulletin. 

A  particularly  well  represented  section  is  that 
dealing  with  Byzantine  art.  There  is  the  reliqu- 
ary box  (Eighth  or  Ninth  Century)  once  in  the 
possession  of  Pope  Innocent  IV  (1243-54),  a"d 
a  series  of  medallions  from  the  Caucasus.  In 
Gallery  2,  which  is  now  arranged  as  a  Mediaeval 
Treasury,  are  some  remarkable  groups  of 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  enamels,  ivories,  metal- 
work,  textiles  and  other  precious  objects  dating 
from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries. 

The  evolution  of  mediaeval  sculpture  can  be 
effectively  seen  in  a  series  of  superlative  heads. 
The  earliest,  possibly  a  portrait  of  Flaccilla,  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  in  the  first  mediae- 
val gallery,  is  still  in  the  Roman  tradition :  and 
the  heads  from  Romanesque  and  Gothic  statues 
in  the  Tapestry  Hall  arc  supreme  examples  of 
twelfth-  and  thirteenth-century  church  sculp- 
tures. A  head  of  Christ  belonged  to  an  over-life- 
size  figure  and  is  thought  to  have  come  from  the 
facade  of  N6trc-Damc-de-la-Couldre  in  Par- 
thenay,  whilst  the  head  of  King  David  came 
from  the  portal  of  Saint  Anne  on  the  right  of 
the  facade  of  Notre-Dame  in  Paris. 

The  enormous  architectural  scale  of  the 
Mediaeval  Sculpture  Hall  makes  it  possible  to 
show  a  remarkable  series  of  statues :  and  in  the 
Main  Building  and  at  the  Cloisters  there  are 
over  100  examples  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

In  all  of  the  Renaissance  pieces  exhibited  in 


Gallery  6  (French  Renaissance)  one  is  made 
particularly  aware  of  the  eternal  French  concern 
with  matters  of  decoration  and  elegance.  This  is 
particularly  apparent  in  the  field  of  woodwork. 
The  oak  panels,  for  example,  from  the  Chateau 
de  Gaillon  are  carved  with  extraordinary  finesse 
and  were  executed  about  15 10  at  the  order  of 
Georges,  Cardinal  d'Amboise.  Another  impor- 
tant treasure  is  the  wainscoting  from  the  chapel 
of  the  Chateau  de  la  Bastie  d'Urfe.  At  a  later 
stage  in  the  progress  of  renovating  the  Museum 
galleries,  the  entire  wainscoting  of  this  cele- 
brated French  chapel  will  be  set  up. 

Three  paintings  in  particular  add  further  sta- 
ture to  this  important  group  of  French  master- 
pieces. One  of  them  shows  the  1  )intcvillc 
brothers  before  Francois  P1  as  Moses  and  Aaron 
before  Pharaoh  (Felix  Chretien).  Another,  The 
Birth  of  Cupid,  is  a  superb  example  of  the 
mannered  classicism  of  the  school  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  whilst  a  large  equestrian  portrait  of 
Henri  II  is  a  rare  and  notable  example  of  official 
Court  portraiture. 

Gallery  22  is  devoted  to  English  works  of 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Two 
canopied  beds  dominate  the  room.  One  of  them, 
formerly  in  the  W.  R.  Hearst  Collection,  St. 
Donat's  Castle,  South  Wales,  is  a  new  arrival 
and  was  the  gift  of  Judge  Irwin  Untermycr. 
With  its  massive  front  posts,  tester  and  head- 
board of  carved  oak,  it  is  a  particularly  effective 
example  of  Elizabethan  furniture.  It  came  from 
Cumnor  Place,  Berkshire,  an  English  country 
house  at  one  time  lived  in  by  Amy  Robsart,  first 
wife  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  The 
other  bed  tame  from  Rushbrooke  Hall,  Suffolk, 
and  is  of  the  Charles  II  period. 

In  memory  of  William  Randolph  I  learst,  the 
Hearst  Foundation  has  recently  presented  to  the 
Museum,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  opening 
of  the  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Galleries, 
four  magnificent  Brussels  tapestries  of  the  early 
Sixteenth  Century.  These  are  now  shown  in  the 
Great  Hall.  They  are  a  series  representing  the 
Twelve  Ages  of  Man.  Each  example  includes 
three  incidents  illustrating  one  of  the  four 
seasons  in  man's  life. 

Of  the  examples  of  the  art  of  the  English 
armourer,  which  add  their  distinguished  pres- 
ence to  the  presentation  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance, the  most  important  is  the  suit  made  for 
George  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
often  referred  to  as  'the  best-preserved  armour 
of  the  Greenwich  school  in  existence'.  Made 
probably  for  the  Earl's  installation  as  Champion 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  I  (1590),  it  came  from 
Appleby  Castle,  Westmorland,  by  way  of  the 
Clarence  Mackay  Collection. 

Two  painted  terra-cotta  busts  in  particular  are 
considered  to  be  among  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum's most  telling  specimens  of  Renaissance 
portrait  sculpture.  They  are  of  St.  John  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Henry  Guildford, 
equerry  to  Henry  VIII.  These,  and  a  companion 
portrait  of  Henry  VII  now  in  the  Victoria  and 


Albeit  Museum,  are  thought  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  furnishings  of  the  main  room  over 
the  I  lolbein  Gate,  erected  in  Whitehall  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  presumed  to  be 
the  work  of  Pietro  Torrigiano.  Other  exhibits 
in  the  English  section  include,  in  addition  to 
paintings,  two  great  tapestries  from  the  series  of 
the  Story  of  Herse.  These  are  richly  woven  in 
silk,  gold  and  silver  threads.  They  came  from 
Spain,  where  they  were  in  the  collection  of  the 
I  hike  ot  Medinaceli,  and  are  part  of  the  Blu- 
menthal  bequest. 

On  the  fringe  of  the  Museum's  vast  rehabita- 
tion  area  is  Gallery  2.  It  is  here  that  can  be  seen 
the  magnificent  Gubbio  studiolo.  This  is  reck- 
oned to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  extant  Italian 
period  rooms.  It  is  complete  within  itself,  all  its 
furnishings  being  represented  011  its  walls  of 
intarsia  in  trompe-l'oeil:  and  it  remains  exactly  as 
it  was  when  first  occupied,  about  1480,  by  the 
celebrated  humanist  and  condottiere  Federigo  da 
Montefeltro  in  his  Ducal  Palace  at  Gubbio.  This 
miracle  of  quattrocento  artistry  and  craftsmanship 
in  fact  forms  a  fitting  approach  to  the  series  of 
Renaissance  galleries. 

Gallery  4  proclaims  the  early  Renaissance, 
above  all  the  Renaissance  as  it  first  appeared  in 
Florence.  Outstanding  among  the  sculptures  is 
the  lovely  marble  version  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Benedotto  de  Maiano,  which  was 
originally  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  in  Bologna  and  which  came  to  the 
Metropolitan  as  the  bequest  of  George  Blu- 
menthal.  Another  notable  relief  is  that  of  Christ 
returning  from  His  dispute  with  the  Doctors,  a 
sensitively  wrought  work  by  that  rare  master, 
Agostino  di  Duccio.  The  collection  of  medals 
exhibited  in  a  vitrine  gives  a  stirring  likeness  of  a 
number  of  eminent  personages  of  quattrocento 
Italy.  These  miniature  sculptures  are  nearly  all 
from  the  Morgan  Collection. 

Of  the  paintings,  one  is  the  vigorously  de- 
signed f  resco  of  St.  Christopher.  It  is  probably  a 
copy  of  the  fresco  (now  destroyed)  by  Antonio 
Pollaiuolo  on  the  facade  of  San  Miniato  fra  le 
Torri  in  Florence,  and  is  one  of  the  few  impor- 
tant large-scale  frescoes  of  the  Florentine  Re- 
naissance in  America.  There  are  also  two 
colourful  altar-pieces.  One  is  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  by  the  Sienese  master  Benvenuto 
di  Giovanni,  made  in  1498  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  convent  church  in  Grangia,  Tus- 
cany. The  other  altar-piece,  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin,  is  a  signed  work  by  Bartolommeo  Vi- 
varini  and  is  the  recent  gift  of  Robert  Lehman. 

In  Gallery  7  one  sees  the  life-size  marble  group 
of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa  set  against  a  back- 
ground of  Brussels  tapestry.  Originally  the  piece 
occupied  a  different  position.  It  stood  over  a 
fountain  in  the  grotto  of  the  garden  of  Aleman- 
110  Bandini's  villa  II  Paradiso  on  the  outskirts  of 
Florence.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  Battista  Lor- 
enzi,  a  sculptor  who  worked  on  Michelangelo's 
tomb  in  the  Florentine  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
and  it  was  made  between  1568  and  1584. 
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The  Blaffer  Collection  in  Houston 

AN  important  event  of  the  past  year  at  the 
.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Houston,  Texas, 
has  been  the  opening  of  the  Robert  Lee  Blaffer 
Memorial  Gallery.  This  new  wing  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  first  built  since  1926  and  provides 
place  for  the  growing  collections  of  art  given 
bv  members  of  the  Blatter  family.  Outstanding 
among  these  are  Frans  Hals*  portrait  of  Elizabeth 
van  der  Meeren,  two  panels  by  Giovanni  di 
Paolo  showing  Saint  Ursula  and  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  and  a  portrait  of  a  young  man  by  Am- 
brogio  de  Prcdis,  all  having  been  acquired 
through  M.  Knocdlcr  &:  Co.  The  Ambrogio, 
showing  the  influence  of  his  master  Leonardo, 
is  accepted  with  few  dissenting  voices  as  the  por- 
trait of  Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza,  Count  of  Pavia 
and  nephew  of  Ludovico  Moro,  shown  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage  to  Isabella  ot  Aragon  ini489. 
He  is  portrayed  wearing  a  dark  brown  velvet 
beret  which  crowns  his  long,  flowing  hair.  His 
cloak  of  dark  grey  contrasts  with  the  dark  red 
brocade  of  the  tight-fitting  sleeves.  The  right 
arm  is  sharply  bent  and  held  close  to  the  body, 
and  on  the  thumb  is  an  antique  gem  cut  with 
the  figure  of  Hercules.  The  painting,  w  hich  w  as 
in  the  Italian  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House, 
London,  in  1930,  was  long  in  the  collection 
of  the  Porro  family,  being  in  the  possession  of 
Count  Porro  dc  Santa  Maria  de  Biococca  when 
it  was  discussed  by  Valeri  in  his  Gli  Aftisti  Lom- 
bard, and  more  recently  in  the  collection  of 
Count  Carlo  Porro  of  Milan.  Its  resemblance  in 
execution  to  Ambrogio's  portrait  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  in  Venice,  although  the  latter 
is  of  later  date,  is  noted  by  Salmi.  The  manner  of 
painting  the  eye  is  quite  similar,  with  its  sharp, 
darkened  line  of  the  upper  lid.  and  the  emphasis 
on  the  triangular  shape.  The  identification  of  the 
subject  as  Gian  Galeazzo  is  based  on  a  cameo 
portrait  of  the  latter. 

The  serenity  of  Ambrogio's  art  contrasts 
oddly  with  the  background  of  the  Court  in 
in  which  the  painter  worked.  Ludovico  il  Moro 
was  one  of  those  refined  despots  of  which  the 
Renaissance  produced  so  many,  men  of  extreme 
cruelty  in  political  life  who  were  at  the  same 
time  enlightened  scholars,  patrons  of  poets  and 
artists.  Ludovico  Ambrogio  became  Court 
painter  in  1482,  and  at  the  Court  of  Ludovico 
he  came  into  intimate  association  with  Leon- 
ardo. Ambrogio,  his  brother  Evangclista,  and 
Leonardo  lived  together  in  the  de  Prcdis'  House 
in  Milan.  The  three  agreed  to  paint  an  altar- 
piece,  the  Madonna  of  the  Rocks,  for  the  chapel 
of  the  brotherhood  of  San  Francisco  in  Milan. 
This  great  painting,  so  famous  in  history, 
caused  the  artists  great  trouble  in  regard  to  pay- 
ment, and  they  were  continually  appealing,  at 
fust  to  Ludovico,  and  then,  after  the  latter's 
dow  nfall,  to  Louis  XII  of  France  who  became 
Duke  of  Milan,  to  help  them  collect  their  due. 


As  Court  painter  Ambrogio  executed  other 
Storzd  portraits,  such  as  that  of  Bianca  Maria, 
daughter  of  Ludovico,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  He  ac- 
companied the  pair  to  Innsbruck,  where  he 
painted  the  portrait  of  Maximilian.  He  is  known 
to  have  designed  some  tapestries  for  the  Em- 
peror in  1 506,  and-  after  that  the  painter,  the 
details  of  whose  life  are  obscure,  disappears  from 
view. 

Although  paintings  by  this  master  are  in  all 
the  important  galleries  of  Europe,  he  is  some- 
what rare  in  America,  being  represented  in  the 
Johnson  Collection  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the 
Grcnvillc  Winthrop  Collection  now  at  the  Fogg 
Museum.  His  Bianca  Maria  Sforza  is  in  the 
Widener  Collection.  More  and  more  American 
galleries  seem  now  to  be  requiring  'new  wings'. 


"ST.  URSULA'  :  BY  GIOVANNI  DI  PAOLO  OF 
SIENA  :  HOUSTON  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS  ', 
BY  COURTESY  OF  M.   K.NOEDLER  &  CO. 


Columbia's  Bicentennial 

THERE  is  to  be  a  year-long  celebration  of 
the  bicentennial  of  Columbia  University  in 
1954,  and  in  honour  of  the  occasion  a  special  ex- 
hibition has  been  held  at  the  Museum  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Columbia  began  its  exis- 
tence as  King's  College  in  the  reign  of  George  II, 
and  its  first  classes  were  held,  until  its  own 
building  was  erected,  in  the  school  house  of 
Trinity  Church  in  New  York.  Ten  scholars 
formed  the  entire  enrolment.  Their  teacher,  and 
the  President  of  the  College,  was  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Johnson,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who 
had  been  a  Congregational  minister  but  who  had 
been  converted  to  the  Established  Church  and 
went  to  England  to  be  ordained.  He  received 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  from  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  1723. 

The  first  home  of  Columbia,  which  has  occu- 
pied three  sites  in  New  York  between  Lower 
Manhattan  and  its  present  location  on  Morning- 
side  Heights,  was  erected  in  1756  at  Church 
Street,  Barclay,  and  what  is  now  College  Place. 
The  first  view  of  the  building  appeared  in  the 
so-called  'Palm  Tree'  view  of  New  York, 
w  hich,  with  its  palm  in  the  foreground,  antici- 
pates the  tropical  vegetation  which  scientists 
promise  New  York  in  a  century  or  so.  The 
'Palm  Tree'  view  is  more  accurately  described 
as  the  Howdell-Canot  South  East  View  of  New 
York,  and  shows  the  city  as  it  appeared  about 
1763,  with  King's  College  conspicuous  in  the 
centre. 

Among  documents  lent  by  the  University  to 
the  exhibition  was  a  letter  from  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Johnson,  10th  October,  1762,  to  his  son, 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  to  become 
President  of  the  College  some  thirty  years  later, 
containing  the  information  that  funds  for  the 
College  were  being  raised  in  England  in  a  'door 
to  door'  campaign  organized  by  the  Bishops  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  with  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing £20,000  to  be  divided  between  the  colleges 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  son,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  was  in  Eng- 
land for  several  years  to  represent  the  Colony 
regarding  land  claims,  and  formed  a  friendship 
w  ith  the  great  lexicographer,  Samuel  Johnson, 
whose  correspondent  he  became  when  he  re- 
turned to  America.  A  letter  in  the  exhibition 
was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  4th  March,  1773, 
expressing  his  admiration  for  his  American 
friend.  He  would  have  been  all  the  more  en- 
thusiastic had  he  known  that  in  the  coming 
struggle  William  Samuel  Johnson  was  to  remain 
a  Loyalist  and  take  no  part  in  the  war  with 
England.  He  lived  in  retirement  in  Connecticut, 
but  once  peace  was  declared  in  1783  resumed  an 
active  role  in  political  life,  becoming  the  first 
United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut.  In 
1787  he  was  asked  to  become  President  of  the 
College,  which  had  changed  its  name  to  Colum- 
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WILLIAM  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  I787-180O  :  BY  GILBERT 
STUART  :  LENT  BY  MRS.  S.  BULKELEY  RANDOLPH  TO  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


bia  three  years  earlier.  He  was  in  office  when  the 
painter  Gilbert  Stuart  returned  from  England  in 
1793,  and  the  first  portrait  he  painted  was  of 
Johnson  in  his  Oxford  robes,  Johnson  having 
received  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  from 
Oxford  in  1776.  The  portrait,  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  Stuart's  work,  was  lent  by  Mrs.  S. 
Bulkeley  Randolph  to  the  exhibition. 

Carl  Bodmer  and  the  Indian  Frontier 

PROBABLY  the  most  spectacular  pair  of 
explorers  who  visited  the  Far  West  in  the 
early  Nineteenth  Century  were  the  German 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied,  then  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  and  a  young  Swiss  in  his  twenties, 
Carl  Bodmer,  who  accompanied  the  Prince  and 
his  personal  servant  on  a  trip  up  the  Missouri 
River  to  portray  Indian  life  and  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  an  unknown  country.  The  Prince  pre- 
sented an  odd  figure  in  his  white  jacket,  black 


velvet  beret  and  shabby  trousers.  Bodmer, 
fresh  from  the  Paris  studios  and  accustomed  to 
city  life,  was  plunging  into  a  world  that  com- 
bined constant  dangers  and  considerable  melo- 
drama. He  seems  to  have  adjusted  himself  to 
the  strange  environment  immediately  and  was 
ready  with  his  pencil  to  portray  the  world  of 
the  frontier.  His  eye-witness  account  is  invalu- 
able. Many  of  his  drawings  were  used  as  the 
basis  of  illustrations  in  the  Prince's  published 
works  on  his  North  American  travels.  There 
are,  however,  many  others  in  existence,  notably 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Some  of  the 
drawings  remained  with  the  family  of  Prince 
Maximilian  at  Schloss  Neuwied  in  the  Rhine- 
land,  and  a  group  of  these  was  recently  brought 
to  America  by  his  descendant,  Prince  Karl  Vik- 
tor, in  an  exhibition  sponsored  by  the  German 
Government.  This  was  circulated  by  the  Smith- 
sonian's Travelling  Exhibition  Service,  which  is 


proving  its  worth  in  the  quality  of  the  material 
which  has  gone  out  under  its  auspices  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  The  Bodmer  Exhibition  had  its 
opening  at  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago  at 
the  end  of  1953,  and  is  being  shown  chiefly  in 
middle-western  cities  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Rothschild  Art  for  Minneapolis 
Institute 

THREE  examples  of  Renaissance  silver- 
work,  once  in  the  collection  of  the  Roths- 
child family  of  Vienna  and  Frankfurt,  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts. 
These  include  a  late-sixteenth-century  ostrich 
egg-cup  with  silver-gilt  mounts  by  Hans 
Petzoldt  of  Nuremberg.  This  maker  was  famous 
for  his  cups  covered  with  lobes  or  bosses,  one  of 
which  was  in  the  collection  of  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  while  his  pineapple  cup,  or  Kaiser- 
becher,  is  illustrated  by  Lessing  in  his  Gold  tmd 
Silber  (page  59). 

An  agate  cup  carved  in  the  form  of  a  nautilus 
shell  and  mounted  in  silver-gilt  is  of  the  same 
period  and  is  the  work  of  Joerg  Ruel,  who  be- 
came a  master  in  Nuremberg  in  1598  and  was 
one  of  the  artisans  whose  name  is  associated 
most  closely  with  the  use  of  the  nautilus  shell  as 
a  form  of  exotic  ornament.  It  was  the  custom  to 
carve  up  pieces  of  nautilus  shells  in  the  shape  of 
feathers  and  to  form  the  figures  of  birds, 
especially  the  partridge  and  the  swan.  Several 
shell  partridges  of  especial  magnificence  include 
one,  set  with  emeralds  and  garnets  by  Ruel, 
which  was  also  owned  by  a  member  of  the 
Rothschild  family. 

The  third  in  the  Minneapolis  group  of  Roths- 
child treasures  is  a  late  Gothic  silver-gilt  figure 
of  Saint  Blasius,  which  is  probably  of  French 
origin. 

John  Marshall  Phillips  Collection 

IN  honour  of  the  late  John  Marshall  Phillips, 
Director  of  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery 
(1948-53),  his  friends  have  presented  some  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  examples  of  American 
silver  to  add  to  the  John  Marshall  Phillips  Col- 
lection at  Yale.  The  Yale  Gallery,  as  the  owner 
of  the  Garvan  Collection,  occupies  a  unique 
position  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  early  American  silver:  and  the  quality  of  the 
Phillips  Collection,  although  a  small  one,  makes 
it  a  valuable  addition. 

Of  great  interest  is  Gerrit  Onckelbag's  caudle 
cup  of  about  1700,  made  for  the  Van  Cortlandt 
family.  It  is  of  bulbous  shape,  like  the  much 
earlier  English  caudle  cup,  and  is  finely  engraved 
with  the  Van  Cortlandt  arms  in  an  elaborate 
acanthus  mantling  of  the  period.  The  Van  Cort- 
landt arms,  as  shown  on  the  seal  of  Olaf  van 
Cortlandt,  who  came  to  New  Netherland  in 
1636,  show  the  four  wings  of  a  windmill,  with 
stars  between  the  arms.  Two  other  Van  Cort- 
landt pieces  include  a  New  York  punch-bowl 
by  John  Heath,  also  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
the  family,  and  a  pyriform  sugar-bowl  with 
domed  cover  and  pineapple  finial  attributed  to 
Heath. 

The  most  distinguished  piece  in  the  group  is 
a  rare  salt  by  John  Coney  of  Boston,  which 
created  quite  a  stir  when  it  came  up  at  auction 
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at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries  last  year.  It  is 
shaped  as  a  low  bowl  standing  on  three  scrolled 
feet,  the  base  with  a  heavy  spiral  gadrooning. 
and  with  a  band  of  finer  gadrooning  near  the 
top.  In  the  space  between  is  an  inscription  to  the 
first  owner,  'Hon1*  Mr.  Secretary  Addington". 
who  was  Isaac  Addington.  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  1690-1715. 

A  WoliF  Goblet  at  Corning  Museum 

A RECENT  addition  to  the  collection  of 
European  glass  at  the  Coming  Glass  Mu- 
seum. Corning.  New  York,  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  work  of  the  great  Dutch  master  of  diamond- 
1  point  engraving.  David  Wolff,  who  was  work- 
I  ing  in  the  late  Eighteenth  Century.  The  design 
l  of  a  bov  and  a  girl  and  a  dog  in  a  garden  is  exe- 
I  cuted  with  such  delicacy  that  it  is  visible  only 
E  under  controlled  lighting  conditions.  Like  other 
1  masters  of  diamond  engraving  on  glass.  Wolff 
was  not  a  professional.  These  beautiful  goblets 
were  apparendy  engraved  tor  special  occasions 
as  gifts  or  as  commemorative  pieces.  Frans 
Greenwood,  the  great  pioneer  ot  stipple  en- 
graving with  the  diamond  point,  is  credited 
with  a  little  over  thirty  such  glasses.  Wolff,  who 
worked  slighdy  later,  displayed  such  skill  that 
his  name  has  come  to  be  applied  genetically  for 
glasses  of  a  certain  type.  The  names  of  other 
practitioners  of  this  difficult  craft  include  Aert 
Schouman  (1710-92)  and  G.  H.  Doolan.  both 
of  Dordrecht.  Among  the  earliest  engravers  on 
glass  in  the  Low  Countries  were  women,  includ- 
ing the  sisters  Anna  and  Maria  ot  the  Vischer 
family,  working  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
It  is  interesting  that,  although  they  engraved  in 
line  according  to  the  early  manner.  Anna  exe- 
cuted part  of  a  design  in  stipple  on  a  glass  which 
is  now  in  Amsterdam.  Greenwood  ot  Rotter- 
dam, however,  is  considered  the  real  originator 
of  the  stipple  style,  and  his  designs  have  the  pic- 
torial character  which  generally  distinguishes 
the  choice  of  motifs. 

Engraving  with  the  diamond,  while  not  an 
innovation  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  carried 
to  its  highest  perfection  in  Holland.  In  fact,  it  is 
first  recorded  in  Italy  although  its  origin  may 
not  have  been  there.  However,  it  was  known 
in  the  late  Sixteenth  Century  in  Italy,  from 
whence  it  came  with  the  an  of  glass-making 
itself  to  the  northern  countries.  Having  been 
adopted  by  a  large  group  of  Dutch  amateurs,  it 
flourished  there  long  after  the  art  had  died  out 
elsewhere,  continuing  through  the  Eighteenth 
Century  and  into  the  Nineteenth. 

The  goblet  illustrated,  like  most  of  the  master- 
works  of  Dutch  engraving,  is  ot  English  lead 
glass,  a  brilliant  fabric  which  the  Dutch  prized 
for  pieces  of  this  kind- 
Conversation  Piece:  John  Downman 

THROUGH  the  indefatigable  work  of 
John  Downman  there  was  scarcely  a  family 
of  anv  importance  in  England  which  has  not 
had  among  its  family  heirlooms  some  of  his 
attractive  portrait  drawings  in  pencil  and  wash, 
of  which  the  charming  sketch  of  the  Larkin,  or 
Larking,  family  of  Clare  Hall.  West  Mailing. 
Kent,  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library's  collec- 
tion, is  a  good  example.  The  latter  is  one  ot 


many  sketches  preparatory  to  the  large  oil  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1807.  Down- 
man  painted  portraits  in  oils  somewhat  rarely: 
although  he  is  known  for  a  fascinating  painting 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  conversation  with 
his  secretary  which  is  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
London. 

The  recent  acquisition  of  a  painting  of  the 
Cole  family  of  Frognal  in  Hampstead.  London, 
by  the  Springfield  Museum  of  Art  through  the 
Ne  who  use  Galleries  brings  into  prominence 
another  of  the  rare  large  oils.  The  painting  is 
47  in.  high  by  60  in.  wide.  But  in  spite  of  the 
demands  of  its  size  the  painter  has  carried  over 
into  this  exacting  work  much  of  the  vivacity  of 
his  drawings.  Benjamin  Cole,  who  was  Sheriff 


of  London  in  1798,  is  shown  on  the  terrace  of 
his  country  house,  Frognal,  with  his  wife  and 
daughters.  A  groom  is  standing  by  the  master's 
favourite  mount,  and  in  the  distance  is  a  view  of 
the  park.  The  painting  was  exhibited  in  1781  at 
the  Royal  Academy  (No.  264,  according  to 
Algernon  Graves's  list),  but  as  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Dr.  Williamson's  monograph  on 
Downman.  it  apparendy  was  still  in  the  Cole 
family.  Dr.  Williamson  notes  the  existence  of 
several  large  oils  but  does  not  identify  the  sub- 
jects. The  painting  here  shown  passed  to  the 
well-known  collection  of  Viscount  Lee  of  Fare- 
ham  at  Chequers:  and  after  the  transfer  of 
Chequers  by  Lord  Lee  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment it  entered  the  collection  of  Major  Robert 
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SILVER  COFFEE-POT  BY  GEORGE  AIKEN  OF  BALTI- 
MORE :  CIRCA  1787  :  NEWARK  MUSEUM,  NEW  JERSEY 

Barbour,  Bolesworth  Castle,  Tattenhall,  Ches- 
ter. It  is  from  this  collection  that  the  painting 
was  secured  for  America,  where  it  is  one  of  the 


GOBLET  ENGRAVED  IN  DIAMOND  POINT  BY  DAVID 
WOLFF  :  LATE  XVIIITH  CENT.  I  CORNING  GLASS  MUS. 


most  delightful  English  conversation  pieces  in 
any  of  our  museums. 

Downman  was  born  in  1750  and  was  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  He  studied  under  West,  of  whom 
he  painted  an  excellent  portrait.  Fortunately,  he 
was  content  to  remain  a  portrait  painter  and  not 
follow  his  master  into  the  doubtful  field  of 
historical  and  allegorical  painting.  Downman  be- 
gan his  career  in  Cambridge  in  1777  and  there- 
after lived  a  somewhat  roving  but  very  success- 
ful life  as  a  portrait  painter,  travelling  from  one 
country  house  to  another  and  settling  in  the 
smaller  towns  of  England,  such  as  Plymouth 
and  Exeter,  as  well  as  residing  in  London  many 
years.  Later  he  was  in  Chester  before  going  to 
Wrexham,  where  he  died. 

Downman's  working  sketches  are  famous  for 
their  marginal  notes,  which  are  in  themselves 
an  informal  portrait  of  his  age.  Thus  he  wrote 
on  a  sketch  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire: 'Devonshire  House,  1784.  Original  study 
for  a  whole  length  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  came  there ;  present  also 
Lady  Duncannon,  who,  in  play,  followed  him 
with  a  chair  to  sit,  which  he  declined.  A  French 
prelate  was  introduced,  who  kissed  the  inside 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster's  hand;  and  when  gone 
the  Prince  noticed  the  odd  action  with  much 
humour.  Presently  Blanchard  was  announced, 
having  just  descended  from  his  balloon.'  Blan- 
chard's  balloon  ascensions  were  the  sensation  of 
the  day.  Downman  did  not  hesitate  to  comment 
on  a  Miss  Tysdon  that  she  was  'very  tiresom, 
she  fidgeted  all  the  time',  while  of  Lady  Newton 
he  recorded  that  she  was  drawn  in  her  dark  wig, 
and  that  'she  sometimes  wore  very  light  hair  as 
well  as  dark'.  He  gives  us  a  fleeting  impression 
of  the  Vicar  of  East  Mailing,  who  'went  nine 
miles  to  see  an  antiquity  and  set  off  at  a  gallop', 
and  of  the  Reverend  William  Way  who  'played 
backgammon  from  Wednesday  morn  to  Satur- 
day night',  and  when  hunting  sometimes  re- 
hearsed Latin  speeches  'at  the  cover  side'. 

'Introduction  to  Silver' 

GEORGE  AIKEN,  one  of  the  leading 
silversmiths  of  Baltimore,  was  unusual 
among  American  makers  in  frequent  changes  of 
mark,  which  makes  it  possible  to  date  his  pieces 
with  some  degree  of  certainty.  No  date-letters 
appear  on  American  silver;  although  Baltimore 
is  an  exception  after  18 14,  when  an  assay  office 
was  instituted,  but  too  late  to  be  of  help  in  re- 
gard to  the  more  interesting  eighteenth-century 
silver.  George  Aiken's  handsome  silver  coffee- 
pot in  the  Newark  Museum,  which  is  illustrated, 
bears  a  form  of  mark  which  makes  it  possible  to 
date  it  about  1787. 

Christopher  Hughes,  another  Baltimore  sil- 
versmith, was  using  the  same  design  about  1775, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  late  in  comparison  with 
English  design  which  was  already  showing 
classic  urn  forms,  or  else  straight  cylindrical 
lines,  both  of  which  were  soon  to  appear  in 
American  silver.  Aiken  himself  is  best  known 
for  his  work  in  the  classic  style,  so  that  this  piece, 
in  elongated  inverted  pear  form,  is  an  exception 
and  undoubtedly  an  early  work. 

Aiken,  who  is  known  for  the  uniform  excel- 


lence of  his  large  output,  advertised  in  the  Mary- 
land Gazette  in  1787  as  'Goldsmith  and  Jeweller 
in  Calvert-Street,  the  second  Door  from  Market 
Street',  and  'begs  leave  to  acquaint  the  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  Baltimore  and  the  public  in 
general,  that  he  carries  on  the  Goldsmith  and 
Jewellry  Business  in  their  various  branches  .  .  .' 

The  Aiken  coffee-pot  is  a  recent  acquisition  at 
the  Newark  Museum,  and  has  formed  part  of  an 
extensive  exhibition  of  silver  last  autumn  which 
was  so  arranged  as  to  form  one  of  the  museum's 
'Dictionary'  exhibitions.  It  followed  the  pattern 
of  the  ceramics  exhibition  a  year  ago.  The  silver 
was  arranged  so  as  to  illustrate  types,  styles  and 
techniques,  as  well  as  the  even  more  interesting 
question  of  use. 

Changes  in  fashion  of  wine  cups,  goblets, 
caudle  cups  and  tankards  were  traced  in  English 
silver,  with  a  few  Continental  examples  from 
Nuremberg  and  Augsburg.  The  caudle  cup, 
which  was  introduced  into  England  from  Hol- 
land in  the  second  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, was  represented  by  a  bulbous  form  of  the 
year  1664,  its  sides  richly  embossed  with  charac- 
teristic floral  ornament.  By  1680  a  straight-sided 
form  appeared.  Similar  caudle  cups  inspired  by 
English  forms  were  known  in  Massachusetts 
silver  but  not  in  New  York. 

The  tankard  and  the  mug,  devoted  to  beer  or 
ale,  went  through  practically  the  same  develop- 
ment in  England  and  America,  but  New  York 
makers  added  a  foliate  border  above  a  moulded 
base,  which  is  unlike  English  work.  Otherwise 
the  forms  are  alike;  for  the  New  York  makers 
had  no  Dutch  precedent  for  this  popular  vessel. 

Tea,  which  was  introduced  into  England  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  did  not  influence  the 
art  of  the  silversmith  to  any  marked  extent  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  At  that  time  it  as- 
sumed a  dominant  position.  The  tea  equipage 
gradually  took  form,  first  the  teapot,  the 
creamer,  a  bowl  for  sugar,  a  tea  kettle,  etc.,  not 
at  first  as  a  matched  set  but  as  an  assemblage  of 
pieces  brought  together  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  salt  dish  in  its  seventeenth-  and  eight- 
eenth-century forms  in  English  and  American 
silver  include  a  recent  acquisition  by  the  Mu- 
seum, a  spool-shaped  salt  by  an  unknown 
London  maker  some  time  before  1697,  marked 
only  with  a  lion  passant,  which  was  not  used 
after  that  year.  A  slightly  lower  trencher  salt 
continued  in  favour  until  1740,  when  a  type 
with  three  feet  came  into  fashion  and  was  long 
in  use.  About  1780  a  classic  form  appeared. 

Other  forms  presented  by  the  exhibition  were 
the  caster,  spout  cup,  salver,  biggin,  the  Ameri- 
can porringer  (which  is  like  the  English  bleed- 
ing-bowl), and  early  examples  of  Sheffield 
plate.  As  in  the  case  of  the  ceramic  exhibition,  a 
special  number  of  the  Bulletin  was  prepared  on 
silver  by  Margaret  E.  White,  Curator  of  Dec- 
orative Arts.  Similar  'dictionary'  exhibitions  of 
glass  and  furniture  are  in  prospect. 

For  Latin  America 

AN  exhibition  of  European  masters  of  the 
.  Italian  and  Spanish  Schools  has  recently  been 
sent  by  French  &  Company  for  exhibition  in  the 
museums  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  Havana  and  Mexico  City.  One  of  the 
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most  striking  works  was  Velazquez'  portrait  of 
Count  Ambrosio  de  Spinola,  the  hero  of  Breda, 
who  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  great  canvas, 
the  Surrender  of  Breda,  in  the  Prado,  where  he 
magnanimously  extends  his  arm  to  raise  the 
mayor  of  the  conquered  city  as  he  takes  the  keys 
from  him. 

The  fall  of  Breda  occurred  on  2nd  June,  1625. 
Four  years  later,  Velazquez,  on  his  first  trip  to 
Italy,  crossed  from  Barcelona  to  Genoa  on  a 
boat  belonging  to  the  general,  and  the  latter 
extended  to  him  many  courtesies  while  111  Italy. 

In  the  Surrender  of  Breda  Spinola  does  not 
appear  so  distinctly  as  he  does  in  this  life  study, 
which  is  painted  with  incisive  crispness.  The 
bold,  direct  manner  of  Velazquez  stands  out  all 
the  more  in  an  unfinished  work  such  as  this.  It 
remained  for  generations  in  the  Spinola  family 
and  comes  from  the  collection  of  the  Marquess 
de  Spinola  of  Genoa,  although  it  has  been  more 
recently  in  an  English  private  collection.  The 
portrait  is  mentioned  in  August  L.  Mayer's 
Catalogue  Raisonne  (No.  365,  page  86). 

The  similarity  of  the  Spinola  to  the  portrait  of 
Don  Diego  de  Corral  in  the  Prado  has  been 
noted  by  several  scholars.  The  treatment  of  the 
costume  is  broad  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  painter  has  changed  his  design, 
painting  out  a  broad  lace  collar,  which  is  still 
visible,  as  Spinola  is  shown  wearing  a  simple 
white  collar. 

The  Velazquez  was  part  of  a  group  of  Spanish 
paintings  of  especial  importance,  including  El 
Greco's  splendid  St.  Maurice  and  the  Theban 
Legion,  which  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
and  reproduced.  There  was  also  Goya's  charm- 
ing portrait  of  a  little  boy  with  his  dog,  seated 
on  a  cushion,  formerly  in  Count  Sala's  collec- 
tion. 

Among  the  Italian  paintings,  Titian's  portrait 
of  the  beautiful  Laura  Dianti,  mistress  of  Alfonso 
of  Ferrara,  was  outstanding.  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Virgin  and  Child  from  the  Bromley-Davenport 
family,  recorded  at  Wootton  Hall  by  Waagcn 
in  his  Art  Treasures  of  Great  Britain,  could  be 
compared  with  the  work  of  a  member  of  Leon- 
ardo's circle,  Luini,  seen  in  a  Virgin  and  Child 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London  in  1902  and  has  been  discussed  by  Suida 
in  his  Leonardo  und  sein  Kreis.  Among  the  earlier 
Italian  works  was  an  especially  appealing  Virgin 
of  Humility  by  the  Umbrian  master,  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  showing  her  in  an  embroidered 
mantle  seated  on  a  cushion  in  a  flowery  meadow 
with  orange-trees  in  the  background,  the  sub- 
ject rendered  with  the  tenderness  characteristic 
of  this  master. 

Crucifixion:  Andrea  di  Bartolo 

THE  small  panel  showing  the  Crucifixion  and 
Saints  by  an  Italian  master,  which  is  here 
illustrated,  has  lately  been  identified  by  Dr. 
Richard  Offner  as  the  work  of  Andrea  di  Bar- 
tolo, one  of  the  minor  masters  of  Siena.  He  be- 
longs to  that  group  which  departs  from  the 
pure  linearism  of  the  Ducciesquc  tradition  and 
shows  something  of  the  monumentality  of  form 
ot  Florence.  The  panel,  which  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Miklos  Rozsa  in  California,  had 
been  privately  owned  in  England. 


The  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  occupy  their  usual  positions  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  The  inscriptions  naming 
the  accompanying  saints  are  executed  in  a  style 
identical  with  a  painting  of  five  Dominican 
nuns  by  the  same  painter  in  the  Museo  Civico, 
Murano,  and  in  tabernacles  in  Berlin  and  Alten- 
burg,  according  to  Dr.  Offner.  The  inscription 
on  the  present  panel,  however,  indicates  some 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  painter,  as  the 
wording  places  Mary  Magdalen  at  the  left  and 
Saint  Mary  of  Egypt  at  the  right.  Actually  the 
latter  is  seen  here  at  the  left,  clothed  with  her 
long  hair,  which  was  her  only  covering  during 
her  long  penitence.  The  other  two  saints  are  less 
familiar.  At  the  left  is  Saint  Marina,  the  woman 
monk,  who  was  taken  into  a  monastery  as  a 
child  by  her  father,  Eugcnius,  when  he  became 
a  monk.  She  was  brought  up  as  a  boy,  and 
eventually  was  accepted  into  the  order  as 
'Brother  Marinus'.  She  was  accused  by  a  maiden 
who  had  been  seduced  as  being  the  father  of  her 
child;  and  instead  of  revealing  herself  she  ac- 
cepted the  care  of  the  child  and  performed  the 
menial  tasks  to  which  the  brothers  assigned 
her  in  punishment.  Oidy  when  she  died  was  her 
sacrifice  discovered.  In  art  she  is  shown  as  here, 
with  very  feminine  features  contrasting  with 
the  monkish  garb.  Opposite  her  is  St.  Alexis, 
patron  of  pilgrims  and  beggars.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Roman  noble  who  was  noted  for  his  charity 
to  the  poor.  Alexis  was  raised  in  luxury  and 
given  the  daughter  of  the  emperor's  house  in 
marriage,  but  he  had  determined  to  lead  a  celi- 
bate life  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  he  lived  as  a 
beggar.  He  returned  to  Rome  and  to  his  father's 
house  unrecognized,  living  there  among  other 
mendicants  supported  by  the  generous  old  man. 
His  piety  made  him  famous,  but  only  in  death 


PORTRAIT  OF  COUNT  AMBROSIO  DE  SPINOLA,  THE 
HERO  OF  BREDA  !  BY  VELAZQUEZ  :  FRENCH  AND  CO. 

was  he  recognized  by  his  family.  A  beggar's 
staff  is  his  special  attribute  in  art. 

The  style  of  this  panel  is  that  of  Andrea's  later 
period,  probably  about  1425,  and  the  treatment 
suggests  the  Crucifixion  in  the  pimiacle  of  a 
tabernacle  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum. 
There  is  a  freedom  in  the  rendering  of  the 
figures  which  differs  from  his  earlier  work  under 
the  influence  of  his  father,  Bartolo  di  Fredi,  with 
whom  he  frequently  worked  and  who  died  in 
L4.L0.  His  earliest  work  is  to  be  seen  in  a  dated 
panel  of  L397,  which  he  executed  with  his  father 


THE  COLE  FAMILY  OF  FROGNAL,  HAMPSTEAD,  LONDON  :  PAINTED  BY  JOHN  DOWNMAN 
(175O-L824)  :  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  47  IN.  X  60  IN.  '.  SPRINGFIELD  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  MASS. 
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for  an  altar  in  the  cathedral  in  Siena.  There  are 
also  many  records  uncovered  by  De  Nicola 
which  associate  him  with  the  cathedral.  In  1405 
he  was  paid  for  work  in  the  St.  Victor  Chapel. 
In  1409  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
in  141 1  was  appointed  an  administrator.  In  1417 
he  bought  a  house  in  the  San  Antonio  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  in  1425  a  workshop  and  some  land, 
all  indicating  a  man  of  substance  in  the  com- 
munity. He  died  in  1428. 

Alexander  Cozens'  'Discovery' 

THE  modern  aspect  of  the  art  of  Alexander 
Cozens,  who  died  in  1786,  is  discussed  by 
A.  Hyatt  Mayor  in  an  interesting  article  in  a 
recent  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
This  English  watercolourist  is  not  so  well  known 
in  America  as  in  England,  where  his  reputation 
has  also  been  of  recent  growth.  The  recent 
study  by  Mr.  Oppc  is  being  read  here  with  in- 
terest. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  owns  Cozens' 
rare  book  New  Method  of  Assisting  the  Invention 
in  Drawing  Original  Compositions  in  Landscape, 
to  which  Mr.  Mayor  calls  particular  attention. 
Whether  his  'new  method'  is  a  sound  approach 
to  composition,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  acci- 
dental, the  uncontrolled,  the  irrational,  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  But  the  result  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  such  as  Cozens  is  illuminating,  and  shows 
that  a  breath  of  fresh  air  was  sweeping  into  an 
art  that  had  too  long  been  dominated  by  the 
rules  of  topographical  painting  and  the  studied 
effects  of  the  'picturesque  view'. 

Cozens'  discovery  was  one  which  Leonardo 
had  noted  over  two  centuries  earlier,  when  he 
wrote  that  the  painter  could  find  in  the  streaks 


on  a  wall  'things  like  landscapes,  battles, 
clouds  .  .  .'  and  that  this  can  'furnish  the  mind 
with  abundance  of  designs'.  This  observation 
was  unknown  to  Cozens;  although  later  brought 
to  his  attention  after  his  own  discovery,  which 
came  about  when  he  and  a  pupil  were  discussing 
the  subject  of  original  composition  in  landscape 


as  opposed  to  copying.  'I  lamented  the  want  of 
a  mechanical  method  ...  to  draw  forth  the  ideas 
of  an  ingenious  mind.  .  .  .'  The  invention  was 
close  at  hand;  for  he  happened  at  that  moment 
to  begin  a  sketch  on  a  soiled  piece  of  paper  and 
noted  that  he  had  been  influenced  by  the  stains 
with  a  good  result.  He  thereupon  took  another 
sheet,  mixed  a  tint  with  ink  and  water  and  made 
some  chance  strokes,  or  blots,  on  the  paper  and 
laid  it  before  his  pupil,  who  transformed  it  into 
an  interesting  sketch.  From  this  he  developed 
something  like  a  system,  using  a  broad  brush  to 
work  in  accidental  strokes,  which  then  were  to 
be  brought  into  a  coherent  composition. 

For  an  artist  steeped  in  conventional  training, 
already  a  master  draughtsman,  this  had  a  quite 
different  result  from  what  it  would  have  had  if 
placed  too  early  in  untrained  hands.  His  illus- 
trations in  the  New  Method  have,  as  Mr.  Mayor 
points  out,  much  in  common  with  Oriental  ink- 
paintings.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  who  paint 
not  directly  from  nature  but  from  memory  of 
what  has  been  observed,  have  often  obtained 
effects  comparable  to  Cozens'  work.  The  em- 
phasis on  the  brush  is  similar. 

The  freedom  which  Cozens  and  his  son,  John 
Robert,  who  was  his  devoted  pupil  and  close 
follower,  brought  into  English  painting  un- 
doubtedly had  its  effect  in  many  ways.  It  opened 
up  the  way  for  the  whole  Romantic  School  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Alexander  and  John 
Robert  Cozens,  by  A.  P.  Oppe,  is  published  by 
A.  &  C.  Black  of  London  at  30s.  net. 
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TOZZI 


EGYPTIAN  -  GREEK  -  ROMAN 
MEDIEVAL 

and 

RENAISSANCE  ART 
PAINTINGS 


:1  EAST  57TH  NEW  YORK  22 

PLAZA  3-9189 


c  tRI  f  \nni 


NEW  YORK 


LXI 


HOLIDAYS  I  \ 


ITZERLAND 


PALACE  HOTEL 
LUCERNE 

Strictly  first  class— 300  beds. 

The  homely  and  distinguished  hotel  on 
the  Lake. 

'  Mignon'    Grillroom    and    Cocktail  Bar. 
Orchestra. 


Family  A.  Ernst. 


Charles  Fricker,  Manager. 


Swiss  Riviera 


LUGANO  on  lake  Lugano 
LOCARNO  on  lake  Maggiore 


For  a  happy  holiday.  Southern  Switzerland  offers  the  realization  of  all  your  dreams  :  mountains  close  to  the 
shore  of  Mediterranean-coloured  lakes,  palms,  cypresses  and  all  the  fantastic  richness  of  Riviera  flora. 
Literature :    Official  Information  Offices,  Lugano,  Locarno,  Ascona,  or  Swiss  Federal  Railways,  458/9  Strand,  London.  W.C.2. 


HOTEL  \I0\TE  YEMTA  AM)  (  ANA  SMI  I  RAM  IS 


Finest    holiday  resort 


Southern  Swizerland. 


ASCONA 

park  of  400,000  square   feet.  OWN  TENNIS.   OWN   PRIVATE  BEACH 
near  GOLF  COURSE.    Large  Terrace.    Bar.    Locanda  Ticinese. 

OPEN  FROM  MARCH  TO  END  OF  OCTOBER. 
Phone:  093/7  28  81  (4  lines)  Cables:  Monteverita,  Ascona. 

O.  E.  STAUB.  Managing  Director. 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.       100  beds.      Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.         Open  the  whole  year  round. 
Moderate  Terms. 


HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland  ■  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  showers 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  ■  Private 
radios  throughout  •  50-car  garage 
Rooms  from  Fr.  19. — including 
breakfast  and  service 


Telegraph: 
RHONOTEL 


Telephone: 
22213 


General  Manager:  R.  LENDI 


One  of  the  leading  Hotels  on  Quai  du  Mont-Blanc 
facing  lake  Terrace  Restaurant     -  Bar. 

Proprietor :  Otto  Bucher 


8EUYA  Hotel tfjngderre 


HIGHEST    PRICES    PAID  FOR 

COINS   AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections  and  gold.  Catalogue 
of  English  Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I 


•THE  HOUSE  OF  C.  GRAINGER  BROWN' 

WARWICK 

Fine  William  &  Mary  period  Freehold  double-fronted  corner  Shop  Premises 
opposite  Town  Hall,  Warwick,  with  highly  reputed  antique  furniture,  silver 
and  jewellery  business  known  throughout  the  country  and  abroad.  Ample 
showroom  or  living  accommodation.  Extensive  home,  American  and 
Continental  trade.  Genuinely.rare  opportunity.   For  Sale  as  a  going  concern. 

LOCKE  &  ENGLAND,  166  PARADE,  LEAMINGTON  SPA.      tel.  2833 
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■NDALE  Mahogany  Bureau 


7  fcet 


A  PAIR  OF  CARVED  WOOD  AND  GILDED  GIRANDOLES. 
3  ft.  6  in.  high,  1  ft.  3  in.  wide. 

PRATT  &  SONS,  ltd. 

5-160  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  7328,  9821 


FOUNDED 
1860 


THE 


Jhl7  54 


Vs£(^r/ingarr,e , 


CONNOISSEUR 

WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


BOSSUET  ET  LE  GRAND  DAUPHIN  DE  FRANCE  :  BY  NICOLAS  DE 
LARGILLIERE  (1656-1746)  :  OIL  ON  CANVAS  :  4  FT.  10  IN.  BY  3  FT.  8  IN. 

In  the  possession  of  French  and  Company  Inc.,  210  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  22 


Porcelain  Co,,  Ltd 

orks  of  Art 

Street,  London,  WJ 

Cables:  Apoco,  Wesdo,  London 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 


THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


FINE  ART  DEALERS 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS 


LONDON,  W.l 

144,  145  &.  146 
NEW  BOND  STREET 


>1 


LTD. 
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By  Appointment 

Silversmiths 

To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  The  Queen  Mother 


In 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
THE  LATE  KING  GEORGE  VI 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


Paul  Storr 


12  Plates — London,  date  1800.    Diameter  :  10  inches.    Weight :  204  ozs.  6  dwts. 
Pair  of  Entree  Dishes  and  Covers — London,  date  1793.    Length:  11J  inches.    Weight:  81  ozs.  10  dwts. 
Set  of  4  Salt-cellars — London,  date  1801.    Weight :  27  ozs.  10  dwts. 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 

On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-forged  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 

Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Note:— Telephone  TRAFALGAR  3578  (Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables  :  DATEMARK,  LONDON 

III 


A  PAIR  OF  FIXE  GEORGE  I   SILVER  CANDLESTICKS  WITH   UNUSUAL  BASES. 
MAKER'S  MARK   'ME',   LONDON,    I  7 1  5 . 
HEIGHT  INS.  WEIGHT   22  OZS. 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 
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3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,   S.W.I    WHITEHALL  4732 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 

TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MaRY 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 


JOHN  SPARKS 


LTD. 


€\)inm  Woxk$  of  grt 


BSHBlHHBHaHSflHHHBRIIHflS 


Old  Chinese  pale  green  jade  water-pot  carved  in  the  form  of  a  fabulous  monster. 

with  russet -brown  markings. 
MING  DYNASTY,  A.D.  1368-1644.      Length  61  ins. 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


GROsvenor  2265 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 


Telephone  24828 


MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET 


ABERDEEN 

Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 

and  at  BRAEMAR 


ANTIQUES       WORKS  OF  ART 


An  Antique  French  Sevres  urn- 
shaped  Vase  and  Cover,  originally 
from  the  Bourdois  Collection.  It  is 
signed  'Poitevin'  and  its  date  is  1772. 
Height  19  inches. 


An  Antique  French  Musical  Bracket 
Clock  complete  with  its  original 
bracket.  It  plays  a  variety  of  eight 
different  tunes.  Extreme  height  of 
bracket  and  clock,  3  feet  10  inches. 


An  important  sixteenth-century  Flemish  Tapestry  of  Diana  the  Huntress.    The  colours  are  brilliant  and 
the  tapestry  is  complete  with  its  original  border.  Length  I  I  feet,  height  9  feet. 


\   If     mnm  \ 


I 


1 1   

as 

An  interesting  Antique  French  Empire  Suite  comprising  the  Writing  Bureau,  which  is  shown, 
with  a  small  Settee,  a  pair  of  matching  Arm  Chairs  and  a  set  of  four  Single  Chairs,  all  en  suite. 
•  ,  '  The  Bureau  is  39  inches  wide. 


An  Antique  French  ormolu-mounted  Cabinet  with  original  marble  top  and  fine  grilled  trellis 
doors.  Length  4  feet,  height  3  feet  9  inches. 


BY    APPOINTMENT    ANTIQUARIES  CF 
CHINESE   WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H.M.    THE   KING   OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


l  arge  Dish,  porcelain,  nith  fluted  well-border  and  wide  wavy  Jlange,  decorated  in 
the  centre  in  cobalt  blue  with  a  hanging  bunch  oj  grapes  surrounded  by  stiff  floral 
and  scrolling  designs.     Diameter  18  inches,     icth  century.     To  be  shown  at  the 
jorthcoming  C.I.N.O.A.  Exhibition  in  Paris. 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i 


Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018 


Telegrams:  ' Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


BASKET,  GEORGE  II,  1740 


BEAKER,  CHARLES  II,  1662 
TWO-HANDLE  CUP,  WILLIAM  III,  1700 

Promenade  CHELTENHAM 


DREDGER,  GEORGE  I,  1717 

TANKARD,  GEORGE  I,  1719 

Telephone  2821 
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M.  BERNARD 

21    RYDER    STREET,   ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 


DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC  RENAISSANCE      •      EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 

21.  N.Y. 


LEONARD 
WYBURD 

LTD 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th  CENTURIES 
ENGLISH  DELFTWARE 


REPAIRS  AND  RESTORATIONS 

An  18th-century  octagonal  mahogany  Library  Table 

73  SLOANE  AVENUE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

TELEPHONE:   KENSINGTON  7201 
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By  Appointment  Silversmiths  &  Jewellers 
to  the  late  King  George  VI 


Breakfront  bookcase 


Fine  Hepplewhite  mahogany  breakfront  bookcase  in  five 
compartments;  circa  1780. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  antique  pieces  to  be  found  in 
Asprey's  Furnishing  Department. 


ASPREY     &     COMPANY     LIMITED     •     165-169     NEW     BOND     STREET     •     LONDON     •  W1 

XI 


D.  M  fcr  P 


Member  of  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd., 
and  Art   and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


CHELSEA  RED  ANCHOR  DISHES 

A  pair  of  fine  Chelsea  dishes,  in  the  contemporary 
silver  form.  They  are  decorated  in  purple  with 
landscapes  by  the  painter  O'Neale.     Length  8|  in. 


Both  red  anchor  marked. 


Circa  1755. 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone  :  Welbeck  7107 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


ENGLISH 
18th  &  19*  CENTURY 
FURNITURE 


Collected  with  scrupulous  care 


We  illustrate  a  Sheraton  mahogany 

secretaire-bookcase  of  attractive 
proportions,  2'  9"  wide  X  6'  8"  high. 


THE 

GENERAL  TRADING  COMPANY 

(MAYFAIR)  LTD 

Grantham  Place     ■     Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  End) 

London  W.l 
Telephone:  GROsvenor  3273  &  HYDe  Park  4345j6 
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3  PATINEURS'  (1874)  by  J.  B.  JOXGKIND  Canvas  22  X  33£  inches 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 


31  BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.l 

May  fair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION.  London 


1954  EXHIBITION 

OF 

DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  MASTERS 

+    +    +  + 

SLATTER  GALLERY 

30  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i 

+   +.+-  + 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sold  in  aid  of 
THE   DULWICH   COLLEGE   PICTURE  GALLERY 
MAINTENANCE  FUND 

<#    +    4-  ♦ 
May  5  -  July  14,  1954 

10-5.30,    Saturdays  io-i 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR 

Chinese  Art 

By  R.  L.  Hobson  Revised  by  Soame  Jenyns  84s 

With  100  plates  printed  in  four  or  five  colours.  A  new 
printing  now  available. 

The  Story  of  Cutlery 

By  J.  B.  Himsworth   Illustrated  42s 

'.  .  .  .  a  fascinating  picture  ....  which  will 
appeal  to  anyone  interested  in  craftsmanship.' 

Yorkshire  Post 

The  Chats  Series  of  Practical  Handbooks 

gives  expert  advice  to  those  about  to  start  a  collection  of 
their  own.    Fully  illustrated  12s  6d  each 

Titles  available: 

Cottage  and  Farmhouse  Furniture 

Old  Glass  Old  Furniture  Old  Clocks 

English  China        Old  Pewter  Old  Silver 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  Juno,  !954  XIV 


Sheraton  Mahogany  Bowfront 
Chest  of  Drawers,  3  ft.  wide 


We  are  exhibiting 
at  the 

Antique  Dealers'  Fair 

GROSVENOR  HOUSE 
Park  Lane,  London,  W.I 
JUNE  9th  to  24th 
STAND  No.  34 

(At  the  foot  of  the  Crand  Staircase) 


Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Armchair 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


HARRODS  LTD 


SLOane  1234 


LONDON  SWI 


ARTHUR  READER 

MEMBER  OF  THE  FINE  ART  TRADE  GUILD 


ESTABLISHED  1750 


OLD  MAPS 


NAVAL 


  SPORTING   

.:.    TOPOGRAPHY  .:. 

GENUINE  OLD  ENGRAVINGS 

EVERT  PRINT  GUARANTEED 
AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 

WE  ARE  ALSO  KEEN  TOJ>URCHASE 

71  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD, 
LONDON,  W.C.2 

GERRARD  2653 


'The  Seven  Headed  Beast',  from  the  Apocalypse. 
Original  Woodcut  by  ALBRECHT  DURER  (1471-1528). 


DUITS 

LTD. 

Collectors  and  Connoisseurs  of  17th 
Century  Dutch  Paintings  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  visit  our  Gallery, 
where  our  collection  of  important 
works  by  the  great  masters  and 
select  examples  of  the  lesser  artists 
may  be  seen 

Valuations  for  Insurance  and 
Probate  undertaken 

6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S.W.  i 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


HENRY  SPENCER 


*  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

By  Order  of  Lt.-Col.  Sir  John  Dunnington-Jefferson,  D.S.O., 

MAY  27th  &  28th,  1954 

A  LARGE  PORTION  OF  THE  CONTENTS 

OF 

THICKET  PRIORY,  THORGANBY 

YORKS. 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  531-2 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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HEAD  OF  A  BOY,  by  F.  J.  SCHALL  (1752-1825) 
Oil  painting  on  canvas.  Size  15  X  12  inches 
Collections :  Mrs.  Malton,  Captain  Francis  Lowther 


LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 

13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 

HYDE    PARK    2  6  7  9  ESTABLISHED  1892 

BRUSSELS  :   13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


20  X  27  inches,  on  panel 


SALOMON  VAN  RUYSDAEL 


Fully  signed  and  dated 


WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  LTD. 


i2  PICCADILLY  ARCADE,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telephone  :  Grosvenor  1923 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  June,  1954 


Cables  :  Tictorio,  London 


win 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  SIDEBOARD  DISHES 
Diameter:   2o  in.     Date:   George  I,   1724.     Maker:  David  Fanauera\  ,  London. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD 
112  Regent  Street,  London,  W.i. 

TELEPHONE  :  REGE\T  3021 
Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


4* 
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JOHN  HALL  &  CO. JEWELLERS  <M/C>  LTD. 


1a 


» 


ESTABLISHED  OVER 
A  CENTURY 


Antique  iHtoer 


A  PAIR  OF  GEORGE  III  CANDLESTICKS 
I2j  inches. 

Made  in  London  in  the  year  1776 
by  John  Carter,  Robert  Makeprice 
and  R.  Carter 

Price  upon  application 


56,  KING  STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Telephone  : 
Blackfriars  1038 


Telegrams  : 
PEARL  Manchester' 


MANN  & 
FLEMING 

(D.  S.  Mann  and  Ronald  Fleming  Ltd.) 
Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 

Unusual  Regency  painted 
Secretaire  Bookcase 

120B  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2770 
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THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 

LIMITED 


W.  Marlow  (i  740-1813) 
The  Ponte  Santa  Trinita,  Florence 
Signed.    Canvas,  34 \  X  465  inches 


43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone:  HYDE  PARK  9188  9 


Telegrams:    RESEMBLE,  LONDON' 

XXI 


WILDENSTEIN 

EXHIBITION 

PARIS  IN  THE  NINETIES 

Bonnard  Vuillard  Toulouse-Lautrec 

M.  Denis  Semsier  Vallotton,  etc. 

Daily  10-5.30  from  May  12 

Sats.   10-1  until  June  19 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.l 

Mayfair  0602 


This  South  African  Sherry 
is  better  than  ever! 


Yes,  it's  remarkable  how  they  manage  to  keep  on 
shipping  finer  and  finer  wine  year  after  year. 
How  do  they  do  it  ? 

Simply  by  taking  infinite  care  and  not  trying  to 
hurry  the  job.  These  lovely  South  African  sherries 
we  are  enjoying  in  this  country  now  are  the  reward 
of  the  infinite  patience  displayed  back  through  the 
years  by  those  Wine  Farmers  at  the  Cape. 
You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  it  ! 
You  remember  I  went  to  South  Africa  last  year.  I 
happened  to  meet  a  man  who  took  me  round  the 
wonderful  Wineries  there  where  millions  of  gallons 
were  being  matured  for  the  British  market. 
How  long  do  they  mature  them  ? 
The  best  wines  are  kept  seven  years  at  least  before 
they  are  shipped.  The  South  African  Wine  Farmers 
are  determined — in  spite  of  the  demands  from  all 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  WINE 


^  yc 


over  the  world — to  hold  back  and  let  the  good  stuff 
mature  properly.  You  see  their  climate  and  soil 
are  simply  ideal  for  wine-growing,  but  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  produce  lovely  wine  but,  if  you  establish 
a  name  and  reputation,  to  provide  for  keeping  up 
the  quality  over  the  years. 

These  South  African  people  certainly  keep  on  im- 
proving their  wines — especially  their  sherry.  It's  a 
credit  to  them. 

That's  what  comes  of  selecting  and  maturing  and 

waiting  and  keeping  on  doing  that,  and  the  longer  it 

goes  on  the  better  the  quality  becomes. 

/  must  say  this  is  one  of  the  finest  Sherries  I've  ever 

tasted. 

Well,  keep  on  drinking  the  best  South  African 
Sherries  and  you  will  find  the  quality  will  astonish 
you." 


FARMERS  ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON)  LIMITED 
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DEALER  IN  XVIll-CENTURY 
FURNITURE-  TAPESTRIES  -  BRONZES 

OBJETS  D'ART 


RENE  WEILLER  &  C 

ANTIQUES 

iS  RUE   LAMENNAIS  PARIS 


IMPORT  S —  EXPORTS 


TELEPHONE:    UAL.  43.46 


JOHN  DEVOLUY 


3  Rue  Jacob 
i  Rue  de  Furstenberg 
PARIS 

TEL:    DAN  41.55 


ANTIQUES  •  PRINTS 

MODERN  FIXTURES 
FOR   PERIOD  INTERIORS 


¥ 


JEAN-BAPTISTE  DIETTE 


PENDUIES  AMIENMS 

xvii  -  &  XVIHFM  SIECLES 


7  RUE  STE  ANASTASE 
PARIS  3E 


TELEPHONE 
TU  R  .  45-71 
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BEAUX 
MEUBLES 

ET 

OBJETS  D'ART 

D  II 

XVIIIeme  SIECLE 


Flower  painting  by  Madame  Vallayer- 
Coster  (1744-1818).  A  pair  of  Louis 
XV  wall  brackets  in  finely  chiselled 

J 

ormolu.    Bust  of  a  young  girl  in  terra- 
cotta,  signed   Boizot   (1778).  Small 
Regence  marquetry  secretaire  in  violet 
wood,  sigiied  Migeon. 


ETIENNE  LEVY 

178  Faubourg  Saint-Honore,  PARIS  8° 

Telephone:    Balzac  66-84 

XXV 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
OB  JETS  DART 


GEORGES 
RYAUX 

5  RUE  BONAPARTE 

PARIS 

Tel.:  ODE  65.58 

France,  early  XlVth  Century 


RAYMOND 

GRELLOU 

DECORATOR 

FOUNDED  1871 

Interior  Decorating 
Period  Panelling 

7  &  9  RUE  LAUGIER 

PARIS 

TEL.  WAG  60.60 

Library  Panelling,  Regency  period 
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Coin  de  Salon  XVIIIe  Siecle 
L  ne  bergere  depoque  Louis  X\  — recouverte  de  taffeta- 


ble 


L  ne  paire  de  fauteuils  -cabriolet"  d  epoque  Louis  X^ — recouverts  d  une  soierie  a  fleur* — tissee  main 
Lne  table  de  chevet  d  epoque  Louis  X^ — marquetce 
Lne  slace  Itabenne  en  bois  dore 


mat  &c 


ANTIQUAIRE-DfiCORATEUR 


8  RUE  Dl  HANOYRE  —  PARIS  IP 
2e  etase.  RIC.  43-07 


Correspondant    a     Casablanca:     8  1     rue     Franchet    •  d'Esperev 


PARDO 

PRIMITIVES    •    OLD  MASTERS 
FRENCH  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


Monogramme  Philips  WOUWERMAN  (1619  1668) 
Wood,  15)  x  12}  inches 

160  Boulevard  Haussmann 

PARIS,  8e 

Telephone:  Carnot  66.51 


XVIIITH-CENTURY  ANTIQUES 

TOUZAIN  AINE 


Showrooms  in  the  historic  apartments 
of  Voltaire 

27  Quai  Voltaire,  PARIS 

TEL.  LIT.  54-57 


ARTS 

ihmi: 


Sung  Vase, 
T'su  Chou 
Type 


M.  DENSMORE 

184  AVENUE  VICTOR  HUGO 
PARIS  16e 

TELEPHONE    :     TRO    79  .  49 


^  ■     -  -  %^ 

GALERIE 

SERRET- FAVVEAV 

19th-  &  20th -CENTURY  FRENCH  PAINTINGS 
222  FAUBOURG  SAINT  HONORE,  PARIS  8e 

Tel.:  WAG  31.14 

Exhibition  A.  G UILLA UMIN 
14th -29th  MAY 
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WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

LA  TRAGIQUE 
H  ISTOIRE 
D'HAMLET 

TRADUCTION  PAR  EUGENE  MORAND  ET  MARCEL  SCHWOB 

ILLUSTRATIONS  EN  COULEURS  DE  PHILIPPE  JUL  LI  AN 
GRAVEES  SUR  BOIS  PAR  THEO  SCHMIED 


LIBRAIRIE  AUGUSTE  BLAIZOT 
164  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint-Honore  .  Paris 
MCMLII 


Just  published  in  a  Limited  Edition  of  190  Copies  beautifully  printed  in  2  colours, 

each  Act  in  different  colours. 

8  Copies  on  Lana,  numbered  1  to  8,  containing  a  series  of  black-and-  12  Copies  on  Lana,  numbered  19  to  30,  containing  a  series  of  black-and- 
white  illustrations,  a  series  of  colour  illustrations  and  an  original  water-  white  illustrations  :  39,000  francs,  39  guineas,  SI  12. 
colour  :  52,000  francs,  52  guineas,  S150.  160  Cop^  on  Lana  numbered  31  to  190  :  28,000  francs,  28  guineas, 
10  Copies  on  Lana,  numbered  9  to  18,  containing  a  series  of  colour  $80. 
illustrations  :  45,000  francs,  45  guineas,  $130. 

Prices  include  postage  and  packing.    Orders  may  be  addressed  to: 

LIBRAIRIE  AUGUSTE  BLAIZOT      .  164  Faubourg  Saint-Honor^       .      PARIS  VIIIe 


8  RLE  DE  MIROMESNIL 

PARIS  VIII 

ANJ  :  2c  .  99 


Louis  XV  Secretaire  ft.  V.R.B. 

ANTIQUES 

and 

XVIII™  CENTURY 
OBJETS  D'ART 


CATAN 

129  CHAMPS  ELYSEES 

PARIS 


BALZAC  4171 


Aubusson  Carpet  of  the  Directoire  period,  with  a  green 
ground,  gold  medallion  decorated  with  flowers  and 
matching  border.  4x6  metres. 


ANTIQUE  PERSIAN 

and 

EUROPEAN  RUGS 
NEEDLEPOINT 
AUBUSSON 

and 

SAVONNERIE 
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C.  T.  LOO  &  CIE 

48,  RUE  DE  COURCELLES  .  PARIS 


CAILLEUX 

136  FAUBOURG  SAINT  HONORE 


PARIS  VIM* 


XVIIITH-CENTURY 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
AND  DRAWINGS 


Jean  Marc  Nattier 
'Jeune  Femme  en  Diane' 

Canvas,  I  ■  3 3  m.      I  *03  m. 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
77  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD  "I  8/I0  Bridge  Street, 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC     J        NEW  YORK 


ART   PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  VIII — 1952/3 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  eleven 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  100  photographs. 
Svo,  cloth  £2  1  ox. 

{Volumes  VII,  VI,  V,  IV,  covering  1948 
195 1,  are  also  available  at  £2  10s.  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 


DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  8s.  per  annum  post  free. 

published  by  Art  &  Technical  Press,  Munich 
sole  agents   ALEC    TIRANTI   LTD,  72 

Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.i 
(Mus  1 165) 
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CHAUMET 


Jeweller 


12  PLACE  VENDOME  22  BRUTON  STREET 

PARIS  LONDON 

XXXIII 


MAISON 

BOUVIER 


1 


Successeur 


194  Bd. 
SAINT  GERMAIN 

PARIS 

Tel:  LIT  53.16 


OB  JETS  D'ART  DES  XV IF  ET  XV II I E  SIECLES 


B.  C.  Koekkoek  (  1847) 
canvas  :  90  x  I  10  cm 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 


Cables  :  Kunstabels  Koln 


'They're  just  made  for  each  other,'  said  all  the  guests! 

Let  Saccone  &  Speed  Ltd.  select  you  a  choice  claret  to  provide 

well-matched  company  tor  dinner. 

Per  half-bottle 

L'Auberge  Rouge   3s.  6d. 

Per  bottle 

Clos  Capelle  1949    10s.  Od. 

Chateau  La  Gafleliere  (St.  Emilion)  1947  .  .  .  lis.  Od. 
Chateau  Chasse  Spleen  (Medoc)  1945  ....  12s.  Od. 
Chateau  Rauzan  Gassies  (2nd  growth  Margaux) 

1943    16s.  6d. 

Our  full  prife  list  n  i/l  gladly  be  sent  on  request. 


SACCONE  &  m  SPEED,  LTD. 


52  SACKVILLE  ST. 


LONDON,  W.i. 


EST.  i8?o 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

LA  PORCELAINE  DE  SEVRES 

by  PIERRE  VERLET,  Conservateur  en  Chef  du  Departement  des  Objets  d'Art  des  Musees  Naticnaux 
and  SERGE  GRANDJEAN,  Assistant  aux  Musees  Nationaux 

LES  MARQUES  DE  SEVRES 

by  MARCELLE  BRUNET,  Bibliothecaire  de  la  Manufacture  Nationale  de  Sevres 

★ 

Two  volumes,  24  x  31-5  cm. — 296  pages,  including  128  monochrome  heliogravure  plates  and  16  separate  4-co!our  repro- 
ductions.   Cloth-bound,  with  a  paper  jacket  in  8  colours.    Price  for  the  2  volumes,  carriage  paid:  United  Kingdom  £7  10s. 

U.S.A.  $22.    France  7,500  francs. 

Publisher: 

GERARD  LE  PRAT,  268  BOULEVARD  SAINT-GERMAIN,  PARIS 


An  important 
Mid  18th  century  Statuary 
Marble  Mantelpiece  of  simple  elegance. 


Length  of  Shelf. 
Total  Height. 
Opening  Width. 
Opening  Height. 


6'  6.1. ' 
5'  OA' 
4'  3" 
3'  10' 


We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century 
and  during  this  period  we  have  acquired  a  vast 
collection  of  Antique  ^  orks  of  Art.  Amongst  our 
stock  we  have  a  fine  selection  of  old  English  furniture 
and  specialize  in  period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled 
Rooms.     Our  collection  of  decorative  iron  work  and 


garden  ornaments  is  widely  known. 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282   NORTH  END  RD.,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  Fulham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  Note:  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

Also  at  96  BROMPTON  ROAD,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.3. 
Telephone:  KEN  7338 


BIGGS 


ESTABLISHED   I  866 


of  MAIDENHEAD 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


Antique 
Silver  and 
Furniture 


Set  of  three  Queen  Anne 
silver  Castors,  London, 
1711,  probably  by  Isaac 
Malyn.  Weight  21  ozs. 
5  dwts.  6J"  and  7f" 
high. 


WANTED 

To  Purchase 

Early  English 
Silver  Spoons. 


28,   30,   32,    HIGH    STREET,    MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963,  964  OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


TROLLOPES 

ESTABLISHED  1778 

WEST  HALKIN   ST.  S.W.I 


SLOANE  4511.    CABLES:  TUTORIZED  KNIGHTS.  LONDON. 


ANTIQUES 

UPHOLSTERY 

CURTAINS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
INTERIOR  DECORATION, 
ETC. 


Fine    rare    Georgian    Walnut    Chair  in 
Needlework  with  finely  carved  paw  feet. 

Exhibited  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
in  tgiy. 


TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 
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Jeune  fille  au  paletot  vert  46   x   32  inches 

BERTHE  MORISOT,  1893 


PAINTINGS   AND   DRAWINGS   BY   OLD  MASTERS 

AND 

FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 


DUR  AND  -  M  ATTHIESEN  S.A.  THE  MATTHIESEN  GALLERY 

3  RUE  BELLOT  GENEVA  (SWITZERLAND)  142  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON,  W.i  . 

-  XXXIX 


THE   LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

PICASSO 

19  3  8  -   19  5  3 

30  BRUTON    STREET,   LONDON,  W.I 
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L'lNDISCRETIOX  L'AVEU  DIFFICILE 


Superb  impressions  of  the  first  state  of  these  extremely 

rare  colour  prints 

ENGRAVED   BY  FRANCOIS  JANINET  AFTER  NICOLAS  LAVREINCE 
(Formerly   in    the   Baron   van   Z  uylen  Collection) 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

(Established  1848) 

FINE  ENGLISH   &  FRENCH  COLOUR  PRINTS 

PARK  HOUSE,  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE 

LONDON,  S.W.7 

XLI 


70     SOUTH     AUDLEY     STREET,     LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).     Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


FINE  TAPESTRIES. 
SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON 
CARPETS. 

NEEDLEWORK 
and 
BROCADES. 

ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
FURNITURE. 


One  of  a  set  of  three  18th-century 

Aubusson  Tapestries. 
10  ft.  4  in.  wide  x  8  ft.  2  in.  high. 
The  two  others,  not  illustrated,  are 
8  ft.  I  in.  high  x  6  ft.  wide. 


MAPLE 


A    corner    of  one    oj  our 
Antique    Showrooms  at 
Grajton  Street. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 
LONDON  W.l 

Mayfair  Showrooms,  5,  Grafton  St.,  w.l 


P  A  P.  I  S 


BUENOS  AIRE 


I  I 


^M50 
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OHANA  GALLERY 


13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE, W.l 


Still  Life  DIANE  ESMOND 


MAY  5th  to  MAY  22nd,  RECENT  WORKS  BY 

DIANE  ESMOND 


Races  at  Deauville 


VAN  DONGEN 


MAY  19th  to  JUNE  12th,  FIRST  LONDON  EXHIBITION  OF 


KEES  VAN  DONGEN 


Daily  10-6 


Sat.  10-1 


XLIII 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 

JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 

Old  Furniture  and  Clocks  Oriental  Rugs 


A  quite  exceptional  carving  in  coral  of  brilliant 
red  colour.       Height  8£  in. 


28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Opposite  Wilton  Place 


SLOane  4192 


W.  WADDINGHAM 
10  Royal  Parade,  Harrogate 

Telephone:     Harrogate  5797 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CHINESE  PORCELAIN 

AND 

WORKS  OF  ART 


i  II—  in  i  ■igii.        —  . 


A  fine  Chinese  Chippendale  mahogany  China  Cabinet, 
in  original  condition. 

Height  5  ft.  I  in.    Width  3  ft.  \\  ins. 
Depth  I  ft.  6  ins. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  OUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


PARTNERS : 
OSCAR  E.  JOHNSON 
H.  F.  J.  LEGGATT 
A.  E.  FRANCIS 


BY  APPOI  NTM  EN T 
TO  THE  LATE 
OUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


The  Road  to  the  Farm 

1768      JOHN  CROME      1 82 1 
Painted  on  canvas  size  25   X  36  inches.    Exhibited  at  Glasgow,  1901. 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 

XLV 


A  Fine  Pine  Panelled  Room  designed,  executed  and  furnished 
for  an  important  company  in  the  West  End  of  London. 

For  schemes  designed  in  our  own  Studios  and  advice  on  decoration,  please  consult  Gregory  &  Co.  (Bruton  Street)  Limited, 

who  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  submitting  estimates 


BUILDING                   --^  -j— |                         -m^  "^7"       O  ^>  ✓"^V  ANT    I  Q    U   E  S 

elects  i  <  a        L£    Lj  |       I    ■          V/      Aw  I      I     I  FURNITURE 

DECORATIONS  VT  IX,   I  J  VjT  V^/  IV    JL        C^L  •  UPHOLSTERY 

HEATING  CURTAINS 

VALUATIONS  (BRUTON  STREET)  LTD.  ESTABLISHED    1823  CARPETS 

telephones  27  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE  telegrams: 

MAYFAIR  2608/9/0                                                                    T   H  M  H  H  M        \Y7     1  GREGCO,  WESDO 

MAYFAIR  2066                                                                  LU1NL/W1N  ,      W.I  LONDON 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART  AND  STAMP 
AUCTIONEERS 


21-22  Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 
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THE  YOUNG  COTTAGER'S  FIRST  PURCHASE 

h 

WILLIAM  COLLINS.  R.A..  1812 

Exhibited  British  Institute.  1817.  >~o.  2. 
Panel  size  25    ■    22  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Rtahmwd  18T0  Members  oi  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street  and  1/3  Rvder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHItehall  6068  9  Telegraphic  Address  :  .YEJTPJC.  PICCY.  LOXDOS 
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MACQUOID    AND  EDWARDS 


DICTIONARY  OF 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

A  NEW  EDITION 

Revised  and  Enlarged  By 

RALPH  EDWARDS,  c.b.e.,  f.s.a. 

Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Woodwork,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


THIS  great  work  —  the  acknowledged 
authority  on  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
• — has  been  basically  revised  and  enlarged. 
It  is  a  work  of  which  COUNTRY  LIFE  is 
intensely  proud.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
provides  an  advance  on  the  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  English  Furniture  just  as  the 
design  and  presentation  of  the  volumes  reflect 
the  advances  made  in  book  production  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years. 

First  issued  during  1924/7  the 
DICTIONARY  at  once  established  itself  as 
a  unique  authority  in  its  field  and  has  retained 
this  position  ever  since. 

The  DICTIONARY  in  its  new  form  is  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
English  domestic  furniture.  It  is  no  mere 
catalogue  of  names,  dates  and  facts.  The 
principal  entries  are  extensive  monographs  in 
which  social  history,  changes  of  taste,  the 
impact  of  world  events,  and  new  developments 
in  trade  and  techniques,  are  all  considered  in 
relation  to  furniture  and  its  accessories. 

The  illustrations — a  superb  feature  of  the 
DICTIONARY— now  number  3,000,  includ- 
ing 43  in  full  colour. 


'Mr.  Ralph  Edwards  has  revised  and  expanded 
the  Dictionary  with  a  thoroughness  that 
makes  it  the  indisputable  and  indispensable 
authority  on  English  Furniture.' 

John  Gloag 
in  the  'Manchester  Guardian 


'Three  sumptuous  volumes  which  are  a 
picture  book  and  an  encyclopaedia  as  well  as 
a  dictionary,  and  provide  endless  delight  and 
entertainment  to  the  amateur  as  well  as 
invaluable  information  for  the  professional 
student  and  connoisseur.' 

Dr.  Mary  Woodall 
in  the  'Birmingham  Post' 


3  volumes, 
30  guineas  net 


COUNTRY  LIFE 

2-10  TAVISTOCK  ST.  COVENT  GARDEN   LONDON  W.C.2 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS    IN    ANTIQUE    FURNITURE   AND   WORKS    OF  ART 
TO   THE    LATE   QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams  :  Artisonne  Westcent  London 


GEORGE  I 

RARE  OCTAGONAL 
TEAPOT 
of  extremely  fine  quality. 

Made  by  Jos.  Bell  of  Lon- 
don in  1717. 

Weight  18  ounces. 

Capacity  1  pint. 

Height  5|  inches. 

Perfectly  hall-marked  on 
base  and  cover. 


LONDON 
15  Norton  Folgate,  E.C.2 

NEW  YORK 
44  W.  48th  Street 


A  SON  Ltd. 


W.  GOODACRE  &  CO.  LTD. 

Incorporating 

FRYERS 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  PANELLING, 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 


RECENTLY  ACQUIRED 

An  important  XVIII-century  pine  panelled  Room 
with    carved   cornice,   dado    rail   and  architraves, 
two  coved  niches,  two  richly  carved  swag  over- 
mantels and  two  recessed  bookcase  fitments. 
Particulars  on  application. 


DIKE  ST.,  MANCHESTER  SQ.,  W.I 


Close  to  the  Wallace  Collection. 


Tel.  WELbeck  9112/3/4. 


A  Queen  Anne  walnut  Bureau.    Width  2  ft.  9  in.    Depth  1  ft.  61  in. 
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H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

TUDOR  HOUSE  •  BROADWAY  •  WORCS. 

Tel.  Broadway  2108 


Z\)t  jflosrt  3mportant  g>tock  of  I7td=tenturp  Jfumtture 


A  lyth-century  oak  refectory  tabic  of  exceptional  quality  and  beautiful  faded  golden  colour. 
The   matching    bench    is  of  the  same  colour  and  quality.     Length:  8  feet  8  inches. 


ALSO 

131  PROMENADE  CHELTENHAM 

(Gloucester  Lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel)  Tel.  2509 

LI 


R.  F.  LOCK 


Member  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Ltd. 


152    BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone :  Kensington  3221 

SPEC  i  A  LIST 
1 1¥ 

BOOKCASES 


Chippendale  Secretaire 
Breakfront  Bookcase 
6  feet  1 1  inches  wide 


r 


K  J 


George  II,  6^  inches  height,  weight  29  ounces,  1730 
by  Jas  Gould. 


George  III,  6.1,  inches  height,  weight  25  ounces,  1760 
by  R.  Rugg. 


JEWELLERY 


FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER 


ANTIQUITIES 


The  Sussex  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths  Co.  Ltd. 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


13  PAVILION  BUILDINGS,  BRIGHTON 


Telephone:  Brighton  5611 
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Telegrams  :  Sussex  Goldsmiths,  Brighton 

UI 


MORTON  LEE 

Finest  1 8th-century  French  Furniture  and  Works  oj  Art 


■ MARTIN  CARLIN, 
Maitre  ebeniste. 

A  small  Louis  XVI-period  Secretaire  Cabinet 
of  satinwood  with  Oriental  lacquer  panels. 
37 in.  high.  4i£in.mde.  10 in.  deep. 

An  exquisite  example  of  re/med  taste  and 
consummate  craftsmanship. 


8  Buckingham  Place,  London,  S.W.1 

Victoria  .2844 


W.  G.  T.  BURNE 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd.) 


OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
IRISH  GLASS 


During  the  months  of 
May  and  June  a  special  Exhibition 

of 

OLD  IRISH  AND  ENGLISH 
CHANDELIERS,  CANDELABRA, 
WALL-LIGHTS,  LUSTRES,  AND 
CANDLESTICKS 
will  be  held  at  my  showrooms. 


27   DAVIES  STREET 
BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.I 

Mayfair  4489 


A  fine  pair  of  Old  Irish  two-light 
Candelabra,  25^  inches  high. 
Circa  1780. 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone  :  Welbeek  8664 


William  and  Mary  Walnut  Secretaire  of  extremely 
small  size.     27  in.  wide. 
Originally  in  the  Micklem  Collection. 


HARRY  CHERNACK 


OF  EDINBURGH 


Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 


12  ROSE  STREET 


PHONE  31156 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 

Superb  examples  of  French  craftsmanship  of  the  Louis  XV  period. 
Three  items  from  a  highly  important  Royal  Collection  acquired  recently. 


A  splendid  gold-mounted  crystal  Snuff-box,  of  rectangular  shape  and  with  slightly  bombe  sides, 
the  gold  mounts  chased  with  wave  ornament  and  the  diamond  thumbpiece  formed  as  a  spray  of 

flowers,  3  inches. 

A  very  rare  bloodstone  and  gold  cagework  Bonbonniere,  circular  and  of  double-ogee  outline,  the 
lid  rising  to  disclose  a  watch  with  movement  by  Dupont,  Paris,  the  lid  mounts  with  a  peacock  on  a 
balustrade,  the  shoulders  and  base  with  rocaillerie,  2  inches.  Watch  key  also  shown. 

An  attractive  coloured  gold  Needlecase  of  cylindrical  shape,  decorated  with  hollow  flutes  divided  by 
lines  of  continuous  husks,  garlands  of  flowers  above  and  below,  inches. 
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FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 


;4I  New  Bond  St.,  London,  W.I  (M24y5f7ir)  and  at  10  Clare  St.,  Bristol. 


Fine  Old 
and  Modern  Masters 


EXHIBITIONS 

ROUSSEL,  BONNARD,  VUILLARD 

cth  May  -  1 2th  June 

CLAUDE  MONET 

15th  June  -  icth  July 

Marlborough 

FINE  ART  LTD 
17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Cables:  Bonciarto,  London  Hyde  Park  6195/6 


Top  row:  Berlin  enamel  Box;  Meissen  Plate,  circa  1740  ; 
Battersea  enamel  Box. 

Below:   Pair  of  Meissen  Beakers,  circa  1730;  Meissen 
lobed  Dish,  circa  1730. 

BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 

Antique  Porcelain  and  Furniture 

8    BEAUCHAMP  PLACE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kensington  5716  Trade  Enquiries  invited 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  B.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


Rare  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Miniatures,  Antique  Jewels, 
Fine  Snuff-Boxes 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO      THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XV  Candlesticks 
by  Jacques-Nicolas  Roettiers,  Paris,  1771. 

Made  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Heieht  31i  cm.      Illustrated  in  Le  Poincon 

°  ~  5 

de  Paris,  by  Henry  Nocq,  opposite  p.  412. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:    MAY  fair  6261   &  6262 


(CHARLES  CASIMIR) 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON 
S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  73  70 

THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 


Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  FINE  SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


A  very  rare  pewter  Minorah 

inscribed  on  base.  Circa  1790. 

Extreme  height  20|  in.     Extreme  width  IS  in. 


Hare 
Slumps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


Protect  your  antiques  with 

CUPRINOL 

WOODWORM  KIUBR 


Cuprinol  Woodworm  Killer  is  by 
far  the  most  effective  destroyer  of  wood  borers  in  Antique 
Furniture,  panelling  and  old  timber.  It  has  been  fully 
proved  by  Antique  dealers  and  collectors,  and  is  also  the 
most  widely  used  product  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
and  historic  buildings.  Cuprinol  is  easy  and  clean  to 
apply  by  brush  and  cannot  harm  polished 
surfaces.  Obtainable  from  leading 
Antique  Dealers,  Ironmongers  and 
Builders'  Merchants. 


&CO. 
LTD. 


FARMER,  ROOKE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 
2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC.,  560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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CUPRINOL  LTD 

33  Bruton  Street, 
London ,   W.  I 
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An  English  version  of  a  French  Commode.   It  is  veneered  with  figured  mahogany  and  has  a  wooden  top  instead  of  a  marble  one.  The  two  top  drawers 

form  the  front  of  a  writina-drawer.  and  let  down.  A  beautiful  and  outstanding  piece  of  mid-1 8th-centurv  English  furniture. 
The  terra-cotta  Bust  is  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe.  Superintendent  of  Marie  Antoinette's  Household,  who  perished  in  the  prison  of  La  Force 

durina  the  Revolution. 


Established  1879 


G.  JETLEY 


(From  South  Audley  Street) 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd. 

24  BRUTOIN  STREET.  BERKELEY  SQUARE.  LONDON.  W.l 

Telephone  MAY  fair  3884  and  3885 


J.  HAIM  &  COMPANY 

31  Brook  Street,  London,  Wi     Telephone:  MAYfair  6300 


Illustration  is  part  of  a  needlework  carpel  measuring  IS'  3"  x  13'  3"  (4.68  x  4.5  metres) 


EARLY  NEEDLEWORK  •  AUBUSSON  •  SAVONNERIE  &  FINE  EASTERN  ANTIQUE  &  SEMI-ANTIQUE  CARPETS 
Specialists  in  fine  quality  pastel  shades — Plain  Wilton  Carpets — Your  choice  of  shades  wade  to  order 


jjuillhj  Socks    A  A 

Two  Steeples  Fernia  Quality  Socks  are 
knitted  from  the  highest  grade  wool  in  three 
weights,  light,  medium  and  heavy. 
From  9/11  per  pair.  From  all  good  hosiers. 

^(Euia  Steeply 

If  unable  to  obtain,  write  Dept.  C,Two  Steeples  Ltd.,  Wigston,  Leicestershire 


=  THE  BURY  ART  GALLERIES  = 
1854  CENTENARY  EXHIBITION  1954 

PAINTINGS 

by  English  and  Continental  Artists 

including  works  by 
SIR  FRANK  BRANGWYN,  R.A.,      FRANCOIS  BRUNERY, 
and  a  fine  example  by  F.  M.  BENNETT 

also 

EARLY  ENGLISH  WATER  COLOURS 

including  works  by 

THOMAS  GIRTIN,        PAUL  SANDBY,  r.a.,         THOMAS  HEARNE, 
EDWARD  DA  YES,  JOHN  SELL  COTMAN,  AUGUSTUS  JOHN,  O.M..R.A., 
and  BIRKET  FOSTER 

during  MAY  and  JUNE,  1954,  at 

THE  BURY  ART  GALLERIES 

30  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I. 
Telephone:  WHltehall  9245  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application 


Collector  for  50  years  is  selling  up  500  pieces  Charles  I  to  Victoria,  Paul 
Storr,  Hennell,  the  Batemans  (several  by  Hester,  from  £5).  Packing  and 
carriage  paid  including  to  U.S.A.,  Canada,  etc.  All  requirements  attended 
to.    No  silver  duty  on  antiques.     Descriptive  list  with  sketches  sent.  Box 

No.  6958.  

Figure  Studies.  A  most  useful  collection  of  high-grade  photographic  prints 
of  models  of  all  ages  is  offered  to  Artists,  Sculptors,  Designers,  Illustrators, 
Modellers,  and  Art  Students  as  an  aid  to  figure  construction,  composition 
and  design.  Particulars  to  applicants  stating  profession  or  age  and  mention- 
ing The  Connoisseur,  BCM-Palette,  Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.I. 
A.  G.  Finney,  Miniature  Painter.  Exhibition  in  the  R.A.  40  years' 
experience.  Expert  copyist.  17  Palace  Grove,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Wanted,  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.     Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 

Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A.  

Expert  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  art  objects.  Private  collectors  visited  by 
arrangement.     Claire  Alexander,  25A  Buckland  Crescent,  London,  N.W.3. 

Primrose  3251.  

For  Sale.     Collection  prominent  English  Artist's  exquisite  pen-drawings. 

Secretary,  51  Pinkwell  Avenue,  Hayes,  Middlesex.  

Gandhara  Sculpture.     Good-quality  examples  wanted.    Please  provide 

photographs  and  state  price.     Box  No.  6959.  

Picture  Framing  and  Artists'  Materials  business  for  sale.  Attractive, 
busy  town  bordering  Berkshire.  Good  living  accommodation.  Low  rent 
on  lease.  Goodwill,  shop  fittings,  £1,500.  S.A.V.  Box  No.  £  6960. 
Old-established  Antique  Business  for  Sale  with  valuable  freehold,  con- 
taining 5,000  feet  super  of  floor  space,  and  in  commanding  position  at  Windsor. 
Owner  retiring.  Privately,  or  by  public  auction  on  10th  June  next.  Full 
particulars  from  the  Chartered  Auctioneers,  Messrs.  Cyril  Jones  &  Clifton, 
F.A.I.,  Estate  House,  62  King  Street,  Maidenhead.  (Tel.  2033,  3  lines.) 

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104  EAST  57th 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


J.  &  E.  PHILLIPS 

180  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel.:    KENSINGTON  0139 

ANTIQUES  PORCELAIN  OBJETS  D'ART 

REPRODUCTIONS  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

SPECIALIZING    IN     BUILT-IN    FURNITURE,      CURTAINS   &  DRAPES 
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CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 


'Phone  200 


FINELY  CARVED  FRENCH  16TH-CENTURY  ARMORIAL  WALNUT  CHEST 
Original  lock,  handles  and  hinges  of  chiselled  iron.    Size  4  ft.  6  in.  >  1  ft.  11  in.  x  1  ft.  7  in. 
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CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

'Phone  200 


AN  IMPORTANT  COLLECTION  OF  10TH-  AND  11TH-CENTURY  ORVIETO  POTTERY 
It  is  housed  in  a  16th-century  carved  walnut  open  Cabinet  which  is  decorated  in  original  blue  and  gold. 


NORBERT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY 

26  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1905 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  5744.  Cables:  Xorfishart,  London. 


Mr  j 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408  &  410  LEEDS  ROAD 

Tel.  23223  BRADFORD   3  EST.  1903 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


Les  Mendiants,  by  LOUIS  LE  NAIN. 

Canvas,  3H  x  35 J  inches  (app.  80  x  90  cm. 


Worcester  porcelain  {Dr.  IT  alt  period):  decorated  in  red.  green,  blue,  yellow  and 
gold;  22  pieces. 

OVERSEAS  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


®])t  <BVb  jftletalcraft  ;g>!)op 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


Very  rare  early-I8th-century  Pewter  Monteith  Bowl. 
Height  H]  inches.    Extreme  width  I5i  inches. 

Large  stock  of  Firegrates,  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons  and  fine 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METAL  WARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Established  1910 


Mayfair  4670  V 


Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  fine  Chinese  porcelain  seated  figure  of  the  Goddess  Kwan  Yin,  with  rosettes  of  cranes 
and  floral  cape  in    Famille  Verte  on  white,  on  an  apple-green   ground,  enamelled 

surbisque.  K'ang  Hsi  Epoch,  A.D.  1662-  1722.   9;  in.  high. 
We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  guaranteed  Chinese 
Antiques,  and  welcome  enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade. 
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HOLMES 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Guide  to 
Marks  ol  Origin  on 
British  and 
Irish  Silver  Plate 

from 
Mid  16"C<cjutf 

Chi  Veil  1940 


Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Makers'  Marks 

I7O-1860 


36  FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  DINNER  PLATES 
Diameter  9i  in.  London  Hall-marked  1809.  Makers:  T.  &  G.  Guest  and  John  Cradock. 

Would  sell  in  dozens. 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
PURCHASED 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


A  BOOK  ON  HALL-MARKS 
7s.  3d.  post  free 


HOLMES  LTD.,  29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Our  Only  Address)  Telephone :  REGENT  1396 

LXV 


Fleurigny  Freres 

1945  CHAMPAGNE 

A  vintage  Champagne  for  any  connoisseur 


Our  current  List  is  available  on  request 


DAVID  SANDEMAN  &  SOjY  LTD 

64  PALL  MALL  SWl      Telephone  Whitehall  6937-0 

at  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Street ,  opposite  St.  James's  Palace 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETSD 'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 


P.  H.  G  I  L  LI  IMG  II A  M 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality  .•  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET        "  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone  :  61952 


VALUATIONS 

FOR  PROBATE  AND  INSURANCE 

SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  VALUATION  OF  FINE  GOLD  AND 
SILVERWARE,  JEWELS,   ETC.,    INCLUDING  ANTIQUES 

OSBORNE 

HERBERT  WAUTHIER,  FELLOW  OF  THE  VALUERS'  INSTITUTE 

117  GOWER  STREET     •     LONDON     •     W.C.I     .  ENGLAND 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS   AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections  and  gold.  Catalogue 
of  English  Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 
SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 

OPPOSITE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL  TELEPHONE  5049 


€.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 
FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH   CHINA    AND  FURNITURE 

13   Victoria   Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone :  3567 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19   Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METAL  WORK 
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By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  New  Bond  Street,  London.  W.l 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9 


A  PAIR  OF  VERY  FINE  CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY 
GAINSBOROUGH  ARMCHAIRS 
WITH  CARVED  CABRIOLE  LEGS 
Circa  1760 


AN  INVITATION  TO  LOOK  ROUND  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  GALLERIES  IS  EXTENDED 

TO  ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  ANTIQUES 


v~V»  J.  > 


The  Elizabethan   Staircase/  LymorC/  /Vlont3omery 

7ms  staircase  carved  in  oak — which  has  been  described  and  illustrated  in  so 
many  boolcs  upon  English  domestic  architecture — was  carefully  dismantled 
during  demolition  about  twenty=five  years  ago,  since  when  it  has  remained  in 
storage.  II  not  the  most  spectacular  ol  its  class,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  its  period,  therefore  its  preservation  is  of  considerable 
importance.  Its  present  condition  is  surprisingly  good;  the  pigment — which 
was  washed  on  many  years  ago — having  assisted  in  the  preservation  of 
the  timber. 

I  urther  information  may  be  obtained  from: 


MURRAV  ADAMS-ACTON 

37   Palace   Oate,  London,  W.8 

Telephone:  Western  4c23 
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BURFITT 


ib  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.i 


Cables:  BURFITLIM,  Piccy,  London 


Teleohone:  HYDE  PARK  765S 


An  early  George  III  Antique  Silver  EPERGXE  with  centre  basket,  four  small  dishes,  and  four  small  hanging  baskets. 
London  hall-marked  for  the  year  1767.  Maker:  Thomas  Powell. 

Height  over  all:  16  inches.  Length  over  all:  24  inches. 


IVth  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  ART  DEALERS 

Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Palais  du  Louvre,  Paris 
5th  to  ioth  July,  1954. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

(including  Exhibits  from  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

'Chefs-d'CEuvre  de  la  Curiosite  du  Monde' 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Pavilion  du  Marsan, 
Palais  du  Louvre,  Paris. 

20th  May  to  30th  September,  1945. 


THE   SIGN   OF  MEMBERSHIP 
OF 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'   ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 

Founded  in  the  year  191 8  to  further  the 
interests   of  those  who   buy  and  sell 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


16    St.  James's   Street,   London,  S.W.i 


TELEPHONE 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  June,  1954 


WHITEHALL  4943 


CABLES      '      BRITANTIQ  LONDON 
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S.  W.  WOLSEY,  71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone :  WHItehall  5894 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  CROSS'  'THE  DESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS' 


A  PAIR  OF  ALABASTER  TABLES  WITH  TRACES  OF  POLYCHROME  AND  GOLD 
NOTTINGHAM,  XV  CENTURY 


HOTSPUR 

LTD. 

14  LOWNDES  STREET 
BELGRAVE  SQUARE 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone :  Shane  3656 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
MAHOGANY  TABLE  OF  UNUSUAL  DESIGN 

cf.  'Masterpieces  of  English  Furniture'.  R.  W.  Symonds, 
p.  27,  Fig.  17 

27  in.  high,  24  in.  diameter  of  top 


By  appointment 
Medallists  to  the  late  King  George  VI 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

EST.  1772 


Ancient  Greek  bronze  helmet  of  Corinthian  type.    5th  century  B.C. 
From  the  Henry  Oppenheimer  Collection. 
Exhibited  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition,  1904.    PL  VI  5. 

5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Gables  :  SPINK,  LONDON 
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HEAD  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  ON  A  CHARGER 

Nottingham  Alabaster,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  original  colour,  the  combined  iconography  and  technique  of  which 
suggest  the  date  a.d.  1450-1460.    This  plaque  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  fully  developed  type  with  the  Agnus  Dei 
underneath  the  head  with  St.  John  the  Baptist's  soul  above,  symbolized  by  the  head  in  a  napkin  and  a  martyr  saint  on 
either  side.    The  plaque  is  in  the  possession  of  S.  W.  Wolsey,  71  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.i. 


Reflections  on 


Nottingham  Alabaster  Carving 

Illustrated  by  Leading  Examples  in  France,  United  States  of  America, 
England,  Portugal,  U.S.S.R. ,  Sweden,  Spain,  Iceland  and  Italy 

by  Clement  F.  Pitman 

(Art  Director  and  Curator,  Nottingham  Castle  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 


THE  earliest  known  use  of  alabaster*  in  England  is  pro- 
vided by  decoration,  of  about  a.d.  1160,  on  the  west  door 
of  Tutbury's  Norman  parish  church,  and  the  earliest 
known  use  of  it  for  figure  carving  is  on  the  alabaster  tomb  ot  a 
knight  of  a.d.  1280-1300  in  the  parish  church  of  Hanbury  in 
Staffs.  This  alabaster  came  from  Chellaston,  Derbyshire,  and 
from  Tutbury,  Staffordshire.  It  was  the  work  of  stonemason 
sculptors. 

Nottingham  'Kervers'  of  'tables'— and  during  the  Fifteenth 
Centurv  altar-pieces— were  quite  probably  an  offshoot  from  this 
craft.  The  making  of  tables  seems  to  have  been  an  independent 
and  established  craft  before  a.d.  1350. 

Alabaster,  commonly  called  gypsum,  is  only  sulphate  of  lime 
and  makes  excellent  plaster  when  crushed  and  calcined.  Mediae- 
val sculptors  prized  this  material  for  its  creamy  whiteness,  soft- 
ness and  amenability  to  gilding  and  tempera  colouring  some- 
times done  in  the  workshop  or  on  the  buyer's  premises,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  commission  from  Edward  III  referred  to  later. 

The  colour  scheme,  always  gold,  red,  green,  black  and,  occas- 
ionally, blue  was  clearlv  derived  from  illuminated  manuscripts, 
likewise  the  floral  dotted  foreground,  paralleled  in  the  British 
Museum's  fourteenth-century  'Mary  Tudor'  Psalter  (she  was  the 
last  to  use  it)  and  the  fifteenth-century  'Hours'  ot  the  Duke  ot 

Beclfoni-  ,  -  |  .  v  u 

So  decorative  and  sensitive  is  the  use  of  tins  period  s  Black- 
letter  Gothic'  (Nos.  xxi,  xxh.  xxiii,  xxiv,  xxv  &  xxvi)  that  the 
above  inferences  as  regards  manuscripts  amount  to  certainty. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  Fourteenth  Century  was  concerned 
with  producing  isolated  plaques  with  chamfered  edges  (No 
viii),  perhaps  privately  commissioned,  and  -images  .  namely  all 
but  free-standing  figures  of  about  3  ft.  in  height  (Nos.  1,  11,  in  & 
iv).  Work  of  this  period  is  rare.  By  placing  plaque  by  plaque 
with  images  of  saints  interspersed,  altar-pieces  (Nos.  xxu,  xxiv, 
xxv  &  xxvi),  the  characteristic  product  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
were  finally  evolved.  The  earliest  varieties  of  the  St.  John  Baptist 
heads'  also  occur  in  this  period.  Such  are  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  the  late  Professor  Prior's  First  Group  referred  to  later. 

The  home  and  foreign  markets  were  extensive.  The  former 
included  a  vast  sale  of  St.  John  Baptist  heads  in  painted  hows- 
ynges'  (No.  vii);  Edward  Ill's  commission  to  Peter  the  Mason  J 
for  an  altar-piece  of  The  Life  of  St.  George  for  St.  George  s 
Chapel,  Windsor,  which  took  four  years  to  make,  ten  eight- 
horsed  carts  to  transport  and  seventy  days' journeying;  and  1111- 

*  An  exhibition  of  English  mediaeval  Alabaster  Casings  is  being  held  in  York  Art 
GaUery,  as  part  of  the  1954  York  Festival  of  the  Arts,  from  13th June  to  +th  July, 
t  Issue  Rolls  of  42  Edward  III  (1367  8-6S'9),  and  «  Edward  III  (1370/1-71/2).  No.  1 

.*  2I7 


'The  Trinity',  Late  XHIth  Cent.  :  Nat.  Gall,  of  Art,  Washington 
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No.  ii.  -  'The  Trinity',  Late  XlVth  Cent.  :  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


portant  commissions  both  from  Durham  *  Cathedral  and  from 
Ripon.-j-  The  Suppression  Inventory  of  the  London  Charter- 
house (1538-9)  shows  that  at  one  time  or  another  it  had  acquired 
both  alabaster  'images'  and  altar-pieces. 

Long  before  Henry  VIII's  reign,  there  arc  many  references  to 
alabaster  work  of  different  kinds  in  the  registers  of  churches, 
cathedrals  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  in  the  Nottingham  Bor- 
ough Records.^  At  the  Reformation,  the  altar-pieces  were  ruth- 
lessly destroyed:  that  is  to  say  when  not,  more  or  less,§  sur- 
reptitiously exported  for  personal  gain. 

*  Historiae  Dunelmensis  Scriptores  Tres  (Surtces  Soc.,  9),  131,  135,  136. 
f  Memorials  of  Ripon  (Surtces  Soc,  8),  III,  344. 
%  Nottingham  Borough  Records,  Vol.  II,  42,  139;  Vol.  Ill,  18,  38,  39. 
§  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign,  1547-53.  P-  55— i.e.  a  letter  dated  10th  Septem- 
ber, 1550,  of  Sir  John  Mason,  English  Ambassador  to  France,  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil: 'Three  or  four  ships  have  lately  arrived  from  England  laden  with  images 
which  have  been  sold  to  Paris,  Rouen  and  other  places,  and  being  eagerly  pur- 


No.  iii.  - 'Flawford'  Madonna  and  Child,  c.  1380  :  Notting.  Castle  Mus. 

To-day  the  quality  of  these  altar-pieces  can  best  be  estimated 
by  reference  to  those  surviving  abroad — mainly  in  France  (Nos. 
xxi,  xxii  &  xxvi) — and  to  the  single  plaques,  survivors  of  ex- 
ported altar-pieces  once  in  England.  They  are  frequently  in 
much  better  condition  than  the  'tables'  recovered  at  home. 

More  impressive  than  the  home  market  was  the  foreign  trade 
extending  from  Iceland  (No.  xxiv)  to  Italy  (No.  xxv)  and  from 
Portugal  (No.  v),  Spain  (No.  xxiii)  and  perhaps  Russia  (Nos.  xa  & 
xb).  In  1382,  Cosmato  Gentilis,*  Pope  Urban  II's  Agent  for  col- 
lecting 'Peter's  pence',  was  licensed  by  the  King  to  take  out  of 
the  country  three  'images':  'The  Virgin,  St.  Paul  and  a  small 
Trinity'.  Then  there  is  the  famous  altar-piece  in  the  Cathedral  of 

chased,  give  to  the  ignorant  people  occasion  to  talk  according  to  their  notions; 
which  needed  not  had  their  Lordships  command  for  defacing  of  them  been 
observed.' 

*  T.  Rymer,  Foedera,  O.VII,  357. 
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/ 


No.  iv.  -  "St.  Peter  as  Pope",  circa  1380  :  Nottingham  Castle  Museum  No.  v.  -  "St.  Anne  Instructing  the  Virgin",  c.  1436  :  Nat.  Museum.  Lisbon 


St.  James  at  Compostella*  (No.  xxiii).  This  was  given  in  1456 
by  a  priest  named  John  Goodyear. 

The  early  success  of  this  alabaster  trade  was,  of  course,  related 
to  the  fact  that  England  controlled  Acquitaine  from  1355  to 
1368.  Later  than  this,  transport  routes  to  France  j  and  Spain  still 
remain  a  matter  for  surmise.  Exports  to  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany  could  have  been  sent  over  the  trade  routes  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League.  To  Scandinavia  and  Iceland  they  were  sent  via 
Lynn  and  Hull  on  the  east  coast,  whereas,  at  home,  the  Rivers 
Trent  and  Leen  were  among  Nottingham's  obvious  trading 
routes. 

Precise  dating  of  Nottingham  alabaster  "tables'  is  still  difficult. 

*  Antiquaries'  Journal,  Vol.  VI,  p.  26. 

+  The  whole  transport  question  is  discussed  in:  (St.  John  Hope)  Archaeological 
Journal,  61  (1904);  (Destree)  Annales  de  la  Societe  d" archeologie  de  Bruxelles,  Vol.  23, 
1909;  (Nelson)  Archaeological  Journal,  25  (1918);  (Rostand)  Bulletin  Monumental, 
Vol.  87  (1928). 


since  they  were  the  products  of  workshops  staffed  by  carvers, 
"steynours'  (painters),  gilders  and  even  carpenters,  all  of  whom 
are  referred  to  as  'alablasterurs'.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  middlemen, 
sales  agents  and  even  those  concerned  only  in  transport  were 
similarly  designated.  Carvers'  marks  *  found  on  the  backs  of  a 
few  plaques  have  provided  no  enlightenment  since,  as  yet,  there 
is  no  means  of  knowing  whether  they  were  intended  as  'signa- 
tures' or.  more  likely,  mere  guides  for  assuring  the  correct 
assembly  of  component  parts.  It  is,  therefore,  still  impossible 
finally  to  decide  to  what  extent  places  other  than  Nottingham 
participated  in  this  trade. 

As  a  result,  the  late  Professor  E.  S.  Prior's  avowedly  tentative 
system  ot  dating  laid  down  in  191 3-14  remains  unchallenged. 
The  main  alabaster  features  in  his  First  Group  (Nos.  i-iv  &  viii) 

*  (Maclagan)  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  36  (February,  1920),  p.  53;  (Hildburghj 
Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  88  (February.  1946),  p.  32. 
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No.  vi.  -  'Christ  Mocked',  1 460-1 500  :  Collection  Commandante  Ernesto  Vilheno,  Lisbon  :  No.  vii.  -  'Head  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  on  a  Charger'  :  Third  Quarter  of  the  XVth  Century  :  Municipal  Museum,  Leicester 


— from  about  1340  to  1380 — have  already  been  indicated,  though  to 
them  must  now  be  added  the  fully  extended  arm  of  Christ  in  this  period's 
Resurrection  plaques.  In  later  examples  the  arm  runs  close  to  the  body  as 
far  as  the  elbow  (Nos.  xxii  &  xxiv-xxvii).  This  change,  it  can  be  reason- 
ably supposed,  only  signifies  that  such  a  plaque  proved  less  breakable  in 
transport. 

The  Second  Group,  from  about  1380  to  1420,  introduces  upright 
plaques  often  with  raised,  gilded,  spots  simulating  the  diapered  back- 
grounds prevailing  in  manuscripts  of  this  date.  Low  relief  is  found 
gradually  abandoned  for  deeper  cutting;  embattled  tops  (No.  ix)  be- 
come frequent,  likewise  canted  sides  with  roughly  chamfered  borders; 
and  the  average  size  becomes  fixed  at  about  15  inches  (high)  by  1 1  inches. 
Such  plaques  Prior  believed  to  be  definitely  of  Nottingham  make.  In  due 
course,  soldiers  wearing  pointed  helmets,  and  altar-pieces,  come  into 
being.  These  were  mostly  of  The  Passion  with  the  Crucifixion  as  the  cen- 
tral, and  often  larger,  plaque  (Nos.  ix  &  xxi),  and  The  Five  Joys  of  Marye; 
both  sets  being  composed  of  five  plaques. 

The  Third  Group  covers  the  years  1420  to  1460.  Its  plaques  have  un- 
chamfered  edges,  as  they  do  not  show  when  arranged  in  a  series  in 
painted  and  carved  boxes.  Furthermore  we  find  the  single-figure  saints 
becoming  smaller  (Nos.  xxi,  xxii,  xxv  &  xxvi).  The  subject-matter  ex- 
pands and  altar-pieces  have  come  to  stay  (Nos.  xxiii  &  xxiv).  At  the 
same  time,  the  relief  is  markedly  higher  and  there  appear  flowered, 
sprigged  and  leaved  dresses  and  furniture  (No.  xii);  Resurrection  soldiers 
take  to  visored  helmets  (Nos.  xxii  &  xxvii);  laymen  to  'bag  sleeves'  and 
turbanesque  head-dresses  (Nos.  xxv  &  xxvi).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
these  items  may  be  as  late  as  1470;  for  it  was  no  concern  of  alabaster 
'kervers'  to  be  chroniclers  of  fashion. 

In  the  Fourth  Group,  1460  to  1500,  the  effects  of  mass  production 
triumph,  and  slovenly  workmanship  abounds.  The  sole  original  feature 
is  the  final  evolution  of  the  'single  row'  into  the  elaborate,  'two  row' 
altar-piece,  expensively  gilded  and  painted,  of  which  the  one  at  La 
Musee  Vivenefie,  Compicgne  (No.  xxvi)  is  the  outstanding  example. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  illustrations  individually.  The  first 
must  be  the  comparatively  large  and  nearly  free-standing  figures  (Nos. 
i,  ii,  iii  &  iv),  wliich  are  major  works  of  art  transcending  mere  craftsman- 
ship. One  has  only  to  contrast  the  superb  late-thirteenth-century  Wash- 
ington Trinity  (No.  i)  and  the  late-fourtecnth-century  one  at  Boston  (No. 


ii)  with  the  latc-fifteenth-century  Christ  Mocked  (No.  vi),  to  realize  the 
completeness  of  the  aesthetic  decline  resulting  from  the  Black  Death  of 
A.D.  1350. 

The  Washington  Trinity  (No.  i),  with  its  direct  cutting,  grandeur  of 
conception  and  impression  of  benignity,  despite  smallncss  or  scale, 
is  a  true  masterpiece.  Then,  when  placed  beside  the  equally  well- 
cut  and  conceived  Boston  Trinity  *  (No.  ii) — emanating  from  Spain — it 
makes  a  magnificent  contrast  of  styles,  lucidly  defining  the  difference  be- 
tween the  late  Romanesque  spirit  and  the  happy,  light-hearted  elegance 
of  fourteenth-century  Gothic  at  its  best. 

The  next  'images'  to  be  considered  in  this  13  80-1 420  group  are  the 
three  Flawford  Figures  f:  Madonna  and  Child  (No.  iii),  St.  Peter  as  Pope 
(No.  iv)  and  A  Bishop,  not  illustrated.  All  three  will,  however,  be  in  the 
York  Festival  alabaster  exhibition. 

The  Flawford  Figures  were  found  under  the  chancel  floor  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Flawford,  near  Nottingham,  in  1779,  by  which  date,  the  parish 
of  this  little  church  having  long  since  dispersed,  the  ruined  building  was 
demolished.  These  figures  then  came  into  private  hands  and  were  later 
used  as  garden  ornaments,  painted  for  their  better  preservation.  This 
stone  colour  was  subsequently  inexpertly  removed.  These  statues  were 
given  to  the  Corporation  in  1908  by  the  late  Misses  Percy. 

Iconographically,  the  Madonna  and  Child  (No.  iii)  is  most  interesting. 
The  Madonna,  being  of  'the  Royal  House  of  David,'  is  crowned.  In  fact, 
in  these  Nottingham  alabasters  she  is  never  uncrowned,  except  in  a 
Passion  series,  when  isolated  in  a  'Pieta,  which  the  Nottingham  carvers 
called  'Our  Lady's  Pity'  %  or,  sometimes,  in  Adorations  of  the  Magi  (Nos. 
xviii  &  xix)  and  in  Assumptions.  The  Madonna,  in  accord  with  centuries 
of  tradition,  is  shod,  bare  feet  being  associated  with  penitential  exercises 

*  'Boston  Trinity':  Whether  such  figures  as  this  (with  souls  in  a  napkin)  are 
strictly  Trinities  is  discussed  in  (Hildburgh)  Folklore,  March,  1933,  pp.  50  et  seq. 
f  The  height  of  the  Flawford  figures:  Madonna  and  Child  (No.  iii),  32  in.  high 
=  82  cms.;  St.  Peter  as  Pope  (No.  iv),  32^  in.  high  =  83-5  cms.;  A  Bishop  (not 
illustrated),  37^  in.  high  =  95-5  cms. 

%  There  is  such  a  one  (unless  it  be  a  picture)  indicated  in  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
William  Jowkyn  {d.  1 5 1 5),  Perpetual  Vicar  of  Ruddington,  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
Flawford  Church.  'I  gif  that  wax  that  I  haf  to  burne  aboute  my  body  and  two 
hives  of  bees  to  upholde  of  the  light  before  Our  Ladye  of  Pietie  at  Flawforth' — 
Testamenta  Eboraceusia  (Surtees  Soc,  1884,  Vol.  V,  p.  71);  Antiquaries'  Journal,  Vol. 
X,  p.  37. 
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No.  viii.  -  "Adoration  of  the  Kings',  13  50-1400 :  Long  Melford  Church,  Suffolk :  from  "English  Medieval  Sculpture",  A.  Gardner.  F.S.A. :  Camb.  Univ.  Press 


implying  acknowledgement  of  sin:  and  her  hair  is  flowing  freely,'* 
a  commonly  accepted  symbol  ot  virginitv. 


*  For  example:  'Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter  dated  6th  May,  1509,  before  the  marriage 
(of  Katherine  of  Aragon  to  Henry  VIII),  tells  us  that  the  same  was  the  belief  in 
Spain.  Est  opinio  sponsum  primum  intactam,  quia  invahdus  erat  aetate  non 
matura,  reliquisse.  Pffer  Martyr  Ep.,  p.  207.  On  this  account  she  was  married  with 
the  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  nuptials  of  maids.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  and 
wore  her  hair  loose.  Sanford,  480.' 
Lingard  (>th  ed.),  Vol.  IV,  p.  345  11.  'So  the  Londoners  first  saw  their  new  Queen 


Equally  striking  and  direct  is  the  iconography  of  the  St.  Peter,  with  its 
triple  papal  tiara  rising  out  of  a  mitre,  thus  demonstrating  m  a  unique 
manner  the  double  office  of  the  occupant  of  the  See  of  Rome.  The  in- 
evitable Petrine  keys  hang  over  the  right  wrist.  This  'tiara-mitre  sym- 
bol' is  also  worn  by  the  Pope  in  the  'Becket  at  Senlis'  plaques.  There  is  an 

borne  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  sitting  in  a  liner  of  cloth  of  gold  slung  be- 
tween white  palfreys,  clad  herself,  all  in  white  sarin,  the  costume  of  a  virgin  bride, 
with  her  gleaming  hair  '"hanging  down  her  back,  of  a  very  great  length,  beautiful 
and  goodly  to  behold"'.' — Catherine  of  Aragon.  by  Garrett  Mattingley.  p.  97. 


No.  ix.  -  Passion  Triptych,  circa  1430  :  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  :  No.  x.  -  'Christ  as  King',  area  1400  :  Stieglitz  Museum.  Leningrad 
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No.  xi.  -  'Annunciation'  (13  80-1420)  :  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


example  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  another  on  the  wall  of 
the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Nottingham.  The  church 
held  in  the  left  hand  of  the  Flawford  St.  Peter  must  be  understood  to 
symbolize  either  the  Church  as  a  whole  or  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Flawford; 
and,  by  elision,  both.  The  disparity  of  size  as  between  the  donor  and  the 
saint  was,  of  course,  the  universal  mediaeval  convention  for  indicating 
the  widely  different  spiritual  status  of  the  sinner  and  the  saint. 

These  three  magnificent  products  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  can  now 
be  fairly  contrasted  with  the  carly-third-penod  (circa  1420-60)  Blessed 
Virgin  instructed  by  St.  Anne  (No.  v).  This  was  discovered  in  Portugal  in 
1934  when  it  was  instantly  recognized  as  English  sculpture,  an  identifica- 
tion immediately  confirmed  by  the  'barbe',  or  pleated  chin  cloth,  worn 
by  English  widows  *  from  the  closing  years  of  the  Fourteenth  Century 
and  throughout  most  of  the  Fifteenth.  It  also  has  that  'bluntness'  of 
appearance  so  characteristic  of  fifteenth-century  alabaster  carving  and  so 
suggestive  of  woodcutting. 

The  Christ  Mocked  (No.  vi),  found  in  Milan,  is  also  worthy  of  note.  It 
has  an  exceptional  amount  of  original  colour;  a  most  unusual  rendering 
of  Christ  on  a  throne  from  which  hang  the  Instruments  of  the  Passion ; 
and  possible  'spiritual  affinity'  with  the  mood  producing  the  final  for- 
mat of  the  'St.  John  Baptist  heads'. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  'tables',  and  the  most  important  features  of 
them  have  already  been  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  from  Long  Melford  Church  (No.  viii)  is  the 
only  fourteenth-century  plaque  to  be  illustrated. 

Christ  the  King  (No.  xa  &  xh),  from  the  Stieglitz  Museum,  U.S.S.R., 
is  an  unusual  theme,  datable  around  a.d.  1400  from  its  still  shallow, 

*  This  attire  is  the  adapted  habit  of  a  religious  as  worn  by  'vowesses',  i.e.  women 
vowed  to  maintain  their  widowhood.  See  the  brass  of  Matilda  Burghurst  (1436)  in 
Ewelme  Church,  Oxfordshire,  reproduced  p.  252,  English  Church  Monuments,  by 
F.  H.  Crossley,  F.S.A. 


No.  xii.  -  'Annunciation'  (1420-1460)  :  Nykoping  Mus.,  Sweden 


though  much  less  linear,  treatment.  This  feature,  in  conjunction  with 
the  unchamfcred  edges,  represents  the  next  step  towards  the  altar-piece. 
That  it  should  be  in  Russia  seems  to  indicate  that  at  one  time  or  another 
this  plaque  was  looted  from  Western  Europe;  for  such  a  piece  is  a  com- 
plete denial  of  the  basic  requirements  ot  the  Byzantine  rite,  whether 
Uniate  or  not. 

The  Annunciation  (No.  xi),  found  in  Cologne  in  a  painted  German 
shrine,  once  in  the  Kunstgewcrbe  Museum,  Berhn,  and  now  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  is  important  for  these  reasons,  also  for  the 
especially  good  condition  of  the  gilding  and  the  unusual  arrangement  of 
the  very  English  theme  of  Christ  crucified  on  a  lily.*  Further,  it  makes  an 
admirable  foil  to  the  richly  coloured  mid-fifteenth-century  Nykoping 
Annunciation  (No.  xii). 

The  three  Passion  plaques  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York  (No.  ix),  were  either  a  triptych  or,  more  likely,  all  that  survived 
from  a  five-plaque  'Passion  series'  altar-piece  of  about  1430. 

It  should  also  be  noted  how  the  three  episodes  are  treated  as  pure 
Gospel  narrative  with  the  Crucifixion  devoid  of  any  doctrinal  implica- 
tions and  without  the  legend  of  Longinus,  both  characteristics  of  late  ones. 

Let  us  refer  now  to  some  plaques  of  mainly  iconographical  interest 
relating  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.^  From  time  immemorial,  this  saint  had 
been  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  invoked  in  Christendom.  Conse- 
quently devotion  to  him  in  England,  where  John  was  the  most  popular 
male  Christian  name,  should  cause  no  surprise,  nor  even  that  he  was 
especially  regarded  so  near  to  Lincoln  Cathedral,  with  its  St.  John  Baptist 
Chapel,  the  building  of  which  had  been  one  of  St.  Hugh's  last  J  cares  in 

*  (Hildburgh)  Folklore,  March,  1933,  pp.  46-8;  Archaeologia,  Vol.  XLIX,  pp.  136- 

224,  and  Vol.  LXXIV,  p.  209;  Antiquaries  Journal,  Vol.  XII,  p.  24. 

f  Archaeologia,  Vol.  LII  (1891);  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  LXI. 

%  Magna  Vita  S.  Hugon.  Line.  (R.S.),  336,  quoted  p.  134  Monastic  Craftsmen,  by 

R.  E.  Swartwout,  M.Litt.,  pub.  W.  HefFer,  Camb.,  1932. 
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No.  xiii.  -  'St.  Armel*.  c.  1450  :  St.  Mary's  Brookfield  Church,  London,  N.6  :  No.  xiv.  -  'The  Judgement  of  Souls',  c.  1450  : 
Collection  Sir  Ronald  Storrs,  K.C.M.G.  :  No.  xv.  -  'Coronation  of  the  Virgin',  1420-1440  :  Collection  Mrs.  Anthony  Norman 


No.  xvi.  -  'Coronation  of  the  Virgin',  1460-1500  :  Nykoping  Museum.  Sweden  :  No.  xvii.  -  'The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin',  1460-1500  : 
City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Birmingham  :  No.  xviii.  -  'Adoration  of  the  Kings',  circa  1460  :  Collection  Mr.  S.  W.  Wolsey,  London 


:his  world.  There  was  also  a  chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  St.  Mary's, 
Nottingham's  oldest  parish  church. 

Consequently,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  selling  these 
ilabaster  tables  of  The  Head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (No.  vii)  in  Nottingham 
:ven  if,  in  the  first  instance,  they  had  been  brought  into  being  by  York's 
Corpus  Christi  Guild. 

St.  John  Hope  found  two  small  versicles  relating  to  the  Baptist  in  the 
ervice  books  of  the  York  rite  which  lend  colour  to  this  theory.  As  Not- 
:in»ham  wras  in  York's  archdiocese,  it  would  be  equally  familiar  with  the 
York  rite. 

The  earliest  format  of  this  plaque  was  the  saint's  head  alone ;  then 


alone  on  a  dish.  This  was  evidently  followed  by  the  Baptist's  head  on  a 
dish  above  an  Agnus  Dei,  perhaps  at  first  no  more  than  a  concession  to  an 
illiterate  clientele. 

This  may  wrell  have  been  the  end  of  the  hrst  and,  in  origin,  fourteenth- 
century  phase  of  these  plaques.  The  gash  on  the  saint's  brow  is  an  allusion 
to  the  alleged  relic  brought  to  Amiens  in  1290,  and  the  apocryphal 
legend  that  when  the  Baptist's  head  was  brought  to  her,  Salome  stabbed 
it  with  her  dagger. 

The  addition  of  St.  Peter  on  the  left  of  the  head  is  explained  bv  his  be- 
ing the  head  of  the  Church,  patron  saint  of  York  City  and,  incidentally, 
the  dedication  saint  of  a  Nottingham  church.  The  pontifical  saint  to  the 
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No.  xix.  -  'Adoration  of  the  Kings'  (detail),  circa 
1460  :  Plouha  Church,  Cotes  du  Nord,  France 


right  could  be  Saint  William  of  York,  though  St.  Thomas  a  Bccket  is 
more  probable,  since  this  would  sustain  the  'life-through-death'  theme 
of  the  whole  plaque;  appeal  to  the  great  international  *  devotion  to  this 
saint;  and  provide  an  object  equally  saleable  in  either  of  England's  two 
archdioceses. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  Nottingham's  'Borough  Records'  f  that  by  the 
Fifteenth  Century  Nottingham  had  captured  most  of  this  alabaster 
trade.  It  was  making  St.  John's  heads  in  vast  numbers,  and  selling  them 
as  far  afield  as  London.  Somewhere  between  1444  and  1450  (the  death 
and  canonization  dates  of  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  the  Franciscan)  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  'Jesu's  Pity'  replaced  the  'Agnus  Dei'  (vide  frontis- 
piece and  No.  vii)  at  the  bottom  of  these  plaques,  and  the  following  con- 
siderations suggest  Franciscan  influence. 

Franciscan  friars  had  been  in  Nottingham  since  1230.  Their  influence 
was  strong,  and  such  a  change  of  iconography,  though  involving  no 
more  than  exchanging  a  symbol  for  Christ  with  a  representation  of  Him, 
enabled  the  Baptist's  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God'  to  be  identified  with 
the  Christ  sacrificed  in  the  Mass  offered  on  the  altar — symbolically  His 
tomb.  J  Such  an  interpretation  also  conforms  with  St.  Bernardino's  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  Passion,  the  similar  implications  to  be  found  in  the 
early  paintings  of  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Mantegna,  for  example,  and  the 
well-known,  late-mediaeval  Church's  emphasis  on  the  grace  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments. §  It  is  this  trend  which  explains  the  presence  of  so 
many  chalice-bearing  angels  in  late  alabaster  Crucifixions. 

*  For  an  estimate  of  artistic  repercussions  to  the  widespread  devotion  to  this  saint 
see  Thomas  a  Becket,  by  Tancred  Borenius:  pub.  Methuen,  1932. 
t  Nottingham  Borough  Records,  Vol.  II,  42,  139;  Vol.  Ill,  6,  7,  11,  15,  44,  105. 
%  It  also  leaves  Dr.  Hildburgh's  calendric  theory  intact. 

§  For  the  general  artistic  reaction  to  late-mediaeval  emphasis  on  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  Seven  Sacraments,  vide  Rev.  E.  Parker  (Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  LXVI, 
February,  1935).  PP-  85  et  seq.  For  artistic  reaction  in  England,  see  G.  McN.  Rush- 
forth  (Antiquaries  Journal,  Vol.  IX,  1929,  pp.  84  et  seq.). 


No.  xx.  -  'Adoration  of  the  Kings',  1420-1460  : 
Collection  of  Sir  Alfred  Bossom,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Finally,  the  'St.  John  Baptist's  head'  found  propped  up  by  a  book  on 
the  private  altar  of  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  seems  at  least  to 
endorse  the  propriety  of  tins  argument  as  regards  their  purpose.  The 
Leicester  Museum's  St.  John  Baptist  Head*  (No.  vii),  with  heraldic  em- 
blems associated  with  the  House  of  York  painted  on  the  shutters  of  its 
'howsynge',  is  a  particularly  fine  example  of  the  type  just  discussed: 
and  the  colour-plate  facing  the  first  page  of  this  article  shows  another. 
The  final  phase  produced  plaques  even  more  crowded  than  these,  as 
well  as  much  debased  craftsmanship  and  confused  symbolism. 

Then  there  arc  the  problems  of  mystery-play  influence,  which  that 
erudite  and  generous  benefactor  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
Dr.  W.  L.  Hildburgh,  has  done  so  much  to  solve.f  Two  excellent  ex- 
amples of  this  are  provided  by  The  Resurrection  J  plaques  (Nos.  xxii  & 
xxiv-xxvii)  with  Christ  placing  His  foot  on  a  sleeping  soldier — 'theatri- 
cal business'  found  in  the  Chester  plays — and  Entombments  §  (No.  ix,  and 
details  in  Nos.  xxiv  &  xxv).  They  were  derived  from  traditional  pictorial 
compositions  also  adaptable  to  the  martyrdoms  |[  and  deaths  of  saints. 

However,  The  Judgement  of  Souls  *j  (No.  xiv)  may  well  be  a  theme 

*  Inventory  of  the  property  of  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  taken  in  1534 
whilst  in  the  Tower  for  the  third  and  last  time.  It  was  most  likely  of  painted  wood 
or  alabaster.  Inventory  of  Henry  VII's  Plate  (owned  by  Society  of  Antiquaries) 
also  refers  to  heads  of  'St.  John  the  Baptist' — by  inference — either  in  precious 
metals  or  decorated  with  them. 

f  (Hildburgh)  Archaeologia,  Vol.  XCIII  (1949),  pp.  51-101. 
X  Folklore,  XLIV  (March,  1933),  p.  40. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

||  See  miniature  of  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Apollonia  injehan  Fouquet's  Livres  d'heures 
d'Etienne  Chevalier  of  1450  at  the  Musee  Conde,  Chantilly,  reproduced  p.  72  of 
Trenchard  Cox's  Jehan  Fouquet  (pub.  Faber  &  Faber,  193 1).  When  painting  this 
theme,  Fouquet  well  knew  his  business,  having  himself  helped  in  setting  up  acting 
stands  for  the  state  entry  of  Louis  XI  into  Tours  in  1461.  (Oskar  Fischel)  Burlington 
Magazine  (May  and  June),  Vol.  LXVI,  1935. 
Folklore,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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No.  xxi.  -  'Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist'  (right  half  of  the  Altar-piece  in  the  Church  of  Yssac-la-Tourette,  Puy  de  Dome, 
France),  c.  1450  :  No.  xxii.  -  'The  Resurrection'  and  'St.  Paul'  (detail  from  right  half  of  the  Passion  Altar-piece  of  the  same  Church),  c.  1450 


No.  xxiii.  -  Altar-piece  ('Life  of  St.  James  of  Compostella'),  c.  1456  :  Cathedral  of  St.  James,  Compostella,  Spain 


affected  bv  the  mystery  play  rather  than  evolved  by  it.  In  alabaster  this 
subject  is  rare.  Without  the  incident  of  the  Madonna  casting  her  rosary 
over  the  beam  of  the  Archangel's  scales,  this  subject  occurs  in  English 
painting  earlier  than  in  these  plaques. 

Including  this  incident,  a  late-fifteenth-century  example,  carved  in 
stone,  can  be  found  on  the  outside  wall  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Mine- 
head:  and  there  were  no  friars  (Franciscans  or  Dominicans)  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  to  explain  its  presence.  It  can  therefore  be  reason- 
ably argued  that  this  theme  was  very  probably  a  commonly  understood  and 
Church-approved  convention  used  by  ' alablasturers'  and  others  only  after  the 
dramatic  addition  of  the  rosary  incident  by  the  'mystery'  players. 

The  original  and  very  ancient  'Trinity'  convention  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  Washington  alabaster  (No.  i)  and  quite  understandably  adapted 
in  the  Coronation  (No.  xvi)  at  Nykoping,  Sweden.  But  when  dramatized 


it  became  as  rendered  in  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (No.  xv),  where  the 
triple  crown  symbolizes  a  'triune'  gift  and  the  Trinity  figures  wear 
identical  crowns. 

Repeatedly,  all  the  crowns  are  triple  including  the  Madonna's,  in 
which  case  the  crown  of  thorns  is  occasionally  the  lowest  on  Christ's 
triple  crown.  Sometimes  Christ  wears  only  the  crown  of  thorns  (No.  xvi) 
and  the  other  figures  golden  ones.  All  these  ty  pes,  represented  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  quite  definitely  show  uncertainty  of  mind 
and  could  give  rise  to  misunderstanding.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  ultimately  the  Congregation  of  Rites  in  Rome  condemned  the 
'dramatized  Trinity'  in  favour  of  the  original  convention  (No.  i). 

In  'Assumptions'  the  Madonna  appears  both  crowned  (No.  xvii)  and 
uncrowned,  as  in  the  Temple  Newsam  example.  These  alabaster 
'Assumption'  plaques  always  follow  the  apocryphal  story  in  which  St. 
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a  ll  iHtritfew  mi 


No.  xxiv.  -  Passion  Altar-piece,  1426-1441  :  The  National  Museum,  Reykjavik,  Iceland 


Mi 
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No.  xxv.  -  Passion  Altar-piece,  1470-1500  :  The  National  Museum,  Naples,  Italy 


Thomas  catches  Our  Lady's  girdle  as  it  falls;  never  the  other  story  in 
which  she  also  rises  from  a  tomb  full  of  celestial  roses  and  lilies.* 

After  The  Passion  and  The  Joys  of  Our  Ladye  the  most  popular  subjects 
were  the  lives  and  martyrdoms  of  saints  such  as  the  very  apocryphal  St. 
George's  and  the  partly  apocryphal  rendering  of  the  Life  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (No.  xxi)— with  Salome's  naively,  unsalacious  dagger  dance 


at 


*  The  second  apocryphal  story  would  have  produced  an  impossible  technical  de- 
mand. Alabaster  is  too  soft  for  rendering  fine  details.  Doubtless  for  the  same 
reason,  Christ  always  wears  a  green  (painted)  'torse',  not  a  crown  of  thorns. 


Yssac-la-Tourette,  Puy  de  Dome,  France.  There  was  also  the  life  of  the 
beloved  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  Given  Henry  VIII's  attack  on  his  memory 
— even  to  obliterating  him  in  the  fourteenth-century  Litlyngton  Missal 
used  at  Coronations — it  is  not  surprising  that  few  plaques  survive  to-day. 

A  well-cut  and  uncrowded  'table'  from  a  Life  of  St.  Armel  (No.  xiii) 
must  have  had  a  similar  origin  and  similar  fate  when,  evidently,  not 
even  the  presence  of  this  saint's  stone  image  in  Henry  VII's  Chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey  could  preserve  the  plaque  for  its  proper  use  in 
Wales,  where  this  was  found  at  Plac-yn-Pentre,  a  Grange  of  Valle  Cruris, 
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No.  xxvi.  -  Passion  Alur-piece,  1475-1500  :  La  Musee  Vivenelle,  Compiegne,  France 


Llangollen.  It  is  now  in  St.  Mary's  Brookfield  Church,  Highgate, 
London. 

Such  is  the  still  generally  accepted  alabaster  position  as  delineated  by 
some  seventv  years  of  learned  research.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  only  a  happy  accident  could  now  augment  the 
known  documentary  evidence  and  to  suspect  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
found  abroad  *  than  at  home.  However,  there  are  other  lines  ot  research 
which  might  illuminate  outstanding  iconographical  problems  and,  it 
solved,  might  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  more  accurate  dating. 

For  example,  a  renewed  combing  is  needed  of  surviving  service  books 
— of  the  Sarum,  York,  Canterbury  and  Bangor  rites,  which  alone 
existed  in  mediaeval  England,  apart  from  those  peculiar  to  some  of  the 
religious  orders.  In  addition,  a  survey  of  professional  theological  dis- 
cussions relating  to  the  Seven  Sacraments  and  the  spiritual  significance 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  might  further  explain  the  variations  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  'Crucifixion' t  aspects  ot  the  Marian  themes  and  confirm,  or 
deny,  the  suspicion  ot  Franciscan  influence. 

But  the  most  urgent  need  of  all  is  an  accepted  system  of  sty  listic  dating 
for  the  scattered  plaques  based  on  the  great  altar-pieces  abroad.  Since 
most  of  these  and  the  altar-pieces  clearly  fall  between  about  A.D.  1450 
and  1500,  the  application  of  such  a  principle  should  prove  neither  too 
difficult  nor  completely  unprofitable. 


*  Dr.  Krisrjan  Eldvarn.  Director  of  the  Reykjavik  Museum,  Iceland,  informs  the 
writer  in  a  letter  dated  9th  December,  1953:  'documents  concerning  English  trade 
with  Iceland,  some  of  it  relating  to  "imagines",  are  now  being  published  in  a  new 
volume  of  Diplomatorium  Islaudicum.' 
t  Refer  to  note  §,  p.  224,  coL  1. 


They  are  distributed  as  follows :  one  in  Iceland  * ;  one  in  Holland ; 
three  in  Italy,  one  in  Naples ;  two  in  Spain  (one  at  Aviles  in  a  partly  com- 
plete 'howsynge,'  one  at  Compostella) ;  two  in  Denmark,  and  some 
fourteen  in  France,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  in  the  Musee 
Vivenelle,  Compiegne  (No.  xxvi).  There  are  also  two  in  England.  The 
one  found  in  Cologne  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  the 
other — found  in  1934 — is  in  the  Rutland  private  chapel  at  Haddon  Hall, 
Derbyshire. 

The  Icelandic  one  (No.  xxiv) — a  Passion  series — is  evidendv  datable 
between  1426  and  1441,  a  period  when  many  of  their  prelates  were 
English  and  England  had  considerable  trade  with  Iceland.  This  included 
alabaster,  since  the  import  of  'imagines'  is  referred  to  in  their  fifteenth- 
century  tax  rolls.t  This  now  slightly  imperfect  altar-piece,  rich  in 
original  colouring,  was  in  Holar  Cathedral  until  1550.  The  cherubic 
overmantel  was  nevertheless  added  in  the  last  half  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  is  the  work  ot  Gudmundur  Gudmundson.  The  altar-piece 
is  now  in  the  National  Museum  of  Iceland. 

Because  of  its  precise  dating  the  Compostella  altar-piece  (No.  xxiii)  is 
particularly  important ;  for  it  shows  that  the  triptych  formation  did  not 
go  out  suddenly  and  that  even  by  1456  the  crowding  ot  plaques  with  too 
many  figures  had  set  in.  Its  essentially  Spanish  theme  is  not,  however, 
likely  to  afford  such  'comparative'  values  as  do  the  Passion  and  Marian 

*  For  France:  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  LX  (1910);  for  Holland:  Antiquaries' 
Journal,  Vol.  XII  (1932);  for  Iceland:  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  LXXVH  (1920): 
for  Italy:  L'Arte,  13  (1910),  pp.  202  et  seq.;  for  Spain  (Aviles):  Antiquaries'  Journal, 
Vol.  XXIV  (1944). 

f  One  is  again  indebted  to  Dr.  Krisrjan  Eldyam. 
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No.  xxvii.  -  'The  Resurrection',  1420-60  :  Nat.  Mus.,  Stockholm,  Sweden 


altar-pieces.  Unfortunately  space  permits  an  illustration  of  only  the  right 
half  of  the  altar-piece  of  The  Life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (No.  xxi),  and  The 
Resurrection  detail,  with  St.  Paul  and  two  other  saints  (No.  xxii),  from 
the  second  of  the  two  altar-pieces  at  Yssac-la-Tourette,  and  one  detail 
(No.  xix)  from  the  altar-piece  in  the  church  at  Plouha,  Cotes  du  Nord, 
France. 

Hitherto,  it  has  been  insufficiently  emphasized  that  the  material  under 
discussion  was  the  work  of  simple  artisans  working  for  profits  in  com- 
peting workshops.  This  alabaster  carving  is  very  clearly  mass  pro- 
duced,* of  which  the  essential  principle  is  the  endless  repetition  of  a 
standardized  object.  On  internal  evidence  it  is  clear  these  craftsmen 
worked  from  workshop  'blue-prints',  slightly  varied,  maybe,  according 

*  Bouillet's  'La  fabrication  industrielle  de  rotables  cn  albatre'  in  Bulletin  Monu- 
mental, 65  (1901). 


to  payment.  This  consideration  would  possibly  determine  whether  or 
not  the  tables  composing  the  altar-piece  should  be  one  man's  work  or 
that  of  several  craftsmen  under  one  man's  guidance.  It  is  now  essential 
to  establish  the  design  of  their  'blue-prints'. 

It  is  quite  clear,  for  example,  that  the  Naples  altar-piece  (No.  xxv)  is 
the  work  of  one  man,  except  the  saints  and  perhaps  the  big  central 
plaque.  In  the  small  plaques,  notice  the  consistent  twisting  of  the  Christ 
head — and  some  of  the  others — into  a  profile,  so  as  to  evade  technical 
difficulties.  Again,  contrast  this  altar-piece  with  either  the  Icelandic  one 
(No.  xxiv),  that  in  the  Musee  Vivenelle  at  Compiegne  (No.  xxvi)  or 
with  any  of  the  others;  and  it  is  obvious  that  so  widely  differing  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  figure  could  not  possibly  have  come  from  one 
man. 

In  consequence,  each  becomes  a  'type'  specimen  from  which  to  argue. 
It  should  therefore  be  possible  to  correlate  with  them  at  least  some  of  the 
isolated  plaques. 

On  photographic  evidence  only,  it  seems  possible  that  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul  on  the  Compiegne  altar-piece  (No.  xxvi)  came  from  the  same 
hand  as  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (A.  148- 
153:  1922).  Because  of  its  perfect  preservation  this  Compiegne  altar- 
piece,  once  in  the  Church  of  St.  Germain  L'Auxerrois,  Paris,  is  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  all  the  alabaster  trade. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  two  Coronations  (Nos.  xv  &  xvi)  have 
nothing  in  common.  The  privately  owned  one  is  lyrical  in  mood,  where- 
as the  Nykoping  one  is  late  in  date:  clearly  'theatrical'  and  devoid 
of  imaginative  charm,  despite  its  admirably  preserved  colour  and  pat- 
terns on  the  haloes  and  the  dress  of  the  Madonna.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
of  exceptional  importance  for  having  a  dove  holding  in  its  beak  the 
'Sacred  Monogram'  (i.e.  'I.H.S.')  of  the  Franciscan,  St.  Bernardino 
of  Siena  (d.  1444).  This  conjunction  of  a  symbol  for  Christ  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  Him  in  this  context  appears  to  be  an  iconographical 
solecism.  But  Doctor  Owst  of  Cambridge  University  assures  me 
that  such  a  juxtaposition  is  not  incompatible  with  normal  mediaeval 
thought. 

The  diaper  of  golden,  maidenhair-fern  leaves  also  suggests  someone 
from  the  same  workshop  which  made  the  Icelandic  altar-piece.  The 
arrangement  of  the  drapery  is  also  both  graceful  and  distinctive.  These 
details — together  with  the  over-sized  head — should  be  easy  to  recognize 
when  appearing  elsewhere  The  collecting  of  patterns  on  haloes,  back- 
grounds and  costumes  would  certainly  prove  interesting  and,  possibly, 
even  informative. 

There  are  finally  three  more  plaques  worth  contrasting.  First  there  is 
Sir  Alfred  Bossom's  Adoration  of  the  Kings  (No.  xx),  a  very  well-pre- 
served and  coloured  plaque.  On  the  evidence  of  the  cutting  of  the  heads 
it  is  clearly  the  work  of  one  man.  It  is  also  clearly  unrelated  to  either  of 
the  other  two  (Nos.  xviii  &  xix),  despite  a  common  iconography  and  a 
certain  affinity  of  details. 

On  the  otber  hand,  the  second  Adoration  of  the  Kings  (No.  xix),  a 
'table'  taken  from  the  altar-piece  in  the  Church  at  Plouha  (Cotes  du 
Nord,  France),  is  very  clearly  the  progenitor  of  the  Adoration  of  tin- 
Kings  (No.  xviii)  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Wolsey  *  of  London. 
The  Plouha  Adoration,  on  the  other  hand  (No.  xix),  is  very  elegantly 
conceived,  its  figures  having  something  approximating  to  bodies  under 
their  draperies,  especially  the  Madonna.  Her  hand  is  an  elegantly  carved 
one,  and  the  Child's  gesture  is  convincing  and  shows  understanding, 
whereas  in  the  other  plaque  it  seems  just  senselessly  affected.  No.  xviii, 
however,  despite  much  original  colour  and  naive  charm,  by  comparison, 
is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  not  so  skilled  carver,  but  in  the  same  work- 
shop, as  the  carver  of  No.  xix.  The  former's  changes  are  made  to  evade 
difficulties,  and  his  somewhat  incompetent  mannerism  of  over-large 
heads  should  make  him  easy  to  recognize  elsewhere.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  these  contrasts  between  plaques  and  altar-pieces,  though  far 
too  few  to  establish  any  detailed  theory,  may  nevertheless  stimulate 
others  who  have  also  realized  that  there  are  definite  possibilities  in  this 
line  of  research. 


*  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Wolsey  for  his  invaluable  help  in  examining 
and  subsequently  reporting  on  a  number  of  alabaster  pieces  both  in  England  and 
abroad;  for  helping  me  to  obtain  those  illustrations  which  had  not  already  been 
secured  by  me  and  by  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur;  and  for  his  kindness  in  placing 
at  my  disposal  the  results  of  scholarly  research  over  a  long  period. 
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A  Great  Parisian 
Collection': 
The  Pictures  of 
Jean-Gabriel 
Domergue  * 


ouis  rveau 


WITHOUT  going  back  as  far 
as  Rembrandt,  a  great  collector 
or  curiosities,  or  to  the  portrait 
painter  Rigaud,  who  owned  eight  paint- 
ings by  Van  Dyck  and  seven  by  Rem- 
brandt (by  which  he  was  inspired  far  more 
than  is  generally  thought),  there  have  al- 
ways been,  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
painter-collectors:  and  their  collections 
are  certainly  not  among  the  least  interest- 
ing, since  the  experience  which  they  have 
of  the  craft  of  painting  permits  them  to 
discern  far  better  than  the  amateur  the 
quality  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 
They  can  therefore  select  with  the  widest 
knowledge. 

The  most  remarkable  collection  formed 
in  the  last  century  by  a  French  painter  was, 
without  doubt,  that  of  the  portrait-painter 
Leon  Bonnat,  to  whom  sat  so  many  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  Third  Republic.  It  was  to 
his  native  city  of  Bayonne  that  he  be- 


'The  Deposition',  Flemish  School,  which  derives 
from  Roger  van  der  Wey den's  celebrated  picture 
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(Left)  -  'The  Resurrection',  possibly  by  F.  Gallego  (d.  Salamanca,  1508)  : 
[Above)  -  'Head  of  Christ',  Diirer,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Napoleon's 
General  Joachim  Murat :  (Below)  -  Miniature  of  a  'Maja'  of  Madrid,  Goya 

queathed  the  major  part  of  it,  except  for  a  few  choice  examples 
which  went  to  the  Musee  du  Louvre.  And  it  is  certainly  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  works  of  art  brought  together  by  Jean- 
Gabriel  Domergue,  painter  of  elegant  Parisian  women,  in  his 
sumptuous  apartment  in  the  Place  d'Jena,  represents  for  the 
Twentieth  Century,  if  not  in  quantity,  at  least  in  its  quality  and 
variety,  something  comparable  to  that  which,  for  the  last 
generation,  was  represented  by  the  'Cabinet'  Bonnat. 

The  collection,  of  which  it  is  here  hoped  to  give  the  reader  a 
glimpse,  was  not,  however,  started  from  scratch.  Its  nucleus  is 
an  inheritance  from  a  great-grandfather  who  was  attached  to  the 
French  Embassy  in  Madrid,  and  who  had  contacts  there  with 
Goya.  The  finds  and  acquisitions  of  Jean-Gabriel  Domergue  have 
considerably  enlarged  this  original  core,  so  that  this  family  in- 
heritance has  taken  on  the  character  of  a  very  personal  collection, 
reflecting  the  informed  taste  of  its  owner.  To  give  these  treasures 
a  proper  frame,  he  has  created  for  them  an  exquisite  setting  of 
beautiful  pieces  of  antique  furniture.  These  in  themselves  de- 
serve a  special  study,  and  fully  illustrate  his  immense  gift  for 
interior  decoration. 

When  looking  at  this  collection,  the  first  thing  winch  strikes 
one  is  its  eclecticism.  Side  by  side,  one  may  admire  beautifully 
selected  examples  of  the  arts  of  all  periods  and  of  all  schools, 
without  ever  having  the  impression  of  a  discordant  Tower  of 
Babel.  If  Goya  and  the  Venetian  masters  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury are  especially  favoured,  they  are  not  so  all-pervading  as  to 
exclude,  or  even  overshadow,  the  French  and  English  painters 
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ot  the  last  two  centuries,  several  of  whom  are  represented  by  real 
masterpieces. 

The  Primitives  are  rather  few  in  number.  Nevertheless,  on  en- 
tering the  gallery  one  is  immediately  drawn  to  three  early  pic- 
tures of  exceptional  interest.  The  first  is  a  large  Deposition  which 
clearly  derives  from  the  celebrated  picture  by  Roger  de  la  Pas- 
ture, whom  everyone  always  calls  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  for 
all  that  he  was  born  not  in  Flanders  but  in  the  then  French  town 
of  Tournai,  which  by  language  has  remained  French.  It  has  the 
same  monumental  style,  sculptural  even,  as  Roger's  masterpiece 
in  the  Escorial,  recently  transferred  to  the  Prado,  and  analogies 
can  also  be  found  with  the  Lamentation  by  Hugo  van  der  Goes 
in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  in  Vienna.  But  the  muscular 
body  of  the  dead  Christ  betrays  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance, and  it  is  to  the  time  of  Quentin  Matsys  or  Bernard  van 
Orley — that  is,  to  Flemish  Mannerism — that  this  impressive 
painted  bas-relict  belongs. 

A  still  more  moving  work  is  an  admirable  head  of  the  Cruci- 
fied Christ,  patently  cut  from  a  large  Crucifixion,  and  which 
bears,  over  the  monogram  ot  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  date  1521.  It  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Napoleon's  general,  Joachim  Murat, 
King  of  Naples,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  monogram  is  a  later 
addition.  This  head  torn  by  the  crown  of  thorns,  with  the  blood 
trickling  in  thin  red  streams  over  the  forehead,  the  shoulders  and 


(Above)  -  'La  Mcricnda',  or  'The  Picnic',  by  Goya,  a  sketch  com- 
missioned by  the  Marques  de  Montevirgen  as  a  memento  of  a  visit  : 
(below)  -  'The  Feast  in  the  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee',  by  Veronese 
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'The  Ridotto  of  Venice'  :  Francesco  Guardi 


'View  of  the  Rialto,  Venice'  :  Francesco  Guardi 


'View  of  die  Ducal  Palace,  Venice'  :  Canaletto 


the  body,  is  indubitably  one  of  the  most  tragic  inventions  of  German  art. 
The  agonized  mask  of  Christ,  with  heavy  closed  eyelids  and  blue  lips, 
exhausted  bv  the  indescribable  sufferings  of  his  long-drawn-out  aeonv. 
recalls  an  even  more  terrible  Crucified  Christ — that  by  Griinewald  in 
the  Museum  at  Colmar,  where  the  artist  has  gone  so  far  as  to  represent 
Christ  as  a  putrifying  and  decomposing  corpse. 

Diirer  often  painted  the  Crucified  Christ;  for  instance,  in  his  paintings 
in  the  Gallery  in  Dresden  (1506)  and  in  the  Adoration  of  the  Trinity  (15  n) 
in  Vienna,  and  in  his  graphic  art  (the  Small  and  the  Great  Passions),  but 
never  has  he  achieved  such  an  intensity  in  the  expression  of  suffering  as 
there  is  here. 

Also  once  attributed  to  the  School  of  Diirer  is  a  fine  panel  of  the  Re- 
surrection, formerly  part  of  a  rctable,  which  strikes  one  immediately  as 


'The  Nun's  Parlour'  :  Francesco  Guardi 


being  of  German  origin  because  of  its  angularity  of  style.  More  precise 
comparisons  have  led  art  historians  to  decide  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  work  of 
the  Spanish  School  of  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  or  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  painter  is  possibly  Fernando  Gallego 
(or  Gallegos),  who  worked  at  Salamanca  where  he  died  about  1508.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  he  was  ever  a  pupil  of  Diirer,  who  was  younger  than 
he,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  engravings  by  Martin 
Schongauer.  It  is,  however,  to  the  Netherlandish  primitives — and  in 
particular  to  Dirk  Bouts — that  it  is  most  closely  linked.  Christ,  brandish- 
ing the  standard  of  the  Resurrection,  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  sarcopha- 
gus of  which  he  has  raised  the  cover;  the  sleeping  guards  awaken 
startled;  two  of  them,  blinded  by  the  apparition,  put  their  hands  before 
their  eyes.  As  is  the  custom  of  the  Primitives,  the  arms  and  armour,  the 
breastplates  and  coats  of  mail,  halbards  and  maces  are  naively  anach- 
ronistic. The  foreshortenings  are  clumsy,  but  the  colour,  of  which  the 
dominant  note  is  Christ's  red  winding-sheet,  is  dazzling.  Gallego  leads 
to  Goya,  who  is  certainly  the  best-represented  artist  in  the  collection. 

French  museums,  beginning  with  the  Louvre,  which  has  recently  been 
enriched,  thanks  to  the  Beistegui  Bequest,  with  an  enchanting  female  por- 
trait by  Goya,  are  relatively  rich  in  works  by  this  greatest  of  Spanish 
artists  after  El  Greco  and  Velazquez.  The  Lille  Museum  owns  the  Young 
Women  and  the  Old  Women,  pendants  which  once  were  part  of  the  cele- 
brated Spanish  gallery  of  Louis  Philippe,  sold  in  London  after  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848.  The  gift  of  the  Comte  de  Chaudordy,  who  was  French 
Ambassador  to  Spain  from  1874  to  1 88 r,  enriched  the  museum  at  Agen, 
while  the  bequest  of  the  Brigueboul  Collection  enabled  the  museum  at 
Castrcs  to  take  the  name  of  Musce  Goya.  The  Musee  Bonnat  at  Bayonne, 
the  museums  of  Besancon  and  Strasbourg,  must  also  be  added  to  this 
list.  Yet  despite  the  quality  of  the  Goyas  in  the  Groult  Collection  or  in 
the  former  Bischoffsheim  Collection  (Comtesse  de  Noailles),  no  private 
collection  in  Paris  can  equal  the  eleven  Goyas  brought  together  by  the 
painter  Domerguc. 

This  wonderful  group  is  of  great  variety.  There  is  no  need  to  linger 
over  works  such  as  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Procession  of 
Flagellants  of  which  replicas  are  in  the  Academia  de  San  Fernando  in 
Madrid.  But  La  Merienda  or,  as  it  may  be  translated,  The  Picnic — a  sketch 
commissioned  from  Goya  by  the  Marques  de  Montevirgen  as  a  memento 
of  a  visit  to  the  country — is  a  precious  gem  which  can  only  be  compared 
with  the  cartoon  for  a  tapestry  woven  in  1777  at  the  Manufactory  of 
Santa  Barbara.*  Without  doubt,  the  composition  of  the  delightful  scene 
was  suggested  to  Goya  by  the  engravings  of  Watteau's  Fetes  Champetres, 
or,  more  likely  still,  by  the  works  of  a  French  painter  living  in  Madrid, 
Michel-Ange  Houasse,  who  had  already  painted  for  the  royal  residence 
of  La  Granja  the  subjects  which  he  later  took  up  in  his  tapestry  cartoons, 
notably  the  Alfresco  Meal. 

The  Preacher,  who,  from  the  height  of  his  pulpit,  holds  up  the  image 
of  the  Crucified  Christ  to  his  flock,  huddled  in  the  darkness  in  the  midst 
of  flagellants  whose  naked  backs  catch  the  light,  reveals  another  aspect 
of  Goya's  genius:  the  Rembrandtesque  side,  and  the  morbid  taste  for 
nightmares.  This  sketch — impetuous,  feverish,  frenzied  almost — is  elo- 
quent of  Spanish  religious  mysticism. 

*  Desparmet-Fitz  Gerald:  L'Oeuvre  peint  de  Goya,  Paris,  1950,  p.  281. 
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BOSSUET   ET  LE   GRAND   DAUPHIX   DE   FRAXCE   :    BY  NICOLAS  DE 
LARGILL1ERE  (1656-1746)  :  OIL  ON  CANVAS  :  4  FT.  10  IN.  BY  3  FT.  S  IN. 
In  the  possession  of  French  and  Company  Inc.,  210  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  22 


A  GROUP  OF  EARLY-NINETEENTH-CENTURY  OPALINES 

In  the  possession  of  Roger  Imbert,  157  Faubourg  St.  Honor i,  Paris 


A  GREAT  PARISIAN  COLLECTION 


(Above)  -  'Portrait  of  Madame  de  Flavacourt  as  "Diana".'  by  Nat- 
tier :  cf.  another  version  in  the  Castle  of  Drottningholm,  Sweden  : 
(Right)  -  'Study  for  portrait  of  Madame  de  Graffigny,'  by  La  Tour 

The  portraits  are  not  interior  in  quality.  Unfortunately,  the  identity 
of  .4  French  General  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  pinned  to 
his  uniform  is  unknown.  Nor  do  we  know  the  name  of  a  charming 
young  woman  with  large,  candid  eyes  whose  coquettish  grace  contrasts 
with  the  stern  face  ot  the  soldier. 

From  among  four  miniature  portraits  painted  in  oil  on  copper  which 
were  bought  by  the  ancestor  ot  Jean  Gabriel  Domergue,  I  have  selected 
the  charming  little  face  ot  a  Maja  ot  Madrid,  wearing  a  lace  mantilla  and 
earning  a  fan. 

There  remain  the  Venetian  and  the  French  works.  Notwithstanding 
their  excellence,  the  English  pictures,  among  which  are  portraits  bv 
Revnolds  and  Raeburn  as  well  as  a  dazzling  Sunset  by  Turner,  would  not 
reveal  anything  new  to  those  accustomed  to  visiting  the  National 
Gallerv  or  the  Wallace  Collection. 

One  of  those  splendid  banqueting  scenes  which  Veronese  so  often 
painted  for  the  refectories  ot  Venetian  convents — the  Feast  in  the  House 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee — will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  wonderful  group 
of  works  bv  Canaletto  and  Guardi,  which  would  be  pertect  illustrations 
for  the  comedies  of  Goldoni  or  the  Memoirs  of  Casanova. 

Several  variants  of  the  Veronese  are  known.  The  oldest,  painted  for 
the  Convent  of  the  Servites,  is  that  presented  in  1665  by  the  Republic  of 
Venice  to  Louis  XIV.  Another,  painted  for  the  refectory  ot  the  Convent 
of  S.  Sebastian,  is  now  in  the  Brera  in  Milan.  In  the  version,  unfortun- 
atelv  somewhat  darkened,  which  is  here  reproduced,  Christ,  instead  of 
being  in  the  centre,  is  seated  at  the  far  right  of  the  canvas.  And  while 
He  stretches  out  His  bare  foot  to  the  Magdalen,  who  is  about  to 
anoint  it  with  precious  pertumes,  Judas  in  one  corner  protests  against 
the  waste. 

But  the  greatest  attraction  is  in  the  representations  of  the  frivolous, 
pleasure-loving  Venice  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Tw  o  ravishing  hori- 
zontal canvases  representing  The  Ridotto,  a  kind  of  gaming-house,  haunt 
of  masked  men  and  women  in  search  of  easy  fortunes,  and  The  Nuns 
Parlour,  which  gives  an  idea  ot  the  freedom  of  manners  general  in  this 
period,  were  formerlv  attributed  to  Pietro  Longhi.  The  originals  belong, 


as  is  well  known,  to  the  Museo  Correr*  in  Venice,  but  it  is  verv  prob- 
able that  Guardi,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  patrons,  made  several 
replicas  of  them.  Only  occasionally  a  painter  of  genre  subjects,  he  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  his  incomparable  views  of  the  Grand  Canal,  so 
popular  among  the  English  noblemen  making  their  Grand  Tour.  The 
picturesque,  hump-backed  bridge  of  the  Rialto,  as  celebrated  as  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  in  Florence,  is  one  of  his  favourite  motives.  It  can  be 
seen  in  the  most  varied  aspects  in  a  number  of  museums :  in  the  Wallace 
Collection,  in  the  Brera,  in  the  Galleria  Carrara  in  Bergamo,  and  in  the 
picture  formerly  in  the  Widener  Collection  and  now  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington.  The  example  in  the  Domergue  Collec- 
tion, scintillating  with  a  myriad  flickering  reflections  of  skv  and  water, 
enlivened  by  tinv  figures — gondoliers  leaning  on  their  oars,  strollers  on 
the  quayside,  freely  sketched  in  with  as  lively  a  touch  as  the  figures  of 
Magnasco  and  Joseph  Vernet — is  quite  enchanting. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Canaletto,  much  more  sober  in  his  handling, 
is  eclipsed  by  Guardi's  magic.  He  triumphs  over  him,  however,  bv  his 
tours  de  force  in  perspective,  but  he  is  less  lively  and  less  exciting.  One  has 
the  impression  that  he  worked  with  an  architect's  plumbline  to  correct 
his  alignments,  and  that  all  his  fireworks  were  damp. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  never  went  to  Venice,  Watteau,  who  was 
called  a  Flemish  painter  by  his  contemporaries,  appears  to  us  as  verv 
Venetian,  the  drawings  of  the  Crozat  Collection  having  replaced  for 
him  the  journey  to  Venice.  Yet  I  should  not  care  to  maintain  that  a  little 
Fete  Champetre  with  two  figures  in  the  Domergue  Collection  is  actuallv 
by  him.  The  woman  and  the  musician  are  certainly  taken  from  his  reper- 
toire and  we  know  that  Watteau  never  hesitated  to  re-use  the  'figures  de 
differents  caracteres'  which  he  stored  up  in  his  sketch-books.  A  seated 
woman  is  taken  from  a  well-known  picture  in  the  Wallace  Collection, 

*  Giuseppe  Fiocco:  //  Ridotto  e  il  Purlatorio  dtl  Museo  Correr,  Dedalo,  1926. 
Ertore  Modigliani:  Ancora  sul  Ridotto  di  Giovanni  Antonio  Guardi  al  Museo  Correr, 
Dedalo,  1927.  Fiocco  attributes  these  two  pictures  to  Francesco  Guardi.  But 
another  historian  of  Venetian  painting,  Modigliani,  is  more  inclined  to  attribute 
them  to  the  artist's  elder  brother,  Giovanni  Antonio  Guardi. 
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'Portrait  of  Madame  Onassis',  by  Jean-Gabriel  Domergue  :  1954 


engraved  in  1725  by  Thomassin  le  fits  under  the  title  of  Voulez-vous 
iriompher  des  belles?,  Debitez-leur  des  bagatelles.  In  the  picture  in  London, 
she  is  listening  to  a  Harlequin  who  whispers galanteries  in  her  ear,  while 
here  it  is  a  lute  player  whose  sweet  nothings  are  rendered  by  his  music. 

The  musician  is  also  well  known  to  Watteau's  admirers.  With  legs 
crossed,  like  the  Mezzetiii  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York, 
he  can  also  be  found  identically  in  the  Serenader  in  the  Musee  Condc  at 
Chantilly,  and  in  another  picture  in  London — the  Surprise  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  sketch  under  discussion  the 
two  figures  arc  reversed,  thus  proving  they  were  painted  from  engravings. 

A  charming  preparatory  drawing  in  pastel  by  La  Tour,  on  blue  paper 
heightened  with  white,was  o  nee  thought  to  represent  Maria  Leszczynska, 
the  Queen  of  Louis  XV.  But  a  comparison  with  the  pastel  in  the  Louvre 
renders  this  identification  unt  enable.  In  the  latter  the  Queen  appears  far 
older  and  less  smiling.  I  sugges  t  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  study  for  the  portrait 
of  Madame  de  Graffigny,  a  well-known  blue-stocking.  If  it  is  compared 
with  the  portrait  formerly  in  the  Eudoxe  Marcille  Collection  *  the 
identity  is  quite  clear:  the  same  eyes,  the  same-shaped  nose,  the  same 
curve  of  the  lips  and  the  same  way  o  f  dressing  the  hair.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it. 

This  opportunity  may  also  be  taken  to  correct  the  legend  about  the 
very  beautiful  oval  portrait  by  Nattier  which  represents  a  young  woman 
as  Diana,  holding  a  bow  in  her  hand.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  portrait 
of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV,  but  I  believe  that  it  should  rather 
be  regarded  as  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  mistresses,  Madame  de  Flavacourt, 
sister  of  Madame  de  Mailly  and  Mad  ame  de  Chateauroux,  who  shared 
with  her  the  King's  favours.  Nattier,  a  specialist  in  mythological  por- 
traits, painted  a  number  of  women  with  the  attributes  of  Diana:  Ma- 
dame de  La  Porte  (1740),  the  Duchess  of  Estissac  (1742),  the  King's 
daughter  Madame  Adelaide  (1745),  Madame  Bonnier  de  La  Mosson 
(Berwind  Collection,  New  York).  But  only  the  portrait  of  Madame  de 
Flavacourt,  in  the  Castle  of  Drottningholm  in  Sweden,  resembles  this  one. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  the  sculpture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  had 
been  overlooked,  particularly  since  Madame  Domergue  practises  this 
*  Albert  Besnard  and  G.  Wildenstein:  La  To^JPL^J^a  166. 


Terra-cotta  bust  of  Turgot,  by  Houdon  :  dated  1778 


art  with  the  most  subtle  talent.  A  terra-cotta  bust  of  Turgot,  who  was 
Controller-General,  or  Minister  of  Finance,  under  Louis  XVI,  is  a 
worthy  example  of  Houdon,  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the  period.  It  is 
dated  1778,  like  the  marble  which  has  always  remained  in  the  family  and 
is  still  in  the  chateau  that  Turgot  owned  at  Lantheuil  in  Normandy. 

Several  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  have  also 
left  more  than  mere  reminders  of  their  passage  in  the  Domergue  Collec- 
tion: a  lovely  sketch  of  a  Woman  reading  by  Manet,  and  several  works  by 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  whom  Jean-Gabriel  Domergue  knew  in  his  child- 
hood, just  as  his  great-grandfather  knew  Goya — a  scene  in  the  Moulin 
Rouge,  La  Gotihic  and  Valentin  le  Desosse,  of  which  the  Museum  at  Albi 
owns  a  replica,  and  a  study  for  the  Laundress  may  be  mentioned  in 
passing. 

This  rapid  review  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Parisian  collections 
cannot  better  be  brought  to  a  close  than  by  reproducing  one  of  the 
ravishing  female  portraits  by  the  master  of  the  house,  taken  at  random 
from  his  studio.  In  it  Jean-Gabriel  Domergue  shows  himself  the  true 
heir  of  the  grace  of  that  Eighteenth  Century  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
has  the  privilege  of  living  in  the  company  of  Goya,  Guardi  and  Nattier. 
Only  Fragonard  is  missing  from  the  circle. 

In  a  future  issue  it  is  hoped  to  devote  a  special  study  to  the  eighteenth- 
century  pieces  of  furniture  which  also  form  part  of  the  Domergue  Collec- 
tions, and,  as  a  foretaste,  a  few  objects  which  could  certainly  find  a  place 
in  either  a  palace  or  a  museum  are  briefly  described. 

One  of  the  most  rare  and  interesting  pieces,  of  equal  artistic  and  his- 
torical interest,  is  the  lapothicairerie, ,  an  intimate  piece  of  furniture  con- 
taining drug  jars  which  formerly  belonged  to  Catherine  II,  Empress  of 
Russia.  Nothing  is  more  neat  or  more  elegant  than  this  charming  little 
piece,  which  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

The  taste  for  chiiwiscries,  prevalent  in  French  society  at  the  time  of 
Louis  XV,  is  admirably  represented  by  a  splendid  commode  in  red  and 
gold  lacquer,  pot-bellied  like  a  Chinese  mandarin,  and  a  magnificent 
twelve-leaved  screen  which  comes  from  the  former  royal  collections. 
The  rococo  Venetian  style,  of  which  few  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Parisian  salons,  goes  very  well  with  this  Far  Eastern  exoticism. 
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A  Coincidence 
of  Commodes 


by  F.  J.  B.  Watson,  F.S.  A. 


THI S  is  the  story  of  a  curious  series  of  coincidences.  In  the 
Wallace  Collection  there  are  to  be  found  two  graceful 
Louis  XV  commodes,  both  of  bombe  form  and  richly 
ornamented  with  wcaille  mounts  of  gilt  bronze  of  remarkable 
quality.  They  are  so  very  similar  that  they  are  displayed  as  pen- 
dants but  they  are  not,  in  fact,  a  pair.  They  are  closely  related, 
however,  as  their  history  shows.  This  history  was  pieced  to- 
gether, from  the  various  inventory  numbers  and  stamps  which 
appear  on  the  two  pieces,  by  M.  Pierre  Verlet,  the  learned  con- 
servateur  en  chej  of  the  Departement  des  Objets  A' Art  at  the  Louvre, 
and  was  told  at  length  in  the  Burlington  Magazine  *  some  years 
ago.  Briefly  their  story  is  as  follows. 

Gilles  Joubert  was  one  of  the  most  famous  ebenistes  du  Roi  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  who  not  only  made  furniture  himself 
but  also  seems  to  have  functioned  as  one  of  the  purveyors  of 
furniture  to  the  French  Crown.  On  nth  September,  1755,  he 
delivered  a  pair  of  commodes  veneered  with  Oriental  lacquer 
for  use  in  Louis  XV's  bedchamber  at  Fontainebleau,  where  they 
probably  stood  one  at  each  side  of  the  royal  bed.  They  were 
both  +  immediately  entered  in  the  palace  inventory  under  the 
number  2016,  a  number  which  was  then  painted  on  the  back  of 
each  of  them.  One  of  these  commodes,  though  deprived  of  its 
original  lacquer  veneer,  which  had  probably  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  time,  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Wallace  Collection, 
(No.  i);  for  it  is  identifiable  by  the  inventory  number  2016  still 
legible  on  the  top  rail  at  the  back  (No.  ii). 

It  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  least-known  traits  of  Louis 
XV's  character  that  when  he  commissioned  some  important 
piece  of  furniture  for  himself  he  quite  often  had  a  similar  piece 
made  as  a  gift  for  his  Queen ;  or,  later,  for  one  or  other  of  his 
favourites,  especially  for  Mine  de  Pompadour.  Although  by 
1755  Mme  de  Pompadour  had  long  since  replaced  the  Queen  in 
his  affections,  Marie  Leszczynska  was  still  occasionally  a  bene- 
factor from  this  happy  custom.  On  the  same  day  (nth  Septem- 

*  Pierre  Verlet:  'Two  Commodes  by  Marchand  in  the  Wallace  Collection',  Bur- 
lington Magazine  (LXIX),  December,  1936,  p.  276. 

t  They  were  not  Joubert's  own  workmanship,  but  were  made  by  the  ebeniste 
Nicolas  Jean  Marchand,  whose  stamp  the  surviving  commode  bears.  Either  be- 
cause he  was  overburdened  with  work  or  for  some  other  reason  he  seems  to  have 
supplied  the  Crown  with  a  number  of  works  signed  by  other  ibinistes  at  about 
this  time;  e.g.  the  table  de  unit  he  supplied  for  Mme  de  Pompadour's  use  at  Choisy 
on  22nd  August,  1755  (now  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs),  bears  the  stamp  of 
A.  M.  Criaerd;  see  Verlet,  Mobilier  Royal  Francois  (1945).  PP-  J5  ff. 


ber,  1755)  as  the  King's  commodes  were  delivered,  Joubert  also 
delivered  a  very  similar  pair  for  use  in  the  Queen's  bedchamber 
at  Fontainebleau.  This  second  pair  was  entered  in  the  palace 
inventory  under  2017,  the  number  succeeding  that  assigned  to  its 
prototype.  One  of  this  second  pair  of  commodes — which  is  in 
better  condition  than  the  King's  since  it  retains  its  original 
lacquer  veneer — is  also  in  the  Wallace  Collection  *  (No.  iii). 

Some  thirty  years  later,  and  nearly  twenty  years  after  Marie 
Leszczynska's  death,  this  pair  of  commodes  was  still  to  be  found 
at  Fontainebleau ;  for  they  reappear  in  the  new  inventory  of  the 
palace  drawn  up  in  1787.  The  pieces  no  longer  stood  in  the 
bedchamber  of  the  new  Queen.  They  were  in  any  case  old- 
fashioned  by  now,  and  in  a  style  which  Marie  Antoinette 
would  hardly  have  favoured.  The  one  in  the  Wallace  Collection, 
in  addition  to  bearing  the  earlier  inventory  number  2017,  is  also 
stencilled  at  the  back  with  a  crowned  F  (the  mark  of  the  Palace 
of  Fontainebleau)  followed  by  N°  308  (No.  iv).  Under  this  num- 
ber in  the  1787  inventory  we  find  the  following  entry: 

1  Appartement  de  Madame  Adelaide  .  .  .  Garderobe  .  .  .  308. — 
Une  commode  a  la  Regence  a  tombeau  at  a  deux  tiroires  en  lacque 
fond  noir,  owe  sur  les  trois  faces  de  rocailles  d 'ornament  a  panneau, 
chutes  et  sabots  de  bronze  dore  d'or  moulu,  a  dessus  de  marbre 
d'Alep,  de  2  pi.  8  po.  de  large  sur  20.  po.  de  profondeur.' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  component  pieces  of  the  deceased 
Queen's  pair  of  commodes  had  become  separated,  as  Madame 
Adelaide  possessed  only  one  of  them.  But  this  corresponded  in 
every  particular  with  the  Wallace  Collection  piece,  except  for 
the  marble  top,  which  is  of  violet  breccia  instead  of  the  Aleppo 
marble  mentioned  in  the  inventory.  But  if  this  violet  marble  top 
is  raised  it  is  found  to  bear  on  its  under  side  two  inventory  num- 
bers, differing  from  those  on  the  body  of  the  commode  itself. 
One  of  these  is  a  crudely  painted  N°  2017 j A,  and  the  other  a 
stencilled  crowned  F  followed  by  N°  340  (No.  v).  The  first  of 
these  corresponds,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  earlier  inventory  num- 
ber adopted  when  the  chest  of  drawers  was  placed  in  Marie 
Leszczynska's  bedchamber.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  1787  in- 
ventory7 we  find  the  following  entry  under  No.  340: 


*  It,  too,  bears  the  stamp  of  N.  J.  Marchand. 
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No.  i.  -  Commode,  one  of  a  pair  for- 
merly veneered  with  lacquer  :  Made  by 
N.  J.  Marchand,  and  delivered  nth 
September,  1755,  by  Gilles  Joubert  for 
use  in  Louis  XV's  bedchamber  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  :  Wallace  Collection 


No.  hi.  -  Conunode,  veneered  with  lac- 
quer, one  of  a  pair  made  by  N.J.  March- 
and, delivered  nth  Sept.,  1755,  by  Gilles 
Joubert  for  use  in  Queen  Marie  Lcsz- 
czynska's  bedchamber  at  Fontainebleau  : 
Wallace  Collection 
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No.  ii.  -  Stamp  of  ebeniste  N.  J.  Mar- 
chand struck  on  carcase  and  inventory 
number  painted  on  back   of  No.  i 

FN  308 

No.  iv.  -  Inventory  number 
stencilled  on  back  of  No.  iii 

FN°34C) 

N*  2.017 

K 

No.  v.  -  Inventory  numbers  painted  and 
stencilled  beneath  marble  slab  of  No.  iii 


A  COINCIDENCE  OF  COMMODES 


No  vi.  -  Commode  stamped  by  N.  J. 
Marchand  :  In  an  English  private  col- 
lection :  The  Inventory  numbers  in- 
scribed on  this  piece  are  shown  above 
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'Appaftement  de  Madame  Victoire  .  .  .  Garderobe  .  .  .  340. — 
Une  commode  a  la  Regence  ceintree  a  2  tiroirs,  plaquees  en  lac  fond 
noir  et  or,  ornee  sur  les  3  faces  de  panne aux  de  rocaille,  chutes,  sabots 
et filets  dores  d'or  moulu,  le  dessus  de  marine  breche  violette,  de  2  pi. 
7  po.  de  large  sur  20.  po.  de  profondeur.' 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Queen's  pair  of  commodes 
had  been  divided  between  her  two  daughters — probably  at  the 
time  of  her  death — and  that,  by  a  curious  chance,  the  body  of 
one  of  them  and  the  marble  top  of  the  other  were  later  inter- 
changed, and  two  of  these  surviving  fragments  reunited  in  the 
Wallace  Collection  to  one  of  the  commodes  made  for  Louis  XV 
with  whose  history  they  are  so  closely  linked.  Considering  the 
vicissitudes  suffered  by  such  things  during  the  Revolution,  and 
subsequently,  this  in  itself  would  constitute  a  sufficiently  curious 
chain  of  coincidences  but,  as  will  emerge  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  coincidences  multiply  around  this  group  of  furniture. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  I  was  invited  to  luncheon  at  an 
English  country  house  where  I  had  never  been  before.  My  be- 
haviour must  have  seemed  eccentric  to  the  point  of  rudeness,  for, 
as  I  was  greeting  my  hostess,  my  attention  was  distracted  by  a 
lacquer  commode  (No.  vi),  almost  identical  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearances with  Mme  Adelaide's,  on  the  far  side  of  the  room* 
With  little  more  than  a  civil  word  to  my  hostess  I  hurried  across 
the  room  and,  to  her  astonishment,  began  to  remove  a  large 
bowl  of  flowers  and  two  candlesticks  from  the  Aleppo  marble 
top  in  order  that  I  might  examine  its  lower  side.  I  can  only 
hope  that  my  delight  on  finding  there  the  inventory  numbers  I 
was  seeking — a  N°  2017  and  a  crowned  F  followed  by  N°  308 
(No.  vii) — was  some  compensation  to  my  hostess  for  my  un- 
couth behaviour. I  Here  was  the  missing  top  of  Mme  Adelaide's 
commode  in  the  Wallace  Collection.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  a 
moment  to  pull  the  body  of  the  commode  away  from  the  wall 
and  examine  its  back.  Here,  too,  I  found  everything  for  winch 
I  could  have  wished,  the  earlier  painted  inventory  N°  2017,  the 

*  I  must  confess  that  my  astonishment  was  a  little  diminished  by  the  fact  that  my 
friend  Mr.  P.  Chance  had  previously  described  the  commode  to  me,  thus  provid- 
ing me  with  a  clue  to  its  possible  identity. 

")"  The  inventory  numbers  on  this  commode  were  fainter  and  less  easily  photo- 
graphed than  those  on  the  Wallace  Collection  commode  in  No.  iii.  Thus  it  proved 
quite  impossible  to  trace  or  photograph  the  inventory  No.  2017  beneath  the  slab. 
On  the  commode  itself  a  du  was  faintly  perceptible  beside  the  N°.  2017  (a  common 
form)  and  the  letter  A  was  painted  on  the  cross-rail  of  the  top  rather  than  below 
the  1755  inventory  number. 


clearly  stencilled  crowned  F  and  N°  340  (No.  viii),  and  even  the  1 
stamp  of  the  ebeniste  Marchand,  thus  confirming  that  this  was 
indeed  the  missing  commode  from  Fontainebleau  presented  by 
Louis  XV  to  his  Queen  in  1755,  which  had  later  been  in  the  i 
saintly  and  gluttonous  Mme  Victoire's  possession  in  1787,  and 
of  which  the  marble  top  is  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 

It  is  perhaps  only  in  England  that  such  a  curious  set  of  coinci- 
dences could  happen.  That  the  pieces  were  dispersed  at  the  French 
Revolution  cannot  be  in  doubt.  The  sale  of  royal  possessions  at 
Fontainebleau  lasted  from  19th  June  to  29th  October,  1794.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  furniture  was  reserved  from  the  sale  for 
the  use  of  Government  departments,  but  this  was  mostly  of  a 
utilitarian  character.  The  Commission  sent  to  Fontainebleau  by 
the  Directory  on  17  Prairial  An  II  (5th  June,  1794)  specifically 
referred  in  their  report  to  the  meubles  precieux  to  be  found  in  the 
boudoir  of  the  ci-devant  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  Of  these  pieces 
the  Commissioners  wrote:  'Nous  estimons  que  ces  objets  doivent 
etre  indiques  a  la  commission  des  Substances  comme  propres  a  etre  \ 
echanges  avec  Vetranger',*  and  these  views  certainly  applied  with 
even  greater  force  to  such  lesser  furniture  as  the  pieces  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  These  delightful  rococo  commodes 
were  of  little  utilitarian  value  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  too  outmoded  a  fashion  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  national  museum  which  they,  together  with  the  Commission 
Temporaire  des  Arts,  were  engaged  in  building  up.  These  pieces 
must  therefore,  like  Marie  Antoinette's  furniture,  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  sale.  They  probably  reached  England  sometime 
during  the  next  few  years,  like  so  much  of  the  finest  eighteenth- 
century  French  furniture. 

Unfortunately  nothing  is  known  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
cither  the  Wallace  Collection  pieces  f  or  of  the  newly  discovered 
commode.  But  three  out  of  the  four  pieces  from  Fontainebleau 
whose  history  is  so  closely  intertwined  are  still  surviving  in 
English  collections.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  fourth 
piece,  the  second  of  Louis  XV's  chests  of  drawers,  were  to  come 
to  light  in  an  English  collection  also.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  continue 
to  keep  a  very  hopeful  eye  open  for  it. 

*  R.  Rey:  Histoire  Mobiliere  du  Palais  de  Fontainebleau  (1936),  p.  85. 
f  Such  negative  evidence  as  exists  suggests  that  the  two  pieces  in  the  Wallace 
Collection  were  never  in  any  of  Lord  Hertford's  Paris  houses,  and  may  well  have 
been  inherited  from  his  father,  the  third  Marquess  of  Hertford.  The  newly  found 
commode  seems  to  have  been  purchased  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 


Le  11  septembrc  1755,  Gilles  Joubert  livra  au  chateau  de  Fontainebleau 
deux  commodes  destinees  a  la  chambre  du  Roi  Louis  XV.  Suivant  sa 
coutume  frequente,  le  Roi  avait  egalement  commande  une  paire  de 
commodes  semblables  comme  cadcau  pour  la  Reiue,  Marie  Leszczynska. 
Celles-ci  furent  livrccs  le  meme  jour  a  Fontainebleau.  La  paire  de  com- 
modes du  Roi  fut  inscrite  a  l'inventaire  du  Chateau  sous  le  numero  2016 
et  celle  de  la  Reine,  sous  le  numero  suivant,  2017,  numeros  qui  furent 
immediatement  pcints  au  dos  des  meubles  eux-memes.  Ces  numeros 
sont  encore  visibles  aujourd'hui  au  dos  des  deux  commodes  (Nos.  ii  et 
v)  de  la  Wallace  Collection  et  ont  ainsi  permis  a  M.  Pierre  Verlet  de 
demontrer  que  Tune  d'cllc  (No.  i)  avait  appartcnu  a  Louis  XV  et  1' autre 
(No.  iii)  a  la  Reine,  chacunc  d'clles  etant  un  element  des  deux  paires 
livrees  a  Fontainebleau  en  1755. 

Les  deux  commodes  de  la  Reine  se  trouvaient  encore  a  Fontainebleau 
en  1787  lorsque  Ton  fit  un  nouvel  inventaire  du  chateau,  mais  elles 
avaient  ete  separces  —  probablement  a  la  mort  de  la  Reine  —  chacune 
allant  a  une  de  ses  Lilies,  Mme  Adelaide  et  Mme  Victoire.  A  l'inventaire 
de  1787  ces  deux  pieces  reenrent  un  nouveau  numero  d'inventaire.  La 
commode  de  la  Wallace  Collection  porte  un  de  ces  nouvcaux  numeros, 
no.  308  (No.  iv)  montrant  que  e'est  la  piece  qui  etait  passee  dans  la 
possession  de  Mme  Adelaide.  Lc  dessus  de  marbre  breche  violet  la  sur- 


montant  porte,  cependant,  un  numero  d'inventaire  different — no.  340 
(No.  v).  L'inventaire  de  1787  montre  que  ce  dessus  de  marbre  apparten- 
ait  en  realite  a  la  commode  de  Mme  Victoire  et  qu'il  avait,  de  toute 
evidence,  ete  deplace  au  cours  des  vicissitudes  subies  par  ces  meubles 
pendant  la  Revolution,  ou  par  la  suite. 

Au  cours  d'une  visite  recente  dans  une  maison  privee  en  Angleterre, 
l'auteur  de  l'article  ci-dessus,  a  vu  une  commode  (No.  vi)  toute  semblable 
en  apparence  a  celle  de  la  Wallace  Collection.  Un  examen  du  dos  a 
revele  qu'elle  portait  plusieurs  numeros  d'inventaire  (Nos.  vii  et  viii). 
Deux  d'entre  eux  correspondent  aux  numeros  d'inventaires  de  la  com- 
mode qui  etait  passee  de  Marie  Leszczynska  a  Mme  Victoire,  tandis  que 
eclui  qui  se  trouve  sous  le  dessus  de  marbre  d'Alep,  correspond  a  1'entree 
a  l'inventaire  de  1787  se  rapportant  a  la  commode  de  Mme  Adelaide 
maintenant  dans  la  Wallace  Collection.  Une  pareille  suite  de  coinci- 
dences a  du  s'etablir  en  Angleterre  ou,  probablement,  les  commodes 
avaient  toutes  echoue  apres  la  vente,  pendant  la  Revolution,  du  contenu 
de  Fontainebleau,  vente  qui  dura  du  19  juin  au  29  octobre  1794.  Il  est  tres 
probable  que  la  deuxieme  commode  de  Louis  XV  —  la  seule  du  groupe 
de  quatre  qui  n'ait  pas  encore  ete  retrouvee  —  a  egalement  abouti  en 
Angleterre  ou  elle  se  trouve  encore  aujourd'hui  dans  quelque  collection 
particuliere. — Redacteur. 
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Louis  XVI  Trophee,  a  carved 
device  of  the  late  Seventeenth 
Century :  Grellou  Collection 


Antique  French  Panelling 
in  Modern  Settings 

by  Raymond  Grellou 

The  housing  problem  is  something  which  has  preoccupied  man  throughout  the  ages.  Since  time  immemorial  he  has  striven  to  shelter 
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himself  from  the  elements,  build  a  home,  obtain  seclusion,  and 
finally  procure  the  comforts  which  would  meet  the  demands 
of  life  in  his  own  period.  Progress  is  continually  revealing  to  him 
new  formulae,  and  his  desire  for  the  amenities  and  pleasures  of 
life  have  led  him  to  embellish  the  bare  foundations  of  his  home. 
Little  by  little  the  very  framework  has  become  the  pretext  for 
research  into  new  forms.  And  architects  and  skilled  artists  have 
enlisted  the  service  of  their  varied  talents  for  its  adornment. 

The  material  and  scientific  developments  of  the  present  time 
are  so  rapid  that  they  have  completely  transformed  everyday 
life,  disturbed  the  balance  of  society,  upset  the  classing  of  its 
activities  and  means  of  existence,  while  creating  new  needs. 
Furthermore,  one  can  say  that  between  the  pre-war  period  and 
to-day  there  exists  a  hiatus  which  equals  a  revolution. 

There  were  fewer  differences  in  the  way  of  life  between  the 
time  of  Louis  XV  or  William  and  Mary  and  that  of  Napoleon 
III  or  Queen  Victoria  than  there  are  now  between  the  Victorian 
and  the  atomic  ages.  Because  of  this,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for 
countries  with  as  many  traditions  as  England  and  France  to  bring 
the  artistic  charm  of  their  past  into  harmony  with  modern  life. 

Perhaps  from  this  ensues  the  fact  that  cultured  people,  or  those 
merely  imbued  with  their  own  atavism,  have  a  strong  need  to 
create  a  refuge  for  their  intellect  and  feeling  without  depriving 
themselves  thereby  of  modern  amenities.  And  that  is  why,  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  educated  and  wealthy  members  of  society  as 
well  as  many  new  art  lovers,  all  of  whom  possess  rare  knowledge 
and  taste,  have  sought  to  build  themselves  a  personal  setting  con- 
forming to  their  ideals.  The  disappearance  of  established  for- 
tunes and  the  birth  of  new  ones  have  led  to  the  redistribution  not 
only  of  wealth  but  also  of  all  the  treasures  which  adorn  the  home 
and  become  part  of  great  collections. 

The  chief  feature  of  interior  decoration  is  found  in  the  form  of 
decorative  panelling,  often  of  highly  remarkable  quality.  In  this 
respect  the  English  and  French  are  linked  not  only  by  common 
training  but  also  by  common  trials.  In  her  traditions,  England 
preserves  many  memories  of  the  old  French  regime;  for  royal 
marriages  established  customs  which  were  handed  down  and  still 
have  vivid  traces.  The  magnificent  national  anthem  'God  Save 
the  Queen'  is  the  same  hymn  composed  by  Lulli  at  the  request  of 
Madame  de  Brinon,  head  mistress  of  the  Ecole  de  St.  Cyr  for 
daughters  of  the  aristocracy,  to  welcome  Louis  XIV,  its  founder. 
The  four  knights  who  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the 
King,  and  the  Beef-eaters  (Btijjetier  du  Roi)  are  further  examples 
of  common  tradition.  And  wall  panelling  is  yet  another.  More- 
over, England  still  cherishes  the  memory  of  a  past  which  is  not 
so  very  far  removed. 

From  this  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  decorating  the  mansions  of  the 
landed  gentry  and  English  society  in  the  French  style,  and  that 
step  has  been  taken.  The  demand  has  already  made  itself  felt,  and 
we  can  find  here  a  gratifying  sign  of  the  intellectual  and  sensible 
rapprochement  of  two  nations  who  are,  culturally,  among  the 
greatest  in  the  world. 

In  this  connexion,  the  French  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries  are  worthy  of  our  full  attention.  For  despite  a  great 
deal  of  destruction,  due  to  the  fact  that  France  has  far  too  often 
served  as  a  battle-field,  there  still  remain  exceedingly  beautiful 
sets  of  panelling  which  might  well  bring  French  charm  and 
gaiety  into  English  homes. 

It  is  quite  usual  to  find  that  the  greatest  periods  in  the  history 
of  art  have  always,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  coincided  with  times 


{Left)  Louis  XlV-period  Chimney  &  Mantelpiece,  c.  1660  :  Grellou  Col. 
(Right)  Regence  panel,  painted  &  ornamented  by  Lancrct :  Place  Vendomc 
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of  national  prosperity.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV  is  an  example, 
and  we  have  proof  in  its  wealth  of  artistic  production.  It  was 
then  that  rich  landowners  and  powerful  financiers  followed  the 
King's  lead,  and  rivalled  each  other  in  placing  orders  with  archi- 
tects and  artists  whose  work  we  admire  to  this  day.  At  this 
period  numerous  mansions  were  built  winch  show  marked  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  comfort.  For  the  first  time  the  terms  'salon  and 
'salle-a-manger  appeared  on  architectural  plans. 

The  salon  corresponded  more  closely  to  what  we  would  now 
call  a  hall.  The  style  of  decoration  was  generally  heavy  and  over- 
powering. Tins  was  the  period  of  Cormeau  and  Laurent  Mag- 
nier,  when  new  buildings  included  the  Hotel  de  Lauzun  (1655), 
the  Hotel  de  Thorigny-Pomponne,  and  the  Hotel  Lambert, 
built  by  Le  Vau  in  1641.  After  tins,  decoration  became  gayer  and 
abundantly  rich  in  style.  Sumptuousness  was  the  rule.  Contem- 
porary taste  favoured  all  that  was  powerful  and  majestic. 

By  his  example,  the  King  inspired  architects  to  give  full  scope 
to  their  decorative  genius.  The  artistic  professions  called  into 
play  a  wide  variety  of  talents,  and  increasingly  skilful  workman- 
ship prepared  the  way  for  a  great  era.  Panelling  was  carved  with 
solid,  symmetrical  forms  of  ornament,  with  masks  and  garlands, 
which  Boileau  called  'festoons'.  Oak  was  still  preferred  to  other 
woods  because  it  was  hard  and  lent  itself  admirably  to  the  carver. 
It  was  often  painted  and  gilded,  or  painted  with  a  marble  effect. 

At  the  end  of  the  century,  the  style  became  lighter  still,  while 
remaining  faithful  to  the  principles  of  symmetry.  It  grew  in- 
creasingly ornate  until  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  there 
was  a  movement  towards  grace  and  lightness.  The  symbols  of 
war,  helmets  and  trophies,  were  abandoned  in  favour  of  orna- 
mentation more  directly  inspired  by  nature.  Among  the  most 
frequently  used  decorative  motifs  were  lambrequins  with  tassels 
and  fringes,  followed  by  shells,  fleiirons  and  squared  back- 
grounds. Finally,  the  India  Company,  in  which  Louis  XIV  took 
a  passionate  interest,  introduced  a  wealth  of  information  about 
Oriental  art,  of  which  Jean  Berain  made  full  use  in  his  superb 
compositions. 

Until  this  time,  marble  chimneypieces  had  remained  rect- 
angular, surmounted  with  painted  or  carved  panels.  They  were, 
strictly  speaking,  shallow  mantelpieces  with  narrow  shelf-tops 
which  were  left  totally  unornamented.  This  form  was  adopted 
in  England  and  has  persisted  there.  But  in  France  one  began  to 
find  chimneypieces  called  'console-chimneys',  large  enough  to 
hold  busts,  clocks,  chandeliers,  candelabra  or  other  ornaments. 
At  that  time  they  were  in  sculptured  marble,  and  became  distinct 
works  of  art.  The  interior  was  decorated  with  cast  iron  in  the 
form  of  plaques,  back-plates  and  narrow  panels,  presenting  in 
relief  armorial  bearings  or  devices  matching  those  on  the  carved 
woodwork.  These  chimneys  were  surmounted  by  mirrors, 
which  henceforth  became  the  rule. 


At  this  period,  towards  1665,  the  Works  of  Saint-Gobain  were 
manufacturing  mirrors  in  mercury,  which  can  still  be  seen  at 
Versailles  and  in  old  mansions.  These  mirrors  were  no  more 
than  1  m.  40  long,  which  explains  the  custom  of  mounting  them 
in  the  panelling  in  two  pieces.  The  manufacture  of  mercury 
mirrors  has  now  been  dropped,  because  it  endangers  the  health 
of  the  workmen.  Woodwork  of  this  period  was  most  frequently 
painted  white  and  cream,  high-lighted  with  gold,  and  often 
decorated  with  rosettes  and  fleurons. 

In  middle-class  homes,  panelling  was  for  the  most  part  in  nat- 
ural wood,  ornamented  with  'nasturtiums'.  This  was  not  found 
in  important  houses  until  restrictions  had  been  imposed  on  rich 
ornamentation,  by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  gold  as  a  means 
of  decoration,  in  1667.  The  same  restrictions  led  the  French 
Court  to  melt  down  some  of  its  silver  plate,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  King,  who  melted  down  the  silverware  in  the  Hall 
of  Mirrors  at  Versailles,  to  pay  for  the  wars.  The  splendid  panel- 
ling of  the  Chateau  de  Bercy  belongs  to  this  period.  The  Chateau 
was  destroyed  in  1 860,  but  certain  pieces  of  panelling  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Hotel  de  la  Rochefoucault-Doudeauville,  now  the 
Italian  Embassy.  By  their  grace  and  lightness  these  clearly  herald 
the  beginning  of  the  'Regence'  style. 

With  the  end  of  Louis  XIV's  reign  we  come  to  the  transitional 
period,  during  which  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Louis  XIV 
gave  place  to  the  elegance  and  charming  fantasy  typical  of  the 
French  Eighteenth  Century.  One  can  say  that  from  this  moment 
a  rare  lightness  of  touch  became  freely  evident  in  the  art  of  dec- 
oration. Louis  XIV  himself,  tired  of  the  oppressive  splendour  of 
his  palace,  had  built  the  Grand  Trianon. 

At  his  death  the  Court  dispersed  and  the  young  King,  Louis 
XV,  went  to  Vincennes.  The  Regent,  Philippe  d'Orleans,  had  not 
sufficient  influence  to  enforce  any  definite  style.  Art  was  no 
longer  subject  to  strict  control,  and  this  freedom  gave  rise  to  a 
new  style  altogether.  The  period  known  as  Regence,  forerunner 
to  that  of  Louis  XV,  henceforth  prepared  the  way  for  a  great 
flowering  of  French  creative  genius. 

In  interior  decoration,  as  in  architecture,  the  Regence  style  re- 
tained the  sedate  lines  of  the  Louis  XIV  period,  but  softened 
them.  The  finest  examples  of  this  evolution  can  be  found  at  the 
Hotel  de  Bourvallais  in  the  Place  Vendome,  now  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  at  the  Hotel  d'Evrcux,  also  in  the  Place  Vendome,  occu- 
pied by  the  Credit  Fonder,  at  the  Hotel  Dodun,  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu, and  above  all  in  the  famous  Golden  Gallery  of  the  Banque 
de  France,  former  home  of  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  decorated  by 
Robert  de  Cotte  and  the  sculptor  Vasse. 

Undoubtedly,  decoration  did  not  yet  show  the  exuberance  of 
Louis  XV's  time.  But  it  was  gradually  abandoning  the  soberness 
of  the  Louis  XIV  period,  and  its  detail  no  longer  had  anything 
in  common  with  the  orders  of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 
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Free  use  of  the  imagination  combined  with  the  remains  of  past 
opulence  characterized  the  Regence.  Various  emblems  were 
specially  typical  or  this  period :  chimerae ;  winged  dragons ;  per- 
forated shells;  palmettes  and  fleurons  ornamented  with  foliage; 
chequers  embellished  with  rosettes;  masks  or  female  busts,  such 
as  those  found  on  pier-glasses,  and  even,  in  bronze,  on  the  desk 
made  by  Charles  Crescent,  used  for  the  signing  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  Thereafter  the  Louis  XV  style  was  established  and  it  led 
to  every  kind  of  refinement. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  throughout  the  history  cf  French  national 
art,  Louis  XV's  reign  was  the  period  of  greatest  originality,  apart 
from  that  of  Saint  Louis  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Since  the 
Sixteenth  Century  artists  had  derived  their  inspiration  from 
Greco-Roman  antiquity,  either  directly  or  through  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  In  contrast,  under  Louis  XV  they  broke  with  tradi- 
tion and  created  entirely  new  forms,  which  owed  nothing  to 
antiquity,  were  specifically  French  and  set  a  world-wide  example. 

Even  England,  in  spite  of  its  reserve,  was  not  immune  to  this 
influence,  and  the  close  connexion  between  the  two  neighbours 
resulted  in  a  common  movement,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt  to 
this  dav,  when  French  eighteenth-century  woodwork  still  finds 
a  place  in  English  homes. 

After  Louis  XIV's  death,  this  movement  took  shape  and  de- 


veloped in  Paris.  As  in  the  previous  century,  aristocrats  and 
powerful  financiers  built,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  and  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  mansions  rivalling  one  another  in  elegance. 
At  this  time,  everyone  wanted  to  have  his  'folly'  or  country 
house  outside  town,  where  great  formal  rooms  were  out  of 
place.  One  found  intimate  little  rooms,  boudoirs,  alcoves,  hidden 
staircases  concealed  in  the  panelling.  This  was  the  era  of  amorous 
intrigue. 

In  spite  of  its  undeniable  qualities,  the  ostentation  of  Louis 
XIV's  time  was  neither  lively  nor  restful.  The  new  style  suited 
the  demands  of  the  new  life,  and  could  be  adapted  to  the  every- 
day needs  of  a  home.  Comfort  was  coming  into  its  own. 

Panelling  is  not  all  that  remains  from  this  period.  We  still 
find  bathrooms;  though  this  is  fairly  rare  because  their  somewhat 
makeshift  installation  has  not  stood  the  test  of  time.  This  has  led 
to  the  erroneous  belief  that  they  never  existed.  But  architectural 
books  printed  at  the  time  give  us  all  the  details  concerning  the 
installation  of  baths,  appliances  for  wood  heating  and  drainage 
systems.  What  chiefly  remain  are  the  panelled  alcoves  concealing 
the  bath-tubs  and  heaters  which  have  since  disappeared,  such  as 
those  at  the  Chateau  de  Long,  the  Chateau  de  Grainville  and 


eisewnere. 


The  Louis  XV  style  was  typified  by  the  use  of  the  curve  and 


A  Louis  XV  Panelled  Hall  in  carved  natural  wood  :  Grellou  Collection 
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counter-curve,  and  ogees.  Whereas  Italian  baroque  was  charac- 
terized by  a  horror  for  straight  lines  and  symmetry,  which  fre- 
quently made  it  oppressive  and  over-contorted,  the  French  style, 
while  making  abundant  use  of  curves,  retained  in  its  composi- 
tion a  balanced  arrangement  of  solid  mass  and  relief  which  gave 
it  its  lightness,  spirit  and  grace. 

The  India  Company  continued  to  introduce  new  materials, 
such  as  lacquer  and  Chinese  porcelain.  The  presence  of  the  Turk- 
ish Embassy  in  Paris  in  172 1  followed  the  vogue  for  the  Chinese 
style  by  bringing  into  fashion  a  Turkish  style.  Watteau  borrowed 
its  motifs  to  enliven  his  wonderful  decorative  panels  and  arab- 
esques. Never  in  the  history  of  art  does  one  find  as  much  original- 
ity in  interior  decoration  as  in  the  Louis  XV  period.  Artists  not 
only  abandoned  the  styles  of  former  periods,  but  their  creative 
inspiration  was  so  fertile  that  they  never  repeated  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  certain  emblems  were  often  to  be  seen  in  varying 
forms:  the  winged  scrolls  reserved  for  royal  princes;  female 
heads  with  a  crest  of  plumes;  palm  trunks;  flowers  clustered  in 
scrolls;  curvilinear  locks  fitting  into  the  design  of  the  door 
panels ;  transformation  of  the  capitals  of  pilasters  into  console- 
type  supports;  and  finally  paintings  in  polychrome. 


This  was  one  of  the  typical  features  of  the  Louis  XV  period. 
Polychromy  was  reserved  mostly  for  panelling  on  a  small  scale, 
and  there  are  few  extant  examples.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more 
charming  than  the  idea  of  painting  all  wall  surfaces  in  the  most 
delicate  shades. 

For  example,  one  finds  sea-green  with  blue  streaks  in  the 'Folic 
Van  Robais',  green  and  cream  in  the  dining-room  of  the  King's 
private  suite  at  Versailles,  and  pearl-grey  or  lilac  or  again  green 
with  gold  or  pale  yellow.  The  main  object  was  gaiety,  and  in  this 
the  polychrome  painters  rivalled  each  other  in  technical  skill. 
They  began  by  applying  a  coat  of  white  which  they  polished. 
Then  they  painted  coats  of  colour,  which  they  applied  warm. 
Some  artists  added  a  coat  of  colourless  varnish  between  these 
two  operations.  Others  used  the  'Chipolin'  method,  which  con- 
sisted of  applying  seven  or  eight  priming  coats  of  white,  giving 
the  mouldings  a  smooth  gloss,  and  then  painting  two  coats  of 
the  colours  desired.  They  finished  off  with  one  or  two  coats  of 
light,  cold  size,  undiluted,  and  with  two  coats  of  wine  spirit. 
Few  people  to-day  know  the  old  methods  of  painting  in  interior 
decoration.  Luckily  the  tradition  has  not  been  broken,  and  mas- 
ters in  this  art  are  still  to  be  found  in  Paris. 

(Below)  Louis  XVI  room  with  alcove,  with  painted  panelling,  printed  silk  : 
(Right)  Regence  (or  early  Louis  XV)  Library  in  carved  wood  :  Grellou  Col. 
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What  I  have  just  described  was  completed  in  fine  houses  by  the 
painted  ornamentation  of  the  wooden  panels  themselves.  Apart 
from  allegorical  paintings,  decorators  often  adopted  subjects 
inspired  by  Oriental  art,  with  its  fondness  for  Turks  or  China- 
men or  men  represented  as  monkeys,  gambolling  about  the 
landscape.  Masterpieces  in  this  style  have  been  left  to  us  by  Lan- 
cret,  in  the  Place  Vendome,  Christophe  Huet  at  the  Chateau  de 
Chantilly  and  the  Hotel  de  Rohan  in  Paris.  But  it  is,  above  all, 
sculpture  which  has  a  leading  place  in  the  beautiful  panelling  of 
the  Louis  XV  period,  and  the  Chateau  of  Versailles  provides  the 
finest  examples.  The  gorgeous  panels  carved  by  Verberckt  for 
Louis  XV's  bedroom  and  the  Clock  Chamber  are  enough  to 
convince  us,  and  we  might  add  to  these  the  Queen's  bedroom, 
that  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  King's  private  apartments. 

A  peaceful  era  throughout  France  contributed  much  to  the 
nourishing  of  art  under  Louis  XV,  and  it  surpassed  itself.  French 
art  has  never  shed  such  a  radiant  influence  over  Europe.  Its  de- 
velopment was  hastened  all  the  more  by  the  results  of  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  Innumerable 
French  Protestant  artists  emigrated,  taking  their  skill  with  them. 
The  porcelain  manufacturers  fled  to  Saxony,  architects  and  sculp- 
tors went  to  Bavaria  and  Prussia,  and  many  others  to  Sweden. 

In  1 72 1  the  German  architect  Boffrand  built  the  episcopal 
palace  of  Wurzburg  and  the  Electors'  Castle  at  Mainz.  In  1725 
Robert  de  Cotte  designed  and  decorated  Briihl  Castle  in  the 
Rhineland.  Ixnard  built  one  at  Treves,  Mangin  the  Grand  Pro- 
vost's castle  at  Mainz  and  that  of  Mon-Aise  near  Treves.  La 
Guepiere  constructed  them  at  Stuttgart  and  Cuvilliers,  the  Resi- 
denz-Theater  of  Munich  and  the  Castle  of  Amalienburg.  The 
Palace  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Vienna  is  by  Jadot,  and 
Prince  Eugene's  Belvedere  was  decorated  by  Parocel,  Dorigny 
and  du  Plessy.  Finally,  in  Russia,  Lcblond  built  Peterhof  Castle. 
This  brilliant  era  thus  justified  the  interest  it  has  to  this  day  for 
art-lovers  in  England  and  France.  But  it  nevertheless  seems  that 
English  taste  was  more  specially  attracted  by  the  late-cighteenth- 
century  style,  termed  'a  return  to  antiquity'. 

Towards  1750,  one  begins  to  notice  a  reaction  to  the  over- 
indulgence in  sinuous  lines  and  a  very  definite  movement  to- 
wards simpler  design,  which  heralded  the  Louis  XVI  style.  The 
period  known  as  Louis  XVI  really  started  during  the  last  years 
of  Louis  XV's  reign.  It  embraced  twenty-four  years  of  his  reign, 
from  1750  to  his  death  in  1774,  and  the  whole  of  Louis  XVI's 
reign.  The  idea  of  a  return  to  antiquity  was  not  new.  The  dis- 
covery of  Herculaneum  in  1 719  and  Pompeii  in  1748  had  already 
attracted  artistic  attention.  In  1748  Madame  de  Pompadour  sent 


Soufflot  and  Cochin  to  Italy,  under  the  direction  of  the  Marquis 
de  Marigny,  to  study  classical  art  and  pick  out  new  forms.  The 
idea  gained  popularity,  and  already  under  Louis  XV  we  find 
Gabriel's  work  in  the  Petit  Trianon  and  the  Place  Louis  XV,  re- 
named the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  all  of  which  are  Louis  XVI. 

This  new  style  borrowed  all  its  lines  from  classical  architec- 
ture. It  therefore  had  a  highly  architectural  character,  no  less  in 
panelling  than  on  the  facades  of  buildings.  Everything  became 
more  sober,  clean  straight  lines  were  restful  to  the  eye  and  fitted 
into  a  decorative  scheme  taken  from  antiquity.  But  French  taste 
soon  sought  the  embellishment  of  the  latter  with  frills  and  carv- 
ing, irresistibly  tempted  by  the  sculptors'  skill  in  making  full  use 
of  ornament.  Ovolos,  heart-shaped  mouldings,  beading,  Greek 
borders,  olive  moulding  and  twirls  borrowed  from  Greek  dec- 
oration were  all  means  of  adding  refinement,  fussy  detail  and 
fantasy,  intended  to  enchant  the  eye  and  increase  the  work's 
value.  From  nature,  artists  copied  garlands,  ornamental  foliage, 
.acanthus  leaves  dear  to  the  ancients,  and  interlaced  oak  and 
laurel  branches,  which  were  replaced  in  the  Bordeaux  region  by 
the  local  box  and  olive-trees.  From  the  Romans  they  took  dol- 
phins and  eagles,  rams'  heads  and  hinds'  hooves,  fasces  and  urns. 

Devices  typical  of  the  period  are  innumerable:  quivers  of 
cupid's  arrows;  flaming  torches;  crowns  of  roses;  vases  and  per- 
fume braziers;  ray-encircled  masks;  bows  of  ribbon;  astragals 
with  piastres;  incense-burners  and  medallions;  baskets  of 
flowers  and  gardening  implements  such  as  sickles  and  bill-hooks, 
bee-hives  and  trowels.  The  Louis  XVI  style  made  frequent  use 
of  all  these  rustic  symbols,  and  it  is  easily  recognizable  by  its  own 
particular  forms  of  expression. 

Naturally,  the  movement  towards  the  return  to  antiquity 
overran  frontiers.  It  was  noticeable  in  England  near  the  end  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  in  the  style  of  Adam,  Sheraton  and 
Hepplewhite,  whose  great  work  showed  traces  of  influence  from 
Italy.  Furthermore,  Louis  XVI  panelling  was  specially  adaptable 
to  English  homes,  where  patrons  of  the  arts  had  long  been  im- 
bued with  a  feeling  for  French  things,  derived  from  forebears. 

There  arc,  moreover,  numerous  examples  in  England  of  this 
mutual  sympathy  between  our  two  countries  in  the  sphere  of 
artistic  development  at  the  end  of  the  century.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  exchange  of  fine  pieces  of  seventeenth- 
and  eighteenth-century  French  panelling,  whose  history,  de- 
velopment and  characteristics  I  have  here  summarized,  will  bear 
evidence  in  the  realm  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  not  only  of  the  cultural  ties  uniting  us  but  also  of  the  smiling 
face  of  France. 


Large  double  doors  in  carved  wood: 
Of  period  of  Louis  XV,  circa  1740 


A  Limoges  Enamel  Hunting  Horn 


by  Yvonne  Hackenbroch 


Nos.  i  &  ii.  -  Front  and  Reverse  of  Limoges  enamel  hunting  horn  which  bears 
the  signature  Leonardvs  Lemovicvs  :  No.  iii.  -  Extract  from  sale  catalogue 
of 'The  Valuable  Contents  of  Strawberry  Hill',  starting  25th  April,  1842 


LEONARDVS  LEMOVICVS  is  the  artist's  signature  on  a 
j  Limoges  enamel  hunting  horn  of  courtly  elegance  and  resplendent 
colours  here  displayed.  This  highly  original  work  was  recently  acquired 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Martin  of  New  York,  and  is  now  on  ioan  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art. 

Similar  horns,  as  depicted  on  the  enamelled  scenes,  were  used  to 
signal  at  the  chase,  and  also  at  battle.  Instructions  on  sounding  the  horn 
are  given  by  Seigneur  Hardouin  de  Fontaines  in  his  poem  Lc  Tresor  dc  la 
Venerie,  written  in  1394  and  re-edited  with  illustrations  at  various  dates. 
Occasionally  actual  cow-horns  served;  though  more  frequently  those 
made  of  pewter,  brass  or  other  metal  were  preferred.  The  most  spectacu- 
lar of  all  are  the  'oliphants'  of  mediaeval  times,  carved— as  the  name  im- 
plies— in  ivory.  There  seem  to  be  no  records  referring  to  enamelled 
horns.  Leonard  Limousin's  creation,  therefore,  appears  as  an  entirely 
original  concept.  It  reveals  an  amazing  mastery  of  technique,  since  the 
coating  of  curved  surfaces  with  enamel  was  precarious  and  often  re- 
sulted in  the  enamel  peeling  off. 

The  enamelled  horn,  which  encloses  a  natural  cow-horn,  is  cast  in 
four  sections,  joined  by  narrow  silver  bands  with  two  suspension  rings 
and  a  silver  mouthpiece.  The  front  of  the  horn  is  painted  mostly  in 
opaque  and  in  translucent  enamel,  applied  in  slight  relief,  whilst  the  re- 
verse has  grisaille  decoration,  heightened  with  gold.  The  scenes  are 
graded  in  scale,  following  the  natural  shape  of  the  horn.  On  the  widest 
section  St.  Hubert,  patron  saint  of  the  chase,  is  represented  (No.  iv)  in 
contemporarv  Renaissance  costume.  The  saint  is  kneeling  beside  horse 


l-ai  NINETEENTH  OATS  SALE 

Tin'  \  aluables  and  Ornamental  Items. 

IN  THE  REFECTORY. 

3;  The  chimney  piece,  finely  carved  is  wood,  of  Gothic  design.  3  arches  spring- 
ing from  columns  with  pediment* .  the  idem  was  from  Mr-  Bentley 

38  A  fine   Etruscan   vase,  with  Figures,   t   unique  specimen.   And  the 

bracket 

39  Two  Oricnul  blue  And  gold  China  long  neck  bottle*  And   the  two 

brackets 

AO  A  eery  Jbtt  srREAC  or  THE  OLD  SUtCE  AXD  GOLD  J  AJ-  A  3,  enclonng 
drawers  And  letter  holes,  with  3  drawera  under,  on  •  framed  stsnd 

41    »  ■iiwiiiwiii  im . ■Df.nl I  *■ nflTV  tlmrflfl-Jkf  T— — «-»-v-|  • 
■csn  Jfarty  formed  lna>  Jtpm  if  -  fravds  re**"?,  the  pedestal  very 
r  i.lv  mounted  with  actoU  work,  in  or-molu 

41  A  curious  old  rase,  of  <av  m  fop/uri  or  Farnza  »ore.  the  subject  represent- 
ing tar  Ban*  of  tSt  G-afcmrj  And  the  Laptti 

43  A  pair  of  white  osd  China  benkera,  15  inches  high 

44  Two  Antique  Etruscan  rases 

W  A  TRULY  SPLENDID  TABLE,  ix  the  GOTHIC  STYLE.  oW  t.v 
of  Sicilian  jiti  l  of  tV  rare*  UnJ,  on  a  black  frame,  with  -  twisted 
lega,tb*tc?S  fat  lortgawlj  feet  wide.  The  tAble  waa  designed  try 
Mr.  Bentley,  And  is  perfectly  unique 

46  A  pair  of  beaker,  of  the  old  grey  porcehtine  or  cracklin  China,  with 

handle,  and  border,  curiously  worked,  15  inches  high 

47  A  AwstrMsA.  M  eotal  SetsES  China  bowx,  exquisitely  painted  with 

Bouquet,  of  Flowers,  blue  border  of  large  sue 
M    A  ruyirriy  eurv»s  —<  J-nsfcrV  HTJKTWO  BOR1,  hnely  enamelled 
on  one  side,  in  coloum,  repreaenting  Alkgorieal  Figure.,  on  the  other 
in  Chiarr.  Scuro.  with  the  history  of  St  Hubert. 

tJmop,  eaW  as/  prrfrttfy  T~-     «  "  A-AwAwA-flj,  om  of  mm  mm* 
•rats  of  iSii  rwr.  ralfcrfusA,  saJah  V.  h,.:'J„  pnsM  >.*  rA, 


Two  most  EEAl-nrO-Lr  carved  chaira.  eWW,  the  lacks  of  the  true 
Gothic  order,  very  elaborately  And  delicately  tarred,  bbek  frame.  An-! 
seat,  of  embossed  work 
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No.  iv.  -  On  widest  section  of  horn  is  represented  St.  Hubert,  patron  saint 


and  hounds,  facing  the  mystic  stag  which  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision, 
with  a  crucifix  between  his  antlers.  In  the  background  is  a  moated  castle 
below  clouded  sky. 

On  the  next  section,  which  is  smaller,  there  is  (No.  v)  a  stag  hunt. 
The  animal  at  bay  is  attacked  by  hounds  and  by  hunters  with  lances, 
some  mounted  on  horseback.  The  boar  hunt  which  follows  (No.  vi) 
shows  a  hunter  sounding  the  horn  to  signal  to  the  hounds  which  hold 
the  animal;  other  mounted  hunters  approach  from  the  right,  thrusting 
lances  into  the  boar's  body.  The  fourth  scene  (No.  vii)  represents  a  hare 
chase,  with  another  hunter  sounding  the  horn,  while  hounds  pursue  the 
animal.  In  the  background  are  two  naked  riders  and  a  man  releasing  a 
hound. 

The  reverse  of  the  horn  is  also  divided  into  four  sections,  each  centring 
a  medallion  amidst  arabesques,  painted  in  grisaille.  Beneath  the  figure  of 
David  (No.  i)  beside  the  slain  body  of  Goliath,  there  is  the  inscription 
davit  and  the  date  1536.  In  the  background  mounted  soldiers  are  seen  at 
battle.  The  next  section  displays  a  medallion  showing  the  youthful 
David  (No.  i)  playing  the  lyre  before  King  Saul  and  his  companions; 
the  medallion  is  supported  by  two  winged  and  bearded  satyrs,  standing 
upon  cornucopiae  filled  with  fruit.  A  smaller  medallion  encloses  the 
head  of  Cleopatra  with  the  serpent,  surrounded  by  scrolled  foliage,  and 
the  fourth  roundel  contains  the  profile  portrait  of  a  Roman  emperor 
with  laurel  wreath,  facing  to  the  right,  with  another  male  profile  head 
appearing  at  the  back,  and  scrollwork  with  masks  extending  to  cither 
side.  All  these  sections  are  encircled  by  conventional  arabesques  in  gold 
on  a  black  ground,  which  frame  the  coloured  and  the  grisaille  paintings 
at  front  and  back. 

Leonard  Limousin,  son  of  Francois,  was  born  at  Limoges  in  1505. 
Alter  an  apprenticeship  to  Nardon  Penicaud,  he  became  associated  with 
his  brother  Martin  at  their  paternal  home  in  Limoges.  But  since  no  signed 
work  by  Martin  survives,  it  would  appear  that  his  contribution  was 
confined  to  financial  matters.  The  earliest  known  work  by  Leonard  is  a 
sequence  of  plaques  with  scenes  from  the  Passion  of  Christ,  signed  and 
■dated  1533-4.  They  are  adaptations  from  Diirer's  woodcuts,  the  Kleine 
Passion,  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1509-10.  Leonard's  initial  effort  to 
paint  like  Diirer  and  other  German  masters  was  followed  by  a  more 
distinctive  French  style,  gradually  transformed  again  under  the  influence 
of  Italian  Renaissance  designs.  It  was  then  that  the  'Master  of  the  Die' 
reproduced  compositions  by  Raphael,  including  the  story  of  Psyche, 
from  frescoes  at  the  Farnesina.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  similar 
episodes  on  enamelled  plaques  by  Leonard,  dated  1535  (Musee  du 
Louvre).  The  famous  trick-track  board  of  1537  (Musee  du  Louvre), 
with  its  adaptations  of  grotesques,  is  related  to  Raphael's  ornamental  de- 
signs. The  hunting  horn  of  1538  here  discussed  belongs  to  a  period  in 
Leonard's  artistic  development  when  these  various  elements  mingle  in 
the  formation  of  his  own  individual  style.  Despite  echoes  of  German  in- 
fluences which  had  formed  the  earliest  points  of  departure,  a  truly 
French  conception  evolved,  to  which  Italian  art,  fashionable  at  the 
brilliant  Court  of  Francois  I  at  Fontainebleau,  added  distinction. 

In  his  later  years  Leonard  initiated  portrait  painting  in  enamel,  an  art 
continued  by  his  followers,  although  never  equalled  or  excelled.  At  the 
height  of  his  career,  in  1548,  Leonard  was  appointed  'valet  de  chambre 


f  the  chase,  faced  by  the  mystic  stag  :  No.  v.  -  A  stag  at  bay,  with  hunters 


et  emailleur  du  roi',  a  title  to  which  he  had  aspired  since  1536,  when  he 
"painted  his  first  portrait  of  Elenorc  of  Austria  (Cluny).  Thereafter  he 
moved  to  Paris,  where  he  was  honoured  with  frequent  commissions  by 
King  and  Court.  Leonard  shared  in  the  versatility  of  most  Renaissance 
artists.  He  tried  his  hand  at  engraving,  producing  a  sequence  of  scenes 
from  the  Passion,  signed  and  dated  1544,  used  again  in  1557  as  a  pattern 
for  painted  enamel  plaques  (Cluny).  He  was  also  conversant  with  the  art 
of  painting  and  occasionally  added  to  his  name  'emailleur  et  peintre 
ordinaire  de  la  chambre  du  roi'.  In  his  capacity  as  painter  he  was  called 
to  Bordeaux  in  1564  to  design  festival  decorations  for  the  reception  of 
Charles  IV  and  the  Queen  Mother:  'dessigner  et  peindre  les  ornements 
et  estrades  .  .  .  faire  tous  les  ornements,  painctures,  pourtraictz  et  autres 
choses  de  leur  art  necessaires  pour  ladicte  entree'.  However,  no  paintings 
survive.  In  1572,  Leonard  was  elected  a  consul  of  Limoges  and  died  there 
sometime  between  1575  and  1577. 

The  principal  scene  on  the  horn  (No.  iv)  depicts  the  vision  of  St. 
Hubert,  the  patron  saint  of  the  hunt.  The  son  of  Bertrand,  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  Hubert  was  born  in  656.  His  passion  for  the  chase  led  him  to 
hunt  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes  on  Good  Friday,  when  he  was  confronted 
with  the  vision  of  a  mystic  stag  bearing  a  radiant  crucifix  between  his 
antlers.  The  youth  immediately  repented,  renounced  his  sinful  pursuits, 
his  vanities  and  his  dukedom,  to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit  in  the  forest  of 
Ardennes.  Under  the  tutelage  of  St.  Lambert  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of 
Tongres  and  of  Liege,  where  he  lived  from  722  until  his  death  at  Ter- 
vueren  in  727.  St.  Hubert  is  sometimes  confused  with  St.  Eustache,  a 
Roman  knight  whom  Hadrian  had  persecuted  and  martyred  in  a.d.  118. 
Both  saints  shared  in  a  similar  experience  while  hunting,  and  the  mystic 
stag  appeared  before  them.  St.  Eustache  is  represented  in  Pisanello's 
famous  painting  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  and  again  in  Diirer's 
engraving  of  1504. 

The  youthful  St.  Hubert,  dressed  in  the  very  height  of  fashion,  is  seen 
as  he  experiences  the  first  full  impact  of  his  vision.  The  drama  is  not  only 
expressed  in  his  face  and  gesture;  it  is  imparted  to  the  saint's  agitated 
white  horse  and  carried  over  into  the  surrounding  landscape  with 
gnarled  trees  below  a  sky  heavy  with  cloud  formations,  as  if  embossed, 
upon  a  ground  of  vivid  turquoise.  How  differently  conceived  from 
Diirer's  saint,  who  kneels  in  quiet  meditation,  the  reflection  of  an  inner 
vision  rather  than  of  the  actual  revelation  of  a  miracle  before  his  eyes. 

The  hunting  scenes  are  skilfully  graded  to  fit  the  curvature  and 
narrowing  circumference  of  the  horn.  Each  successive  scene  represents 
the  chase  of  a  smaller  beast :  stag,  boar  and  hare.  The  stag  hunt  is  freely 
copied  from  a  larger  hunting  scene  engraved  by  Lucas  Cranach  the 
Elder,  about  1505.  The  changes  of  design  are  significant,  portraying  as 
they  do  the  different  national  backgrounds  and  temperaments  of  the 
German  and  French  artists.  Cranach's  knights  in  armour  wear  the 
plumed  helmets  of  German  pageantry.  They  carry  swords  or  cross- 
bows, the  latter  a  weapon  which  became  rapidly  out-dated  after  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms  during  the  early  Sixteenth  Century.  The 
hunters  on  the  horn  arc  armed  with  lances  and  swords,  the  long  blades 
provided  with  cross-guards,  to  prevent  the  sword  from  penetrating  too 
deeply  into  the  animal's  body.  The  hunters'  sartorial  outfit  varies  from 
nudity  to  classical  armour  and  contemporary  costume.  Their  horses  are 
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No.  vi.  -  A  boar  hunt,  with  hunter  sounding  horn  whilst  hounds  hold  animal :  No.  vii.  -  A  fourth  scene,  representing  a  hare  chase  with  hunting  figures 


fierce-looking,  with  flaring  nostrils,  expressive  of  an  untamed  fighting 
spirit  which  compels  one  mare  to  bite  the  stag's  shoulder.  The  use  of 
hunting  horns  to  signal  to  the  hounds  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
scenes  which  also  show  nude  hunters  astride  galloping  horses,  while 
others  are  attired  in  contemporary  costumes. 

Among  the  early  sporting  books  which  may  have  served  as  an  in- 
spiration for  these  enamels  there  is  the  Livre  de  la  Chasse  by  Gaston 
Phebus,  Comte  de  Foix,  written  in  1387,  which  deals  exclusively  with 
hunt  of  larger  animals.  Hunting  scenes  were  also  familiar  from  the 
illuminated  pages  of  the  Tres  Riches  Hemes,  from  contemporary  printed 
calender  books,  and  trom  tapestries.  Since  St.  Hubert's  Day,  3rd  No- 
vember, was  always  commemorated  by  festivities,  marking  the  height 
of  the  hunting  season,  the  month  of  November  became  associated  with 
pictures  of  the  chase.  These  calender  illustrations  contributed  much  to 
estabhsh  a  French  tradition  in  the  representation  of  the  hunt,  which  was 
modified  by  the  Limoges  enameller  to  suit  his  taste  and  medium. 

The  inner  side  of  the  horn — worn  against  the  body — shows  subdued 
hues  of  muted  greys  upon  black  and  blue  ground,  contrasting  with  the 
resplendent  colours  of  the  outer  side.  The  subtlety  of  grisaille  painting 
shows  the  perfection  which  Leonard  had  attained  at  a  period  when  the 
impact  ot  Italian  forms  was  strong  enough  to  inspire  but  not  to  over- 
power him.  The  roundel  with  David  and  Goliath  recalls  a  medal  bv 
Moderno  (formerly  in  the  Dreyfus  Collection,  Paris);  although  it  is 
evident  that  the  painter's  brush  indulged  in  a  freer  interplay  of  lines  than 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  medallist. 

Beneath  the  medallion  (No.  i)  the  young  hero's  name  davit  and  the 
date  1538  appear,  next  to  the  artist's  signature.  The  portrait  of  Cleo- 
patra and  of  a  Roman  emperor — whose  features  resemble  those  of  Ves- 
pasian rather  than  of  Caesar — are  part  of  the  conventional  imagery  of 
Limoges  enamellers,  in  harmony  with  the  humanistic  tendencies  of  the 
period.  Yet  an  almost  baroque  agitation  seems  to  dispel  the  tranquillity 
of  classical  portraiture.  Cleopatra  is  depicted  with  windswept  hair,  her 
lips  parted  in  agony.  The  profile  portrait  of  the  emperor,  inspired  by 
Roman  coins  which  convey  the  dignity  of  the  ruler,  is  more  conserva- 
tive. Dynamic  qualities  also  distinguish  the  two  winged  satyrs  upholding 
the  medallion  with  David  playing  the  lyre.  Their  exuberant  vitality — in 
contrast  to  the  undisturbed  circles  between  them — is  characteristic  of 
most  of  Leonard  Limousin's  finest  work.  In  his  later  years  Leonard's 
style  became  somewhat  mannered,  his  lines  stiffened  and  his  palette  grew 
cooler,  as  he  followed  the  style  of  painting  formulated  by  the  School  of 
Fontainebleau. 

The  horn  may  well  have  been  a  royal  commission,  since  Francois  I 
was  a  famous  hunter.  The  boar  chase  depicted  on  the  horn  brings  to 
mind  the  incident  when  the  King  let  loose  a  wild  boar  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  castle  of  Amboise  and  killed  the  beast  single-handedly  with  a 
sword-thrust.  However,  nothing  is  known  about  the  history  of  the  horn 
before  its  purchase  by  Horace  Walpole  about,  or  after,  1750  for  the  sum 
of  five  guineas.  The  horn  formed  part  of  the  collection  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  where  it  hung  over  the  table  in  the  refectory. 

It  was  at  Strawberry  Hill,  the  gothicized  country-seat  which  Walpole 
built  as  his  niche  at  Twickenham,  that  he  pursued  with  amazing  gusto 
his  antiquarian  interests.  He  formed  a  collection  of  works  of  art  of 


singular  importance,  describing  piece  by  piece  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
classic  Contents  of  Strawberry  Hill,  printed  at  his  private  press  in  1774  and 
1784.  After  Walpole's  death  in  1797,  the  sculptress  Anne  Seymour 
Darner  (1749-1828),  residuary  legatee,  inherited  the  horn  which,  in 
1842,  was  included  in  the  sale  of  The  Valuable  Contents  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
conducted  by  George  Robins  on  'Monday,  the  25th  Day  of  April  1842, 
and  twenty-three  following  days  (Sunday  excepted)'.  In  a  brief  intro- 
duction the  horn  is  described  and  illustrated  by  a  woodcut  by  W.  A. 
Delamotte: 

'.  .  .  and  over  the  table  hangs  an  object  of  great  curiosity  and  interest, 
a  hunting  horn  of  rich  enamel,  upon  copper;  the  painting  being  on 
one  side  the  History  of  St.  Hubert,  and  on  the  other,  a  series  of  Alle- 
gorical figures.  The  enamel  is  of  that  beautiful  kind  called  Limoges,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  specimens  in  other  parts  of  the  house.' 

The  horn  was  sold  on  the  nineteenth  day  as  Lot  48,  among  'The  Valuables 
and  Ornamental  Items.  In  the  Refectory'  (page  190): 

'A  singularly  curious  and  beautiful  HUNTING  HORN,  finely  enamelled 
on  one  side,  in  colours,  representing  Allegorical  Figures,  on  the  other 
in  Chiaro  Scuro,  with  the  history  of  St.  Hubert.  It  is  of  the  rare  Limoges 
enamel  and  perfectly  unique.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
gems  of  this  rare  collection,  and  has  been  highly  prized  by  the  connoisseur1 

Current  newspapers  and  periodicals  repeatedly  emphasized  the  horn  as  a 
special  feature  of  the  sale.  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  The  Illustrated 
London  News  and  Ainswortli  s  Magazine  all  referred  to  it,  and  it  was  even 
considered  worthy  of  lampooning.  The  pamphlet  Gooseberry  Hall,  The 
renowned  Seat  of  Sir  Hildebrod  Gooseberry,  Mr.  Triptolemus  Scattergoods, 
includes  a  passage  (page  viii)  describing  the  following  collector's  item: 

'Over  the  chimney  hangs  a  very  large  and  curious  cow's  horn,  covered 
with  unintelligible  hieroglyphics,  supposed  to  signify  that  it  was  once 
the  property  of — the  name  is  illegible — a  celebrated  Saxon  swineherd.' 

Another  burlesque  appeared  in  Punch,  or  The  London  Charivari  entitled 
'Saffron  Hill,  the  renowned  seat  of  Fantailjoe,  .  .  .  Mr.  Felix  Clearcake  is 
honoured  by  having  been  selected  to  sell  by  public  competition  .  .  .'. 
That  such  burlesques  had  a  tradition  in  Georgian  England  is  illustrated 
in  a  scene  of  the  Marriage  a  la  Mode  by  Hogarth,  where  a  blackamoor  is 
removing  objets  d'art  from  a  hamper,  with  a  booklet  beside  him,  entitled 
'A  Catalogue  of  the  Entire  Collection  of  the  late  Sir  Timothy  Babv- 
house  to  be  sold  by  Auction'. 

Records  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  reveal  that  the  horn  brought  135 
guineas,  plus  additional  commissions  and  sundry  expenses  which  raised 
the  price  to  ^149  5s.  for  the  successful  bidder,  Mr.  Webb  of  Old  Bond 
Street.  Once  more  all  traces  of  the  horn  were  lost  until  it  appeared  again 
in  the  collection  of  Hollingworth  Magniac,  sold  at  Christie's  2nd  to  4th 
July,  1892.  It  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  as  Lot  403.  The 
horn  was  recently  acquired  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  from  a  member  of 
the  Rothschild  family,  in  whose  possession  it  had  been  since  the  sale  in 
1892. 

The  Limoges  enamel  hunting  horn,  it  would  appear,  epitomizes  the 
spirit  and  virtues  of  French  Renaissance  art.  It  was  made  during  the 
reign  of  Francois  I,  a  tamed  hunter,  and  patron  of  Leonard  Limousin. 
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French  Domestic  Furniture 
of  the  Middle  Ages 

by  Mme  J.  Henri  Viaux 


Thirteenth-century  Coffer  :  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs 


THE  only  piece  of  furniture  really  frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages 
is  the  chest.  Originally  it  was  very  durable  and  quite  plain.  But 
its  construction  and  its  decoration  developed  steadily  from  the  Thir- 
teenth to  the  Fifteenth  Centuries. 

Shown  here  is  a  thirteenth-century  coffer  belonging  to  the  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris.  It  is  made  of  very  thick  wooden  planks  (6  cm.), 
joined  by  mortise  and  tenon,  encircled  with  wrought-iron  bands  shaped 
into  scrolls,  called  'pentures'.  It  is  thought  that  the  wood  was  covered 
with  parchment  or  hide,  or  painted  canvas.  But  in  the  present  case,  there 
remains  no  trace  of  any  covering. 

It  is  notable  that  the  construction  of  a  chest  of  this  category  bears  some 
analogy  with  the  doors  of  certain  Gothic  cathedrals  (cf.  the  Saint  Anne 
portal  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris).  Moreover,  door  and  coffer  were  the 
work  of  the  same  guild:  that  of  the  carpenters. 

In  the  coffer  shown  here  four  of  the  boards  have  been  extended  in 
order  to  raise  the  chest  from  the  floor.  In  still  more  primitive  models,  the 
chest  rested  on  the  ground,  and  was  of  a  simple  shape.  There  is  therefore 
already  apparent  here  a  desire  to  transform  the  chest,  originally  movable 
and  portable,  into  a  fixed  piece  of  furniture,  which  soon  took  on  the 
name  of  bahut.  (The  word  'bahut'  originally  referred  to  the  cover,  often 
emblazoned,  which  protected  the  chest  from  damage  and  inclement 
weather.) 

The  chest  was  used  for  many  things :  it  served  to  hold  everything  that 
was  precious:  clothes,  plate,  jewellery.  So,  too,  it  also  had  a  lock.  Here 
the  lock  is  missing  and  the  lid  is  not  contemporary. 

Fourteenth-century  chests  are  extremely  rare.  I  hope  to  be  forgiven 
for  having  chosen  here  a  very  well-known  piece  which  has  given  rise  to 
much  controversy.  This  exceptional  piece  marks  nevertheless  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  evolution  of  furniture:  and  for  this  reason  is  worthy  of 
attention.  This  chest,  known  as  the  'Pas  Saladin'  chest,  belongs  to  the 
Musee  de  Cluny.  It  comes  from  the  Gercnte  Collection.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  restored,  but  its  authenticity,  once  doubted,  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  for  it  to  have  its  place  here.  It  can  be  dated  as 
mid-fourtecnth-ccntury,  and,  judging  by  its  decoration,  it  must  have 
belonged  to  some  captain  of  mercenaries.  From  the  technical  point  of 
view,  this  chest  shows  a  marked  improvement  on  the  preceding  one.  It 


is  no  longer  steel-clad  like  a  knight  departing  for  the  Crusades.  It  is  richly 
carved  in  solid  wood.  It  is  made  up  of  large  wooden  planks  of  cask- 
wood  (oakwood  split  with  the  grain:  used  to-day  only  in  cooperage, 
without  knots  or  sap-wood). 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  wood  used,  and  the  care  taken  in  its  assembling,  the 
boards  have  shrunk  and  the  open  joints  mar  the  decoration  (back  and 
sides).  The  3-mm.  chinks  were  filled  up,  when  it  was  being  restored,  with 
strengthening  pieces  which  are  actually  visible  only  from  the  inside.  The 
front  and  back,  flat  outside,  have  been  hollowed  out  inside,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  staves  of  a  barrel.  The  sides  are  lined  with  a  thick  hide.  The 
lid  is  slightly  convex. 

The  front  represents  twelve  warriors  in  ogival  recesses,  coupled  two 
by  two.  The  tympana  are  ornamented  with  rosettes.  In  the  spandrels 
are  grotesque  heads  and  fantastic  animals.  The  warriors  wear  tunics 
under  coats  of  mail;  on  their  heads,  conical  or  spherical  helmets  of 
wrought  iron.  They  nearly  all  carry  a  sword  in  the  right  hand  and  a 
shield  in  the  left.  These  warriors  might  well  be  Christian  knights  com- 
manded by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  recognizable  by  his  coat-of-arms  of 
three  leopards  (second  from  the  right),  who  victoriously  defended  a 
'pas'  attacked  by  infidels  under  the  direction  of  Sultan  Salah  ed  Din, 
known  as  Saladin.  This  feat  of  arms,  whether  true  or  not,  is  related  in  a 
French  poem  of  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  'Le  Pas  Saladin', 
whence  the  name  given  to  the  chest. 

The  method  of  construction  of  the  preceding  coffer  was  soon  aban- 
doned :  or  rather,  it  remains  exceptional.  To  remedy  the  inconvenience  of 
visible  joins  there  were  several  solutions:  a  single  plank  could  be  used 
(this  was  the  solution  chosen  for  the  front  of  the  'Pas  Saladin'  coffer),  but 
the  craftsman  was  up  against  the  difficulty  of  finding  sufficiently  large 
boards.  The  structure  of  the  piece  could  also  be  altered.  It  was  this  solu- 
tion which  was  chosen  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  the  coffer-makers  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  chest — probably  from  Normandy — on  page  255,  is  an  example 
of  the  most  usual  structure  of  Gothic  chests  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  It 
is  made  of  uprights  and  cross-pieces  joined  by  tenon  and  mortise,  into 
which  arc  fitted  thinner  panels  of  wood  (width  0-16  m.,  height  0-40  m.). 

There  are  many  advantages  in  this  method:  it  enables  the  craftsman 
to  use  less  expensive  wood,  since  he  can  work  on  more  ordinary  and 
smaller  planks.  The  panels  will  easily  withstand  changes  in  atmosphere 
as  they  fit  loosely  in  the  'feuillures'  or  rebates.  A  coffer  made  in  this  way 
is  lighter  than  the  former  ones  owing  to  the  comparative  thinness  of  the 
panels.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  even  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  the 
coffer  must  be  essentially  movable.  Furthermore,  the  carved  panels  are 
set  back  in  the  framework  and  arc  better  protected  from  knocks,  and  the 
carving  can  be  in  deeper  relief.  As  in  thirteenth-century  coffers,  the  feet 
are  simply  an  extension  of  the  end  planks. 

Decoration  here,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  borrowed  from  church  win- 
dows. It  consists  of  a  flamboyant  design  with  added  foliage.  The  motif  is 
identical  on  the  six  panels.  The  side  panels,  a  little  larger  (width  0-21  m., 
height  0-45  m.)  are  carved  with  linenfold,  and  carry  a  large  handle  which 
facilitates  transportation  of  the  chest. 

This  coffer  still  has  its  original  lid.  This  is  made  of  two  planks  held 
together  by  three  iron  fittings.  The  side  bars  measure  50  cm.  and  are 
hinged  to  iron  fittings  on  the  back  and  thus  hold  the  lid  to  the  chest.  The 
fitting  in  the  middle  of  the  lid  is  a  little  longer  (o-6o  m.).  The  hasp,  which 
was  originally  hinged  to  the  end  of  it,  is  lost. 
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The  iron  lock  is  incomplete,  but  original.  It  consists  of  a  metal  box 
containing  a  bolt  or  latch  operated  by  a  key.  The  rectangular  lockplatc 
is  plain,  with  a  simple  border  preserved  only  in  part.  It  has  a  hole  for 
the  key  and  another  smaller  hole  to  allow  for  the  passage  of  the  catch  of 
the  hasp. 

The  three  preceding  coffers  do  not  give  an  example  of  the  beautiful 
locks  which  were  quite  frequent  on  Gothic  coffers.  The  first  coffer  has 
lost  its  lock;  the  'Pas  Saladin'  coffer  has  a  restored  lock;  the  one  on  the 
fifteenth-century  coffer  is  incomplete.  We  thought  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  interesting  to  show  here  this  fine  lock  belonging  to  a  chest  in  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Dccoratifs,  known  as  the  'Lucrecia'  chest.  The  lockplate 
is  decorated  with  an  elegant  border  of  iron  worked  in  a  lace  pattern. 
Pinnacles,  in  the  style  of  the  flamboyant  period  in  architecture,  extend 
along  the  centre  portion  of  the  lock,  which  is  ornamented  on  the  right 
with  two  fleur-de-lys  escutcheons;  on  the  left  ornamented  with  the  hasp. 

This  spatula-shaped  hasp  is  hinged  on  to  the  lid.  It  is  richly  decorated 
with  a  curious  animal,  possibly  a  salamander,  but  bearing  wing-sheaths 
like  the  coleoptera.  In  other  cases  the  hasp  might  bear  the  bust  of  a 
woman,  of  a  man,  of  a  saint  or  of  an  open-mouthed  dragon.  The  lower 
part  of  the  hasp,  which  fits  into  the  latch,  is  called  \vih  iron.  One  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  fineness  of  the  chasing  when  one  recalls  how  rudimen- 
tary were  the  tools  used  by  mediaeval  craftsmen. 

The  coffer  was  not  used  only  as  a  cupboard,  it  served  also  as  a  table,  a 
seat  and  even  a  bed.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  also  a  few  seats. 
We  reproduce  here  a  chair  (in  French  chaire  or  chaierc  or  chaycre,  also 
cathedre — from  the  Latin  cathedra  (seat  with  back)). 

One  sees  easily  that  the  chair  is  but  a  derivation  of  the  coffer.  The  base 
of  this  chair  is  actually  a  coffer  with  a  lock  fixed  to  the  wood  by  promin- 
ent nails.  The  uprights  of  the  back  of  the  coffer  have  simply  been  ex- 
tended to  form  a  back,  and  the  uprights  of  the  sides  extended  to  form 
arm-rests.  The  coffer  which  forms  the  seat  is  ornamented  with  two 
pointed-bracket  arches  with  fleurs-de-lys.  The  chair  back  is  formed  of 
six  panels;  the  three  lower  panels  are  of  simple  fold  design  ('■parchemin 
simple') ;  the  three  upper'  panels  are  decorated  with  fenestration  a  orbe- 
voie  (from  the  Latin  orbus  =  blind,  as  opposed  to  claire-voie).  The  coffer- 
maker,  no  doubt  to  echo  the  base,  has  curiously  extended  the  panel  by 
carving  a  bracket-arch  in  the  solid  wood  of  the  cross-piece). 

One  may  wonder,  in  view  of  the  frequency  of  this  motif 'and  the  differ- 
ence in  quality  of  the  wood,  whether  these  fenestration  panels  were  not 
mass  produced  and  adapted  afterwards,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  ornamentation,  to  different  pieces  of  furniture  (coffer,  seat,  bed, 


dresser).  This  rough,  not  to  say  poor  ornamentation,  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  this  rather  uncomfortable  kind  of  chair  was  seldom  used  un- 
covered. The  lower  part  of  the  chair  was  hidden  by  a  cloth  'adornment' 
and  cushions  called  'carreatix'.  The  chair  was  a  show  piece.  One  can  con- 
ceive its  use  only  against  a  wall  or  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  It  is  very 
cumbersome  and  scarcely  movable.  It  was  seated  on  this  chair  that  the 
nobleman  presided  at  his  meals,  and  that  the  feudal  lord  received  his 
vassals. 

Even  in  a  rich  home  there  was  only  one  chair,  or  at  the  most  there  was 
a  second  one  for  the  nobleman's  wife.  So,  as  well  as  this  massive  and 
rather  solemn  seat,  we  come  across,  very  early  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
bench  or  form  (or fourme,  from  the  Latin  forma).  Light,  movable,  without 
a  back,  it  is  a  democratic,  unpretentious  seat.  The  body  of  the  bench  is  a 
simple  board,  the  sides  which  support  this  board  are  more  interesting. 
The  lower  part,  which  forms  the  foot,  is  of  two  panels,  fitted  into  the 
rebates  of  the  uprights  and  cross-pieces,  and  ornamented  with  linenfold 
(parchemin. s  replies,  also  called  'serviettes').  We  have  already  met  this  motif, 
which  in  its  most  elementary  form  is  but  a  simple  relief  in  bracket  pro- 
file. The  parchment,  or  material  which  this  decoration  is  meant  to  rep- 
resent, can  be  folded  back  several  times  and  in  different  ways.  Often 
used  for  simple  furniture,  this  motif  is  relegated  to  a  secondary  place  in 
the  more  elaborate  furniture.  The  part  which  serves  as  arm-rest,  and 
which  is  more  readily  seen,  has  received  more  careful  ornamentation.  The 
two  panels  bear  the  same  claire-voie  openwork  motif,  very  like  the  arca- 
ture  which  framed  stained-glass  windows  in  churches,  of  the  ogival  style. 

Lastly  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  uprights,  bare  of  any  decoration  in 
the  furniture  which  we  have  previously  examined,  are  here  adorned 
with  overlapping  scales.  Indeed,  so  long  as  a  piece  of  furniture  was  liable 
to  be  put  on  a  cart  and  secured  with  ropes,  the  square  edge  had  to  remain 
bare.  Here  this  settle,  of  a  fairly  fragile  nature,  was  not  designed  for 
transport. 

The  charming  little  stool  here  seen  is  still  more  mobile  and  lighter, 
also  stronger  and  of  a  more  archaic  construction  (in  French  'escabeau'  or 
'escabel'  from  the  Latin  scabelhtm,  called  also  'banchel'  or  'bancel').  It  is 
simply  constructed  of  three  boards.  But  the  coffer-maker  was  careful  to 
splay  the  uprights  to  give  more  stability.  On  the  sides  we  again  find  the 
linenfold  motif  but  here  it  is  carved  in  the  solid.  The  apron  (o-io  m.)  has 
been  decorated  with  a  trailing  vine-branch  with  a  bunch  of  grapes.  This 
kind  of  stool,  in  current  use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  has  seldom  come  down 
to  us. 

The  name  'credence'  given  in  French  to  this  piece  of  furniture  is  not 
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Fifteenth-century  Chest :  Antoine  Perpitch  Collection 


Late-XVth-cent.  Lock  from  'Lucrecia'  Chest :  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs 


universally  accepted.  It  lias  often  been  called  'dressoir'.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  'dressoir'  was  made  of  shelves  on  winch  were  set,  for  show, 
prize  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  The  number  of  shelves  was  fixed  by 
etiquette:  (a  queen  had  a  right  to  five  shelves,  a  princess  to  four,  etc.). 

We  should  therefore  call  the  above  piece  a  'credence  (from  the  Latin 
credent ia,  derived  from  the  verb  credere  in  the  sense  of 'to  trust').  It  would 
therefore  originally  have  served  to  contain  dishes  winch  were  tasted 
before  being  offered  to  the  nobleman. 

The  upper  part  is  a  kind  of  coffer  with  the  uprights  extended  down- 
wards. The  lower  part  remains  open.  At  the  front  of  the  'credence'  the 
uprights  are  joined  by  a  simple  overhanging  arch.  The  back  part  is  made 
up  of  three  linentold  panels.  Following  a  very  general  trend  in  Gothic 
furniture  only  the  parts  most  seen  have  decoration.  The  two  doors, 
which  close  on  to  a  fixed  upright,  are  finely  decorated  with  a  diaper 
pattern  inscribed  with  tleurs-de-lys.  The  same  pattern  is  repeated  on  the 
side  panels  and  on  the  four  little  rectangular  panels  winch  form  a  kind 
of  frieze.  The  front  pillars,  as  on  the  bench  (and  in  the  same  way),  have 
pinnacles  applied  to  them,  which  border  the  edges. 


A  Settle,  the  lower  part  ornamented  with  linenfold 


A  Stool,  thcapron  decorated  with  trailing  vine  branch  and  bunch  of  grapes 

To  conclude  this  study  of  Gothic  furniture  we  come  to  a  very  excep- 
tional piece,  winch  appeared  only  very  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Indeed, 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century  most  people  slept  on  the  floor.  The  paillasse 
would  sometimes  be  raised  on  a  wooden  frame  called  a  'chalit',  in  cases 
of  great  dampness.  But  in  those  days  of  nomadic  life  it  seemed  very  im- 
practicable to  have  to  carry  around  something  as  cumbersome  as  a  bed. 
The  few  beds  which  have  come  down  to  us  were  exceptional  pieces 
winch  must  have  belonged  to  princes  or  sovereigns.  The  one  reproduced 
comes  from  the  Chateau  de  ViUeneuve  in  Auvergne. 

It  is  a  corner  bed  with  a  roof  for  protection  against  dampness,  cold, 
draughts  and  noise.  Archaic  as  it  looks,  it  already  marks  a  transition  be- 
tween the  primitive  boxed-in  recess  and  the  sixteenth-century  bed  where 
the  closed  sides  were  replaced  by  colonnettcs.  Here  two  sides  only  are 
panelled,  and  an  elegant,  finely  decorated  colonnette  prevents  the  bed 
from  being  completely  closed  in.  Hangings,  often  of'tiercelin,  made  up 
when  necessary  for  the  absence  of  wood  panelling.  The  decoration  is 
very  ordinary.  Linenfold  panels  surround  the  frame,  which  was  nearlv 
hidden  by  the  hangings. 
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A FURTHER  postscript  has  reached  me 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Brussels  portrait  of 
Jean  de  Luxembourg.  It  is  from  Dr.  Gaston  van 
Camp,  Conservateur  des  Musees  Royaux  des 
Beaux-Arts  de  Belgique,  whose  paper  on  this 
portrait  originally  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur 
in  January,  1954.  It  is  also  a  reply  to  Dr. 
Ludwig  Goldscheider,  who  considered  (April, 
1954,  page  117)  that  the  portrait  was  French. 

As  the  Doetsch  picture  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Goldscheider  is  now  missing,  it  is  impossible  to 
verify  the  interpretation  and  authenticity  of  the 
inscription  on  the  back.  The  identity  of  the 
sitter  is  confirmed  beyond  doubt,  says  Dr.  van 
Camp,  by  the  Culembourg  triple  portrait, 
which  Dr.  Goldscheider  does  not  refer  to,  and 
in  which  is  shown,  each  with  coats-of-arms, 
Jean  de  Luxembourg,  his  wife  and  his  wife's 
second  husband. 

If  the  Culembourg  picture  did  not  exist,  con- 
tinues Dr.  van  Camp,  and  if  there  was  doubt  as 
to  the  identification  of  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  it 
would  in  any  case  be  impossible  to  call  it  Jean  de 
Bourgogne  for  reasons  of  chronological  order 
111  the  question  of  style,  perception  and  costume. 
In  fact,  Jean  de  Bourgogne  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  under  Philippe 
the  Good,  therefore  before  1467.  The  sitter  being 
represented  at  a  very  young  age,  his  portrait 
would  have  to  possess  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  portraits  of  this  period:  characteristics, 
argues  Dr.  van  Camp,  which  are  completely 
different.  His  final  point  is  that  although  art 
historians  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
Brussels  portrait  have,  over  the  years,  given 


Lucy  Lyttelton's  Monument  in  Hagley  Church, 
Worcestershire  :  By  Louis  Francois  Roubiliac 


various  attributions  as  to  the  painter  of  it,  nearly 
all  have  attributed  it  to  the  School  of  the  Low 
Countries  of  about  1500.  It  has  never  been  con- 
sidered a  work  of  the  French  School. 

Roubiliac  at  Hagley 

IN  his  account  of  Hagley  Hall  in  the  1953 
Connoisseur  Year  Book,  our  contributor, 
Geoffrey  W.  Beard,  referred  to  the  monument 
erected  in  1748  in  the  adjacent  church  to  the 
memory  of  Lucy  Lyttelton  (wife  of  the  Augus- 
tan literary  figure,  George,  1st  Lord  Lyttelton), 
as  almost  certainly  the  work  of  the  famous 
French  sculptor,  Louis  Francois  Roubiliac. 

It  was  known,  from  a  letter  dated  14th  No- 
vember, 1748,  written  by  Lady  Luxborough  to 
Lady  Hertford  (published  in  the  Publications 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  193 1 , 
page  1 1 14),  that  the  monument  had  been  de- 
signed by  Charles  Frederick,  an  eighteenth- 
century  architect,  whose  career  is  documented  in 
Howard  Colvin's  forthcoming  Dictionary  of 
English  Architects. 

Mr.  Beard  has  now  discovered  that  an  MS.  in 
the  National  Library  of  Wales  (MS.  5370c) 
notes  this  monument  as  designed  by  Frederick 
and  mentions  in  addition  that  it  was  sculptured 
by  Roubiliac.  The  MS.  is  in  the  hand  of  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare  (1758-183 8).  Hoare  visited 
Hagley  probably  during  the  lifetime  of,  or 
shortly  after  the  death  of,  George  Lyttelton. 
And  as  his  family  were  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  Lyttcltons  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  ascription.  The  MS.  accurately  re- 
cords inscriptions  on  monuments  in  the  church 
and  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  at  Hagley. 

The  monument  to  Lucy  Lyttelton  bears  no 
signature,  but  from  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion its  merits  can  be  seen.  A  few  years  earlier 
Roubiliac  had  provided  the  monument  to  the 
memory  of  John  Hough,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
still  one  of  the  glories  of  Worcester  Cathedral : 
and  it  is  possible  that  Lyttelton,  who  knew  both 
Hough  and  his  family,  and  with  Worcester  but 
fifteen  miles  or  so  from  Hagley,  commissioned 
Roubiliac  to  honour  the  memory  of  one  whose 
death  had  caused  him  considerable  sorrow  and 
inspired  his  famous  Monody  in  remembrance  of 
one  'made  to  engage  all  hearts  and  charm  all  eyes'. 

Alabaster  Donated 

THE  fifteenth-century  Nottingham  ala- 
baster panel,  The  Descent,  shown  011  this 
page  is  a  recent  donation  to  Selby  Abbey, York- 
shire. The  donor  is  Mr.  H.  S.  Hepworth  of 
Osgodby  and  the  gift  is  in  memory  of  his  wife's 
parents,  Edward  Philip  and  Elland  Mary  Harley. 
The  panel  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Sacristy,  which 
is  being  re-arranged  to  form  a  War  Memorial 
Chapel,  and  will  be  immediately  above  the 


Parknook  Stone  casket  containing  the  Book  of 
Remembrance.  The  chapel  was  created  by 
George  G.  Pace,  F.S.A.,  Architect  to  the  Abbey. 

Royal  Art  Sales 

HIS  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
sent  to  Christie's  for  sale  on  20th  May 
a  small  selection  from  his  fine  collection  of 
Chinese  porcelain,  cloisonne  enamels,  Oriental 
carvings  in  hardstones,  and  other  objects  of  art. 
The  most  important  of  the  65  lots  to  be  offered 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  two  cloisonne  enamels 
of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period  (1736-95).  One  is  the 
richly  decorated  figure  of  an  elephant  support- 
ing an  enamel  vase  on  its  back  (19^  in.  high),  and 
the  other  a  splendidly  ornamented  equestrian 
group  (25  in.  high  and  25  in.  wide)  representing 
a  mandarin  riding  a  horse.  This  was  formerly  in 
the  Rothschild  Collection,  and  was  greatly  ad- 
mired when  exhibited  on  loan  at  the  195 1  Lon- 
don Antique  Dealers'  Fair.  Of  a  carving  in  lapis 
lazuli,  also  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  note  should 
be  made  of  the  vase  of  lozenge  section  (7J  in. 
high),  finely  carved  in  high  relief  with  upspring- 
ing  rhodea  foliage  at  the  sides,  and  connected 
with  a  broad  band  of  archaic  motifs  in  low  relief. 
This  was  formerly  in  the  Summer  Palace,  Pekin, 
and  was  exhibited  on  loan  at  the  1952  London 
Fair.  Of  the  many  fine  porcelain  pieces  in  the 
sale,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  pair  of  eight- 
eenth-century splendid  figures  of  cocks  perched 
on  pierced  rockwork  (14  in.  high).  There  is  also 
a  magnificent  moss-green  jade  circular  table 
screen  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  which  His 
Highness  loaned  to  last  year's  Fair;  and  a  fine 


'The  Descent'  :  Nottingham  XV-c.  Alabaster 
recently  given  to  Selby  Abbey,  Yorks :  see  Story 
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'Castle  by  the  River'  :  Jan  van  Goyen  :  Panel,  20^  in.  by  29  in.  :  Signed  'V.G.  1649'  :  Slatter  Gallery 


ibsidian  model  of  a  shire  horse  (5  J  in.  high  and 
15 §  in.  long),  wearing  a  gold  bridge  and  leading 
jrein,  with  small  ruby  eyes.  This  is  one  of  the 
three  extant  figures  modelled  by  Carl  Faberge 
when  on  a  visit  to  King  Edward  VII  at  Sand- 
|ringham. 

Gainsborough's  'Morning  Walk' 

THE  National  Gallery  has  acquired  what 
could  probably  be  called  Gainsborough's 
most  famous  painting,  The  Morning  Walk.  It 
has  been  bought  from  Lord  Rothschild  with  the 
aid  of  a  special  grant  from  the  Treasury  and 
with  a  contribution  from  the  Sir  Robert  Witt 
Fund  administered  by  the  National  Art-Collec- 
tions Fund. 

The  picture  has  been  almost  continuously  on 
exhibition  to  the  public  for  several  years: 
1947-8  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge, 
and  since  1948  until  recently  in  the  City  Art 
Gallery,  Birmingham.  Last  year  it  was  shown  in 
London  in  the  Arts  Council's  Gainsborough 
Exhibition,  held  at  the  Tate  Gallery. 

The  Morning  Walk  is  nearly  a  'conversation 
piece'  and  also  almost  one  of  those  'fancy  pic- 
tures' which  Gainsborough  most  hked  to  paint 
in  his  last  years  and  for  which  he  charged  especi- 
ally high  prices.  Painted  in  the  autumn  of  1785 
or  possibly  early  in  1786 — Gainsborough  died  in 
1788 — it  is  actually  a  marriage  portrait.  In  1785 
William  Hallett  came  of  age  and  in  July  married 
Elizabeth  Stephen.  In  the  picture  the  young 
couple  are  shown  at  full  length,  walking  in  a 
park  with  a  large  white  dog  in  attendance.  They 
have  powdered  hair,  and  the  groom,  black  hat 
in  hand,  wears  black  silk  knee-breeches  and  a 
dark  blue  coat  over  his  gold-coloured  waistcoat, 
the  bride  a  flowing  ivory-coloured  dress  and  a 
huge  black  'picture'  hat  with  a  pale  green  riband. 

William  Hallett  was  the  grandson  of  William 
Hallett,  a  cabinet-maker  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
who  built  himself  a  house  at  Canons,  Edgware. 
The  picture,  however,  probably  never  hung 
there,  as  the  younger  William  Hallett  seems  to 
have  gone  to  live  first  at  Wittenham  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  died  at  Candys  near  Southampton  in 
1842. 

Elizabeth  Hallett  had  died  in  1833  and  in  the 
following  year  the  picture  was  advertised  for 
sale  by  auction  in  London.  Apparently  it  was 
bought  in.  Its  subsequent  history  is  unknown 
until  1859,  when  it  belonged  to  W.  E.  Hilliard, 
From  him  it  was  bought  in  1884  by  Thomas 
Agnew  &  Son,  who  sold  it  eight  days  later  to 
Sir  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  who  became  the 
first  Lord  Rothschild  next  year. 

Since  its  acquisition  the  picture  has  been 
cleaned  at  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  now  hung 
in  the  vestibule  there. 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters  at  the 
Slatter  Gallery 

THE  exhibition  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Mas- 
ters which  is  held  each  year  at  the  30  Old 
Bond  Street,  London,  gallery  of  Eugene  Slatter 
can  now  be  considered  as  one  of  the  events  of 
the  London  season.  These  yearly  exhibitions 
given  by  Mr.  Slatter  are  invariably  outstanding, 
since  the  quality  and  academic  importance  of 
the  works  shown  consistently  maintain  the 


highest  possible  level.  The  1954  exhibition  (5th 
May  to  14th  July)  is  no  exception:  and  funds 
resulting  from  catalogues  sold  are  this  year  being 
given  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  Dulwich  College  Picture  Gallery. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  expect  and  to 
see  leading  masters  attached  to  the  walls  of  Mr. 
Slatter's  gallery.  This  year  these  masters  are  still 
present  and  include  Peter  Brueghel  the  Younger 
(A  Kermess),  Jan  van  Goyen  (Castle  by  the  River), 
Pieter  Claesz  (Still  Life),  Willem  van  Aelst 
(Flower  Piece),  Lucas  van  Uden  (Winter  Scene 
with  Hunters),  'Velvet'  Brueghel  (The  Road  to 
Calvary),  Jan  Davidsz  de  Heem  (Flowers,  Fruit 
and  Oysters),  Jacobus  Marrellus  (Flowers  with 
Woodpecker  and  Lizard),  and  many  others. 


The  first  two  named  above  are  shown  on  this 
page.  A  Kermess,  which  comes  from  a  private 
collection  in  Munich,  is  an  animated  scene  with 
peasants  feasting  and  merry-making  to  the 
strains  of  pipes  and  a  hurdy-gurdy  outside  an 
inn,  which  flies  a  banner  in  honour  of  a  patron 
saint's  day.  In  the  right  is  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
accompanied  by  his  lady  and  a  nurse  carrying  a 
baby,  whilst  in  the  middle  distance  people  are 
gathered  round  booths  outside  the  church. 

Jan  van  Goyen's  Castle  by  the  River,  from  the 
Collection  of  Madame  Gaudry,  Paris,  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  finest  pictures  to  come  from  his 
hand.  The  scene  is  one  of  utmost  peace  and  tran- 
quillity: a  coach,  with  red-coated  coachman  up, 
is  being  ferried  across  a  river,  on  the  left  lobster 


'A  Kermess'  :  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger  :  Panel,  14^  inches  by  22^  inches  :  Slatter  Gallery 
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Bronze  wine  jar  (hou),  middle  Chou  Dynasty 
(10  Cent.,  B.C.)  fine  patina  :  Rene  Michon,  Paris 

fishers  at  work,  a  vast  sky  with  clouds  and 
patches  of  blue. 

Two  further  subjects  which  attracted  immedi- 
ate attention  when  the  exhibition  opened  were  the 
striking  Winter  Scene  with  Hunters  by  Lucas  van 
Uden,  originally  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdctt,  and  the  circular  panel  Road  to  Calvary, 
by  Jan  ('Velvet')  Brueghel.  There  is  a  great 
feeling  of  intense  movement  in  this  latter  pic- 
ture, the  excited,  tragic  scene  of  Christ  carrying 
the  Cross  being  dominated  by  the  great  tower 
set  on  a  hill  overlooking  Jerusalem,  sharply  out- 
lined against  a  deep  blue  sky. 


TRADE  NEWS 


Jewellery  Exhibition  in  July 

FROM  Lucien  Blanc  (44  Cours  Mirabeau, 
Aix-en-Provence)  comes  the  announcement 
that  he  is  to  hold  an  extensive  jewellery  exhibi- 
tion in  his  gallery  in  July  during  the  period  of 
the  local  Festival.  The  exhibition  will  include 
French  domestic  jewellery  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  in  which  Monsieur 
Blanc,  with  Monsieur  J.  H.  Baur,  is  a  leading 
exponent.  It  follows  on  the  exhibition  of  church 
faience  held  by  Monsieur  Blanc  in  1952  and  the 
Cezanne  aquatints  in  1953.  Maison  Jansen  will 
carry  out  the  decoration  for  the  1954  event:  and 
eight  leading  jewellery  collectors  are  loaning 
exhibits. 

Bronze  Wine  Jar 

THE  exact  companion  piece  to  the  middle 
Chou  Dynasty  bronze  wine  jar  here  illus- 
trated is  now  in  the  Musce  Guimet,  Paris.  The 
example  now  shown  has  a  square  base  and  is 
decorated  with  stylized  dragons,  intertwined, 
and  possesses  an  unusually  fine  green  patina.  It 


stands  74  cm.  high  and  can  be  seen  at  the  156 
Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris,  gallery  of  Rene 
Michon. 

French  Pictures:  Prices 

A COMPARISON  of  present-day  prices 
for  contemporary  French  paintings  com- 
pared with  prices  existing  twenty  years  ago  has 
been  made  by  Dudley  W.  Tooth,  of  Arthur 
Tooth  &  Sons,  of  31  Bruton  Street,  London. 
The  increase  is  from  five  to  fifteen  times,  as  the 
figures  in  pounds  shown  below  demonstrate. 

1934  1954 
Braque  .        .    250-   800  2,000-10,000 

800-  4,000 
600-  2,500 
2,000-  8,000 
2,500-10,000 
1,200-  4,500 


Dufy  . 
Marquet 
Matisse 
Picasso  . 
Soutine . 


74-  400 
40-   1 80 
250-  800 
250-1,000 
50-  300 

There  is  no  reason,  claims  Mr.  Tooth,  why 
history  should  not  repeat  itself  with  the  new 
generation  of  French  painters  now  making  itself 
felt.  As  an  example,  three  pictures  by  Gamie,  a 
twenty-three-year-old  Breton,  were  quickly 
sold  at  a  recent  exhibition  at  the  Tooth  Galler- 
ies, where  there  were  works  ranging  in  price 
from  seventy-five  to  six  hundred  pounds. 

Louis  XV  Wall  Clock 

IN  addition  to  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
celebrated  Caffieri  (1678-1755),  the  move- 
ment of  the  chased  and  gilded  bronze  early 
Louis  XV  wall  clock  shown  on  this  page  is 
known  to  be  by  Gudin  of  Paris.  It  stands  75  cm. 
high,  and  the  chased  and  gilded  bronze  plinth 
upon  which  it  rests  is  also  by  Caffieri.  The  dial 
is  surmounted  by  two  infants  riding  on  clouds, 
one  of  them  holding  a  torch.  The  whole  is  dec- 
orated with  rocailles  and  scrollwork,  the  plinth 
being  decorated  with  a  garland  of  oak  leaves 


One  of  a  pair  of  large  statues  in  gilded  wood, 
made  by  Louis-Claude  Vasse  :  Jansen,  Paris 


Early  Louis  XV  wall  clock  bearing  signature  of 
Caffieri  :  Michel  Rouse  et  E.  J.  Rivere,  Paris 

which  appear  to  grow  out  from  the  rocailles.  It 
is  in  the  possession  of  Michel  Rouse  and  E.  J. 
Rivere,  8  Rue  de  Miromesnil,  Paris  VIII8. 

Colour-plate:  Cover 

WE  normally  think  of  Nicolas  de  Largilliere 
as  a  notable  French  portrait  painter,  and 
as  the  French  Van  Dyck.  Yet  he  also  had  a  great 
reputation  as  an  historical  painter.  He  visited 
England  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  painting 
King  James  II,  Mary  of  Modena  and  the  infant 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  at  about  this  period  that 
he  must  have  executed  the  handsome  work 
shown  on  our  cover.  It  is  signed  at  bottom  right 
N  de  Largilliere,  1685.  This  painting  was  for- 
merly in  the  collections  of:  Due  de  Grammont, 
Prosper  Crabbe,  Baron  de  Marenzi,  the  Dow- 
ager of  Doncquers.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
French  &  Company  Inc.,  New  York. 

On  Rue  Royale 

ONE  of  the  most  distinguished  galleries  on 
Rue  Royale  is  that  of  Maison  Jansen  (No. 
8).  Our  Paris  correspondent,  Mostyn  Mowbray, 
reports  especially  on  its  very  rare  pair  of  gilded 
wood  statues,  one  of  which  is  shown  here,  a 
Louis  XVI  bureau,  and  a  set  of  six  chairs  covered 
with  Gobelin  tapestries  depicting  Fables  from 
La  Fontaine. 

The  pair  of  statues  was  executed  by  Louis- 
Claude  Vasse,  pupil  of  Puget  and  Bouchardon. 
They  were  originally  made  for  the  Comte  de 
Toulouse,  Grand  Admiral  of  France,  who  lived 
at  l'Hotel  La  Vrillicre.  This  building  now  forms 
the  central  block  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

A  further  item  from  the  Jansen  Collections, 
'Chinese'  lacquer  panelling,  is  shown  on  page 
263.  This  panelling,  adds  Mr.  Mowbray,  came 
originally  from  19  Place  Vendome,  that  is  to 
say,  the  corner  forming  the  north-cast  angle  of 
the  Place,  one  of  the  first  mansions  built  there. 
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With  Parisian  Art  Dealers 


i.  'The  Fortune  Teller",  by 
J-B.  Pater,  French  School, 
1695-1736,  canvas  90  X 
69- 5  cm.  (Galerie  Pardo). 
h.  Portrait  ot"'Le  Normant 
du  Coudray',  by  J.  P.  Per- 
ronneau  (Jean  Cailleux). 
iii.  'The  Bohemian  with 
the  Mandoline',  by  Corot 
(Paul  Petrides).  iv.  Regence 
period  armchair  in  carved 
and  gilded  wood  (Ray- 
mond Kraemer).  v.  Jewel 
casket  belonging  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri,  in 
gilded  bronze,  with  Sevres 
plaques  painted  by  Made- 
moiselle Airace  Perlet 
(Roget  Imbert).  vi.  One  of 
a  pair  of  black  lacquer 
commodes,  formerly 
Turckheim  Collection,  a 
similar  piece  signed  Heri- 
court  being  in  the  Mar- 
quis de  Biron  sale  (June, 
1914)  (Seligmann  &  Cie). 
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Master  of  the  Cathedrals 

IT  seems  extraordinary  that  in  1954  the  works 
of  a  French  artist  of  great  distinction,  who 
died  sixteen  years  ago,  should  receive  their  first 
showing  in  London.  Yet  such  has  been  the  case: 
and  the  works  of  Pierre  Dumont,  which  were 
on  view  at  the  Redfern  Gallery,  aroused  the 
keenest  enthusiasm  amongst  both  critics  and 
public.  A  man  of  unstable  psychological  back- 
ground, whose  works  show  something  of  the 
fretted  visual  anxieties  which  distinguish  the 
genius  of  Van  Gogh,  he  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
after  having  attacked  his  mother.  Dumont  was 
an  artist  with  a  fixation.  To  him  the  cathedrals 
of  France,  and  especially  that  of  Rouen,  were 
imaginative  stimulants  of  the  highest  order.  He 
dwelt  on  them  time  and  time  again,  expressing 
in  rich,  fluent  impasto  the  smouldering  magic 
of  these  great  monuments  of  history.  It  is  said 


'La  Negresse  au  Madras  Rouge' :  Delacroix,  1824 
22J  x  9!  in. :  Lcfevre  Gallery,  Bruton  St.,  Lond. 


that  he  used  to  sleep  at  nights  on  the  porch  of 
the  cathedral  at  Rouen:  and  looking  at  some  of 
his  re-creations  of  it,  this  would  seem  more  than 
possible.  For,  though  at  a  superficial  glance  the 
cathedrals  are  white,  Dumont  realized  that  their 
multi-coloured  texture,  their  interplay  of  light 
and  shade,  their  mysterious  recesses  create  a 
lustrous  darkness  of  blues,  greens  and  greys. 
When  he  abandoned  this  theme  for  more  usual 
subjects,  Dumont's  genius  became  weak  and 
diffused.  His  landscapes  and  views  of  towns  and 
harbours  lack  all  the  magnificent  compulsion  of 
his  cathedral  paintings. 

Le  Tour  des  Ateliers 

EVERY  now  and  again  some  London  gal- 
lery owner  migrates  to  Paris,  and  returns 
with  the  artistic  spoils  of  Montparnasse  and 
Montmartre.  The  fruits  of  one  such  excursion 
were  recently  on  view  at  Arthur  Tooth's  in 
Bruton  Street.  Many  of  the  names  were  new  to 
the  average  English  gallery-goer,  but  all  showed 
a  sharp  clarity  of  apprehension,  and  a  sure  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  which  together  are  the  hall-marks 
of  French  culture.  The  inevitable  Buffet  was 
there,  the  spiky  skeletons  of  his  flowers  etching 
a  pattern  of  almost  Oriental  delicacy  against  the 
background  of  the  canvas;  Clave,  with  his  emo- 
tional transpositions  of  the  new  figure  styles 
first  invented  by  Picasso;  and  Terechkovitch, 
with  the  Bonnard-like  florescence  of  an  unre- 
pentant humanism.  But  the  main  bias  of  the  ex- 
hibition seemed  to  prove  that  amongst  the 
younger  French  painters  there  has  indeed  been  a 
strong  reaction  against  the  excesses  of  abstract 
formalism.  Rohner's  almost  academic  accuracy 
of  observation,  the  Courbet-like  plasticity  of 
Segovia's  Les  Poires,  and  the  looser  but  still  rec- 
ognizably realistic  clarity  of  Yves  Brayer  and 
Ganne,  all  point  to  the  birth  of  a  new  kind  of 
painterly  romanticism. 

Critics'  Choice 

THE  International  Association  of  Art  Critics 
is  one  of  the  latest  by-products  of  the  post- 
war world.  Last  year  the  British  branch  decided 
to  award  each  year  a  'Critics'  Prize',  which  should 
be  given  to  an  artist  of  promise  who  has  not  yet 
quite  made  the  grade,  and  yet  who  shows  signs 
of  achieving  a  status  beyond  the  merely  ama- 
teur. Last  year  the  award  was  made  to  Eduardo 
Paolozzi,  and  this  year  the  choice  fell  on  the 
young  Cornish  painter,  Peter  Lanyon.  The  pres- 
entation was  made,  on  behalf  of  the  critics,  by 
Mrs.  Butler,  wife  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  herself  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
Samuel  Courtauld.  Those  of  the  general  public 
who  had  not  previously  seen  the  work  of  Lan- 
yon, were  given  a  chance  of  doing  so  in  Marcli 
when  an  exhibition  of  his  works  was  staged  at 
Gimpel  Fils.  An  evocative,  romantic  artist, 
whose  imagination  has  been  nurtured  on  the 


by  Verms 

landscape  of  his  native  county,  Lanyon's  gifts 
are  evident,  and  he  seems  to  have  succeeded 
more  efficiently  than  most  in  arriving  at  a  work- 
able compromise  to  the  problem  of  realism  or 
abstraction.  It  is  good  to  see,  too,  that  he  is  no 
pastichenr  of  the  mannerisms  of  the  Paris  School. 

Patron  of  Poets  and  Painters 

THE  delicately  inquiring,  tactfully  inspiring 
spirit  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Marsh  achieved 
more  for  the  arts  of  our  time  than  did  many 
more  lavishly  endowed  patrons.  Last  year's  ex- 
hibition at  the  Tate  Gallery  revealed  his  prowess 
as  a  collector.  But  a  more  recent  display  at  the 
National  Book  League  shed  a  more  intimate 
light  on  the  workings  of  his  encouragement. 
Here  was  the  machinery  of  patronage  seen  in  its 
most  detailed  working.  Letters  from  artists, 
adorned  with  drawings,  with  verses,  stuff  of 
human  life,  a  treasure-house  for  the  future  his- 
torian or  aesthetic  commentator.  And  around 
the  walls  were  some  of  the  paintings  which 
Eddie  once  owned,  tributes  to  his  taste,  his 
sensibility  and  his  kindliness. 

Neoimpressionist 

ONE  of  the  most  engaging  characteristics 
of  the  creative  genius  is  its  continuous 
ability  to  do  the  right  thing  for  the  wrong 
reason.  Paul  Signac  was  one  of  the  most  original 
artistic  talents  of  the  late  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  friend  and  associate  of  Seurat,  the  two  of 
them  combined  to  create  a  style  of  painting 
which  they  dubbed  with  the  unfortunate  title 
of 'Neoimpressionism'.  Seurat's  works  are  well 
known  here,  thanks  mainly  to  La  Grande  Jatte  in 
the  Tate  Gallery.  But  Signac  has  been  curiously 
neglected,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  Marlbor- 
ough Fine  Art  in  Bond  Street  for  arranging  the 
first  one-man  exhibition  of  his  works  ever  to 
have  been  seen  in  London.  The  same  palette  as 
that  used  by  the  Impressionists,  an  optical  mix- 
ture of  colours,  divided  brush-strokes,  and  what 
he  himself  described  as  'a  methodical  and 
scientific  technique' — these  were  the  means 
whereby  Signac  set  about  achieving  what  he 
hoped  would  be  'a  maximum  of  luminosity,  of 
colour  intensity  and  of  harmony'  such  as  yet  had 
never  been  achieved.  Did  he  succeed?  Looking 
at  this  exhibition  one  would  be  inclined  almost 
to  say  that  he  did ;  for  some  of  the  works  on 
view  had  a  fierce  intensity  which  no  Impres- 
sionist could  have  achieved.  Others,  however, 
especially  the  larger  views  of  Constantinople 
and  the  like,  became  so  diffused  in  execution,  so 
romantic  in  conception,  that  they  verged  on  the 
kind  of  art  to  be  seen  in  the  artistic  teashops  of 
the  'twenties.  He  succeeded  in  spite  of  his 
theories,  and  his  best  work  (mainly  the  earliest) 
was  good  because  of  its  structural  dignity — Les 
Modistes,  for  example — and  not  because  of  its 
luminosity. 
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Cops  and  Connoisseurs 

FORGING  masterpieces  is  an  international 
occupation;  and  the  skilful  artist  who  is  pre- 
pared to  sign  works  with  names  other  than  his 
own  is,  in  1954,  apparently  assured  of  a  respectable 
income.  There  is  no  need  even  to  go  to  the  in- 
genious lengths  of  a  Van  Meergeren.  A  Braque 
or  a  Picasso  may  sell  for  several  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  may  easily  be  concocted,  either 
from  disparate  elements  of  other  paintings,  or  by- 
transferring  from  one  medium  to  another  al- 
ready authenticated  works.  Nor  is  the  eye  of  the 
connoisseur  always  keen  enough  to  detect  such 
felonies;  even  the  artist  himself  may  well  forget 
the  works  which  have  issued  from  his  studio. 
Recently,  however,  there  have  been  two  exhibi- 
tions which  show  that  the  law  is  as  attentive  to 
these  things  as  the  most  enthusiastic  amateur, 
and  visitors  to  either  the  Wildenstein  exhibition 
of  fakes  in  New  York,  or  the  more  directly 
scientific  show  organized  by  the  Paris  police, 
must  have  been  impressed  by  the  accuracy  of 
scholarship  achieved  by  infra-red  rays,  sodium 
lighting  and  other  ingenious  mechanisms.  But  it 
is  comforting  to  know  that  neither  we,  nor  the 
curators  of  our  art  galleries,  are  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  unscrupulous. 

Britain  at  the  Biennale 

BOARDING  a  vaporetto  just  outside  the 
Doge's  Palace,  the  visitor  to  Venice  in 
June  will  be  swept  past  the  isle  of  San  Giorgio, 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  lagoon.  But  before  he 
can  glimpse  the  Adriatic,  he  will  be  deposited  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Gardens,  where  the  contem- 
porary art  of  the  world  will  be  collected  for 
this  year's  Biennale.  It  is  a  surprising  tribute  to 
the  vitality  of  the  Most  Serene  Republic,  that  in 
this  stronghold  of  European  culture  should  be 
held  what  is  still  the  most  important  art  exhibi- 
tion of  our  own  time.  Scattered  throughout  the 
gardens  are  numerous  national  houses  and 
pavilions,  at  which  the  nations  of  the  world  dis- 
play their  current  cultural  achievements.  The 
British  pavilion  is  in  a  commanding  position, 
and  has  the  added  advantage  of  maintaining  the 
local  police  station  in  its  vaults.  National  com- 
mittees chose  what  artists  should  represent  the 
various  countries,  and  this  year  Britain  is  to  be 
represented  by  three  artists  of  widely  divergent 
outlooks:  Francis  Bacon,  a  master  of  the  mac- 
abre, whose  grisly  Popes  and  headless  horrors 
are  painted  with  a  loving  care  and  conscious 
skill;  Lucien  Freud,  who  combines  the  meticu- 
lous realism  of  a  Pre-Raphaelite  with  a  kind  of 
nervous  intensity  which  borders  on  the  hyster- 
ical; and  Ben  Nicholson,  son  of  a  famous  father, 
and  himself  an  avowed  abstractionist,  who  man- 
ages to  dilute  the  quest  for  pure  form  with  a 
certain  humanistic  sensibility. 

A  Contrast  in  Styles 

OU  RS  is  one  of  the  few  ages  in  the  history 
of  art  when  it  has  been  possible  for  artists 
to  be  good  in  so  many  different  ways.  A  recent 
demonstration  of  this  diversity  of  excellence 
was  afforded  by  two  exhibitions  at  the  O'Hana 
Gallery.  One  of  London's  more  picturesque 
galleries — the  two  exhibition  rooms  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  kind  of  patio — it  usually 


proffers  a  wide  selection  of  excellencies  ranging 
from  works  by  Renoir  and  by  Toulouse-Lautrec 
to  paintings  by  contemporary  artists.  It  was  two 
of  these  latter  who  offered  the  most  piquant 
contrasts.  Johanan  Simon  is  an  artist  from 
Israel,  who  has  had  a  considerable  success  in 
America.  Taking  the  structural  syntax  of  the 
Cubists,  he  has  converted  it  into  a  language  of 
feeling  and  emotion  with  which  to  record  the 
life  in  the  settlements  of  Jordan  and  Bethesda. 
The  background  of  the  home  and  of  the  fields, 
the  struggle  with  a  harsh,  unyielding  soil,  and 
the  joys  of  a  strenuous  bucolic  life,  shot  through 
with  the  mystery  and  traditions  of  an  ancient 
land:  these  are  his  favourite  themes.  Berea, 
however,  whose  paintings  succeeded  his,  is  an 
artist  of  quite  a  different  calibre.  His  style  is 
painterly  in  the  more  old-fashioned  sense  of  the 
word,  looking  rather  towards  the  simple  spon- 
taneity of  the  late  Impressionists,  and  like  the 
Impressionists  his  favourite  subjects  are  urbane 
ones.  Beautiful  women  glow  in  the  colourful 
depths  of  finely  worked  canvases,  sunshine 
dapples  the  lawns  of  Kensington,  and  every- 
where there  is  the  douceur  de  vivre. 

Manet  and  His  Circle 

ON E  of  the  happiest  developments  of  the 
post-war  years  has  been  the  conversion  of 
the  entente  cordiale  into  an  entente  culturclle.  The 
most  striking  example  of  this  is  the  appearance 
at  the  Tate  Gallery  of  an  impressive  selection  of 
paintings  from  the  Jeu  de  Paume,  which  is  a 
kind  of  branch  of  the  Louvre  dedicated  entirely 
to  the  works  of  the  Impressionists.  These  paint- 
ings are  mostly  connected  with  the  personality 
and  the  circle  of  Manet,  and  it  is  especially 
appropriate  that  it  should  take  place  at  the 
moment,  since  there  has  been  a  tendency  re- 
cently, especially  amongst  younger  people,  to 
belittle  Manet's  achievement.  This  is  all  the 
more  unforgivable  in  that  London  is  especially 


'Cathedrale  de  Beauvais'  :  By  Pierre  Du- 
mont  :  Redfern  Gallery,  Cork  St.,  London 

rich  in  important  works  by  the  master:  The  Bar 
at  the  Folic s-Bergere,  the  alternative  version  of  Le 
Dejeuner  sur  VHerbe,  and  the  fragments  from  the 
Shooting  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  for  in- 
stance. Now  to  these  have  been  joined  such  im- 
portant pieces  as  the  portrait  of  Lola  de  Valence, 
and  La  Dame  aux  cventails.What  emerges  from  a 
perusal  of  these  masterpieces  is  that,  above  all 
else,  Manet  was  a  dynamic  painter,  whose  style 
showed  a  marked  evolution  from  the  rather 
tight  Velazquez-ridden  paintings  of  his  early 
life  to  the  free  lyrical  interpretation  of  the  por- 
trait of  Clemenceau  and  the  landscapes.  Looking 
at  Fantin-Latour's  V Atelier  des  Batignolles  one 
realizes  why  so  many  artists  of  his  generation 
were  prepared  to  render  homage  to  Manet  as 
the  inspirer  of  them  all. 


'La  Feinte  Resistance'  :  By  F.  Boucher  (1703-1770)  :  Jean  Cailleux,  136  Faubourg  St.-Honore,  Paris 
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International  Exhibition: 


from  June  to  September 
at  the  Palais  du  Louvre 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs 

THE  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  could 
have  had  no  more  energetic  rapporteur  general  and  vice-president  of  the 
organizing  committee  than  Monsieur  Jean  Cailleux.  And,  under  the 
presidency  of  Monsieur  Serge  Roche,  the  Congress  and  Exhibition  could  not 
have  been  more  appropriately  held  than  in  this  important  year,  which  com- 
memorates the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  entente  cordiale  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain.  In  addition  to  Great  Britain  and  France, 
associated  members  of  the  International  Confederation  from  Austria,  Belgium, 
U.S.A.,  Italy  and  Holland  will  be  represented  at  both  Congress  and  Exhibition. 

The  high  standard  set  by  the  works  of  art  which  will  be  seen  at  the  Palais  du 
Louvre  bears  striking  witness  to  the  vitality  and  high  academic  standards  of  the 
antique  trade  as  shown  by  member  countries  of  La  Confederation  Internationale 
des  Negociants  en  Oeuvres  d'Art.  This  important  display  will  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  illustrate  Monsieur  Cailleux's  precept  that  'Art  is  International'.  Free 
international  circulation  of  works  of  art,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  foremost  items  on 
the  agenda  for  discussion  at  the  Congress.  The  practical  problems  of  the  world's 
art  market,  and  the  movement  of  works  of  art,  are  as  important  for  international 
commerce  as  they  are  for  international  culture.  Art  must  be  international. 
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air  ot  Chelsea  Sporting  Groups  each  with  gold  anchor  mark,  c.  1760-65  (Delomosne,  London),  ii.  Portrait  by  Gainsborough 
vlariejean  Augustin  Vestris  (R.  A.  Lee,  London),  iii.  Old  Chinese  bottle-shaped  vase,  decorated  in  enamels  of  the  famille  rose 
uett,  London),  iv.  Pair  of  silver  candelabra  by  George  Wickes,  London,  173 1  (Lumley,  London),  v.  Gilt-bronze  clock  by 
3.  Baillon  decorated  with  Chantilly  porcelain  flowers  (Weiller,  Paris),  vi.  One  of  a  pair  of  candelabra  by  Matthew  Boulton 
m  a  design  by  Robert  Adam  (Blairman,  London),  vii.  Carved  oak  panelling,  painted  white  and  gold,  formerly  at  Place 
ndome  (Jansen,  Paris),  viii.  La  Sortie  de  VEcole  by  Honore  Daumier,  signed  (Daber,  Paris).  ix.Jeantie an  Jardiu,  Pontoise,  by 
sarro  (Roland,  Browse  &  Delbanco,  London),  x.  Ch'ien  Lung  spinach-green  jade  bowl  (Sparks,  London),  xi.  Silver-gilt  and 
'stal  double  cup.  Strasbourg,  c.  1550  (S.J.  Phillips,  London),  xii.  Louis  XVI  thermometer  in  gilt  and  silver  bronze  signed 
>rre  (Etienne  Lew,  Paris),  xiii.  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XIV  unicorns  in  carved  wood,  polvchromed  (Serge  Roche,  Paris). 
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i.  Place  du  Tertre,  Montmartre,  by  Utrillo  (Plaza  Gal- 
leries, New  York),  ii.  Louis  XV  bureau-plat,  56  in. 
w  ide,  signed  Genty  M.E.,  from  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
Collection  (Sotheby's),  hi.  American  silver  coffee- 
pot, o§  in.  high,  by  Nathaniel  Hurd,  Boston,  Mass., 
circa  1750,  with  arms  of  Mayor,  or  Mayer,  of  Jer- 
sey, C.I.  (Christie's),  iv.  Silver-gilt  ewer,  8  in.  high, 
weight  34  oz.  5  dwt.,  maker's  mark  R. M.  in  mono- 
grant,  1671,  from  R.  W.  Baird  Colin.  (Sotheby's). 


International 

v.  A  magnificent  Berlin  gold-mounted  snuff-box,  of  bombe  form,  decorated 
with  a  floral  design  of  diamonds  and  hardstones,  5  cm.  high,  made  to  order 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  From  Prince  Farouk  Collections  (Cairo),  vi.  Apple- 
green  fluted  coffee-pot  and  pyriform  mug,  both  c.  1770,  from  Marcel  Stie- 
glitz  Collection  of  Dr.  Wall  Worcester  (Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  New  York), 
vii.  New  England  mahogany  block-front  chest  of  drawers,  c.  1760,  included 
in  sale  of  Blair  estate  and  acquired  by  Horton  Galleries,  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee: Dimensions,  3 if  in.  high,  36  in.  long  (Parke-Bernet,  New  York). 
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Sale-room 


viii.  Jan  Brueghel  (i  568-1625)  :  Tulips,  roses,  iris  and  other 
flowers  hi  a  pottery  vase  with  metal  foot  on  a  ledge,  on  panel, 
2sh  X  19*  in.  (Christie's),  ix.  Meissen  porcelain  statuette  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  with  Negro  attendant,  on  a 
plinth  encrusted  with  gilt  flowers,  by  J.  J.  Kaendler,  c.  1742, 
mounted  on  a  Louis  XV  ormolu  base,  11  in.  high  :  From  the 
Claude  Leigh  Collection  and  from  the  collection  (Christie's, 
1947)  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  (Christie's). 
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x.  The  Holy  Family,  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  a  drawing  in  pen-and-ink  and  wash, 
HtV  X  7J  in.  From  the  H.  S.  Reitlinger  Collection  (Sotheby's),  xi.  A  Louis  XV 
parquetry  commode,  53  in.  wide,  signed  E.  Doirat,  with  rouge  marble  top  and 
fitted  with  two  long  and  two  short  drawers.  From  the  Countess  Dudley  Collection 
(Phillips,  Son  &  Neale,  London — at  the  15,000th  sale  since  their  foundation  in 
1796).  xii.  Dr.  Wall  Worcester  scale  pink  bowl,  painted  with  figures  by  Donaldson, 
and  a  scale  blue  bowl  with  Chinese  figures,  each  circa  1770  (Parke-Beniet).  Dia- 
meter of  each  is  6  inches.  Each  in  Blair  sale  and  acquired  by  private  collectors. 
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Books  Reviewed 

Maurice  W.  Brockwell  replies  to  Professor  Panofsky 


EARLY  NETHERLANDISH  PAINTING: 

By  Erwin  Panofsky:  2  Vols.,  573  pages,  334 
plates:  (Boston:  Harvard  University  Press. 
$35.00.  London:  Cumberlege.  £11  us.  net) 

A FORMIDABLE  task  awaits  the  reviewer 
of  this  comprehensive  work,  which  covers 
so  wide  a  field  that  it  must  have  been  long  in 
preparation.  It  is  designed  both  to  satisfy  the 
penetrating  scholar  and  to  excite  the  interest  of 
the  general  reader.  The  latter  may  primarily  de- 
mand a  brief  survey  of  the  historic  background. 

When  Philip  II  of  Spain — having  succeeded  to 
the  Burgundian  dominions  and  become  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  at 
Ghent,  in  July,  1559— convened  the  Twenty- 
third  Chapter  of  that  Order  in  a  resplendent 
chapel,  that  of  the  Vydt  and  Borluut  family, 
Lucas  de  Heere,  a  man  of  no  great  attainments 
either  as  a  poet  or  as  a  painter,  was  helping  his 
father  to  construct  a  rood-screen  and  was  him- 
self at  work  on  insignificant  decorative  paintings 
in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  John.  He  was 
also  setting  up  a  school  of  local  painters  which, 
like  his  own  fortunes,  soon  languished.  Other- 
wise the  omens  were  favourable.  Why  not  claim 
that  Ghent  had  been  the  cradle  of  art  in  the 
South  Netherlands,  he  may  have  thought. 
Possibly  for  that  reason  he  composed  and 
affixed  prominently  in  this  chapel  an  extrava- 
gant but  historically  inaccurate  Ode  in  praise  of 
The  Adoration  of  The  Lamb.  By  flattery  he  would 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  illustrious  Monarch 
and  his  august  courtiers  during  their  short  visit. 
For  his  own  professional  advancement  he 
thought  fit  to  invent  a  local  legend  about  a  mys- 
terious 'Hubert  van  Eyck'.  Anyhow,  it  might 
last  for  his  lifetime.  It  would  not  occur  to  him 
that,  once  launched,  this  scheme  would  mislead 
the  world  for  three  hundred  and  ninety  years. 
That  era  collapsed  calamitously,  when,  30th 
October,  195 1 ,  the  cleaning  was  concluded. 
Then  was  to  begin  the  preparation  of  the  Final 
Report  issued  unanimously  by  the  International 
Committee  for  the  Belgian  Government 
through  Professor  P.  Coremans.  The  com- 
mittee declared  that  they  were  'unable  to  dis- 
cover in  or  under  the  paint  of  the  retable  any 
trace  of  the  hand  of  any  second  great  master'. 
As  nobody  had  discovered  any  claim  of  the 
former  domicile  in  Ghent  of  'Hubert' — referred 
to  as  Tenigmatique  Hubert'  in  both  the  Interim 
and  the  Final  Reports — it  was  manifest  that  that 
ignoto  had  never  set  foot  on  earth.  Indeed,  for 
twenty  years  it  has  been  strongly  contended 
(The  Connoisseur,  August,  1933)  that  'to-day 
"Hubert  van  Eyck"  is  dead:  Jan  van  Eyck  comes 
into  his  own'. 

The  American  professor,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  a  confirmed  'Hubertist',  had  not  thought 
fit  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  abandon  his  early 
partisan  prejudices,  and  that  all  the  more  regret- 


tably as  his  book  is  an  encyclopaedic  production 
of  well-marshalled  facts  and  sound  critical 
judgements  regarding  innumerable  pictures  in 
many  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  his  continuous 
comment,  intended  to  intensify  our  admiration 
of  the  really  negligible  'Hubert',  becomes  some- 
what boresome. 

In  1938  the  author  wrote  that  he  'assigned  the 
two  lower  thirds  of  the  Polyptych  to  Hubert, 
and  the  upper  section  to  Jan'.  All  the  panels  were, 
one  thinks,  the  work  of  Jan  at  various  stages  be- 
tween his  departure  from  The  Hague  in  May, 
1425,  and  November,  1433,  when  the  altar- 
piece  was  first  mentioned  in  the  archives,  as  we 
lately  learnt.  Our  author  goes  on  to  say  (page 
222)  that  'from  the  inscription  on  the  altar- 
piece  we  know[!]  that  it  was  Hubert  who  'be- 
gan' and  Jan  his  brother  who  'completed'  it'. 
That  is  only  what  the  mendacious  quatrain  pre- 
tended to  say.  And  that  is  but  an  echo  of  an  old- 
time  misconception  recently  and  officially  cast 
to  the  winds.  The  professor's  persistent  loyalty 
to  an  exploded  myth  obliges  him  to  try  mys- 
teriously to  get  round  the  Award  issued  in  two 
Official  Reports.  It,  therefore,  seems  needless  to 
have  provided  the  student  with  seventy  pages 
in  Chapter  VIII  entitled  'Hubert  and/or  Jan  van 
Eyck'. 

Equally  startling  is  the  author's  admission 
that  'when  the  Final  Report  appears,  all  pre- 
vious writers,  including  myself,  will  have  to  re- 
vise their  positions  on  more  than  one  point' ;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  nothing  short  of  a  personal 
communication  from  either  Hubert  or  Jan  van 
Eyck  will  convince  me  that  the  Ghent  altar- 
piece  was  'planned  as  it  is  now'  (page  443).  (Few 
would  to-day  suggest  that  it  was.) 

How  did  the  author  ascertain  that  unpleasant 
possibility?  If  provided  with  reliable  informa- 
tion in  advance  of  the  Report,  would  he  not  in 
reason  be  expected  to  revise  his  original  text 
accordingly?  Possibly,  when  lecturing  at  Prince- 
ton on  12th  April,  1953,  Professor  Coremans 
communicated  some  significant  ideas?  One 
wonders  at  the  author's  reluctance  to  jettison 
'Hubert';  it  need  hardly  have  been  out  of  com- 
passion. Would  a  reader  of  a  book  of  this 
authority  and  dimension  expect  to  encounter  an 
array  of  detail  that  had  already  passed  into 
oblivion  ? 

One  may  well  dissent  from  the  author's  opin- 
ion on  the  identification  of  the  three  portraits  by 
Jan  van  Eyck  in  the  National  Gallery.  His  view 
that  the  elusive  Timotheos  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  musician  Gilles  Binchois  is  too  hypo- 
thetical. That  question  may  arise  later. 

In  a  book  on  The  Pseudo-Arnolfini  Portrait,  the 
present  reviewer  two  years  ago  sought  to  prove 
that  that  double  portrait  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  a  marriage  scene.  That  couple  had  by  1434 
been  married  some  nineteen  years  and  had  al- 
ready had  some  seven  of  their  ten  children. 


Again,  the  couple  portrayed  are  not  members 
of  the  Arnolfini  and  Cenami  families  of  Lucca. 
Indeed,  they  have  Netherlandish  features  and 
costume.  Our  author,  unable  to  admit  the  ob- 
vious, seeks  to  uphold  that  'if  Giovanni  Amol- 
fini's  Flemish  costume  were  a  valid  argument 
against  his  Italian  origin,  we  should  be  forced  to 
rechristen  all  the  Portinaris  and  Baroncellis  who, 
when  portrayed  in  Flanders  and  by  Flemings, 
may  also  strike  Mr.  Brockwell  as  aborigines' 
(page  439).  That  is  too  sweeping  a  generaliza- 
tion and  beside  the  point. 

The  man,  if  Arnolfini,  would  then  be  only 
thirty-two  years  of  age.  But  Jan  van  Eyck,  the 
man  represented,  was  forty-four  years  of  age  in 
1434,  and  looks  it.  Yet  this  treasure,  wrongly 
catalogued  since  1862,  and  since  March,  1934, 
wrongly  reputed,  as  one  thinks,  on  the  advice 
of  the  American  professor  to  be  seen  in  A  Nup- 
tial Chamber,  does  not  reveal  Arnolfini.  No 
Arnolfini  portraits  of  that  era  exist. 

The  present  reviewer  claims  that  there  were 
originally  two  versions  of  the  (miscalled)  Arnol- 
fini Double  Portrait;  that  one  was  taken  to  Spain 
by  Mary,  Dowager  Queen  of  Hungary,  in  1566, 
and  perished  in  one  of  several  royal  palace  fires 
about  1789;  but  that  the  other,  found  in  a  house 
in  Brussels  in  1815,  passed  to  the  British  nation 
in  1842  under  the  correct  but  vague  title  of  A 
Flemish  Gentleman  and  a  Lady.  The  professor, 
becoming  discourteous,  holds  that  the  present 
reviewer — 

'proceeds  to  accuse  all  those  who  refer  to 
Picture  A  as  "A"  of  "confusing"  it  with  X — 
a  neat  variation  on  the  old  Megarian  paralog- 
ism. "Have  you  lost  your  eyes?"  asks  the 
logician.  "No."  "So  you  have  your  eyes?" 
"Yes."  "Have  your  lost  your  ears?"  "No." 
"So  you  have  your  ears?"  "Yes."  "Have  you 
lost  your  horns?"  "No."  "So  you  have  your 
horns?"  Moreover,  Mr.  Brockwell  is  unable 
to  explain  either  the  famous  inscription  Jo- 
hannes de  Eyck  fuit  hie  .  .  .  Mr.  Brockwell  has 
failed  to  prove  that  any  of  Giovanni  Arnol- 
fini's  and  Jeanne  Cenami's  relatives  were  alive 
and  on  hand  at  Bruges  in  1434.  .  .  .  The  Lon- 
don panel  shows  no  traces  of  the  shutters, 
allegedly  emblazoned  with  the  Guevara  arms 
which  protected  the  Arnolfini  portrait.' 

I,  in  fact,  paraphrased  that  inscription  (page 
117): 

'This  was  the  principal  room  in  the  house 
hypothecated  by  Jan  van  Melanen  until  1432 
but  in  1430  sold  by  him  to  Jan  van  Eyck 
who  paid  the  annual  rent  of  30  shillings  for 
it  at  midsummer  1432.  The  painter  paid  that 
annual  rent  until  his  death  in  July,  1441. 

One  long  ago  there  pointed  out  that  'the 
shutters,  the  coat  of  arms  and  the  motto  of  Don 
Diego  de  Guevara'  were  painted  on  the  version 
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that  w  ent  to  Spain,  and  not  on  that  in  the  Na- 
l  tional  Gallery;  the  words  were  not  to  identify 
the  persons  portrayed  but  to  mark  the  ownership 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  panel  on  the  occas- 
I  ion  of  its  travel.  Weale  in  1908  (page  73) 
j  caused  the  confusion  and  everyone,  including 
I  the  Princeton  professor,  continues  to  follow  him . 

Again,  so  far  from  tailing  to  indicate  the  pre- 
1  sumptive  relatives  at  Bruges  in  1434 — a  detail  of 
no  importance  whatever — the  present  reviewer 
gave  a  skeleton  family  tree  of  eleven  genera- 
tions from  1080  down  to  the  death  of  Giovanni 
Arnolhni,  nth  September,  1472,  and  of  his 
widow  Giovaima  (nee  Cenami)  without  issue, 
13th  October,  1480.  The  double  portrait  has  no 
connexion  with  Giovanm  and  Giovanna,  but 
represents  Jan  van  Eyck  and  his  wife,  Margaret. 
Countless  writers  for  ninety  years  had  unwisely 
imagined  that  Giovanna 's  pose  indicated  not 
the  fashionable,  if  awkward,  stance  of  the  period 
but  her  state  of  advancing  grossesse.  One  Italian 
historian,  misled  by  the  official  title  and  des- 
cription, volunteered  that  the  right-hand  gesture 
of  her  husband  Giovanni  seemed  betiedire  il  frutto 
de  ventro  suo — in  this  Nuptial  Chamber  (!),  of 
course — in  anticipation  of  a  happy  birth  some 
weeks  later! 

'Delighted  to  find  himself  in  agreement  with 
Professor  Meiss  also  in  most  other  respects' 
(page  437),  Professor  Panofsky  discusses  the  Man 
in  a  Red  Turban  (No.  222),  which  'he  is  inclined 
to  accept  as  a  self-portrait.  Jan  van  Eyck  may 
have  chosen  his  wife  for  analogy  rather  than 
complementarity'  (page  198).  Weale  went  so 
far  as  to  identify  the  Man  in  a  Turban  as  prob- 
ably Jan  van  Eyck's  father-in-law,  because  of 
recurrence  of  features  in  families.  But  that  is  a 
purely  speculative  opinion,  as  we  do  not  know 
the  maiden  name  of  Margaret;  there  seems 
to  be  a  missing  link  somewhere.  It  is  held  by 
some  that  the  inscription  Colkctione  Arundclia(na) 
identifies  it  with  a  portrait  taken  abroad  by  the 
Earl,  who  died  at  Padua  in  1646.  One  disbelieves 
in  any  identification  of  it,  even  though  on  the 
back  is  the  very  late  inscription :  Ritratto  di  Gio. 
Van  Eyck.  Inspection  of  Delegates  Precesses  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  London,  leads  one  to 
agree  with  Miss  Harvey,  who  discovered  the 
record  and  described  it  as  'the  work  of  a  tran- 
scriber probably  ill-acquainted  with  the  Italian 
language  in  which  it  is  drawn  up.  .  .  .  The  In- 
ventory was  hastily  put  together'. 

Any  self-portrait  must  be  tested  by  close  com- 
parison with  the  Portrait  of  the  Great  Artist,  by 
Jan  van  Eyck,  at  Alton  Towers  until  1857,  ac- 
quired with  that  title  by  the  Berlin  Gallery  in 
1886,  but  mistakenly  renamed  'Arnolfini'  be- 
cause of  its  obvious  analogy  with  the  still  mis- 
called Arnolfini  at  Trafalgar  Square.  Were  two 
self-portraits,  with  the  low  facial  angle,  the 
prominent  jaw,  the  snouty  nose  and  general 
ugliness  ever  more  alike,  and  more  dissimilar 
from  The  Alan  in  the  Turban '-. 

When  the  unidentified  Portrait  of  Baudouin  de 
Lannoy  emerged  in  1900  from  the  collection  of 
the  Coccapani-Imperiale  (Spezzano)  family  at 
Modena,  and  had  been  unsuccessfully  offered  to 
the  National  Gallery  during  the  long  Director- 
ship of  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  as  a  work  by  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  it  was  submitted  to  Weale.  He 


quickly  recognized  it  as  the  long-lost  portrait  of 
Baudouin,  Lord  of  Molembaix,  who  had  gone 
on  the  diplomatic  mission  in  1428  to  Portugal 
together  with  Jan  van  Eyck,  who  was  to  paint  a 
portrait  of  La  Belle  Portugaloise,  destined  to 
become  the  third  wife  of  Philippe-le-Bon. 
Weale  at  Lille  found  documentary  proof  that  in 
1427  a  robe  of  material  similar  to  that  seen  in  the 
portrait  had  been  supplied  for  £179  8s.  at  the 
expense  of  the  Duke  to  de  Lannoy,  created  10th 
January,  1430,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  the  collar  being  handed  to  him 
at  Dijon,  30th  November,  143 1.  Weale  be- 
lieved, and  in  our  view  correctly,  that  the  Collar 
of  the  Order  had  eventually  been  superimposed 
by  Jan  van  Eyck  on  the  cloak  subsequent  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  painting  of  the  picture  which 
Weale  dated  in  1435.  (An  analogous  treatment 
was  occasionally  seen  in  the  addition  of  the 
peer's  robes  of  an  Englishman  over  his  simple 
civilian  dress.)  The  Baudouin  de  Lannoy  without 
delay  was  bought  by  the  Berlin  Gallery.  In  the 
considered  opinion  of  Professor  Panofsky  this 
portrait  was  painted  at  the  end  of  143 1. 

We  readily  concur  in  the  statement  that  the 
town  of  Flemalle  'did  not  possess  an  Abbey,  and 
that  consequently  the  provenance  of  the  three 
Frankfort  panels  from  Flemalle  is  not  supported 
by  any  documentary  evidence'  (page  424).  Nor 
did  the  little  town  on  the  Meuse,  a  mere  village 
a  century  ago,  possess  a  school  of  painters.  The 
pictures  since  1848  at  Frankfort  had  formerly 
been  on  a  mythical  site  ludicrously  rendered 
'Falin'.  By  a  mauvaise  lecture  the  word  'Falin' 
had  crept  in.  Actually,  it  was  Eslau,  near  Sedan: 
and  the  so-called  Flemalle  paintings  at  Frank- 
fort had  been  stolen  from  the  once  well-known 
Abbey  at  Eslau  (The  Connoisseur,  Sept.,  1953). 

Is  it  really  clear  that  'Robert  Campin  was 
identical  with  the  Master  of  Flemalle'  (page 
155)?  M.  Renders  seems  to  have  proved  that 
works  by  this  Flemalle  Master  are  the  early 
achievements  of  Roger  van  der  Wcyden.  At 
Burlington  House  recently  we  might  have 
learnt  to  distinguish  the  hand  of  each  painter 
alongside  that  of  other  much-debated  artists. 
Some  of  these  panels  are  of  not  very  high  grade. 

Aside  from  this  excellent  and  scholarly  pres- 
entation of  art  in  the  South  Netherlands,  it  is 
comforting  to  come  upon  a  recital  of  the  latest 
criticisms  on  the  Wilton  diptych  of  Richard  II. 
purchased  out  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  col- 
lection by  the  National  Gallery,  London,  in 
1929  for  £90,000,  where  it  is  still  described 
wrongly  as  a  work  of  the  French  School.  The 
author  convincingly  remarks  that  'from  the 
Anglicization  of  both  the  Flemish  and  the 
French  traditions  resulted  this  much  debated 
diptych'  (page  118). 

Every  reader  may  not  subscribe  to  some  of 
the  theories  here  revolving  round  one  who 
existed  only  in  nubibus.  He  may  reflect  that  a  not 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  this  remarkable 
book  has  been  sacrificed  to  one  man's  foibles. 
As  one  critic  has  remarked  about  le  faux  frere, 
cette  erreur  etant  passe  a  Vetat  de  dognie  has  given 
birth  to  limitless  misunderstanding,  through 
successive  centuries.  That  era  has  now-  passed. 
On  ne  tient  plus  pour  certaine  la  date,  6  max  1942, 
continue   dans   le   chronogramme  cache  dans  le 


'La  Peste  a  Rome'  (fol.  73  v.)  PI.  xlvii  :  Reduced 
from  'Les  Belles  Heures  de  Jean  de  France,  Due 
de  Berry',  by  Jean  Porcher  :  Bibliotheque  Nat. 

dernier  vers  du  quatrain  peint  sur  Vexterieur  du 
cadre  du  celebre  retable  de  Gand.  Mais  jusquen 
1933  cette  date  etait  acceptee  comme  etant  la  preuve 
que  le  tableau  await  ete  commence  par  Hubert  van 
Eyck  et  acheve  par  son  frere  Jan  van  Eyck. 

Le  quatrain  en  question  prit  naissance  en  juillet 
1539  lorsque  le  poete  peintre  Lucas  de  Heere,  dans  un 
but  de  gain  professioimel,  composa  tine  ode  a  Veloge 
de  V Adoration  de  VAgneau,  et  en  attacha  une  copie 
au  mur  de  la  chapelle  du  donateur,  Josse  Vydt. 

Les  details  depourvus  de  valeur  historique  con- 
tenue  dans  cette  ode  ont  servi  pour  le  quatrain  peint 
sur  le  cadre  vers  1616.  Huit  ans  plus  tard  on  Va  in- 
tentionnellcment  et  offciellement  oblitere.  L'enduit 
s'etant  ecaille  par  endroits  vers  1823,  le  Directeur  de 
la  Galerie  Berlin  a  remis  a  jour  le  quatrain  et  a  tres 
vite  proclaim,  sans  souci  de  verite,  quil  avait  resolu 
la  probleme  I  'an  Eyck. 

Weale  a  decouvert  dans  les  archives  de  la  Ville  de 
Gand  une  note  disant  que  'en  1423  Meester  Luber- 
echt  avait  fait  deux  dessins  pour  les  magistrals  de 
Gand  pour  une  somme  de  six  escalins\  II  a  impru- 
demment  identifie  ce  Luberecht  avec  le  personnage 
legendaire  de  Hubert  Van  Eyck.  Cette  fausse  con- 
clusion jut  acceptee  par  tons  les  Directcurs  de  Musees 
et  critiques  d'art  jusquen  1933  lorsque  M.E.  Ren- 
ders de  Bruges,  ay  ant  redecouvert  les  manuscrits  du  1 7' 
siecle  de  Van  Hueme,  perdus  depuis  longtemps,  a 
demontrc  dans  son  Hire  Hubert  Van  Eyck:  Per- 
sonnage de  Legende  que  ce  Hubert  ci-dessus  mcn- 
tionne  n'avait  jamais  existe.  C'etait  un  mythe. 

Un  collaborates  au  Larousse  du  20e  Siecle, 
1947,  vol.  Ill,  page  379,  a  ete  un  des  premiers  a 
soutenir  que  'des  recherches  recentes  ont  permis 
d'etablir  que  le  role  joue  par  Hubert  van  Eyck  dans 
cette  entreprise  et  son  existence  elle-meme  doivent 
etre  regardes  comme  une  legende  .  .  .  le  nom  de  Hu- 
bert van  Eyck,  a  I'origine,  ne  se  rencontre  nulle  part.' 

Un  rapport  officiel  sur  la  restauration  recente  du 
retable  a  determine  la  conclusion  finale:  'Nous  avons 
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scrute  la  peinture,  en  surface  et  en  profondeur,  pour  y 
decouvrir  la  main  d'un  second  grand  maitre,  mais  en 
vain.' 

D'autres  personnalites  beiges  et  francaises  qui 
s'interessent  a  la  question  avaient  deja  declare  que 
'Hubert  van  Eyck'  etait  une  ombre.  II  convient  de 
noter  pourtant  que  le  Prqfesscur  Panofsky  dans  son 
excellent  livre  Early  Netherlandish  Painting,  tout 
recemment  public  et  dont  la  critique  est  dounee  ci- 
dessus,  s'est  refuse  a  abandonner  'Hubert'  et,  etant  tin 
'Hubcrtiste'  a  outrancc,  a  souscrit  a  cctte  idee  desuetc. 

LES  BELLES  HEURES  DE  JEAN  DE 
FRANCE,  DUC  DE  BERRY:  Introduc- 
tion by  Jean  Porcher:  (Paris:  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  1953.  4,500  F.  francs) 

WHEN,  during  the  last  war,  Baron  Maur- 
ice de  Rothschild  entrusted  the  Belles 
Hemes  to  the  care  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
he  gave  Monsieur  Jean  Porcher,  Conservateur 
du  Cabinet  des  Manuscrits,  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  was  not  slow  to  seize,  of  making 
a  detailed  study  of  that  superbly  illuminated 
manuscript.  Although  the  illuminations  had  been 
noted  in  1879  by  Leopold  Delisle  as  a  Book  of 
Hours  executed  for  Duke  Jean  de  Berry,  and 
they  had  been  recognized  in  1906  by  Count 
Paul  Durrieu  as  the  work  of  the  illuminators  of 
the  Tres  Riches  Heures,  now  preserved  in  the 
Musee  Conde,  at  Chantilly,  the  Belles  Heures 
had  excited  comparatively  little  attention  from 
art  historians  and  no  one  had  attempted  either  to 
make  a  consistent  study  of  the  chronology  of  the 
work  of  the  Limbourg  brothers  or  to  range 
their  work  within  the  history  of  French  mediae- 
val painting. 

The  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  by 
Monsieur  Jean  Porcher,  and  art  historians  are 
greatly  indebted  to  him  and  to  Monsieur  de 
Rothschild  for  making  available  a  complete  re- 
production of  the  illuminations.  This  alone  is  an 
important  step,  but  the  author's  introduction — 
with  its  convincing  dating  of  the  illuminations 
to  about  1410,  with  its  study  of  the  precursors 
and  successors  to  the  Limbourg  brothers,  and 
with  the  light  thrown  on  the  taste  and  patronage 
of  Duke  Jean  de  Berry — makes  a  considerable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  fifteenth-century 
art  in  France.  Perhaps  not  everyone  will  agree 
to  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  author  on  the 
School  of  Paris  as  the  major  formative  influence 
on  the  art  of  Paul  de  Limbourg,  nor  will  he  be 
convinced  that  the  Cour  Celeste  in  Bibl.  nat.  fr. 
414,  in  spite  of  its  apparently  early  date  before 
3rd  January,  1405  (N.S.),  is  necessarily  the 
model  for  that  in  the  Belles  Heures,  or  is  indeed 
an  early  work  of  Paul  himself.  Perhaps  not 
everyone  will  subscribe  readily  to  the  interesting 
suggestion  that  there  were  enough  Italian  paint- 
ings in  the  Duke's  collection  to  account  for  the 
Italianate  style  of  the  Belles  Heures  without  the 
necessity  of  supposing  that  Paul  de  Limbourg 
made  two  journeys  to  Italy — one  journey  be- 
fore 1410  and  the  illumination  of  the  Belles 
Heures,  and  a  second  journey  in  1414  to  account 
for  the  echoes  of  Siena  (Taddco  di  Bartolo  and 
Ambrogio  Lorcnzctti)  and  of  Milan  (Michelino 
da  Besozzo)  in  the  Tres  Riches  Heures.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  paintings  in  the  Belles  Hemes 


seem  to  be  so  saturated  with  Italian  style — one 
might  be  reminded  of  early  Lorenzo  de  Monaco 
if  only  works  by  that  artist  could  be  dated  early 
enough — that  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  wondering  whether  the  supposed  relation- 
ship with  Jean  Malouel  is  valid,  and  whether 
the  three  brothers,  if  not  Italians  working  in 
France,  had  not  at  least  lived  some  time  in  Italy 
before  entering  the  service  of  the  Duke.  Apart 
from  considerations  of  style,  the  elongated 
eyes,  the  treatment  of  volumes  in  the  manner  of 
the  Giotteschi,  as  for  example  in  the  miniature 
of  the  Plague  at  Rome  (fol.  73c),  the  wide  ex- 
tension of  iconographical  themes  and  details 
suggest  an  acquaintance  with  Italian  church  dec- 
oration which  Duke  Jean  de  Berry's  collection 
of  paintings  could  scarcely  supply. 

Clearly  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  on 
the  art  of  the  Limbourg  brothers,  but  all  stu- 
dents of  fifteenth-century  painting  will  be 
grateful  to  Monsieur  Jean  Porcher  for  this  hand- 
some volume,  and  for  his  researches  which  have 
gone  to  make  so  stimulating  and  learned  an 
introduction  to  the  illuminations. — J.  B. 
PENDANT  la  derniere  guerre  M.  le  baron  Maurice  de 
Rothschild  a  consigne  les  Belles  Heures  a  la  Biblio- 
theque nationale  et,  par  consequent,  il  a  donne  a 
Monsieur  Jean  Porcher,  Conservateur  du  Cabinet 
des  Manuscrits,  unc  occasion  admirable  de  (aire  une 
examination  approfondie  sur  ces  superbes  enlumin- 
ures.  Des  1879  Leopold  Delisle  les  identifiait  avec 
un  des  livres  d'heures  executes  pour  le  due  Jean  de 
Berry,  et  en  iqo6  le  comte  Paul  Durrieu  montrait 
que  la  decoration  en  est  due  aux  enlumineurs  des 
Tres  Riches  Heures  conservees  aujourd'hui  an 
Musee  Conde,  a  Chantilly.  Quand-meme  les  pein- 
tures  stmt  a  pen  pres  ignores  des  historiens  de  Fart, 
et  personne  n'a  cherche  a  etablir  la  chronologic  de 
I'oeuvre  des  Limbourgs  ni  a  situer  cet  oeuvre  dans 
I'histoire  de  la  peinture  medievale  francaise. 

De  tels  problemes  Monsieur  Jean  Porcher  a  bien 
voulu  se  charger  et  les  historiens  de  I'art  sont  tres 
obliges  a  lux  et  a  Monsieur  de  Rothschild  pour  cette 
reproduction  integrate  des  enluminures.  Une  publica- 
tion si  complete  est  un  evenement,  mais  V introduc- 
tion de  Monsieur  Porcher  — avec  son  hypothese  sur 
une  date  pour  les  enluminures  vers  1410,  son  etude 
sur  les  precurseurs  et  les  suivants  des  freres  de  Lim- 
bourg, son  apercu  sur  le  gout  et  le  patronage  du  due 
Jean  de  Berry  —  contribue  appreciablement  a  I'his- 
toire de  la  peinture  du  quinzieme  siecle  en  France. 
C'est  bien  possible  que  les  etudiants  ne  soient  pas 
entierement  d'accord  avec  I'auteur  pour  sa  presenta- 
tion de  I'Ecole  de  Paris  comme  la  majeure  influence 
formative  sur  I'art  de  Paul  de  Limbourg;  ils  ne  scront 
guere  convaincus  que  la  Cour  Celeste  qui  se  trouve 
dans  Bibl.nat.  fr.  414,  ntalgre  sa  date  si  avancee  de  3 
Jan.  1405  (n.st.),  soit  obligatoirement  le  modele  de 
Vintage  des  Belles  Heures  ou  quelle  soit  un  oeuvre- 
de-jeunesse  de  Paul  lui-meme.  D'ailleurs,  il  est  diffi- 
cile d'accepter  I'hypothese  interessante  que  la  collec- 
tion du  due  Jean  de  Berry  contenait  un  nomine  ties 
tableaux  it  aliens,  avec  lesquels  un  contact  prolonge 
pourrait  rendre  compte  du  style  italien  de  Paul  de 
Limbourg  sans  supposer  un  premier  voyage  en  Italic. 
(Un  second  voyage,  en  1414,  nest  pas  conteste  en 
face  de  I'evidence  que  presente  les  Tres  Riches 
Heures  que  Paul  a  passe  par  Siene  et  Milan.)  Au 
fait,  les  peintures  des  Belles  Heures  semblent  etrc  si 
saturees  par  le  style  italien  — on  penserait  de  Lorenzo 


de  Monaco  si  les  oeuvres  de  ce  peintre  pourraient 
ttre  dates  suffisamment  d'avance  —  que  e'est  seduisani 
meme  de  douter  la  parente  supposee  avec  Jean  Ma- 
louel et  de  se  demander  que  les  trois  freres,  sinon  des 
itdliens  travailiant  en  France,  n  avaient  pas  passe 
quelque  temps  en  Italic  avant  leur  service  au  due.  A 
part  des  considerations  de  style  — les  yeux  allonges,  la 
jacture  des  volumes  a  la  manierc  des  Giotteschi,  voire 
la  Peste  de  Rome  (fol.  7jv.)  —  l'etendue  considerable 
des  themes  et  details  icottographiques  presuppose  unc 
connaissance  du  decor  des  egliscs  italiennes  que  la 
collection  du  due  Jean  tie  pourrait  guere  offrir. 

Certes,  le  dernier  mot  sur  I'art  des  freres  de  Liut- 
bcttrg  n  est  pas  encore  ecrit,  mais  tons  les  etudiants  de 
la  peinture  du  XV  siecle  scront  bien  reconnaissattts 
au  Monsieur  Jean  Porcher  de  ce  beau  livre  et  de  ses 
recherches  qui  ont  contribue  a  une  introduction  si 
savante  et  pleine  d'urgence. 

ART  &  ARCHITECTURE  IN  FRANCE, 

1500-1700:  By  Anthony  Blunt:  (Harmonds- 
worth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books.  4to.  299 
pp.  and  192  pis.  42s.  net) 

PROFESSOR  BLUNT'S  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture in  France,  1500-1700  is  the  first 
volume  in  the  Pelican  History  of  Art  to  deal  with 
a  Continental  country,  and  as  such  it  naturally 
awakens  comparisons  with  Professor  Water- 
house's  earlier  work  in  the  same  series  on  a  com- 
parable, if  slightly  longer,  period  of  English  art 
history.  Although  the  latter  omits  both  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  from  his  survey,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  his  task  was  the  more  difficult  one. 
The  very  conception  of  a  comprehensive  history 
of  art  depends  on  the  pre-existence  of  a  body  of 
research  which  can  be  condensed  and  inter- 
preted. The  study  of  English  art,  except  perhaps 
for  mediaeval  architecture,  has  been  sporadic, 
and  is  still  exceedingly  incomplete.  Large  parts 
of  even  so  familiar  a  period  as  the  English  Eight- 
eenth Century  still  remain  terra  incognita;  so 
that  much  of  Professor  Waterhouse's  book  was 
perforce  a  mere  catalogue  of  discrete  facts,  un- 
recorded elsewhere  and  compiled  from  his  own 
exceptionally  wide  acquaintance  with  English 
collections.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  if  the  time  is 
yet  ripe  for  the  production  of  a  large-scale  his- 
tory of  English  art  at  all. 

With  French  art,  however,  it  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter.  The  French  have  always  taken  the 
study  of  their  own  culture  very  seriously  and, 
at  any  rate  since  the  time  of  Lenoir  and  the 
Musee  des  Monuments  Francais,  French  Renais- 
sance art  has  been  under  continuous  investiga- 
tion. There  has,  however,  been  no  work  by  an 
English  author  on  this  fascinating  and  inscrut- 
able period,  which  witnessed  the  full  impact  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  on  French  art,  since  the 
appearance  of  Lady  Dilke's  Art  of  the  Renaissance 
in  France  in  1879.  In  the  intervening  period  there 
has  been  a  revolution  in  our  taste  as  well  as  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  period.  The  very  idea  of 
imitating  the  curiously  bastard  style  of  French 
sixteenth-century  chateaux,  so  dear  to  our 
fathers,  has  now  an  almost  Surrealist  suggestive- 
ness,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  again 
see  a  collector  paying  3,500  guineas  for  a  single 
candlestick  of  the  so-called  'Henri  II  ware',  as 
happened  at  the  Fountaine  sale  in  1884.  For 
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Palestinian  Art  (5th  Cent.  ?) :  'The  Voices  of  Silence,'  by  Ai  ker  &  Warburg,  Lond. 


Ladv  Dilke's  generation  Jehan  Cousin  was  a 
very  distinct  artistic  personality,  and  Jean 
Goujon  was  a  sculptor  to  whom  almost  any 
sixteenth-century  French  sculpture  of  a  classic- 
izing character  could  be  safely  assigned.  Yet  the 
most  recent  and  authoritative  French  writer 
asserts  that  almost  everything  written  from  the 
Seventeenth  Century  till  to-day  about  Cousin 
I  nest  .  .  .  qu'un  veritable  tissu  d'erreurs,  whilst  the 
celebrated  Diana  fountain  from  Anct,  the  most 
popular  and  characteristic  example  of  Goujon's 
sculpture  in  nineteenth-century  eyes,  is  now 
known  to  have  borne  his  name  only  since  the 
Revolution,  and  its  attribution  to  him  appears 
to  be  without  adequate  stylistic  support.  To 
find  an  author  for  this  haunting  work  is  ad- 
mittedly puzzling.  Professor  Blunt  hazards  an 
attribution  to  Germain  Pilon.  Ingenious  as  the 
suggestion  is,  Pilon  more  than  any  other  artist  of 
the  period  seems  to  have  clung  to  his  heritage 
from  Gothic  sculpture.  To  the  present  reviewer 
at  any  rate,  none  of  his  known  works  (not  even 
the  heart  monument  of  Henri  II)  is  as  classical 
as  the  Diane  d'Anet.  Moreover,  at  the  date  when 
this  masterpiece  was  completed,  Pilon  was 
barely  twenty. 

The  Seventeenth  Century,  too,  has  been  in- 
tensively studied  in  recent  years,  especially  the 
realistic  painters,  the  Le  Nains  and  their  follow- 
ers, and  the  Caravaggesques  like  La  Tour.  Most 
of  these  were  hardly  more  than  names  (some- 
times not  even  that)  to  French  art  historians  in 
the  last  century.  But  they  have  been  the  object 
of  continuous  and  fruitful  research  ever  since 
the  exhibition  of  Les  Peiutres  de  la  Realite  was 
first  planned  in  1920. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Professor  Blunt 
was  exactly  the  right  person  to  interpret  these 
two  rather  bewildering  periods  to  the  English 
reader.  An  architectural  historian  of  distinction 
(he  is  the  author  of  the  standard  work  on  Fran- 
cois Mansart),  he  is  widely  recognized  as  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  Poussin.  He  un- 
folds his  complex  story  with  ease  and  clarity, 
and  most  skilfully  relegates  the  peripheral  as- 
pects of  his  material  to  footnotes  packed  with  a 
wealth  of  informative  comment  on  the  more 
controversial  aspects  of  his  subject.  That  his 
pages  on  Poussin  and  Claude  are  quite  admirable 
of  their  kind  goes  without  saying.  Equally  not- 
able are  his  estimates  of  de  l'Orme,  Lescot  and 
Puget.  Indeed,  it  is  both  difficult  and  invidious 
to  signal  out  for  praise  particular  chapters  from 
so  excellent  a  whole;  though  the  final  chapter 
on  the  first  tentative  emergence  of  the  rococo 
from  the  style  Louis  XIV  at  the  very  end  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  is  a  particularly  happy 
example  of  the  lucid  exposition  of  a  subject 
which  has  hitherto  been  obscured  for  many 
by  its  anything-but-clcar  treatment  in  either 
French  or  American. 

In  a  passage  notable  for  its  balanced  fairness, 
Professor  Blunt  writes:  'LeBrun  produced  no 
single  work  which  one  is  tempted  to  linger  over, 
to  study  and  to  analyse,  but  in  creating  an  en- 
semble such  as  the  decoration  of  Versailles  he 
was  a  master'.  This  is  true  and  well  said,  but  it 
brings  forcibly  to  light  one  defect  inherent  in 
the  published  scheme  of  the  Pelican  History,  the 
decision  virtually  to  exclude  all  consideration 


of  the  industrial  arts  from  most  of  the  volumes 
on  Western  art.  The  art  of  Versailles  more  than 
most  styles  was  the  creation  of  all  the  arts 
together,  in  which  no  single  one  of  them 
played  a  paramount  role;  and  none  can  be 
signalled  out  for  special  emphasis  without  pre- 
senting an  unbalanced  picture.  It  is  true  Pro- 
fessor Blunt  devotes  a  couple  of  paragraphs  to 
the  furnishings  of  Versailles,  but  this  is  not  really- 
adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
fault,  however,  is  not  the  author's;  it  is  inherent 
in  the  editorial  plan  of  the  series. 

The  plates  have  one  error  which  will  doubtless 
be  corrected  in  subsequent  printings.  The  bust  of 
Louis  XIV  by  Coysevox  reproduced  in  Plate 
171  is  said  to  have  come  from  Versailles.  In 
fact,  it  is  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  and  its 
provenance  is  correctly  described  in  the  text. 
— F.  W. 

THE  VOICES  OF  SILENCE:  By  Andre 
Malraux:  (London:  Seeker  &  Warburg,  Ltd. 
£6  net) 

TO  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
man's  cultural  activities  there  come,  from 
time  to  time,  moments  of  black  depression. 
What  is  the  point  of  it  all  r  In  an  age  of  anxiety 
and  insecurity,  what  solace  do  we  offer  human- 
ity— or  ourselves — by  the  continuous  turning- 
over  of  other  men's  past  achievements?  To  what 
ultimate  goal  are  directed  all  those  minute  re- 
searches, those  ephemeral  estimations  of  ephem- 
eral exhibitions,  those  laboured  attempts  to  re- 
late the  outpourings  of  some  neurotic  personal- 
ity to  the  great  stream  of  history  ?  Now,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  art 
criticism,  we  have  been  presented  with  an 
answer.  The  Voices  of  Silence  is  to  the  artist,  the 
art  critic,  and  the  art  historian  what  Toynbee's 
The  Study  of  History  has  been  to  the  historian.  It 
introduces  a  new  dimension  into  art  criticism, 
and  translates  an  aesthetic  technique  into  a 
philosophy.  'Pitiful  indeed  may  seem  the  lot  of 
man,  whose  little  day  ends  in  a  black  night  of 
nothingness;  yet,  though  humanity  may  mean 
so  little  in  the  scheme  of  things,  it  is  weak, 


human  hands,  forever  delving  in  the  earth, 
which  bears  alike  the  traces  of  the  Aurignacian 
half-man,  half-brute,  and  those  of  the  death  of 
Empires — that  draw  forth  images  whose  aloof- 
ness or  communion  alike  bear  witness  to  the 
dignity  of  man:  no  manifestation  of  grandeur  is 
separable  from  that  which  upholds  it,  and  such 
is  Man's  prerogative.  All  other  forms  of  life  are 
subject,  uncreative,  flies  without  light.'  This  is 
not  the  usual  language  of  art  history  nor  of  art 
criticism,  but  it  is  a  typical  example  of  M.  Mal- 
raux' attitude  and  style,  and  also  an  indication 
of  the  felicity  of  Mr.  Stuart  Gilbert's  translation. 
Andre  Malraux  is  a  child  of  our  time;  he  has 
been  in  turn  soldier,  politician,  Communist  and 
de  Gaullist;  he  has  combined  thought  and  action 
in  proportions  which  few  men  achieve.  The 
Voices  of  Silence  is  a  book  of  some  quarter  of  a 
million  words.  It  has  been  sixteen  years  in  the 
writing.  In  this  English  edition  it  is  adorned  with 
fifteen  colour  illustrations  and  several  hundred 
others :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  portable  art  gallery,  com- 
plete with  its  own  commentary,  and  it  covers 
some  six  thousand  years  of  human  history.  But 
it  is  not  a  book  of  art  history,  nor  a  book  of  art 
criticism,  nor  a  book  of  aesthetics;  though  it 
combines  elements  of  all  three.  It  propounds 
more  problems  than  it  attempts  to  solve,  starts 
more  hares  than  it  could  ever  snare.  But  therein 
lie  its  main  value  and  importance.  More  com- 
pletely than  any  other  book  of  criticism  pub- 
lished in  this  century,  it  re-examines  the  very 
bases  of  our  understanding  of  the  arts,  and  whilst 
fighting  shy  of  the  absolutes  of  aesthetics,  probes 
deeply  into  the  mechanics  of  appreciation.  By 
combining  historical  perception  with  visual 
sensitivity,  M.  Malraux  comes  to  realize  that  art, 
as  we  understand  it  to-day,  is  an  invention  of 
our  own  time,  and  that  by  art  we  mostly  mean 
'museum  art'.  He  deals  profoundly,  too,  with 
the  vast  implications  of  reasonably  accurate 
colour  reproductions,  and  the  diffusion  of  art- 
istic knowledge  amongst  human  beings  all  over 
the  world.  This  is  a  difficult  book  (and  an  ex- 
pensive one),  but  nobody  to-day  who  honestly 
professes  an  interest  in  the  visual  arts  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  not  reading  it. — B.  D. 
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Legend  of  Ingres 


by  Bernard  Denvir 


FEW  men  can  have  contributed  more  to  the  total  sum  of  art-students' 
unhappiness  than  Jean-Auguste-Dominique  Ingres.  For  generations 
now  they  have  been  battered  into  insensibility  by  continuous  references 
to  his  remark  that  'drawing  is  the  probity  of  art'.  Divorced  from  its  con- 
text, this  must  have  been  responsible  for  more  phoney,  meretricious 
draughtsmanship  than  the  mind  can  bear  to  think  of.  For,  though  at 
times  he  may  have  seemed  to  be  one,  Ingres  was  not  a  fool;  and  having 
made  that  boutadc  he  went  on:  'to  draw  does  not  simply  mean  to  repro- 
duce contours;  drawing  does  not  consist  merely  of  line;  drawing  is  also 
expression,  the  inner  form,  the  plane,  modelling'. 

The  mere  fact,  however,  that  an  aphorism  such  as  this  could  achieve 
pedagogical  immortality  gives  some  clue  to  the  importance  of  the  man 
who  made  it;  for  few  artists  manage  to  wear  with  dignity  and  ease  the  robes 
of  a  sage:  and  none  has  ever  been  so  fruitfully  enigmatic.  Ingres  and  Dela- 
croix are  the  most  important  French  artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
without  their  achievement  Impressionism,  Fauveism,  Cubism,  Abstrac- 
tionism and  all  the  rest  would  never  have  happened.  Ingres  himself  lias 
been  claimed  as  the  progenitor  of  every  bit  of  artistic  pornography 
which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Salon  or  the  Royal  Academy  throughout 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  he  has  been  praised  as  their  favourite  artist 
by  characters  so  diverse  as  Degas  (who  had  a  fine  collection  of  his  works), 
Tonks  and  Picasso — who  owes  to  his  inspiration  the  famous  'double 
face'  which  to  many  is  so  typical  of  his  work.  Clearly,  then,  there  is  a 
problem  somewhere,  but  though  there  exists  in  English  a  plethora  of 
books  on  such  picturesque  characters  as  Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin,  Ingres 
has  been  resolutely  ignored.  Recently  an  American  translation  of  Walter 
Friedlaender's  From  David  to  Delacroix  was  made  available  in  England,  but 
the  light  that  this  publication  sheds  on  Ingres  pales  into  insignificance 
beside  that  afforded  by  Georges  Wildenstcin's  magnificent  Inqrcs 
(Phaidon  Press,  London,  £2  15s.). 

Students  of  art  history  will  already  be  acquainted  with  the  famous 
series  on  eighteenth-century  French  artists  which  M.  Wildenstcin  pub- 
lished in  Paris  before  the  war,  and  this  is  in  the  same  tradition.  There  arc- 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  illustrations  of  Ingres'  paintings,  eight 
of  them  in  full  colour.  There  is  also  an  exhaustive  catalogue  raisonne, 
which  shows,  amongst  other  things,  how  closely  connected  M.  Wilden- 
stcin has  been  with  several  of  the  works  which  he  discusses.  This  will  be, 
for  our  time,  and  even  perhaps  for  all  time,  the  opus  classicum  on  the 
paintings  of  Ingres. 

But  before  examining  the  material  which  it  so  finely  presents,  it 
would  perhaps  be  well  to  note  some  of  its  imperfections.  The  most 
striking  one  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  written.  Presumably  it  is  a  transla- 
tion from  the  French.  If  so  it  is  bad  to  the  point  almost  of  illiteracy;  and 
to  a  reader  not  exclusively  interested  in  its  artistic  import  this  is  a  source 
of  continuous  irritation.  M.  Wildenstein's  introduction  is  in  any  case  a 
little  ecstatic  ('Like  David,  Ingres  is  imbued  with  the  exceptional  mission 
which  devolves  on  the  artist'),  and  marked  rather  by  its  enthusiasm  than 
by  its  originality.  The  catalogue  raisonne,  clearly  the  fruit  of  profound 
scholarship,  is  to  be  criticized  only  because  of  its  inconsistency  in  the 
treatment  of  the  iconography  of  Ingres'  paintings.  Some  subjects  are 
explained  as  fully  as  any  English  reader  could  wish;  others  are  not.  De- 
tails arc  given  of  the  biographies  of  some  of  the  portrait  subjects,  but  not 
of  others.  Some  professional  models  are  identified,  but  not  all.  There  arc 
gaps,  too,  in  the  histories  of  some  of  the  paintings.  No.  126  is  a  case  in 
point:  it  is  one  of  the  Angelica  subjects  now  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Offered  by  Ingres  to  Paul  Delaroche,  it  passed  into 
the  collection  of  that  romantic  pompier  Horace  Vernet,  and  then  to 
Wildenstcin.  But  Vernet  died  111  the  sixties  of  the  last  century.  What 
happened  to  the  picture  in  the  interval? 


Surprisingly  enough,  M.  Wildenstcin  is  apparently  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  new  National  Gallery  catalogues.  In  his  bibliography  he 
refers  merely  to  a  Tate  Gallery  catalogue  of  1926,  and  this  apparently 
should  cover  the  four  paintings  by  the  master  in  the  English  National 
collection.  The  catalogue  of  the  French  School,  however,  published  in 
1 946  by  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  is  a  monument  of  scholar- 
ship and  erudition:  and,  indeed,  had  M.  Wildenstcin's  catalogue  been 
■compiled  with  the  same  ruthless  perfectionism  we  would  be  more  cer- 
tain of  its  abiding  value. 

All  other  considerations  apart,  however,  this  monumental  work  will 
force  on  our  age  the  necessity  for  a  new  consideration  of  Ingres.  Born  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  he  died  in  that  of  Napoleon  III.  Chardin  died  the 
year  before  he  was  born;  Matisse  was  born  two  years  after  his  death.  So 
he  straddled  two  worlds,  that  of  the  Renaissance,  that  of  modern  man. 
He  is  taken,  often  enough,  to  be  a  classicist,  the  rigid  disciple  of  his 
master  David,  and  the  heir  of  Poussin.  Yet  in  some  ways  he  was  even 
more  romantic  than  his  great  rival  and  contemporary  Delacroix.  Look 
at  the  exaggerated  and  theatrical  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  charac- 
ters in  Romulus  Victorious  Over  Acron,  or  at  the  maudlin  sentimentality  of 
Christ  Giving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,  which  inspired  so  many  subsequent 
pious  oleographs.  He  produced  picturesque  historical  subjects  with  the 
ease  of  a  Bonington,  and  in  the  years  around  Waterloo  wallowed  in  a 
trough  of  Dumaesque  anecdotal  paintings.  The  most  original  of  artists, 
he  could,  once  he  had  found  a  theme,  repeat  it  endlessly  in  all  kinds 
of  different  contexts.  The  seated  nude  woman,  seen  from  the  back,  and 
probably  derived  in  inspiration  from  Watteau,  which  received  its  classic 
expression  in  The  Bather  of  I  'alpincon  in  the  Louvre,  occurs  amongst  the 
reproductions  in  this  book  four  times.  Equally  persistent,  too,  is  the  dis- 
torted swan-necked  nude  of  the  Angelica  series. 

In  a  book  published  before  the  1914  war,  and  yet  still  unsurpassed  in 
its  treatment  of  early-ninetcenth-century  French  painting,  M.  Leon 
Rosenthal  dealt  with  Ingres  in  a  chapter  headed  'L'Art  Abstrait',  and 
that  long  before  the  phrase  had  any  current  artistic  meaning.  But  it  does 
point  to  the  secret  of  Ingres'  greatness.  He  was  the  apostle  of  form;  he 
cleansed  art  of  the  fluffiness  and  uncertainty  which  had  surrounded  it. 
He  emphasized,  and  did  so  magnificently,  the  need  for  making  a  painting 
an  integral  structure  of  its  own,  and  may,  without  undue  exaggeration, 
be  described  as  'the  Stendhal  of  art'.  It  was  Sickert  who  said  of  Ingres: 
'he  humiliates  and  crushes  us.' 


Peu  d'artistes  du  19*  siecle  out  exerce  une  influence  aussi  profonde  sur 
l'art  moderne  que  M.  Ingres.  Il  est  l'ancetre  artistique  aussi  bien  de 
Picasso  que  dc  Matisse.  Pourtant,  jusqu'a  present  il  y  a  cu  peu  d'ouvrages 
ecrits  a  son  sujet,  et  rien  qui  puisse  se  comparer  aux  travaux  gigantesques 
qui  ont  cte  consacres  a  son  grand  contemporain,  dc  l'Ecole  opposee, 
Delacroix.  Nous  devons  une  dette  de  reconnaissance  a  M.  Georges 
Wildenstcin  pour  la  publication  de  son  Ingres  (Phaidon  Press,  London, 
£2  15s.)  dont  fait  partie  la  planche  en  couleur  ci-contre.  Ce  volume  qui 
fait  autorite,  contient  trois  cent  vingt  huit  illustrations  dont  huit  sont  en 
couleur,  et  cgalement  un  catalogue  raisonne  complct  qui  apporte  de 
l'ordre  et  de  la  suite  dans  la  masse  considerable  d'oeuvres  emanant  du 
pinccau  du  maitre.  En  certains  endroits  M.  Wildenstein  aurait  pu,  pcut- 
etre,  cxpliqucr  davantage  l'histoire  de  certains  tableaux,  ct  donner  plus 
de  details  sur  les  sujets  iconographiqucs  avec  lcsquels  le  lecteur  destruc- 
tion moyenne  n'est  peut-etre  pas  tres  familier.  En  depit  de  ses  tres  legers 
defauts,  ce  livre  sera  pour  notre  generation  la  matiere  dont  nous  nous 
servirons  pour  etablir  notre  propre  estimation  du  grand  precurseur  de 
l'art  abstrait. 
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SELF-POR  TIL-i.IT  A T  THE  AGE  OF  TUEXTY-FOUR  (1S04)  :  INGRES  :  CANVAS  30  x  24 
IN.  :  SIGNED  EFF.  J.  A.  INGRES  POR  FIT  PAIS  1S04'  :  CHANTILLY.  MUSEE  CONDE 
Plite  l  from  Ingres  by  Georges  Wildenstein.   Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  Phiidon  Press  Ltd., 

London,  £2  15s.  net 


SCEAU  A  LIQUEURS  ET  PLATEAU  DU  SERVICE  OFFERT  PAR  LOUIS  XV  A  L'IMPERATRICE  MARIE  THERESE,  1758  (HOF- 
BURG,  VIENNA)  :  PLATE  32  FROM  SEVRES,  BY  PIERRE  VERLET,   SERGE  GRANDJEAN  AND  MARCELLE  BRUNET 


Tribute  to  Sevres 

by  F.  J.  B.  Watson 


TH I S  book  is  not  only  the  most  important  work  on  the  history  of 
the  Vincennes-Sevres  porcelain  manufactory  since  Chavagnac  and 
Grolier's  fundamental  study  was  published  in  1906,  but  is  also  the  most 
luxuriously  illustrated  publication  on  its  subject  to  be  issued  since  King 
Edward  VII's  privately  printed  Catalogue  of  the  Sevres  Porcelain  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  and  Windsor  Castle.  It  owes  its  inspiration  to  the  exhibition 
ofLes  Grands  Services  de  Sevres  held  in  195 1,  at  which  were  assembled  a 
representative  selection  of  pieces  from  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
factory's  products:  the  services  ordered  by  the  Kings  of  France  for  pres- 
entation to  reigning  monarchs  and  their  ambassadors,  as  well  as  ex- 
amples of  the  more  important  services  ordered  directly  from  the  factorv 
I  by  such  historic  figures  as  Mine  du  Barry,  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and 
Catherine  II  of  Russia.  In  preparing  the  catalogue  of  this  exhibition  M. 
Verlet  applied  tor  the  first  time  to  porcelain  the  methods  by  which  he 
has  so  vastly  extended  our  knowledge  of  French  eighteenth-century  furni- 
ture. And  his  researches  into  the  history  of  these  famous  services  in  the  ar- 
chives at  Sevres  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay  were  attended  with  singular  success. 

He  has  now  extended  these  researches  further,  and  with  characteristic 
ingenuity  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  early  history  of  a  number  of  im- 
I  portant  individual  pieces  of  porcelain — a  far  more  difficult  task.  The 
large  services,  from  their  size  and  importance,  arc  readily  identifiable  in 
the  sale-lists  of  the  factory,  but  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  factory's 
lesser  productions  can  be  unhesitatingly  identified  in  the  sales-lists.  Thus 
the  large  toilet  service  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  bearing  the  date-letters 
for  1763-4  and  traditionally  believed  to  have  been  Louis  XVI's,  is  a 
unique  creation  and  must  be  the  one  purchased  by  dealer  Rouveau  in 
1767;  for  no  other  set  of  this  character  seems  to  have  been  sold  from 
Sevres  during  the  1760's.  In  the  case  of  small  objects  in  daily  use  such  as 
cups  and  saucers,  the  factory's  output  was  so  great  and  the  sale  descrip- 
tions so  vague  as  to  put  the  identification  of  individual  examples  beyond 
the  range  of  possibility.  But  the  real  ingenuity  of  M.  Verlct's  methods 
appears  in  pieces  intermediate  between  these  two  classes,  and  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  an  example  selected  at  random  from  amongst  many.  One 
of  the  two  celebrated  green  pot-pourri  vases  of  gondola  form  in  the 
Wallace  Collection  bears  the  date-letter  for  1757.  In  that  year  Lazare- 
Duvaux,  the  well-known  dealer  in  the  quartier  St.  Honorc,  purchased  from 
Sevres  2  pots-poitris  gondoles  verds,  enfans  colores  for  1,200  livres  each, 
almost  the  highest  price  ever  charged  by  the  factory  for  a  single  piece  of 
porcelain.  From  Duvaux's  Livre-Jonrnal  we  learn  that  he  sold  one  of 
them  on  1st  April,  1758,  to  Louis  XV,  who  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Princess 
Zerbst,  mother  of  Catherine  II  of  Russia.  The  other  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  surviving  fragments  of  Duvaux's  account-book,  which  comes  to  an 
abrupt  end  in  March,  1759,  but  in  the  inventor}-  taken  after  the  death  of 
his  most  faithful  client,  Mme  de  Pompadour,  there  is  Un gros pot-pourry 
verd,  forme  de gondolle,  convert  avec  mignature.  M.  Verlet  has  not  succeeded 
in  tracing  in  the  sales-lists  at  Sevres  any  entry  which  might  be  confused 
with  that  of  1757.  Thus  Mme  de  Pompadour's  vase  must  be  the  second 
one  sold  by  Duvaux,  and  consequently  the  Wallace  Collection  vase  must 
have  belonged  either  to  Louis  XV  or  to  his  mistress.  Its  companion  is 
now  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum. 

As  might  be  expected,  M.  Verlet  is  especially  interesting  on  the  sub- 
ject of  porcelain  intended  for  the  decoration  of  furniture.  He  dates  the 
inception  of  this  fashion  about  1760.  There  is  zgueridon  top  at  Hertford 
House  dated  1759.  But  the  practice  must  antedate  this  by  some  years  if 
M.  de  Machault  had  the  series  of  plaques  imitating  Chinese  enamels  that 
he  ordered  from  Vincennes  mounted  immediately  by  the  ehiniste 
B.V.R.B.  on  to  the  two  magnificent  meubles  a  hauteur  d'appui  lacquered 
blue,  on  which  they  were  still  to  be  seen  when  they  were  sold  in  1 891 .  But 
in  view  of  Machault's  special  position  as  titular  head  of  all  the  Manufac- 
tures Royales,  this  instance  may  be  unique.  More  interesting  is  the  fact,  re- 

SEVRES:  Vol.  I:  Le  XVIII'  Siecle,  par  Pierre  Verlet;  Les  XIXe  &  XX'  Siecles, 
par  Serge  Grandjcan,  117  pp.  +  10 j  pi.  -{-18  colour-plates.  Vol.  II:  Les  marques 
de  Sevres,  par  Alarcelle  Brunei,  57  pp.  Large  410.  Gerard  le  Prat,  Paris. 


vealed  by  the  sales-lists,  that  Sevres  plaques  for  mounting  on  furniture 
were  supplied  almost  exclusively  to  two  firms — at  first  to  the  dealer 
Poirier,  and,  after  his  death,  to  Dagucrre  and  his  partner,  Ligncreux.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  porcelain  lyres  manufactured  for  clocks  of  that  form 
so  favoured  in  the  late  Eighteenth  Century.  Between  1785  and  1795 
almost  every  one  made  was  delivered  to  the  horloger  Kinable. 

M.  Verlet's  account  of  eighteenth-century  Sevres  porcelain  is  ably 
continued  by  his  pupil  M.  Grandjcan,  who  carries  the  story  down  to  the 
present  day,  concluding  with  an  account  of  the  service  presented  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  H.M.  the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage  in  1947.  It  is  good  to  find  the  factory's  activities  during  the 
Napoleonic  period  treated  with  a  seriousness  it  seldom  receives  from 
scholars.  Napoleonic  porcelain  is  out  of  favour  to-day;  for  it  is  all  of 
hard  paste,  and  contemporary  collectors,  like  those  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  still  find  soft  paste  a  more  sympathetic  artistic  medium.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  aim  of  the  directors  of  the  factory  was 
always  to  produce  a  hard-paste  porcelain  rivalling  that  of  the  Far  East. 
The  production  of  pdte-tendre  was  merely  an  incidental,  if  happy,  step  in 
the  process.  The  true  eighteenth-century  view  is  shown  by  the  Encyclo- 
pedic, which  entirely  ignored  the  Sevres  factory  until  the  Supplement  of 
1777,  the  first  to  appear  after  the  invention  of  hard-paste  at  Sevres. 

On  the  vexed  topic  of  forgeries,  collectors  will  find  the  book  encour- 
aging. M.  Verlet  believes  that  the  connoisseur,  judging  quality  by  eye 
alone,  often  sets  too  high  a  standard  ;  for  in  examining  separate  items 
from  large  services  of  undoubted  authenticity  he  has  found  marked 
variations  in  quality.  Many  pieces,  too,  that  collectors  to-day  describe  as 
'suspicious'  are  undoubtedly  rejects  from  the  fictory  sold  to  dealers  dur- 
ing the  Eighteenth  Century,  long  before  Brogniart's  vast  dispersals  of 
unpainted  soft-paste  after  1800.  These  early  undecorated  pieces  are  un- 
known to-day;  for  police  reports  reveal  that  they  were  generally  painted 
outside  the  factory  by  factory  workers  themselves  and  even  surrepti- 
tiously marked  with  the  official  interlaced  L's.  M.  Verlet  very  reasonably 
suggests  that  such  pieces  should  be  called  'unofficial  Sevres'  rather  than 
stigmatized  as  forgeries. 

A  final  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  reproductions, 
especially  those  in  colour.  And  it  may  bring  a  glow  of  pride  to  the  cheeks 
of  English  readers  to  find  that  forty-six  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-five 
plates  illustrate  pieces  from  England,  where  Sevres  has  been  collected 
since  the  foundation  of  the  factory — a  proportion  which  would  have 
risen  to  almost  one-half  had  only  soft-paste  porcelain  been  in  question. 

Ce  livre  est  le  plus  important  et  le  plus  magnifiquement  illustre  qui  ait 
etc  publie  depuis  prcs  de  50  ans  sur  la  manufacture  de  porcelaine  de  Vin- 
cennes-Sevres. Il  tire  son  inspiration  de  1'exposition  Les  Grands  Services  de 
Sevres  (195 1 ) :  dans  la  preparation  du  catalogue  de  cette  exposition  M. 
Verlet  a  employe  pour  la  porcelaine  les  methodes  qui  lui  ont  si  bien 
servi  dans  ses  etudes  du  mobiher  francais  du  i8e  siecle.  L'etonnant  succes 
qu'ont  remporte  ses  recherches  dans  l'histoire  de  ces  grands  services  aux 
Archives  de  Sevres  et  ailleurs,  l'a  encourage  a  les  etendre  a  quelques 
pieces  individuelles  de  la  manufacture,  probleme  plus  difficile  a  resoudre. 
C'est  ainsi  qu'il  a  pu  identifier  le  service  de  toilette  unique  de  la  Wallace 
Collection,  date  de  1763/1764,  avec  celui  qui  a  ete  vendu  au  marchand 
Rouveau  en  1767.  Encore  plus  heureuse  est  sa  decouverte  que  le  celebre 
vase  vert  pot-pourri  dans  le  meme  musee  est  un  de  la  paire  achetee  par 
Lazare-Duvaux  et  vendue  l'un  a  Louis  XV  et  l'autre  a  Mme  de  Pompa- 
dour. Ses  remarques  sur  l'emploi  de  la  porcelaine  dans  la  decoration  de 
meubles  sont  particulicrement  interessantes,  car  il  a  decouvert  que  leur 
marche  etait  presque  entierement  entre  les  mains  de  deux  marchands 
parisiens,  Poirier  et  plus  tard  Daguerrc,  et  qu'une  situation  toute  sembl- 
able  existait  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  lyres  en  porcelaine  des  bokiers  de 
pcndules,  presque  chaque  exemple  ayant  ete  achete  par  l'horloger  Kin- 
able.  Le  compte  rendu  de  M.  Verlet  est  poursuivi  et  rapporte  jusqu'a  une 
epoque  recente  par  son  elevc  M.  Grandjcan. 
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American  Section: 


A  Notable  Private  Collection— XIV 


Continental  Porcelains 

Part  II :  Forsyth  Wickes  Collection  at 
Starbord  House,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

by  Helen  Comstock 


No.  i.  -  A  Louis  XV  lacquer  and  ormolu  commode  stands  appropriately 
under  portrait  of  the  young  Louis  XV  by  Rosalba  Carriere  in  Entrance  Hall 

AT  Starbord  House  in  Newport,  the  home  of  Mr.  Forsyth 
ZA  Wickes,  which  was  illustrated  recently  in  The  Connoisseur 
J.  A.  (March,  1954)  in  an  article  emphasizing  his  collection  of 
French  drawings,  the  porcelains  of  the  Continent  are  given  an 
important  place.  Their  owner  has  spent  many  years  in  bringing 
together  examples  of  consummate  quality  and  great  rarity,  rep- 
resenting St.  Cloud,  Mcnnecy,  Vincennes,  Sevres  and  other 
French  factories,  along  with  outstanding  pieces  of  early  Meissen, 
Nymphenburg,  FrankcnthaL  Fiirstenberg,  Niderviller,  Hochst 


No.  ii.  -  This  further  view  of  the  Entrance  Hall  shows  the  stair-well  hung 
with  Sevres  and  Vienna  porcelain  plates,  the  latter  of  the  Sorgenthal  period 

and  Vienna.  Fine  examples  of  Oriental  porcelain  are  also  present. 

In  the  Entrance  Hall  (No.  i)  is  a  Louis  XV  lacquer  commode 
in  black  and  gold  with  ormolu  mounts  embodying  the  grace  of 
the  rococo  style  without  exaggeration.  Appropriately  this  stands 
under  a  portrait  of  the  young  Louis  XV,  since  it  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  same  period  as  the  youth  of  that  monarch.  The  por- 
trait is  a  pastel  by  Rosalba  Carriere,  who  writes  in  her  diary  of 
going  to  Versailles  for  the  purpose  ot  making  the  study  for  the 
King's  portrait.  From  this  she  executed  this  pastel  and  two  others. 
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The  sculpture,  Dancing  Nymphs,  on  the  commode  is  a  signed 
terracotta  by  Clodion,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Gus- 
tave  de  Rothschild  in  Paris.  An  introduction  to  Mr.  Wickes's 
porcelain  collection  is  seen  here  in  a  pair  of  boldly  modelled 
Chinese  porcelain  cocks  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  with  brilliant 
colouring  in  apricot,  black,  blue  and  green. 

Another  view  of  the  Entrance  Hall  (No.  ii)  shows  the  stair- 
well hung  with  Sevres  and  Vienna  porcelain  plates,  those  from 
Vienna  being  of  the  Sorgenthal  period  and  of  the  very  year  of 
his  death,  1805,  when  this  set  was  executed  for  Napoleon  to 
give  to  a  member  of  his  family.  Their  decoration  with  miniature 
painting  is  in  the  style  of  which  Sorgenthal  made  a  speciality  at 
Vienna.  Other  plates  in  the  group  are  Sevres  hard  paste  of  the 
period  of  Louis  Philippe  and  are  decorated  with  designs  repre- 
senting the  industrial  arts  of  France. 

Of  especial  interest  and  beauty  is  the  pair  of  early  Meissen 
hexagonal  vases  on  brackets  in  the  Hall  (No.  vi),  decorated  by 
the  famous  Loewenfinck  in  the  Chinese  manner  and  marked 
with  the  monogram  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  which  began  to  be 
used  about  17 10  on  those  pieces  intended  for  royal  use.  They 
have  been  mounted  as  perfume-burners  in  Louis  XV  bronze 


dore  mounts,  designed  with  flower-stalk  handles,  leaf-shaped 
feet  and  cherub  finials  gracefully  formed,  all  supreme  examples 
of  rococo  metalwork.  Charming,  indeed,  is  the  decoration  in 
enamel  colours :  the  vertical  floral  bands  defining  the  panels  rep- 
resent a  treatment  entirely  European,  while  the  motifs  of  the 
panels  show  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  Chinese  style.  These  vases 
were  made  about  1730  and  it  may  have  been  that  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  famous  Japanese  Palace  on  the  Elbe  for  which  the 
factory  was  turning  out  literally  thousands  of  pieces  at  that  time. 
It  was  never  completed,  but  even  in  its  unfinished  state  presented 
a  magnificent  display  of  Oriental  and  Meissen  porcelain.  It  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  King  to  have  in  the  Japanese  Palace 
what  amounted  to  a  'competition'  between  the  porcelains  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  His  enormous  collection  of  Oriental  porcelain 
was  installed,  and  the  upper  floors  devoted  to  Meissen.  In  the 
throne-room  life-size  figures  from  his  factory  were  to  be  shown, 
as  well  as  objects  of  every  kind  that  were  produced  there.  Over 
thirty-five  thousand  pieces  were  furnished  by  the  factory  for  the 
Japanese  Palace  by  1733,  when  the  King  died. 

Between  the  Meissen  vases  is  a  cartel  clock  of  the  Louis  XV 
period,  signed  by  Moisy,  with  an  exceptionally  fine  ormolu  case 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


No.iv.  -  Sevresgarnitureoffan-shapedvases,sky-blueground  :  1758  :  Decorated  by  Dodin  :  No. v.  -  Vincennes  Tureen,  green  ground  :  Model  by  Duplessis 


No.  vi.  -  Pair  of  hcxag.  Meissen  vases  mounted  as  brules-parfums  :  Decorated  by  Loewenfink  :  Mark  AR  in  red,  c.  1730  :  No.  vii.  -  Sevres  tureen,  1771 


in  a  design  of  leafage  and  rockwork  in  an  ingenious  and  fanciful  style. 
The  Louis  XIII  period  is  represented  here  in  a  portrait  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Longueville  by  one  of  the  Dumoustiers,  a  family  of  portrait  painters  who 
gave  to  their  Court  portraits  much  of  the  formal  beauty  which  marks  the 
portrait  drawings  of  the  Clouets.  The  lantern  in  the  hall  is  of  the  Louis 
XVI  period  and  shows  the  refinement  of  the  metalwork  of  that  epoch. 
At  the  right  is  a  terracotta  portrait  by  Pajou  of  Madame  Sedaine,  whose 
husband  was  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

In  the  Library  (No.  in)  the  shelves  of  books  reaching  to  the  ceiling  arc 
intercepted  by  wall  niches  given  to  the  porcelains,  a  special  place  being 
reserved  for  a  great  Vincennes  vase  with  green  ground,  an  early  ex- 
ample of  a  style  of  vase  of  which  Sevres  produced  a  number  of  impor- 
tant examples.  Its  classic  form  is  an  early  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
discoveries  at  Pompeii  on  the  formation  of  the  Louis  XVI  style.  At  the 
left,  the  group  of  porcelains  in  the  wall  cupboard  is  crowned  by  a 
Sceaux  flower-container  decorated  with  floral  festoons  very  much  in 
the  manner  of  a  Sceaux  ice-pail  in  the  Fitzhenry  Collection  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum.  Sceaux  was  long  prevented  from  producing 
porcelain  such  as  its  founder  Chapeile  was  prepared  to  make,  because  of 
the  rights  given  to  Sevres,  but  when  it  came  under  the  patronage  of  the 
powerful  Due  de  Penthievre,  High  Admiral  of  France,  in  1775,  this 
right  was  secured,  although  it  was  not  until  1784  that  the  privileges  of 
Sevres  were  modified  to  such  an  extent  that  Sceaux  was  able  to  decorate 
its  wares  in  colours  and  gold.  Sceaux  flower  painting  is  well  designed,  is 
a  step  removed  from  naturalism  towards  a  conventionalization  which 
expresses  a  sense  of  style.  The  Sceaux  paste  resembles  Mennecy  in  its 
ivory  tone. 

On  the  next  shelf  below  is  a  pair  of  white  Chantilly  toilette  jars  and 
covers  identical  in  form  with  the  example  in  the  Fitzhenry  Collection, 


the  latter  being  decorated  with  little  Oriental  figures  scattered  at  wide 
intervals  over  the  surface,  while  these  are  without  decoration.  The  ideal 
of  Chantilly  was  Imari  porcelain  such  as  that  in  the  collection  of  the 
patron  of  the  factory,  the  Prince  of  Conde.  The  patent  granted  to  the 
factory  in  1735  was  for  making  'fine  porcelain  of  all  kinds  and  colours  in 
imitation  of  Japanese  porcelain  .  .  .  Characteristic  of  the  glaze  was  its 
opaque  quality,  the  result  of  the  addition  of  oxide  of  tin,  while  the  glaze 
of  other  French  factories  was  generally  clear.  Many  applications  of  this 
pure  white  glaze  gave  a  quality  of  surface  to  Chantilly  which  so  closely 
approached  the  Japanese  as  to  make  differentiation  difficult.  Between  the 
Chantilly  jars  is  a  Sevres  cup  and  saucer  with  a  green  ground  and  panels 
reserved  in  white,  painted  with  a  design  of  cherubs'  heads,  the  date- 
letter  being  for  1758. 

A  Meissen  figure  group  by  Kaendler  holds  the  central  place  in  the 
middle  shelf,  surrounded  by  Meissen  jars  of  about  1725,  early  examples 
of  the  use  of  metallic  colours  which  were  perfected  by  Herold,  who 
introduced  a  fine  apple-green,  maroon,  yellow  and  pale  mauve. 

The  Tournai  tea-set  below,  once  in  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's  collection,  has 
a  yellow  ground  and  the  panels  are  outlined  in  gold.  This  Belgian  factory 
approximated  the  Sevres  style  with  success,  and  there  is  great  delicacy  in 
the  potting  and  an  exceptionally  fine  clear  glaze.  Tournai  apparently 
made  two  grades  and  its  finer  type  was  of  a  paste  almost  as  white  as 
Sevres,  but  more  porous.  Tournai  was  unusually  successful  in  imitating 
the  ground  colours  of  Sevres,  and  the  clear  yellow  here  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

On  the  bottom  shelf  is  an  early  Frankcnthal  hunting  group  with  a 
Hochst  pair,  Hunter  and  Huntress,  as  companions.  Hochst  had  many 
gifted  modellers:  Feilner,  Russinger,  and  especially  Melchior,  who  ex- 
pressed the  spirit  of  the  rococo  in  gay,  flirtatious  figures,  not  without  sly 
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No.viii.  -Pair  of  Meissen  vases  with  arms  of  Count  Briihl,  model  by  Kaendler 


No.  ix.-Sceaux  faience,  rose,  and  Niderviller  faience  statuette  of  Louis  XV 

humour.  The  milk-white  paste  and  fresh  colour  make  these  delightful 
decorations.  The  grassy  mound  seen  here  is  the  usual  base  for  Hochst 
figures.  Hochst  and  Frankenthal  have  much  in  common,  as  many  of  the 
same  workmen  were  associated  with  both.  At  Frankenthal,  Konrad 
Link  created  many  pleasing  figure  groups.  The  demand  for  figures  for 
table  decorations  resulted  in  endless  types,  many  of  which  were  intended 
to  be  used  together  to  illustrate  a  decorative  scheme.  Original  groups 
have  become  widely  separated  and  their  relationships  forgotten,  but  as 
individual  subjects  they  are  the  delight  of  the  collector  to-day.  Some 
idea  of  how  they  were  used  originally  may  be  gained  from  the  banquet 
scenes  of  the  period,  showing  the  banqueters  arranged  along  one  side  of 
a  U-shaped  table,  and  opposite  them  a  continuous  decoration  running 
all  around  the  table  consisting  of  small  figures  joined  by  festoons  and 
garlands.  The  figures  were  without  doubt  of  porcelain,  since  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  they  had  supplanted  those  of  confectionery  on  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy. 

Also  in  the  view  of  the  library  may  be  noted  a  bronze  bust.  The  sub- 
ject is  Fenelon,  and  the  sculptor  the  elder  Lemoyne.  An  inscription  is  on 
the  back,  Fenelon  eve  que  Ac  Cambrai.  This  shows  him  as  a  much  younger 
man  than  the  portrait  which  the  sculptor  was  commissioned  to  make  for 
the  tomb  of  Fenelon  fourteen  years  after  his  death.  Evidently  Lemoyne 
relied  on  this  earlier  work;  for  the  costume  and  pose  are  the  same.  Only 
the  face  is  older.  In  the  present  work  we  have  an  impression  of  the  accom- 
plished and  clever  tutor  of  the  unruly  Due  de  Bourgogne,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV,  whom  he  so  captivated  with  his  superior  intellect  as  to  make 
of  this  child,  who  was  naqnit  terrible,  according  to  St.  Simon,  a  docile 
pupil  and  later  a  devoted  friend.  This  life  portrait  was  long  unnoted  and 
it  was  acquired  bv  Mr.  Wickes  as  by  an  unknown  sculptor,  but  the  re- 


semblance to  the  tomb  portrait  establishes  its  identity  unquestionably. 

On  cither  side  of  the  Fenelon  are  two  original  models  by  Pigalle  for 
Sevres  biscuit  figures  of  children.  This  class  of  Sevres  porcelains  de- 
pended on  the  work  of  some  of  the  leading  sculptors  of  the  period,  and 
the  individuality  of  their  modelling  was  preserved  by  leaving  them  in 
the  biscuit  state  without  any  glaze.  Figures  of  children,  portraits  of  the 
royal  family,  of  great  writers  and  eminent  statesmen,  popular  actors  and 
dancers,  street  figures,  mythological  subjects  and  pastoral  groups  were 
modelled  by  such  sculptors  as  Clodion,  Pajou,  Caffieri,  Falconet  and 
Pigalle.  Sevres  had  an  unlimited  command  of  artistic  talent  and  technical 
knowledge,  but  this,  unfortunately,  did  not  result  in  efficient  production. 
Subsidy  from  the  Crown  did  not  mean  that  the  ware  could  be  sold  for  a 
moderate  price.  Quite  the  contrary  was  true.  Sevres  was  very  costly  at 
the  end  of  the  Louis  XV  reign.  'The  Saxon  porcelain  is  better  and 
cheaper,'  wrote  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  'while  that  of  China  and  Japan 
is  cheaper  still,'  which  shows  that  the  costliness  of  Oriental  ware  was 
not  the  incentive  to  production.  Yet  the  expensiveness  of  Sevres  was  as 
much  the  result  of  mismanagement  as  of  unavoidable  difficulties  atten- 
dant upon  its  production.  For  instance,  the  new  building  built  by  Lindel 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  livres  was  impractical. 

The  technical  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  manufacturing  soft 
paste  become  clearer  on  reading  the  account  written  over  fifty  years  ago 
bv  the  man  who  was  'Chef  de  Fabrication'  at  Sevres  toward  the  end  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  This  work,  E.  S.  Auscher's  French  Porcelain, 
which  was  translated  by  William  Burton  in  1905,  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  the  ingredients  used  at  Vincennes  to  produce  the  frit  which 
was  the  basis  of  soft-paste  porcelain.  This  frit,  formed  from  sand,  gyp- 
sum, soda,  nitre,  alum,  and  seasalt,  was  pounded  and  sifted  carefully  and 
spread  about  a  foot  deep  on  the  bottom  of  the  oven  where  firing  was 
done  above.  The  fused  frit,  after  about  fifty  hours,  reached  a  stage  at 
which  it  was  red  hot,  but  it  must  not  come  to  a  lemon-coloured  stage, 
or  the  desired  whiteness  of  paste  would  be  lost.  When  cooled,  it  was 
broken  up,  pounded  and  washed  to  remove  anything  which  might  be 
soluble.  A  small  proportion  of  marl  and  chalk  was  added  and  the  mix- 
ture ground  in  water.  The  resulting  paste  still  lacked  sufficient  plasticity, 
and,  to  remedy  this,  parchment  size  or  soap  was  added.  Without  this  it 
could  not  have  been  moulded,  while  throwing  on  the  wheel  would  have 
been  virtuallv  impossible.  Yet  the  difficulties  had  been  mastered  even  in 
the  earliest  davs  of  French  soft  paste  at  the  factory  of  St.  Cloud,  which 
was  in  existence  before  1700.  An  account  of  the  visit  that  year  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  says  that  she  'found  pleasure  in  seeing  several 
pieces  of  very  good  shape  made  on  the  wheel'.  Other  pieces,  and  these 
were  in  the  majority,  were  formed  in  thick  moulds,  which  had  to  be 
of  earths  free  of  substance  which  would  have  stained  the  porcelain. 

We  think  of  porcelain  as  an  early-  or  mid-eighteenth-century  produc- 
tion. But  actuaUy  the  work  at  St.  Cloud  under  the  patronage  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  who  had  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  sciences,  had  pro- 
gressed to  such  an  extent  that,  in  1698  when  the  English  Dr.  Martin 
Lister,  later  physician  to  Queen  Anne,  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land to  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rvswick,  he  was  amazed  with  what  he  saw  at  St.  Cloud:  'I  saw  the 
potterie  of  St.  Clou  with  which  I  was  marvelously  well  pleased  for  I 
confess  I  could  not  distinguish  betwixt  the  pots  made  there  and  the 
finest  China  ware  I  ever  saw  .  .  .  the  glazing  came  not  in  the  least  behind 
theirs,  not  for  whiteness  nor  the  smoothness  of  running  without  bubbles, 
again,  the  inward  substance  and  matter  of  the  pots  was,  to  me,  the  very 
same,  hard  and  firm  as  marble,  and  of  the  selt  same  gram  on  this  side  of 
vitrification.  Farther  the  transparency  of  the  pots  the  very  same.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  moulding  or  model  of  China  ware  which  they  had  not 
imitated  and  had  added  many  fancies  of  their  own.  .  .  .' 

The  glaze  used  at  Vincennes,  as  at  most  French  factories  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Chantilly,  was  clear,  and  was  formed,  according  to  Auscher, 
of  'Fontainebleau  sand,  litharge,  soda,  black  flints  of  Bougival  and 
potash',  which  was  melted  in  crucibles  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln.  After 
firing,  the  crucibles  were  broken  up  and  only  the  clear  portions  from 
the  fused  contents  were  used.  This  fabric  was  pulverized  and  mixed  with 
water  and  a  small  amount  of  white  vinegar,  which  made  it  spread  more 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  biscuit. 

When  a  piece  was  ready  for  firing,  difficulties  increased  as  there  was 
danger  that  it  might  sag,  and,  to  prevent  this,  small  props  of  the  same 
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substance  as  the  body  were  placed  around  it,  being  first  dusted  with  sand 
so  that  the  surface  should  not  be  marred.  After  firing,  these  props  had  to 
be  discarded  as  useless  although  the  material  from  which  they  were 
formed  was  as  precious  and  as  difficult  to  produce  as  the  finished  piece. 

Since  temperatures  were  impossible  to  control  by  the  primitive 
methods  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  many  pieces  came  from  the  firing 
in  a  useless  state,  over-vitrified,  or  blackened,  or  shrunken.  At  one  time 
it  was  estimated  that  five-sixths  of  the  pieces  fired  at  Vincennes  were  lost. 

Each  firing  meant  a  large  supply  of  fuel,  so  that  a  convenient  supply 
of  wood  was  always  a  question  in  regard  to  a  site  for  a  factory.  Aspen 
was  considered  the  most  desirable  since  it  produced  a  clear,  steady  flame. 
Firing  lasted  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  hours,  and  it  required 
nearly  forty  cubic  metres  of  wood  to  supply  a  single  oven  which  had 
ten  cubic  metres  of  oven  space.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  required  the 
wealth  of  a  patron  like  the  Prince  de  Conde,  with  Ins  vast  domain  of 
Chantilly,  to  maintain  a  porcelain  factory. 

Louis  XV  did  not  originally  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  porcelain. 
But  after  his  son  had  married  a  Saxon  princess,  Marie-Josephe,  this 
brought  the  porcelain  of  Dresden  more  to  the  notice  of  the  Court  and 
the  fine  quality  of  the  felspathic  body,  so  hard  and  white,  was  greatly 
admired.  To  make  'porcelain  like  that  of  Saxony'  became  the  aim  of  the 
French  factories.  While  in  a  military  camp  at  Boost  in  1745  Louis  XV 
signed  the  document  which  gave  to  Charles  Adam  the  privilege  to 
manufacture  porcelain  'after  the  style  of  Saxon  porcelain'  at  the  Chateau 
of  Vincennes  for  thirty  years.  He  further  supported  the  factory  in  many 
ways,  but  Vincennes  did  not  actually  become  a  royal  manufactory  until 
1753,  while  the  removal  to  Sevres  took  place  only  in  1756. 

The  great  chemist  Hellot,  so  long  associated  with  Vincennes  and  then 
Sevres,  is  responsible  for  a  delightful  phrase  describing  porcelain  as  'like 
squeezed  snow',  which  is  even  more  picturesque  than  some  of  the 
Chinese  terms  describing  porcelain  surfaces  as  'orange  peal',  'cracked 
ice',  or  'wind  ruffled'.  He  writes  in  a  manuscript  preserved  at  Sevres: 
'To  make  porcelain  of  a  fine  solid  white  grain  like  squeezed  snow,  simi- 
lar to  the  old  Chinese  porcelain  that  one  calls  "old  Japan",  one  must 
have  a  natural  or  mixed  clay  which,  after  exposure  for  some  hours  to  a 
very  fierce  heat,  comes  out  white  without  being  vitrified,  and  even  with- 
out being  hardened  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  strike  fire  with  steel.  The 
ordinary  clays  of  the  nature  of  pipe  clay,  white  as  they  may  appear, 
cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose.  I  have  tried  all  these  clays,  and  though 
when  mixed  with  white  calcined  sand  and  fired  in  a  very  hot  oven  they 
become  semi-transparent,  they  are  generally  of  a  dirty  or  tawny  white 
colour,  and  only  a  very  small  number  of  the  pieces  come  out  of  the  oven 
without  being  crooked  or  bent;  in  a  word,  they  do  not  produce  porce- 
lain. The  true  kaolin,  and  the  true  petuntse  that  the  Chinese  make  their 
porcelains  with,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Jesuit  missionary, 
Duhalde,  have  not  been  found  in  France.'  (He  was  writing  in  1753.)  The 
discovery  of  kaolin  in  France,  its  introduction  at  Sevres  and  the  change 
to  hard-paste  production  came  much  later.  Fortunately  there  were  still 
many  years  ahead  for  the  creation  of  the  beautiful  soft  paste  which  is  so 
appreciated  by  the  collector  of  to-day. 

The  first  real  success  of  Vincennes  did  not  come  until  1748,  when 
there  was  brought  to  the  Queen  a  magnificent  work,  a  vase  of  flowers  of 
porcelain  consisting  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  blossoms,  on  a  pedestal 
with  three  figures  in  biscuit  at  the  base.  Its  arrival  is  described  in  the 
Memoires  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  and  he  says  that  'the  manufactory  is  now 
superior  to  that  of  Saxony  for  the  making  of  flowers'.  The  Dauphiness, 
who  was  present,  immediately  ordered  a  similar  vase  for  her  father  the 
Elector  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony.  This  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Johanneum  at  Dresden. 

The  years  of  firmly  established  success  had  come  and  there  are  some 
noteworthy  examples  of  the  period  in  the  beautiful  Vincennes  garniture 
of  1753  (No.  v)  with  a  green  ground,  after  a  model  by  Duplessis,  which 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Catherine  the  Great  and  comes  from  the 
Hermitage.  Duplessis  shows  himself  in  his  preferred  role  as  sculptor 
when  designing  for  porcelain,  and  he  based  his  shapes  on  those  used  by 
silversmiths  of  the  time.  This  same  design  is  represented  in  a  tureen  and 
tray  at  the  Sevres  Museum  which  have  painting  of  a  later  date.  But  in  this 
we  see  the  style  of  the  1750's  in  the  decoration. 

The  Sevres  garniture  (No.  iv)  with  the  sky-blue  ground  introduced 
by  Hellot  in  1752  consists  of  fan-shaped  vases  in  a  form  reserved  for 


some  of  the  handsomest  jardinieres  ever  produced  at  the  factory.  The 
decorations  in  Flemish  genre  style  are  the  work  of  Dodin. 

Another  great  Sevres  group  (No.  vii)  consists  of  tureen,  plateau  and 
ladle  which  were  part  of  a  service  made  for  Madame  du  Barry  and  show 
her  monogram.  It  was  only  shortly  after  this  that  the  charming  portrait 
of  her  called  The  Singer  was  made,  a  delightful  work,  probably  by  Pajou 
although  the  sculptor  is  not  recorded.  In  the  design  of  the  tureen  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Duplessis  model  has  been  modified,  the  curves  dis- 
ciplined, and  the  design  of  festoons  brought  into  the  new  classic  taste,  ' 
even  while  some  of  the  rococo  scrolls  are  retained  in  the  basic  form. 

In  the  Drawing  Room  at  Starboard  House  (No.  xi)  the  Louis  XV 
mantel  supports  a  pair  of  Vincennes  incense-burners  in  turquoise  in  the 
form  of  snails  which  formerly  belonged  to  Horace  Walpole  and  were  ' 
in  the  sale,  25th  April,  1842,  of  the  contents  of  Strawberry  Hill,  No.  81. 

The  very  rare  sculpture  from  the  hand  of  Falconet  himself  is  Venus  et 
Amour,  one  of  the  few  originals  of  this  kind  by  him.  The  marble  for  such 
work  had  to  be  entirely  without  blemish  before  Falconet  would  use  it, 
as  a  perfect  surface  was  required  for  his  manner  of  delineating  form, 
which  was  smooth  and  subtle,  suggesting  rather  than  defining,  but 
pulsing  with  life.  There  is  a  similar  group  in  the  Louvre  and  one  in  Lord 
Roseberry's  collection.  The  influence  of  Falconet  is  seen  in  the  Baigncuse 
on  the  pedestal,  which  is  by  Allegrain,  one  of  his  close  followers. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  superb  Ch'ien-lung  porcelain  fish  in 
bronze  dore  mounts,  on  the  mantel,  by  Duplessis,  of  superlative  rococo 
design  and  workmanship.  One  wonders  if  possibly  this  pair  might  not 
have  once  belonged  to  Madame  dc  Pompadour,  her  own  name  being 


No.  x. -Meissen  hexagonal  vases, Chinese  decoration,  Kakiemon  style,  c.  1730 

Mile  Poisson,  but  distinguished  ownership  is  not  necessary  to  draw 
attention  to  this  pair  of  regal  vases.  The  pair  of  chenets  came  from  Com- 
mercy,  the  chateau  of  the  former  King  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  whose  arms 
they  bear.  The  lacquer  desk  in  red,  gold  and  black  shows  the  signature 
of  the  ebeniste,  Pierre  Macret,  who  was  often  employed  in  work  for 
Louis  XV.  It  comes  from  the  Faucicr-Magnan  Collection,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Salverte  as  the  finest  example  known  to  him  of  the  delightful 
small  pieces  in  which  this  maker  specialized. 

Mr.  Wickes's  German  porcelains  include  some  early  examples,  such  as 
the  pair  of  hexagonal  vases  (No.  x)  with  kakiemon  decoration.  This  was 
the  period  when  the  painter  J.  G.  Hcrold  was  director  and  set  the  style 
for  Meissen.  The  motifs  of  birds  and  flowers  are  taken  directly  from  a 
Japanese  Imari  vase  which  is  part  of  the  large  collection  which  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Johanneum  at  Dresden,  having  been  formed  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Meissen  decorator  has 
followed  the  design  literally. 

The  pair  of  long-necked  vases  (No.  viii),  with  the  arms  of  Count 
Briihl,  were  made  for  him  about  1735,  two  years  after  he  became  direc- 
tor of  the  factory.  These  unusual  vases,  which  were  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum's  exhibition  of  European  porcelain  in  1949,  were  modelled  by 
Kacndler.  The  handles  are  in  the  form  of  women's  heads  wearing  small 
tricorns.  The  same  design  is  known  in  a  vase  in  the  City  Art  Museum 
of  St.  Louis  with  swan-shaped  handles.  The  swan  design  is  associated 
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No.  xi.  -  Drawing  Room  mantel,  with  pair  of  Ch'ien  Lung  porcelain  fish  in  bronze  dare  mounts,  possibly  by  Duplessis,  &  marble  'Venus  et  Amour'  by  Falconet 


especially  with  Count  Briihl,  for  whom  a  well-known  service  was  made 
with  this  motif.  Johann  Joachim  Kacndler  was  the  most  famous  of  the 
Meissen  designers,  and  because  of  this  his  influence  dominated  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  the  German  porcelain  factories,  particularly  in  the 
modelling  of  small  figures.  The  sculptural  values  were  not  lost  in  hard 
paste,  which  could  endure  firing  at  a  high  temperature  without  losing 
the  crisp  outlines  intended  by  the  artist.  For  this  purpose  it  was  much 
better  suited  than  soft  paste,  and  such  modellers  as  Kaendler,  Bustelli, 
Link  and  Melchior  were  encouraged  to  make  complicated  and  difficult 
designs,  since  these  could  be  reproduced  with  so  much  clarity. 

Although  the  Forsyth  Wickes  Collection  has  been  many  years  in 
forming,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  never  be  considered  as  completed, 
since  Mr.  Wickes  continues  to  take  a  great  interest  in  rarities  that  appear 
in  the  auction-room  and  in  the  art  market  in  general.  His  collection 
began  to  take  form  in  1925,  after  he  purchased  a  house  in  Paris  in  the 
Rue  Weber.  The  furnishing  of  this  house  made  him  a  collector;  although 
his  aim  has  always  been  the  selection  of  pieces  to  live  with  rather  than 
the  formation  of  a  collection  in  a  limited  sense.  His  first  purchases  were 
eighteenth-century  French  portraits  and  landscapes,  the  drawings  came 
later.  In  the  meantime  he  discovered  the  charm  of  French  soft-paste 
porcelain,  and  this  has  remained  a  major  subject  for  him.  Naturally  he 
has  acquired  examples  of  English  and  particularly  German  and  Austrian 
porcelain  as  well.  Furniture,  sculptures  and  bronzes,  a  fine  group  of 


clocks,  were  selected  for  the  Paris  house  and  also  for  a  new  acquisition 
of  1929,  an  old  house  in  Normandy,  which  he  has  still  retained  although 
he  sold  the  city  house  after  the  Second  World  War.  In  the  Normandy 
house  antique  boiscrie  made  an  effective  background  for  the  furniture  and 
art  objects  which  he  continued  to  acquire,  buying  not  only  in  Paris  but 
in  London  and  New  York.  As  has  been  noted  in  the  foregoing,  he  has 
brought  together  pieces  from  such  collections  as  Rothschild  and  Mor- 
gan, those  of  Sir  Philip  Sassoon,  Maurice  Wertheim,  Clarence  Mackav, 
the  Marquis  de  Ganay,  Mortimer  SchifF,  David-Weill,  the  brothers  de 
Goncourt  and  many  more. 

Besides  contributing  to  exhibitions  in  London,  Paris,  Copenhagen 
and  New  York,  Mr.  Wickes  takes  an  active  interest  in  many  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  art.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  Les  Amis  du  Musee 
Carnavalet,  a  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  both  the  Lycee 
Francais  de  New  York  and  the  Museum  of  French  Art,  French  Institute, 
in  the  United  States.  He  is  also  one  of  the  vice-presidents  and  chairman 
of  the  art  committee  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society. 

It  has  not  been  by  chance  that  Mr.  Wickes  has  drawn  his  possessions 
from  so  many  sources.  The  ability  to  wait  patiently  for  the  examples 
which  would  take  their  place  in  complete  harmony  among  his  treasures 
has  distinguished  this  collector,  who  is  now  rewarded  by  having  around 
him  a  collection  devoted  not  to  any  one  field  of  eighteenth-century 
French  art,  but  to  all. 
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Degas  the  Serious  Artist 

by  John  Devlin 


IN  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  England  was  swept  by  a 
craze  for  Keepsakes  and  Albums,  intended  to  rest  ornament- 
ally on  the  occasional  table  or  the  escritoire.  A  shot-silk  binding, 
gilt  edges,  and  an  interior  in  which  a  few  verses  by  Lord  Byron, 
or  a  tale  by  Lady  Morgan,  would  alternate  with  steel  engravings 
after  Etty  or  Wilkie,  made  up  their  cultural  entities.  They  were 
symbols  of  educational  prestige  rather  than  contributions  to 
civilization.  Something  of  the  same  tendency  has  been  seen  in 
recent  years  in  the  art  world.  Publishers  have  been  producing, 
with  startling  frequency,  expensive  art  books,  usually  with  a 
rather  hackneyed  selection  of  colour  reproductions,  and  a  per- 
functory introduction  by  some  expert.  They  usually  add  little  or 
nothing  to  the  body  of  informed  opinion  about  the  subject 
which  they  discuss,  and  their  price  precludes  them  from  having 
any  influence  on  the  'common  reader'. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  Degas,  by  Daniel  Catton  Rich 
(Thames  &  Hudson,  London,  -£5),  is  another  such  book.  It  is 
sumptuously  produced;  there  are  fifty  reproductions  in  full 
colour,  and  its  presence  would  add  tone  to  any  salon.  But  closer 
inspection  reveals  the  fallacy  of  such  a  judgement.  To  an  English 
reader  most  of  the  reproductions  present  works  which  are  so  un- 
familiar as  to  be  almost  new.  The  Rehearsal,  for  instance,  from 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Research  Library,  is  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating and  impressive  examples  of  the  artist's  works;  and  it  is 
very  rarely  seen,  even  in  black-and-white,  let  alone  in  colour. 
Those  who  think  that  they  know  their  Degas,  who  are  inclined 
even,  as  to-day  many  younger  people  are,  to  be  contemptuous  of 
his  art,  will  find  in  this  book  the  material  for  a  complete  revalua- 
tion of  their  opinions. 

Mr.  Catton  Rich,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  is  no  aesthetic  flaneur.  His  introduction  and  his  critical 
notes  on  each  plate  are  not  only  serious,  scholarly,  and  readable, 
but  new,  in  a  sense  which  such  introductions  seldom  are.  'He 
sought  rather  too  often,  the  patina  of  colour,  instead  of  colour 
itself,  the  cloudy  gold  of  an  ancient  varnish,  the  pale,  dimming 
blue  of  some  Umbrian  wall.  But,  unlike  Whistler  who  tried  to 
hurry  the  judgement  of  posterity  by  giving  his  canvas  the 
artificial  bloom  of  the  centuries,  Degas  never  overstressed  that 
element'.  That  is  an  opinion  with  which  one  may  not  agree,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  eminently  worth  considering.  And  always 
throughout  the  book  one  is  struck  by  such  apercus. 

The  legend  of  Degas  has  played  havoc  with  our  understand- 
ing of  his  artistic  personality.  He  is  the  wit — the  man  who  said 
of  Meissonier's  cavalrymen  'tout  est  en  fer,  sauf  les  cuirasses' ; 
who  described  another  artist  as  'un  pompier  qui  a  pris  feu'.  He  is 
the  cynic,  the  misogynist,  the  neurotic  hermit,  who  may  well  be 
considered  in  his  life,  as  he  is  in  his  art,  the  visual  equivalent  of 
Flaubert.  Classed,  by  the  hazards  of  art  history,  amongst  the  Im- 
pressionists, it  would  be  the  height  of  fatuity  to  hope  for  any 
similarity  between  his  work  and  that  of,  say,  Monet,  Pissarro,  or 
even  Renoir.  In  the  great  duel  which  is  always  being  fought  in 
French  art  between  the  North  and  the  South,  he  is  of  the  South. 
He  is  a  Florentine  who  happened  to  live  in  Paris  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  His  is  the  intense  seriousness  of  those  early 
masters  of  perspective  and  composition,  his  the  searching  analysis 
of  form  winch  is  first  applied  to  the  artistic  themes  which  pre- 
occupied the  painters  of  his  century,  and  then  goes  on  to  con- 


sider the  massive  placidities  of  the  female  form.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Degas  turned  to  sculpture ;  for  he  pressed  the  third 
dimension  as  far  as  it  would  go  on  paper,  and  even  succeeded  in 
endowing  pastel  with  the  kind  of  solidity  which  some  artists 
have  even  failed  to  achieve  with  the  richest  oil  impasto. 

To  some,  these  later  works  may  seem  almost  repellent.  When 
Nattier  or  Fragonard  invaded  the  privacy  of  the  boudoir  they 
did  so  with  a  mixture  of  salacity  and  discretion.  Degas  painted 
what  he  saw,  and  it  there  is  any  element  of  exaggeration  or  dis- 
tortion it  is  on  the  side  of  candour  rather  than  of  flattery.  But 
this  must  not  tempt  one  into  believing  that  Degas  was  a  'realist' 
in  the  sense  that  Zola  was.  He  was  as  conscious  of  the  artificiality 
of  art  as  anyone  could  possibly  be.  It  was  no  dewy-eyed  aesthetic 
idealist  who  said  'a  picture  is  something  which  requires  as  much 
knavery,  trickery  and  deceit  as  the  perpetration  of  a  crime.  Paint 
falsely,  and  then  add  the  accent  of  nature'.  In  an  age  which  set 
artistic  'honesty'  above  all  other  tilings,  this  was  a  brave  remark  to 
make,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  Degas'  gifts  as  well  as  of  his  weak- 
nesses. The  National  Gallery's  Young  Spartans  at  Play  is  an  early 
work,  but  it  represents  adequately  enough  the  ideals  which  were 
always  at  the  back  of  Degas'  mind — order,  symmetry  and  the 
conscious  marshalling  of  forms  and  figures  in  the  best  possible 
surroundings.  It  is  not  only  in  his  ballet  pictures  that  Degas  ven- 
tured into  the  realm  of  the  theatre. 

But  beneath  his  conscious  sophistication  there  was  a  purity  of 
artistic  intention,  an  honesty  of  observation,  and  a  humanity  all 
of  which  find  their  finest  expression  in  the  Head  of  a  Young 
Woman,  from  the  Louvre,  reproduced  on  the  facing  page.  As 
Mr.  Catton  Rich  so  justly  observes:  'With  the  simplest  means 
Degas  made  a  living  portrait  out  of  what  a  lesser  painter  would 
have  turned  into  a  mere  portrait  of  a  head.' 


La  planche  reproduite  ci-contre  fait  partie  des  cinquante  belles 
reproductions  en  couleur  d'un  album  d'oeuvres  par  Degas 
(Thames  &  Hudson,  Londres,  -£5).  Tres  bien  edite,  relie  avec  soin, 
la  couleur  s'approchant  de  la  perfection  autant  que  le  permettent 
les  procedes  modernes  dc  l'imprimerie,  ce  livrc  de  luxe  comprend 
une  introduction  bien  documented,  originale  et  stimulante  par 
M.  Daniel  Catton  Rich  qui  est  le  Directeur  de  l'lnstitut  d'Art  de 
Chicago.  Bien  que  d'ordinaire  les  introductions  de  cctte  nature 
ne  se  risquent  pas  au  dela  des  generations  les  plus  banales,  M. 
Catton  Rich  a  reussi  a  presenter  quelques  commentaires  provo- 
quants  et  revelateurs  sur  la  position  de  Degas  en  tant  qu'artiste  et 
a  suggerer  comment  on  pourrait  aborder  ses  ocuvres  afin  d'abou- 
tir  a  une  evaluation  nouvelle  de  sa  position  dans  le  developpc- 
ment  de  l'art  moderne.  Par  exemple,  en  parlant  des  portraits  de 
groupes,  par  l'artiste,  il  dit:  'II  n'a  pas  suffi  que  l'artiste  caracterise 
chaque  personnage  il  s'interesse  profondt'mcnt  au  jeu  d'une  per- 
sonnalite  sur  une  autre.  Dans  la  Famille  Bellili  il  existe  un  senti- 
ment de  tension,  cache  mais  neanmoins  visible,  entrc  la  mere  et 
les  filles  debout  a  gauche  et  le  pere  assis  a  droite.  Il  n'y  a  pas  d'his- 
toire,  simplement  une  situation  dont  Degas  a  immobilise  un 
instant.'  Un  autre  a  vantage  de  ce  livre,  pour  le  lecteur  europeen, 
est  qu'il  prcsente  beaucoup  dc  pieces  du  maitre  qui  sont  au- 
jourd'hui  dans  des  collections  americaincs  et  inaccessibles  a  la 
majorite  d'entre  nous. 
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HfMD  OF  A  YOUNG  WOMAN  :  DEGAS  :  MUSEE  DE  LOUVRE,  PARIS  :  PAINTED  1867 


DANSEUSE  DANS  LA  LOGE  :  BY  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MRS. 
MARK  C.  STEINBERG,  REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  CITY  ART  MUSEUM  OF  ST. 
LOUIS  :  COLOUR  REPRODUCTION  BY  COURTESY  MESSRS.  M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO. 


French  Impressionist  Paintings 

in  Saint  Louis 
Private  Collections 


ii.  -  'Madame  Massonie'  :  Renoir  :  25J  X  32  in.  :  Collection  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Steinberg 

by  Perry  T.  Rathbone 

(Director,  City  Museum  of  Saint  Louis) 


IT  has  recently  been  remarked  by  a  European  visitor  to  St. 
Louis  that  its  private  collections  of  nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century art  outshine  those  of  Paris  and  London.  The 
accuracy  of  the  statement  would  be  difficult  to  prove.  For  the 
judgement  of  the  visitor,  his  eyes  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  many 
beautiful  paintings  in  numerous  houses,  could  easily  be  unbal- 
anced by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  if  not  by  the  traditional 
hospitality  of  the  city.  But  whether  justified  or  not,  the  observa- 


tion confirms  the  undeniable  fact  that  St.  Louis  is  important 
artistically  not  only  for  its  famous  museum,  but  also  by  reason 
of  its  private  collections  of  art.  This  is  a  development  of  very 
recent  years,  and  it  is  the  French  School  that  has  found  particular 
favour  amongst  St.  Louis  collectors. 

In  1948  the  St.  Louis  Museum  held  an  important  exhibition  of 
works  selected  from  local  collectors.  It  was  confined  to  the  art 
ot  the  Twentieth  Century.  Four  years  later  a  second  exhibition  of 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


iii.  -  'Pont  d'Argenteuil'  :  Monet  :  Col- 
lection   Mr.    Sydney    M.  Shoenberg 

iv.  -  'Vineyards  at  Auvers'  :  Van  Gogh  : 
Collection   Mrs.    Mark    C.  Steinberg 

v.  -  'Paris  by  Night'  :  Rousseau  :  Col- 
lection   Mr.    Sydney    M.  Shoenberg 


vi.  -  'Rue  St.  Honore'  :  Pissarro  :  Col- 
lection   Mr.    Sydney    M.  Shoenberg 


in 


privately  owned  art  was  organized  along  more  comprehensive 
lines.  The  earlier  display  was  drawn  from  twenty-three  sources, 
the  second  from  no  fewer  than  forty  collections,  three  of  which 
are  of  international  significance.  Before  the  late  war  such  exhibi- 
tions would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

In  considering  the  French  painting  of  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries  alone,  a  thumbnail  survey  reveals  that 
amongst  seventeen  owners  there  are  over  one  hundred  works  in 
oil,  including  those  by  masters  of  the  school  of  Paris.  Nearly  all 
the  paintings  have  been  acquired  since  1945.  With  two  excep- 
tions, those  now  illustrated  have  come  to  St.  Louis  within  the 
past  three  years. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  this  galaxy  is  perhaps  the  most 
fascinating  of  all.  It  is  the  large  painting  by  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Danseuse  dans  sa  Logc  (No.  i),  which  appears  here  as  a  colour- 
plate.  Lautrec  rings  up  his  magic  curtain  to  reveal  a  dancer,  long- 
limbed  and  blonde,  arranging  her  hair  before  a  mirror  while  her 
maid  fastens  her  stiffened  pink  skirt  at  the  waist.  In  the  corner 
sits  her  cadaverous  admirer,  a  supercilious  beau  in  top  hat,  with 
gloves  and  stick,  his  monocle  catching  the  light  from  the  mirror. 
Over  the  scene  a  gas  jet  on  the  wall  casts  an  intimate  warmth, 
high-lighting  the  predominant  blues  and  greens  with  sulphurous 
yellow.  It  is  a  tingling  picture  brimming  with  the  excitement  of 
the  theatre,  intriguing  in  the  human  relationships  it  poses.  The 
painting  is  also  a  prophetic  work;  for  while  it  depends  upon 
Degas  for  its  draughtsmanship  and  composition,  it  looks  forward 
to  expressionism  in  its  free  use  of  distortion  and  its  highly  per- 
sonal interpretation  of  the  subject.  It  is  in  this  as  well  as  in  the 
splendid  freedom  in  the  brush  work  that  one  is  reminded  of 
Ensor,  Munch  and  Kokoschka.  The  Danseuse  was  painted  in  1885 
when  Lautrec  was  twenty-one,  and  it  is  here  that  the  full  genius 
of  his  creative  imagination  is  revealed  for  the  first  time.  The  pic- 
ture, formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  theatrical  producer,  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Cochran  of  London,  is  now  the  cynosure  of  the  small 
but  choice  collection  of  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Steinberg,  the  latest  St. 
Louisan  to  succumb  to  this  delectable  avocation.  Indeed,  Mrs. 


Steinberg  commenced  to  build  her  collection  no  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Though  it  comprises  only  seven  canvases 
these  are  all  of  exquisite  quality  and  include,  besides  the  Lautrec, 
a  large  Degas  pastel  of  two  dancers,  a  mixed  bouquet  by  Fantin- 
Latour  of  1862,  a  brilliant  late  Manet  of  a  Chanteuse  aux  Ambassa- 
denrs,  a  late  Pissarro  Still  Life,  a  Renoir  and  a  Van  Gogh.  The  two 
latter  are  illustrated  here  (Nos.  ii  and  iv). 

The  Renoir,  a  commissioned  work  of  about  1870,  is  a  painting 
of  the  first  rank  which  has  remained  in  the  family  until  now  and 
has  never  before  been  published.  It  is  a  sumptuous  harmony  of 
colour,  predominantly  blue  with  accents  of  black,  rose,  silver- 
white  and  green.  Renoir  painted  his  subject,  Madame  Mas- 
sonie,  with  tenderness  and  deep  sympathy.  We  see  her  richly 
costumed  in  a  rich  interior,  with  glints  of  gold  jewellery  at  her 
ears  and  on  her  breast,  a  lush  bouquet  of  red  roses  before  a  mirror 
at  her  side.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  gorgeous  ensemble  of  colour,  tex- 
ture and  exquisite  detail  executed  with  the  most  felicitous  brush- 
work,  the  face  of  the  sitter  easily  dominates  the  canvas.  For 
Renoir  has  reserved  the  full  expression  of  his  sensibilite  for  the 
painting  of  the  features.  Here  we  are  struck  not  only  by  the  soft- 
ness of  the  flesh,  the  transparency  of  the  skin,  the  moisture  of  the 
eye,  and  the  lightly  closed  mouth,  but  by  the  psychological  pene- 
tration of  character  which  reveals  an  intelligent  and  sensitive 
woman,  appealing  not  for  her  beauty  but  for  her  shy  and  gentle 
nature  touched  with  sadness. 

Mrs.  Steinberg's  Van  Gogh,  Vineyards  at  Auvers  [No.  iv),  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Captain  Edward  Molyncux  and 
before  that  belonged  to  the  famous  German  critic  and  collector 
and  one-time  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  in  Berlin,  Hugo 
von  Tschudi,  who  acquired  the  painting  prior  to  the  First  World 
War.  De  la  Faille  dates  the  painting  June,  1890,  which  would 
make  it  a  creation  of  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  artist's  life.  In  any 
case  it  reflects  a  moment  of  comparative  relaxation  in  the  turbu- 
lent and  anguished  days  that  led  to  the  final  tragedy.  Here  the 
artist  sings  with  nature,  exulting  in  her  bounty,  praising  her 
green  fields  and  ripening  vineyards,  her  exhilarating  open 
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spaces.  It  is  an  exhilarating  picture  full  of 
fresh  air  and  dancing  light.  Van  Gogh 
painted  it  in  tones  of  green  and  blue 
dappled  with  the  white  walls  of  houses 
and  the  tomato  reds  of  their  roof-tops  and 
the  deeper  red  of  poppies  in  the  fore- 
ground. Colour  commands  the  first  im- 
pression, but  the  second  is  that  of  space. 
Van  Gogh  seems  to  achieve  it,  not  by  em- 
phasizing linear  perspective,  as  in  the 
paintings  of  the  Aries  period,  but  by 
crowding  the  foreground  into  the  picture 
plane  and  by  coarsening  the  brushwork 
there  as  compared  with  that  of  the  distance. 

No  less  brilliant  than  the  collection  of 
Mrs.  Steinberg,  and  several  times  larger, 
is  that  of  Mr.  Sydney  M.  Shoenberg,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  St.  Louis 
Museum.  Mr.  Shoenberg,  who  has  been  a 
collector  for  many  years,  in  recent  times 
turned  his  attention  to  the  pa  nting  ot  the 
Twentieth  Century  and  then  to  the  mas- 
ters of  Impressionism.  His  collection  to- 
day is  about  equally  divided  between 
these  two  periods.  Of  the  modern  masters 
there  are  excellent  examples  of  Picasso, 
Soutine,  Rouault,  Bonnard,  Matisse,  and 
especially  of  Modigliani.  Ot  the  earlier 
generation  there  are,  amongst  others,  two 
Renoirs  and  a  Vuillard.  Two  of  the  finest 
Impressionist  pictures  in  the  collection 
are  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
Monet  and  Pissarro  (Nos.  iii  and  vi). 

The  Monet  (No.  iii),  a  characteristically 
simple  composition,  is  a  landscape  done 
at  Argentcuil  in  which  the  bridge  across 


vii.  -  'La  Loge  des  Artistes'  :  Watercolour  : 
Forain  :  Collection  Mr.  Lansing  W.  Thorns 

the  Seine  is  the  dominant  feature.  Painted  in  1877,  the  picture 
has  the  freshness  of  a  spring  morning.  In  the  foreground  the  fig- 
ure of  a  woman  is  seen  strolling  along  the  river  bank  followed 
by  a  small  boy— probably  Madame  Monet  and  her  young  son, 
Michele.  The  painting  is  executed  in  the  deft  and  supple  brush- 
work  that  had  its  beginning  under  the  tutelage  of  Courbet  ten 
years  earlier  and  that  marks  the  mature  style  of  the  artist.  Also 
characteristic  of  the  period  is  the  restricted  colour  scheme,  a  soft 
and  lovely  harmony  of  greys,  pinks  and  greens  which,  thanks 
to  Monet's  feeling  for  the  light  of  sky  and  sun,  is  quickened  by 
a  luminous  brilliance  that  was  new  to  painting. 

The  beautiful  Pissarro  (No.  vi),  which  hangs  in  a  room  with  a 
fine  Cezanne  portrait  and  a  ravishing  Gauguin,  shifts  the  scene  to 
town.  It  is  a  view  of  the  St.  Honore  on  a  rainy  day  in  winter.  A 
deep  perspective  shows  the  long  street  crowded  with  cabs  and 
carriages,  the  wet  pavement  a  mirror  to  the  greyness  of  the  sky 
and  the  grey  reflections  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians.  Yet  the  per- 
vading greyness  is  a  foil  to  the  tones  of  extreme  subtlety  with 
which  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  painted:  tones  of  blue  and  brown, 
ochre  and  white.  It  is  a  work  of  1899,  when  Pissarro  had  re- 
turned to  his  original  Impressionist  approach  and  was  painting 
with  a  vigour  and  freshness  that  equalled  that  of  Ins  first  can- 
vases twenty  years  earlier. 

An  entirely  different  aspect  of  the  city  is  the  subject  of  the 
Shocnbcrg  painting  by  the  douanier  Rousseau,  View  of  Paris  by 
Night  (No.  v).  It  is  a  remarkable  picture  and  a  stunning  one. 
And  while  it  is  highly  unusual,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  douanier 
in  its  simplicity  and  its  poetry.  The  foreground  is  painted  in  tones 
of  black,  green  and  blue-grey,  while  the  silhouetted  sky-line  of 
the  lie  de  la  Cite,  bristling  with  chimney-pots,  stands  against  a 
sky  of  flaming  red.  This  latter,  together  with  the  tricolours  flying 
from  government  domes,  suggests  that  the  painting  is  a  fantasy 
inspired  by  the  pyrotechnics  of  Quatorze  Juillet.  The  effect  of 
depth  in  the  picture  is  provided  by  the  strongly  accented  fore- 


viii.  -  'Portrait  of  Madame  Guillemet'  :  Manet  : 
Pastel,  1880  :  Collection  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Olin 

ground,  which  is  a  triangular  section  of  the  quay.  Here,  framed 
by  an  arch  of  the  bridge,  stand  two  gendarmes  who  not  only  in- 
tensify the  perspective  but  give  the  painting  a  certain  intimacy. 
The  painting  bears  no  date  but  it  has  been  ascribed  to  about  1900. 
However,  since  it  recalls  the  Notre  Dame  of  1909  the  painting 
may  also  be  a  late  work.  It  is  relatively  unknown,  having  come 
from  the  son  of  Monsieur  M.  Raimbault,  who  had  acquired  it 
directly  from  the  artist.  It  was  last  exhibited  in  1922,  and,  save  for 
a  brief  note  in  V  Illustration,  is  here  published  tor  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Lansing  W.  Thorns,  who  directs  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful automobile  agencies  in  the  city,  has  recently  turned  his  atten- 
tion from  Oriental  art  and  Old  Master  drawings  to  the  French 
School  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  In  addition  to  a  beautiful 
early  gouache  by  Mary  Cassatt  he  has  lately  acquired  a  delightful 
Forain  watercolour  (No.  vii)  in  which,  characteristically,  subject 
interest  vies  with  pictorial  organization.  By  odd  coincidence  the 
theme  is  identical  with  the  great  Lautrec  in  the  Steinberg  Collec- 
tion— an  artiste  of  the  theatre  receiving  an  admirer  in  her  dress- 
ing-room while  a  maid  assists  her  at  her  toilet.  This  small  paint- 
ing lacks  the  nervous  movement  of  the  Lautrec  and  its  sweeping 
brushwork,  but  it  is  no  less  incisive  in  its  depiction  of  character. 
In  this  respect,  which  made  Forain  one  of  the  greatest  of  carica- 
turists, he  had  few  peers.  Indeed,  in  1895  when  this  picture  was 
painted,  Lautrec  felt  the  influence  of  his  drawings.  The  impa- 
tience of  the  old  suitor  watching  the  endless  prinking  of  his 
buxom  and  fatuous  lady  reveals  the  quality  of  Forain's  observa- 
tion of  life,  a  quality  that  Lautrec  profoundly  revered. 

Three  paintings  that  were  formerly  in  the  well-known  collec- 
tion of  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears  of  Boston  have  recently  found 
their  way  into  St.  Louis  collections.  One  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
flower  piece  of  T862  by  Fantin-Latour  which  now  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Steinberg.  The  two  others  are  brilliant  pastels  by  Edouard 
Manet.  One  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Shoenberg;  the  other, 
here  illustrated,  is  owned  by  Mr.  John  M.  Olin,  the  well-known 
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ix.  —  'La  Tarte  aux  Cerises'  :  P.  Bonnard  : 
Collection  Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Millard  Waldheim 


x.  -  'The  Art  Dealers'  (the  Bernheim  Brothers)  : 
Vuillard,  1908  :  Collection  Mr.  Richard  K.  Weil 


industrialist  of  near-by  Alton  in  Illinois.  This  exquisite  work 
(No.  viii),  confined  to  tones  of  black,  grey  and  pink,  represents 
Madame  Guillemet,  the  wife  of  the  artist-friend  of  Manet.  It  was 
painted  in  1880  toward  the  close  of  Manet's  lite,  and  is  one  of 
a  considerable  number  of  such  tenderly  interpreted  portraits  of 
women  from  this  period.  It  shows  us  the  artist  at  the  height  of  his 
powers,  when  his  brilliant  technique  had  become  second  nature 
to  him.  But  the  picture  is  the  more  delectable  thanks  to  Manet's 
sensitivity  to  feminine  grace  and  charm.  Here  it  contributes  to  a 
piquancy  of  face  and  attitude  that  is  unforgettable. 

The  exquisite  art  of  Bonnard  and  Vuillard  has  only  recently 
gained  amongst  St.  Louis  collectors  the  appreciation  it  deserves. 
For  over  a  decade  there  was  but  one  Bonnard  in  the  City,  the 
radiant  still-life  of  a  basket  of  fruit,  belonging  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  Jr.  Within  the  past  three  years  four  collectors  have  ac- 
quired five  paintings  by  Bonnard  and  four  by  Vuillard,  all  of 
fine  quality  and  ranging  in  date  from  1896  to  1940.  Both  artists, 
born  within  a  year  of  each  other  and  intimately  associated 
throughout  their  lives,  received  from  their  elders  the  gifts  of 
Impressionism:  its  colour  and  light,  its  free  brushwork  and  casual 
subject-matter.  Under  the  influence  of  Gauguin  and  Lautrec  they 
moulded  these  elements  into  an  art  deeply  personal  and  intimate, 
expressive  of  their  own  retiring  natures.  The  large  Bonnard 
called  La  Tarte  aux  Cerises  (No.  ix)  of  1908,  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Millard  Waldheim,  is  one  of  the  artist's  most  felicitous  crea- 
tions. It  hangs  in  the  distinguished  company  of  an  early  Matisse 
from  the  John  Quinn  Collection ;  an  early  Derain  and  a  Rouault, 
a  Cezanne  landscape  and  three  Picassos,  amongst  others.  Every 
passage  of  Bonnard's  composition  is  touched  with  the  artist's  un- 
failing sensitivity  to  light-filled  colour.  Every  element  or  the 
composition  receives  his  attention  to  the  extent  that  it  satisfies 
this  sensitivity.  The  girl  at  the  table  asserts  herself  no  more  than 
the  wine-bottles,  no  more  than  the  dog  whose  eyes  peer  over  the 
cherry  tart.  The  first  impression  is  the  one  that  remains:  a  fluid 


mosaic  of  greens,  blues,  rose-pinks  and  whites,  of  a  window 
thrown  open  upon  a  summer  garden. 

Related  in  its  approach,  but  a  very  different  painting,  is  the  re- 
markable Vuillard  (No.  x)  belonging  to  Mr.  Richard  K.  Weil,  a 
St.  Louis  manufacturer.  Likewise  a  composition  of  1908,  it  is  one 
of  two  paintings  by  Vuillard  recently  acquired  by  Mr.  Weil,  and 
represents  the  famous  Paris  art  dealers,  the  brothers  Gaston  and 
Josse  Bernheim-Jeune.  The  other  Vuillard  is  an  earlier  composi- 
tion showing  Roussel,  the  painter  and  brother-in-law  of  Vuil- 
lard, at  work  in  his  room.  The  Vuillards  are  the  earliest  French 
paintings  in  the  collection  which  embraces  works  by  Matisse, 
Bonnard,  Leger,  Rouault,  Braque  and  an  important  cubist 
Picasso.  In  the  'nineties,  under  the  influence  of  Japanese  prints, 
Vuillard  had  created  a  very  personal  style  shallow  in  depth 
and  emphasizing  a  strong  design  of  figures  and  patterned  back- 
grounds largely  inspired  by  the  daily  scene  in  his  widowed 
mother's  apartment,  where  she  conducted  a  small  dressmaking 
business.  (The  painting  belonging  to  Mr.  Shoenberg  mentioned 
above  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of  this  period.)  As  Vuillard's 
art  developed  it  increased  in  spatial  composition.  Of  this  trend, 
The  Art  Dealers  is  a  brilliant  early  example.  In  this  painting, 
which  is  a  sumptuous  harmony  of  colour,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  elegant  and  renowned  Galerie  Bernheim-Jeune  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  art-dealer  brothers.  Here  the  effect  of  space  is 
achieved  less  perhaps  by  linear  perspective  than  by  the  use  of 
colour;  for  the  expanse  of  red  carpet  at  once  carries  the  eye  deep 
into  the  picture.  Here  we  find  Josse  bent  over  his  desk,  which  is 
emphasized  by  the  brilliant  red  binding  of  a  single  book  and  the 
glints  of  silver  light  on  the  old-fashioned  telephone.  Indeed  it  is 
the  magical  play  of  light  that  describes  the  rest  of  the  interior,  the 
sunny  casements  on  the  right  and  the  almost  Vermeer-like  paint- 
ing of  the  soft  blues,  greens  and  buff  of  the  tapestry.  As  a  foil 
to  the  general  luminosity  and  colour  of  the  painting,  Vuillard 
placed  in  the  foreground  the  black-clad  figure  of  Gaston,  slim, 
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dapper,  fastidious,  perched  on  the  arm  of  a  chair,  while  immedi- 
ately behind  him,  as  if  symbolic  of  his  trade,  appears  a  battery  of 
high-powered  picture  lights. 

In  the  same  year  that  Vuillard  painted  this  elegant  and  refined 
reflection  of  the  Paris  art  world,  that  is  in  1908,  his  rambunctious 
and  unpredictable  contemporary,  Henri  Matisse,  finished  his 
great  canvas,  The  Bathers  with  a  Turtle  (No.  xi),  belonging  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.  It  is  one  of  the  chefs  d'oetivre  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  extensive  private  collection  in  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Pulitzer,  grandson  of  the  famous  journalist-philanthropist  and 
founder  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes,  is  associate  editor  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Since  his  undergraduate  days 
at  Harvard  in  the  nineteen-thirties  he  has  been  a  serious  collector 
of  the  art  of  the  Twentieth  Century;  and  he  has  always  been  a 
discriminating  and  courageous  one.  From  the  beginning  he 
showed  not  only  an  intellectual  grasp  of  the  problems  of  the 
artists  of  our  time,  but,  what  are  more  important  for  the  collector, 
a  most  discerning  eye  and  a  flair  for  quality.  The  result  is  a 
superb  collection  of  some  fifty  paintings  and  several  sculptures, 
more  than  half  of  which  are  by  French  masters,  including  the 
school  of  Paris.  The  balance  embraces  works  by  American, 
German,  Mexican  and  English  artists.  Many  are  masterpieces. 
Indeed,  following  the  purchase  of  a  very  good  Modigliani,  the 
first  important  painting  acquired  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  the  corner- 
stone of  the  collection  is  Picasso's  famous  Corsage  Jaime  of  1908. 
To  it  have  been  added,  besides  drawings  and  gouaches,  seven 
canvases  by  the  artist  including  most  recently  an  important  and 
imposing  Seated  Nude  of  1953.  Interspersed  amongst  the  Picassos 
one  is  impressed  by  the  opulence  and  decorative  power  of  four 
Braques  of  the  first  order  and  by  the  solemnity  and  depth  of 
colour  of  three  major  Rouaults,  a  Landscape  with  Figures,  Three 
Clowns  and  an  early  Pierrot.  There  are  also  paintings  by  Pissarro, 
Bonnard,  Vuillard,  Gris,  Dufy,  Miro,  and,  more  recently  ac- 
quired, de  Stael  and  Raoul  Ubac.  The  largest  painting  in  the 
collection,  Matisse's  The  Bathers  (No.  xi)  is  on  loan  at  the  City 
Art  Museum,  where  it  receives  the  amplitude  of  daylight  and 
space  required  to  see  it  to  best  advantage.  It  is  a  monumental  pic- 
ture, grand  in  its  simplicity  of  design,  colour  and  spatial  com- 
position. The  bathers  in  tones  of  earth-pink  and  violet  are  pre- 
sented against  a  background  of  turf,  sea  and  sky,  three  horizontal 
strips  of  green,  blue-green  and  blue.  It  is  an  exhilarating  har- 
mony of  clear  colour  to  which  is  added  a  certain  primitive 
power,  even  a  deliberate  crudity,  in  the  drawing  of  the  three 
nude  figures  of  women.  Their  attention  is  directed  on  a  brown- 

xi.  -  'The  Bathers  with  a  Turtle'  :  Matisse, 
1908  :  Collection  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr. 


red  turtle  in  the  foreground,  but  the  real  subject  of  the  picture, 
elemental  nature,  is  outbalanced  by  the  brilliant  formal  elements 
of  the  painting :  colour,  space,  the  rhythmic  relationship  of  the 
three  figures  and  the  stark  clarity  of  design.  Very  soon  after  it 
was  painted  The  Bathers  was  acquired  from  the  artist  by  Karl 
Osthaus  for  his  private  museum  at  Hagen,  later  the  Folkwang 
Museum  at  Essen.  Confiscated  by  the  Nazi  Government,  along 
with  many  advanced  paintings  in  German  museums,  the  Matisse 
was  acquired  at  auction  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  in  Lucerne  in  1939. 

There  are  four  Braques  in  the  Pulitzer  Collection,  dating  from 
1918  to  1944.  All  are  paintings  of  great  distinction.  The  earliest,  a 
Still  Life,  is  illustrated  here  (No.  xii).  In  it  one  sees  immediately  a 
relaxation  from  the  intellectual  approach  of  analytical  cubism 
that  is  at  the  centre  of  Braque's  art  before  the  First  World  War. 
The  painting  is  more  sensuous  in  colour  and  texture;  it  is  more 
seductive,  more  decorative.  At  the  same  time  the  Still  Life  is  a 
superb  example  of  Braque's  unfailing  subtlety  and  discretion. 
The  familiar  objects  are  here,  a  compote  with  fruit,  a  letter,  a 
guitar,  a  bit  of  dotted  calico  and  wood-grained  paper,  but  re- 
created by  Braque's  artistic  vision  and  assembled  in  a  lemon- 
shaped  area  placed  on  a  rectangular  canvas.  Similarly  arbitrary  and 
no  less  subtle  is  the  colour.  When  Braque  resumed  his  painting 
after  the  war  he  drew  away  from  the  monochromatic  palette  of 
cubism.  The  Pulitzer  Still  Life  is  still  subdued,  but  one  can  delight 
in  the  mingled  greys  and  browns,  the  black  and  the  pink. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  other  St.  Louis  collec- 
tions of  French  painting,  but  no  account  of  the  subject  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Sydney  M. 
Shoenberg,  Jr.,  who,  in  recent  years,  has  acquired  a  round 
dozen  works  by  twentieth-century  artists  including  a  pre-Fauve 
Matisse,  a  handsome  Braque  of  the  'forties  and  an  exquisite 
Modigliani;  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Myer,  whose  interests  are  similar; 
and  of  Mr.  Vladimir  Golschmann,  conductor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  who  is  particularly  devoted  to  Picasso  and 
owns  twelve  examples  of  his  work  in  oil,  dating  from  the 
'thirties  and  'forties,  as  well  as  thirteen  gouaches  and  drawings.  In 
fact,  the  interest  that  St.  Louis  has  taken  in  this  great  artist, 
largely  due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  understanding  of  Mr.  Pulitzer 
and  Mr.  Golschmann,  would  make  a  subject  in  itself;  for  since 
Mr.  Pulitzer  acquired  the  Corsage  Jamie  in  1936  no  fewer  than 
sixty  paintings  and  drawings  by  Picasso  have  entered  the  private 
collections  of  the  City,  most  of  them  during  the  decade  past. 
There  are  few  cities  in  Europe  or  America  whose  collectors  are 
more  active  or  enthusiastic. 

xii.  -  'Still  Life'  :  Georges  Braque,  191 7  : 
Collection    Mr.    Joseph    Pulitzer,  Jr. 
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Stephen  C.  Clark  Collection 

ONE  of  the  great  private  collections  of  the 
present  time,  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
C.  Clark,  was  recently  represented  at  the 
Kncedler  Galleries  by  a  selection  of  twenty-four 
old  and  modern  masters.  While  this  collection  is 
generally  associated  with  masterpieces  by  Ce- 
zanne, Van  Gogh  and  Renoir,  it  contains  some 
very  great  works  by  Rembrandt,  Hals  and  El 
Greco.  De  Heer  Bodolphc  and  Mevrouw  Bodolphe, 
painted  in  1643  and  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  have  been  recorded  in  all 
the  major  works  on  Hals  and  are  possibly  the 
greatest  of  Hals'  portraits,  in  a  manner  which 
lays  aside  his  frequent  air  of  bravado  for  so  clear 
and  penetrating  a  portrayal  of  character  that 
he  encroaches  on  the  domain  of  Rembrandt. 
Nothing  more  keen,  incisive,  living,  ever  came 
from  his  brush  than  his  portrayal  of  the  alert, 
intelligent  face  of  the  aged  Vrouw  Bodolphe. 

Rembrandt's  St.  James,  sometimes  called  the 
Praying  Pilgrim,  painted  in  1661  and  one  of  a 
series  of  paintings  of  monks,  has  a  strong  emo- 
tional character.  The  history  of  this  work  is 
recorded  from  1749,  when  it  belonged  to  the 
artist  Caspar  Netscher,  at  The  Hague.  It  has  been 
in  the  MacKenzie  Collection  at  Kintore,  and 
later  belonged  to  Sir  Charles  J.  Robinson  in 
London.  More  recently  it  has  been  in  the  Maur- 
ice Kami  Collection  111  Paris. 

A  great  El  Greco  was  to  be  seen  in  the  St. 
Andrew,  a  standing  figure  of  commanding  pres- 
ence, holding  by  his  side  his  X-shaped  cross, 
the  foreshortening  of  which  contrives  to  create 
space  for  the  figure  against  a  tempestuous  land- 
scape and  sky.  The  whole  composition  leads  the 
eye  to  the  right  hand,  turned  diagonally  with 
outspread  fingers  in  a  gesture  of  demonstration, 
as  one  would  terminate  an  argument.  This  is  a 
vibrant  work,  full  of  intellectual  fire.  It  was  for 
some  time  on  loan  at  the  Alte  Pinakothek  in 
Munich  while  in  the  Vogel  Collection. 

First  Showing 

Among  the  French  paintings  a  great  Manet. 
Jeune  Femme  Etenduc  en  Costume  Espagnol 
(41^  by  37  in.),  has  recently  had  its  first  showing 
in  America.  The  model  was  Victorine  Meurend, 
who  is  shown  in  the  costume  of  a  toreador, 
black  with  white-satin  breeches,  lying  on  a 
plum-coloured  sofa.  The  composition  shows  the 
influence  of  Goya's  Maja  vestida  in  the  Prado, 
just  as  his  Dejeuner  sur  FHerbe  was  taken  from 
Giorgione,  and  there  are  other  instances  of  his 
drawing  on  the  compositions  of  others.  Le  Bal- 
con  is  also  inspired  by  Goya,  but  all  these  paint- 
ings have  so  much  of  Manet  and  so  little  of  any- 
one else  that  his  contemporaries  missed  the  con- 
nexion entirely,  and  it  was  a  tribute  to  his  strong 
individuality  that  this  was  so.  To  us,  this  con- 
nexion is  of  interest  in  showing  the  metamor- 


phosis of  a  theme  when  it  is  modified  by  an  in- 
ventive mind.  The  Jeune  Femme  is  inscribed  at 
the  left  a  mon  ami  Nadar,  this  being  the  pen-name 
of  the  artist's  friend  Felix  Tournachon,  who 
either  made  or  secured  for  him  photographs  of 
Goya's  work,  then  unknown  to  Manet  in  actual- 
ity since  he  did  not  go  to  Spain  until  1865,  while 
the  present  painting  was  executed  in  1862.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  in  the  collection  of  Edouard 
Arnhold  in  Berlin. 

Sunlight  and  Charm 

There  were  five  great  Cezannes  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, including  the  Madame  Cezanne  dans  la 
Serre,  which  went  to  the  MorosofT  Collection 
and  then  to  the  Musee  d'Art  Moderne  Occi- 
dental in  Moscow.  It  is  less  austere  than  most  of 
Cezanne's  portraits  of  his  wife.  There  is  more 
sunlight  and  ingratiating  softness,  charm  of 
colour,  than  usual;  yet  this  is  not  a  concession 
to  'sweetness';  for  here  is  Cezanne  with  his  usual 
power  asserting  the  relation  of  forms  in  space. 
His  Nature  Morte,  formerly  in  the  Havemeyer 
Collection,  Les  Joueurs  de  Cartes,  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  treatments  of  this  theme  which  is  seen 
also  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Courtauld  Collec- 
tion, and  Le  Jas  de  Boujjan,  which  emphasizes  the 
architectonic  relationships  in  landscape,  were  all 


painted  in  the  period  1888  to  1890,  when  he  was 
creating  in  great  obscurity,  in  the  Midi  and  in 
Paris,  some  of  the  works  now  highly  prized. 

One  of  the  most  famous  paintings  in  the 
Clark  Collection  is  without  doubt  La  Parade,  by 
Seurat,  which  has  had  a  remarkable  career  from 
its  first  showing  in  1888  at  the  third  exhibition 
of  the  Impressionists.  Only  gradually  die!  .: 
come  out  of  the  oblivion  into  which  his  con- 
temporaries consigned  this  gifted  young  artist, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  It  was  not 
until  1905  that  they  began  to  be  curious  about 
him  and  a  retrospective  exhibition  was  held  in 
Paris.  Since  that  time  this  painting  has  been 
shown  countless  times  in  Europe  and  America. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  the  Clark 
Collection  is  not  formed  around  any  particular 
school,  but  rather  with  the  importance  of  the 
individual  work  in  mind.  It  was  interesting  to 
find  here  an  early  portrait  by  Copley,  Mrs.  John 
Powell,  the  subject  the  daughter  of  the  Boston 
silversmith  Jeremiah  Dummer,  shown  seated  in 
a  red  wing-chair,  her  frail  but  intensely  interest- 
ing face  seeming  to  shine  out  from  its  depths. 
Eakins'  study  of  Dr.  Agnew,  for  the  famous 
Agnew  Clinic,  hung  in  the  same  gallery  with  the 
great  pair  by  Hals,  and  lost  nothing  by  com- 
parison. 
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The  Metropolitan's  French  Decorative 
Arts 

WITH  the  reopening  of  thirty-four  galler- 
ies of  post-Renaissance  decorative  arts 
next  autumn  at  the  Metropolitan,  the  French 
collections  will  again  be  displayed  in  their  full 
impressiveness.  An  acquisition  of  note  is  a  Louis 
XIV  bed  which  was  given  by  Judge  Irwin  Un- 
termyer  in  1953  and  will  be  shown  for  the  first 
time. 

In  the  re-arranged  and  redecorated  galleries 
the  masterpieces  in  the  Museum's  collections 
will  be  seen  with  new  enjoyment.  The  historic 
pieces  from  St.  Cloud,  with  the  cypher  of  Marie 
Antoinette  introduced  in  delicate  festoons  of 
ormolu,  which  were  given  to  the  Museum  in 
1920  by  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  are  superb  ex- 
amples of  the  most  elaborate  Court  style.  These 
are  a  great  desk  with  fall  front  and  a  commode, 
of  ebony,  lacquer  and  ormolu,  and  are  thought 
to  be  the  work  of  Jean-Henri  Riesener,  who 
signed  two  pieces  for  St.  Cloud  about  1 790-1 
while  he  was  cabinet-maker  to  the  King.  The 
incredibly  rich  ormolu  formed  of  floral  sprays 
is  attributed  to  Pierre  Gouthiere. 

Another  outstanding  piece  is  a  bureau  a  cylindre 
in  mahogany  and  ebony  in  the  style  of  Guil- 
laume  Beneman  who,  like  Riesener,  was  of 
German  extraction.  He  was  recorded  in  1785  as 
a  master  cabinet-maker,  and  executed  many 
pieces  for  the  royal  residences.  He  worked 
closely  with  Thomire,  and  the  ormolu  on  this 
desk  may  be  by  him. 

Much  lighter  in  design  and  to  modern  taste 


more  pleasing  is  a  writing-table  arranged  with 
writing,  drawing,  and  dressing-table  compart- 
ments, making  it  an  ingenious  mechanical  con- 
struction. It  could  also  be  used  with  a  flat  surface 
as  a  dining-table.  The  mounts  are  by  Gouthiere, 
while  the  wonderful  cabinet-work  is  typical  of 
pieces  which  came  from  Riesener's  shop. 

French  Regency  Chimneypiece 

IN  the  early  Eighteenth  Century  the  carving 
of  boiserie  in  France  underwent  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  lightness  and  grace.  While  the 
Italian  elements  in  the  French  style,  which  had 
been  evident  in  the  period  of  Louis  XIV,  con- 
tinued, designs  became  more  graceful  and  more 
characteristically  French.  The  rococo  style  was 
developed  only  gradually,  and  in  the  period  of 
transition,  witnessed  by  the  Regency  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  a  basically  symmetrical  design 
might  incorporate  broken  scrolls  and  the  shell 
forms  which  were  to  be  identified  so  closely 
with  the  rococo.  Especially  in  the  designs  of 
Robert  de  Cotte  (1656-1735),  an  architect  who 
worked  for  Louis  XV,  it  is  seen  that  the  Louis 
XIV  style  has  been  modified  rather  than  for- 
gotten. It  seems  to  have  been  his  contemporary, 
Germain  BorTrand  (1667-1754),  who  introduced 
at  Soubise  (circa  1706)  a  very  early  example  of 
what  we  now  call  the  rococo  style.  'The  straight 
line  was  entirely  banished,'  wrote  Andre 
Michel,  after  Borfrand's  innovations. 

An  instance  in  which  the  straight  line  still  pre- 
vails to  give  symmetry  and  simplicity  to  carly- 
eighteenth-century  French  boiserie  is  seen  here 


in  the  carved  and  gilt  chimneypiece  mirror  re- 
cently shown  by  Josephine  Howell.  There  is  a 
very  similar  design  for  a  chimneypiece  at  the 
Hotel  Carnavalet,  which  is  to  be  dated  in  the 
Regency  period:  and  although  the  two  are  not 
identical  in  detail,  the  feeling  for  the  vertical  and 
for  delicate  detail  is  much  the  same. 

French  Salon:  Louis  XVI  Period 

A GREAT  French  salon  of  the  Louis  XVI 
period  is  to  be  seen  at  the  galleries  of  French 
&  Company.  It  came  from  a  famous  hotel  on 
the  Place  Vendome,  known  more  recently  as 
the  Hotel  de  Broglie,  but  in  the  time  of  its  build- 
ing in  1728  as  the  Hotel  de  Leon.  The  room  in 
question  was  added  after  it  was  acquired  by 
Claude  Baudard  de  Vaudesir,  Seigneur  de  Saint- 
James,  a  member  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine 
Affairs.  It  was  for  a  long  period  known  as  the 
Hotel  de  Saint-James  although  it  had  passed  to 
other  hands  when,  on  15th  October,  1849,  the 
composer  Chopin  lay  dying  in  this  room  while 
the  Comtess  Delphine  Potocka  sang  the  Canticle 
of  the  Virgin  to  calm  his  delirium.  Two  days 
later  he  died  here  as  he  listened  to  the  concluding 
strains  of  Mozart's  Requiem. 

The  room,  representative  of  the  decorative 
style  of  the  Louis  XVI  period,  is  of  beautiful 
proportions,  and  with  carving  lively  and  deli- 
cate. The  emphasis  on  vertical  lines  gives  it 
formal  beauty,  but  the  severity  of  the  classical 
style  is  belied  by  the  use  of  the  garlands  so  be- 
loved by  the  French  decorator. 

Antoine  Caillot,  who,  after  the  Revolution, 


A  French  Reg(  n  riod  chimney  n  1  irror  with  carved,  gilt  frame :  Josephine  Secretaire,  probably  by  J.-Henri  Riesener  with  ormolu  by  Pierre  Gouthiere, 
Howell,  New  York:  cj.  similar  design  for  a  chimneypiece  at  Hotel  Carnavalet      cypher  of  Marie  Antoinette  :  Chateau  de  St.  Cloud  :  Met.  Museum  of  Art 
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wrote  his  Memoires  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  des 
Moeurs  et  des  usages  des  Francois,  gives  a  clear  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  such  great  rooms  were 
furnished  in  a  description  of  the  mansions  of 
earlier  days.  He  goes  through  the  house  room 
I  by  room,  from  the  antechamber  and  dining- 
room  to  the  salon  and  bedrooms:  'Then  came 
the  salon,  and  here  there  was  much  brilliant 
gilding.  On  the  floor  there  were  Aubusson  car- 
pets, on  the  walls  were  hangings  of  crimson 
damask  panelled  out  with  slight  gilt  mouldings, 
at  intervals  there  were  fine  pictures.  ...  In  the 
spaces  between  the  windows  were  armchairs 
whose  covering  of  damask  showed  off  the 
brilliancy  of  their  gilding.  By  the  fireplace  with 
its  jambs  and  shelf  of  white  marble  were  placed 
fire-dogs,  fender,  shovel  and  tongs  which 
showed  as  much  gilding  as  copper  or  iron. 

'There  were  so  many  beautiful  things  on  the 
mantel-shelf,  that  one  hardly  knew  which  to 
examine  first.  In  the  middle  was  a  clock  of  the 
very  finest  and  richest  workmanship,  on  each 
side  silver-gilt  candlesticks  with  many  branches, 
perfume-burners  mounted  with  gold  bands,  and 


vases  of  either  Chinese,  Japanese  or  Dresden 
porcelain.  Above  this  was  a  looking-glass  with  a 
delicately  carved  gilt  frame.  From  each  side  of 
it  sprung  candelabra  with  two  or  three  branches. 
From  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  there  hung  a 
Bohemian  glass  chandelier  which  was  fitted 
together  with  gilt-copper  or  silver-gilt  studs. 
Below  this  lustre  was  a  table  with  a  top  com- 
posed of  porphyry  or  some  other  kind  of  valu- 
able marble  mounted  on  a  gilded  base  with 
three  feet.  On  this  stood  valuable  porcelain 
vases  either  Oriental  or  European,  and  during 
the  summer,  baskets  of  flowers.  Card  tables 
were  placed  here  and  there  in  the  corners  of  the 
room. 

'The  locks  and  borders  of  all  the  doors  were 
gilt  and  the  overdoor  was  occupied  by  a  fine 
painting.  .  .  . 

'The  wealthy  class,  which  included  the  fer- 
miers generaux,  bankers  and  merchants,  furnished 
in  a  style  which  combined  the  massive  richness 
of  the  older  taste  with  the  elegance  of  the  new. 
In  their  salons  and  bed-chambers  old  pieces  of 
Boulle  were  placed  side  by  side  with  the  newest 


thing  in  cabinet-work  from  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine.  .  .  .' 

This  unusually  detailed  description  from  a 
contemporary  source  gives  an  exceptionally 
clear  impression  of  the  French  salon  of  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century. 

Louis  XV  Silver  Toilet  Service 

NOT  so  well  known  as  the  toilet  service 
made  for  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  in  the 
late  Seventeenth  Century  in  Paris,  but  of  almost 
equal  importance  in  representing  a  great  period 
in  French  goldsmithing,  is  the  Cadaval  toilet 
set  from  Portugal  which  has  only  recently 
entered  a  museum  in  America.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  service  of  the  kind  here.  The  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  has  received,  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  this  magnificent  set  of 
nineteen  pieces  executed  by  four  French  gold- 
smiths between  1737  and  1738,  but  showing  so 
much  of  the  maimer  of  Thomas  Germain  that 
Paul  L.  Grigaut,  of  the  Institute's  staff,  has  ad- 
vanced the  opinion  that  the  series  may  have 
been  designed  by  him  and  executed  under  his 


Louis  XYI-period  Salon  :  This  came  from  the  Hotel  dc  Broglie,  formerly,  when  built  in  1728,  known  as  Hotel  de  Leon  :  French  &  Co.,  New  York 
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Louis  XV  silver  ewer  &  basin,  by  Antoine  Le  Brun,  from  Cadaval  toilet  service  :  Detroit  Inst.  Arts 


supervision.  It  may  be  recalled  that  a  younger 
member  of  this  family,  Francois  Thomas  Ger- 
main, executed  plate  for  the  Royal  Collection 
of  Portugal  about  1758.  The  Cadaval  set  was 
made  shortly  before  the  marriage  of  Dom 
Jaim,  third  Duke  of  Cadaval,  to  Henriette  de 
Lorrain,  daughter  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesc. 

Alexis  Loir  HI,  of  a  family  specializing  in 
candlesticks,  made  the  pair  of  candlesticks  of 
baluster  form  on  spreading  bases;  Antoine 
Lebrun  executed  a  large  mirror  surmounted  by 
the  ducal  crown  and  arms,  the  ewer  and  basin 
illustrated,  the  gantiere  and  a  pair  of  perfume 
boxes  on  a  tray.  Sebastien  Igonet  was  the  maker 
of  snuffer  and  tray  and  two  brushes,  as  well  as 


'St.  Blasius' :  Silver-gilt  Reliquary, prob. French: 
Fourteenth  Century  :  Minneapolis  Inst,  of  Arts 


the  beautifully  designed  little  boite  a  ratines,  a 
box  in  which  perfumed  roots  stood  in  alcohol 
before  being  transferred  to  the  smaller  perfume 
boxes.  Etienne  Pollet  was  the  maker  of  a  pair  of 
large  jewel  boxes,  two  round  powder  boxes  and 
covers,  and  two  pin  boxes. 

While  asymmetrical  forms  had  appeared  in 
French  design  when  this  set  was  made,  they 
were  not  yet  carried  to  extreme,  and  the 
general  effect  is  of  balance,  not  only  of  line  but 
in  the  contrast  of  plain  with  engraved  and  relief 
surfaces.  Although  four  makers  contributed  to 
the  whole,  the  same  motifs  are  repeated  through- 
out the  set,  all  the  pieces  showing  reeded  and 
corded  borders,  while  the  use  of  shells,  trellis- 
work,  scrolls,  the  rinceaux  in  reserve,  is  character- 
istic of  all  pieces.  There  are  a  few  variations, 
such  as  the  bulrushes  on  the  base  of  the  ewer 
illustrated,  while  the  boit  a  ratines  is  unique  in 
having  a  motif  of  roots  at  the  base  of  the  box  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  pomegranate  which  does 
not  appear  elsewhere.  The  ewer  is  especially 
beautiful,  and  introduces  a  strong  sculptural 
feeling  in  the  beautiful  handle  shaped  like  a 
classic  term. 

French  Gothic  Reliquary 

THE  rare  French  Gothic  reliquary  of  St. 
Blasius,  formerly  in  the  Rothschild  Collec- 
tion, which  was  mentioned  recently  in  The 
Connoisseur  as  having  been  acquired  by  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  is  now  illustrated. 
Works  of  this  type  and  quality  have  seldom  sur- 
vived from  the  Fourteenth  Century.  That  gold- 
smiths' work  of  outstanding  quality  was  made 
in  France  at  that  time  is  known  if  only  from  the 
great  Book  of  Hours  at  Chantilly  executed  for  the 
Due  de  Berry  which  shows,  in  a  miniature  rep- 
resenting the  month  of  January,  dinner  in  the 
ducal  palace  at  a  table  on  which  is  great  display 
of  the  most  elaborate  plate.  There  is  also  the 
great  gold  and  enamel  cup  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Agnes, 
which  was  made  about  1380  for  the  Due  de 
Berry  and  indicates  skill  of  the  highest  order. 
The  St.  Blasius  does  not  represent  so  much  a 
rare  attainment  of  northern  art  as  a  rare  sur- 
vival. The  figure  is  interesting  in  showing  the 
bishop  saint  wearing  an  early  form  of  chasuble, 
which  is  based  on  the  paenula  of  classic  times,  an 
enveloping  cloak  worn  for  protection  against 


the  weather.  When  it  was  adopted  by  the  early 
Christians  in  conducting  Church  ritual  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  casula  ('little  house'),  because 
it  enveloped  the  wearer.  This  was  later  cor- 
rupted into  'chasuble',  and  the  shape  of  the  vest- 
ment underwent  further  changes  in  the  Fifteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  The  mitre  worn  by 
St.  Blasius  is  of  early,  conical  form.  The  base, 
with  its  decorative  band  of  pointed  windows 
representing  the  mid-Gothic  style,  is  also  of 
great  interest. 

St.  Blasius  was  chosen  by  the  Christians  of 
Cappadocia  as  their  bishop  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom under  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian.  He  is 
sometimes  shown  in  French  and  Italian  art  in  a 
cave,  in  reference  to  his  taking  refuge  there 
while  the  governor's  soldiers  hunted  for  him. 

Through  literal  interpretations  of  his  name, 
Blasius  suggested  'blaze'  in  English,  and  his  day 
was  celebrated  in  England  with  bonfires.  In 
German  it  suggested  blasen,  to  blow,  and  Danish 
sailors  would  not  speak  his  name  on  his  feast  day 
for  fear  of  invoking  a  storm.  The  association 
with  'blow'  may  be  the  explanation  for  the 
hunting  horn,  a  rare  attribute  in  a  figure  of  a 
saint. 

Sevres  Cup  and  Saucer  Decorated  by 
Chabris 

RECENT  gift  to  the  ceramic  collections  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  is  a 
Sevres  cup  and  saucer  from  Mr.  Richard  C. 
Paine,  who  has  enriched  the  Museum  with  so 
many  fine  examples  of  English  porcelain.  The 
Sevres  soft-paste  cup  and  saucer  of  the  year  1768 
are  decorated  with  miniatures  in  the  style  of 
Boucher  by  Chabris. 

The  Sevres  decorators  were  specialists,  and 
Chabris  was  one  of  the  leading  painters  of 
miniatures  and  pastoral  subjects,  others  being 
signed  by  Asselin  or  the  younger  Pithou.  There 
was  every  attempt  made  at  Sevres  not  to  repeat 
the  same  subject  twice,  and  a  set  of  the  same 
style  would  have,  if  possible,  entirely  different 
decorations.  For  scenes  of  gallantry,  Boucher 
was  the  model,  but  the  painters  used  their  in- 
genuity in  making  variations  in  detail.  The 
range  of  decorative  subject-matter  on  Sevres 
was  very  great,  calling  for  special  artists.  Ani- 
mals and  birds  were  generally  painted  by  Dodin, 
Armand  and  Chapuis.  Armand  was  also  a 
painter  of  flowers,  with  Aubert,  Bouillat,  Com- 
melin,  Merault,  Noel,  Taillandier  and  many 
more  ;  for  the  painters  of  flowers  led  in  number. 
Decorations  in  the  Chinese  maimer  were  done 
by  Le  Guay,  Drand  and  Lecot.  Emblems  were 
also  the  work  of  specially  trained  artists,  as  was 
gilding,  one  of  the  most  famous  gilders  being 
Prevost.  Chabris'  mark  is  ch  in  script,  entered  in 
1749,  so  that  he  was  one  of  the  decorators  who 
had  been  with  the  factory  at  Vincennes.  Most  of 
the  decorators  used  initials  but  some  adopted  a 
device,  such  as  Dubois,  a  flower  painter,  who 
used  a  flower  spray;  Ledoux  (landscape  and 
birds),  a  crescent  moon;  while  three  dots  were 
used  by  Tandard,  who  painted  flower  groups. 
The  use  of  a  date-letter  was  inaugurated  in  1753, 
when  the  factory  of  Vincennes  was  reorganized 
following  the  death  of  Orry  de  Fulvy  and  could 
for  the  first  time  proclaim  itself  Manufacture 
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Royale  de  Porcelaine.  The  date-letter  A  was  placed 
on  all  pieces  of  the  year  1753,  and  the  alphabet 
concluded  with  Z  in  1777,  when  the  mark  AA 
for  1778  was  adopted  and  this  system  continued 
until  1792,  when  the  mark  was  OO.  During  the 
Revolutionary  period  the  mark  of  the  current 
year  was  omitted. 

Wadsworth  Atheneum  Acquisitions 

THE  Wadsworth  Atheneum  at  Hartford, Con- 
necticut, brought  together  a  special  exhibi- 
tion of  its  most  important  acquisitions  of  the 
past  three  years  on  the  occasion  of  the  January 
visit  of  the  museum  officials  attending  the  Con- 
gress in  Art  History  and  Museology  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  These  works  included  a 
Nativity  of  the  Lower  Saxon  School,  a  painting 
of  St.  Serapion  by  Zurburan,  which  has  attracted 
considerable    attention    since    its  acquisition, 
Turner's  Van  Tromp's  Shallop  at  the  Entrance  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  Ingres'  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  painted  after  his  return  from  Rome  in 
1 841,  where  he  had  been   Director  of  the 
Academy.  Other  works  were  Turkish  Women 
Bathing  by  Delacroix,  which  has  been  named 
the  outstanding  nineteenth-century  acquisition 
by  an  American  Museum  in  1952;  Millet's  Por- 
trait of  Henriette  Ferre,  and  Vuillard's  Portrait  of 
Madame  Gaboriau.  Vuillard,  like  Bonnard,  shows 
an  especial  feeling  for  interiors.  In  a  sense  he 
paints  portraits  of  the  interior,  intimate  in  feel- 
ing and  filled  with  light  and  colour  in  soft  and 
subtle  harmonies.  Madame  Gaboriau  is  shown 
in  her  husband's  study,  which  is  filled  with 
paintings,  papers  and  books  of  his  Napoleonic 
collection.  Vuillard  found  his  best  subjects  in 
everyday  subject-matter,  in  the  commonplace, 
but  his  sympathy  reveals  something  deeper  about 
them  and  gives  warmth  and  life  to  his  works. 
His    art    developed    out    of  Impressionism, 
assimilated  what  was  to  be  gained  from  Cubist 
and  abstract  art,  and  out  of  this  there  has 
emerged  a  personal  style  characterized  by  a 
serenity  rare  in  a  modern  painter. 

Vuillard's  Madame  Gaboriau  and  Picasso's 
large  oil,  The  Painter,  were  acquired  in  Europe 
last  summer  and  have  been  having  their  first 
showing.  The  Painter  was  done  in  1934,  when 
Picasso  was  working  near  Gisors,  which  he 
made  his  headquarters  except  for  his  trips  to  the 
south  of  France  and  Spain.  This  is  one  of  a  group 
of  colourful  paintings  which  he  did  at  that  time, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  fine  yellows,  blue, 
pale  green  and  violet,  with  contrasts  of  red- 
browns  and  intense  orange,  the  colour  areas 
being  held  between  bold  lines  of  black.  It  is  rich 
in  paint  texture  and  through  its  colour  relation- 
ships has  a  three-dimensional  character  which 
gives  it  spatial  depth. 

The  most  recent  arrival  at  the  Atheneum  is 
Renoir's  Portrait  of  Madame  Renoir  here  illus- 
trated, which  was  painted  about  1910  and  comes 
from  the  collection  of  Jean  Renoir.  Mme  Renoir 
appeared  in  her  husband's  canvases  as  early  as  the 
Dejeuner  des  Canotiers  in  the  Phillips  Collection 
in  Washington.  In  the  present  painting,  done 
thirty  years  later  in  her  old  age,  she  is  seen  at 
three-quarter  length  in  a  grey  dress,  against  a 
Venetian  red  background,  her  left  arm  resting 
on  a  light-green  tablecloth.  She  holds  a  dog  in 


her  lap,  the  same  puppy  which  is  in  the  Portrait 
of  Jean  Renoir  in  Hunting  Costume  now  in  the 
Barnes  Collection  at  Merion,  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  executed  a  few  months  later.  As  a 
work  of  Renoir's  final  period  it  shows  the  deep- 
ening sympathy  and  humanity  of  his  art. 

Lehman  Collection:  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  Art 

AMONG  private  collections  in  America  the 
.  great  assemblage  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
paintings,  sculpture,  carvings,  metalwork  and 
ceramics  which  was  begun  by  Philip  Lehman  in 
191 1  and  continued  by  his  son,  Robert  Lehman, 
is  well  known  to  scholars,  and  single  examples 
have  appeared  in  many  exhibitions,  but  it  had 
never  been  shown  publicly  in  so  large  a  selection 
as  recently.  Mr.  Robert  Lehman,  who  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  lent  a 
large  section  of  the  Lehman  Collection  to  the 
Museum  on  the  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  the 
galleries  of  European  paintings  a  few  months 
ago. 

Three  drawings  by  Diirer  recently  acquired 


from  the  Loubomirski  Collection  are  having 
their  first  showing  in  America:  Nude  Women  in 
a  Niche  (1498);  The  Holy  Family  in  the  Rose 
Garden  (1521);  and  a  Self-Portrait. 

The  Lehman  Collection  has  been  long  known 
for  its  great  Italian  primitives,  such  as  Duccio's 
Madonna  Enthroned  and  the  Crucifixion,  once  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Lemberg  in  Poland,  and  The 
Last  Supper  by  Ugolina  da  Siena,  painted  in  1294 
for  the  High  Altar  of  Santa  Croce  in  Florence. 
A  small  panel  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  Wilderness,  by 
the  Sienese  painter,  Sassetta,  belongs  to  the  same 
group  as  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  and  St. 
Anthony  Tormented  by  Demons  in  the  Jarves 
Collection  at  Yale,  paintings  in  which  the  lyric- 
ism of  this  imaginative  and  highly  creative  artist 
are  fully  expressed.  A  later  Sienese,  Giovanni  di 
Paolo,  has  the  same  quality;  his  Expulsion  of 
Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise,  although  touched 
with  the  forms  of  the  Renaissance,  has  the  same 
unspoiled  primitive  simplicity  and  depth  of 
feeling. 

Florentine  painting  is  present  in  a  Crucifixion 
by  Andrea  Orcagna  about  1360,  and  a  portrait 
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by  Paolo  Uccello  which  probably  represents 
Battista  Sforza.  The  Ferrarcse  Francesco  del 
Cossa  is  seen  in  a  handsome  pair  of  profile  por- 
traits of  Alessandro  di  Bamardo  Gozzadini  and 
his  wife. 

Among  the  Flemish  masters  is  a  masterpiece 
by  Petrus  Christus,  The  Legend  of  Saints  Eligius 
and  Godeberta,  signed  and  dated  1449,  which  was 
once  in  the  Goldsmiths'  Guild  in  Antwerp  and 
is  interesting  as  an  exceptionally  early  piece  of 
Flemish  genre.  Mending's  Annunciation  is  well- 
known  to  students,  and  Gerard  David's  triptych 
representing  Christ  Carrying  the  Cross,  The 
Resurrection  and  The  Annunciation  are  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  northern  art. 

By  the  French  painter,  Simon  Marmion,  is 
the  delightful  portrait  of  Suzanne  de  Bourbon 
as  a  child,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bourbon  family  until  1890. 

Holbein's  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  portraits,  and  there  are  outstand- 
ing Dutch  works  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  by 
Rembrandt,  Terborch  and  Pieter  de  Hooch. 


El  Greco's  St.  Jerome  as  Cardinal  is  one  of  the 
half-length  figures  of  saints,  of  which  he  painted 
a  great  series.  Velazquez  is  present  in  the  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa,  a  small  portrait  head  showing  the 
princess  at  the  age  of  eleven. 

For  the  setting  of  the  collection  Mr.  Lehman 
lent  some  of  his  great  pieces  of  Italian  and 
French  furniture,  Gothic  tapestry,  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  dinanderie,  and  mediaeval  and  Re- 
naissance illuminated  miniatures,  a  subject  in 
which  Mr.  Lehman  has  long  taken  a  special 
interest. 

English  Romantic  Painter 

ONE  of  the  lesser-known  English  painters 
of  landscape  and  classical  subjects  in  ro- 
mantic vein,  George  Arnald  (1763-1841),  is  seen 
here  in  a  small  painting  Pyramus  and  Thisbc, 
from  the  collection  of  Victor  D.  Spark,  which 
is  listed  by  Algernon  Graves  as  having  been 
shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  18 10,  the  year 
in  which  the  painter  became  an  Associate. 
Arnald,  who  studied  with  Pether  and  began  to 


exhibit  at  the  Academy  in  1788,  later  became 
landscape  painter  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  In 
1825  he  won  a  competition  with  his  rendering 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  which  belongs  to  the 
Gallery  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

The  interesting  point  about  Arnald  is  the 
early  date  at  which  he  began  to  exhibit  paint- 
ings showing  a  romantic  concept  of  landscape, 
and  his  joining  of  this  with  classical  subject- 
matter.  In  the  early  years  of  his  appearance  at 
the  Royal  Academy  he  was  showing  moonlight 
landscapes,  Country  Churchyard,  and  Scene  Sug- 
gested by  Gray's  Elegy,  etc.  Classical  subjects 
were  also  interspersed  with  English  landscape, 
but  the  recurrent  phrase  was  'Effect  of  Moon- 
light'. Interior  of  a  Ruined  Abbey  suggests  a  feeling 
for  the  mediaeval.  There  were  also  subjects  such 
as  Atalanta  and  Meleager  and  The  Boar  that  Killed 
Adonis,  indicating  that  the  classical  had  charm 
for  him  as  well.  But,  as  may  be  deduced  from 
the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  it  was  the  classical  theme 
rendered  in  romantic  style. 

American  Drawings 

IT  is  especially  appropriate  that  the  Smithson- 
ian's travelling  exhibition  of  American  draw- 
ings should  have  had  its  opening  at  the  Cooper 
Union  Museum  in  New  York,  since  Cooper 
Union  has  a  distinguished  group  of  American 
drawings  in  its  own  collections,  and  has  lent 
generously  for  this  occasion.  Other  Museums, 
including  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  the  Detroit  Institute 
of  Arts,  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore, 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  City  Art 
Museum  of  St.  Louis  have  also  lent  subjects  to 
this  exhibition,  which  will  be  on  tour  through 
June. 

Cooper  Union's  drawings  by  Winslow 
Homer  form  an  outstanding  group  by  the  great 
American  realist,  and  there  are  from  the  same 
source  drawings  by  two  of  the  leading  masters 
of  the  Hudson  River  School,  Thomas  Moran 
and  Frederick  E.  Church. 

Richer  than  Expected 

An  interest  in  American  drawings  is  compara- 
tively new,  and  without  doubt  many  examples 
have  survived  by  fortunate  chance  rather  than 
through  care.  The  condition  has  fortunately 
been  remedied  and  the  discovery  has  been  made 
that  we  are  richer  than  expected  in  early  works 
by  such  artists  as  Rembrandt  Peale,  Thomas 
Sully,  Benjamin  West,  John  S.  Copley,  John 
Trumbull,  John  Neagle  and  Washington  Alls- 
ton.  Developments  in  landscape  are  present  in 
sketches  by  Thomas  Cole,  Eastman  Johnson  and 
George  Inness,  while  the  work  of  William  S. 
Mount,  who  was  the  originator  of  the  American 
genre  school,  drawings  by  the  naturalist  Audu- 
bon and  the  western  artist  Carl  Wimar,  gave 
the  exhibition  considerable  scope  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 


"Pyramus  and  Thisbe'  :  By  George  Arnald  (1763-1841)  :  Collection  Victor  D.  Spark,  New  York 
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FRENCH  &  CO.,  inc 


ESTABLISHED  1840 


A  unique  18th-century  Italian  rosewood  Secretaire  with  floral  ivory  inset,  by  the  master 
ebeiiiste  Pietro  Piffetti,  c.  1700  1777.        Size :  7  ft.  8  ins.  high;  30  ins.  wide  ;  18  ins.  deep. 

A  pair  of  18th-century  open  Armchairs  in  the  French  taste,  covered  in  yellow  damask. 

One  of  the  world's  most  2io   East   57th  Street 

extensive  and  distinguished  New  York 

collections 

WORKS  OF  ART 

PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE  •  TAPESTRIES  ■  FURNITURE  •  DECORATIONS 


Polychromed  stone  Statue 
of   Margaret   of  Austria. 
Queen  of  France. 

French,  Burgundian :  about 
1500. 

Height :  46j  inches. 


PIERO  TOZZI 

-  QPortcs  of  fArl 

32  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 
TEL.  PLAZA  3-9189  CABLE:  PIERTOZZI  -  NEW  YORK 


Old  Waterford  Chandelier.    Circa  1820 

Charles  §.  Winston  &  Co.,  3Jnc. 

Importers  and  Makers  of 

Distinctive  Xicjbtlnci  JEffects 

515  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  22 


from  the  collection  of 

HAMMER  GALLERIES 

4  The  Finest  in  Art ' 
51  EAST  57th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Plaza  8-0410 


WANTED! 

AND  FOR  SALE 


Robert  Abels 

wishes  to  purchase  American  firearms, 
old  Colt  revolvers,  fancy  engraved 
specimens,  miniature  models  of 
pistols,  also  fine  European  specimens. 

ROBERT  ABELS,  860  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  21  REgent  4-5116 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


15  EAST  57th  STREET 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

LXXV 


PARKE- B  ERNE  T 
GALLERIES  • 

980  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  21 

C^Jublic  I/~}uchon  cJales  of 
I/^rl,  cQilevary  and  (filter 
(zJersonal  (^Jrofjerly 

e  officers  and  staff  of  Parke -Bernet 
Galleries  have  conducted  virtually  every  im- 
portant art  and  book  auction  held  in  America 
during  the  past  forty  years. 

(^Jncfuines  (tfnviied 

HIRAM  H.  PARKE,  President 
ARTHUR  SWANN    .    LESLIE  A.  HYAM 

LOUIS  J.  MARION,  Vice-Presidents 
ANTHONY  N.  BADE,  Assistant  Vice-President 


Louis  XV  ivory  and  mirrored  Jewel  Cabinet.      Austrian  or 
Venetian  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

CHARLES  C.  PATERSON 

FRENCH  AND   ENGLISH  ANTIQUES 
640  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y 


J.  B.  C.  COROT 

"Cueillette 
du  Bois" 

Painted  in  1849 


With  original 
label  giving  title, 
date,  and 
signature. 


36  X  26 


HIRSCHL  &  ADLER 

FINE  PAINTINGS 
270  PARK  AVE.  (Bldg.  B)  NEW  YORK  17 

Tel. :  PLAZA  3-7808 


BESHIR 

GALLERIES 


Rare  Rugs 

Textiles 
Eastern  Art 

29  East  63rd  Street 
New  York  21,  N.Y. 
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JV  IN      12/  J-/  JL<  H  Iv 

Jbstabtished  1846 

PAINTINGS 

AND 

PRINTS 

Le  Grand  Arbre 

Soutine 

29J  X  39i  cm. 

NEW  lORK 

14  EAST  57th  STREET 

LONDON  PARIS 

14  Old  Bond  Street                          11  Rue  Des  Capucines 

DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BO\D    STREET,  W.l 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefullv  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver. 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  ^  orks  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

e  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

^  e  especiallv  wish  to  purchase  ^  est 
African.  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold. 
Ivory,    Bronze,    etc..  viz 
Busts  and  Masks 


Figures. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
'DAY  I  BL  ACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PABK  3851 


and 


CARLTON  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  INC 
15  EAST  60th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22.  N.Y 


BRUMMER  GALLERY 

Works  of  Art 


COLLECTION 


OF 


ERNEST  BRUMMER 


383  Park  Avenue 
New  York 
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The  "Financial  Times"  articles  on  sales  and  auctions  in 
the  galleries  are  a  regular  feature,  widely  appreciated  in 
the  world  of  art.  They  provide  a  sound  guide  to  the 
state  of  the  market. 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

THE    FINANCIAL    TIMES    ■    72    COLEMAN    STREET    '    LONDON    ■  E.C.2 

Fa 
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IN  VIRGINIA'S  BLUE  RIDGE  HUNT  COUNTRY 

Long  Branch 

A  Rare  Opportunity  to  Purchase  an 
Authentic  Architectural  Masterpiece 

This  distinguished  home,  considered  the  purest  example  of  neo- 
classic  architecture  in  Virginia,  is  the  only  Benjamin  Latrobe 
house  still  a  private  residence.  Scene  of  the  1953  Hunt  Ball. 
14  well-planned  rooms.  Exquisite  interior  details. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  farm  —  owned  by  one  family  since  1830  — 
contains  560  acres  of  rich  limestone  soil.  Woodlands  and  blue  grass 
pasture,  well-watered,  offer  optimum  potential  for  productive  use. 
For  illus.  brochure  C-60466,  ask  your  local  broker  or 

PREVIEWS  INC  .  The  \ationuidc  Marketing  Service 

49  E.  53rd  St.,  New  York  22  •  PLaza  8-2630 
1518  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2  •  PE  5-1400 

BOSTON     •     CHIC  A  CO     •     DENVER     •     PALM  BEACH 
PARIS     •     LOS    ANGELES     •     SAN  FRANCISCO 


One  of  the  finest  and  largest  stocks  in  the  United  States 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
AND  PORCELAIN 


SEVRES  TUREEN  &  COVER.  1759 
Blue  ground,  floral  sprays  on  white  ground,  gilt  rims  and  artichoke  finial 

FOR  THE  FINEST  IN  ANTIQUES 
The  Museum  Silver  Shop  Inc 
104  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

Plaza  3.6470 
Ralph  Hyman,  President 

Member  Art  &  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America  Inc. 


Ok 


an  ijerber^an 

Rare  Ru^s^AntiQues 


Largest  Collection  of  rare  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  Aubusson,  Bcssarabian,  Needles 
point  and  Savonncrie  Rugs  in  America. 
Antique  and  Reproductions. 

603  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.y. 


HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland  -  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  showers 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  •  Private 
radios  throughout  •  50-car  garage 
Rooms  from  Fr.  19. — including 
breakfast  and  service 

Telephone: 


Telegraph : 
RHONOTEL 


22213 


General  Manager:  R.  LENDI 


GRAND  HOTEL  KURHAUS 
LENZERHEIDE  (8,000  ft.) 


The  leading  hotel  in  a  sunny  and 
modern  resort  of  the  Grisons. 
18-hole  golf  course,  tennis  and  all 
summer  sports. 


A.    POLTERA,  Manager 


GALERIE   FISCHER,   HALDENSTR.  19 

LUZERN 

Next  important  international  auction  sale 
from  22nd  to  26th  June 

Several  Private  Collections  : 
Furniture,  Sculptures,  Silver,  Porcelain,  Arms, 
Objects  of  Vertu,  Antiques, 
Paintings  by  Old  and  Modern  Masters. 
Drawings,  Art  Librarv. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


RECREATION  IN 

SWITZERLAND 


SUVRETTA  HOUSE 


a  hotel  of 
distinction  for  delightful  holidays  in 

SWITZERLAND 

Summer  season  :  June  to  September 
Winter  season  :  December  to  March 

BERT  CANDRIAN 
Managing  Director 


#  ST./M0RITZ 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.       100  beds.      Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.         Open  the  whole  year  round. 
Moderate  Terms. 


One  of  the  leading  Hotels  on  Quai  du  Mont-Blanc 
Terrace    -     Restaurant     -  Bar. 
Proprietor :  Otto  Bucher 


facing  lake 


QEMEYA  Hotel drfngeterre 


—  for  Recreation  ami  Mountain  Snort 


>IERRE,  SWITZERLAND 

1800  ft.    Rhone  Valley,  with  meridional  climate 

An  ideal  town  for  holidays  throughout  all  seasons.  A  centre 
of  excursions  :  Montana-Crans  ;  Val  d'Anniviers.  Well-known 
hotels.    Swimming-pool  and  Beach.    Banks.    Inquiry  office. 


ONTANA  -  VERM  ALA 

alt.  4920  feet. 

Climatic  health-resort  on  the  sunniest  terrace  of  Switzerland. 
Various  walking  tours,  wonderful  pine-woods.  Golf,  Tennis, 
Horseback,  Trout-fishing,  Aquatic  sport.   Dancing,  Social  events. 


Cable  Airway  up  to  8525  a.s. 


Write  to  the  Information  office. 


AAS-FEE 


6000  ft.  above  sea-level 


The  place  for  everybody  and  for  every  purse.  The  playground  for  mountain 
climbers.  11  Hotels  in  all  categories,  vacation  bungalows,  cable  airway,  direct 
VALAIS    mail-bus  connexion.    Official  Information  office. 


*lity  marble  and  scagliola  Mantel  by  James  Wyatt, 
from  Lee  Priory,  Kent. 
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The  Antique  Porcelain  Co*,  Ltd, 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W*l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  1254-5  Cables;  Apoco,  Wesdo,  London 
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In  the  possession  of  William  Hallsborough  Ltd.,  12  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London,  S.  W.t 


BY  VERNIS  40 
.  42 


44 


BY  ADRIAN  BURY,  HON.  R.W.S.  48 
BY  JAMES  MELTON  SO 
 52- 

 54 

 59 

.60 


BY  JOHN  REWALD  6i 
BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK  Jl 

BY  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER 


THE  FORGE  OF  VULCAN 


COLOUR-PLATES 

 BY  JAN  BRUEGHEL  DE  VELOURS  AND  HENDRIK  VAN  BALEN 

III  the  Collection  of  Monsieur  Simon  Legrain,  Paris 

A  GROUP  OF  CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  VEGETABLES,  INCLUDING  A  PAIR  OF  RED  ANCHOR  MARKED 
CACTI  IN  FLOWER-DECORATED  POTS  AND  A  PAIR  OF  POT-POURRI  VASES  ENCRUSTED  WITH 

APPLIED  PRIMULA  FLOWER  HEADS  

By  Courtesy  Antique  Porcelain  Company,  London 

LA  PROMENADE  :  Given  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Dale  Owen  to  the  Houston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

By  Courtesy  of  Messrs.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  New  York  by  edouard  vuillard 

GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY  DW IGHT  D.  EISENHOWER       .  painted  in  195 1  by  the  late  sir  oswald  birley 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS    IN    ANTIQUE    FURNITURE    AND    WORKS    OF  ART 
TO   THE    LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  186S 


A  fine  Chippendale  Serpentine  Mahogany  Commode. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Westcent  London 

1 1  r 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephone:  24828  and    at    BRAEMAR  Telegrams  and  Cables :  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


An  Antique  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Mirror  with 
slender  frame  and  two  original  brass  candle- 
sconces.     Extreme  measurements,  33J  inches 
by  I 9J  inches 


ANTIQUES 
WORKS  OF  ART 


A  very  attractive  Antique  Chippendale  Mahog- 
any brass-bound  Cellarette  of  octagonal  shape 
and  with  original  stand 


An  important  and  unusual  Antique  Chippendi 
Mahogany  Cabinet  in  the  William  Kent  sty)  1 
It  has  two  original  mirror  doors  and  finely  fitq 
interior  with  recessed  knee-hole  cupboar 
writing-slide  and  numerous  small  drawei 
Width  38  inches,  extreme  height  7  feet  6  inch. 


A  very  decorative  Chinese  black 
and  gold  Lacquer  Screen  in  six 
folds,  with  extreme  measurements 
as  follows,  length  10  feet  6  inches, 
height  7  feet 


■ 


A  small  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  knee-hole  Writing  or  Dressing  Table  of  nice  quality. 
Width  31  inches,  depth  18  inches,  height  33  inches 


An  unusual  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Dining  Table  in  two  sections  and  with  two  folding  leav< 
Fully  extended  the  top  measures  6  feet  2  inches  by  4  feet  6  inches 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
JEWELLERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 
TO 

H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
SILVERSMITHS  TO 

THE  LATE  KING  GEORGE  VI 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
JEWELLERS  TO 

THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


Established  1780. 
C^ourt  ^ewellerd  and \Silver6mitli5 


G) 


.'QJ 
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TWO  VERY  FINE  SILVER-GILT  RACING  CUPS  FROM  A  PRIVATE  COLLECTION 
17s  inches  high  19|-  inches  high 

Weight  117  ounces  Weight  136  ounces 

Price  £110  Price  £120 


<*©130  f 


r 


NT 


T^LONDONaW.l 


REGENT 
pis  3727-8 


*  Valuations  for  Insurance,  Probate  and  Family  Division. 


DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 


2  1 


LEONARD  WYBURD 


LTD 


*7— 


73  SLOANE  AVENUE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


(Member  of  The 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Ltd.) 

ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17  th  and  18th 
CENTURIES 

ENGLISH 
D  ELF  T  WARE 

REPAIRS 
AND 
RESTORATIONS 

A  very  shallow  18th-century  oak 
Bachelor's  Chest  and  an  ISth-century 
elm  Barber's  Chair. 

TELEPHONE : 
KENSINGTON  7201 
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Coffee  pot  by  John  Sutton,  Dublin. 
Date  1733.  Weight  30.80  gross. 
12"  salver  on  detachable  foot  by 
T.  Bolton.  Dublin.  Contemporary 
crest  and  plumed  cartouche.  Date 
1693.  Weight  37.60. 
Early  Warwick  by  John  Hamilton, 
Dublin.  Date  1728.  Weight3l.20. 
Bowl  and  Cover  by  D.  King, 
Dublin.  Date  1715.  Weight  4.70. 
Very  fine  marks. 


Pair  of  dishes,  4f  diameter,  by 
Erasmus  Cope,  Dublin.  Date  1715. 
Weight  6.50. 

Kitchen  pepper  flat  domed  cover, 
by  Matthew  Walker,  Dublin. 
Date  1717.  Weight  2.10. 

Kitchen  pepper  high  domed  cover. 
Date  cl730.  Weight  2.10. 

Spoon  tray  by  Thos.  Williamson, 
Dublin.  Datecl735.  Weight  3.85. 


A8PREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED 


165  169  NEW   BONO  STREET 


LONDON 


W.1 
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BY   APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO   H.M.    THE   KING   OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


Old  Chinese  Porcelain  Jar  with  lotus  design  in  turquoise  and  bujj  glazes  enclosed 
within  jillets  of  clay  on  an  aubergine  ground. 
Ming  Dynasty,  circa  1600  Height  6  inches. 

A  similar  jar  is  illustrated  by  R.  L.  Hobson  in  Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  Vol.  I,  Plate  58 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i 


Telephone:    MAYFAIR  4018 


Telegrams:   'Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London' 


W.  WILLIAMSON  &  SONS 


F.  H.  BOYS 


tfuvnituxt 


An  early-XVIIIth-century  Walnut 
Chest  of  Drawers 

Width  2'  10"        Depth  1'  94"        Height  2'  9" 


Castle  House,  49  Quarry  Street 

TELEPHONE  No  5019  GUILDFORD 


SURREY 
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Charles  II  Silver  Beaker 
Date  1 663 
Height  4j  ins.    Weight  5  ozs.  5  dwts. 


Charles  II  Silver  Wine  Taster 
D2te  circa  1660 
3|  ins.  diameter,  excluding  handles 

Charles  I  Silver  Wine  Cup 
Date  164 1 

Height  4^  ins.    Weight  3  ozs.  9  dwts. 

TESSIERS 

LTD 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 
26    NEW    BOND    STREET.    LONDON.  W.l 

Telegrams  :  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London.  Telephone  :  Mavfair  0458 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO.  jewellers  <M/C>  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER  A 
CENTURY 


Jfme  #lb 
Antique 


A  George  II  hand-pierced 
CAKE  EASKET 

Date  1758 

Weight  22-0  ounces 

Maker  William  Flummer 
of  London 

Price  upon  application. 


Telegrams  : 
1  PEARL  Manchester' 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


Telephone  : 
Blackfriars  1038 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6   DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,    S.W.  i 

Telephorc  :    Whitehall  7440 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
77  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


S5  GREAT  ORMOND  ST. 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC 


8/10  Bridge  Street, 
NEW  YORK 
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Ian  MacNicol 

FINE  ART  DEALER 


•  Regent's  Park,  London  ' 
by  JOHN  RITCHIE,  R.A. 
Signed  and  dated  1858.    Canvas  size  29      50  inches 


156  BUCHANAN   STREET  and  50  WEST  GEORGE  STREET 

GLASGOW,  C.2,  SCOTLAND 

Telephone  :  Douglas  0039 

XI 


D.M&P 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Welbeck  7107 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd., 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


TWO  RARE  ROCKINGHAM  PORCELAIN  PASTILLE  BURNERS 

Left:  Cottage  decorated  with  clusters  of  raised  fruit  in  colours.  The  window  frames  and  doorway  are  yellow,  and  the  roof  has 
a  rose-coloured  border.  6  inches  high.  Circa  1820.  Right:  This  fine  dazzling  white  cottage  is  bedecked  with  a  profusion 
of  lovely  flowers  in  colour.   An  unusual  feature  is  the  wall  which  half  surrounds  it.   The  base  is  decorated  with  shells 

painted  in  gilt.    5  inches  high.    Circa  1820. 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET,  W.l 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

tAt  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON' 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


and 


BERNARD  BLACK 
15  EAST  60th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 
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Hart 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  R00KE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC..  S60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

XII 


SILVER  CHANDELIER 

Made  by  R.  Garrard.  London.  1836.  and  fully  hall-marked  throughout.   Eighteen  lights,  fitted  for  electricity. 
Height  (from  top  of  coronet  to  bottom  of  boss)  4  ft.  3  in.  \S  idth  4  ft.  9  in.  Weight,  all  in.  approximately  2.400  ozs. 
Complete  with  silver-plated  iron  chain  8  ft.  long  and  fitted  travelling  case. 
The  armorial  bearings  are  those  of  James  1st  Duke  of  Abercom.  for  whom  the  chandelier  was  made. 

(5«  also  notice  in  The  Conneusrar't  Diw). 

R.  G.  HE  WELL  &  SONS  LTD. 

Makers  of  Fine  Sihericare  since  1736 

4  SOUTHAMPTON  PLACE.  LONDON,  W.C.I 

lflll  i     of'  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Associatimm 
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8-in.  Tazza.    Wm.  &  Mary.  1690. 


10  ounces.    Maker  'W.E.' 


JEWELLERY       •       FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER       •  ANTIQUITIES 

The  Sussex  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths  Co.  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

13  PAVILION  BUILDINGS,  BRIGHTON 

Telephone:  Brighton  25611  Telegrams:  Sussex  Goldsmiths,  Brighton 


This  South  African  Sherry 
is  better  than  ever! 


Yes,  it's  remarkable  how  they  manage  to  keep  on 
shipping  finer  and  finer  wine  year  after  year. 
How  do  they  do  it  ? 

Simply  by  taking  infinite  care  and  not  trying  to 
hurry  the  job.  These  lovely  South  African  sherries 
we  are  enjoying  in  this  country  now  are  the  reward 
of  the  infinite  patience  displayed  back  through  the 
years  by  those  Wine  Farmers  at  the  Cape. 
You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  it  ! 
You  remember  I  went  to  South  Africa  last  year.  1 
happened  to  meet  a  man  who  took  me  round  the 
wonderful  Wineries  there  where  millions  of  gallons 
were  being  matured  for  the  British  market. 
How  long  do  they  mature  them  ? 
The  best  wines  are  kept  seven  years  at  least  before 
they  are  shipped.  The  South  African  Wine  Farmers 
are  determined — in  spite  of  the  demands  from  all 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  WINE 


^  yc 


over  the  world — to  hold  back  and  let  the  good  stuff 
mature  properly.  You  see  their  climate  and  soil 
are  simply  ideal  for  wine-growing,  but  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  produce  lovely  wine  but,  if  you  establish 
a  name  and  reputation,  to  provide  for  keeping  up 
the  quality  over  the  years. 

These  South  African  people  certainly  keep  on  im- 
proving their  wines — especially  their  sherry.  Ifs  a 
credit  to  them. 

That's  what  comes  of  selecting  and  maturing  and 

waiting  and  keeping  on  doing  that,  and  the  longer  it 

goes  on  the  better  the  quality  becomes. 

/  must  say  this  is  one  of  the  finest  Sherries  I've  ever 

tasted. 

Well,  keep  on  drinking  the  best  South  African 
Sherries  and  you  will  find  the  quality  will  astonish 

you." 


FARMERS  ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON)  LIMITED 
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M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers"  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHItehall  6068  9  Telegraphic  Address:  yEWPJC.  PICCY.  LO\DOS~ 

XV 


THE    LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


Vue  de  Riviere,  1873,  21  X  37±  inches. 


C.  F.  Daubigny 


XIX  and  XX  CENTURY  FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


GILBERT  MORRIS 

NORTH  WALES  ANTIQUE  GALLERIES 

FFYNNONGROEW  •  HOLYWELL 

N.  WALES 

Phone:  Mostyn  241 


FINEST   STOCK  / 
IN  WALES 


TRADE 
SUPPLIED 


A  3  ft.  3  in.  Golden  Walnut  Tallboy.  Canted  corners  and 
brushing  tray,  original  brasses,  in  fact  untouched  condition. 
Period  1730.    Price  £125. 
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M. BERNARD 

21  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


PARTNERS : 

OSCAR  E.  JOHN  SON 
H.  F.  J.  LEOOATT 
A.  E.  FRANCIS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


i  sr a ni  lsiuin  1S20 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


View  of  Dieppe  with  Boats  and  Figures 
\\  .  CLARKSON  STANF1ELD,  R.A. 
Signed  and  dated  1829 
Canvas  size  48  x  43  +  inches 

Summer  Exhibition  of  English  Portraits  and  Landscapes— July  19th  to  August  14th 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Lcggabros,  Piccy,  London 


TELEGRAMS  &  CABLES 
•OLIVER.  GUILDFORD  ' 


TELEPHONE  NO.  5427 
WHEN   CLOSED,  5992 
62543 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  B.A.D.A.        (PRINCIPALS:  F.  E.  &  F.  R.  OLIVER)        ESTABLISHED  1851 


(Catherine's  Souse,  ^ortsmoutlj  l\oab,  (guiltiforb,  ^>urrep 


A  fine  well-proportioned  18th-century  Breakfront  Bookcase  of  pleasing  design 
and  beautifully  figured  wood  of  a  good  mellow  colour,  in  its  original  condition. 
9  feet  high,  9  feet  wide  over-all,  I  foot  8  inches  deep. 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  Limited 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


©lb  enaltel)  ant 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  pair  of  Meissen  Figures  modelled 
by  J.  J.  Kaendler,  a  Saddler  and  a 
Weaver,  on  rococo  bases. 
Height  8|  ins. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

(Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station) 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


W.  G00DACRE  &  CO.  LTD. 

Incorporating 

FRYERS 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
PANELLING 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
RESTORATIONS 


An  XVI I I-century  gilt  gesso  Mirror. 
Over-all  size  :     Height  3  ft.  11  ins.  ;     Width  2  ft.  4  ins. 


6  DUKE  STREET,  MANCHESTER  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 


Close  to  Wallace  Collection 


WELbeck  9112  (3  lines) 
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.Antique  silver-gilt  Dessert  Service  (Threaded  Fiddle  and  Shell  pattern),  com- 
prising 12  Dessert  Forks,  12  Dessert  Spoons,  12  Dessert  Knives,  12  Ice  Spoons, 
4  Serving  Spoons,   2  Butter  Knives,   2  Ice  Spades,   2  Sugar  Sifters,  complete 

in  mahoganv  case.     The  knives  have  fluted  handles. 
Date  :  George  III — 1801-2  Makers  :  EJer      Feam  Knives:  1804  br  Mark  Bock 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112    REGENT    STREET     •     LONDON     •     W.l     ■     TELEPHONE  :     REGENT  3021 

Mouthers  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

XXI 


BIGGS 


of    MAIDENHEAD  established  i866 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


Antique 
Silver  and 
Furniture 


Set  of  four  George  I  Silver  Candlesticks.    London,  1715,  by  David  Willaume. 
Height  Sy  inches.  Weight  93£  ozs. 


Wanted  to  Purchase 
Early  English 
Silver  Spoons 


28,   30,   32,   HIGH   STREET,   MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963,  964 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


as* 


MAPLE 


Selected  from  Maples  antique 
collection  —  this  illustration 
shows  two  of  a  set  of  six 
Rcgencj  chairs  and  an  exquisite 
Ormolu  mounted  Regency  cup- 
board with  bookshelf  top. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD.  TOTTENHAM   COURT   ROAD,   LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  Showroom:  5  Grafton  Street,  W.I 


PARIS  &  BUENOS  AIRES 


: 
: 

4- 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 

A  selected  group  of  objects  by  Carl  Faberge 
recently  acquired  from  a  famous  Royal  Collection 


Left  to  right:  Red  and  green  gold  Beaker  set  with  sapphire.  Liqueur  Glass  in  green  gold 
set  with  sapphires  supporting  a  topaz  bowl.  Nephrite  Beaker  with  gold  base.  A  nephrite 
Easter  Egg  with  gold  clasp  and  hinge  enamelled  white  and  set  with  rose  diamonds  and  a  ruby.  Clinical 
Thermometer  with  translucent  green  enamelled  two-colour  gold  mount  set  with  rose  diamonds  and  a 
pink  mecca  stone  finial.  Paper-knife  with  nephrite  blade  and  opalescent  white  enamelled  two- 
colour  gold  handle.        A  magnifying  glass  enamelled  translucent  pink,  the  rock-crystal  handle 

carved  as  a  paper-knife. 
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(CHARLES  CASIM1R) 


Member  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd. 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W3 

Tel.:  Kensington  7370 

THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF 
ANTIQUE  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


A  most  remarkable  pair  of  Pricket  Candlesticks, 

inscribed  and  dated  1681. 

Extreme  height  15  ins.    Base  7£  ins. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  FINE  SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


R.  F.  LOCK 


Member  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Ltd. 


152    BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kensington  3221 

SPEC  I  A  LEST 
I  AT 

BOOKC  A SE  S 


Antique  mahogany  Sheraton  Bureau  Bookcase 
3  feet  6  inches  wide 
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By  appointment.    Antique  Dealer 
to  the  late  Qiieen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  N  ew  Bond  Street-  London,  w.i 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CLOCKS  AND  SILVER 


>~-1 


A  SUPERB  MAHOGANY  COMMODE  WITH  DRESSING  AND 

WRITING  DRAWER.    Circa  1765. 
THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  LEGS  AND  THE  FRET  DECORATING  THE  TWO  DOOR 
PANELS  IS  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  INCE  AND  MAYHEWS  WORK,  FOR  A 
PIECE  OF  FURNITURE  WITH  SIMILAR  LEGS  AND  FRET  PANELS  IS  ILLUS- 
TRATED IN  THEIR  BOOK  'THE  UNIVERSAL  SYSTEM  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

FURNITURE'. 
Width  4'  3"  x  depth  2'  OJ"  x  height  2'  T. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  LOOK  ROUND  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  GALLERIES  IS  EXTENDED 
TO  ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  ANTIQUES 


TELEPHONES : 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


TELEGRAMS : 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.  1 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 

BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


A  fine-quality  Sheraton  Sofa  Table, 
in  rosewood,  cross  banded  and 
inlaid  with  satinwood,  on  elegant 
end  supports  united  by  a  simple 
stretcher.  The  whole  of  a  beautiful 
colour.    C.  1795. 

A  pair  of  Regency  ormolu  2-light 
Candelabra.  C.  1800. 

The  above  are  shown  against  a  pine 
grained  background,  in  which  we 
specialize  and  would  be  pleased  to 
estimate  for  rooms  of  any  size  that 
may  be  required. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


BASKET,  GEORGE  II,  1740 


BEAKER,  CHARLES  II,  1662 
TWO-HANDLE  CUP,  WILLIAM  III,  1700 

Promenade  CHELTENHAM 


DREDGER,  GEORGE  I,  1717 

TANKARD,  GEORGE  I,  1719 

Telephone  2821 
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cme  quality  Adam  period 
}/e  with  folding  top, 
neered  with  Harewood 
d  beautifully  inlaid 


(At  left)  Inlaid 
top  of  table 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited 


HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSB RIDGE  LONDON  SWI     Tel  SLOane  1234    Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LO 


George  III  set  of  4  Candlesticks,  round,  with  bat's-wing  and  leaf  fluting,  bright-cut  engraving. 
Made  by  John  Parsons  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  date  1791.    Height  1  U  inches. 
HESTER  BATEMAN  Water  Jug.    Rare  and  exceptionally  fine  example  of  her  work. 
Made  in  1778.    Wicker  handle.    Height  91  inches. 

LONDON:  \      |t|    4MHI    A    M)\    1    Til  NEW  YORK: 

15  NORTON  FOLGATE,  E.C.2   1^  •   M»M^^r^Tlf»   mm.    ^Vll     MjU   *W        44  W.  48TH  STREET 

(ESTABLISHED  1912) 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 


(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone  :  Welbeck  8664 


Rare  and  interesting  Nelson  Mug.    On  reverse  side,  'Victory  of  the 
Nile,  1 795'.  Antique  Derby  marked  in  gold,  crown,  batons  and  D. 
(Illustrated  by  Gilhespy  in  Crown  Derby  Porcelain,  PI.  35,  Figs.  60 
and  60a). 

This  mug  actually  c  ame  from  the  Gilhespy  Collection. 


Sttj^   Protect  your  antiques  with 

CUPRINOL 

WOODWOHM  KIUBR 


Cuprinol  Woodworm  Killer  is  by 
far  the  most  effective  destroyer  of  w  ood  borers  in  Antique 
Furniture,  panelling  and  old  timber.  It  has  been  fully 
proved  by  Antique  dealers  and  collectors,  and  is  also  the 
most  widely  used  product  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
and  historic  buildings.  Cuprinol  is  easy  and  clean  to 
apply  by  brush  and  cannot  harm  polished 
surfaces.  Obtainable  from  leading 
Antique  Dealers,  Ironmongers  and 
Builders'  Merchants. 


CUPRINOL  LTD 

3J  Dover  Street, 
London,  IV.  i 
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LEGANT 

REGENCY  PERIOD  DINING  ROOM  SUITE  IN 
SELECTED   AND   FADED   ROSEWOOD  WITH 
DECORATIVE  MOUNTS  IN  ORMOLU 
Circa  1810 


(The  Suite  comprises  twelve  Chairs,  being  ten  single  and 
two  elbow.) 


JEREMY  ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

255  KING'S  RD.,  CHELSEA 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone :  FLAXman  0644 


A  fine  18th-century  mahogany  Sideboard 
with  shaped  front.    Length  6  feet. 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  COMPANY  (MAYFAIR)  LTD.  j 

§  Grantham  Place      ■       Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  End)       •      London  W.l  § 

§  GROsvenor  3273  and  HYDe  Park  4345 j 6  § 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
Fl  REPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables :  Prattique,  London 


7W. :  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney-pieces  and  Firegrates 
★ 

We  are  always  pleased  to  purchase  old  fireplaces  and 
fireplace  furnishings  of  all  types. 


One  of  a  set  of  six  carved  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  armchairs  of  fine  rich  colour. 
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PAUL  LAMERIE 


A  fine-quality  Cup  and  Cover,  with  cherubs,  masks  and  grape-vine  decoration  in  high  relief. 
London,  1750.        13i  in.  high.       An  excellent  example  of  this  famous  silversmith's  work. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MAYfaii  6261  &  6262 


NEW  ESTABLISHMENT 

I  have  opened  a  gallery  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Hotel  Atlantic,  Hamburg,  and  exhibit  French 
and  English  Antique  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  Gobelins,  Farbstiche,  Silver  Antiques, 
as  well  as  selected  Porcelains  and  Glazed 
Earthenware  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

DR.  KONRAD  STRAUSS, 

Hotel  Atlantic,  u.  Warburgstr.  33 

Hamburg.     Telefon  44  62  67 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART  AND  STAMP 
AUCTIONEERS 


21-22  Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


MEMBERS— B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1829 


W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  SONS 


LTD. 

24  STONEGATE 

YORK 

ANTIQUES,  JEWELLERY 
AND 

FINE  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN 


3  CROWN  PLACE,  HARROGATE 
Tel.  4467 


YORK: 
Tel.  3864 


HAROLD  DAVIS 

39  KING  STREET 
ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

(WHItehall  7163) 

Begs   to  inform   his  numerous  clients  that  from 
October  1st,  1954,  his  temporary  address  for  all 
communications  and  correspondence  will  be 

25  PALACE  COURT,  FINCHLEY  ROAD 

London,  N.W.3.      (HAMpstead  7029) 


RESTORATIONS  by  RESTORERS  TO  THE 

LEADING  MUSEUMS 


A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL,  CERAMICS, 
ENAMELS,  IVORY  CARVINGS, 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL, 
ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJETS 
D'ART,  SNUFFS,  TORTOISE- 
SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

1 1  D'Arblay  Street, 
Wardour  Street, 
London,  W.l 

Cerrard  3813 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*   FOR.      BOOK.  8  * 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR  ART  BOOKS 

All  new  Books  available  on  day  of  publication. 
Secondhand  and  rare  Books  on  every  subject. 

Slock  of  over  three  million  volumes 
Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,     Music,     Handicraft     Tools  and 
Materials,  Magazine  Subscriptions 
We  BUY  Books,  Coins,  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)    *    Open  9  6  (incl.  Sats.) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


A  Fermi  Sweater 

Isdfumdsome  cjarmmt. 

Inherited  craftsmanship  and  highest 
quality  wool  produce  the  character 
garments  of  our  Fernia  range,  worthy 
additions  to  your  wardrobe.  Fashioned 
Cardigans.  Pullovers,  Slipovers,  Socks, 
and  Golf  Hose,  an  attractive  range  in  a 
variety  of  colours.  Sweater  illustrated 

aboilt  63/-. Pullovers-Long  sleeves, Crew  or  'V  Neck 
/  Slipovers  — *V*  Neck  only 

(Eujo  Ste£ple5 

W  RECD. 

If  unable  to  obtain,  write  to  Dept.  CI, 

"Two  Steeples"  Limited,  Wigston,  Leicestershire. 
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An  elaborate  Table  carved  in  ebony  with  silver  attachments.  Indc- Portuguese  craftsmanship 


Walnut  Dressing  Table  finely  inlaid  with  ivory,  the  handles  of  silver.    Size  3  ft.  5  in.  X  2  ft.  2i  in.   ■  2  ft.  64  in. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

iVL  Adams- Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W. 

Telephone  :  Western  4623 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
Member  of  The  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


Fine  George  II  Kettle  and  Stand  by  Richard  Bayley, 
London,  1736. 


43  MUSEUM  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

HOLborn  2712 

19-21  W.  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Plaza  3-8920 


€I)t      jllttaltraft  !§>I)op 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


A  selection  from  our  large  stock  of  Period  fireplace  furnishings. 

Large  stock  of  Firegrates,  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons  and  fine 
brass  Chandeliers 

Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METALWARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 

TRADE  ENQUIRIES  INVITED 
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Landscape,  view  near  Bath.           THOMAS  BARKER  (BARKER  OF  BATH),  1769-1847  Canvas  31  X  45  inches. 

Valuations  for                             T  T        T)              T3  "C*  C[  rVT  "C1  T3  19th-century  Landscape 

Probate  and  Insurance                        <tT  ♦      AV  ♦           JA.  L>  O  IN  12/ l\>  and  Figure  Subjects 

Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 

Phone:  Grosvenor  1966         42   ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,   LONDON,  S.W.I              Cables:  •Bertcres,  London, 


J.  &  E.  PHILLIPS 

180  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel.:     KENSINGTON  0139 

ANTIQUES       -       PORCELAIN  OBJETS  D  ART 

REPRODUCTIONS  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

SPECIALIZING    IN    BUILT-IN    FURNITURE,    CURTAINS   &  DRAPES 


Collector  for  50  years  is  selling  up  500  pieces  Charles  I  to  Victoria,  Paul  Storr, 
Hennell,  the  Batemans  (several  by  Hester,  from  £5).  Packing  and  carriage  paid  in- 
cluding to  U.S.A.,  Canada,  etc.  All  requirements  attended  to.  No  silver  duty  on 
antiques.    Descriptive  list  with  sketches  sent.    Box  No.  6965. 

Figure  Studies.  A  most  useful  collection  of  high-grade  photographic  prints  of 
models  of  all  ages  is  offered  to  Artists,  Sculptors,  Designers,  Illustrators,  Modellers, 
and  Art  Students  as  an  aid  to  figure  construction,  composition  and  design.  Par- 
ticulars to  applicants  stating  profession  or  age  and  mentioning  The  Connoisseur, 

BCM-Palette,  Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.I.  

A.  G.  Finney,  Miniature  Painter.  Exhibition  in  the  R.A.  40  years'  experience. 
Expert  copyist,  17  Palace  Grove,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Expert  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  art  objects.  Private  collectors  visited  by  arrange- 
ment. Claire  Alexander,  25A  Buckland  Crescent,  London,  N.W.3.  Primrose  3251. 
Wanted,  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.    Write  :  A.  E.  Turcone.  2qS  Iiroadwav,  Provi- 

dence,  R.I.,  U.S.A.  

Sand  Pictures.  The  unique  collection  of  sixty  Sand  Pictures,  circa  1790,  by 
Zobel,  Haas  and  Schweickhardt,  for  sale,  750  guineas.    Rybot,  Hillbutts,  Wim- 

borne,  Dorset.  ^_ 

Wanted.  Greek  Vases,  good  red-  or  black-figured.  Private  collections  or  dealers. 
J.  V.  Noble,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Wanted  by  Laurence  Whistler,  Little  Place,  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset,  busts  or  plaques 

of  Keats  and  Shelley.  

Private  Company  Registration  for  sale  :  considerable  agreed  tax  losses  :  no  as- 
sets or  liabilities  :  antiques,  second-hand  furniture,  etc.    Write  Box  No.  6966. 
Oil  Painting,  Marine  Subject,  canvas  4  ft.       1  ft.,  by  John  Parcelles  (1597-1641). 
Offers.    W.  Ackroyd,  Farbrooke,  Long  Bennington,  Newark,  Notts. 
Young  Man,  married,  with  considerable  knowledge  antique  furniture  and  repairs, 

also  sales  experience,  seeks  Position.    Box  No.  6967.  

Figure  Studies.  Our  Fine  Art  Photographic  Service  is  now  available  to  artists, 
sculptors  and  students  engaged  in  work  on  figure  composition  and  design.  A  large 
selection  of  high-class  studies  is  at  your  service.  Stamp  for  details  or  2s.  6d.  for 
specimen.  State  age  or  profession.  W.T.,  1  The  Avenue,  London,  W.4. 
Wanted,  Royal  Blue  Grafton  Willow.  Send  photograph  to  Dorothy  Johnson,  645 
Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104  EAST  57th 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


COULTER  GALLERIES 

FINE  •  ART  •  DEALERS  •  TO  •  THE  ■  TRADE 

PERIOD  FRAMES 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  OLD  AND  MODERN  PAINTINGS 
BY  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  ARTISTS 

We  wish  to  purchase  large  or  small  collections  or  single 
pictures,  of  all  periods. 

33  \I\ST1  AVE..  DRINC*  HOUSES,  YORK 

'PHONE  YORK  6537 
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ROSEHAUGH 


AVOCH 


^Mp  ROSS-SHIRE 


3  SCOTLAND 


Enquiries  re  Sale  of  Mansion  House  to  J.  W.  King. 


[IGHLY  IMPORTANT  AND  EXTENSIVE  SALE 
!Y  AUCTION  OF  VALUABLE  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH, 
CONTINENTAL  AND  EASTERN  FURNITURE,  ETC. 

BEING  THE  CONTENTS  OF  14  PUBLIC  ROOMS  AND  25  FAMILY  BEDROOMS 

AND  DRESSING  ROOMS 


e  Valuable  French  Furniture  includes 
gant  kingwood  Cabinets,  Writing  Desk 
i  Writing  Cabinet,  Louis  XV  Writing 
ble,  six  Louis  XVI  gilt  Fauteuils  in 
luvais  Tapestry  and  six  Louis  XV  wal- 
Fauteuils  in  silk  damask;  choice  shaped 
llo-cased  Salon  Clock  by  Robert,  two 
ntelpiece  Clock  Sets  by  Boudet  and  by 
table,  Wall  Clock  by  Gudin. 

Lille  Desks  and  Tables;  Dutch  and  other 
rquetry  Cabinets;  mahogany  Chippen- 
e-design  Library  Bookcase,  Empire  and 
orgian  and  other  Mirrors. 

^abethan  and  Jacobean-design  Dining 
rnishings;  sets  of  Seventeenth-century, 


Chippendale-design  and  other  Chairs;  fine 
Writing  Desks  and  Tables;  satinwood 
Tambour  Secretaire;  Card  and  Side 
Tables;  handsome  Screens — one  with 
panels  of  the  Seasons  by  Burne-Jones,  and 
one  in  incised  Chinese  lacquer. 

Collection  of  interesting  Shipping  Prints 
in  Line,  Aquatint  and  Lithography  by 
Canot,  Dukes,  Dutton,  and  others. 

Choice  Library  of  finely  bound  Books, 
including  Lawrance's  Roses  from  Nature, 
1799,  and  others  on  roses  by  Sweet,  Paul. 
Jamain  and  Forney,  Nietner  and  Roessig; 
Annals  of  Sport;  Holbein  s  Portraits  by 
Bartolozzi,  1792;  Egans  Boxiana,  1820-29; 
Jones's  Fairer  Collection  of  Plate. 


Bracket  Clocks,  Bronze.  Brass,  Crystal  and 
Glass;  valuable  Old  English,  Continental 
and  Oriental  Porcelain;  valuable  Dinner, 
Dessert  and  Tea  Sets;  Grandfather  Clocks. 

Collection  of  sixteen  rare  German  stained- 
glass  Panels  of  the  late  Sixteenth  and  early 
Seventeenth  Century. 

Costly  English,  Persian  and  Indian  Car- 
pets; fine  silk  and  other  Persian  Rugs  and 
Strips;  rare  old  Firebacks  and  Mortars. 

Garden  Furniture  and  Ornaments,  Old 
French  carved  stone  Fountain  Head, 
Curious  Sundial,  etc.  etc. 


rHOMAS  LOVE  &  SONS,  PERTH 

WE  BEEN  INSTRUCTED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS  TO  SELL  BY  AUCTION  WITHIN  THE  MANSION 


Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  23rd  to  27th  August,  1954,  and  on  Tuesday,  31st  August, 
and  Wednesday,  1st  September,  1954,  commencing  eleven  o'clock  forenoon  each  day. 

w  days,  Thursday,  19th,  Friday,  20th,  and  Saturday,  21st  August,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.    Illustrated  Catalogues  price  5  -  each  from 

THOMAS  LOVE  &  SONS,  AUCTIONEERS  AND  VALUATORS,  PERTH 
)nes:  2226  (3  lines)  or  Grams:  'Loves,  Perth' 

James  King,  Estate  Agent,  8  Charlotte  Street,  Perth.    Andrew  Wallace,  Estate  Office,  Avoch,  Ross-shire 


Announcing 

FURNITURE-MAKING 
IN  17TH  AND   18TH  CENTURY  ENGLAND 

An  Outline  for  Collectors  by  R.  W.  Symonds,  F.S.A. 


Commode  decorated  with  fine  mahogany  veneer  and  chaste  brass  mounts.   Circa  1775 

CONTENTS 

Chapter  I.    Furniture  Collectors  from  Horace  Walpole  to  Percival  Griffiths.      Chapter  II.    Woods  and  Fashions. 
Chapter  III.    The  Craftsmen:    The  Joiner;  The  Chair-maker;    The  Cabinet-maker;    The  Carver  and  Gilder. 
Chapter  IV.  Colour  and  Surface  Condition.     Chapter  V.  The  Ingenious  baker.     Chapter  VI.  Clocks. 

•34  "  X  9§".  Containing  ?]2  pages,  including  over  280  illustrations.     Price  8  gns.  net 
td  ition  de  Luxe.   Limited  to  100  copies,  quarter  bound  vellum.     Price  14  gns.  net 

TO     BE     PUBLISHED     IN     AUTUMN      1954     BY      THE  CONNOISSEUR 

Fully  illustrated  prospectus  available  on  request  from  The  Connoisseur ,  28-30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.i 
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Adoration  i8£   x    22A  inches 

4  2 

JAN  PROVOST 
146^-1^29 


PAINTINGS   AND   DRAWINGS   BY   OLD  MASTERS 

AND 

FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 


DURAND-MATTHIESEN  S.A. 

3  RUE  BELLOT        GENEVA  (SWITZERLAND) 


THE  MATTHIESEN  GALLERY 


142  NEW  BOND  STREET 


LONDON,  W.i 

xxxix 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 


JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 


A  wine  ewer  in  pale  green  translucent  jade 
Height  8  j  inches 

Period  late  ISth/early  19th  century 
Price  £125 


28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


Opposite  Wilton  Place 


SLOane  4192 


LAING 

TORONTO 
CANADA 


Mary  Cassatt 

Monet 
Fantin  Latour 
Dufy 
Seago 
Derain 
Vuillard 
Krieghoff 
Lawrence 
Daubigny 

Opie 
Cropsey 
Hoppner 
T is  sot 

— and  other  important  paintings. 

Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

—opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


HARRY  CHERMCK 


OF  EDINBURGH 


Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 


12  ROSE  STREET 


PHONE  31156 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


XL 


70 


SOUTH     AUDLEY     STREET,  LONDON, 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).     Telephone:  Oxford  4197 

FINE  TAPESTRIES.  SAVONNERIE  ^5^5!^ 

NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES.    ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


W.I 


Telephone: 
HYDe  Park 
5288 


Prayer  rug  on  ivory  field.  Size:  4  ft.  II  ins.      3  ft.  8  ins. 


Prayer  rug  on  blue  field.  Size:  5  ft.  5  ins.      3  ft.  10  ins. 


A  FINE  SET  OF  CAUCASIAN  RUGS. 


Couba  design  on  blue  field.    Kufic  border  on  rust  ground.    Size:  5  ft.  9  ins.      3  ft.  0  ins. 


TOWN  HALL,  CHELSEA 

KINGS  ROAD 

SEPTEMBER  15th  to  SEPTEMBER  25th,  1954 
11  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  daily  except  Sunday 
Admission  2  6  {inch  tax  and  illustrated  catalogue) 


Both  London  and  Provincial  Antique  and 
Fine  Art  Dealers  will  be  exhibiting  for  sale 
a  wide  variety  of  goods.  Exhibits  will  be 
changed  frequently,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  by  expert  examination  will 
have  been  made  prior  to  1851. 


ESTASliSHEO 


A    SEAT  OF 


N  C  E         19  3  7 


DISTINCTION 


HORSEHAIR  SEATINGS 

FURNITURE 

Bold  stripes,  or  rich  yet  subdued  patterns.  Hard  wear  with 
quality  appearance,  according  well  with  the  modern  or  antique, 
and  in  a   wide   range   of  colours  with  black  or  grey  hair. 

john  boydTcVltTIXstle  cary 


SOME  RSET 

TELEPHONE  209 


TO      ALL      PARTS      OF      THE  WORLD 

BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 

TRANSPORT     CO.  LTD. 

BRIDGE  HOUSE,  233/4  BLACKFRIARS  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E.I 

TELEPHONE :  WATERLOO  4966  (10  LINES) 
HULL  •  MANCHESTER  •  LIVERPOOL  •  SOUTHAMPTON  •  HARWICH  •  GLASGOW 


v3b 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.       100  beds.      Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.         Open  the  whole  year  round. 
Moderate  Terms. 


HOTEL  CHATEAU  BELLEVUE 

SIERRE,  VALAIS 

The  medieval  castle  with  every  comfort  on  the  Simplon-highroad. 
All  Sports — Centre  for  excursions.  First-class  kitchen — Garden — 
Bar — Garage.  //.  J.  Steiger,  dir. 


HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland  *  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  showers 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  •  Private 
radios  throughout  •  50-car  garage 
Rooms  from  Fr.  19. — including 
breakfast  and  service 

Telegraph:  Telephone: 
RHONOTEL  22213 

General  Manager:  R.  LENDI 
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THE  FOURTH  NORTHERN 


The 
Royal  Hall 
HARROGATE 

6th  to  11th  September,  1954 

To  be  opened  by:  The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Kenyon 

at  11.30  a.m.  on  Monday,  6th  September,  1954 
• 

The  Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair 

meets  with  an  ever-increasing  enthusiasm  from  both  trade  and  public  alike. 

Originally  sponsored  by  a  few  enthusiastic  dealers,  the  Fair  has  developed  into 

an  important  annual  event  and  is  now  an  established  feature  of  the  Northern  Season. 

It  is  patronized  by  both  trade  and  public  alike,  amateur  and  professional, 

the  connoisseur  and  the  man  in  the  street,  all  sharing 

one  common  interest  ....  antiques 
• 

Open  daily  from  11  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
• 

ADMISSION   THREE   SHILLINGS   inclusive  of  handbook 
Harrogate  offers  excellent  hotel  accommodation 


Famous  for 
Fine  Jewels 
and 

Antique  Silver 


Member  of 
The  British  Antique 
Dealers' 
Association. 


TWO  ADDRESSES  ONLY 

38-40  JAMES  STREET 
HARROGATE 


42  DUKE  STREET 
ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 


Pair  of  George  II  1759  Sauce  Boats  by 
Samuel  Wheat,  £65. 

Pair  of  George  II  1756  Candlesticks 
by  William  Cafe,  £75. 

George  III   1800  oval  Waiter  with 
gadroon  edge   by  J.  Wakelin  and 
Robt.  Abercrombie,  £37  10s. 

We  ore  exhibiting  at  the 
Northern 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair 

Harrogate 
Sept.  6th-llth,  1 954 
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Large  silver  cake  basket.    Made  in  London.  1818.    Weight  56  oz. 
Bears  contemporary  Coat  of  Arms.  £55. 


Fine  silver  jug.    Made  in  London,  1822.    Weight  59  oz. 
Contemporary  Coat  of  Arms.  £90. 
The  workmanship  on  this  jug  is  exceptional. 


.1  varied  stock  of  antique  furniture,  oltl  fiiul  second- hand  silver,  etc. 
Exhibiting  at  the  Harrogate  Antiques  Fair  —  September  fith  to  llth.  €054. 


Established 
1920 


Win.   A    L.  LEE 


41      S  T  O  X  E  U  \  T  B  . 

Telephone:  3871 


V  O  It  K 


Member 
of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'1 
Association  Ltd. 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEED  HAM 

CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 


49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW, 
CHESTER 


Telephone : 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


Cable  Address: 
'Needinc,'  Chester 


Fine  William  and  Mary  Walnut  37-inch  Bureau. 
Lovely  colour. 

Visit  our  Stand  at  the  Northern 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  Harrogate, 
Sept.  6th  to  llth  inclusive 
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J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD, 


Tel.  23223 


BRADFORD 


EST. 1903 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  A  ssociation .  Ltd.) 


A  Chippendale  mahogany  Bureau  of  fine  quality  and 
condition,  on  original  stand.  2ft.  7  in.       Circa  1760. 

Exhibiting  at  the  Fourth  Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  Royal  Hall, 
Harrogate,  September  6  to  11. 


G.  W.  FORD  &  SON  LTD. 


MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  LTD. 


VISIT  US  AT 
STAND  No.  6  AT 
THE  NORTHERN 

ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  FAIR 

a 

A  charming  Oak 
Bureau  only  24  ins. 
wide,  in  original 
condition. 

H 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 

PORCELAIN 
AND 
SILVER 


290  GLOSSOP  ROAD,  SHEFFIELD  10 

Tel.:  SHEFFIELD  22082 


HENRY  SPENCER 


ft?  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 


of  RETFORD,  Nottinsh  am  shire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  :  531-2 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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SINCE     MID  - VICTORIAN  TIMES 


A  GENEROUS  GESTURE 


"What's  wrong  between 
you  and  smythe,  that  you 
don't  speak  ?  " 

"Haw!  Fact  is,  we  were 
both  wlvals  for  the  hand 
of  a  celeb w ate d  blcauty  ! 

 and  well,  i  don't 

want  to  bwag,  but  i  got 
the  best  of  it." 

"My  dear  Fellow, 
a  thousand 
congratulations  !" 

"Thanks  awf'ly!  We 
both  pwoposed  last  week, 
you  know,  and  she 
accepted  a — him  i  " 


[Doubtless  considering  himself  to  be  the  most  Fortunate  and  Generous 
of  Mortals,  our  Young  Gentleman  thereupon  gives  further  Proof  of  his 
Magnanimity  by  proffering  one  of  his  precious  "TH REE  CASTLES  " 
Cigarettes — the  Partaking  of  which  is  truly  calculated  to  enhance  the 
En joymenl  of  any  Singular  Occasion. 

If  8  always  been 
THE 

iivnnn  #i  h  nirif  fin  n 


20  for  3/nd. 


THREE  CASTLES 

CIGARETTES 

for  The  Quality 


W.  D.  &  H.  O.  Wills,  Branch  of  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  &  Ireland).  Ltd. 

TT274K 
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A  Longton  Hall  Sunflower  Dish  in 
natural  colours.   C.  1756. 


A  Chelsea  botanical  Plate,  painted 
with  flowering  plants  and  insects. 
Red  anchor  mark.     C.  1755. 


A  Chelsea  Sphinx,  representing  the 
actress,  Peg  W'offington.  Raised 
anchor  period.  C.  1750. 


Telephone: 


JuUhufreb  (Ulltlliams  (Antiques;) 

Specialists  in  Eighteenth-century  Ceramics 

38    SOUTH    STREET,    EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Photographs  on  request 


Cables: 
ANTIQUITY  Eastbourne 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CHINESE  PORCELAIN 

AND 

WORKS  OF  ART 


ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  SIX  EARLY  GEORGIAN.  CARVED. 
MAHOGANY  SINGLE  CHAIRS.  FROM  THE 
ALFRED  JOWETT  COLLECTION 

Illustrated  on  page  10  of  R.  W.  Symonds' 
Masterpieces  of  English  Furniture  and  Clocks 


W.  WADDEVGHAM 
10  Royal  Parade.  Harrogate 


Tel.:  Harrogate  5797 
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C.  T.  LOO  &  CIE 

48,  RUE  DE  COURCELLES  .  PARIS 


7! 


Rosa  Bonheur  (1822-1899) 

STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 


Cables  :  Kunstabels  Koln 


XVIIITH-CENTURY  ANTIQUES 

TOUZAIN  AINE 

27  Quai  Voltaire,  PARIS 


TEL.  LIT.  54-57 


Collection  Pauline 
Collection  Edouard  Larcade 
2  Vases,  'faniille  noire',  1668-1732 
K'ang-Hsi 

Recently  sold  to  a  collector  from  Uruguay 


CABLE  ADDRESS 

ATLATRANS 


TELEPHONE 

DANTON  68-60 


TRANSPORTS 


CUSTOM  HOUSE 
BROKERS 

FREIGHT 
CONTRACTORS 


INTERNATIONAL 
FORWARDING  AGENTS 


62  Avenue  du  Maine,  PARIS 

CORRESPONDENTS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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XI. VIII 


6  miles  from  Paris 

ENGHIEM  les  BAINS 

the  hydropathic  establishment  of  Paris 

THE  FAMOUS  CASINO 

beside  the  lake 

THEATRE 
RESTAURANT  DE  LA  PERGOLA 
GRAND  HOTEL  DES  BAINS 

*  *  ★  ★ 

20  minutes  from  the  Place  de  V Opera  are  to  be  found 
all  the  facilities  and  attractions  of  a  provincial  spa 

TELEPHONE:  964.08.60  (5  LINES) 


XLIN 


REX 


SHERRY 


OA  medium  dry  wine  for  any  connoisseur 


Our  current  List  is  available  on  request 


DAVID  SANDEMAM  &  SOJV  LTD 

64  PALL  MALL  SWl      Telephone  Whitehall  6937-9 

at  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Street,  opposite  St.  James's  Palace,  and  at 
53  59  MILLER  STREET,  GLASGOW 

ESTABLISHED  1821 
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VALUATIONS 

FOR  PROBATE  AND  INSURANCE 

SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  VALUATION  OF  FINE  GOLD  AND 
SILVERWARE,  JEWELS,   ETC.,    INCLUDING  ANTIQUES 

OSBORNE 

HERBERT  WAUTHIER,  FELLOW  OF  THE  VALUERS'  INSTITUTE 

117  GOWER  STREET     •     LONDON     •    W.C.I     .  ENGLAND 


P.  H.  GILLI1MGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET        "  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telebhone  :  61952 


HIGHEST    PRICES    PAID  FOR 

COINS   AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. I 


de  FRESNES  OF  AYRSHIRE 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


Galston  314 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 
SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 

OPPOSITE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL  TELEPHONE  5049 


€.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 
FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH   CHINA   AND  FURNITURE 

12   Victoria   Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone :  3567 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19   Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE      METAL  WORK 


mm 


mm 


mm 


1 


i 


^ 


i 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF  6  2- 


TOTAL  HEIGHT  4  7 


OPEN  ING  WIDTH   3  7 


OPENING   HEIGHT  3  6 


An  important  Early  18tfl  Century  Carved  Statuary  Marble  Mantelpiece 
with  Convent  Siena  Grounds,  from  Lee  Priory.  Kent 


We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and  during 
this  period  we  have  acquired  a  vast  collection  of  Antique 
Works  of  Art.  Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a  fine  selection  of 
old  English  furniture  and  specialize  in  period  Mantelpieces 
and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our  collection  of  decorative  ironwork 
and  garden  ornaments  is  widelv  known. 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 

2S2  NORTH  END  RD..  FULHAM,  LONDON.  S.W.6 

Telephone  :  Fulham  1375-7  Cable  Address  :  ANT1QUFTY.  LONDON 

Please  Note  :  We  close  an  Saturdays  at  I  pjn. 

Also  at  96  BROMPTON  ROAD.  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.3. 
Telephone  :  KEN.  "388 


Confederation  Internationale  des  Negociants  en  Objets  d'Art 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

{including  Exhibits  from  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

'Chefs-d'CEuvres  de  la  Curiosite  du  Monde' 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Pavilion  du  Marsan,  Palais  du  Louvre,  Paris. 

i  oth  June  to  30th  September,  1954. 


THE   SIGN   OF  MEMBERSHIP 
OF 


BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 
Bank  ings,    16    St.  James's   Street,   London,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE     •      WHITEHALL  4943  •  CABLES      '     BRITANTIQ  LONDON 
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S.  W.  WOLSEY,  71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone :  WMtehall  5894 


TWO  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  A  SWORD-HOLDER  OF  THE  CRUSADES  PERIOD 

CARVED  WOOD  WITH  TRACES  OF  COLOUR,  AND  WROUGHT  IRON 

//  inches  by  9  inches  by  12  inches  high 


The  1955  Edition  of 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  YEAR  BOOK 

w  ill  be  published  in  November,  1954. 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS 


West  Wycombe  Park,  Buckinghamshire 
1  Sir  John  and  Lady  Dashwood) 

Raynham  Hall.  Norfolk 

The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  Townsend) 

Weston  Hall.  Staffordshire 

Earl  and  Countess  of  Bradford) 


Harvard  College  Plate 

The  Paine  Collection  of  Chelsea  Porcelain 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston 


Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  European 
Glass  at  the  Corning  Museum.  Corning,  N.Y. 

The  Work  of  Nicholas  Yallin, 
Clockmaker 


by  Francis  Dashwood 

by  R.  Charles  Lines 

by  Geoffrey  Beard 
Mrs.  Yves  Henry  Buhler 

by  Helen  Corns  toe k 

by  Alice  Winchester 

by  H.  Alan  Lloyd  and 
Charles  B.  Drover 


Copies  of  THE  CO.WOISSEL'R  YEAR  BOOK  may  be  ordered 
direct  by  post  from  THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY,  6  Lower 
Belgrave  Street,  London,  SAV.i.  Price  22-  or  4  Dollars 
inclusive  of  postage  and  packing. 


RESERVE  YOUR  COPY  NOW 


By  appointment 
Medallists  to  the  late  King  George  VI 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD 


EST.  1772 


Queen  Anne  silver  coffee  pot  by  Anthony  Nelme 
London,  1702.  Height  8|  inches.  Weight  18-20  oz. 

5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Cables  :  SPINK,  LONDON 
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Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  line«> 

LIV 


THE  I-ORGE  OF  VULCAN  :  BY  JAN  BRUEGHEL  DE  VELOURS  AND  HENDRK 
VAN  BALEN  :  PAINTED  ON  COPPER   AND   WOOD,  56  CM.  BY  72-5  CM. 

In  the  Collection  oj Monsieur  Simon  Lcgrain,  Paris 


John  Talman 
and  William  Kent 
in  Italy 


BY  HUGH  HONOUR 


No.  i.  William  Kent,  by  Dandridge  :  National  Portrait  Gallery 


G 


EORGE  VERTUE  says  of  William  Kent  that  his  'Parents 
or  Friends  circumstances  being  not  in  a  condition  to  for- 
ward his  practice  &:  the  expence  of  a  profession,  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  some  Gentlemen  of  that  Country,  to  pro- 
mote his  studyes,  raisd  a  contribution  and  recommended  him  to 
propper  persons  at  London,  to  direct  him  to  Italy,  where  he  went 
with  Mr. J. Talman  and  Mr. W.Locke  aged  about  20'. 1  When  he 
returned  to  England,  some  ten  years  later,  he  was  so  Italianate  in 
his  manners  that  he  was  referred  to  as  the  'signor',  but  of  the 
time  he  spent  abroad  little  has  been  known.  Quite  recently,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Howard  Colvin  discovered,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
two  manuscript  volumes  which  bear  on  this  period  of  Kent's  life. 
The  first  consists  of  copies  of-  letters  written  by  John  Talman  be- 
tween March,  1708,  and  April,  171 2, 2  the  second  is  a  diary  kept 
by  William  Kent  during  an  Italian  tour  he  made  in  1714.3 

John  Talman,4  the  eldest  son  of  William  Talman  the  archi- 
tect, was  a  lover  of  antiquities,  amateur  draughtsman,  collector 
of  drawings  and  dealer  in  works  of  art.  He  appears  to  have 
had  yearnings  to  follow  his  father's  profession,  but  although  he 
produced  many  designs,  some  of  which  are  pleasantly  fantastic, 
he  cannot  be  credited  with  any  building.  He  produced  designs 
for  the  rebuilding  of  All  Souls  College  in  a  Venetian  Gothic  or 
Classical  style  and  he  altered  Dr.  Clark's  'upright'  for  the  chapel 
to  render  it  more  ornamental  and  as  unlike  New  College  as  may 
be'.  With  his  knowledge  of  Europe,  gained  on  a  Grand  Tour, 
and  a  small  but  not  inadequate  allowance,  he  was  considered  a 
suitable  person  to  accompany  the  young  William  Kent  to  Italy. 

Talman,  Kent  and  Locke  set  off  in  late  July,  1709,  and  reached 
Leghorn  on  15th  October  'after  having  a  voyage  of  three  months 
and  been  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  French'.  They  then 

1  Walpok  Society,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  139. 

2  MS.  Eng.  letters  e  34. 

3  MS.  Rawl.  D.i  162. 1  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Howard  Colvin  for  directing  my 
attention  to  these  manuscripts. 

4  The  fullest  account  of  his  career  appears  in  Wren  Society,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  5. 


proceeded  to  Pisa,  'a  Citty  that  abounds  in  Art  in  all  its  branches; 
here  may  be  seen  Antiquitys  in  all  kinds,  as  medals  gems  statues 
bassi  relievi  busti  &c.  bronzos  in  great  variety;  &  these  are  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  Duke's  Palace  but  in  the  possession  of 
many  private  gentlemen'.  Here  Talman  commissioned  a  Signor 
Santucci  to  make  drawings  of  the  Baptistry  pulpit  and  Cathedral 
high  altar.  It  seems  probable  that  Kent  and  Locke  went  on  to 
Rome  without  Talman,  who  joined  them  there  in  April,  1710. 

By  the  beginning  of  January  Talman  was  in  Florence  and 
could  tell  his  father :  '  I  am  continually  writing,  drawing  and  see- 
ing fine  things,  &  have  five  men  at  work  for  me.'  These  five  men, 
who  included  Santucci,  Giovanni  Cassini,  Pietro  Santi  and  Agos- 
tino  Cornacchini5  wrere  to  prove  the  source  of  much  trouble  and 
consequent  correspondence.  They  were  paid  in  advance  to  make 
drawings  which  they  failed  to  deliver  and  most  of  the  letters  in 
this  volume  are  taken  up  with  coaxing,  threatening  and  com- 
plaining about  the  negligent  draughtsmen.  It  appears6  that  he 
made  rough  sketches  of  the  antiquities  which  interested  him  and 
these  were  worked  up  into  coloured  finished  drawings,  some  of 
considerable  size.  In  the  drawings  he  executed  and  commissioned 
he  manifests  a  remarkable,  and  at  the  time  individual,  interest  in 
mosaics  and  thirteenth-century  sculpture  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
and  royal  regalia  with  which  he  was  particularly  concerned.  The 
drawings  were,  it  seems,  primarily  intended  as  illustrations  to  a 
vast  work  on  Italian  antiquities.  He  hoped,  moreover,  'to  give  a 
lively  idea  of  the  Italian  gusto  in  the  beautiful  manner  of  orna- 
menting the  insides  of  buildings'.  T  hope',  he  wrote,  'if  I  have  the 
honour  to  see  Whitehall  built  after  the  noble  designs  of  Inigo 
Jones  these  Drawings  .  .  .  may  be  of  some  use'. 

While  he  was  in  Florence  Talman  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis- 

5  Giuseppe  Grisoni  also  worked  for  Talman,  but  his  name  appears  nowhere  in 
this  letter-book,  and  he  was  probably  employed  only  on  his  last  visit  to  Italy,  in 
1719. 

6  Three  volumes  of  Tahnan's  sketches  are  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
E  117  - 1940. 
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No.  ii.  William  Kent's  drawing  of 'The  Circumcision',  by  Guido 
Reni,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Martino,  Siena  :  Bodleian  Library 


cover  that  Padre  Resta's  celebrated  collection  of  drawings,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  Cav.  Marchetti,  was  for  sale.7  He  tried  to 
persuade  first  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  then  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  'generous  disposition 
...  to  collect  and  encourage  art'  had  been  noted,  to  buy  the  col- 
lection for  ^600.  But  neither  succumbed.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  rumoured  to  be  interested,  but  finally  the  collection,  except 
for  four  volumes  which  were  sold  to  Dr.  Newton  the  British 
envoy  in  Florence,  went  to  Lord  Somers. 

Talman  travelled  about  Italy  as  much  as  he  could  afford  on  the 
allowance  which  he  was  always  pestering  his  father  to  pay  with 
greater  regularity  and  to  increase.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  Rome,  where  there  were  many  drawings 
to  be  made  and  where  he  could  play  the  virtuoso  most  success- 
fully. A.de  La  Motraye,  who  met  him  there  in  1710,  later  paid 
tribute8  to  his  collection  of  drawings  of  regalia,  remarking  that 
he  had  penetrated  even  into  the  inmost  parts  of  the  Vatican  treas- 
ury. On  6th  June,  171 1,  he  gave  a  very  splendid  party  which  he 
described  in  a  letter  to  Ins  father  with  youthful  zest.9  He  had  'the 
best  musick  in  Rome  composed  on  purpose  and  a  poem  of  about 
four  hundred  verses  composed  for  this  occasion'.  The  rooms, 
hung  with  festoons  of  myrtle  and  flowers,  were  decorated  with 
portraits  of  great  artists  including  Inigo  Jones,  Isaac  Fuller  and 
Edward  Pierce  as  representing  England.  In  the  garden,  to  which 
the  guests  were  summoned  by  a  trumpet,  there  was  a  large  pic- 

'  For  a  full  account  of  this  collection  see  A.E.  Popham  in  Old  Master  Drawings, 
June,  1936,  p.  1. 

8  In  the  preface  to  his  volume  of  Travels,  1732,  Vol.  I,  p.  3. 
•  MSS.  Marquis  of  Bath;  R.C.Hist.  MSS.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  179-80. 


ture,  lit  by  forty  lamps  'representing  all  the  arts  &c.  with  propper 
mottos'.  It  is  tempting  to  associate  William  Kent  with  this  dec- 
orative painting.  Dazed  by  its  apparent  success,  Talman  deter- 
mined to  show  'Rome  an  entertainment  20  times  beyond  it', 
but  his  father  was  not  favourably  impressed  and  sent  a  stern  letter 
of  admonishment,  for  there  are  apologies  and  there  is  no  more 
talk  of  parties. 

As  one  of  the  accepted  virtuosi  of  Rome,  Talman  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  'new  Arcadia'  and  provided  designs  for  its  premises 
which,  he  told  Dr.  Newton,  were  to  consist  of  a  library,  great 
hall  and  theatre  for  'Academical  Entertainments'.  'I  am  only 
sorry',  he  remarked,  'I  cant  do  the  like  in  England.'  He  was  con- 
sulted on  the  design  of  a  large  allegorical  painting  for  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  of  which  he  spoke  to  Giuseppe  Chiari  but  'would  have  the 
design  quite  altered'.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  a  Mr.  Wallop 
to  pay  for  the  plans  he  had  commissioned  from  Signor  Giacomo. 
On  the  18th  November,  171 1,  news  of  a  distressing  nature  came 
to  him  and  he  dispatched  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Newton :  '  I  have 
a  favour  to  beg.  I  hear  two  very  pitifull  painters  are  setting  out 
for  England  to  paint  the  Cupola  of  St.  Paul  the  one  Signor  Rizzi 
from  Venice  the  other  Sigr.  Franceschini  a  Bolognese  who  by 
sinister  means  is  now  painting  a  cupola  for  St.  Peter's,  we  know 
that  he  was  introduced  to  this  work  by  Marsigli  the  Pope's 
General,  who  has  got  no  credit  in  recommending  a  man  who  is 
only  fit  to  paint  scenes.  The  cupola  (if  ever  wrought  in  mosaick 
in  your  church)  will  be  the  scandal  of  painting  and  an  eye  sore  to 
all  discerning  men ;  Rizzi  of  Venice  everyone  knows  to  be  no 
more  than  a  scene  painter  for  the  summ  proposed  for  St.  Pauls 
we  may  have  the  best  painter  in  Rome.  I  earnestly  desire  you  will 
for  the  love  of  Art  recommend  this  to  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  of  your  acquaintance.'  The  exact  date  of  Sebastiano 
Ricci's  departure  for  England  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it 
seems  from  this  that  it  may  well  have  been  earlier  than  1716,  as  is 
usually  stated.  There  is  no  record  of  a  visit  to  England  by  Gio- 
vanni Franceschini. 

Talman's  letter-book  ends  in  April,  1712,  as  he  was  planning  to 
go  home  and  begging  his  father  to  allow  him  a  little  longer  in 
Italy.  But  it  was  not  until  171 7  that  he  returned  to  England. 
In  the  next  year  he  married  and  went  back  to  Italy  once  only. 
His  collection  of  drawings  was  very  considerable  and  when  it 
was  put  up  to  auction,  after  his  death,  it  contained  1,600  architec- 
tural drawings  alone.  Volumes  as  well  as  separate  drawings, 
marked  with  three  entwined  T's,  which  once  belonged  to  John 
Talman  are  now  in  several  British  museums.  There  are  probably 
others  in  private  collections. 

William  Kent  began  to  keep  his  travel  diary  in  June,  17 14.  The 
slim  octavo  volume  is  entitled  Remarks  by  way  oj  Painting  and 
Archt.,  and  opens  with  the  pregnant  words:  T  had  the  honour  to 
waite  on  Mr.  Coke  and  Dr.  Hubert.'  It  was  for  Thomas  Coke 
that  he  was  later  to  build  Holkham,  his  architectural  masterpiece. 
At  this  time,  however,  he  was  being  trained  as  a  painter,  and  of 
the  few  buildings  he  mentions  none  seems  to  have  influenced  Ins 
own  architectural  style.  On  the  journey  he  described  he  was  ac- 
companied as  far  as  Venice  by  Thomas  Coke,  who  paid  for  him 
to  go  on  to  Parma.10  John  Talman  may  also  have  been  with  him, 
for  he  was  in  Venice  at  the  same  time.  The  twenty  leaves  of  the 
diary  are  filled  with  the  names  of  painters  and  their  real  or  sup- 
posed works,  some  of  which  are  illustrated  in  scratchy  drawings. 

From  Rome  Kent  travelled  to  Siena,  where  he  visited  the 
Cathedral,  'a  Gothic  style  fane',  in  which  he  noted  paintings  by 
Carlo  Marrata  and  made  a  tiny  sketch  of  the  waiting  woman  in 
The  Visitation,  remarking  that  'they  say  Carraci  took  it  from 

10  Margaret  Jourdain,  The  Work  of  William  Kent,  1948,  p.  30. 
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No.  iv.  Kent's  simplified  copy  of  a  drawing  of 'Circe'  by  Parme- 
gianino,  now  in  the  print-room  of  the  Uffizi  :  Bodleian  Library 

Paul  Veronese  &  Sigre.  Carlo  Marrat  si  serviva  da  Carraci'.  In 
the  church  of  S.  Martino  he  made  a  sketch  of  Guido  Reni's  Cir- 
cumcision (No.  ii).  Whilst  in  Siena  he  saw  in  the  collection  of 
Adriano  Salimbene  a  painting  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  by  Guercino 
which  is  almost  certainly  identical  with  that  now  in  Mr.  Denis 
Mahon's  collection.11  From  Siena  Kent  travelled  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  suitably  impressed  by  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti.  At  the 
Villa  Pratalino  he  saw  'very  fine  Grotos  adorn'd  with  shells  and 
pietrified  stone  with  pritty  waterworks  as  Galatea  coming  out 
of  her  grotto  drawn  by  Dclphins',  which  may  have  influenced  his 
own  later  garden  design.  On  the  3rd  July  he  arrived  in  Bologna, 
where  he  contrived  to  see  a  number  of  private  collections,  about 
the  contents  of  which  he  is  too  vague  to  be  of  much  service.12  In 
the  Palazzo  Tanara  he  made  a  slight  sketch  of  the  painting  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  attributed  to  Guido  Rcni,  which  is  identical 
in  composition  with  a  picture  now  in  the  Gallery  at  Beziers.  He 
visited  Benedetto  Genari,  who  had  worked  in  England  for  James 
II,  and  saw  the  collection  of  works  by  his  uncle,  Guercino. 

Kent  left  Bologna  on  the  15th  July  and  travelled  by  way  of 
Faenza  to  Forli.  After  a  brief  visit  to  S.  Marino,  'the  Bright  re- 
publick',  whence  he  'returned  with  the  sounds  of  Trumpets',  he 
stopped  at  Ravenna,  which  impressed  him  for  both  its  seicento 
paintings  and  its  early  mosaics.  After  a  halt  at  Ferrara,  where  he 
made  a  drawing  of  Ariosto's  monument,  he  went  on  to  Venice. 
Here  again  he  visited  private  collections 13  as  well  as  churches,  the 

11  See  The  Connoisseur,  September,  1953,  PP-  4-18. 

12  Collectors  in  Bologna  included  Manivacci,  Boschi,  Bonfiglioli,  Giuseppe  Mag- 
navacca,  and  Giuseppe  del  Sole. 

13  Among  the  collections  he  visited  in  Venice  were  those  of  Paolo  Grassi  and  the 
Palazzo  Grimani. 


No.  v.  Kent's  drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  at  Parma 
decorated  for  wedding  of  the  Duke's  daughter  :  Bodleian  Library 

Doge's  palace  and  the  Arsenal.  He  noted  at  the  Palazzo  Corriggio 
a  collection  of  the  works  of  Carlo  Cignani,  an  artist  for  whom  he 
had  a  special  admiration.  These  included  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
Europa  Daphne  and  Apollo,  Venus  in  Triumph  and  a  satyr  wrest- 
ling with  a  cupid.  His  most  interesting  visit  in  Venice  was,  how- 
ever, to  'Sgr.  Ballestra  on  of  the  best  painters  at  his  house  we 
see  tow  or  three  pieces  on  Representing  Sofinisba  a  drinking 
the  poyson  that  Massimsa  sent,  the  other  triumpe  of  Claudio 
Consull  the  other  Coriolanus,  Juno  a  putting  the  eye  of  Argus  in 
her  peacoke's  tale'.  Antonio  Balestra  is  principally  remembered 
to-day  as  a  painter  of  religious  subjects  and  few  of  his  mytholog- 
ical compositions  are  known  to  have  survived.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Juno  here  mentioned  is  identical  with  a  paint- 
ing formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.E.E.Wolf,  and  now  in  the 
Norfolk  Art  Gallery,  Virginia  (No.  hi). 

After  barely  a  month  in  Venice  Kent  left  on  the  18th  August 
for  Padua.  He  stopped  on  the  way  to  visit  a  'very  neat  villa  .  .  . 
painted  within  by  Rizzi  and  Perigreane,  Cleopatra  and  mark 
Antony'.  From  a  sketch  plan  which  Kent  gives  of  the  strange 
portico  Mr.  Croft-Murray  has  identified  this  building  with  the 
Villa  Giovanelli.  But  the  murals,  to  which  this  is  the  only  known 
reference,  were  later  painted  out  by  an  owner  who  was  Patriarch 
of  Venice.  In  Padua  he  was  much  impressed  by  the  church  of  S. 
Giustiniana:  'the  Architcctur  of  a  great  gusto',  and  noted  the 
carved  and  inlaid  choir  stalls  which  had  also  attracted  Talman, 
who  made  a  drawing  of  a  panel.  His  next  stop  was  at  Vicenza,  and 
it  is  disappointing  to  discover  that  this  great  English  Palladian 
architect  made  only  a  passing  mention  of  the  theatre  and  'severall 
other  pallaces'  by  Palladio.  At  Mantua  the  Palazzo  del  Te  im- 
pressed him,  and  he  gives  a  detailed  description  of  its  decoration. 
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No.  vi.  Kent's  drawing  for  the  ceiling  he  painted  in  the  church  of  S.  Giuliano  dei  Fiaminghi,  Rome  :  Collection  of  Mr.  Peter  Murray 


The  calligraphy  of  the  diary  is  not  good  and  one  is  hardly  sur- 
prised to  tind  that  his  description  ot  part  of  the  journey  was  writ- 
ten at  'the  Peacocke  in  Parma  upon  my  bed  not  haveing  more 
Room'. 

In  Parma  he  noted  the  works  of  Correggio  and  Parmegianino, 
who  particularly  appealed  to  him  and  of  whose  drawing,  Circe 
and  the  Companions  of  Ulysses,  he  made  a  copy  in  his  diary-  (No. 
iv).  During  his  visit  to  Parma  he  witnessed  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke's  daughter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  making  a  sketch  of  the 
decorated  interior  of  the  cathedral  (No.  v),  and  another  of  the 
ceremony.  The  Duomo  was  'adorned  with  Damask  between 
each  arch  Medalions  with  mottos-upon  even-  pillar  Cariat- 
tedes'.  In  the  evening  a  magnificent  masque  was  performed  in  the 
theatre  where  he  was  also  present.  On  3rd  October  he  left  Parma 
and  returned  to  Rome. 

Upon  ending  his  travel  diary  Kent  wrote  a  brief  and  somewhat 
muddled  account  of  how  he  painted  the  ceiling  of  S.  Giuliano  dei 
Fiaminghi  in  Rome.  This  ceiling,  the  only  one  bv  an  English  ar- 
tist in  a  baroque  Roman  church,  was  fully  described  by  Mr.  E. 
Crott-Murray  in  the  first  issue  of  English  Miscellany.1*  Consider- 
ing it  in  the  nature  of  a  trial  of  his  abilities,  he  agreed  to  forgo 
any  remuneration  for  the  work,  though  it  was  understood  that 
the  scaffolding  and  plastering  were  to  be  paid  for  by  the  convent. 

14 1950,  p.  221. 


Sept:  the  13  171J  in  Rome  in  the  church  of  SL  Juliana  the  first 
prouf  of  my  painting  in  fresco,  all  my  coullers  being  prepaid  ground 
with  water  for  white  I  us'd  old  stucco  all  the  rest  being  earth  coullers 
after  haveing  place  d  my  cartoon  &  left  nales  were  I  might  put  the 
peices  up  againe  after  it  was  cut  when  the  masion  had  put  on  the  plaster 
as  much  as  I  thought  I  trace  d  the  outline  of  my  drawing  upon  &  so 
began  to  paint  but  I  found  the  arriciatura  being  very  dry  was  fore  d  to 
paint  very  fast  unti.il  such  time  as  the  deling  was  wet  for  five  or  six- 
days  &  then  no  more  put  to  the  inconvenience  to  paint  a  peice  at  a 
time. 

He  then  proceeds  to  mention  several  mixtures  for  paint  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  specifically  concerned  with  this  ceiling.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  finished  work  is  far  from  impressive. 
But  Kent's  drawing  for  this  ceiling,  shown  above,  which  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Peter  Murray,  shows  the  grandeur  of  his  in- 
tention (No.  vi). 

It  is  tempting  to  draw  a  comparison  between  John  Talman, 
the  mature  dilettanti  with  his  love  of  richness  and  interest  in 
pre-Renaissance  art,  and  the  young  William  Kent,  who  appears 
to  have  been  impressed  only  by  what  was  fashionable.  Kent 
remarked  in  a  letter  that  Talman  was  'continually  preaching  at 
me  that  I  may  become  a  great  painter',  but  it  was  for  a  more 
notable  amateur,  Lord  Burlington,  to  make  of  him  the  great 
architect  he  subsequently  became. 


A  LITTLE -KNOWN  COLLECTION  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  SILVER 


Church  Plate  in  Barbados 

BY  NEVILLE  CONNELL 


ARE  CENT  exhibition  of  church  plate  at  the  Barbados 
Museum  revealed  a  surprising  quantity  of  seventeenth-, 
eighteenth-,  and  early-nineteenth-century  silver  and  silver-gilt 
altar  vessels,  when  the  size  of  the  island  of  Barbados,  144  square 
miles,  roughly  about  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

Of  the  chain  of  West  Indian  islands,  lying  between  the  coast  of 
Florida  to  the  north  and  the  South  American  continent  to  the 
south,  Barbados  is  the  most  easterly.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
English  in  1625,  although  it  had  been  known  to  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  sailors  a  century  earlier.  The  Spaniards  appear  to  have 
depopulated  the  island  of  its  Arawak  Indian  settlers  from  South 
America-probably  to  use  them  as  forced  labour  in  the  silver 
mines  of  Hispaniola.  The  island  of  Barbados  was  named  by  the 
Portuguese,  after  either  the  bearded  Indians  or  the  bearded  fig- 
tree  (Fiats  laurifolia),  from  the  branches  of  which  long  aerial 
roots  hang  resembling  a  beard. 

Barbados  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1627,  and  over  this 
tropical  island  no  other  flag  has  ever  flown.  Apart  from  settlers, 
political  prisoners  helped  to  swell  the  population;  Cromwell  sent 
a  number  of  Irishmen  after  the  Battle  of  Drogheda,  and  Scots 
after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  To  Barbados  Judge  Jeffreys  ordered 
the  transportation  of  a  number  of  rebels  after  Monmouth's  de- 
feat at  Sedgcmoor.  About  1636,  Negro  slaves  were  first  imported 
from  Africa  to  work  on  the  plantations,  as  white  indentured 
labour  proved  unsatisfactory  in  the  heat. 

The  English  way  of  life  became  deeply  ingrained  in  the  island- 
ers. The  early  settlers  carried  their  Protestant  faith  with  them,  and 
Catholicism  was  strongly  discouraged.  The  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  exercised  a  formal  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  island.  But  the  Governor  of  the  island,  as  the 
King's  Representative,  was  the  ecclesiastical  power  there  until  a 
See  was  created  in  1825. 

The  early  churches  of  Barbados  were  apparently  of  wood, 
which  was  subject  to  the  ravages  of  termites  and  hurricanes,  and 
were  later  replaced  by  stone  buildings.  In  1637,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Lane,  writing  from  Barbados  to  Archbishop  Laud,  says:  'Our 
people  within  these  five  or  six  years  last  past  have  built  six 
Churches  besides  some  Chapels.'  Eventually  the  island  was  di- 
vided into  eleven  parishes,  each  with  its  own  parish  church.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  how  much  church  plate  has  survived  the  recur- 
rent hurricanes  to  which  the  island  was  exposed;  for,  after  the 


hurricane  of  1780,  only  three  parish  churches  remained  standing. 

The  early  church  plate  in  Barbados  is,  of  course,  similar  in  de- 
sign to  that  in  use  in  England.  Some  of  the  seventeenth-century 
altar  vessels  found  in  Barbados  had  been  in  previous  domestic  use 
in  homes  in  England  and  later  in  Barbados.  From  the  accounts  of 
early  visitors  it  is  known  that  a  number  of  plantation  homes  in 
the  island  were  well  furnished  by  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  Pere  Labat,  in  1700,  remarks  on  'the  opulence  and  good 
taste  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  magnificent  furniture  and  silver, 
of  winch  they  all  have  considerable  quantities,  of  a  sort  winch 
would  defray  the  cost  of  taking  the  island'.  To-day,  many  of  the 
plantations  still  retain  their  English  place-names,  or  the  names  of 
early  settlers. 

The  earliest  piece  of  church  plate  is  the  St.  Peter's  flagon  of 
1676  (No.  i).  It  is  of  a  very  unusual  design  for  a  flagon  of  that 
date,  and  had  once  been  a  standing  cup  or  chalice.  The  hand-ham- 
mered design  of  the  silver-gilt  foot  is  entirely  different  from  the 
pin-head  decoration  on  the  lid.  The  cross  on  the  lid  and  the  ter- 
minal cross  are  both  later.  Inside  the  flagon  the  original  silver-gilt 
lining  is  clearly  discernible.  A  portion  of  the  top  of  the  cup  has 
been  cut  away  for  a  spout  to  be  fitted.  Near  the  rim,  between  the 
London  mark  and  that  of  the  date-letter,  both  extremely  clear, 
the  figures  '1733'  have  been  inserted  (No.  ii).  Tins  is  possibly  the 
date  when  the  cup  or  chalice  was  converted  into  a  flagon.  Part  of 
the  lid  is  hinged  by  means  of  a  silver  pin  inserted  across  the  mouth 
of  the  cup.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  the  work  of  a  Barbadian 
craftsman,  since  the  lid  bears  no  mark  of  any  kind,  although  it  is 
of  silver. 

The  St.  James's  flagon  of  1683  (No.  hi),  has  the  characteristic 
'  beef-eater'  lid  and  lug  thumbpiecc.  It  is  the  work  of  a  London 
silversmith,  mark  IR  in  a  circular  stamp  with  a  pellet  above  and 
below  these  letters.  It  is  I2-|  inches  high,  and  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion :  '  To  the  Altar  att  St.  James  in  Barbados  for  the  use  of  ye 
Holy  Communion  Devoted  by  ye  Honble.  Coll.  John  Standfast.' 
The  donor  in  his  will,  dated  20th  October,  1680,  is  described  as 
'of  Bristol,  now  in  Barbados'.  He  left  two  plantations  with  a  total 
acreage  of  670  acres.  One  of  these  was  called  Mt.  Standfast,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  and  the  plantation  bears  that  name  to-day. 
The  flagon  is  part  of  his  bequest  to  the  parish  of  St.  James  of  '2 
flagons  of  2  quarts  each  one  challis  cup  of  3  pints  and  2  plates'. 
This  may  be  evidence  of  their  domestic  origin. 

A  flagon  from  St.  George's  of  1696  has  been  altered  by  the 
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addition  of  a  spout  (No.  iv).  The  flagon  spout  was  a  later  de- 
velopment, but  its  undoubted  advantage  has  been  responsible  for 
the  removal  ot  part  ot  the  top  ot  the  vessel  including  its  reeding. 
The  small  spout  is  secured  by  means  ot  silver  pins.  It  is  rather 
clumsy  in  appearance  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
flagon,  which  is  inches  high.  The  flagon  is  of  London  work- 
manship :  the  maker's  mark  on  the  flagon  and  lid  is  rather  worn, 
but  resembles  J  /  in  a  circular  stamp  with  a  pellet  below  the  letters. 
It  bears  the  donor  s  arms  and  the  inscription  '  The  Gift  ot  Edward 
Pye  Eiqr  to  y*  Parifh  Church  ot  S:.  Georges  in  Barbadoes  who  de- 
parted this  lire  Aug1  31th:  1692  iny*  80th  year  of  his  Age'.  At  one 
time  the  donor  owned  Locust  Hall  Plantation,  St.  George.  He 
went  to  live  in  England,  where  he  served  on  the  Committee  of 
Gentleman  Planters  ot  London. 

Two  flagons  trom  St.  Peter's,  1 8  inches  high,  are  the  work  ot 
William  Denny.  London,  with  a  date-letter  of  1 701.  Their  lids  are 
slightly  domed  and  there  are  twin  lug  thumbpieces.  The  fine 
flagon  trom  St.  Thomas's  (No.  v),  has  a  shallower  lid  and  wider 
base  than  the  pair  trom  St.  Peter's.  The  St.  Thomas's  flagon  is  the 
work  ot  Fras.  Garthom,  London,  1707.  Engraved  on  this  flagon 
are  the  Royal  Arms  and  Motto  of  Queen  Anne.  The  St.  Philip's 
silver-gilt  flagon  of  1718  is  of  the  less  common  pear  shape:  it  is 
the  work  of  Gabriel  Sleath.  London  (No.  vi).  In  the  St.  Lucy's 
communion  set  of  1721  (No.  vii),  also  made  by  Gabriel  Sleath. 


London,  there  is  the  later  development  of  the  domed  lid  with  a 
terminal,  and  the  innovation  ot  the  spout.  The  silver-gilt  flagon 
ot  the  St. John's  Communion  set  with  the  date-letter  ot  1828  (No. 
viii),  made  by  Rebecca  Ernes  &;  Edwd.  Barnard,  London,  is  of 
the  more  ornate  ewer  shape,  with  a  lid  terminal  cross  with  a 
snake  entwined. 

The  chalice  is  an  earlier  altar  vessel  than  the  flagon.  For  it  was 
not  until  1603  that  the  twentieth  Canon  of  James  I  and  VI  di- 
rected that  "Wine  be  brought  to  the  Holv  Table  in  a  stoup  ot 
pewter  it  not  finer  metal'.  Flagons  had  been  used  in  churches  be- 
fore that  date,  but  these  were  otten  borrowed  trom  neighbouring 
houses  or  inns.  The  design  of  the  chalice  is  based  on  the  standing 
cup  with  a  flattened  cover  which  could  be  inverted  to  form  a  lid 
(Nos.  vii  and  ix).  The  early  Retormed  Church  tried  to  make  its 
altar  vessels  as  unlike  as  possible  to  those  ot  the  older  Church, 
with  simple  lines  devoid  of  decoration.  When  the  chalice  was  re- 
stored to  the  laity,  larger  chalices  ot  greater  capacity  were  needed 
than  the  kind  used  by  the  priest  alone  at  Communion  in  one  kind. 

The  simple,  unadorned  altar  vessels  gradually  acquired  more 
decoration  with  the  growth  ot  the  High  Church  Party  from  the 
Seventeenth  Century  onwards.  Many  customs  and  practices  of 
the  mediaeval  Church  were  adopted,  and  a  further  impetus  was 
given  by  the  Oxtord  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  To- 
day, the  chalice  is  more  similar  in  design  to  the  Catholic  chalice 
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No.  iii.  Flagon  (1683)  and  Alms  Dish  and  Chalice  (1684).  St.  James's 


No.  iv.  Paten,  one  of  a  pair  (1682)  and  Flagon  (1696).  St.  George's 


No.  v.  A  Chalice  and  Flagon  (both  1707).  St.  Thomas's  No.  vi.  Silver-gilt  Flagon,  Paten  and  Chalice  (1718).  St.  Philip's 


than  that  of  the  early  Reformed  Church.  Convenience  has  also 
played  its  part,  for  the  administration  of  Communion  from  a 
seventeenth-century  chalice  is  not  easy. 

St.  George's  owns  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  chalices  and  a  small  pat- 
en with  the  London  hall-mark,  and  date-letter  of  1680.  The 
maker's  mark  appears  to  be  CK  in  a  circular  stamp  with  three 
pellets  below  the  initials  (No.  ix).  These  are  the  earliest  chalices 
in  the  island.  They  bear  the  inscription  '  The  gift  of  Captaine  An- 
thony Strange  to  the  parish  of  St.  Georges',  and  appear  to  have 
been  a  salve  to  the  Captain's  conscience;  for,  in  April,  1657,  he 
fought  a  duel  with  Captain  George  Bowyer,  which  resulted  in 
the  latter' s  death.  At  the  inquest,  Strange  was  found  guilty  of 
murder  and  confined  to  jail  pending  his  trial.  With  the  help  of 
the  jail-keeper,  Strange  escaped  from  prison:  and  both  the  Cap- 
tain and  the  jail-keeper  fled  from  the  island  in  what  is  described 
as  'a  private  man  of  war'.  Strange  was  outlawed  and  his  120-acre 
plantation  an      ther  property  escheated  to  the  Lord  Protector, 


Oliver  Cromwell.  In  1661,  Charles  II  pardoned  Strange  for  the 
murder  and  his  property  was  restored.  He  returned  to  Barbados 
and  made  his  offering  to  St.  George's  altar. 

The  silver  chalice  from  St.  James's  (No.  iii),  London,  1684,  is 
12  inches  tall  with  a  base  of  5  inches.  It  is  by  the  same  maker  as 
the  St.  James's  flagon  mentioned  earlier,  and  was  presented  by 
the  same  donor.  The  chalice  holds  the  '3  pints'  mentioned  in 
Colonel  Standfast's  will,  which  reaches  to  1  \  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  rim.  Indeed,  if  filled  to  the  brim,  its  capacity  is  4  pints. 

The  St.  Thomas's  chalice  of  1707  (No.  v)  is,  like  the  flagon, 
the  work  of  Fras.  Garthorn,  London.  It  is  also  engraved  with  the 
Arms  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  motto  'semper  eadem'  (No.  xi). 
Queen  Anne,  at  the  close  of  1702,  adopted  this  motto  which  had 
been  Queen  Elizabeth's,  upon  whom  Anne  was  inclined  to  model 
herself.  How  St.  Thomas's  church  came  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
flagon  and  chalice  with  Queen  Anne's  Arms  is  not  known.  The 
first  St.  Thomas's  parish  church  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in 
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No.  vii.  Flagon,  Paten,  Chalice  and  Cover  (1721).  St.  Lucy's 


No.  ix.  Silver-gilt  Chalice  (1680)  one  of  a  pair.  St.  George's  :  Silver- 
gilt  Chalice  and  Cover  (1735).  St.  Peter's 


No.  viii.  Silver-gilt  Communion  Set  (1828).  St.  John's 


No.  x.  A  pair  of  Chalices  and  Patens  (1801).  Concave  chalice-bases 
and  cover,  convex  paten-centres.  St.  Joseph's 


1673.  The  next  church  was  completed  in  1680,  damaged  by  the 
hurricane  of  1731,  and  destroyed  by  that  of  1780.  Again  rebuilt, 
this  church  was  destroyed  by  the  hurricane  of  183 1.  The  present 
church  dates  from  1837. 

The  silver-gilt  chalice  of  St.  Philip's  (No.  vi),  made  by  Gabriel 
Sleath.  London,  171 8,  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
cup.  The  St.  Lucy's  chalice,  also  made  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1721 
(No.  vii),  was  originally  one  of  a  pair  which  belonged  to  the 
Communion  set  of  which  each  piece  is  inscribed:  'The  gift  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Hooper  by  her  Will  to  ye  Parish  of  St.  Lucy  in  Bar- 
bados the  Place  of  her  Nativity  1721.'  Unfortunately,  in  1895, 
one  of  the  chalices  was  exchanged  by  the  then  Rector  with  the 
Vestry's  consent  for  two  modem  chalices  and  a  paten. 

The  flattened  chalice  cover  could  be  inverted  to  form  a  small 
paten  with  a  trumpet-like  foot  (No.  vii).  The  silver-gilt  chalice 
belonging  to  St.  Peter's  (No.  ix)  has  this  type  of  reversible  paten 
cover.  The  chalice  and  cover  are  the  work  of  John  Eckfourd,  jr., 


London,  with  a  date-letter  of  1735.  Both  pieces  are  inscribed:  'A 
Gift  to  St.  Peters  Parish  of  the  Ifland  of  Barbados  March  1st. 
173*.'  A  pair  of  chalices  and  patens  of  1801,  by  Wm.  Bayley, 
London,  are  devoid  of  feet  (No.  x).  The  centres  of  the  patens  are 
depressed  from  the  underside  so  that  these  can  be  inverted  to 
form  chalice  covers:  or  if  the  chalices  are  stood  on  the  patens, 
their  bases  fit  closely  over  the  protuberances  of  the  patens.  These 
pieces  belong  to  St.  Joseph's  parish  church. 

In  the  St.  John's  silver-gilt  Communion  set  of  1828,  bv  Re- 
becca Ernes  &  Edwd.  Barnard,  London,  the  paten  cover  has  dis- 
appeared ;  the  chalice  covers  are  covers  proper  of  the  same  design 
as  the  bases,  each  with  a  terminal  cross  and  a  serpent  entwined 
(No.  viii).  Each  piece  of  this  set  is  inscribed  on  its  base:  'Robt. 
Haynes  Junr  to  the  Parish  of  St.  John  Barbados.'  A  tablet  in  St. 
John's  church  commemorates  the  donor  of  the  plate,  who  is  de- 
scribed thereon  as  'of  Thimbleby  Lodge,  Yorkshire'. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  tendency  to  use  sliced  bread  or 
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No.  xi.  Queen  Anne's  Arms  and  Motto.  Detail  of  Chalice  (1707).  St.  Thomas's 
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So.  xii.  Silver-gilt  Spoons  :  Left  (1769)  St.  Peter's. 
Centre  (1829)  St.  Philip's.  Right  (1869)  St.  John's 
No.  xiii  (Right  ).  Alms  Dish  (1702).  St.  Peter's 


[even  whole  loaves  was  responsible  for  the  increased  size  of  the 
paten.  The  pair  ot  silver-gilt  patens  belonging  to  St.  George's 
(No.  iv)  are  11^  inches  in  diameter.  Both  are  dated  1682,  Lon- 
don, with  the  maker's  mark  EG  in  a  square  stamp.  One  bears 
the  inscription  'Ex  dono  Johan  Home  Armiger';  the  other,  'Ex 
dono  Samuel  Husband  Armiger',  but  no  arms  are  engraved  on 
either.  St.  Peter's  owns  a  fine  paten  of  1701,  by  Wm.  Denny, 
London,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  patens  with  reeded  rims  measuring 
9  inches  in  diameter.  The  latter  are  the  work  ofjno.  Rand,  Lon- 
don, with  the  date-letter  of  1705.  Engraved  on  each  are:  Arms- 
Argent,  three  talbots  heads  erased.  Crest-An  arm  in  armour,  in 
hand  a  dagger.  On  the  underside  the  letters  (,lrM  are  inscribed. 

Before  the  Reformation  the  alms  dish  was  rare;  although  the 
old  custom  of  the  faithhil  supplying  bread  and  wine  for  the  Sacri- 
fice and  the  priest  with  his  means  of  support  continues  to-day  in 
some  places.  After  the  Reformation  the  taking  up  of  the  collec- 
tion assumed  greater  importance,  and  this  became  the  Offertory 
ot  the  Prayer  Book,  whereas  the  Offertory  of  the  Mass  is  of  the 
Sacred  Elements.  The  alms  dish  of  St.  James's  is  the  finest  in  Bar- 
bados (No.  hi).  It  is  of  hand-beaten  silver,  and  measures  2o\ 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  triple  reeded  rim.  It  was  made  in  Lon- 
don, 1684,  and  the  maker's  mark  is  a  monogram  of  the  letters 
I  S,  the  top  of  the  letter  /  forming  a  cross ;  the  monogram  is  en- 
closed by  tiny  pellets  in  an  oval  stamp.  Around  the  rim  is  the  in- 
scription :  '  In  Vusum  Eclesiae  S"  Jacobi  infula  Barbados  Jacobus 
Walwyn  Armiger  D  :  D  :  XXV:  Xbris  1684,'  the  D  :  D  : 
standing  for  Donum  Dedit.  In  the  centre  of  the  dish  are:  Arms- 
A  bend  ermine. 

The  alms  dish  from  St.  Peter's  was  clearly  once  part  of  a  service 
of  domestic  plate,  it  being  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate  (No.  xiii).  It 
has  a  date-letter  for  1702,  and  was  made  in  London.  The  maker's 
mark  is  very  worn,  but  is  possibly  that  of  John  Fawdery.  In  the 
centre  ot  the  plate  is  a  Crest -A  boar's  head  couped.  Arms -Per 


chevron  ermine  and  azure,  two  boars'  heads  couped  in  chief, 
impaling,  azure,  a  lion  passant  between  three  ladders.  On  the 
back  of  the  dish  are  inscribed  the  letters:  'A*S.'  The  parish 
church  of  St.  Peter's  is  situated  at  Speightstown,  which  on  early 
maps  of  Barbados  is  recorded  as  'Little  Bristol'.  St.  Peter's  was 
one  of  the  parishes  settled  early  by  the  English,  and  the  name 
'Little  Bristol'  was  given  because  of  the  connexion  between 
Barbados  and  Bristol.  Slavers  from  Bristol  brought  cargoes  of 
'  Black  Ivory'  to  Barbados,  and  at  the  same  time  much  Barbadian 
sugar  was  exported  to  Bristol. 

Deep  chalices  made  it  difficult  to  mix  water  with  wine,  and 
spoons  were  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose.  As  the  chalice  be- 
came less  deep,  the  handle  of  the  spoon  became  shorter.  The 
earliest  spoon  is  that  of  St.  Peter's,  with  a  date-letter  of  1769, 
made  in  London,  with  a  maker's  mark  that  is  probably  that  of 
T.  &  W.  Chauner.  Part  of  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  is  perforated  bv 
a  hand-pierced  design  of  which  a  small  piece  is  missing.  The  St. 
Philip's  spoon  has  a  date-letter  of  1829,  and  was  made  by  Cornis 
Bland,  London.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  spoon  of  solid  design. 
The  St.  John's  spoon,  made  in  Birmingham  in  1869,  has  a  much 
shorter  handle  which  terminates  in  a  cross  with  a  serpent  (No. 
xii). 

With  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned  spoon,  all  the  plate 
described  is  the  work  of  London  silversmiths.  One  piece,  how- 
ever, bears  an  Irish  mark ;  and,  considering  the  number  of  Irish- 
men sent  to  Barbados  during  its  early  history,  the  presence  of 
only  one  piece  of  Irish  plate  is  surprising.  A  paten  from  St. 
Thomas's  has  the  Cork  maker's  mark  of  William  Bennett  or 
Bentley,  1740.  It  is  engraved  on  the  underside:  'The  Parish  of  St. 
Thomas  The  gift  of  H.  Downs.'  A  few  pieces  of  church  plate  of 
the  late  Nineteenth  Century  bear  the  town  marks  of  Birming- 
ham and  Sheffield,  but  the  greater  part  ot  this  is  also  the  work 
of  London  silversmiths. 
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Some  Chelsea  Porcelain 


m  the  collection  of 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother 


IN  considering  some  of  the  beautiful  specimens  of  Chelsea 
porcelain  belonging  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
Queen  Mother,  one  is  at  once  impressed  by  the  fact  that  here  is 
a  collection  which  is  in  no  sense  either  formal  or  impersonal  in 
character.  Her  Majesty,  it  would  seem,  has  selected  each  piece 
not  so  much  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  large  and  varied 
collection  in  which  is  included  examples  of  every  type  of  ware 
produced  at  the  Chelsea  factory,  but  rather  one  which,  within 
the  scope  of  its  decorative  and  artistic  values,  is  a  reflection  of 
those  particular  aspects  of  ceramic  art  most  congenial  to  her  per- 
sonal tastes.  Figures,  which  are  a  paramount  feature  of  many  col- 
lections, are  not  included,  but  there  are  many  fine  examples  of 
the  table  wares,  plates,  dishes,  etc.,  a  great  number  of  which  are 
superbly  decorated  with  botanical  specimens,  some  apparently 
inspired  by  the  earlier  'deutsche  Blumeii  of  Meissen  and  others 
with  what  were  referred  to  in  a  contemporary  advertisement  as 
'Sir  Hans  Sloanc's  plants'.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  beau- 
tiful tureens  or  boxes  modelled  in  the  form  of  fruits  and  veget- 
ables and  coloured  after  nature,  all  of  which  are  of  the  Red 
Anchor  period  and  were  described  in  contemporary  catalogues. 

Of  particular  interest  are  a  pair  of  coloured  Crayfish  Salts  ( No. 
i)  dating  from  the  triangle  period,  about  1745-50.  Supported  on 
white  rocky  bases  decorated  with  small  coloured  shells,  green 
seaweed  and  coral,  the  crayfish  are  modelled  in  hill  relief  and 
coloured  red.  The  shells,  which  are  the  receptacles  for  the  salt, 
have  washed  lilac  borders  and  the  interiors  painted  with  shells 
and  seaweed.  These  salts  are  direct  copies  from  the  original  silver 
models  made  by  Nicholas  Sprimont  in  1742,  examples  of  which 
(No.  ii)  arc  in  the  Royal  Collection.  These  were  shown  (Cat.  No. 
41),  together  with  other  works  of  a  similar  character  by  Spri- 
mont, in  the  Exhibition  of  Royal  Plate  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  this  year.  Nicholas  Sprimont  was  a  Huguenot,  born  at 
Liege  in  1716,  who  came  to  London  in  about  1741  and  was  en- 
tered at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  1742  as  a  plate-worker.  He 
carried  on  his  trade  as  a  silversmith  in  Compton  Street,  Soho,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  he,  together  with  another  silversmith  named 
Gouyn,  was  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  at  Chel- 
sea perhaps  as  early  as  1744.  There  is  no  definite  evidence  of  the 
position  held  by  Sprimont  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  an  advertisement  of  1750  speaks  of  Gouyn  as  being 
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the  '  Late  Proprieter  and  Chief  Manager  of  the  Chelsea  House'. 
The  use,  however,  of  models  such  as  the  Crayfish  Salts  shows 
that  he  was  at  least  responsible  for  some  of  the  earlier  designs 
carried  out  at  the  factory,  of  which  by  1759  he  was  to  become  the 
manager  and  later  sole  proprietor.  A  number  of  uncoloured  ex- 
amples of  these  salts  are  known,  some  marked  with  an  incised 
triangle;  and  William  King,  in  his  Chelsea  Porcelain,  illustrates 
from  the  Bellamy  Gardner  Collection  a  simplified  version  of 
the  same  theme  which  has  the  date  1750  incised  under  the  base. 
The  coloured  examples  are  extremely  rare,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  were  enamelled  by  William  Duesbury,  who  decorated 
Chelsea  and  other  wares  independently  in  London,  1751-53. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  certain  type  of  botanical 
decoration  to  be  found  on  some  Chelsea  porcelain  of  the  Red 
Anchor  period,  about  1753-6,  was  described  in  a  contemporary 
advertisement  as  being  'enamelled  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  plants', 
and  thanks  to  the  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner, 
the  reason  for  this  description  has  been  to  some  extent  accounted 
for.1  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  whose  collection  acquired  by  the  Nation  in 
1 753  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  British  Museum,  was  born  at 
Killylcagh,  County  Down,  in  1660.  He  was  admitted  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London  in  1687,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  as  Physician  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  visited  Ja- 
maica, where  he  formed  a  large  collection  of  herbal  specimens 
now  preserved  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  London. 

On  returning  to  England  in  1689  he  settled  in  Bloomsbury, 
and  in  171 2  acquired  the  Manor  of  Chelsea  together  with  the 
Physic  Garden  founded  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  1673, 
winch,  in  1722,  he  conveyed  to  the  Society  in  return  for  an 
annual  payment  of  ^5.  He  collected  together  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  natural  history  specimens  and  employed  talented  artists, 
such  as  the  Dutchman  Jacobus  van  Huysum,  Madame  Sybilla 
Merian  and  G.D.Ehret,  to  copy  them.  As  patron  and  benefactor 
of  the  Physic  Garden,  Sloane's  name  was  naturally  closely 
associated  with  its  undertakings,  and  in  1755  Philip  Miller, 
F.R.S.,  the  distinguished  curator  of  the  Gardens,  published  the 
first  of  two  volumes2  entitled  Figures  of  the  Most  Beautiful,  Useful 

1  H.  Bellamy  Gardner,  '  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Plants  on  Chelsea  Porcelain' :  in  Trans. 
E.P.C.,  IV  (1932),  p.  22. 

2  Those  examples  known  by  the  author  to  have  been  traced  to  the  figures  of  plants 
appear  in  Vol.  I. 


Nos.  i  and  ii.  A  pair  of  coloured  Crayfish  Salts,  circa  1745-50  :  These  were  direct  copies  of  the  Spri- 
mont  (1742)  silver  model  (right) :  Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 


No.  iii.  A  pair  of  Plates  with  botanical  subjects,  circa  1755 

and  Uncommon  Plants,  the  illustrations  to  which  are  engraved 
from  the  work  of  G.  D.Ehret,  R.  Lancake,  J.  Miller  and  others.  It 
is  to  these  illustrations  that  some  of  the  botanical  subjects  painted 
on  Chelsea  porcelain  can  be  directly  traced,  though  their  con- 
nexion with  the  name  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  is  a  posthumous  one, 
since  he  died  in  1753. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  pieces  with  the  same  type  of 
decoration  which  cannot  be  attributed  either  to  this  source  or  to 
other  works  connected  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  and  it  seems  likely, 
as  Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner  has  suggested,  that  Philip  Miller,  in 
addition  to  supplying  his  own  artists,  may  have  allowed  the 
painters  from  the  Chelsea  factory  to  have  portions  of  the  fresh 
plants  which  they  used  piecemeal,  adapting  them  according  to 
their  own  requirements.  This  supposition  is  to  some  extent  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  many  pieces  decorated  in  this  style  show 


No.  iv.  A  Dish  decorated  with  botanical  subjects,  circa  1755 


various  species  blended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  hybrid 
sprays  which  do  not  allow  of  accurate  botanical  classification.  It 
may  further  be  noted  that  there  is  no  reference  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  in  the  Chelsea  sale  catalogue  of  1755, 3  though  a  great 
many  dishes  are  described  as  being  'enamelled  with  India  Plants'. 
The  designs  of  the  pair  of  plates  (No.  iii)  from  Her  Majesty's 
collection  are  both  taken  directly  from  Philip  Miller's  Figures  of 
Plants,  the  originals  being  by  G. D.Ehret:  (a)  is  Acacia  (Plate  IV, 
Vol.  I)  which  has  been  adapted  with  slight  modifications; 
(b)  Anthemis  (Plate  XXXVIII,  Vol.  I)  is  reproduced  in  every 
detail,  the  various  moths  and  insects  being  fanciful  additions 
made  by  the  Chelsea  painter.  Both  plates  are  marked  with  an 
anchor  in  red  and  date  from  about  1755. 

3  The  advertisement  already  referred  to  was  published  in  Faulkencr's  Dublin 
Journal  of  1st  July,  1758. 
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Nos.  ix,  x,  xi  &  xii.  A  Dish  with  leaf  decoration,  Red  Anchor 
Mark,  circa  1755  :  Sunflower  Dish,  Red  Anchor  Mark,  circa  1755  : 
Three  Bowls  in  the  form  of  overlapping  cabbage  leaves,  Red 
Anchor  Marks,  circa  1755 :  Flower  Dish,  Red  Anchor  Mark,  circa  1755 


Also  typical  of  the  best  Chelsea  flower  paintings  of  this  period 
are  the  beautiful  dishes  and  two  pairs  of  plates  shown  in  Nos.  iv, 
v,  vi  and  vii.  Although  none  of  these  can  be  traced  to  the  Figures  of 
Plants,  they  are,  however,  illustrative  of  the  methods  used  by 
the  Chelsea  artists  in  the  treatment  and  arranging  of  various 
specimens.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be 
combined  with  flower  decoration,  as  seen  in  No.  viii  (a)  and  (/»), 
while  the  plate  (c),  in  addition  to  being  decorated  with  oysters, 
has  sprigs  of  leaves  and  a  lemon  incorporated,  no  doubt  as  suit- 
able garnishings  for  a  dish  of  oysters.  Leaves  were  sometimes 
used  independently  as  subjects  for  painted  decoration,  and  the 
large  dish  shown  in  No.  ix  is  a  fine  example  of  tins  type.  A  fur- 
ther use  to  which  leaves  were  adapted  is  to  be  found  in  the  three 
lovely  bowls  (No.  xi)  modelled  in  the  form  of  overlapping 
cabbage  leaves.  The  effect  of  the  modelling  is  accentuated  by 
colouring,  each  leaf  being  ribbed  in  pale  puce,  and  having  the 
edges  picked  out  in  green  and  yellow.  The  white  interiors  are 
dotted  with  leaves  and  scattered  sprays  of  flowers. 

This  type  of  bowl  is  mentioned  in  the  1755  catalogue;  and  an 
unglazed  specimen  was  found  by  Mr.  W.  Ashcroft  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Chelsea  factory  in  1906.  Each  of  the  three  examples  illus- 
trated from  Her  Majesty's  collection  is  marked  with  an  anchor 
in  red. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  use  of  botanical  subjects  in  three- 
dimensional  forms  is  provided  by  the  two  Flower  Dishes  ( Nos.  x 
and  xii).  No.  xii  is  in  the  shape  of  a  large,  partially-coloured 
flower  with  a  bud  and  two  leaves,  the  rather  clumsy  stalk  being 
looped  over  to  form  a  handle.  No.  x,  a  fully  coloured  sunflower, 
also  with  leaves  and  a  stalk  handle,  is,  in  common  with  a  great 


By  Courtesy  Antique  Porcelain  Company,  London 


A  GROUP  OF  CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  VEGETABLES,  INCLUDING  A  PAIR  OF  RED  ANCHOR  MARKED  CACTI  IN  FLOWER- 
DECORATED  POTS  AND  A  PAIR  OF  POT-POURRI  VASES  ENCRUSTED  WITH  APPLIED  PRIMULA  FLOWER  HEADS  :  THE 
TULIP   TUREEN   WAS   EXHIBITED    AT   THE   LOAN   EXHIBITION   AT   THE   ROYAL  HOSPITAL,   CHELSEA,   IN  1951 


No.  xiii.  A  pair  of  Tureens,  Red  Anchor  Marks  and  numerals  9 
and  69,  circa  1755-6 


No.  xiv.  Three  Tureens  modelled  as  cauliflowers,  Red  Anchor 
Marks,  circa  1755 


No.  xv.  A  pair  of  miniature  Melon  Tureens,  Red  Anchor  Marks, 
circa  1755 


No.  xvi.  Two  Boxes  modelled  as  a  lemon  and  an  apple,  Red 
Anchor  Marks,  circa  1755 


many  ot  the  factory's  productions  at  this  period,  a  direct  imita- 
tion of  a  Meissen  original.  Indeed  the  predominating  influence  of 
the  great  German  establishment  continued  undiminished  until 
the  Gold  Anchor  period  (1758—69),  when  it  was  superseded  by 
that  of  the  Royal  factory  at  Sevres. 

The  Tureens  and  other  vessels  in  the  shape  of  birds,  fishes, 
fruits,  vegetables  were  undoubtedly  inspired  by  models  originat- 
ing at  Meissen.  But  the  beautitul  soft  paste  and  colouring  of  the 
Chelsea  productions  imbue  them  with  a  charm  and  quality  not 
to  be  excelled  by  any  of  their  rivals.  Her  Majesty's  collection 
contains  many  tine  specimens  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
pair  of  Tureens  (No.  xiii)  are  naturally  modelled  and  coloured 
as  bundles  of  asparagus  tied  at  either  end,  a  single  stick  being 
drawn  up  to  form  a  loop-handle.  Bundles  of  asparagus  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  1755  catalogue,  but  in  William  King's  Chelsea 
Porcelain  it  is  stated  that  they  are  listed  in  that  of  1756. 

Items  such  as  'Two  very  fine  Collyflowers  and  two  plates  to 
ditto',  'Four  fine  small  melons',  'Two  fine  lemons  for  a  Toilet' 
and  '  Four  fine  large  Apples  for  Desart',  occur  frequently  in  the 


lists  tor  1755.  Three  cauliflowers  and  two  small  melons  belonging 
to  Her  Majesty  are  illustrated  in  Nos.  xiv  and  xv.  The  melons, 
which  were  also  made  in  a  larger  size,  are  coloured  a  rich  yellow 
mottled  with  dark  green  and  have  knops  formed  by  the  stalks 
and  leaves  terminating  in  a  white  flower  and  bud.  The  cauli- 
flowers, the  leaves  of  which  are  coloured  with  washes  of  green, 
were  sometimes  made  so  that  the  vegetable  stood  upright  with 
the  stalk  as  a  base  and  the  white  flower  for  a  lid.  The  Lemon 
and  Apple  (No.  xvi)  are  also  of  the  type  mentioned  in  the  sale 
catalogue.  Lemons  were  sometimes  described  as  being  for 
'Desart',  but  more  often  'For  a  Toilet'.  A  charming  feature  of 
the  apple  is  the  caterpillar  with  its  back  arched  to  form  a  handle 
for  the  lid. 

Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  permission  has  therefore  made  it 
possible  for  collectors  throughout  the  world  to  see  some  ex- 
amples of  ceramic  art  winch,  although  in  some  instances  inspired 
by  Continental  originals,  have  about  them  a  certain  individual 
quality  and  beauty  that  associate  them  unmistakably  with  the 
greatest  of  English  porcelain  factories. 
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Sir  Alfred  Gilbert, 


R.A.,M.V.O.,D.C.L. 


CENTENARY  REFLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS  BY  ADRIAN  BURY,  hon.  r.w.s. 


SIR  ALFRED  GILBERT  is  among  the  few  great  sculptors 
of  England.  The  centenary  of  his  birth,  which  occurred  on  12th 
August,  provokes  some  stimulating  thought  on  Gilbert's  career, 
his  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  artist  and  man  and  his  astound- 
ingly  dramatic  life. 

The  son  of  two  musicians,  he  was  fortunate  in  having  parents 
who  were  sympathetic  to  the  arts  and  did  all  that  they  could  to 
encourage  him.  Thus  we  find  the  young  sculptor,  after  a  conven- 
tional education  at  Aldenham  Grammar  School,  drawing  and 
modelling  at  Heathcrlcy's  and  the  Royal  Academy  Schools, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Paris  and  the  Beaux-Arts. 

As  with  most  men  of  genius,  Gilbert  was  prematurely  endowed 
with  knowledge,  and  by  the  age  of  sixteen  had  shown  such  talent 
for  modelling  that  his  career  as  a  sculptor  was  inevitable.  The 
assurance  to  be  seen  in  the  statuette  of  his  head-master  at  Alden- 
ham would  convince  anybody  of  Gilbert's  destiny  as  an  artist. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  in  Paris  with  his  wife  (Gilbert  married 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one)  he  was  far  more  technically  accom- 
plished than  the  average  student.  He  had  had  the  advantage  of 
assisting  Sir  Edgar  Bochm,  the  Sculptor  Royal.  Boehm,  very  skilful 


and  successful,  rather  than  inspired,  was  well  aware  of  Gilbert's 
genius  and  urged  him  to  complete  his  studies  in  France  and  Italy. 

It  was  in  June,  1876,  that  Gilbert  went  to  Paris  and  rented  an 
apartment  and  studio  at  17  Rue  Humboldt.  That  he  must  have 
put  in  plenty  of  hard  work  at  the  Beaux-Arts  is  clear  when  we 
look  at  the  statue  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Gilbert  and  their  infant  son.  In 
terra-cotta,  half  life-size,  it  has  the  simple,  unaffected  dignity 
which  comes  from  distinguished  feeling  and  confident  technique. 
This  little-known  work,  now  in  possession  of  Miss  Cruttwell 
Abbott,  is  the  only  important  effort  that  Gilbert  achieved  among 
various  small  commissions  and  academic  studies  at  the  time. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  sculptor  was  restless  to  get  to 
Italy;  for  his  taste,  and  to  some  extent  his  style,  were  already 
approximating  to  the  Renaissance  ideal.  The  sculptor's  resolute 
will  brushed  aside  all  obstacles,  and  it  certainly  required  no  un- 
common determination  to  set  out  for  Rome  with  an  ailing  wife 
and  two  infants.  Gilbert's  resources  had  so  far  been  limited  to  a 
small  allowance  from  his  father  and  a  similarly  small  income 
owned  by  his  wife,  plus  what  little  he  could  earn  while  studying 
at  the  Beaux-Arts. 
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It  was  at  46  Via  Vantaggio,  Rome,  that  Gilbert  began  his  c  areer 
I  in  earnest  by  completing  a  sketch  called  The  Kiss  of  Victory  which 
he  had  done  in  Paris  and  selling  it  to  a  patron  for  one  hundred 
,  and  fifty  guineas.  But  the  sculptor  was  not  happy  in  Rome,  and 
he  wrote  to  his  father  on  26th  October,  1878,  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  utterly  disappointed  in  not  finding  more  masterpieces  of 
sculpture  there.  He  continued:  'Of  course,  I  knew  that  most  of  the 
productions  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Florentine  School  were  in 
the  city  that  gave  them  birth,  but  I  at  least  expected  to  find  those 
grand  masters  more  liberally  represented  here  than  they  are.' 

Gilbert  soon  made  a  tour  of  Florence,  Padua  and  Venice,  and, 
deeply  moved  by  the  works  of  Donatello,  Michelangelo,  Bcn- 
venuto  and  other  sculptors,  he  confirmed  his  feeling  as  to  what 
constituted  great  works  in  bronze,  marble  and  stone.  His  first 
successful  efforts  were  the  result  of  communing  with  the  Floren- 
tine ideal.  The  four  years  from  1880  to  1884,  when  Gilbert 
worked  alternately  in  Rome  and  Capri,  were  productive  of  two 
statuettes  and  two  portraits  which  had  so  rare  a  spiritual  and 
technical  truth  as  to  be  conspicuous  among  European  sculpture 
of  the  day.  They  were  Perseus  Arming,  Icarus,  Head  of  a  Girl,  and 
Head  of  an  Old  Man.  It  was  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  (afterwards 
Lord  Leighton  of  Stretton,  P.R.A.),  who  encouraged  Gilbert  to 
come  back  to  London.  Leighton  had  commissioned  the  Icarus. 

Gilbert's  next  important  work  was  the  1887  Jubilee  statue  of 
Queen  Victoria,  at  Winchester.  Simultaneously,  he  was  busy  on 
the  memorial  to  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  great  phil- 
anthropist. The  commission  had  been  offered  to  Boehm  who, 
too  busy  to  undertake  it,  recommended  Gilbert.  The  latter 
agreed  to  carry  it  out  if  he  could  do  it  in  his  own  way.  The  Me- 
morial Committee  would  have  preferred  a  statue,  but  they  got  a 


fountain.  Gilbert's  troubles  and  expenses  in  trying  to  adapt  his 
ideas  to  those  of  the  committee  arc  fairly  well  known,  but  Eros 
at  long  last  emerged  from  the  conflict  of  ideas  materially  as  Gil- 
bert had  designed  it  in  the  sketch.  So  embittered  was  the  sculptor 
by  the  troubles  of  the  Piccadilly  Fountain  that  for  many  years 
he  regarded  the  Shaftesbury  Memorial  as  the  evil  genius  that 
haunted  his  life. 

A  few  months  before  the  fountain  was  unveiled  by  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  in  1893,  Gilbert  was  endowed  with  one  of  the 
most  solemn  trusts  in  the  history  of  sculpture.  In  January,  1892, 
he  was  called  by  telegram  to  Sandringham  where  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  (afterwards  King  Edward  VII  and  Queen  Alex- 
andra) discussed  a  memorial  to  their  son,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
whose  untimely  death  at  an  early  age  had  shocked  the  British  and 
Imperial  peoples.  Gilbert  was  thirty-seven,  at  the  height  of  his 
powers,  prolific  of  ideas  and  ruthless  in  his  will  to  increase  his 
fame.  When  it  was  known  that  he  had  this  great  work  on  hand 
the  sculptor  became  a  universal  celebrity.  Innumerable  com- 
missions were  showered  upon  him  by  aristocratic  patrons,  institu- 
tions and  societies.  He  was  the  chosen  'clcgist'.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  his  life's  work  was  achieved  in 
the  short  span  of  the  thirteen  years  from  1886  to  1899.  Taking  it  all 
in  all,  it  is  phenomenal  in  quality  and  bulk.  Nor  can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  some  commissions  were  accepted  and  never  com- 
pleted. Unpractical,  a  law  unto  himself,  impatient  of  assistants, 
contemptuous  of  business,  Gilbert  piled  up  a  financial  chaos  and 
personal  obloquy  which  destroyed  his  peace  of  mind  and  brought 
him  to  bankruptcy  before  the  end  of  the  century.  For  a  few  years 
from  1893  the  sculptor  appeared  to  live  splendidly  enough  in  the 
house  and  studio  that  he  built  at  16  Maida  Vale.  As  early  as  1897 
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Gilbert's  'Icarus'.  Reproduced  by 
courtesy  of  A.  &  C.  Black  Ltd. 


Gilbert's  affairs  were  desperate,  but  he  continued  working  on  the 
Clarence  Memorial.  How  tragic  that  he  could  not  summon  up 
the  last  ounce  of  energy  to  complete  the  five  little  figures  of  saints 
which  were  the  remaining  essential  details.  Had  he  been  able  to 
do  this  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  avoided  the  grief  and 
humiliation  that  drove  him  to  Bruges,  at  first  a  temporary  refuge 
but  later  a  permanent  abode  for  twenty  years. 

Like  e  tiling  else  connected  with  Gilbert,  his  fall  from  grace 
was  dramatic;  for  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  London  he 
smashed  many  of  his  works.  The  sketch  for  the  Clarence  Me- 
morial, win  vas  royal  property,  disappeared  among  Gilbert's 
other  effects,  but  was  eventually  retrieved  by  Sir  Dighton  Pro- 


byn,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse ;  the  five  figures  of  the  saints, 
which  should  have  been  in  situ  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  found  ! 
their  way  to  Bruges,  presumably  for  completion  there.  Four  of 
these,  however,  had  previously  got  into  circulation  in  replica  I 
form  and  caused  justifiable  censure  and  annoyance.  The  truth  is 
that  a  well-meaning  friend,  in  order  to  supply  the  sculptor  with 
money  to  carry  on  his  work,  negotiated  their  sale.  This  was  done 
absolutely  without  the  sculptor's  knowledge,  but  he  had  to  suffer 
the  blame  and  his  reputation  was  greatly  injured. 

Gilbert's  misfortunes  in  Bruges,  his  lack  of  means,  of  com- 
missions, even  of  food  at  times,  make  one  of  the  most  poignant 
stories  in  art  history.  Loyal  and  important  friends,  the  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  Sir  Guy  Laking  and  M.  H.  Spielmann,  tried  to  arrange 
for  Gilbert's  return  to  England  to  finish  the  Clarence  Memorial, 
but  without  success:  not  through  any  lack  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  royal  and  other  patrons  but  because  Gilbert's  tempera- 
ment, as  far  as  his  art  was  concerned,  was  incalculable.  By  1909  he 
.  had  decided  to  reside  in  Bruges  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  resigning 
from  the  Royal  Academy  in  that  year.  Caught  in  Bruges  when 
the  Germans  marched  on  the  city  in  1914,  the  war  years  and 
many  others  were  to  pass  before,  thanks  to  the  devotion  of 
admirers,  King  George  V,  convinced  that  Gilbert,  although 
over  seventy,  was  willing  and  able  to  complete  the  Clarence 
Memorial,  invited  the  sculptor  back  to  England.  He  arrived  in 
London  on  27th  July,  1926.  Gilbert  was  accommodated  first  in 
Friary  Court,  St.  James's,  and  later  in  a  studio  in  Kensington 
Gardens  which  had  been  used  by  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of 
Argyle.  The  principal  persons  who  organized  Gilbert's  return 
were  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Lady  Helena  Gleichen,  Walter 
Gilbert  (also  a  sculptor  and  a  remote  cousin),  M.  H.  Spielmann, 
and  Miss  Isabel  McAllister. 

Gilbert  soon  completed  the  Clarence  Memorial,  designed  the 
Queen  Alexandra  Memorial  and  other  works,  rejoined  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  was  knighted  in  1932.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
own  renaissance,  as  it  were,  being  admired  and  feted  wherever  he 
went  in  the  art  world.  The  sculptor  died  in  1934.  Such  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  artist's  life. 

I  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  Gilbert  is  among 
the  few  really  great  English  sculptors.  Indeed,  he  stands  with 
Alfred  Stevens  in  a  category  apart.  Both  these  sculptors  had  the 
supreme  power  to  revivify  and  impress  their  imagination  on  the 
sculptural  ideal  that  had  come  down  the  ages  from  ancient  Greece, 
Rome  and  the  Renaissance.  In  Gilbert's  case  it  was  his  unique 
decorative  style.  This  quality  in  his  work  makes  it  original  and 
interesting,  whether  effective  or  otherwise.  Where  appropriate, 
as  in  the  Jubilee  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  it  illuminates  the  finest 
conception  of  queenly  power  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  mod- 
ern world  (Rodin's  opinion).  This  is  more  than  the  conventional 
seated  figure,  it  is  a  magnificent  poem  in  bronze,  statue  and  de- 
tails combining  a  harmonious  ensemble  very  difficult  to  achieve  in 
sculpture.  With  Gilbert,  the  poetic  instinct  was  unusually  strong 
and  he  expressed  it  to  the  full,  and  overfull  at  times,  in  rich  orna- 
mental imagery. 

The  key  to  the  Winchester  Queen  is  to  be  found  in  the  Icarus, 
Perseus  Arming,  and  the  two  Italian  heads  that  Gilbert  achieved  in 
Italy.  The  Jubilee  statue  is  the  rapid  and  logical  development  and 
elaboration  of  all  the  classical  refinements  and  technical  knowl- 
edge inherent  in  the  little  figures  and  portraits  done  during  Gil- 
bert's third  decade,  while  directly  under  Florentine  influence,  but 
not  domination. 

This  work  has  been  criticized  as  being  too  complex  and  rhetor- 
ical, but  it  is  precisely  in  its  details  and  largeness  as  a  whole  that 
the  monument  is  so  imposing.  In  1887  the  imperial  mood  was  at 
its  apogee.  Britannia  and  Victory,  and,  I  would  add,  world  peace, 
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St.  Etheldreda  of  Ely  and  St.  Hubert,  two  figures  placed  on  the  Clarence  Memorial,  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  1928  :  'Head 
of  a  Girl'  and  'Head  of  an  Old  Man'.  Courtesy  of  A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd. 


were  synonymous.  We  had  not  vet  begun  to  apologize  for  empire 
and  keeping  most  or  the  world  in  order.  That  was  to  come  later, 
and  we  see  the  lamentable  result  everywhere.  Gilbert  expressed 
the  imperial  tradition  in  the  person  of  a  wise  and  greatly  admired 
Queen,  making  every  detail  of  his  work  from  the  little  Victory 
that  she  holds  in  one  hand  to  the  statue  of  Britannia  in  a  niche  at 
the  back  of  the  throne  as  superb  as  possible.  In  this  work  the  per- 
sonality of  the  artist  also  takes  shape  and  will  increase  in  decora- 
tive style  throughout  the  years. 

The  memorial  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (popularly  known  as 
Eros),  which  Gilbert  undertook  simultaneouslv  with  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Queen,  is  an  idea  of  exquisite  inspiration.  Although 
Renaissance  in  sentiment,  it  is  an  original  scheme  and  one  requir- 
ing unusual  confidence  to  realize.  How  often  when  modelling 
the  figure  of  Eros  must  the  sculptor  have  wondered  whether  the 
pyramidal  base  would  support  the  figure  itself:  But  the  problem 
was  solved  by  casting  the  figure  in  aluminium,  a  then  new  and 
lighter  metal  than  bronze. 

Looking  into  the  details  of  the  fountain -the  heads  of  fish  and 
amorini-we  are  aware  of  a  certain  lyrical  movement,  and  this 
sentiment  was  part  of  Gilbert's  love  of  music  which  he  inherited 
from  Ins  parents. 

The  Clarence  Memorial,  which  Gilbert  undertook  in  1892  and 
finished  in  1928,  has  its  place  among  the  great  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  world.  Here  again,  as  in  the  Winchester  Queen,  we 
have  a  union  of  realism  and  symbolism  at  their  highest.  The 
recumbent  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  guarded  bv  angels,  is 
surrounded  by  an  open-work  screen.  The  motif  of  the  screen  is 


the  Tree  of  Jesse  in  twelve  panels,  surmounted  by  eleven  statu- 
ettes of  saints  and  one  of  the  Virgin  Man,-.  These  little  figures 
stand  all  round  the  sarcophagus  as  if  in  tutelary  meditation. 

Gilbert  once  told  me  that  it  took  nearly  two  years  to  complete 
one  statuette,  that  of  St.  George.  He  modelled  it  over  and  over 
again  before  he  was  satisfied,  if  he  was  ever  satisfied  with  any- 
thing that  he  did.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  concen- 
tration of  prolonged  effort  proved  fatal  to  other  commissions 
that  he  had  on  hand  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  style  of  the  figures  completed 
before  he  went  to  Bruges  with  those  after  he  returned  to  London 
111  1926.  The  sentiment  of  the  later  ones  is,  perhaps,  more  pro- 
found, but  the  modelling  is  far  less  laborious. 

Gilbert's  last  important  work  was  the  Queen  Alexandra  Me- 
morial at  Marlborough  Gate.  Beautiful  as  it  is  in  intention,  it 
necessarily  shows  a  decline  in  the  sculptor's  powers.  Here  the 
decorative  effect  is  overwhelming,  the  modelling  of  the  figures 
vague  and  inexplicable  in  form  and  the  symbolism  obscure.  The 
screen  of  mouldings  behind  and  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  figures 
does,  however,  make  for  a  certain  general  harmony.  It  is  the  best 
that  Gilbert  could  do,  and  a  noble  effort  considering  that  he  was 
nearer  eighn*  than  seventy  at  the  time  of  its  completion.  In  this 
work  we  can  see,  as  in  the  Fireplace  and  Overmantel  at  the  Leeds 
Art  Gallery,  that  excess  of  ornament  winch  Gilbert  was  unable  to 
control.  He  was  prone  to  lose  himself  in  intricate  shapes  and  lines 
somewhat  too  allusive  and  allegorical.  It  Was  before  he  went  to 
Bruges  that  he  achieved  his  best  things  in  small  gold  and  silver- 
smith work,  such  as  the  Rosewater  Ewer  and  Dish  presented  to 
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the  Duke  of  York  in  1897  by  Officers  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards, 
and  the  Mayoral  Chain  for  Preston.  These  are  essentially  fine. 
But  I  submit  that  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  trinkets,  such  as 
wire  necklaces  and  rings  that  are  interesting  only  in  that  they 
came  from  the  hands  of  a  master.  No  doubt,  in  Bruges,  having  so 
few  commissions,  he  had  to  occupy  his  time  in  such  experiments 
in  wire  and  metal.  There  was,  however,  one  splendid  work 
achieved  in  Bruges  before  the  First  World  War.  The  monument 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacLoghlin,  now  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, shows  Gilbert  at  his  most  tender  and  imaginative,  the  two 
half-figures  holding  a  cinerary  urn  in  their  clasped  hands  express- 
ing the  triumph  of  love  over  death.  The  bas-reliefs  on  this  monu- 
ment have  a  sweet  and  solemn  relevance  to  the  theme. 

To  sum  up  Gilbert's  art,  it  was  a  late  flowering  of  the  Renais- 
sance, infused  by  a  poetic  and  musical  English  mind.  Nor  is  it 


possible  to  place  Gilbert  in  the  Victorian  category  as  some  critics 
do.  His  work  related  to  that  epoch  only  in  point  of  time,  but  his 
highly  cultured  and  aspiring  nature  was  founded  upon  a  critical 
understanding  of  all  the  art-masterpieces  that  have  embellished 
Europe  since  the  age  of  the  Greeks. 

Gilbert  lived  for  the  perfection  of  his  genius  and  was  oblivious 
of  fashion.  If  he  frustrated  his  great  powers  to  some  extent  by 
intolerance  of  the  conditions  that  society  must  impose  on  an  ar- 
tist, no  sculptor  was  truer  to  his  conscience,  and  none  knew  such 
contrasts  of  failure  and  success,  despair  and  triumph. 

The  photograph  of  Gilbert  (1854-1934)  on  page  22  was  the  last 
taken  (F.  Hollyer)  of  the  sculptor,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  The 
author  of  this  article  is  also  author  of  Shadow  of  Eros  and  of  the 
film  scenario  founded  on  the  sculptor's  life. 
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An  Italian 
Fencing  Manuscript 


BY  J.  D.  AYLWARD 


APPEALING  only  to  the  elect,  books  of  fence  have  ever 
l  appeared  in  limited  editions.  As  text-books,  care  is  not  their 
portion;  tattered  and  thumbed,  they  are  cast  aside  by  the  next 
generation,  seeking  a  new  revelation.  Consequently,  many 
worthy  efforts  have  perished,  together  with  the  very  names  of 
the  once-admired  masters  who  were  their  authors.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  most  of  the  works  on  this  subject  that  remain  to 
us  have  survived  only  because  they  lay  forgotten  on  the  shelves 
of  great  libraries  until  the  present  revival  of  interest  in  the  bibli- 
ography of  fence  redeemed  them  from  oblivion. 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  rarity  which  has  been  preserved  in 
this  way  is  a  manuscript  work  by  a  certain  Giovanni  Antonio 
Lovino,  once  a  maestro  di  scherma  in  Milan.  Somewhere  between 
1574  and  1589  it  occurred  to  Lovino  to  make  a  bold  bid  for  the 
most  distinguished  patronage  by  introducing  himself  to  Henri 
III  of  France,  a  monarch  with  a  European  reputation  for  swords- 
manship which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  deserved.  After  deep 
thought  about  how  this  was  to  be  done,  he  decided  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  one  Signor  Iddio  who,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  was  an 
accomplished  miniaturist  and  calligrapher.  Between  them  they 
produced  a  superb  manuscript  on  the  art  of  fence,  which  was 
presented  to  the  King  by  Lovino's  friend  and  pupil,  Luigi  Arluno, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Paris. 

The  gift  was  graciously  accepted.  No  doubt  Henri  made  the 
usual  material  acknowledgement,  but  Lovino's  enterprise  failed  in 


No.  i.  Drawing  the  Rapier 


its  specific  purpose;  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  invited 
to  the  French  Court.  Whether  Henri  himself  studied  Lovino's 
method  we  do  not  know.  Certainly  the  manuscript  was  treasured 
by  his  successors ;  for  long  after  the  weapons  taught  by  the  maestro 
had  become  obsolete,  it  remained  in  the  private  library  of  the 
French  monarchs,  the  Cabinet  du  Roi.  In  1729,  however,  during 
the  reorganization  of  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  by  the  learned 
Abbe  Bignon,  it  was  transferred  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  where 
it  may  still  be  found  as  No.  959,  manuscrits  du  fouds  italien,  in  the 
Cabinet  des  Manuscrits  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

The  Lovino  manuscript,  written  on  parchment  and  bound  in 
red  morocco  at  some  time  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  con- 
tains eleven  and  seventy-eight  membranes.  The  first  membrane 
is  taken  up  by  a  Dedication  addressed  to  Eurico  III,  re  di  Fraucia  et 
Polonia.  Although  later  on  Lovino's  style  not  infrequently  be- 
comes involved,  his  dedication  disdains  the  circumlocution 
usually  thought  desirable  when  addressing  crowned  heads.  He 
states  perfectly  frankly  that  he  has  long  wished  to  bring  himself 
to  the  notice  of  the  King,  and  that  this  account  of  his  practice  has 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  best  way  of  attaining  his  object. 

After  a  blank  membrane,  there  follow  sixty-six  membranes 
numbered  in  Roman  figures ;  each  membrane  headed  by  a  minia- 
ture 7  inches  by  5,  representing  two  gentlemen  conducting  pri- 
vate war  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  master.  Below  the 
miniatures,  and  overflowing  on  to  the  reverse  sides  of  the  mem- 


No.  ii.  A  Wrestling  Hold 


No.  iii.  The  Single  Rapier 


branes,  there  are  explanations  of  the  attitudes  shown  in  the  draw- 
ings, followed  by  the  series  of  movements  arising  from  them 
which  is  to  lead  to  the  inevitable  discomfiture  of  the  reo,  or 
offender,  by  the  attore,  or  challenger  who,  we  gather,  had  an  in- 
alienable right  to  make  the  first  attack. 

Then  come  two  pages  of  contents,  two  blank  leaves,  and  six 
membranes  containing  a  Ragionamento,  or  dialogue  between  Ar- 
luno  and  Lovino  in  which  the  maestro  solves  the  difficulties  of  his 
admiring  pupil.  Finally  there  arc  two  sonnets,  in  one  of  winch 
Lovino,  poet  as  well  as  teacher,  sums  up  the  qualities  necessary  to 
a  good  swordsman. 

The  miniatures,  in  themselves  an  invaluable  record  of  con- 
temporary costume,  the  embroideries  picked  out  with  gold,  are 
almost  as  brilliant  in  colour  as  they  were  when  Iddio,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  laboured  to  produce  something  worthy 
of  acceptance  by  a  King  whom,  he  must  have  hoped,  would  be 
as  much  attracted  by  his  delicate  art  as  by  the  scienzia  of  Maestro 
Lovino.  Contrary  to  the  habit  of  those  who  illustrated  contem- 
porary books  of  fence,  Iddio  arms  his  pictured  combatants  with 
real  weapons  instead  of  the  ponderous  conventional  ones  dear  to 
his  colleagues.  The  rapiers  he  draws  have  cross-guards  and  anne- 
lets,  but  counter-guards  are  omitted,  probably  because  they 
would  have  obscured  the  position  of  the  hands  to  winch,  prop- 
erly, Lovino  attributed  great  importance. 

As  the  text  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  in  the 
illustrations  are  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  it  might  occur  to  the 
censorious  that  the  expression  on  their  faces  is  hardly  tense 
enough  to  suit  their  proclaimed  purpose.  It  may  be  that  their 
studied  calm  is  meant  to  suggest  complete  confidence  derived 
from  the  teachings  of  the  maestro.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  a  duel,  in  sixteenth-century  Italy,  was 
not  too  perilous  an  enterprise.  Dallington,  in  fact,  who  travelled 
in  Tuscany  in  1596,  assures  us  that,  in  these  affairs,  'each  party  is 
well-armed  under  his  clothes;  after  furious  encounters,  and  a 
most  mcrcil  s  shredding  and  slashing  of  apparel,  they  are  parted, 
and  by  mediation  made  friends'. 


In  his  theory  of  fence,  at  any  rate,  Lovino  was  much  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age.  As  a  leading  maestro  di  scherma,  he  feels  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  include  drawings  of  combatants  fighting  with 
every  weapon  or  combination  of  weapons  favoured  by  gentle- 
men of  Ins  time,  even  though  some  of  them  were  becoming  ob- 
solete. But  his  own  preference,  plainly,  is  for  debate  with  the 
single  rapier  (Nos.  i  and  iii).  Tacitly,  he  agrees  with  his  com- 
patriot Count  Baldassare  Castiglione  who,  in  his  Cortegiano,  first 
published  in  1528,  impresses  upon  the  would-be  courtier  that 
'many  times,  it  shall  stand  him  in  stead  to  use  the  weapon  which 
he  hath  at  that  instant  at  his  side' ;  for  no  fewer  than  thirty-three 
of  Iddio's  miniatures,  including  two  winch  show  how  to  deal 
with  left-handed  fencers,  depict  gentlemen  engaged  in  private 
war  with  their  rapiers  alone.  And  in  his  Ragionamento,  he  never 
even  mentions  any  other  form  of  civilian  armament. 

As  a  contrast,  only  six  illustrations,  one  of  which  is  shown  in 
No.  iv,  are  devoted  to  the  rapier-and-dagger,  though  if  we  rely 
upon  Bran  tome,  that  brace  of  weapons  was  peculiarly  affected  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century  by  those  indulging  in  personal  hostilities. 
Three  drawings  reveal  the  mysteries  of  battle  with  rapier -and- 
cloak  ( No.  v),  a  form  of  polite  warfare  still  common  in  Italy  even 
when  Angelo  wrote  his  Ecole  desArmes  in  1765,  while  as  many  as 
eight  discuss  combat  with  the  sword-and-buckler  or  target  (No. 
vi),  though  curiously  enough  Florio,  writing  in  England  in  1578, 
rebukes  practices  of  this  kind  as  'clownish  and  dastardly'. 

Two  drawings  each  suffice  to  inform  the  student  about  the 
case-of-rapiers  (No.  vii),  a  dual  weapon  winch  never  seems  to 
have  had  much  hold  upon  fighting  men,  about  the  obsolescent 
bastard,  or  hand-and-a-half  sword  (No.  viii),  and  about  the 
formidable  two-handcr.  Then  a  drawing  shows  us  how  to  pacify 
two  friends  who  have  drawn  upon  each  other,  using  the  cloak  to 
suppress  protest,  and  another  explains  a  method  of  putting  two 
unmannerly  people  to  confusion  when  they  set  upon  us  at  once 
(No.  ix).  Surprisingly,  there  are  eight  drawings  preparing  us  for 
strife  with  that  unusual  duelling  weapon,  the  halbert,  and  the 
series  closes  with  one  instructing  a  man  on  foot  on  the  way  of 
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sTo.  iv.  The  Rapier  and  Dagger 


No.  vi.  The  Sword  and  Buckler 


No.  viii.  The  Bastard  Sword 


No.  v.  The  Rapier  and  Cloak 


No.  vii.  The  Case  of  Rapiers 


No.  ix.  Attack  by  Two  Opponents 
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No.  x.  Attack  by  a  Horseman 

All  illustrations  by  courtesy  of  Bibliotheque  Natiottak 

dealing  with  one  mounted  on  an  exceedingly  well-fed  horse 
(No.  x). 

One  drawing  is  missing :  No.  XLIV.  Its  absence  was  discovered 
only  in  1882,  but  it  must  have  disappeared  much  earlier,  as  there 
is  no  trace  of  its  abstraction  from  the  bound  volume. 

Lovino  promises  no  facile  ascent  to  Parnassus.  His  disciples  are 
warned  that  they  can  acquire  agility,  speed,  and  accuracy  only  by 
long  and  unremitting  practice.  They  must  observe  logical  prin- 
ciples: time,  which  is  the  art  of  being  a  little  before  the  opponent 
in  every  motion;  measure,  which  is  the  art  of  being  out  of  dis- 
tance when  attacked,  and  within  distance  when  attacking,  and 
opportunity,  which  is  the  art  of  taking  correct  advantage  of 
every  opening.  They  must  keep  cool,  risk  nothing,  remain  cov- 
ered, and  find  the  enemy's  blade  before  attacking. 

He  dismisses  the  multifarious  and  fancifully-named  'guards'  of 
his  contemporaries  with  polite  contempt:  he  will  admit  two 
only,  the  inside  and  the  outside  guards  which,  from  his  descrip- 
tions, correspond  almost  exactly  to  our  carte  and  tierce,  though 
hand  and  point  may  be  at  almost  any  height.  And  he  denounces 
the  fallacy  of 'opposition  with  the  left  hand',  pointing  out  that, 
any  day,  his  readers  may  see  men  wounded  or  even  maimed  be- 
cause they  have  relied  upon  this  dangerous  way  of  turning  aside 
cut  or  thrust.  Yet  parries  with  the  left  hand  were  still  taught  two 
hundred  years  after  Lovino  wrote. 

So  far  we  might  be  hearkening  unto  a  great  master  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  but  Lovino's  pratica  lags,  inevitably,  be- 
hind his  theorica.  Like  Marozzo,  the  best-known  of  his  contem- 
poraries, Lovino  relies  mainly  upon  the  edge.  He  teaches  the 
dritto,  or  cut  from  the  right,  and  the  roverso,  or  cut  from  the  left, 
either  of  which  may  be  ascending,  descending,  or  sideways.  But 
the  superiority  of  the  point  is  dawning  upon  him,  for  he  tells 
Arluno  to  practise  'the  free  entry  of  the  point',  and  to  use  a  stop- 
thrust  whenever  possible.  It  looks,  however,  as  if  he  may  have 
conceived  something  like  a  lunge,  for  his  attacks  arc  made  with  a 
step  forward  -  an  gran  passo  or  passo  lungho.  Parries  are  made  with 
a  step  to  the  rear,  but  with  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
adversary. 

The  complete  swordsman  prided  himself  upon  the  ability  to 
confound  an  opponent  without  doing  him  any  physical  harm. 
One  of  Iddio's  drawings  shows  us  how  this  might  be  done.  After 
preliminary  skirmishing,  the  attore  got  into  a  position  from  which 
he  was  able  to  'bind'  the  other  man's  sword.  He  then  got  the  un- 


fortunate fellow's  head  'in  Chancery'  under  Ins  right  arm;  iJl; 
mediately  he  put  Ins  right  leg  before  that  of  his  adversary,  anil 
threw  him  heavily  on  the  ground,  a  violent  proceeding  whicHl 
we  learn  from  the  text,  was  'praised  by  all  present'  except,  <r< 
course,  the  victim.  Operations  of  this  kind  explain  why  Castigll 
lione  urged  his  courtier  to  learn  wrestling  'because  it  goeth  muql  1 
together  with  all  weapons  on  foot'  (No.  iii). 

A  passage  in  the  Ragionamento  which  has  an  amusing  literanl 
echo  is  one  in  which  Lovino  declares  solemnly  that  'this  sciencj 
consists  principally  in  turning  away  the  enemy's  point  from  oijl 
own  body,  and  turning  our  own  point  towards  the  enemy  III 
body'.  A  century  later,  Moliere  made  his  mattre  d'armes  assure  Ml 
Jourdain  that '  il  est  impossible  que  vous  receviez  si  vous  savez  ddlj 
tourner  l'epee  de  votre  ennemi  de  la  ligne  de  votre  corps'.  Ha  ll 
Moliere  seen  the  Lovino  manuscript  in  the  Cabinet  du  Roi,  an|lj 
treasured  up  this  pearl  of  wisdom  for  use  in  his  immortal  comedym 

In  1909,  researches  by  the  then  Prefect  of  the  Biblioteca  Ami 
brosiana,  Milan,  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nam 
tionale,  had  negative  results.  Nothing  whatever  could  be  traceil 
about  any  of  the  trio:  Lovino,  Arluno,  and  Iddio.  All  that  i 
known  about  them  derives  from  the  manuscript  itself.  In  his  ded  I 
ication,  Lovino  tells  the  King  of  France  that  'for  many  years  h  i 
has  devoted  himself  with  much  profit  to  the  honourable  exercis  I 
of  this  science' ;  later  on  he  is  more  precise  when  he  says  that  fou 
twenty-two  years  he  has  been  a  master.  He  presents  Arluno  as  J 
'nobilissimo  gentilhuomo  Milanese',  a  model  of  true  valour  ancjl 
courtesy;  as  to  Iddio,  he  makes  graceful  acknowledgement  of  hi  | 
help,  but  does  no  more  than  infer  that  he  was,  actually,  thd 
talented  penman  and  artist  who  prepared  the  manuscript. 

Lovino  conformed  absolutely  to  the  ideal  of  the  Renaissance 
the  duality  of  arms  and  letters,  for  he  had  written  already  a  book 
offence  'for  the  benefit,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  of  all  gentlemen  anc 
cavaliers  who  make  true  profession  of  arms'.  But  he  leaves  us  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  his  offering  to  royalty  is  a  new  work,  01 
whether  it  is  only  a  magnificent  rendering  of  his  older  one.  Un- 
fortunately, no  printed  work  by  him  remains  from  which  we 
might  decide  the  question,  though  he  speaks  of  his  intention  to 
write  another  treatise  on  sword-play  as  practised  by  'the  French,! 
the  Spaniards,  the  Romans,  the  Neapolitans,  and  all  other 
nations'. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  a  perplexing  note  in  the  Bibliographic  iM 
structive  of  Guillaume  Francois  de  Bure  le  jeune,  once  a  well- 
known  bookseller  on  the  Quai  des  Augustins,  which  demands 
consideration.  Writing  in  1764,  de  Bure  catalogues  a  quarto 
manuscript  formerly  in  the  library  of  a  M.Bouret:  Opera  intornd 
alle  Pratica  e  Theorica  del  hen  adoperare  tutti  le  sorte  d'arme :  overo,  La 
Scienzia  dell 'Arme  da  Giovanni  Antonio  Lovino,  Milanese,  which,  at 
the  Bouret  sale,  realized  126  livres.  He  describes  it  as  a  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  its  kind,  written  on  vellum,  adorned  with 
miniatures,  and  bound  in  red  morocco.  He  was  unable,  however, 
to  find  out  what  became  of  it. 

Except  for  the  title,  which  does  not  occur,  this  is  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationalc  manuscript,  even  to  the 
binding.  There  is  every  temptation  to  conclude  that,  somewhere 
between  1730  and  1760,  the  original  must  have  been  abstracted 
from  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  to  be  reclaimed  when  it  re- 
appeared at  the  Bouret  dispersal.  But  the  authorities  at  the  rue  de 
Richelieu  are  positive  that  the  manuscript  in  their  care  has  never 
left  State  possession  since  it  was  first  presented  by  Lovino  to 
Henri  III.  Unlikely  as  it  may  seem  in  the  case  of  such  a  unique 
work  of  art,  we  can  only  fall  back  upon  the  theory  that  the 
Bouret  manuscript  was  a  duplicate  which,  like  Lovino's  printed 
work  or  works,  has  now  vanished.  It  is  one  of  the  many  fascinat- 
ing problems  of  bibliography  which  may  never  be  solved. 
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RECENT  ACQUISITION  BY  THE  JEWISH  MUSEUM 

Three  Jewish 
Morality  Pictures 

BY  ALFRED  RUBENS 


^T~"HREE  pictures,  recently  acquired  by  the  Jewish  Museum, 
X  are  of  special  interest  because  they  illustrate  an  unrecorded 
phase  in  the  development  of  Jewish  art.  The  Portuguese  Jewish 
community  in  Amsterdam  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries  was  constantly  being  recruited  by  Crypto-Jews  (Mar- 
ranos)  from  Portugal  who  imported  a  strong  Catholic  influence 
which  the  communal  leaders  took  measures  to  counter,  and 
special  literature  was  published  for  their  benefit.  These  pictures, 
filled  with  the  forms  and  conventions  of  Christian  art,  show  how 
this  influence  persisted. 

The  ancient  legend  of  the  three  living  and  the  three  dead 
winch  is  said  to  be  of  Eastern  origin  was  a  most  popular  theme  in 
European  pictures  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries, 
when  the  horrors  of  famine  and  plague  culminating  in  the  Black 
Death  turned  men's  thoughts  continuously  to  death.1  In  the  Jewish 
version  of  a  memento  mori  (No.  i),  most  of  the  conventional  fea- 
tures are  repeated :  the  gruesome  corpse  crawling  with  maggots : 
the  birds  of  prey:  even  the  hound  to  warn  against  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase ;  but  the  background  has  been  taken  from  the  picture 
of  the  Jewish  cemetery  at  Oudekerk  near  Amsterdam  by  Van 
Ruysdael,  the  engraving  of  which  was  published  in  1670.  The 
verses  in  Hebrew  and  Spanish  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
ancient  rhyme: 

First  Corpse:  Kinges  three  be  warned  by  me. 
Second  Corpse :  As  ye  are  so  were  we. 
Third  Corpse :  As  we  are  so  shall  ye  be.2 

1  E.  Carlcton  Williams,  '  Mural  Paintings  of  the  Three  Living  and  the  Three  Dead 
in  England'  in  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  Vol.  VII,  1942.  B. 
Knipping,  De  Lonografie  van  de  Contra-rcformatie  in  de  Xederlanden  (Hilversum, 
1939-40). 

2  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  Vol.  XIII,  1950,  p.  30.  Cf.  also  the 
extract  from  a  Buddhist  sermon  given  by  Norman  Lewis  in  The  Golden  Earth 
(London,  1952):  'The  swollen,  stinking  corpse,  bluish  black,  with  swarms  of 
worms  issuing  from  the  nine  holes  is  enough  to  make  anyone  disgusted  with  the 
foul  nature  of  the  bodv.  We  should  sit  down  and  identify  ourselves  with  the 
horrible  corpse  with  the  following  reflection  "As  I  am  now,  so  once  was  he;  as  he 
is  now,  so  shall  I  be."' 


The  two  other  pictures  also  contain  well-established  conven- 
tions: in  the  one  case,  the  Tetragrammaton,  and  in  the  other,  a 
Palm  Tree  signifying  righteousness. 

From  the  Hebrew  inscriptions  we  learn  that  the  pictures  were 
executed  in  1679  and  168 1,  by  Benjamin  Senior  Godines,  and 
were  commissioned  by  Isaac,  son  of  Matatia  Aboab.  Godines  is 
known  as  a  calligraphist  and  editor  who  wrorked  in  Amsterdam.3 
Aboab,  his  friend  and  patron,  was  a  wealthy  East  India  merchant, 
a  native  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  born  in  163 1  of  Portuguese 
Marrano  parents.  There  existed  a  duplicate  of  the  memento  mori 
dated  a  year  later.4 

The  paintings  are  in  oils  on  parchment,  and  in  two  cases  they 
are  in  their  original  seventeenth-century  frames.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  through  whose  hands  they  have  passed  before 
they  reached  Sotheby's. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  pictures: 

3  (a)  Orden  de  Bendiciones  (Amsterdam,  5447-1687),  edited  by  him,  contains  a  dedi- 
cation to  'Dignissimo  Senor  Yshack  de  Matitya  Aboab'. 

(b)  Book  or  MS.  Breve  Compendo  .  .  .,  by  H.  H.  Selomoh  de  Oliveira  'escrito  por 
mim  Godines  em  Amst  no  anno  5450'  (1690),  contains  a  paragraph  signed  by 
Ishac  de  M.  Aboab  dated  5447  (1687).  The  lengthy  title  sets  out  that  it  has  been 
'juntados  e  dispostas  por  o  H.H.  a  pedimento  do  sen  afeicodo  amigo  Ishac  de 
Matitya  Aboab'  (collected  and  arranged  by  the  Chief  Rabbi  at  the  request  of  his 
affectionate  friend  I.  de  M.A.). 

(f)  MS.  by  Doctor  Zacuto,  Tratado  Sobre  Medicina  .  .  .,  arranged  and  copied  by 
order  of  Ishack  de  Matatia  Aboab  anno  5450  (1690),  'escrito  por  B.  Godines'. 
There  is  a  design  displaying  his  penmanship.  Additional  matter  at  end  by  I.de 
M.  A.  addressed  to  his  son  David  Aboab  Curiel. 

(d)  Catalogue  of  1950  Exhibition,  to  commemorate  275th  anniversary  of  Am- 
sterdam Synagogue:  Pp.  14—15,  Item  30  (lent  by  the  Montezinos  Library),  Ms.  of 
Puerta  del  Cielo,  by  Abraham  Cohen  de  Herrera  (Amsterdam,  1675).  On  the  title- 
page  is  a  door  (Puerta)  with  Ionic  columns  and  the  ladder  to  Heaven  of  Jacob's 
Dream.  At  the  end  of  the  MS.  is  drawn  a  cabbalistic  tree.  Signed  'Anno  5435  B. 
Godines  fecit'. 

(e)  Item  31  refers  to  other  works  of  Godines-in  Oliveyra's  Ratnaitete  de  Flores 
(Amsterdam,  1690),  and  in  the  MS.  by  Zacuto  described  above. 

(f)  P.  12,  Item  11.  Title-page  of  Mea  Berachoth  (Amsterdam,  5449-1689),  with 
illustrations  of  the  five  senses. 

4  Described  and  illustrated  in  M.  Grunwald's  Portugiesen  Graber  auf  Deutscher  Erde 
(Hamburg,  1902). 
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No.  i.-A  memento  mori.  The  central  text  in  Hebrew  reads  'Let 
us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments:  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  Man'  (Eccl.  xii. 
13).  On  the  right  stands  an  elegantly  dressed  man  wearing  a 
sword,  attended  by  a  diminutive  negro  also  very  well  dressed  and 
carrying  a  sword.  Above  them  a  quatrain  in  Hebrew:  'He  will 
turn  the  wheel  upon  the  precious  and  will  go  on.  He  will  turn, 
this  one  He  will  exalt  and  this  one  humble.  Has  He  not  caused  this 
one  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  a  King  ?  And  even  this  one  He  will  cause 
to  fall  to  the  depth  of  the  pit  of  Sheol.'  The  corpse  holds  a  paper 
in  each  hand,  one  bearing  a  quatrain  in  Spanish:  'You  who  stand 
looking  at  me  should  look  well  that  you  live  well  for  you  know 
not  the  hour  when  you  will  sec  yourself  in  the  same  plight' ;  the 
other  a  couplet,  also  in  Spanish:  'Have  you  done  what  you  would 
wish  to  have  done  when  you  die  l ' 

Above  the  corpse  are  four  lines  of  rhyme  in  Hebrew:  'Yester- 
day thy  garment  was  of  fine  linen  lying  upon  thy  bed  draped 
with  scarlet.  To-day  thy  garment  is  of  contempt  and  thy 
cloak  of  evil  odour.  Thou  liest  in  thy  grave  upon  worms.'  On 
the  bottom  right-hand  side  of  the  picture  in  Spanish:  'You  have  a 
soul  and  no  more.  If  you  lose  it  what  will  you  do?'  And  on  the 
left:  'A  certain  reckoning,  eternal  punishment,  a  severe  judge- 
woe  to  the  slacker.'  Signed  in  Hebrew:  'By  the  insignificant 
Senior.  Commissioned  by  Isaac  the  son  of  Matatia  Aboab.  Year 
5441'  ( 168 1 ).  The  remaining  lines  in  Hebrew  are  quotations 


from  the  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes  and  Isaiah.  Cemetery  in  background. 

No.  ii.  —  This  picture  has  the  Tetragrammaton  at  its  head  and 
consists  mainly  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Isaac,  as  a  tribute  from 
the  artist  to  his  patron  (Isaac  Aboab).  On  the  right  we  see  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  on  the  left  Isaac  sowing  his  fields,  with  the 
caption  above  in  Hebrew:  'And  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land  and  the 
Lord  blessed  him'  (Gen.  xxvi.  12).  The  central  gates  have  on 
them  in  Hebrew:  'Blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goestout'  and 
above,  'The  Lord  guard  thee  when  thou  goest  out  and  when 
thou  comest  in  from  now  and  for  evermore'.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  quotations  in  Hebrew  from  sacred  writings.  Signed 
in  Hebrew:  'By  the  hands  of  Benjamin  Senior  year  5439  (1679) 
Commissioned  by  Isaac  Matatia  Aboab.' 

No.  iii.-This  picture  is  divided  by  an  Ionic  colonnade  into 
three  frames  to  display  different  aspects  of  piety.  On  the  left 
two  hands  to  illustrate  the  giving  of  alms  and  various  Hebrew 
texts,  the  one  at  the  top  reading:  'Open  thy  hand  to  the  poor,' 
etc.  In  the  centre,  a  Palm  Tree,  typifying  the  prosperity  of 
the  righteous  (Ps.  xcii.  13),  bearing  on  its  branches  the  Ten 
Commandments  with  the  Tetragrammaton  above,  and  on  top  in 
Hebrew :  '  Meditate  upon  the  law  of  truth  and  exalt  not  thyself.' 
On  the  right  the  scales  of  justice  and  in  Hebrew:  'If  thou  wouldst 
ascend  upon  the  galaxy,  observe  judgement  whether  rich  or  poor, 
etc.  Signed  in  Hebrew:  'By  Benjamin  Senior,  year  4539  (1679). 
Commissioned  by  Isaac  Matatia  Aboab.' 
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AN  IMPORTANT  ACQUISITION  BY  THE  BIBLIOTHEQUE  NATIONALE 


A  Colombe  Masterpiece 


BY  MARCEL  THOMAS,  Bibliothecaire  an  Cabinet  des  Mss.  de  la  Bibliotheque  National 


AFTER  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  varied  tribulation, 
.  a  superb  illuminated  manuscript  from  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  has  at  last  entered  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris, 
where  it  should  rightly  have  been  since  the  Revolution.  On  the 
1 6th  December,  1953,  the  Andre  Hachette  Collection  was  dis- 
persed at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  at  an  auction  in  which  the  bidding 
reached  unprecedented  figures:  using  its  right  of  pre-emption, 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  acquired,  for  the  sum  of  twenty 
million  francs,  Lot  14  in  the  catalogue.  This  was,  without  doubt, 
the  central  piece  in  an  exceptional  collection  of  books  and  pre- 
cious manuscripts. 

The  Histoire  de  la  destruction  dc  Troic  la  grant,  which  occupies  the 
fifty-five  leaves  of  this  large-size  manuscript,  is  a  re -working 
by  Guy  de  Colonna,  or  Guido  delle  Colonne,  of  the  Roman  de 
Troic  written  at  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Century  by  Benoit  de 
Sainte-More.  Judging  by  the  large  number  of  manuscripts  which 
have  been  preserved  of  this  well-known  text  it  was  very  popu- 
lar from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Fifteenth  Centuries,  but,  interest- 
ing as  it  is,  it  pales  before  the  exceptional  illustrations  which  en- 
rich the  copy  in  the  Hachette  Collection,  now  Ms.  Nouv.  Acq. 
Fr.  24920  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

This  manuscript  was  executed  in  the  last  years  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  or  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth,  for  a  member 
of  the  Poitiers  (Dauphine)  family.  Their  arms  appear  several 
times  in  the  decoration  of  the  volume,  notably  in  the  coffered' 
ceiling  of  the  great  hall  where  Priam  confers  with  his  sons  and  his 
counsellors,  seen  on  the  facing  page.  These  arms  (azure,  a  chief 
and  six  bezants,  three,  two  and  one,  or)  are  surrounded,  on 
another  leaf,  by  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  Saint-Michel,  which 
Aymar  de  Poitiers,  famous,  incidentally,  for  his  love  of  fine 
books,  received  probably  during  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII,  and 
certainly  before  1506.  Since  Aymar  de  Poitiers  died  about  1510, 
the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  manuscript  may  therefore  be 
fixed  to  within  a  few  years.  It  is  placed  exactly  at  the  turning- 
point  of  artistic  development  brought  about  in  France  by  the 
first  Italian  Wars,  and  in  each  of  its  sixteen  large,  full-page 
miniatures  (to  which  must  be  added  fifty-five  illuminations  occu- 
pying one  third  of  a  column  each)  may  be  discerned  a  pictur- 


esque mixture  of  the  old  French  traditions  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen 
tury  and  the  new  influences  of  the  Renaissance,  as  yet  imper- 
fectly assimilated.  It  marks  an  important  point  in  the  history  of 
French  illumination,  of  which  the  brilliance  is  as  yet  undimme4 
although  its  decline  approaches. 

One  is  immediately  struck  by  the  largeness  and  skill  in  compo- 
sition of  these  paintings,  by  the  wealth  of  decorative  inventive- 
ness which  they  display,  by  the  care  with  which  they  are  exe4 
cuted,  and  by  the  remarkable  richness  and  harmony  of  the 
colours.  No  one  would  hesitate  to  recognize  the  style  peculiar 
to  the  ateliers  of  Central  France  at  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury-a  style  characterized  by  an  occasionally  excessive  orna 
mentation  in  the  architectural  settings,  by  landscapes  with  blue 
backgrounds,  where  the  hills  serve  as  pedestals  for  beautiful, 
many-turreted  castles,  and  by  figures  with  strongly  marked  and 
expressive,  even  coarse,  features. 

Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  which  still  envelops  the  history 
of  these  ateliers,  certain  facts  are  now  clearly  established.  We 
know,  in  particular,  that  Jean  Colombe  and  the  painters  who 
worked  with  him  at  Bourges  (some  of  whom  were  of  Ins  family 
and  bore  the  same  name)  were  in  the  habit  of  signing  their  works, 
sometimes  with  their  names  or  with  an  anagram,  sometimes 
with  a  motto  or  an  inscription  incorporated  into  the  decoration 
of  their  miniatures.  One  of  these  mottoes,  borrowed  from  the 
Psalms  (Omnis  Spiritus  Laudet  Dominum  .  .  .)  is  found  repeated 
many  times  in  a  group  of  manuscripts  closely  linked  by  their 
date  and  their  handling;  so  much  so  that  it  forms  a  kind  of 
trade-mark.  As  in  a  celebrated  manuscript  of  the  Fleur  des  His- 
toires,  in  a  very  beautiful  Romuleon,  in  an  exemplaire  of  the  Douze 
Perils  d'Eufer,  all  three  attributed  with  certainty  to  the  studio  of 
Jean  Colombe,  our  Destruction  de  Troic  bears  this  motto,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  cornice  of  a  triumphal  arch,  or  on  the  baldaquin  of 
a  royal  dais. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  which  figures  in  the  Destruction 
de  Troic  and  in  the  manuscripts  from  the  ateliers  of  Jean  Co- 
lombe. Without  discussing  here  in  detail  a  still  thorny  question- 
for  many  of  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  illuminations  of  this 
period  are  very  enigmatic,  even  supposing  that  in  fact  they  al- 


Fol.  7.  In  a  hall  in  his  palace,  Priam  complains  to  his  children  of  the  insult  inflicted  on  his 
ambassador  by  the  Greeks.  On  the  ceiling,  escutcheons  with  arms  of  the  Poitiers  family. 
On  the  cornice  of  the  wall  in  the  background  is  the  inscription  referred  to  in  the  article. 
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Fol.  33V.  Before  the  temple  of  Apollo,  half  Gothic  and  half  Renaissance,  Paris  contemplates 
the  body  of  Achilles  whom  he  has  just  killed. 


3 


3" 


Fol.  41V.  The  gigantic  horse  built  by  the  Greeks  is  about  to  be 
drawn  within  the  ramparts  of  Troy. The  horse  and  figures  are  only 
sketched  in;  the  ramparts  and  the  first  houses  in  the  town  are  unfin- 
ished; only  thecastle  dominatingthecity  has  been  nearly  completed 


ways  have  a  meaning,  which  is  by  no  means  certain -the  inscrip- 
tion decorating  one  of  the  walls  of  the  great  hall  where  Priam  is 
enthroned,  OR  AI GE  BIEN  MON JO-l-UR  PER-]-DU POUR 
LEAUMENT  SERVIR*  may  be  noted.  By  its  disillusioned  tone, 
it  recalls  the  complaints  frequent  among  the  artists  of  the  atelier 
of  Jean  Colombe,  apparently  ill-paid  and  discontented,  either 
with  their  clients,  or  with  the  head  of  the  workshops-  'En 
espjrant  mieux  .  .  .',  'A  grant  labeur  pons  ceste  heuvre  et  sans 
prop  .  .  .,  etc.2 

To  such  indications,  already  conclusive  by  themselves,  may  be 
added,  moreover,  a  real  signature.  The  miniature  on  fol.  11  rep- 
resents Pans  and  Helen  in  front  of  a  small  monument,  on  the 
steps  of  which  may  be  read  a  name  twice  repeated:  FRANCO YS 
COLOM.  Son  of  the  great  Jean  Colombe,  whose  death  cannot 
yet  be  certainly  dated,  this  Francois  Colombe,  rather  than  the 
head  or  the  atelier,  must  have  been  one  of  the  painters  entrusted, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  master,  with  the  illumination  of  the 

1  '         have  1  lost  my  day  for  serving  loyally  ' 

witwLVp -fT  th"8S  mUCh  hb0Ur  1  work,  but 


drawings  made  by  the  latter  and  which,  in  our  manuscript,  -w 
not  entirely  completed. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  several  artists  collaborated  in 
illumination  of  the  Destruction  de  Troie.  For  instance,  the  last  ft 
large  miniatures  are  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  rc 
although  the  general  composition  of  the  picture,  the  arrans 
ment  and  the  grouping  of  the  figures  follow  the  same  patte 
Now,  in  another  manuscript  from  the  atelier  of  Jean  Colom 
(the  exemplaire  of  the  Fleur  des  Histoires  by  Jean  Mansel,  which  1 
already  been  alluded  to)  executed  for  Louis  Malet  de  Gravil 
Admiral  of  France,  and  which  also  remained  unfinished,  the  1 
of  the  completed  paintings  are  by  the  same  hand  as  the 'last  J 
in  the  Destruction  de  Troie;  whereas  the  preceding  ones,  or 
least  a  few  among  them,  are  by  the  same  artists  as  had  worked « 
the  first  set  of  paintings  in  the  Destruction  de  Troie.  It  looks  ve 
much  as  if  something  had  happened  to  interrupt  at  the  same  ■ 
the  execution  of  two  manuscripts  begun  at  about  the  same  ti 
after  both  of  them  had  been  worked  on,  briefly  and  finally, 
a  new  and  quickly  discouraged  collaborator.  This  event  co 
well  have  been  either  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  atelier,  or  t 
cessation  of  his  activities,  after  the  transfer  to  a  colleague  of 
current  commissions.  This  is  only  an  hypothesis,  but,  until  a  n 
manuscript  is  discovered -and  this  is  always  possible -it  is  su 
ported  by  the  fact  that  the  Destruction  de  Troie  and  the  Fleur  u 
Histoires  can,  quite  certainly,  be  placed  right  at  the  end  of] 
chronological  sequence  of  the  works  attributed  to  Jean  Colomb 
In  the  Destruction  de  Troie,  in  particular,  the  extraordind 
architectural  settings,  which  endeavour  to  evoke  antiquity  by 
strange  mixture  of  flamboyant  rose-windows,  antique  columrJ 
and  putti  or  garlands  imitated  from  the  Italian  Renaissance,  are] 
complete  break  with  all  that  the  atelier  of  Colombe  had  pr< 
duccd  until  then.  It  is  not  the  least  among  his  merits  that  he  w 
able  to  renew  the  sources  of  his  inspiration  in  this  way  right  at  t 
end  of  his  career,  while  other  great  illuminators  were  too  ofb 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  offered  them  by  the  easy  repet 
tion  of  stereotyped  models. 

After  the  death  of  Aymar  de  Poitiers,  our  manuscript  qui 
certainly  passed  to  his  granddaughter,  the  celebrated  Diane 
Poitiers,  whose  own  library  was  not  unworthy  of  it.  Sever, 
days  after  the  death  of  Diane,  which  occurred  on  the  22nd  April 
1566,  her  heirs  divided  up  their  inheritance  and  one  of  then 
wrote  on  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf  of  our  manuscript:  Ve  lyvr] 
est  a  moy;  Jaict  a  Ennet,  le  ix  de  way  i566\  After  long  oblivion1 
the  volume  reappeared  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  th 
collections  first  of  Seguier  and  then  of  Coislin,  before  beinj 
deposited  with  the  rest  of  his  books  in  the  library  of  Sain 
Germain  des  Pres. 

During  the  Revolution  the  manuscripts  of  Saint  Germain 
which  became  the  property  of  the  State,  should  all  have  been  in 
corporatcd  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  but  the  fire  which  i: 
1 79 1  ravaged  the  buildings  of  the  abbey  created  chaos  in  th 
library  and  many  volumes  were  scattered,  lost  or  stolen.  Wit 
several  other  precious  manuscripts,  the  Destruction  de  Troie  wa 
acquired  by  Dubrowski,  the  famous  Russian  collector.  When 
eventually,  his  library  was  acquired  by  the  Russian  Governmen 
it  was  deposited  in  the  Hermitage  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Destruc^ 
tion  de  Troie  remained  there  until  1933,  when  the  Soviet  authoriJ 
ties  decided  to  sell  a  certain  number  of  manuscripts  and  pictures,; 
which  led  to  the  manuscript  being  sold  at  Lucerne.  Bought  by 
M.  Andre  Hachette,  it  returned  to  France,  where  its  permanent 
home  is  now  assured.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  two  minia- 
tures from  the  manuscript,  which  had  been  detached  under 
unknown  circumstances,  entered  the  Kupferstichkabinett  111 
Berlin  in  1903. 
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\n  unrecorded  Chinese  Bowl 

BY  GEOFFREY  WILLS 


"  N  the  early  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  when  only  the 
Meissen  factory  was  producing  porcelain  in  any  quantity  and 
rietv  in  Europe,  and  some  years  before  any  such  work  was 
empted  in  England,  the  only  way  to  procure  a  piece  of  rare 
•  d  esteemed  porcelain  was  to  order  it  direct  from  the  principal 
untries  of  manufacture:  China  and  Japan.  It  was  in  the  former 
lat  the  trade  was  organized  with  the  greatest  efficiency,  and 
hence  the  largest  quantities  of  the  ware  were  exported. 
■  The  china  made  to  foreign  order  is  known  generally  as  cotn- 
gnit  dessin :  a  reference  to  the  trade  in  it  that  was  conducted  by 
e  various  East  India  Companies  of  the  European  nations.  The 
lglish  Company  opened  its  factory  at  Canton  in  1715,  although 
■ior  to  that  date  a  certain  amount  of  shipping  had  been  con- 
acted  from  the  port  of  Amoy. 

While  innumerable  different  articles  were  made  successfully  to 
uropean  order,  perhaps  the  best  known  are  the  large  dinner 
'rvices.  One  of  the  earlier  examples  of  these  services  of  which 
lie  exact  date  of  manufacture  is  known  is  represented  by  two 
jlates  in  the  British  Museum.  Both  bear  the  crest,  and  one  bears 
Be  coat-of-arms,  of  the  Peers  family,  and  the  bill  of  lading  ex 
Canton  preserved  with  them  is  dated  173 1.1  Such  services  were 
lade  in  large  numbers  throughout  the  century,  but  their  original 
ills  have  seldom  been  retained  and  they  can  be  dated,  in  some 
istances,  only  by  the  armorial  bearings  on  them -when  these  are 
resent 2-or,  more  rarely  still,  by  a  date  or  inscription. 

The  bulk  of  the  porcelain  was  ordered  by  individuals  for 
leir  private  use,  but  examples  are  extant  that  had  more  public 
pplication.  It  is  known  that  the  Poulterers'  Company  had  a  ser- 
vice made  about  1745 ;  some  five  years  later  the  Butchers'  Com- 
pany followed  suit;  and  other  City  of  London  Companies  also 
irdered  porcelain  with  their  arms  emblazoned  upon  it. 

In  the  same  category  is  the  bowl,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter, 
'tere  illustrated.  It  is  the  first  recorded  example  of  a  piece  of 
"hinesc  porcelain  made  for  an  English  town  with  the  badge  of 
he  town  painted  on  it. 

The  first  view  of  the  bowl  shows  the  old  town  badge  of 
>tockton-on-Tees,  Co.  Durham.  The  Latin  inscription  shown  in 
he  second  illustration  contains  errors  caused  by  the  lack  of 
amiharity  with  a  Western  hand  of  the  Chinese  copyist ;  it  runs 3 : 

Gloria  dum  flora  Celebris  Stocktonia  claris 
Implentur  suavis  pocula  plena  meri 
Bellantes  vincunt  hie  gentis  pectora  martis 
Vincentes  vincit  femina  casta  vires. 

\  translation  of  this  is: 

While  famous  Stockton  flourishes  with  bright  glory, 
drinhing-cups  are  filled  full  of  sweet  wine.  Here, 
the  warring  peoples  conquer  the  breast  of  Mars  (and) 
a  chaste  woman  conquers  conquering  heroes. 

Jourdain  and  Jenyns,  Chinese  Export  Art,  1950.  Figs.  69  and  70. 
See  R.  L.  Hobson,  'On  Some  Armorial  Porcelain  in  the  Franks  Collection,'  The 
Connoisseur,  Vol.  XXI,  May-August,  1908. 

The  writer  is  indebted  for  this  corrected  reading  of  the  inscription  and  for  the 
ranslation  which  follows  to  Miss'  Crossman  (of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
-ondon)  and  Mr.  G.  I.  Bonner  (of  the  British  Museum). 


Two  views  of  a  Chinese  Punch-bowl  made  for  the  opening 
of  the  Town  Hall,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Co.  Durham,  in  1735 

The  date  of  this  important  piece  of  civic  'plate'  can  be  fixed  by 
the  date  of  the  occasion  for  which  it  can  be  presumed,  with  good 
reason,  that  it  was  made. 

The  town  hall  at  Stockton  was  built  in  the  year  1735.  The 
building  still  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  broad,  mile-long  High 
Street,  and  bears  a  coloured  plaster  representation  of  the  town 
badge,  seen  here. 

Is  it  not  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  bowl  was 
ordered  and  made  for  the  opening  of  the  Town  Hall  in  1735? 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  large  punch-bowl  suitable  for  use  on  such  an 
occasion,  the  style  of  the  elaborate  mantling  round  the  badge  and 
the  curious  angels  above  the  inscription,  are  all  indications  that 
point  to  about  the  same  date. 

Time  has  dealt  hardly  with  this  piece  of  porcelain,  it  has  re- 
ceived many  cracks  in  its  219  years.  Someone,  once,  thought  it 
worthy  of  preservation,  and  in  Sheffield  it  received  a  'splint'  of 
silver  bands.  These  are  hall-marked  1843-4. 

Finally,  the  writer  records  his  indebtedness  to  the  Borough 
Librarian  at  Stockton,  Mr.  G.  F.Lcighton,  who  endeavoured  to 
trace  any  mention  of  the  bowl  in  the  Corporation  Minute  Books. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  Borough  Treasurer, 
it  could  not  be  found.  This  rare  bowl  is  now  on  public  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Preston  Hall  Museum,  Eaglescliffe,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
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International  Studio 


The  Human  Form  Divine 

A VINDICATION  of  the  theory  that  sculp- 
ture is  a  more  public  art  than  painting  is  pro- 
vided by  the  fact  that,  in  Britain,  sculptors  at- 
tract more  publicity  than  their  two-dimensional 
brethren.  Sir  Jacob  Epstein  has  probably  been 
the  subject  of  more  column  inches  of  print  than 
any  other  living  British  artist,  and  it  is  still  im- 
possible to  refer  to  The  Unknown  Political  Pris- 
oner without  stirring  up  a  wealth  of  bile.  The 
London  County  Council  has  already  proved  it- 
self a  passionate  publicizer  of  statuary,  and  this 
year  again  the  grounds  of  Holland  House  have 
been  adorned  with  works  which  might  well 
puzzle  the  ghost  of  Macaulay.  The  Whitechapel 
Art  Gallery  recently  afforded  Miss  Barbara  Hep- 
worth  the  luxury  of  a  one-man  show  which 
demonstrated  her  clinical  evolution  from  the 
romantic  archaism  of  the  early  'thirties  to  the 
romantic  abstraction  of  the  late  'fifties.  Women 
artists  tend  to  overstate  their  case,  and  Miss  Hep- 
worth's  pursuit  of  Puritan  perfectionism  is  no 
exception  to  this  tendency.  The  Hanover  Gallery 
was  showing  at  the  same  time  the  recent  work 
of  Reg.  Butler,  prize-winner  of  the  memorable 
competition.  It  seemed  to  prove  that  Mr.  Butler 
will  wrest  the  laurels  from  Henry  Moore,  for  he 
is  evolving  a  terse,  vital  formula  for  depicting 
the  human  body  and  yet  maintains  the  traditions 
of  humanism,  yet  he  surrenders  none  of  his 
own  passionate  zeal  for  structural  empiricism. 


An  Englishman  in  Paris 

THE  tendency  for  English  artists  to  be  wel- 
comed at  Parisian  galleries  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent.  Recently  the  Galerie 
d'Orsay  gave  a  one-man  show  to  Hans  Tisdall. 
A  man  of  many  parts,  who  has  produced  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  book-jackets  of  our  age,  the 
children's  pavilion  at  the  Battersea  Fair,  scores  of 
designs  for  textiles  and  wallpapers,  a  mural  artist 
of  distinction,  Tisdall's  oil  paintings  have  a 
structural  sophistication  and  charm  which,  allied 
to  their  delicate  frescoish  colouring,  charm  both 
mind  and  heart.  French  critics  were  most  res- 
ponsive. 

Disciplined  Discretion 

THE  exhibition  at  Agnew's  of  the  work  of 
Roger  de  Grey  brought  back  vivid  memor- 
ies of  the  late  'thirties,  when  it  seemed  to  many 
right-thinking  people  that  the  formula  dis- 
covered by  the  Euston  Road  School,  under  the 
aegis  of  Graham  Bell,  offered  the  real  answer  to 
the  dilemmas  of  modern  art.  Mr.  de  Grey's 
work  shows  the  same  rather  austere  imposition 
of  pattern  on  vision;  the  same  dependence  on 
the  formal  exegesis  publicized  by  Cezanne;  the 
same  resolution  not  to  'rock  the  boat'  which 
characterized  the  works  of  these  artists.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  are  suggestions  in  his 
paintings  that  he  is  tempted  every  now  and 
again  to  have  a  fling.  His  figure  studies,  despite 


by  Verms 


Manet :  'La  Lecture' :  24     29'  in.  (Musee  du  Louvre)  :  From  exhibition  at  the  Tate  Gallery 


occasional  imperfections,  are  amongst  the  mc 
remarkable  to  have  been  seen  in  London  f 
some  time. 

Pleasure  for  Puritans 

ONE  of  the  most  promising  members  of  tH 
Euston  Road  School  was  Victor  Pasmor 
whose  landscapes  had  a  curious  Oriental  delicacj 
of  form  and  colour,  and  whose  opalescent  nudd 
softly  irradiated  by  the  glow  of  domestic  lighl 
ing,  proved  the  existence  of  a  sensibility  whid 
offended  neither  the  academician  nor  the  mod 
ernist.  A  recent  exhibition  at  the  Institute  q 
Contemporary  Arts,  however,  posed,  wit 
dramatic  emphasis,  the  kind  of  problem  whiq 
faces  the  painter  of  to-day.  Pasmore  some  tirrJ 
ago  forswore  the  easy  appeal  of  those  earl 
works,  and  embarked  upon  a  pilgrimage  in  th 
quest  of  pure  form.  Beginning  with  newspape| 
collages  of  the  kind  which  were  popular  in  Parij 
in  the  early  'twenties,  he  has  gone  on  to  abstraci 
tions  so  severe  that  they  seem  to  deny  all  possibil 
lities  of  any  humanistic  significance  in  art.  It  i 
clear  enough,  comparing,  as  this  exhibitior 
enabled  one  to  do,  the  early  with  the  later  phase 
of  his  work,  that  there  was  implicit  in  the  land- 
scapes and  nudes  a  tendency  towards  abstrac 
tion.  But  when  one  comes  to  resolve  why  thai 
tendency  got  out  of  hand,  one  is  compellec 
merely  to  admire  the  integrity  of  an  artist  whc 
can  embark  on  so  unpopular  a  course,  without 
being  able  to  suspect  the  reasotis  which  forced 
this  dire  necessity  on  him. 

Manet  at  the  Tate 

AS  the  Nineteenth  Century  recedes  into  thi 
.  past,  one  becomes  increasingly  aware  of  th 
significance  of  its  discoveries  in  the  world  of  art 
The  movement  which  began  with  the  opening 
of  the  Salon  des  Refuses  was,  in  its  way,  as  im- 
portant as  the  movement  which  began  in  late 
mediaeval  Italy  with  the  paintings  of  Giotto.  In 
this  recent  movement  Edouard  Manet  was  un 
doubtedly  the  key  figure,  and  we  must  be  ex 
tremely  grateful  to  the  French  museum  authori 
ties  for  lending  to  the  Arts  Council  several  of  the 
paintings  which  made  the  Manet  Exhibition  at 
the  Tate  so  vital  and  stimulating.  Some  com- 
plaints were  heard  that  no  'important'  works 
had  been  sent.  This,  of  course,  is  nonsense.  Both 
Lola  de  Valence  and  La  Dame  aitx  Eventails  are 
works  of  major  importance,  and  La  Lecture  must 
be  considered  as  marking  a  moment  of  crisis  in 
European  portraiture.  True,  there  were  none  of 
the  large  works  from  Paris,  but  we  already 
possess  in  England  the  alternate,  later  version  of 
the  Dejeuner  sur  VHerbe :  and  the  Olynipia  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  publicity  which  it  achieved 
than  for  its  intrinsic  significance.  From  the 
smaller  works  in  the  exhibition,  and  from  such 
things  as  the  watercolour  drawing  Lc  Christ 
Mart  et  Les  Anges,  one  was  able  to  get  a  far  more 
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nmate  impression  ot  Manet's  real  contribution 
technique  and  vision.  Equally  impressive  were 
le  pictures  connected  with  Manet's  circle:  the 
jvely  portrait  by  Renoir  of  Bazille,  for  instance, 
i  d  the  Fantin-Latour  Atelier  des  Batignolles, 
hich  incidentally  is  badly  in  need  of  cleaning. 

The  Pissarros 

P  VERY  now  and  again  a  family  of  painters 
l_i  arises,  in  which  the  gift  seems  to  be  passed 
lorn  father  to  son  over  an  apparently  endless 
quence  of  generations.  Such  was  the  Robert 
frnily  in  France  during  the  Eighteenth  and  the 
Kineteenth  Centuries.  Such  in  our  time  has  been 
;ie  Pissarro  family,  which  has  a  continuous  his- 
•>ry  of  artistic  activity  from  1830  to  the  present 
'av.  At  an  exhibition  at  the  Ohana  Galleries  in 
•lay,  eight  Pissarros  were  represented,  starting 
ith  the  most  famous,  Camille,  and  ending  with 
ic  youngest,  Hugues,  who  was  born  in  1935. 
learly  some  of  the  exhibits  were  included  for 
ieir  historical  interest  rather  than  for  their 
.'sthetic  significance.  But  the  works  by  Camille. 
'  ucien  and  Orovida  were  important  enough  in 
■lemselves  to  make  the  exhibition  an  impressive 
ine.  La  Petite  Bonne  by  Camille  showed  the 
aarriage  of  Impressionism  with  the  kind  of 
•ealism  publicized  by  Courbet,  and  the  continu- 
ous quest  of  the  family  over  four  generations 
terns  to  have  been  for  the  creation  of  a  natural 
boetical  syntax  of  vision. 

Picassoism 

PIC  AS  SO  has  been  called  a  Master  of  Black 
Magic,  the  sinister  wizard  of  modern  art.  To 
(he  many  thousands  who  see  in  his  activities  no 
more  than  a  cocking  of  the  snook  at  the  credu- 
lous, it  might  be  well  to  suggest  as  a  formula  for 
understanding,  if  not  for  appreciation,  that  Pi- 
basso  is  a  brigand,  who  regards  nature,  and  art 
too,  as  his  legitimate  spoils.  He  throws  himself 
pn  any  visual  object,  disembowels  it,  and  re- 
constructs trom  the  disparate  elements  some 
creation  purely  of  his  own.  Who,  for  instance, 
Would  have  seen  in  a  toy  motor-car  the  elements 
of  an  ape's  face?  Yet  this  was  the  constituent  ele- 
ment in  one  of  the  pieces  of  sculpture  which  was 
recently  on  view  at  the  Lefevre  Gallery's  exhibi- 
tion of  the  master's  work.  Compared  with  the 
works  of  Reg.  Butler  or  of  Barbara  Hepworth, 
the  sculptural  creations  of  Picasso  hover  on  the 
verge  of  the  baroque.  A  remarkable  series  of 
recent  female  heads  proved  once  again  that  the 
only  consistent  element  in  Picasso's  career  is  his 
lack  of  consistency.  To  those  who  say  'but  this  is 
not  art',  one  can  only  reply  'perhaps  not,  but  it 
is  something  even  more  vital,  more  disturbing 
chat  art'.  One  could  not  rearrange  an  eye,  nor 
alter  the  curvature  of  a  line,  in  one  of  Picasso's 
disquieting  works  without  spoiling  completely 
the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Pastorale  in  Paris 

THERE  existed  in  late-nineteenth-century 
French  culture  a  strange  vein  of  pastoralism. 
It  was  evident  in  the  works  of  Mallarme,  of 
Cesar  Franck,  of  Debussy  and  of  Ker-Xavier 
Roussell,  whose  first  English  exhibition  was  re- 
cently seen  at  the  Marlborough  Fine  Art.  The 
intimate  of  Bonnard  and  of  Vuillard,  Roussell's 


conception  of  nature  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  a  Millet  or  a  Renoir.  The  very  titles  of  his 
paintings  are  Virgilian-or  possibly  later,  coming 
from  some  Silver  Age  Theocritus.  The  inspira- 
tion is  Watteauesque,  the  style  somewhere  be- 
tween Delacroix  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  But 
though  he  seems  to  stand  apart  from  the  main 
stream  of  painting,  and  though  his  works  in  this 
exhibition  did  not  possess  quite  the  stylistic- 
significance  of  the  lovely  Bonnard  Nu  Debout  a 
sa  Toilette,  nor  the  caressing  intimacy  of  Vuil- 
lard's  Grand' mere  anx  Jacinthes,  they  were  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  true,  but 
unduly  neglected,  artistic  spirit. 

Harmonious  Unities 

TH  E  quiet  distinction  of  the  Lady  Ramsay's 
paintings,  which  were  recently  on  view  at 
the  Adams  Gallery  in  Davies  Street,  London, 
sprang  not  from  tentative  understatement,  but 
from  the  absolute  identity  of  technique  and  con- 
tent. A  pupil  of  A.S.Hartrick,  and  a  member  of 
the  New  English  Art  Club,  as  well  as  an  Associ- 
ate of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colour,  the  Lady  Patricia  Ramsay  is  no  gifted 
amateur,  but  a  serious,  competent  professional 
artist.  She  is  at  her  happiest  in  the  vividly  colour- 
ful still  lifes  of  fruits  and  flowers,  with  their 
finely  contrasting  shapes  and  sophisticated  com- 
position. I  was  especially  struck  by  Still  Life: 
Tropical  Fruit,  with  its  looming  landscape  back- 
ground and  fascinating  crunchy  texture.  The 
large  landscapes  of  Canada  and  Ceylon  are  less 


Pierre  Bonnard : '  Nu  Debout  a  sa  Toilette' : 
Canvas,  47^  ■  35^  in.,  signed,  painted  about 
1932   :    Marlborough  Fine  Art,  London 

visually  coherent,  and  seem  rather  empty  in 
comparison  with  their  more  vital  neighbours. 

Ours  is  certainly  an  age  in  which  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  is  no  longer  confined  either  to 
art  students  or  to  Academicians,  and  this  ex- 
hibition will  encourage  all  new  painters. 


The  Lady  Patricia  Ramsay  :  'Still  Life  :  Tropical  Fruit' :  22  X  24  in. :  Adams  Gall.,  London 
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Queen 
Mary' s 
Art 

Treasures 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  can  proudly  claim  to  have  been 
more  closely  examined  and  regularly  consulted  by  Her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Mary  than  any  other  magazine  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Queen  Mary  was  a  distinguished  and  faithful  reader  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  In  graciously  permitting  the  present  exhi- 
bition at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  will  give  enormous  pleasure  to 
many  thousands  of  art-lovers.  The  collections  formerly  at  Marl- 
borough House,  some  pieces  from  which  are  here  shown,  are  in 
fact  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  collecting  by  a  great  and  beloved 
personality.  Every  piece  reflects  Queen  Mary's  own  personal 


tastes.  The  Museum  authorities  have  therefore  been  at  pains  t 
arrange  the  treasures  in  groups  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possibl 
to  the  rooms  which  originally  housed  them  at  Marlboroug 
House.  Ranged  round  Gallery  45  are  'The  Satin  wood  Room] 
'The  Large  Drawing  Room',  'Queen  Mary's  Sitting  Room] 
'The  Green  Drawing  Room'.  And  down  the  centre,  in  museunl 
cases,  are  displayed  some  of  Her  Majesty's  remarkable  collectioil 
of  decorated  boxes,  English  enamels  and  delightful  Fabergc  obj 
jects,  the  acquisition  of  all  of  which  are  so  typical  of  her  delight  ii| 
small  works  of  art,  exquisite  in  their  colouring  and  individual 
charm,  many  of  which  are  of  great  academic  interest. 


German  (Potsdam)  bloodstone  box,  c.  1770,  with  gold  mounts  encrusted  with  diamonds,  formerly  part  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Collections  and  probably  the  gift  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia.  2.  Tomp- 
ion  bracket  clock.  3.  A  pair  of  Ch'ien  Lung  pheasants  in  porcelain.  4.  Enamel  portrait  of  King  George  IV  by  H.  Bond. 
The  Sovereign  is  shown  wearing  the  Garter  Star,  the  Badge  of  St.  Esprit,  the  Badge  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  other  foreign 
orders.  5.  English  late-XVl 11th-century  etui  of  jasper  mounted  with  gold  enclosing  a  watch  and  toilet  instruments,  signed 
by  fames  Cox  of  London.  6.  Easter  Egg  of  platinum,  gold  and  diamonds,  by  C.  Faberge,  given  by  Czar  Nicholas  II  to 
the  Czarina  in  1014,  containing  a  jewelled  stand  set  with  a  plaque  enamelled  with  portraits  of  the  Czar's  five  children  - 
Olga,  Tatiana,  Marie,  Anastasie  and  Alexis.  7.  Casket  in  pique,  Italian,  mid-XVIIIth-century.  8.  Spanish  XlXth- 
century  fan,  with  a  view  of  the  Royal  Palace  of  Madrid,  given  to  Queen  Mary  by  Queen  Victoria  Eugenie  of  Spain  in 
1938.  9.  Chelsea  or  Chelsea-Derby  10 ^-inch-wide  porcelain  bowl,  c.  1765-70,  painted  with  a  view  of  Chiswick  Reach 
and  a  landscape  with  harvesting  scene,  the  inside  decorated  with  painted  fruit.  This  was  exhibited  at  the  Franco-British 
Exhibition  in  1908  and  at  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  Chelsea  China,  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  1951.  10.  Late-XIXth- 
century  enamelled  gold  watch  set  with  diamonds.  II.  Miniature  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert,  by  Samuel  Cooper.  12.  Indian 
(Taipur)  XVII  Ith-century  jade  box  encrusted  with  gold  and  rubies.  13.  S<>nf/i  Staffordshire  enamel  box,  painted  with  a 
scene  o  f  a  pastoral  landscape  and  ruins,  c.  1770.  14.  An  English  sideboard  in  Spanish  mahogany,  c.  1730,  attributed  to 
William  Vile.  15.  Commode,  one  of  a  pair,  c.  1730,  attributed  to  Vile,  the  plates  of  the  side  handles  engraved  with  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  Morritt  family  of  Rokeby  Park,  Yorkshire. 

All  photographs  are  reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

John  Wood  of  Bath  (1704-1754)  :  American  Art  at  the  Biennale  : 
1954  Regency  Exhibition  :  An  Eighteenth-century  Exhibition 


MR.  JOHN  SUMMERSON  once 
wrote :  'The  wisdom  of  the  Woods  be- 
came the  wisdom  of  their  age  and  wherever  you 
find  good  Georgian  planning  you  find  some- 
thing which  is  traceable  to  their  creations  at 
Bath.'  It  was  therefore  fitting  that  the  recent 
Bath  Assembly  should  take  as  its  main  theme 
'John  Wood  and  his  Times'  with  which  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentenary  of  the  death  of  its 
famous  surveyor-architect. 

In  the  old  Octagon  Chapel  in  Milsom  Street, 
writes  Geoffrey  W.  Beard,  the  Bath  Group  of 
Architects  arranged  a  comprehensive  tribute  in 
the  form  of  large  photographs  of  the  work 
erected  by  John  Wood  the  Elder  and  his  archi- 
tect contemporaries. 

'Of  the  date  and  place  of  Wood's  birth;  his 
parentage,  marriage,  education  and  private  life, 
there  are  no  authentic  records.'  One  of  the  most 
important  things  which  has  come  from  this  ex- 
hibition is  a  slim  volume  of  Notes  compiled  by 
Mr.  W.  Sydie  Dakers,  senior  member  of  the 
Group,  detailing  his  discovery  of  forty-one  new 
letters  written  by  Wood.  These  reveal  his  activi- 
ties in  building  a  house  at  Tibberton,  Hereford- 
shire, for  William  Brydges,  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos'  cousin,  upon  which  he  was  engaged  from 
1728  onward.  The  house  at  Tibberton  has  now 
been  demolished,  but  these  letters  and  papers 
were  fortunately  rescued  and  reveal  also  Wood's 
design  of  the  reredos  in  Tibberton  Church.  The 
exact  information  these  letters  contained  will  be 
disclosed  in  due  course. 


Foreign  Work  as  Well 

Overseas  embassies  in  London  and  architec- 
tural associations  in  many  countries  were  asked 
to  collect  photographs  of  buildings  erected  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  con- 
sequence, in  addition  to  the  native  work  of  such 
eminent  architects  as  William  Kent,  James 
Gibbs,  Henry  Keene,  James  Stuart,  Henry  Flit- 
croft,  Thomas  Archer  and  William  Adam, 
works  by  Nicolai  Eigtved  and  Lauritz  Thura 
(Denmark),  Peter  Harrison  (America),  Ange 
Gabriel  and  de  Corny  (France),  and  buildings  in 
Portugal,  Ireland,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy  and 
Sweden  were  also  illustrated. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
loaned  two  of  Kent's  original  drawings  for  The 
Royal  Barge.  Original  drawings  by  Flitcroft  and 
Henry  Keene  were  also  on  view  in  addition  to 
three  of  the  carefully  written  letters  from  Wood 
to  Brydges.  Even  Gothick  Sanderson  Miller  was 
allowed  to  intrude  with  his  work  at  Lacock 
Abbey  and  Hagley.  Emphasis  had  also  been  laid 
on  including  photographs  of  the  portraits  of 
architects,  from  the  sensitive  self-portrait  by 
'Athenian'  Stuart  to  the  Rysbrack  bust  of  Francis 
Smith  of  Warwick  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

America  and  Venice 

THIS  year  the  art  of  the  United  States  shone 
with  more  coherent  refulgence  at  the  Vene- 
tian festival  of  the  world's  art,  the  Biennale,  than 
ever  it  has  done  before,  writes  Bernard  Den- 
vir.  Recently  the  American  pavilion  was  ac- 


quired by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  as  pa 
of  its  programme  for  fostering  closer  relation 
ships  between  the  art  of  America  and  that  ; 
Europe.  And  for  its  first  display  there  Ren 
d'Harnoncourt,  the  Director,  mounted  a  reveal 
ing  display  of  painting  and  sculpture  whi 
attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  many  fo 
whom  American  art  has  always  been  a  terra  in 
cognita.  Thirty-three  drawings  and  paintings  b 
Ben  Shahn  revealed  that  here  was  an  artist  o 
immense  visual  sophistication,  whose  earlie 
rather  Germanic  sense  of  social  satire  and  acidu 
lous  observation  has  broadened  out  into  a  limpi 
formal  logic  which  found  its  happiest  expressio 
in  the  delightful  drawings  and  paintings  o 
musical  instruments.  In  almost  complete  con 
trast  were  the  paintings  of  Willelm  de  Kooning, 
whose  ferocious  combination  of  abstraction  an 
expressionism  has  fathered  an  entire  school  o 
younger  artists  in  America.  The  same  contrast- 
ing balance  was  shown  in  the  works  of  the  three 
sculptors,  Gaston  Lachaise  the  classicist,  Ibram 
Lassaw  the  empiricist,  and  David  Smith  the 
romantic  formalist. 

An  Eighteenth-century  Exhibition 
at  Burlington  House 

ONE  of  the  most  important  loans  to  the 
great  eighteenth-century  exhibition,  to  be 
held  at  Burlington  House,  London,  from  the 
first  half  of  December  to  the  beginning  of 
March,  1955,  will  be  Melbourne's  (Felton  Be- 
quest) famous  Tiepolo,  The  Banquet  of  Cleopatra, 
the  finest  example  in  the  world  of  the  artist's 
work.  This,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the  Tiepolo 
which  the  National  Gallery  had  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  in  1933.  The  then  director's  per- 
sonal dislike  for  Tiepolo's  work  was  accordingly 
quickly  made  Australia's  gain. 

The  exhibits  will  not  be  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular country.  To  capture  the  spirit  of  that 
century  they  will  portray  eighteenth-century  art 
generally.  Works  of  art  from  England,  France 
and  Italy  will  predominate,  but  there  will  also 
be  items  from  Austria,  Germany  and  Holland. 

On  the  assumption  that  people  are  already 
well  acquainted  with  English  pieces,  the  furni- 
ture exhibited  will  be  largely  French.  A  small 
ceramic  section  will  be  devoted  to  Sevres.  In 
addition  to  drawings  and  pictures- amongst 
which  will  certainly  be  some  important  works 
by  Boucher  and  Fragonard- there  will  be  some 
fine  Gobelin  and  Beauvais  tapestries.  The  loan 
of  a  number  of  leading  examples  has  been  prom- 
ised by  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Other  outstanding  loans  will  come  from  the 
English  royal  collections  and  from  French  mu- 
seums. It  is  likely,  too,  that  the  Enseigne  de  Cer- 
saint  by  Watteau  may  come  from  the  Kaiser- 
friedrichs  Museum. 


The  Circus,  Bath,  by  John  Wood  the  Elder  :  started  about  1753  and  completed  by  his  son 
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The  Banqueting  Room.  Brighton  Pavilion  :  1954  Regency  Exhibition  is  15  July  to  3  Oct. 


The  Royal  Academy 
I""1  H  E  summer  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
L  emy  was  above  average  quality,  in  spite  of 
b  effort  to  appease  the  left-wingers.  Why. 
Us  Adrian  Bury,  does  the  RA.  put  in  things 
ininiscent  of  lesfauues,  circa  1905  and  think 
cm  new?  The  most  important  picture  was 
lues  Gunn's  full-length  study  of  Her  Majesty 
b  Queen.  Painted  under  considerable  diffi- 
llties,  this  portrait  is  none  the  less  a  very  dig- 
feed  and  attractive  work,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
ht  it  will  eventually  take  its  place  with  royal 
Irtraits  by  Gainsborough.  Reynolds  and  Zof- 
|iy.  Where  Gunn  succeeds  is  in  his  historical 
[Ipreciation  of  the  task  before  him.  The  artist's 
:  jrise  of  refinement  is  most  welcome  in  days 
hen  this  gift  has  all  but  disappeared  from  por- 
;  lit  painting.  Another  excellent  work  was 
narles  CundalTs  Building  Glen  Moriston  Dam. 
:  fact,  this  was  the  finest  landscape  in  the 
hibition. 

Colour-plate:  Brueghel 

A  N  B  R  U  E  G  H  E  L  the  Elder  is  distinguished 
from  other  members  of  that  family  of  painters 
y  the  appellation  'Velvet',  because  of  the  facil- 
V  with  which  he  could  render  the  texture  of 
arments.  Mis  productions,  greatly  esteemed  to- 
lly for  their  delicacy  of  treatment,  cannot,  how- 
fer,  vie  in  originality  with  that  which  distin- 
liishes  the  works  of  his  father,  Pieter  Brueghel 
le  Elder,  the  greatest  Flemish  master  of  the  Six- 
enth  Century,  who  is  indicated  by  the  sobri- 
jet  "Peasant".  The  latter's  variety  of  subject  and 
?xterity  of  handling  have,  during  the  last  fifty 
*ars.  made  him  famous,  especially  in  Vienna, 
irthermore.  his  art  was  well  exemplified  in  the 
ght  panels  shown  in  the  Flemish  Exhibition  re- 
ntly  held  at  Burlington  House.  London.  The 
hievements  of  "Velvet*  Brueghel  also  contrast 
ith  those  of  his  elder  brother,  Pieter  Brueghel 
le  Younger,  who  is  referred  to  as  'Hell'  Brue- 
lel  because  of  the  seeming  reality  with  which 
;  represented  the  fires  of  the  underworld,  a 
ibject  closely  akin  to  Monsieur  Simon  Legrain's 
object,  Tlte  Forge  oj  I  ulcan.  shown  in  colour  on 
age  2.  It  in  fact  denotes  a  novelty  in  the  age 
rhen  one  met  with  subjects  presented  on  copper 
s  well  as  on  wood,  a  method  employed  in  no 
rher  school. 

In  Monsieur  Legrain's  panel  is  prominently 
isplayed  in  the  left  foreground  the  red-skinned 
'ulcan  working  vigorously  at  his  forge,  from 
■  hich  it  was  his  daily  task  to  turn  out  imple- 
lents  and  weapons  for  the  military  necessities  of 
>ods  and  heroes.  He  was  indeed  the  Roman 
quivalent  of  the  Greek  divinity  Hephaestus, 
.hose  assistants,  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  are 
ere  seen  close  at  hand  making  metal  armour 
nd  ornaments  for  the  divinities  of  classical 
)re. 

In  contrast  with  the  unrestful  activities  in  this 
rimitive  war-like  scene  stands  close  to  Vulcan 
le  dignified  figure  of  Venus,  clad  in  shimmer- 
ig  white  garments  which  act  as  a  foil  to  the  red- 
rawn bricks  of  the  architectural  setting  which 
jrms  the  background.  More  engines  of  war  are 
rewn  about  in  orderly  disarray.  And,  to  give  a 
lore  natural  appearance  to  this  Element  of  Fire 
"ith  Vulcan  hammering  on  his  anvil,  the  eye 


is  directed  down  a  long  vista  towards  a  wel- 
come glimpse  of  open  country  with  its  air  of 
peace. 

One  recalls  that  this  is  one  of  a  series  of  four 
paintings  representing  The  Elements,  the  com- 
plementary figures  of  Venus  and  Vulcan  being 
introduced  by  the  hand  of  Hendrik  van  Balen. 
Another  of  the  series,  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  (No. 
678),  depicts  the  Element  of  Fire,  but  with  a 
different  composition  and  a  more  pronounced 
representation  of  limestone  rocks  which  lead 
down  a  wider  vista.  Above  and  in  the  back- 
ground of  each  the  blue-green  foliage  with  its 
highlights  of  translucent  colour  is  made  to 
stand  out  and  tone  down  both  the  red-brown 
skin  of  Vulcan  and  the  classical  robes  of  Venus. 
It  is  related  that  other  paintings  in  the  original 
set  of  The  Four  Elements  passed  in  1771  from 
the  Southern  Netherlands  into  Holland. 

Colour-plate:  Vuillard 

EDOUARD  VUILLARD'S  (1 868-1940) 
La  Promenade,  reproduced  on  page  69,  was 
painted  for  Alexandre  Natanson  in  1893  and 
completed  in  1894  as  part  of  a  series  of  panels, 
eleven  in  number,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dining-room  of  the  Natanson  apartment  on  the 
Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne.  As  the  subjects 
were  drawn  from  the  Tuilleries,  near  the  Rue  du 
Marche-Saint-Honore,  where  Vuillard  lived  at 
the  time,  the  group  came  to  be  known  as  Jar  din 
des  Tuilleries.  Nine  large  panels  are  to-day  in  the 
Musee  d'Art  Modenie.  The  two  others  are  in 
America:  one  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 
and  the  other,  the  subject  now  shown,  at  the 
Houston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Texas. 

La  Promenade  was  exhibited  in  the  Exposition 
E.  Vuillard,  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Palais  du 
Louvre,  from  May  to  July,  1938  (No.  34a). 


After  leaving  the  Natanson  Collection  it  was  in 
the  collection  of  Monsieur  Henri  Blum,  Paris. 

Colour-plate  :  Boucher 

THE  oil  painting  Girl  Feeding  the  Chickens, 
by  Francois  Boucher  (signed  and  dated 
1769),  shown  in  colour  on  our  cover,  came  from 
the  collection  of  Lord  Hillingdon  and  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  Masterpieces 
of  Painting  held  at  the  Montreal  .Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  1942.  Bibliography:  Mireur,  des- 
cribed and  quoted  as  having  been  sold  in  Paris 
in  1878;  A.  Michel,  the  original  drawing  for  this 
painting  described  on  page  108  (No.  1913). 


TRADE  NEWS 


Harrogate  Fair 

FOURTH  Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair 
will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Hall.  Harrogate, 
from  6th  to  nth  September.  The  following  are 
amongst  those  exhibiting,  the  items  noted  being 
included  amongst  their  exhibits:  William  and  L. 
Lee  (41  Stonegate,  York),  on  three  stands  a  com- 
prehensive selection  of  seventeenth-  and  eight- 
eenth-century Furniture  and  Silver:  J.  and  II*. 
Tweed  (408  &  410  Leeds  Road.  Bradford),  an 
eighteenth-century  (c.  1770)  mahogany  Tallboy, 
in  original  condition,  fitted  with  secretaire 
drawer,  carved  feet  decoration  to  the  frieze  and 
the  canted  corners  (4  ft.  wide.  6  ft.  high) :  Quin- 
neys  Ltd.  (49-61  Bridge  Street  Row.  Chester),  a 
mirror-doored  finely  figured  3 -ft.  walnut 
Bureau  Cabinet  of  exceptional  colour,  the  in- 
teriors of  cabinet  and  bureau  being  elaborately 
fitted:  James  R.  Ogden  (38-40  James  Street, 
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Clock-Barometer,  by  Robert  Robin,  Paris  : 
Alexander  Podd,  'Chelsea  Fair' 


Harrogate),  a  George  III  Teapot  and  Stand 
(1786)  by  William  Plumer,  a  George  II  Waiter 
(!735)  by  Robert  Abercrombie  and  a  George  I 
octagonal-shaped  Muffineer  by  Starling  Wil- 
ford;  G.  W.  Ford  and  Son  (290  Glossop  Road, 
Sheffield),  an  unusually  charming  Sheraton 
Desk  of  small  size,  shown  on  the  opposite  page 
in  the  closed  position. 

Provenance  of  a  Boucher 

AN  U  M  B  E  R  of  readers  have  requested  de- 
tails of  the  provenance  of  Boucher's  Pas- 
toral, a  detail  of  which  was  shown  in  colour  on 
the  cover  of  our  May  issue,  the  complete  picture 
being  reproduced  in  monochrome  on  page  192 
of  that  issue.  As  stated  at  the  time,  the  picture  is 
in  the  possession  of  Leonard  F.  Koetser,  13  Duke 
Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i. 

The  details  are:  Provenance -From  the  collec- 
tion of  Charles  T. D. Crews,  Esq.,  of  London; 


M.  Colnaghie,  Esq.,  of  London;  and  the  collec- 
tion of  Colonel  Woodhouse:  Literature -(1905) 
French  Art  from  Watteau  to  Prud'hon,  by  J.J.Foster 
(3  volumes,  published  by  Dickinsons,  114  New 
Bond  Street,  London),  see  Plate  IX,  page  17, 
owner  C.T.  Crews-zl  Pastoral,  by  Francois 
Boucher. 

Chelsea  Fair 

ONE  of  the  most  important  items  showing 
at  the  Chelsea  Antiques  Fair  (Chelsea 
Town  Hall,  London:  15th  to  25th  September) 
is  a  fine  Clock-barometer  by  Robert  Robin 
(1742-99),  Paris.  The  ormolu  mounts  are  of  the 
finest  gilding  and  chiselling,  the  case  being 
mahogany  of  a  rich  colour.  The  clock  has  dead- 
beat  escapement.  The  excellence  of  Robin's 
workmanship  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Louis  XV,  and  he  was  appointed  Royal  clock- 
maker.  There  are  three  examples  of  Robin's 
work :  two  in  the  Jones  Collection  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  and  one  in  the  Wallace 
Collection.  It  is  shown  by  Alexander  Podd  (47 
&  57  High  Street  South,  Dunstable). 

The  Nymphenburg  Food-warmer  shown  by 
the  Beauchamp  Gallery  (8  Beauchamp  Place, 
London,  S.W.3)  carries  the  shield  mark  and  is 
dated  1759.  A  similar  piece  is  shown  by  W.  B. 
Honey  in  German  Porcelain  (Plate  38). 

A  Silver  Chandelier 

THE  eighteen-light  chandelier  shown  on 
page  xiii  was  made  in  1836  by  Garrard  for 
James,  2nd  Marquess  of  Abercorn.  It  is  believed 
that  the  silver  of  which  it  is  composed  was  pro- 
vided by  Lord  Abercorn  in  the  shape  of  pieces 
of  the  family  plate  dating  from  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  It  is  fully  hall-marked. 

This  imposing  piece  is  topped  by  a  ducal 
coronet,  a  feature  which  presents  a  problem,  for 
it  was  not  until  1868  that  a  dukedom  was  con- 
ferred upon  Lord  Abercorn.  It  is  possible  that  an 
alteration  was  made  after  that  date,  although 
there  is  no  sign  of  it.  Alternatively  it  may  have 
been  included  from  the  first  by  virtue  of  the 
French  Duchy  of  Chatelherault  (created  1548), 
to  which  this  branch  of  the  Hamilton  family 
lays  claim  as  heirs  of  James,  2nd  Earl  of  Arran, 
Regent  of  Scotland,  for  the  infant  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots. 


Nymphenburg  Food-warmer,  mark  ane 
date  :  Beauchamp  Gallery,  '  Chelsea  Fair' 

On  the  three  main  stems  of  the  chandelier  ara 
chased  cartouches  each  containing  an  initial  and 
surmounted  by  a  coronet.  These  represent  thd 


Georgian  Silver  to  be  shown  by  James  R.  Ogden  at  Harrogate  Fair  :  and  a  finely-figured  3-ft.  walnut  Bureau  Cabinet  by  Quinneys 
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V  fine-quality  eighteenth-century  mahogany  Tallboy  to  be  shown  by  J.  &  W.Tweed  at 
iarrogate  Fair,  and  a  small  Sheraton  Desk  by  G.W.Ford 


Early-XVIth-cent.  faience  vase  :  showing 
( Nicolier,  Paris)  InternationalExhn.,  Paris 


'.rincipal  subsidiary  titles  of  the  Marquessate. 
amely  'C  with  a  duke's  coronet  for  Chatel- 
i.erault,  'A'  with  an  earl's  coronet  for  Abercorn. 
nd  'S'  with  a  viscount's  coronet  for  Strabane. 
t  The  chain  which  supports  the  chandelier  is 
fnade  of  cast  iron  with  thin  plates  of  silver 
lieaten  on  to  each  link.  Its  full  length  is  8  ft.  but 
t  is  made  so  that  it  may  be  shortened.  The 
eason  for  this  is  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
handelier  to  be  brought  from  Barons  Court, 
he  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Abercorn  in  Co.  Ty- 


rone, to  London  when  the  family  came  over 
trom  Ireland  for  the  Season.  The  room  where  it 
used  to  hang  at  Barons  Court  is  very  high:  pre- 
sumably the  ceiling  in  London  was  lower.  Also, 
perhaps,  some  adjustment  was  necessary  for 
Dublin  Castle  when  the  ist  Duke  was  Governor- 
General  of  Ireland. 

For  use  when  the  chandelier  has  to  be  moved 
in  this  way  there  is  a  very  large  hexagonal  fitted 
chest  made  of  oak  strapped  with  iron,  and 
weighing  approximately  2  cwt.  even  whe.i 


empty.  This  and  the  chandelier  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  R.G.Hennell&  Sons  Ltd.,  4  Southampton 
Place,  London,  W.C.I. 

News  in  Brief 

Professor  W.  G.  Constable,  whose  recent 
book  on  Richard  Wilson  was  noted  in  The 
Connoisseur  (January,  1954),  is  now  working 
on  a  full  study  (with  catalogue  raisonne)  of  Canal- 
etto.  Any  relevant  information  will  be  wel- 
comed by  him  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Art, 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 

Set  of  replicas  of  the  funeral  achievements 
of  the  Black  Prince  have  been  presented  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  by  the  Friends  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Treasures  from  the  Barber  Institute  Ex- 
hibition (National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  22nd 
August  to  nth  September),  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Edinburgh  Festival  Society  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  will  include  eight  pictures: 
Veronese  {The  Visitation),  Murillo  (The  Marriage 
Feast  at  Cana),  Claude  (Classical  Landscape),  Hals 
(Portrait  of  a  Man  Holding  a  Skull),  Jan  Steen 
(The  Wrath  of  Ahasucrus),  Gainsborough  (The 
Harvest  Wagon),  Courbet  (La  Roche  Percee, 
Etretat),  Gauguin  (Landscape  at  Pont-Aven). 

Prebend's  Bridge,  Durham:  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham  are  organizing  a  public 
appeal  for  jT  18,000  to  repair  this  bridge,  begun 
in  1772  and  finished  in  1778.  Shortly  after,  John 
Sell  Cotman  executed  his  watercolour  The  New 
Bridge,  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Edmund 
Bacon. 

Borough  of  Chelsea  has  been  presented  with 
seven  pieces  of  Chelsea  China  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Palmer,  a  member  of  the  Chelsea  Society  (Hon. 
Sec.  W.  A.  Martin,  8  King  Street,  London, 
S.W.i),  whose  annual  report  has  been  published. 

English  Delft  Table  Wares:  An  exhibition 
will  be  staged  at  the  Tea  Centre,  22  Regent 
Street,  London,  from  29th  November  to  31st 
December.  A  number  of  important  collections 
will  be  represented  in  an  illustrated  catalogue. 


The  Gilbert  Morris  Stand  at  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair,  1954 
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English  Art  at  its  Best  I 
at  Leggatt's  Summer  Exhibition 

REVIEWED   BY   ADRIAN   BURY,  HON.  R.W. 


AS  time  goes  on  and  world  affairs  become  increasingly  difficult 
l  and  inescapable,  eighteenth-  and  early-nineteenth-century 
English  art  forms  a  kind  of  oasis  of  ever-refreshing  charm.  Not 
that  our  ancestors  had  no  troubles  of  their  own,  but  that  the 
artists,  whether  portrait  or  landscape  painters,  concentrated  on 
beauty,  had  no  doubts  about  it,  and  were  unanimous  that  this 
quality  was  indispensable  whatever  their  individual  styles. 

The  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Leggatt's  St.  James's  Street,  London, 
Galleries,  which  opened  on  19th  July  and  closed  on  14th  August,  - 
contained  many  examples  of  the  age  of  elegance.  Among  the  por- 
traits of  women,  the  Lady  in  a  White  Dress  was  a  particularly  good 
Hoppner,  the  figure  boldly  relieved  against  a  dark,  realistically 
painted  tree.  How  effective  is  the  red  sash  as  a  costume  detail  and 
colour  note. 

The  study  of  Mrs.  Way  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  a  classical 
dignity  of  style-face,  head,  arms  and  graceful  pose  being  touched 
in  with  commendable  fluency :  which  raises  the  technical  question 
whether  thin  paint  on  the  features  is  more  satisfying  and  lasting 
than  impasto.  The  portrait  dates  from  1761  and  is  recorded  by 
Graves  and  Cronin. 

George  Romney  was  represented  by  three  pictures,  of  which 
The  Charteris  Children  was  the  most  ambitious  effort.  In  painting 
children,  eighteenth-century  artists  were  seldom  at  loss  for  a 
happy  grouping,  and  this  picture  showing  the  boy  walking,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  scene  but  turning  round  to  look  at  the  artist  is 
both  original  and  natural  in  pose,  albeit  he  is  turning  his  back  on 
his  pretty  little  sisters.  It  is  from  the  Earl  of  Wemys  Collection, 
and  was  exhibited  at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  in  TQ30.  The  Mrs. 
Griffith  by  Romney  shows  the  lady  in  a  white  costume  against  a 
conventional  landscape  background.  Painted  in  1786,  it  was  ex- 
hibited in  Dublin  in  1872.  The  Miss  Otway  is  a  typical  Romney 
beauty  and  reminiscent  of  his  Divitie  Emma  mood. 

Had  Francis  Cotes  lived  longer  (he  was  only  forty-four  when 
he  died),  he  might  easily  have  rivalled  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough. His  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Burdett,  wearing  a  blue 
ermine-lined  cloak,  and  dress  embroidered  with  pink,  white 
and  blue  flowers  on  gold  silk,  is  poetically  refined.  The  Cotes 
portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  also  in  the  exhibition,  is  repro- 
duced on  page  61  of  British  Painting  by  Collins  Baker.  They  are 
both  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

The  Raeburn  The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Francis  Kennedy  of  Dun- 
ure  is  conspicuously  fine.  Indeed,  it  is  Raeburn  at  his  best,  and 
least  mannered.  The  artist  obviously  enjoyed  painting  this  hand- 
some and  somewhat  romantic  head.  Kennedy  is  wearing  a  black 
cloak  and  cape  held  together  by  a  gold  chain,  relieved  by  a 
white  collar  and  ruffle.  He  was  a  member  for  Ayr  Burghs  and 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Scotland.  Living  to  the  great  age  of 
ninety-one,  dying  in  1879,  his  life  embraced  nearly  a  century  of 
evolutionary  change,  political,  social  and  industrial.  As  a  very 
old  man  he  must  often  have  looked  at  Raeburn's  portrait  with  a 
certain  nostalgic  sentiment.  Tins  work  is  recorded  on  page  106 
of  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  life  of  Raeburn. 

The  difference  between  the  Regency  and  the  present  age  as 
regards  portrait  painting  is  one  of  humanism  and  inhumanism, 
by  which  I  mean  that  the  old  portrait  artists  had  considerable 


respect  for  the  personalities  they  painted.  It  was  no  hardship  c 
them  to  make  their  sitters  look  their  best.  To-day  one  too  oft£ 
encounters  the  satirical  touch  if  not  the  downright  caricatur 
which  is  not  portrait  painting,  however  eminent  the  artist  is  w 
does  it. 

There  is  an  aristocratic  style  about  the  picture  of  Colon 
David  Markham  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  which  would  domi 
ate  any  exhibition  of  contemporary  portraits.  It  is  not  only  t1 
the  military  uniform  is  picturesque,  but  that  Colonel  Markhai 
in  the  painter's  eyes,  is  worthy  of  attentive  interest  and  sy~ 
pathy.  No  fine  portrait  was  ever  painted  without  a  just  balan 
of  courtesy  between  artist  and  sitter:  and  Lawrence  had  geni 
in  this  respect.  Colonel  Markham  was  the  fourth  son  of  th 
Archbishop  of  York.  He  commanded  the  20th  Regiment  at  Sa 
Domingo  in  1795,  and  was  killed  in  March,  1796.  This  is  there 
fore  an  early  Lawrence  and  masterly  work  for  an  artist  who  wa 
only  about  twenty-five  at  the  time,  but  Lawrence,  of  course 
began  as  an  infant  prodigy.  The  picture  is  recorded  in  Sir  Waltei 
Armstrong's  Lawrence,  and  Lord  Sutherland  Gower's  Sir  Thomay 
Lawrence.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  R.A.  in  1796,  the  Royal  Institu-j 
tion  in  1867,  Leeds  1868,  and  the  Old  Masters  Exhibition  ai 
Burlington  House,  1876. 

There  were  some  excellent  landscapes  in  this  exhibition,  but  th< 
Yarmouth  by  John  Constable  will  excite  great  interest.  It  is  ar 
important  discovery.  The  stormy  sky  and  sea  have  tremendous 
power  and  form  that  atmospheric  unity  of  tone  and  colour  which 
is  the  genius  of  Constable.  All  artists  who  have  worked  intellig- 
ently from  Nature  know  that  colour  is  conditioned  by  the 
meteorological  moment,  especially  in  transient  effects.  But 
Constable  was  the  first  great  landscape  painter  fully  to  realize 
this.  The  dark,  turbulent  sea  perfectly  reflects  the  ominous, 
threatening  sky.  Vigorous  and  rapid  as  is  the  handling,  and  so 
typical  of  Constable  in  his  mature  style,  the  drawing  of  the  jetty 
and  the  ship  on  the  horizon  is  none  the  less  stated  with  necessary- 
precision,  which  again  is  an  essential  truth,  the  artist's  eye  focus- 
ing the  distance.  Known  versions  of  this  subject,  but  with  differ- 
ent atmospheric  moods,  are  the  Yarmouth  Pier  in  Lord  Glen- 
conner's  collection,  and  Yarmouth  Jetty,  part  of  the  Salting  Be- 
quest to  the  British  nation  in  1910.  It  was  transferred  to  the  Tate 
in  1919  and  is  now  ascribed  to  Constable.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  Lucas's  print  of  this  subject  follows  Messrs.  Leggatt's  picture 
very  closely,  notably  as  regards  the  sky. 

Another  important  landscape  was  John  Crome's  The  Road  to  the 
Farm  and  there  were  two  fine  Richard  Hilders,  and  a  picture  of 
Dieppe  by  Clarkson  Stanfield.  The  latter  artist,  when  at  the  top 
of  his  form,  was  a  sea-painter  who  could  approach  even  Turner's 
mastery.  It  is  strange  how  Stanfield  has  gone  completely  out  of 
repute.  Do  writers  who  dismiss  him  so  glibly  know  how  im- 
pressive some  of  his  oil  paintings  are,  and  how  finely  drawn  and 
lucid  his  watercolours? 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  work  by  Sir  Alfred  Munnings  take  its 
place  so  logically  in  this  exhibition.  Called  The  Timber  Gill, 
showing  two  horses  drawing  a  wagon  with  a  great  Constable- 
like  tree  filling  nearly  the  whole  of  the  background,  it  is  an  early 
Munnings,  full  of  strenuous  movement  and  vivid  colour. 
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Yarmouth  Pier',  by  John  Constable,  R.A.  Canvas 
35|  inches. 


2  'The  Charteris  Children',  by  George  Romney. 
(  ivas  60      SO  inches. 


3  'Sir  Robert  Burdett,  4th  Baronet',  by  Francis  Cotes, 
I  \.  Canvas  49^      39i  inches,  signed  and  dated  1767. 


4  'Mrs.  Griffith',  by  George  Romney.  Canvas  50  40  x 
i  hes. 


•'Portrait  of  Mrs.  Way',  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
I  R.A.  Canvas  50      40  inches. 


'The  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Francis  Kennedy  of  Dun- 
',  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A.  Canvas  36  48 
hes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PROVINCIAL  MUSEUM-IV 
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A  group  of  pieces  of  the  Louis 
XVI  period.  The  Commode, 
by  Topino,  is  51  inches  wide 


The  County  Museum,  Truro 


BY  JAMES  MELTON 


THE  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  in  River  Street,  Truro,  is 
promoted  and  administered  by  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Cornwall.  The  Institution  was  established  in  181 8  to  encourage 
literature,  natural  history,  archaeology  and  the  fine  and  indus- 
trial arts,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Royal  Duchy.  In  the  words 
of  the  anonymous  writer  of  a  pamphlet  issued  in  connexion 
with  an  exhibition  held  there  recently : 

The  function  of  a  Cornish  Museum  should  be  to  relate  the  Cornish- 
man  to  his  surroundings  and  to  the  past  which  is  often  visible  in  them: 
to  indicate  the  gradual  process  of  development  which  has  made  him  and 
his  county  what  they  are  and  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  his  predecessors  in 
an  attempt  to  distinguish  permanent  values.1 

The  task  of  exhibiting  to  the  visitor  the  historical  background 
of  local  life  is  more  easily  carried  out  in  a  comparatively  remote 

1  The  Cornish  Scene:  An  Exhibition  of  Prints  and  Photographs. 


part  or  England  like  Cornwall- where  local  customs  and  methods 
have  remained  for  the  most  part  little  altered -than  in  the  more 
populous  counties  where  changes  are  drastic  and  frequent.  In  the 
Midlands,  for  instance,  not  only  customs,  but  trades,  and  even 
the  population,  alter  constantly. 

Thus,  at  Truro,  the  visitor  will  certainly  expect  to  find  a  col- 
lection devoted  to  local  exhibits  of  all  kinds:  ranging  from  relics 
of  tin-mining  to  archaeological  remains  and  from  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  district  to  the  work  of  artists  and  craftsmen  from  the 
surrounding  countryside.  Admittedly,  all  these  things  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Museum,  but  there  is  much  more  besides. 

The  late  Alfred  dc  Pass,  a  businessman  who  retired  to  live  at 
Falmouth,  left  some  of  his  extensive  collections  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitution of  Cornwall,  and  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at 
Truro.  The  large  quantity  of  objects  of  art  of  all  types  and  na- 
tionalities is  of  varying  interest  and  quality,  but,  together  with 
other  less  all-embracing  gifts,  including  one  of  Japanese  lacquer, 
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dbiyama,  etc.,  it  enables  the  Museum  to  show  a  very  wide  range 
f  exhibits  relating  to  the  arts  throughout  the  world. 
The  group  of  French  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  seen 
pove,  came  from  the  de  Pass  Collection.  The  ormolu-mounted 
)-shaped  commode  is  inlaid  with  floral  marquetry  and  stamped 
v  C.  TOPINO  M.E.  Charles  Topino  was  a  native  of  Arras  in 
orthern  France,  came  to  Paris  about  1745  and  worked  there  as  a 
abinet-maker  for  nearly  thirty  years  before  acquiring  the  right 
p  use  the  initials  M.E.  His  work  is  well  known,  but,  according  to 
lie  Comte  de  Salverte,2  it  is  often  more  to  be  recommended  for 
:s  elegance  of  appearance  than  for  the  high  finish  of  the  cabinet- 
work. 

[  The  pair  of  candelabra  for  two  lights  have  bronze  figures  of 
ancing  children  after  models  by  Chud  Michel,  known  as  Clo- 
lion  (173  8-1 8 1 4).  The  clock,  of  ormolu  with  inset  panels  of 
■erde  antico  marble,  has  the  hour  and  minute  numerals  on  mov- 
ble  bands  and  the  time  is  indicated  by  the  upraised  head  of  the 
oiled  snake.  The  movement  is  by  Gabriel  Courieult,  Paris. 

The  rare  porcelain  models  designed  by  the  brilliant  Swiss, 
:ranz  Anton  Bustelli,  who  worked  at  the  Nymphcnburg  china 
actory  in  Bavaria  from  1754  to  1763,  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in 
ingland  outside  London.  There  is,  however,  a  group  of  a  lady 
md  a  gallant  at  Truro.  It  is  a  variant  of  an  uncoloured  one  illus- 
rated  in  the  standard  work  on  the  Nymphenburg  factory.3 

The  stoneware  jug  illustrated  is  of  the  type  known  as  tiger- 
ware  from  the  appearance  of  the  mottled  lead  glaze.  It  is  mounted 
vith  a  foot,  broad  neckband  and  a  domed,  hinged  lid;  all  are  of 
.ilver  and  arc  ornamented  in  repousse  with  formal  designs  of 
Itrapwork,  leafage  and  fruit.  The  London  hall-mark  bears  the 
Bate-letter  for  1587-8  and  the  maker  was  probably  Richard 
Brooke.  It  is  uncertain,  but  not  unlikely,  that  jugs  of  this  type 
Iwere  made  in  England.  A  heavy  stoneware  was  certainly  pro- 
duced in  both  Germany  and  Flanders,  and  quantities  of  it  were 

I  Les  Hbetiistes  du  XVIIle  Steele,  Paris,  1934. 

{'  F.H.  Hofmann:  Geschichte  der  bayerischen  Porzellan-Manufactur  Nymphenburg, 
Leipzig,  1921-3,  Vol.  II,  p.  248,  Fig.  220. 


sent  to  England.  There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  some  of 
the  Continental  potters  settled  in  England  towards  the  end  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  Suitable  clays  were  being  exported  from 
England  at  that  time  and,  knowing  that  the  raw  material  awaited 
them,  it  would  be  a  natural  development  for  settlers  to  come  and 
set  up  their  kilns  on  the  spot -perhaps  in  or  near  the  principal 
market:  London. 

Also  shown  here  is  a  group  of  five  spoons  made  by  Truro 
silversmiths  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  A  pro- 
vincial museum  seldom  possesses  the  necessary  funds  with  winch 
to  purchase  such  rare,  and  consequently  expensive,  pieces  and 
has  to  rely  on  the  generosity  of  interested  individuals.  Such 
public-spirited  individuals  are  not  lacking  in  Cornwall  and  this 
important  collection  of  the  work  of  local  silversmiths  is  slowly 
increasing.4 

One  who  was,  without  doubt,  the  finest  known  English  painter 
in  enamel  was  born  in  Truro  in  1755.  Henry  Bone,  the  son  of  a 
cabinet-maker,  learned  miniature-painting  while  working  at  the 
Plymouth  and  Bristol  porcelain  factories.  When  the  latter  ceased 
manufacturing  operations  in  1781,  he  came  to  London  and  in 
1789,  by  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  a  copy  of  Rey- 
nolds's Sleeping  Girl,  established  his  fame.  He  became  Household- 
painter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  held  the  same  position  to  George 
III,  retained  it  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  to  the  throne  as 
King  George  IV  and  continued  in  the  post  under  William  IV. 
He  became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1801  and  a  full 
member  ten  years  later.  He  died  in  London  in  1834. 

Within  the  scope  of  a  short  article,  and  with  the  few  illustra- 
tions for  winch  space  can  be  found,  some  idea  has  been  given  of 
the  range  and  quality  of  the  varied  contents  of  the  Museum  at 
Truro.  Through  this  Cathedral  city  in  the  far  West  of  England 
must  pass  annually  many  thousands  of  persons  who  have  no  real- 
ization that,  quietly  situated  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  busy 
traffic  centre,  there  lies  this  interesting  and  noteworthy  collection. 

1  Of  the  spoons  illustrated,  (A)  was  presented  by  I.Napier,  Esq.,  and  (B),  (C),  (D) 
and  (E)  by  R.Holbeche  Corfie'.d,  Esq. 


Four  seal-top  and  one  trifid  Truro  silver  Spoons  :  Elizabethan  tiger- ware  Jug  with  silver  mounts,  dated  1587-8.  Height,  8i  inches 


Goya  in  London 

A  unique  exhibition  of  drawings,  etchings  and 
lithographs  in  St.  James's  Square 


THRO  UGH  OUT  June  and  July  the  Arts  Council  of  Great 
Britain  mounted  at  their  St.  James's  Square,  London,  head- 
quarters a  highly  important  and  impressive  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings, etchings  and  lithographs  by  Francisco  Goya.  Drawn  from 
the  Prado  and  the  Lazaro  Galdiano  Museums  and  from  the 
Tomas  Harris  Collection,  they  constitute  the  most  important 
array  of  Goya's  work  ever  to  be  seen  in  Britain:  and,  with  as 
many  as  ninety-nine  drawings  from  the  Prado  Museum,  an  event 
also  of  considerable  artistic  importance.  Goya's  drawings  had, 
until  this  exhibition,  been  very  little  known,  and  are  exceedingly 
rare,  in  Britain.  The  subject-matter,  as  Mr.  Philip  James  pointed 
out  in  his  Foreword  to  the  catalogue,  is  often  fantastic  and 
cryptic,  especially  in  the  Caprichos  and  Proverbios  series.  But  one 
could  enjoy  the  breath-taking  beauty  of  a  particular  pose,  the 
power  and  inventiveness  of  the  composition  and  the  miracle  of 
its  placing,  the  sureness  in  the  use  of  wash  which  reminded  us  of 


his  great  contemporary,  Hokusai,  and  a  sheer  mastery  ol 
draughtsmanship  winch  recalled  his  acknowledged  master,  Rem  I 
brandt.  He  in  fact  owed  this  to  but  three  masters -Nature,  Velaz 
quez  and  Rembrandt.  A  comparison  with  Rembrandt  forced  it 
self  on  the  visitor  time  and  again  in  the  drawings ;  for  Goya,  likd 
Rembrandt,  was  an  expressionist.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  Goya' 
portrayal  of  reality  was  achieved  not  only  by  his  vision,  bu| 
through  his  feeling.  Technically,  adds  Mr.  James,  the  etchingj 
are  unequalled  in  the  whole  history  of  the  medium.  For  the  con] 
trast  of  light  and  dark  and  the  magic  of  his  half-lights,  which  ard 
the  substance  of  Goya's  graphic  art,  he  almost  invariably  addecj 
aquatint.  In  one  stupendous  act  of  creation  he  achieved,  by  means 
of  aquatint  alone,  a  unique  plate.  This  was  the  Porque  fue  Sensibk 
(No.  34),  which  Sickert  so  aptly  described  as  'a  meeting-point  of 
supreme  passion,  supreme  skill  and  supreme  luck,  the  sort  o: 
conjuncture  that  happens  perhaps  once  in  a  century'. 


lo.  L  Gallant  Clapping  His  Hands  (drawing  for  the  Cartoon  for  the  tapes- 

v,  ElBaile.  delivered  3rd  March,  1777),  charcoal  heightened  with  white. 

ri  blue  paper  (258  X  208  mm.),  Prado:  No.  ii.  Disparate  de  Toritos  ('Folly 
fc  Little  Bulls'),  etching  and  aquatint  (244  X  356  mm.),  proof  inscribed 

usparate  de  toritos,  the  only  inscribed  proof  in  this  state.  Lazaro  Galdiano 
Iftuseum:  No.  iii.  A  Proverb  (subject  unknown,  but  suggested  as  that  of 'If 
Iflarion  will  dance  she  must  take  the  consequences'),  (241  x  352  mm.), 
llomas  Harris  Collection:  No.  w.Ligereza  Atrevimento  de Juanito  Apinanien 
la  Plaza  de  XIadrid  ( '  The  agility  and  daring  of  Juanito  Apifiani  in  the  bull- 
ing at  Madrid'),  preparatory  drawing  for  Plate  20  of  the  Tauromaquia 
fries,  sanguine  (186  X  278  mm.).  Prado:  No.  v.  Help,  numbered  23  in 
rash  in  Goya's  handwriting  at  top  right.  123  at  bottom,  sepia  wash  (209  < 
m6  mm.).  Prado. 


n 


vn  vra 


No.  vi.  Self-portrait,  Plate  1  of  this  series,  lettered  Fran:co  Goya  y  Lucientes 
Pintor,  numbered  P.i  above  top  right-hand  comer.  (Another  impression 
is  in  the  Guerin  Collection.)  Etching  and  aquatint  (218  •  142  mm.). 
Tomas  Harris  Collection:  No.  vii.  Dios  La  Perdone!  y  era  su  Madre  ('May 
God  forgive  her !  And  it  was  her  Mother' ) .  In  Goya's  handwriting  the  in- 
scription in  pencil.  Se  abergiienza  de  que  su  \Iadre  le  able  en  publico  y  le  dice: 
perdone  V.\l.  por  Dios  ('She  is  ashamed  that  her  Mother  spoke  to  her  in 
public  and  says :  "  Excuse  me,  please" ' ).  Pen  and  sepia  ink  and  Chinese  ink 
wash  (221  x  135  mm.).  Prado:  No.  viii.  Pobrecitas!  ('  Poor  Little  Things!'), 
Plate  22  of  Los  Caprichos,  trial  proof  before  the  first  edition.  Etching  and 
aquatint  (216  X  152  mm.).  Tomas  Harris  Collection. 
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Books  Reviewed 


THE  PERSIAN  CARPET:  A  Survey  of  the 
Car  pet- weaving  Industry  of  Persia:  By 

A.  Cecil  Edwards:  (London:  Gerald  Duck- 
worth. ^10  ios.  net) 

NO  collector  or  amateur  of  rugs  and  carpets 
should  fail  to  consult  this  book,  which  is 
important  not  only  as  an  account  of  rug  weaving 
in  Persia  during  the  last  three  or  four  genera- 
tions, but  also  for  its  very  fine  series  of  plates. 
Cecil  Edwards  has  known  Persia  and  the  carpet 
trade  over  the  last  fifty  years.  After  retiring  he 
spent  nearly  two  years  in  Persia  completing  his 
work  on  this  book.  The  series  of  carpet  illustra- 
tions he  has  produced  brings  new  light  to  the 
study  and  identification  of  these  later  types,  and 
adds  a  great  deal  in  detail  and  variety  to  the 
familiar  reproductions  of  the  older  books.  There 
are  over  four  hundred  plates,  but  a  number  of 
these  illustrate  places  as  well  as  weavers,  dyers 
and  spinners  at  work.  For  Cecil  Edwards  has 
skilfully  linked  his  factual  and  technical  studies 
with  the  geography  and  history  of  each  of  the 
areas  (subdivided  into  towns,  villages  and  tribes) 
to  which  his  chapters  are  devoted.  He  manages 
to  convey  a  very  lively  impression  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  people;  one  is  conscious  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  splendours  of  the  past,  but  these  do  not 
outweigh  the  economic  and  commercial  condi- 
tions of  the  present.  He  cites  observations  from 
the  older  travel  books  (from  Arab  times  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century),  but  it  is  his  own  findings 
about  the  methods,  materials  and  designs  in  use 
at  the  present  time  which  are  of  the  greatest 
consequence. 

Cecil  Edwards  goes  into  great  detail  in  de- 
scribing the  manufacture  and  conditions  in  each 
locality.  He  traces  the  influence  of  the  Tabriz 
merchants,  the  American  and  European  trading 
companies,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  demand  in  the 
Persian  and  foreign  markets.  He  also  studies  the 
village  and  tribal  rugs,  some  of  which  are  still 
comparatively  free  from  the  flighty  and  super- 
ficial demands  of  urban  (and  particularly  export) 
markets. 

This  book  is  a  serious  contribution  to  Persian 
carpet  literature.  It  is  based  on  sound  practical 
knowledge  and  first-hand  experience.  It  is  also  a 
delightful  book  to  dip  into:  and  the  picture  it 
gives  of  carpet  production  in  its  many  varied 
and  contrasting  forms  in  modern  Persia  is  of 
great  help  in  the  understanding  of  the  older  car- 
pet industry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  or 
even  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

A  chronology  of  Persian  history  and  carpet 
weaving  is  a  useful  guide  to  study,  if  well  com- 
piled. An  excellent  one  is  supplied  in  this  book 
as  an  Appendix.  It  comes  up  to  1947,  and  the 
information  on  the  last  hundred  years  will  be 
found  particularly  serviceable.  Another  Ap- 
pendix gives  a  useful  glossary  of  terms  and 
measurements.  The  information  on  technical 
matters,  such  as  fleeces  and  croppings,  yarns, 
dyeing,  weaving  and  marketing,  is  throughout 


copious  and  remarkably  instructive.  What  the 
author  has  to  say  about  the  'Jiifti '  knot,  tied  on 
four  instead  of  on  two  warps,  is  both  significant 
and  alarming  for  the  future  reputation  of  the 
industry. 

A  few  facts  and  opinions  recorded  by  Cecil 
Edwards  may  strike  those  familiar  with  the 
older  range  of  Oriental  rugs  as  somewhat  sur- 
prising. That  he  claims  the  twentieth-century 
manufacture  to  be  superior  to  any  period  since 
1700,  although  at  first  incredible,  may  not  in 
fact  be  such  an  exaggerated  estimate.  His  re- 
marks about  the  great  rarity  of  camel  hair,  whilst 
possibly  true  of  modern  rugs,  is  not  the  case  with 
older  ones  in  museum  collections,  especially 
those  of  the  Hamadan  group.  It  is  also  surprising 
to  find  so  much  mention  made  of  single-weft 
fabrics,  as  in  older  rugs  these  are  very  rare,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Sehna  rugs.-G. F.W.-D. 

THE  DRAWINGS  OF  GIOVANNI  BAT- 
TISTA  PIRANESI:  By  Hylton  Thomas: 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  66  pp.  +  80  pis. 
42s.  net) 

UNTIL  very  recently  all  writers  on  Piranesi 
drawings  have  referred  to  their  rarity. 
Apart  from  a  group  of  forty-six  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  in  1908  from  Bishop  Gott,  and 
the  fifteen  studies  for  the  Paestum  volume  in  the 
Soane  Museum,  only  a  few  scattered  drawings 
were  known.  But  in  recent  years  a  number  of 
lively  figure  studies  have  appeared  on  the  Paris 
art  market  under  the  name  of  'Guardi'.  These 
are  now  recognized  as  being  Piranesi's  work. 
More  important  still,  a  group  of  almost  one 
hundred  and  thirty  drawings,  showing  every 
sign  of  having  come  en  bloc  from  Piranesi's 
studio,  was  found  only  a  year  or  two  ago 
amongst  the  English  effects  of  Mrs.J.  P.  Morgan. 
The  time  was  thus  ripe  for  a  reconsideration  of 
Piranesi's  drawings,  and  Mr.  Thomas  claims  to 
have  traced  nearly  six  hundred  of  them. 

Even  so,  this  number  must  represent  only  a 
small  part  of  Piranesi's  total  output  as  a  draughts- 
man. He  etched  about  one  thousand  separate 
plates,  for  every  one  of  which  one  or  more  prep- 
aratory studies  of  some  sort  must  have  been  made. 
In  addition,  Legrand,  the  most  detailed  of  his 
early  biographers,  tells  us  that  Piranesi  sketched 
constantly  in  his  spare  time.  No  doubt  many 
more  or  less  finished  studies  were  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  transferring  them  to  the  copper  plate, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  has  found  a  number  of  the 
figure  studies  drawn  on  the  back  of  fragments  of 
larger  preparatory  drawings.  Nevertheless,  many 
probably  remain  to  be  discovered,  and,  since  the 
English  were  his  best  patrons,  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible that  groups  of  Piranesi's  drawings  still 
remain  unlocated  in  English  collections. 

Mr.  Thomas  illustrates  a  number  of  early 
drawings  signed  and  evidently  mounted  by  the 
artist  himself.  Only  one  of  these  is  directly 
related  to  an  etching,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 


that  they  were  prepared  specially  for  collectc 
The  practice  was  common  at  that  date;  Tiep 
is  known   to  have  produced  whole  sket 
books  solely  for  collectors,  and  Mr.  Thonl 
mentions  one  or  two  drawings  which  b\ 
some  sort  of  numeration  not  unlike  those  oci 
sionally  found  on  Tiepolo's  own  drawin 
This  is  not  surprising.  Piranesi  became  so  mu| 
the  most  renowned  Roman  artist  of  his  centil 
that  it  is  often  forgotten  that  he  boasted  hims  J 
Architetto  Veneziano.  Of  all  Piranesi's  maste  l 
Tiepolo  was  by  far  the  most  formative,  and  l|| 
influence  is  apparent  in  Piranesi's  drawing  teql 
nique  throughout  his  life.  For  some  inscrutalll 
reason  the  art  of  etching  suddenly  sprang  irJI 
a  blaze  of  glory  at  Venice  in  the  decade  174 
50,  when  Canaletto  and  Tiepolo  and  the  on! 
slightly  less  brilliant  Marieschi  produced  the 
entire  oeuvrc.  It  was  within  this  short  peridl 
that  Piranesi,  the  fourth  star  in  this  constellatk)! 
of  Venetian  etchers,  worked  in  Tiepolo's  studil! 
That  Canaletto  stimulated  his  approach  to  tin 
picturesque  aspects  of  architectural  composing 
is  probable,  though  there-are  fewer  signs  of  iti 
his  technique  than  Mr.  Thomas  suggests.  Guarcj 
however,  can  hardly  have  been  an  influend 
for  in  the  1740's  the  Guardi  we  know  had  hard) 
an  independent  existence  at  all.  The  parallel 
between  their  styles,  to  which  the  author  dravl 
attention,  are  quite  adventitious  -  or  derived  froi| 
a  source  common  to  both  artists,  perhaps  Marq 
Ricci  or  Marieschi.  But  Tiepolo's  luminous  corri 
bination  of  wash  and  line  appears  constantly  i| 
Piranesi's  drawings  just  as  the  technique  of  hi 
Roman  etchings  recalls  that  of  the  Scherzi  an 
Capricci. 

Mr.  Thomas's  approach  to  his  subject  : 
learned,  thoughtful  and  cautious.  By  relatin 
drawings  wherever  possible  to  individual  etch 
ings  he  is  able  to  establish  a  plausible  system  c 
chronology -though  it  is  tentative,  and  the  dis 
covery  of  further  blocs  of  drawings  like  the  Mor 
gan  series  may  upset  it.  In  one  respect  only  h 
perhaps  errs  on  the  side  of  undue  optimism 
With  such  an  enormous  output,  Piranesi  mus 
have  employed  a  large  studio  of  assistants.  Th< 
practice  was  then  a  common  one,  particularly  a 
Venice.  Indeed,  Legrand  reports  that  'what  re- 
quired more  patience  than  knowledge'  Piranes 
had  designed  by  assistants.  We  know  that  h« 
employed  in  this  capacity  such  men  as  John  Bar- 
bault  (on  whom  a  learned  study  was  publishec 
just  too  late  for  Mr.  Thomas  to  be  able  to  refer 
to  it),  Dolcibene  and  others.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  very  platitudinous  study  from  the  an- 
tique he  illustrates  and  the  similar  drawings  in 
the  Morgan  Collection  and  elsewhere  are  the 
work  of  such  assistants?  And  in  rejecting  the 
opinion  of  Hind  (and  most  subsequent  writers  on 
Piranesi)  that  the  figures  in  the  Paestum  draw- 
ings were  inserted  by  another  hand  than  the 
master's,  he  is  perhaps  giving  less  than  due 
weight  to  this  point,  as  well  as  under-estimating 
such  factors  as  the  inaccessibility  of  Paestum  in 
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^Eighteenth  Century,  with  the  attendant  diffi- 
cil"  of  preparing  detailed  architectural  studies 
Jhe  site,  and  the  fact  that  Piranesi  was  a  dying 
bJ  when  this  series  was  being  prepared. 
I  the  Drawings  of G.B.  Piranesi  fully  maintains 
■I  Standards  set  by  the  excellent  series  of  books 
in  naster  draughtsmen  of  which  it  forms  the 
B  i  volume.  But  the  publishers  mention  no 
B.  essors  on  the  dust-jacket.  It  is  gready  to  be 
b-  ed  that  this  does  not  presage  an  end  to  the 
K  s.  Such  books  will  certainly  prove  com- 
lr  aaDv  rewarding  in  the  long  run  even  if  the 
r  ,-  considerable  succes  d~ estime  they  have  al- 
achieved  may  have  brought  less  mimedi- 
Ipimin  ill  reward  than  other  tar  more  mere- 
Uous  and  ephemeral  art  books  of  recent 
Kl-F.J.B.W. 

IE  GREAT  CENTURIES  OF  PAINT- 
I  SG:  Byzantine  Painting:  By  Andre  Gra- 
ta:: (Geneva:  Skira  (Distributed  by  H. 
twemmer.  London,  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
pominions).  £j  7s.  net) 

PUBLICATION  by  Professor  Grabar  is 
I  always  something  of  an  event.  Hitherto,  his 
fax,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  general 
pk  on  Bvzantine  art  published  in  Paris  in 
Is,  have  been  directed  at  the  advanced  stu- 
At.  but  with  his  present  contribution  to  the 
■a  series,  The  Great  Centuries  of  Painting.  Pro- 
lor  Grabar  turns  once  more  to  the  general 
rplic-a  public,  however,  which  must  be  well- 
pnned,  since  the  author  makes  numerous  ref- 
kces  to  works  of  art  without  illustrating  them 
■  without  directing  the  general  reader  to  alrer- 
■ive  sources  of  illustration.  Indeed,  it  is  per- 
■s  not  out  of  place  to  ask  for  whom  this  book 
lesignedr  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  gen- 
ii public  could  afford  to  buy  the  book,  and  the 
Idem  who  may  wish  to  consult  it  at  a  library 
puld  have  progressed  in  his  studies  from  the 
lechumen  phase,  since  the  presentation  of  the 
lour-plates  precludes  any  notation  of  scale, 
p  the  presentation  of  the  author's  views  pre- 
pposes  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
ns  which  exercise  the  historians  of  mediaeval 
I.  But  an  advanced  student  will  demand  the 
lassing  of  greater  detail  and  a  more  developed 
[cession  of  the  problems. 
Nevertheless,  the  introductory  essays  are 
ritten  with  a  grasp  of  the  problems  involved 
d  a  breadth  of  view  which  are  masterly;  their 
blication  could  not  be  more  opportune.  For 
is  only  within  this  century  that  the  aesthetic 
aits  of  Byzantine  art  have  been  recognized, 
d  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  im- 
Iftance  of  that  art  in  the  development  of  West- 
Q  mediaeval  art  has  begun  to  be  assessed.  Only 
►w  are  we  beginning  to  see  that  the  years  of 
tastrophe  were  1054-the  year  of  the  Great 
hism.  1074-the  year  of  the  defeat  of  Manuel 
f  the  Seljuk  Turks  at  Manzikert.  and  1204— the 
ar  of  the  diversion  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  upon 
onstanrinople.  rather  than  1453,  when  the  city 
U  finally  before  the  OsmanlL  Previous  publi- 
tions  on  Byzantine  art  have  tended  to  include 
mass  of  material  which  is  Mediterranean  rather 
an  Byzantine.  Professor  Grabar  excludes 
ghdy,  for  example,  the  fifth-century-  mosaic 


decoradon  in  churches  at  Milan  and  Rome  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  too  much  indebted  to 
purely  local  traditions,  but  perhaps  with  less 
justification  he  dismisses  the  sixth-century 
Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides  in  Vienna  because, 
in  spite  of  its  metropolitan  provenance  and  its 
portrait  of  Julia  Anicia,  the  vignettes  are  merely 
replicas  of  Hellenistic  illustrations  prior  to  the 
founding  of  Constantinople'.  However,  the 
metropolitan  mosaics  of  the  Tenth,  Eleventh, 
and  Twelfth  Centuries  and  the  superb  Palaeo- 
logue  series  from  the  Chora  are  well  repre- 
sented: of  those  cycles  of  decoration  existing 
outside  the  capital,  the  author  has  chosen  for  the 
most  part  examples  which  with  reason  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  established  under  the  in- 
fluence or  direction  of  metropolitan  artists 
though,  on  this  score,  it  is  surprising  to  note 
that  the  mosaics  in  the  Martorana  at  Palermo 
have  been  omitted.  Previous  publications  have 


frequendy  come  to  grief  in  the  shoals  of  chron- 
ology (a  study  of  the  literature  on  the  Joshua 
Roll  or  on  the  frescoes  of  Castelseprio  shows 
only  too  clearly  how  tenuous  is  our  hold  on 
early  mediaeval  stylistic  methodology  -  and 
even  Professor  Grabar  appears  to  accept  the 
fifth-century"  dating  for  the  World  Chronicle 
in  Moscow)  or  through  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  role  played  by  Islam  in  the  formation 
of  the  Byzantine  interpretation  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  heritage.  But  Professor  Grabar  is  aware 
of  all  the  problems,  and  his  assessment  com- 
bines at  once  acute  perception,  caution  in  ap- 
proach and  brilliance  in  summary. 

The  commentary  on  the  individual  works  of 
art  is  not  always  so  satisfactory.  The  objects  re- 
quire a  much  more  detailed  approach  and  less 
fluidity  of  description -the  section  on  icons, 
which  comprises  metalwork.  enamels,  portable 
mosaics  and  paintings  on  wood  is  particularly 


Alexios  :  Xllth-century  detail  :  Mosaic  in  South  Gallery.  St.  Sophia.  Constantinople  : 
Reduced  from  'The  Great  Centuries  of  Painting'  :  (Skira.  Geneva  :  Zwemmer.  London  1 
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inadequate.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that 
the  amount  of  detail  required  to  support  the 
somewhat  nebulous  commentary  would  have 
extended  the  volume  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
series  within  which  it  figures  with  such  distinc- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  book  is  the 
lavish  series  of  colour-plates,  and  these  have  been 
widely  praised  for  their  quality.  To  this  re- 
viewer, however,  all  the  colours  seem  too  vivid ; 
the  reds  are  too  red,  the  greens  too  green  and  so 
on.  This  exaggeration  of  key,  combined  with  a 
high  gloss,  can  suggest  only  an  approximation 
to  the  works  of  art  themselves,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly unsatisfactory  with  reference  to  the  mosaics 
since  the  coruscation  of  the  tesserae  produces  an 
effect  far  removed  from  the  varnished  flat  sur- 
face of  the  plates,  and  the  colour  key  is  not  static. 
The  replicas  of  Serbian  wall-paintings  recently 
on  exhibition  at  the  Tate  Gallery  presented  a 
lower  force  of  colour  than  these  plates.  More- 
over, with  reference  to  the  manuscripts,  my 
memories  of  the  Codex  Rossanensis  are  very 
different  from  the  colour  statements  on  pages 
162-3,  and  I  must  confess  to  feelings  of  shock  on 
seeing  the  reproductions  of  the  Rabula  Gospels, 
the  Paris  Psalter  and  the  Joshua  Roll.  The  map  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  showing  the  journeys 
of  the  photographers  who  undertook  the  collec- 
tion of  material  for  the  plates  is  surely  of  interest 
only  to  the  publishers  and  the  photographers 
concerned. -J.  B. 

THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  1754- 
1954:  By  Derek  Hudson  and  Kenneth  W 
Luckhurst:  (London:  John  Murray.  30s.  net)' 

IN  a  world  of  violent  and  perilous  change  it  is 
all  the  more  pleasant  to  think  of  a  society 
that  remains  true  to  a  fundamental  and  tradi- 
tional idealism,  without  which  true  progress  is 
impossible.  The  bi-centenary  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  reminds  us  of  the  permanence  of 
an  organization  that  has  probably  done  more  to 
benefit  people  generally  than  all  the  political 
dogmatism  that  has  occurred  since  the  time  of 
George  III.  The  fact  is  that  the  R.S.A.  has  never 
had  any  'axe  to  grind '  other  than  to  try  to  in- 
crease the  well-being  of  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity by  encouraging  the  use  of  the  human 
brain  to  develop  the  world's  natural  resources, 
industries  and  arts. 

Like  many  great  movements,  the  Society  be- 
gan in  a  modest  way.  It  was  originally  the  idea 
of  William  Shipley  (1714-1803),  an  obscure 
drawing-master  of  Northampton.  It  was  simpli- 
city itself.  One  merely  had  to  give  premiums  for 
'the  promoting  of  improvements  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences'.  Such  was  the  gist  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Society  at  Rawthmell's  Coffee 
House,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on 
22nd  March,  1754;  and  among  others  present 
were  Lord  Folkestone  and  Lord  Romney,  two 
typically  enlightened  and  public-spirited  men 
whoso  wealth  and  influence  were  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  early  years  of  the  Society. 

It  is  notable  that  two  products  essential  to  the 
art  of  painting -cobalt  and  madder-were  among 
the  Society's  deliberations  at  that  momentous 
first  meeting.  Every  artist  knows  how  essential 


they  are  to  his  profession,  but  it  was  their  indus- 
trial value  that  was  under  review  at  that  time. 
Since  these  raw  materials  had  to  be  imported  at 
great  cost,  it  was  hoped  that  the  offer  of  two 
money  prizes  to  the  value  of  £30  each  would 
result  in  their  being  found  in  England.  Two 
prizes  of  -£  1 5  each  were  also  offered  for  the  best 
drawings  by  children  under  fourteen  and  be- 
tween fourteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age 
respectively.  Thus,  from  the  beginning,  art  and 
industry  were  allied  and  this  alliance  has  been 
continued  ever  since. 

Obviously  the  Society's  objective  kindled  the 
imagination  of  the  progressive  eighteenth-cen- 
tury mind;  for  within  a  few  years  it  had  a  mem- 
bership of  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  paying  a  minimum  subscription  of 
£2  2S.  annually,  or  more  if  members  could 
afford  it.  By  1763  its  revenue  amounted  to 
£4,614,  and  during  the  years  1755-63  it  had 
distributed  the  sum  of  £12,294  m  money  prizes, 
medals,  a  special  grant  for  a  system  of  land 
carriage  for  fish,  and  costs  of  the  Society's 
annual  art  exhibition. 

Contemplating  the  names  of  some  of  its 
original  members  we  can  understand  why  the 
Society  of  Arts  was  so  successful,  because  taking 
them  all  in  all  they  represent  the  genius  of  the 
nation  at  a  moment  of  profound  intellectual 
activity  and  inquiry.  In  addition  to  celebrated 
statesmen,  churchmen  and  businessmen,  we 
find  Dr.  Johnson,  Edward  Gibbon,  Goldsmith, 
Sterne,  Reynolds,  Richard  Wilson,  Allan  Ram- 
say, the  Adam  brothers,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  to  give  but  a  few  of  the 
famous  men  whose  names  were  then,  as  they 
still  are,  household  words.  It  was  their  collective 
inspiring  force  that  stimulated  the  idea  of  pro- 
gress in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  colonies  and 
foreign  lands  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Society 
became,  as  it  were,  the  clearing-house  of  nearly 
every  kind  of  thought  and  invention  conducive 
to  evolutionary  theory  and  practice. 

Art  and  science  went  hand  in  hand.  Nor  is  it 
generally  known  that  by  lending  its  Great 
Room  for  an  exhibition  of  pictures  in  1760,  the 
Society  initiated,  at  least,  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  for  the  exhibition  attracted 
such  public  interest  that  an  academy  could  no 
longer  be  delayed.  Only  since  the  centenary  of 
the  1 85 1  Exhibition  have  the  public  become 
aware  that  this  successful  venture,  contributing 
in  great  measure  to  British  industrial  prosperity 
for  generations,  was  sponsored  by  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

In  agriculture,  forestry,  textiles,  machinery, 
chemicals,  scientific  knowledge,  architecture, 
and,  not  least,  the  betterment  of  the  poor,  the 
Society  of  Arts  has  always  been  in  the  vanguard 
of  progress.  Where  it  could  improve  it  im- 
proved; where  it  could  preserve,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  lovely  old  village  of  West  Wycombe,  it 
has  preserved.  The  secret  of  its  success  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  fact  that  it  links  the  best  of  the  past 
with  the  best  of  the  present  and  the  future.  In  a 
short  review  it  is  not  possible  to  do  justice  to  the 
innumerable  benefits  that  the  Society  has  con- 
ferred on  mankind.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  en- 
shrines the  ideals  of  an  essentially  British  way  of 
thought  and  life.  Mr.  Derek  Hudson  and  Mr. 


Kenneth  Luckhurst  tell  us  all  about  it  in  tHl 
admirably  written  book.  It  is  a  great  storvjl 
full  of  human  as  it  is  of  art  and  scient  I! 

interest. -A.  B. 

BIBLIOTHECA    GASTRONOMICA:  I 

Catalogue  of  Books  and  Documents  on  QJ 
tronomy:  Compiled  and  Annotated  with  I 
Introduction  by  Andre  L.  Simon:  (Londql 
Wine  and  Food  Society.  £4  4s.  net) 

THIS  is  the  Catalogue  of  a  private  Coll j I  I 
tion  of  Books  on  all  aspects  of  the  art 
good  living.  It  is  the  most  important  collecti II 
in  existence  on  this  particular  subject,  as  wellj 
may  be  since  it  took  just  over  fifty  years  to  I 
assembled  by  the  President  of  the  Wine  a| 
Food  Society,  whose  love  of  fine  books  is  eqill 
to  his  love  of  fine  wine.  The  period  coverecuH 
just  over  four  hundred  years,  from  the  Gutaffl 
berg  Bible  to  Mrs.  Beeton's  first  edition  (186  Dj 
The  most  revealing  feature  of  this  remarkaB  j 
Catalogue  is  the  almost  universal  recognition  I 
gastronomy  in  olden  times,  denounced  by  son!  I 
and  praised  by  others,  in  books  written  primar:! 
ily  as  religious,  philosophical,  medical,  politic!  j 
or  scientific  books,  as  distinct  from  those  whijU 
were  technical  or  professional,  giving  preceplj 
for  the  growing  of  crops,  raising  cattle,  makinl 
wine  and  all  manner  of  other  beverages.  TheB 
are  also  recipes  for  cooking,  dressing  and  servirl 
all  kinds  of  fish,  flesh  and  the  rest.  This  Catll 
logue  is  a  crown  quarto,  printed  at  the  CurwaH 
Press  on  fine  rag  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  in  all 
edition  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  numbere||l 
copies. -E.C. 

HANDBOOK  OF  ENGLISH  COSTUm| 
IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY:  h| 

C.  Willett  and  Phillis  Cunnington:  Wio|l 
Illustrations  by  Barbara  Phillipson:  (London!! 
Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  30s.  net) 

BOOKS  on  costume  continue  to  pour  frorj 
the  press.    Some  of  them   are  valuably 
some  less  valuable,  but  there  can  be  no  doubll 
into  which  category  fall  the  writings  of  'TbjH 
Cunningtons'.  More  than  a  generation  ago  Djjj 
Willett  Cunnington,  in  the  intervals  of  the  la.fi ■  J 
of  a  busy  medical  practitioner,  began  to  collec)  1 
actual  dresses,  and  he  and  his  wife  (also  a  medic:  1 
practitioner)  lived  with  these  garments,  exj 
amined  them,  analysed  them,  learned  them  b 
heart.  When  the  collection  was  finally  disposeo 
of  (it  is  now  exhibited  at  Piatt  Hall,  Manchester] 
it  comprised  about  a  thousand  dresses  and  several 
thousand  accessories. 

The  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  presented! 
to  the  public  in  a  series  of  masterly  volumes.  0 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  EnglisH 
Women's  Clothing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ant 
English  Women  s  Clothing  in  the  Present  Century  \ 
These  are  recognized  classics  of  costume  history 
and  quite  indispensable.  The  indefatigable  Cuiii 
ningtons  have  now  produced  a  Handbook  ojl 
English  Costume  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  which  | 
puts  scholars,  and  all  who  have  any  interest  ill ; 
the  subject,  even  more  deeply  in  their  debt. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  volume  men's 
clothing  is  included,  and  this  is  logical  enough; 
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;  ferrule  dress  had  not  yet  began  that  cuiious 
»ress  of  tosaKzanon  which  is  so  marked  in  the 
BflmdRd  and  fifty  years.  The  erotic  principle 
LJch  is  the  basis  of  Fashion  had  not  yet  begun 
tcpanifes:  :tse"_f  orfv  ir.  f smile  irr.r; 
r  fc  the  present  volume,  theory  is.  however, 
raxed  to  a  minimum-  Dr.  Wiliest  Cuniiington 
ahcady  given  us  his  view-  of  the  mechanism 
in  such  lively  volumes  as  Why 
Wear  Clothes.  The  present  method  is 
and  factual  Every  term  is  carefuuv 
,  with  contemporary  references.  For  lack 
many  of  the  older  books  on  'nunim-  are 
incomprehensible  to  the  modern  student. 

not  only  quote  (from  William 
s  Description  of  England,  1587),  'the 
worn  Colley-Westonward.  and  the 
French  breeches  make  a  comely  vesture 
t.  except  it  were  a  dog  in  doublet,  you  shall 
r  see  any  so  disguised  as  one  of  my  country- 
it  of  England',  but  explain  exactly  what  a 
mfibon  was  and  how  it  was  worn.  And  they 
lc  ns  a  picture  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  show 
[cfjhr  what  they  mean. 

[be  iHustri-or-i    re  Zi—zzi''-  ;.i:.v  rrcrr. 

gpnl  paintings.  This  practice  is  sometimes 
tidy  cnr.r_zei  n  leiiir.c  : ;  ill  &zz\z-.  :"  i;;::  r- 
and  inadequacies.  But  the  Cunmngtons 
C't::~.  zzrrzr.T.t  ir.  r:i:~:::c  zz e  • . "  . . .  •  : 
artist  Miss  Barbara  Philripvon)  who  serves 
ir  puipoaes  admirably.  In  fact,  it  would  have 
impossible  to  do  what  they  were  trying  to 
in  ar.v  cz-.tr  . 

[be  book  is  in  handy  form,  pleasantry  pro- 
ved, well  indexed,  and  fiimklnnl  with  a  com- 
:  fist  of  the  sources  from  which  the  numer- 
iDuscranons  are  taken.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
w  k  could  have  been  better  done.-I.L. 

ETRO  AXNIGONT:  ".V:th  an  Introduction 
wrj  <Tiarlf<  Richard  Cammell:  (London :  B.T. 
batstbrd  Ltd.  £3  3s.  net) 

IT  is  in  itself  a  "—ImimtMn  of  our  age  that  so 
Isuperr  ir.  irrlst  as  Pierro  Annigoni  should 
pvoke  nr.-:i.  :'r. iT.tr  ::  :r.e  >j_~.iiv 
ir.es  iT.'-tz  :r.  zzt  it  ::  •-.  zzt  zzt-n.  Tziz  z.zt 
pater  stands  bead  and  shoulders  above  bis  con- 
mporaries  was  obvious  from  a  glance  at  his 
hibsnon  last  April  at  the  Wildensrein  Galleries 
Lccdrr.  ? ;r  the  -.r.;;  to  irrliui  zzrz  v. z.  :  ~.t- 
tartedry  would  be  to  reverse  their  policy  of 
tistr.  z  zzt  -■■  ■■:  it.  z.-.iz  'r.n  .'■  .—  : .  i  :  . 
■nan  race.  You  cannot  have  Picasso,  etc,  and 
LngonL  Critical  titde-tatde  has  firtle  to  do 
ith  fir.?  izz  iz.z  Z'tzzzzziT.iz.z  -zzzzizztm . 
Mr.  C'~  --"ft  (Zizzzzzzt'l  T-  zh  Irirred  Ir.tr  odue- 
n  makes  the  point  abundantly  dear.  It  is  no 
mbt  disirrctr.trr.g  to  rite  izrzz~.-i.tzi  zz  tits 
rhrrve  zz.zTT.i  zz  zizzizz  ;;  _rr.ils  iz.z  tt- 
mnrwr  of  the  B.B.C.  that  Annigoni's  genius 
so  sough:  ifter  ir.  h_r  zz:  iz.z  Arriertoi 
Wt  he  cannot  find  time  to  undertake  all  the 
'nrmss : :  r_:  z.  reeer-  fi.  iz.  C  .z  .•'.zi'-tz 

as  in  tie  sorr.e  ;i:r;:r/.  Strof.ee  ::  :c  5iy  zzziz 
ere  is  no  other  artist  Irving  who  can  paint  and 
aw-  in  the  great  tradition  as  well  as  he  can,  and 
is  is  also  the  ortru-or.  zz  —  -~y  iisttrig-olshei 
dsb  who  izt  zztz.tzzzs  tz.zzzzz.  zz  ::::rutr  t. 
i  work  the  touch  of  surre~e  rrtisterv.  I  rerrt- 


mend  \Ir.  Cammell  s  Introduction  as  a  rebel' 
from  the  "contemporary  idiom* :  or  is  it  'idiocy" ; 
The  series  of  pictures,  beautifully  reproduced, 
makes  a  very  worthy  book.  -A.  B. 

ENGLISH  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS.  1600 
to  1900:  By  Percy  Muir:  (London:  Batsford. 
195a-  42s.  net) 


P 


ts  .'.Titter. 
CTir.-.v  ::: 


5Sfi»tCr..  1  ZT.-'T.i  ziliZT.CZ.  ZZ.'-'ti 

nulus  needed  to  compile  a  bibb— 
is,  Mr.  Muir,  writing  elsewhere, 
aed  account  of  three  centuries  of 
1  for  the  emeiiainnnent  of  children 
r.te  txizTT.z  izir.zirzi  ::  z.'z'z:- 
L  and  with  a  collector's  infectious 


"Anne  Shelton"  :  An  early-XVIth-c.  win- 
dow at  Sheltcn.  Norfolk  :  Reduced  from 
"English  Stained  and  Painted  Glass' :  O.L'.P. 


Dr.  Woe 


as  Dr. 


ENGLISH  STAINED  AND  PAINTED 
GLASS:  By  Christopher  Woodfbrde:  (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon  Press.  Illustrated.  30s.  net) 


T 


nations  are  worthy  of  the  rext.-F.G-R. 

SIR    THO.\L\S    LAWRENCE:  ] 

Master  Painters):  Bv  Kenneth  Garfick 


A 


'LACE  must 


Liv.  - 


_  i  :  
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English  artists  have  been  gifted  with  such  brilli- 
ant natural  endowments.  His  career  was,  to  out- 
ward appearance,  one  of  almost  uninterrupted 
success  from  his  earliest  days  as  a  child  prodigy 
in  his  father's  inn  at  Devizes  to  his  funeral  at  St. 
Paul's,  when  the  pall  was  borne  by  peers,  Cab- 
inet Ministers  and  Members  of  Parliament.  Yet 
behind  the  glitter  of  his  life,  as  of  his  portraits, 
weaknesses  wxre  all  too  apparent.  On  his  own 
admission  he  failed  in  his  highest  aim-to 
become  a  great  historical  painter.  With  that 
uncritical  affection  which  parents  usually  bestow 
on  their  defective  children,  he  considered  Satan 
Summoning  his  Legions  as  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment. 'A  damned  thing  certainly,  but  not  the 
devil'  was  Fuseli's  comment,  and  to-day  it  serves 
only  to  make  us  grateful  that  he  did  not  find 
patronage  for  his  projected  Building  of  the  Par- 
thenon and  The  Granting  of  Magna  Charta.  But 
even  in  his  portraits,  brilliant  as  they  are,  he 
never  quite  attained  to  the  highest  rank;  as 
George  IV  said  to  Croker : '  He  is  a  great  deal  too 
spotty  and  fond  of  colours  in  ladies'  draperies.' 

The  reasons  for  this  failure  to  live  up  to  his 
brilliant  beginnings  are  admirably  set  out  in  Mr. 
Garlick's  short  but  penetrating  introductory 
essay.  He  remarks  on  the  'unscholarly  exuber- 
ance of  early  portraits'  and  adds  that  his  percep- 
tion was  limited  'through  lack  of  training  and 
travel'.  Lawrence  never  visited  the  Continent 
until  after  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  election  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Thus,  in  spite  of  his  remarkable  con- 
noisseurship,  especially  in  the  matter  of  Old 
Master  drawings,  he  never  achieved  that  easy 
acquaintance  with  the  great  Italian  masters 
which  informs  and  strengthens  all  Reynolds's 
work.  And  his  constant  delay  in  finishing  work 
begun -Crabbe  Robinson  records  that  the  por- 
trait of  the  Pattison  boys  took  six  years  to  com- 
plete-inevitably increased  the  artificiality  of  his 
portraits.  The  strain  of  the  early  achievement  of 
celebrity,  with  its  accompanying  burden  of 
over-work,  his  constant  debts,  a  highly  emo- 
tional temperament  and  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mands of  social  success,  did  the  rest  and  effec- 
tively prevented  him  from  attaining  to  quite  the 
first  rank  as  a  portrait  painter. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  publishers  have 
seen  fit  to  restrict  the  length  of  this  book  very 
considerably  as  compared  with  others  in  the 
series.  Mr.  Garlick  has  been  allowed  only  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  illustrations  as  against 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  in  Professor 
Waterhouse's  recently  reprinted  Reynolds,  and 
ninety-two  pages  of  text  as  against  over  three 
hundred  allowed  to  Mr.W.G.  Constable  less 
than  a  year  ago  for  his  Wilson.  This  is  a  pity,  for 
the  all-too-brief  text  is  compact  with  learning 
intelligently  displayed,  and  is  admirably  planned ; 
indeed,  in  this  respect  each  volume  of  the  series 
has  been  an  advance  on  its  predecessors.  The  in- 
evitable restriction  of  catalogue  entries  to  the 
briefest,  with  the  consequent  limitation  of  in- 
formation about  the  pedigrees  of  paintings,  is 
especially  irritating  in  the  case  of  Lawrence, 
many  of  whose  works  have  been  unhappily  re- 
baptized  by  dealers  and  owners.  It  would,  for 
example,  have  been  interesting  to  know  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  history  of  the  large  fe- 


male portrait  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland 
(Plate  57)  to  suggest  that  it  really  represents  Lady 
Elizabeth  Foster.  All  iconographical  considera- 
tions seem  against  it.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Garlick  for  assigning  some  of 
his  exiguous  space  to  printing,  for  the  first  time, 
Lawrence's  own  list  of  his  paintings  drawn  up 
for  his  financial  adviser,  Thomas  Coutts,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
as  well  as  his  executor's  carefully  prepared  list  of 
the  paintings  found  in  Lawrence's  studio  at  his 
death.  Many  of  these  were  later  completed  by 
his  assistants,  and  the  list  is  especially  valuable  in 
view  of  the  number  of  works  for  which  this 
status  has  been  claimed  from  time  to  time.  The 
problem  of  assistants'  work  is  a  very  real  one  in 
the  case  of  Lawrence,  but  with  such  limited 
space  at  his  disposal  it  is  natural  that  Mr.  Garlick 
should  barely  touch  on  it.  We  must  hope  that 
some  learned  periodical  will  allow  him  adequate 
space  to  develop  his  views  on  this  question  at 
length,  for  the  quality  of  this  book,  which  all 
students  of  British  painting  will  certainly  need 
to  possess,  suggests  that  they  would  be  both  in- 
teresting and  informative. -F.J.  B.W. 

A  HISTORY  OF  DOLLS'  HOUSES:  By 

Flora  Gill  Jacobs:  (London:  Cassell,  1954. 
32s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  interesting  book  has  a  sub-title  -Four 
Centuries  of  the  Domestic  World  in  Miniature  - 
and  indeed  its  three  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
reflect  this  statement  very  accurately.  It  is  said 
that  review's  should  be  written  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  reader  may  not  yet  possess  the  book  in 
question.  Dare  we  present  a  miniature  com- 
pression? 

The  lineage  of  dolls'  houses  reaches  back  to 
ancient  Egypt,  although  it  was  not  until  1558 
that  we  have  the  first  recorded  commission 
for  the  daughter  of  Albrecht  V.  Dolls'  houses 
from  many  countries  are  reviewed  by  Mrs. 
Jacobs- Dutch,  German,  French, -  Swedish, 
Japanese,  American  and  English  among  them. 
Among  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  well- 
chosen,  well-produced  half-tone  illustrations  is 
much  that  tells  its  own  story :  from  the  architect- 
designed  elegance  of  the  fine  eighteenth-century 
example  at  Uppark  to  the  chromium  American 
kitchen,  as  far  removed  from  Palladianism  as 
Strawberry  Hill  Gothick. 

Mrs.  Jacobs  might  well  have  gathered  the 
many  references  to  periodicals  she  makes  in  the 
text  into  unobtrusive  footnotes.  This  is  mere 
personal  opinion,  however,  and  is  not  intended 
to  detract  from  a  useful,  attractively  produced 
book.  It  should  appeal  to  many  besides  those 
who  own  and  collect  dolls'  houses.  There  is  a 
bibliography  and  an  adequate  index. -G.W.  B . 

MING  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN: 

By  Soame  Jenyns:  (London:  Faber  8c  Faber 
Ltd.  42s.  net) 

IT  is  not  always  realized  that  serious  study  of 
the  ceramic  art  of  China  is,  in  the  countries 
of  the  West  at  any  rate,  little  more  than  fifty 
years  old.  Only  fifteen  years  before  R.  L.  Hob- 
son  commenced  work  on  his  Chinese  Pottery  and 


Porcelain,  the  writer  on  'Pottery'  in  the  Ency II! 
pcedia  Britannica  remarked  that  the  only  trJI 
worthy  native  work  on  the  development  I 
Chinese  porcelain  was  the  T'ao  Lu,  a  will 
translated  into  French  some  years  earlier  I 
Stanislaus  Julien.  The  same  writer  tells  us  tha  I 
that  date  (1886):  'Probably  few  specimens  ! 
Chinese  porcelain  known  in  Europe  are  ear  W 
in  date  than  K'ang-he'  (1661-1722).  Little  I 
deed  was  known  about  the  Ming  wares  at  till 
time. 

The  pioneer  work  of  Bushell  at  the  beg)  | 
ning  of  the  century,  and  a  little  later  that  I 
Hobson,  brought  to  light  inter  alia  a  vast  ful 
of  fresh  information  on  the  history  and  J| 
velopment  of  the  work  of  the  Ming  pottal 
knowledge  of  their  wares,  especially  those  p|| 
duced  in  the  Imperial  factories,  was  considerall 
advanced  in  Hobson's  Wares  of  the  Ming  d\\ 
asty:  and  now  students  are  glad  to  welcojl 
a  coherent,  well-documented  and  up-to-d  | 
statement  of  the  Ming  case  from  the  pen  of  N\ 
Soame  Jenyns. 

It  is  indeed  a  'Ming  case';  for  all  along  it  ill 
needed  the  advocacy  and  scholarly  investigati  I 
of  the  best-equipped  students  to  establish  ti| 
claim  of  the  Ming  potters  to  produce  the  vol 
beautiful  works  of  ceramic  art  which  we  nd| 
know  to  have  come  from  their  hands.  And  m 
Jenyns  is  an  admirable  advocate  in  their  cairn 
though  it  must  be  said,  and  this  to  his  cred  1 
that  he  recognizes  the  strict  limits  by  which  fit 
conditioned  in  the  available  sources  of  first-hail 
knowledge,    especially    that    concerning  tj| 
earlier  types.  This  impels  him  to  confess  at  t 
outset  (page  4) :  'It  would  be  foolish  not  to  a 
mit  that,  for  the  present,  the  chronology  oft 
Ming  ceramics  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteen  i 
Centuries  rests  on  unsatisfactory  foundation 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  satista 
tory  'foundation'  for  assessing  period  is  t 
existence  to-day  of  examples  which,  on  til 
basis  of  historical  evidence,  can  be  proved 
have  been  in  existence  at  a  given  date  some  ce 
turies  ago.  Such  evidence  can  be  found  concer 
ing  porcelains  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  Lit 
but,  up  to  the  present,  we  are  unfortunately  ui 
able  to  produce  similar  proof  for  dating  tl 
earlier  Ming  wares.  The  nearest  approach 
documentary  evidence  of  this  nature  is  in  tl 
famous  pair  of  dated  blue-and-white  vases  | 
the  David  Foundation.  These  bear  a  cyclic 
date-mark  inscribed  at  the  time  of  manufactu 
indicating  that  they  were  made  in  the  year  135J 
and  they  are  accepted  at  their  face  value  by  cvci 
responsible  expert.  Mr.  Jenyns,  taking  these  as* 
starting-point,  is  able  to  assess — one  might  a 
most  say  establish — on  stylistic  grounds  the  d| 
velopment  of  taste  in  the  Fourteenth  Centurj 
and  in  the  result  to  reach  a  number  of  conch 
sions  concerning  the  more  precise  dating  of  di: 
tinct  types.  The  process  is  one  of  engrossini 
interest. 

Where  definite  reign  periods  are  assigned  t 
particular  types  the  reasons  for  these  attnbi 
tions  are,  generally  speaking,  adequately  arguec 
An  exception  is  noticeable  in  the  discussion  o 
the  red  fish  stem-cups.  Here  the  ipse  dixit  of  th 
or  that  authority  seems  to  satisfy  the  author,  an 
it  would  be  just  a  little  more  satisfactory  if  w 
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c  dd  be  told  why.  for  example,  die  date  of  die 
;  <  ipenheim  bowl  (quoted  on  page  54)  "is  more 
ratable."  or  if  at  least  one  cogent  reason  were 
i  en  for  the  statement  (on  page  104)  that  "All 
:  l  s  family' — i.e.  one  of  the  types  decorated  in 
ri  derglaze  red — 'we  should  now  date  to  the 
mteeath  rather  than  the  Sixteenth  Century', 
rhe  illustrations  are  admirably  chosen  with  a 
■w  to  demonstrating  the  features  of  the  large 
netv  of  types  shown.  The  half-tone  pictures 
:  excellent,  the  colour-plates  a  little  uneven  in 
ality. — E.  E.  B. 

)UR    CENTURIES    OF  EUROPEAN 

JEWELLERY:  By  Ernie  Bradford:  (Lon- 
>  [don:  Country  Lite.  1953-  4^S-  net) 

&FTER  having  been  neglected  for  fifty-  years, 
ill  since  rhe  publication  of  Mr.  Clifford 
faith's  pioneer  study  in  1908,  the  subject  cf 
■wdlery  has  suddenly  attracted  a  number  of 
ftfaors.  Of  rhe  three  works  published  in  1953. 
r.  Bradford's  will  probably  be  the  most  popu- 
-.  It  does  not  attempt  to  rival  the  great  learning 
inch  makes  Dr.  Joan  Evans'  new  book  on 
Iwellery  so  important  a  contribution  to  the 
■my  of  the  subject,  but  approaches  the  prob- 
kn  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  collector,  in- 
Irming  him  what  he  may  expect  to  find  and 
i vising  him  what  to  avoid.  Though  a  popular 
pok,  it  is  also  a  sound  one.  and  the  author 
lows  his  subject  from  the  practical,  manu- 
cturing  side  as  well  as  from  the  historical  point 
:ncw.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
e  first  giving  the  history  of  jewellery  from 
e  mid-Sixteenth  Century  until  the  present  day. 
Idle  the  second  examines  in  detail  certain 
crific  aspects  of  the  history  and  technique  of 
weflery.  such  as  gem-cutting  and  the  proper- 
3  of  precious  stones.  This  system  is  not  entirely 
risfactoiy.  since  it  involves  repetition,  and 
me  of  the  subjects  in  the  second  part  are  dea't 
ith  in  too  summary  a  manner.  Occasional] v 
ne  wishes  for  a  keener  sense  of  scholarship  cn 
le  part  of  the  author.  He  refers,  for  instance,  to 
main  pieces  of  jewellery  as  having  been  at 
remen  and  Munich  before  the  Second  World 
far,  but  it  would  not  have  called  for  a  great 
fort  on  his  part  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
ill  on  view  in  the  museums  of  those  cities. 
Mr.  Bradford  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
lodem  jewellery,  and  much  of  the  book,  as 
ell  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  illustrations,  is 
manned  with  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-cen- 
iry  jewellery.  His  illustrations  are  without  ex- 
sption  excellent,  of  uniformly  large  size  and 
icy  include  a  large  number  of  portraits  show- 
lg  the  sitters  wearing  jewellery  of  rhe  various 
periods  covered  by  his  book.  One  error  requires 
orrection.  namely  the  illustration  on  page  36, 
op  right,  which  is  described  as  a  design  by  Hol- 
rdn  'probably  for  a  brooch  to  be  made  in  gold 
md  enamels'.  Actually  this  is  a  design  for  the 
>ack  of  a  mirror,  and  its  function  is  indicated  by 
he  female  figure  looking  into  a  mirror  which 
brms  the  central  feature  of  the  ornament  of  the 
pack.  The  design  does  not  resemble  the  manner 
>f  Hans  Holbein,  but  is  probably  the  work  of 
he  French  engraver,  Erienne  Delaune,  from 
whose  hand  a  number  of  similar  drawings  of 
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mirrors  exist.  The  Virgin  and  Child  pendant  on 
page  38,  described  as  a  rnid-sixteenrh-cen rury 
work,  is  probably  a  Sicilian  copy  dating  from 
about  a  century  later.  In  his  comments  on  col- 
lecting, the  author  very  properly  refers  to  the 
great  quantity  of  Victorian  jewellery  in  exis- 
tence, and  points  out  that  it  offers  an  attractive 
field  for  coUecring.  In  fact,  though  the  quantity 
available  is  far  smaller,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  eighteenth-  and  even  seventeenth-century 
jewellery  of  the  more  modest  kind  can  soil  be 
obtained  in  London,  though  probably  nowhere 
else,  at  a  price  hide  if  anything  in  excess  of  that 
of  nineteenth-century  pieces. — J.  F.  H. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later) 

After  the  Hunt.  William  Harnett  and  Other 
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1.  Benin  bronze  figure,  24^  inches  high,  from  Brigadier  A.H.W.  Lan 
Collection,  bought  by  the  Nigerian  Government  (Sotheby's,  Lond 

2.  Silver-gilt  Monstrance  encrusted  with  precious  stones,  Augsburg 
1710-14  (Lempertz,  Cologne).  3.  Walnut  English  wall-sconce,  c.  1 
(Lempertz,  Cologne).  4.  Louis  XVI  mahogany  commode,  54  incl 
wide,  stamped  G.  Beneman  in  two  places.  Formerly  Baroness  Burt) 
Collection  (Christie's,  London).  5.  The  late-XVIIth-century  Nichql 
Disbrowe  carved  oak  chest,  the  earliest  signed  piece  of  American  furnitil 
known.  Formerly  Lockwood  Collection  (Parke-Bernet,  New  Yor 


^ale-room 


I George  I  silver-gilt  tea  service,  weighing  164  oz.  7  dwt..  engraved  with 
:  Royal  Arms,  made  in  172 1  by  Philip  Rollos,  jnr.  From  the  Lord  Der- 
1  tnt  Collection.  Bought  at  Sotheby's  on  behalf  of  an  English  collector. 

I  'Baigneurs  et  Baigneuses",  by  Cezanne.  Formerly  Ambroise  Vollard 
IbDection  (Parke-Bernet).  8.  Obsidian  model  of  a  Shire  horse  wearing  gold 
I  (idle  and  leading  rein.  5  inches  high.  5  J  inches  long.  One  of  three  model- 
Ifa  by  Carl  Faberge  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Sandringham  in  1907.  From  the 
[luke  of  Gloucester  Collection,  bought  by  an  American  collector  (Chris- 
t's). 9.  English  gold-mounted  bloodstone  box.  mid-XYIIIth-century 
lempertz).  10.  German  copper-gilt  book  clock,  6  inches  high,  4  inches 
ltde,  2f  inches  deep:  movement  by  Hatts  Schnier  of  Speyer.  dated  1583. 
nnnerly  Percy  Webster  Collection  (Sotheby's).  II.  Pen-and-ink  drawing, 
k  inches  by  iyi  inches,  made  by  Albrecht  Diirer  for  Isis  in  Pirkheimer's 
■anuscript  Hiercglyphica  Horapollo.  From  the  H.  S.  Reitlinger  Collection 
lotheby's).  12.  'Nude  Girl",  pastel  by  Auguste  Renoir  (Lempertz).  13.  'A 
immer  Day  in  Dragor,  1893',  by  Viggo  Johansen  (1851-1935),  So  by 
il  cm.  (Kunsthallen,  Copenhagen).  14.  'Portrait  of  Mrs.  Anderson  of 
diyra,  nee  Maiy  Mitchelson'.  by  Raebum,  35  by  27  inches.  From  the 
lis.  M.J.  Maitland  Heriot  Collection  (Christie's). 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


A  NOTABLE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  -  XV 


Renoir  :  'Bathers' :  1884-87 


The  Collection  of 

Carroll  S.  Tyson,  jr,  Philadelphia,  u  s. a] 


BY  JOHN  REWALD 


IF  AND  WHEN  some  day  a  history  of  American  private 
collections  is  written,  its  author  will  have  to  divide  Ins  subject 
into  various  categories.  There  are  collectors  of  adventurous  and 
independent  taste  and  those  who  follow  more  closely  accepted 
values ;  there  are  the  '  historically  minded '  collectors  who  endeav- 
our to  assemble  a  complete  representation  of  whatever  period  or 
art  form  they  are  interested  in,  and  the  '  biased '  collectors  who  do 
not  mind  putting  the  accent  on  a  single  artist  whilst  not  neglect- 
ing his  contemporaries  -  as  did  the  Cone  sisters  in  Baltimore 
with  their  collection  centred  around  Matisse.  And  then  there  is  the 
contrast,  more  often  to  be  found  in  America  than  probably  any- 
where else,  offered  by  the  collector  who  gathers  his  treasures 
with  the  intention  of  leaving  them  to  a  public  institution,  and  the 
one  who  collects  solely  for  his  personal  enjoyment  and  happiness. 
This  does  not  exclude,  of  course,  his  leaving  his  collection  some 
day  to  a  museum. 


The  collection  which  Mr.  Carroll  S.  Tyson  has  brought  to- 
gether in  his  beautiful  house  outside  Philadelphia  over  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years  illustrates  well  some  of  these  categories. 
It  is  a ' biased'  collection,  since  Mr.  Tyson's  fervour  goes  above  all 
to  Cezanne:  and  it  is  definitely  a  'private'  collection,  since  it  con- 
tains exclusively  works  for  which  Mr.  Tyson  felt  an  irresistible 
longing,  works  with  winch  he  wanted  to  live,  on  which  he  can 
daily  feast  his  eyes.  His  paintings  are  primarily  the  frame  of  Ins  life 
-  a  rather  retired  life  at  that -and  as  such  are  not  even  very  well 
known.  In  fact  he  is  fairly  reluctant  to  lend  them  to  exhibitions 
as  every  loan  creates  a  deeply  felt  void.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Ty- 
son is  the  type  of  collector  that  tends  to  become  ever  rarer,  parti- 
cularly in  the  United  States ;  the  man  who  has  an  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  his  paintings,  so  intimate  indeed  that  he  never 
glorifies  himself  through  their  possession,  and  whose  attitude 
towards  his  collection  is  as  much  one  of  humility  as  it  is  of  pride. 


Goya  :  'Portrait  of  Jose  Romero' 
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(Above)  :  Pissarro  :  'Railroad  to  Dieppe'  :  1886 


Manet  :  'The  Boat  to  Folkestone'  :  1869 

Cezanne  :  'St.  Henri  and  The  Bay  of  Marseilles'  :  1882-85 

Cezanne  :  'Mount  St.  Victoire'  :  1906-07 


Camille  Pissarro  :  'Avenue  de  l'Opera'  :  1898 
Cezanne  :  'The  Milestone  in  the  Park  of  Chateau  Noir' 
Cezanne  :  'Still  Life'  :  1875-77 
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Paul  Cezanne  :  'Oranges  on  a  Plate'  :  Watercolour  :  1895-1900 


To  explain  this  attitude  as  well  as  Mr.  Tyson's  taste,  which  is 
wholly  independent  while  by  no  means  adventurous,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  know  that  Mr.  Tyson  is  a  painter  himself.  But  while  his 
own  art  follows  the  Impressionist  tradition  of  a  Monet  and  a 
Sisley  in  its  lyrical  and  vibrant  interpretation  of  nature,  the  paint- 
ings with  which  he  has  surrounded  himself  distinguish  them- 
selves generally  by  greater  rigour  and  less  spontaneity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Monet  and  Sisley  are  represented  by  only  one  can- 
vas each  in  his  collection,  whereas  Cezanne's  numerous  paintings 
dominate  the  house,  as  if  their  example  were  to  counterbalance 
Mr.  Tyson's  own  and  less  formal  inclinations.  The  ardour  with 
which  Cezanne  is  loved  and  admired  here  is  all  the  more  genuine 
since  Mr.  Tyson  has  successfully  avoided  imitating  him  while  at 
the  same  time  deriving  inspiration  and  guidance  from  this  most 
difficult  and  exacting  master  of  modern  times. 

Mr.  Tyson's  own  evolution  as  an  artist  is,  of  course,  closely 
linked  to  the  growth  of  his  collection,  which  was  assembled  quite 
slowly  and  with  the  leisure  of  one  who  prefers  conviction  and 
certitude  to  sudden  enthusiasm.  Since  his  is  not  a  collection  aimed 
to  represent  a  period  or  a  style,  there  never  were  any  'gaps'  that 
had  to  be  filled,  and  each  new  acquisition  was  made  solely  be- 
cause it  promised  added  enjoyment  and  took  its  place  effortlessly 
among  the  old-timers.  Thus  a  standard  of  quality  was  main- 
tained which  provides  the  link  among  all  the  works  assembled. 
That  the  quality  throughout  is  here  such  an  exceptional  one  is 
explained,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  the  trained  eye  of  a  painter 
presided  over  the  choice. 

Mr.  Tyson's  early  and  first  contacts  with  painting  were  pro- 
vided by  Mrs.  Havemeyer,  whose  collection  (now  in  the  Metro- 
politan but  then  still  a  private  one)  he  visited  regularly  and  with 
devotion.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  French  Impression- 
ism, and  certainly  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  no 
better  place  in  America  for  the  study  of  Degas,  Manet,  Renoir, 
Monet,  Cezanne  and  others.  Indeed,  this  pioneering  collection 


infused  in  young  Mr.  Tyson  both  the  desire  to  go  to  France  andtl 
the  urge  to  own  a  group  of  French  paintings  himself. 

When  Mr.  Tyson  went  to  France  in  1898  he  immediately  ac-  I] 
quired  there  an  exquisite  and  sparkling  view  of  the  Avenue  de  \ 
r Opera  by  Pissarro  and  a  colourful  and  sun-drenched  painting  of 
Nympheas  by  Monet,  both  done  that  very  same  year.  And  with  ; 
these  two  purchases  Mr.  Tyson  placed  himself  among  the  very  j 
few  American  collectors  who  bought  Impressionist  paintings 
while  their  authors  were  still  alive.  To  meet  Monet  in  Giverny 
was  then  the  dream  of  every  American  painter  visiting  France  I 
(one  of  them  actually  married  a  stepdaughter  of  the  master), 
and  Mr.  Tyson's  acquaintance  with  the  by  then  famous  Impress-  I 
ionist  doubtless  confirmed  him  in  the  direction  his  own  work  I 
was  taking.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  had  he  not  been  so  young,  I 
inexperienced  and  timid,  Mr.  Tyson  might  also  have  met  Ce-  I 
zanne,  Sisley,  Pissarro,  and  Renoir.  He  did  meet,  however,  Mary  I 
Cassatt,  a  Philadelphian  like  Mr.  Tyson,  who  had  been  such  a  de-  || 
cisive  factor  in  introducing  her  countrymen  to  Impressionism  I 
and  whose  role  as  art  adviser  to  Mrs.  Havemeyer  is  well  known.  I 
A  few  years  later  Mr.  Tyson  was  also  introduced  to  those  other  j 
American  expatriates,  Gertrude  and  Leo  Stein.  But  by  this  time 
his  taste  and  his  work  had  already  taken  such  a  definite  direction 
that  he  resisted  the  temptations  presented  by  their  proteges,  Ma- 
tisse and  Picasso.  Mr.  Tyson  had  discovered  already  his  real  love  | 
and  had  chosen  his  course:  he  was  by  affinity  a  man  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  not  apologetically  so  but  with  a  deep,  inner  con- 
viction. While  a  few  of  his  subsequent  acquisitions  were  to  lead 
into  the  past,  back  to  Poussin,  he  was  never  to  go  beyond  a  glori- 
ous still  life  of  Sunflowers  by  van  Gogh.  Between  these  two  poles 
extends  the  world  of  his  own  emotions -closer  to  Poussin  per- 
haps than  to  van  Gogh -and  he  has  never  felt  either  desire  or  need 
to  leave  it.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art  for  the  last  twenty  years,  he  has  of  course 
followed  closely  the  evolution  of  modern  art.  But  to  satisfy  his 
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3erthe  Morisot  :  'Young  Girl  Seated'  :  1892 


>wn  thirst  tor  beauty  and  greatness  he  has  consistently  returned 
o  the  French  Nineteenth  Century. 

After  that  first  trip  to  Paris  there  followed  a  long  period  ot 
omparative  quiet,  as  tar  as  collecting  was  concerned.  It  was  a 
>eriod  during  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tvson  built  their  magnificent 
lome  surrounded  by  a  peacetul  and  sunny  garden,  and  raised 
heir  children :  a  period  also  during  which  Mr.  Tyson  was  prim- 
trily  concerned  with  his  own  work.  He  made  a  notable  series  ot 
ninute  and  life-size  watercolour  studies  of  birds  which  were 
:ubsequentlv  published  in  a  magnificent  porttolio :  Twenty  Birds 
if  Mountains  and  Islands,  an  outstanding  achievement  ot  its  kind. 
3ut  after  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  there  came  a  time  of 
numerous  and  important  purchases,  starting  with  Manet's  cele- 
orated  masterpiece,  he  bon  Bock,  in  191 8.  and  a  large  and  stately 
composition  bv  Poussin.  Jupiter  and  Calisto,  which  appears  like  a 
majestic  ouverture  to  a  collection  of  French  nineteen th-century 
irt.  This  painting  bv  Poussin  is  significant  also  if  we  remember 
:hat  Cezanne's  aim  had  always  been  ro  're-do  Poussin  iron:  na- 
ture'. To  hang  their  works  side  by  side  (just  like  Claude  Lor- 
rain's  and  Turner's  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London)  seems  to 
provide  a  classical  accent  tor  the  collection  as  a  whole. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Tvson  was  lucky  enough  to  secure  trom 
the  French  painter  Jacques-Emile  Blanche  the  famous  composi- 
tion. Bathers,  by  Renoir  which  its  owner  had  decided  to  sell  only 
to  a  tellow-artist.  When  Mr.  Tvson  told  him  that  this  large  can- 
vas would  hang  in  his  home  opposite  a  work  by  Poussin.  Blanche 
exclaimed:  "Renoir  certainlv  would  have  liked  that!'  and  the 
deal  was  promptlv  concluded,  thus  bringing  to  the  United  States 
one  of  Renoir's  most  important  and  most  ambitious  paintings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  painters 
represented  in  the  Tvson  Collection  "would  have  liked'  the 
companv  thev  are  keeping  in  his  house,  not  only  as  far  as  their 
own  contemporaries  are  concerned,  but  also  regarding  the  three 
old'  masters;  for  besides  Poussin's  composition  there  is  Goya  s 


magniticent  and  subtle  Portrait  of  Jose  Romero  (which  Manet 
would  have  loved)  and  a  delicate  and  admirable  Portrait  of  young 
Edouard  Duval  d'Ogne  by  David.  For  the  Nineteenth  Century 
no  'intruder  has  been  admitted,  and  those  who  consciously 
broke  with  Impressionism,  such  as  Gauguin.  Seurat  or  Lautrec, 
are  not  represented  here.  Ot  Degas,  Mr.  Tyson  owns  only  a 
pastel  portrait  of  the  Singer  Pagans  which,  in  spite  of  its  great  dis- 
tinction, appears  like  a  minor  work  compared  to  the  rest. 

However,  it  does  not  seem  altogether  right  to  say  that  Im- 
pressionism was  the  criterion  for  Mr.  Tyson's  purchases.  While 
he  does  not  own  any  canvas  by  Seurat.  one  of  his  two  paintings 
by  Pissarro.  The  Railroad  to  Dieppe,  is  indeed  a  divisionist  one  and 
represents  in  its  clarity,  its  meticulous  pointilist  execution,  its 
vibrancy  and  its  restrained  lyricism  the  movement  initiated  by 
Seurat.  And  many  ot  the  early  works  by  Gauguin  as  well  as  some 
ot  his  later  still  lifes  so  strongly  influenced  by  Cezanne  might  well 
have  been  integrated  into  Mr.  Tyson's  collection.  The  truth  is 
that  he  did  not  come  across  any  works  by  Gauguin  or  Seurat  that 
impressed  him  with  such  inescapable  compulsion  as  to  stimulate 
his  possessive  instinct.  For  it  is  true  on  the  other  hand  that  most 
ot  Mr.  Tyson's  paintings  by  Cezanne  and  Renoir  do  not  belong 
to  the  Impressionist  periods  of  these  two  artists,  either.  Though 
this  seems  obvious  as  far  as  Cezanne  is  concerned,  whose  great- 
ness emerged  particularly  after  his  short  Impressionist  phase,  it  is 
even  more  evident  in  Mr.  Tyson's  choice  ot  works  by  Renoir. 
Indeed,  his  large  Bathers,  on  which  the  painter  laboured  for 
several  years  around  1885,  represents  probably  the  tarthest  reach 
of  Renoir's  efforts  to  escape  Impressionism  and  to  re-establish  a 
link  with  the  Eighteenth  Century.  His  search  for  a  perfect  solu- 
tion ot  linear  harmony,  simplification,  smooth  execution,  and 


Manet  :  'Le  Bon  Bock'  :  1873 
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cold  colours  shows  a  radical  break  with  Renoir's  previous  style, 
and  no  single  work  of  his  better  illustrates  this  evolution  than  the 
monumental  Bathers.  (This  canvas  was  extremely  dirty  when  Mr. 
Tyson  purchased  it,  and  framed  so  poorly  that  wide  strips  on  the 
edges  with  important  details  were  completely  hidden;  it  has  since 
been  expertly  restored  to  all  its  splendour.  In  fact  all  the  paintings 
in  the  collection  are  well  cared  for  and  in  superb  condition.) 

The  years  between  1926  and  1929  saw  further  and  massive 
additions  to  the  Tyson  Collection:  three  paintings  by  Cezanne,  a 
monumental  view  of  L'Estaque,  a  dense  and  tightly  knit  Land- 
scape near  Pontoise,  and  a  sparkling  Bouquet  of  Flowers;  also  two 
more  canvases  by  Manet,  a  delightful  and  superbly  brushed  Still 
Life  and  the  vibrant  and  animated  Boat  to  Folkstone ;  a  Young  Girl 
Seated  by  Berthc  Morisot,  a  powerful  and  exquisite  work,  one 
of  the  artist's  finest;  van  Gogh's  Sunflowers,  less  'wild'  in  colour 
and  execution  than  most  of  his  canvases  and  thus,  in  its  quiet 
greatness,  much  closer  to  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  than 
his  paintings  usually  are;  and  lastly  a  beautiful  and  poetical  Bank 
of  a  River  by  Sisley.  Succeeding  years  have  brought  further  en- 
richments, particularly  in  works  by  Cezanne,  among  which  the 
Millstone  in  the  Park  of  Chateau  Noir,  with  its  precise  forms,  shift- 
ing planes,  subtle  colours  and  clear  design,  deserves  special  men- 
tion, as  well  as  the  vibrant,  late  Sainte  Victoire  of  an  almost 
tempestuous  execution,  which  through  its  rich  colour  and 


(Left)  :  Cezanne  :  'Bouquet  of  Flowers'  :  1880  83 
( Above)  :  Van  Gogh  :  'Sunflowers'  :  1888 


forceful  brush-strokes  reminds  one  of  the  fauves\  Mr.  Tyson 
also  owns  one  of  the  few  signed  paintings  by  Cezanne,  a  majesti 
Still  Life  from  the  Chocquet  Collection,  whose  heavy  layers  0 
pigment  and  carefully  modelled  forms  attest  to  the  artist's  pai 
tient  efforts,  so  typical  of  his  work  of  the  middle  'seventies.  On^ 
of  the  latest  additions  to  the  collection  is  a  subtle  and  delicati) 
Renoir  of  1881,  Alfred  Berard  as  a  Hunter,  soft  and  yet  of  a  haunt- 
ing power. 

Thus  the  collection  has  grown  steadily  to  the  point  where  i 
can  boast  to-day  no  fewer  than  eight  oils  by  Cezanne  and  twe 
admirable  watercolours  (Venturi  Nos.  197,  218,  319,  398,  411 
489,  768,  799,  1 133);  five  paintings  by  Renoir;  three  by  Manet 
(Jamot-Wildenstein  Nos.  163,  213,  486);  two  by  Pissarro  (Pis- 
sarro- Venturi  Nos.  694, 1025) ;  one  oil  painting  and  a  fine  and  rare 
watercolour  of  187 1  by  Monet;  one  canvas  each  by  Sisley,  Mori- 
sot  and  van  Gogh  (dc  la  Faille  1939,  No.  469);  and  a  pastel  by 
Degas  (Lemoisne  No.  346).  While  there  exist  larger  collections, 
particularly  in  the  near-by  Barnes  Foundation  (in  his  beginnings 
Dr.  Barnes  frequently  visited  the  Tysons  until  he  adopted  the 
attitude  of  contemptuous  loftiness  which  made  him  famous),, 
there  are  few  that  distinguish  themselves  by  such  unity.  Although 
the  Tyson  Collection  does  not  attempt  to  represent  artistic 
currents  or  the  taste  of  our  time,  it  represents  what  is  much 
scarcer:  the  taste  of  a  man  devoted  to  art. 
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GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER  :  PAINTED  IN 
1951   BY  THE  LATE  SIR  OSWALD  BIRLEY   :   NOW  IN  AMERICA 


The  Connoisseur  in  America 

bv  Helen  Comstock 


■w  Srudy  of  a  Van  Dyck  Family  Group 

)NE  of  the  masterpieces  by  Van  Dyck. 
which  has  not  long  been  in  America  (195 1). 
i  1  group  portrait  of  seven  children  known  as 
I  ■  Bolingbroke  Children,  which  came  here  as  a 
j  ilka  of  the  painting  at  Sal  tram  recorded  since 
19  as  in  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Morley.  The 
•svly  arrived  picture  was  long  in  Vienna  in  the 
Uection  of  Baron  Alfred  de  Rothschild.  E.  P. 
chardson.  director  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
is,  made  a  special  study  of  the  painting  after  it 
tered  the  Institute's  collection :  and  in  Hie  .-irr 
urttrly.  Autumn.  1953.  published  convincing 
isons  for  placing  it  in  the  Flemish  period  of 
in  Dyck,  circa  1634—5,  and  the  subjects  not  the 
ilingbroke  children.  Of  quite  as  much  interest 
:  his  proof  that  the  children  could  not  be  those 
Oliver  St.  John,  first  Earl  of  Bolingbroke.  is 
it  fact  that  he  has  ascertained  the  painting  is  not 
e  replica  of  the  subject  at  Saltram-  but  that 
ry  painting.  It  was  not  known,  in  1900.  when 
and  Cust  published  his  work  on  Van  Dyck. 
at  the  Earl  of  Morley  had  sold  the  painting  in 
75.  At  that  time  Samson  Wertheimer  was  col- 
zting  for  the  Rothschilds  in  Vienna,  and  this 
3ns  to  have  been  the  period  when  the  present 
inting  left  Saltram  for  Vienna,  a  conclusion 
ivanced  by  Professor  E.K.Waterhouse. 
Regarding  the  identification  of  the  subjects, 
r.  Richardson  was  no  doubt  led  to  question  the 
d  inscription,  naming  it  the  Bolingbroke  fam- 
r,  by  the  tact  that  the  costumes  are  Flemish 
ther  than  English.  He  was  able  to  dismiss  the 
olingbroke  association  very  quickly,  since,  al- 
tough  Oliver  St.  John  had  four  sons  and  three 
inghters.  agreeing  with  the  group  portrayed, 
le  oldest  was  a  boy.  Oliver,  born  in  1604.  while 
le  oldest  here  is  a  girl.  Another  discrepancy  is 
tea  in  the  dress,  which  is  of  a  generation  later 
un  the  actual  Bolingbroke  children,  and  shows 
ich  Flemish  (and  un-English)  details  as  slashed 
eeves.  a  sash  at  the  waist  and  the  hair  worn 
ith  bands.  The  tact  that  these  fashions  can  be 
isigned  to  the  i63o"s  gives  striking  support  to 
le  argument  for  assigning  the  painting  to  Van 
►yck's  visit  to  Antwerp  and  Brussels.  1633—5, 
.  hen  he  returned  from  England  to  look  after 
Dine  business  matters  and  remained  to  witness 
he  entry  of  the  Infante  Ferdinand  of  Spain  as 
tegent.  He  came  back  to  England  in  1635.  Dur- 
ig  that  time  he  executed  some  important  port- 
raits,  having,   as   Dr.   Richardson  remarks, 
reater  freedom  of  execution  and  a  rich  im- 
asto.  as  seen  here,  and  quite  different  from  the 
moothly  blended  colour  of  the  English  por- 
raits.  Having  made  a  completely  successful 
laim  for  the  origin  of  the  work,  he  is  faced  with 
n  insurmountable  barrier  in  identifying  the 
lemish  family  represented  or  even  in  explaining 
he  presence  of  the  painting  in  England.  At  Sal- 
ram  it  was  recorded  in  the  18 19  catalogue  as 


being  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Anne  Poulette  (171 1— 
85),  whose  woman's  name  was  given  to  him  at 
baptism  by  Queen  Anne.  He  gave  the  painting 
to  his  nephew.  Lord  Boringdon,  father  of  the 
first  Eari  of  Morley.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  a 
nobleman  collecting  Van  Dycks  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  but  actual  rec- 
ords of  sales  are  difficult  to  trace.  The  painting 
may  have  been  one  brought  to  England  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely.  whose  collection  was  sold  in  London 
in  16S2.  There  was  even  a  family  group  of  seven 
figures  among  them,  but  this  tantalizing  fact  ad- 
vances the  actual  identification  of  the  subjects  no 
further. 

Identification  of  a  Romanesque  Sculpture 

IN  the  newly  arranged  mediaeval  galleries  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  a  limestone  figure 
of  a  king  (Twelfth  Century)  standing  at  the  en- 
trance 01  a  Romanesque  Chapel  has  recendy  re- 
ceived positive  identification,  not  to  say  exonera- 
tion. The  sculpture  has  been  in  the  Museum 
since  1920.  its  origin  unknown :  and  the  costume 
is  so  unusual  that  some  suspicion  was  even  felt 
regarding  it.  The  object  which  refuses  to  be 
classified  and  lacks  documentation  is  apt  to  fare 
badly,  but  fortunately  for  this  work  of  a  great 
period,  its  documentation  has  been  found  in  an 
eighteenth-century  publication. 

Miss  Vera  Ostoia.  Research  Fellow  in  the 
Mediaeval  Department,  has  proved  that  it  came 
from  the  cloister  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Denis, 
where  it  was  recorded  in  the  early  Eighteenth 
Century,  along  with  many  mediaeval  monu- 


ments then  in  place  which  were  scattered  after 
the  Revolution.  It  is  illustrated  in  Bernard  de 
Montfaucon's  Les  ^lotttunens  de  la  ^Lmarchie 
Francoise  (1729),  Volume  I.  Plate  X.  where  it  is 
called  one  of  the  Merovingian  Kings. 

The  figure  stood  at  a  height,  against  a  column. 
The  slender  grace,  the  flat,  sinuous  draperies,  the 
living  quality  of  the  modelling,  yet  the  adapta- 
tion to  constructional  function,  represent  late 
Romanesque  sculpture  in  the  Ile-de-France  at  its 
jrc-i:  period. 

Chinese  Gold  and  Silver  from  the  Kempe 
Collection 

EX  A  M  P  L  E  S  of  Chinese  gold  and  silver  are 
among  the  rarer  objects  in  great  Oriental 
collections  in  America  and  Europe,  although 
most  of  the  larger  museums  possess  a  few  ex- 
amples. For  this  reason  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  finest  extant  collection  of  Chinese  gold  and 
silver,  brought  together  by  a  well-known  collec- 
tor of  Oriental  art.  Dr.  Carl  Kempe  of  Stock- 
holm, is  welcomed  here.  A  collection  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  examples  dating  from 
the  Sixth  Century  B.C.  to  the  Ch'ing  period  is 
now  in  America  on  a  two  years'  tour.  After 
being  shown  in  Pacific  coast  museums,  it  will 
leave  the  de  Young  Museum  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  end  of  August  and  go  to  the  Minn  eapo lis 
Institute  of  Arts,  15th  September  to  15th  No- 
vember, where  it  will  join  the  finest  collection 
of  Chinese  gold  in  an  American  museum, 
brought  together  by  C.T.Loo  and  now  a  part  of 
the  permanent  collections.  At  the  begmning  of 


Limestone  figure  of  a  King,  from  St. 
Denis  :  Xllth  Century  :  Met.  Mus.  of  Art 


December  it  will  go  to  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 

The  use  of  gold  in  China,  where  it  did  not 
exist  in  extensive  deposits,  was  carried  on  under 
conditions  quite  different  from  those  in  the  And- 
ean countries  of  South  America.  Of  Andean  gold 
work  we  have  recently  had  a  splendid  showing, 
in  the  loan  exhibition  of  Andean  art  in  many 
media.  Gold  was  lavishly  used  in  South  America, 
but  the  precious  metals  were  used  with  restraint 
by  the  Chinese,  who  obtained  them  from  the 
west  during  periods  of  expansion  and  trade.  It  is 
significant  that  western  techniques,  forms  and 
ornament  were  then  adopted,  showing  Persian 
and  Indian  influence.  Thus  the  technique  of 
hammering  and  chasing  supplemented,  in  the 
T'ang  period,  the  earlier  casting,  a  technique 
well  understood  from  the  earliest  times  in  the 
use  of  bronze.  Along  with  the  imported  tech- 
niques came  the  adoption  of  western  motifs,  the 
Persian  palmette,  vine  scrolls  and  hunting  scenes, 
while  the  lotus  from  India  became  thoroughly 
acclimated  in  China. 

The  interesting  aspect  of  such  a  collection  is 
the  opportunity  it  offers  to  compare  gold  and 
silver  with  bronzes,  lacquers,  porcelains,  textiles 
and  other  forms  of  Chinese  art.  A  Huai-style 
silver  cup,  said  to  have  come  from  Lo-yang  in 
Honan,  is  reminiscent  of  contemporary  bronze 
forms,  while  another  outstanding  Huai  piece  in 
the  collection,  a  cast  gold  chape,  which  was  at- 
tached to  a  scabbard,  is  reminiscent  of  bronze 
types  in  both  technique  and  design,  with  its  in- 
terlaced dragons,  volutes  and  tiger  heads.  This  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  known  examples  of 
Huai-style  gold. 

Especially  interesting  are  Chinese  tomb  figures 
in  silver  repeating  well-known  T'ang  types.  A 
superb  silver  horse  with  saddle  and  trappings 
has,  in  this  more  obdurate  material,  the  fire  and 
spirit  of  the  figures  modelled  by  the  potter.  The 
long  mane  and  short,  plaited  tail  are  chased, 
while  the  saddle  pad  is  chased  with  rosettes  and 
floral  sprays  and  an  outer  border  of  lilies.  The 
straps,  plaques  and  halter,  and  two  plaques  on 
the  forehead  and  nose,  receive  similar  enrich- 
ment. 

Similar  to  the  three  silver  tomb  figures  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  supposedly 
came  from  a  Sui  tomb  on  the  Mang-shan,  the 
burial  ground  near  Lo-yang,  is  a  standing  figure 
of  a  woman,  wrought  in  beaten  silver,  which 
repeats  a  pottery  type.  Her  long  dress  is  confined 
by  a  knotted  sash,  with  two  ends  hanging  in 
front.  The  hands  are  hidden  beneath  the  gown, 
and  she  wears  a  great  hood-like  cap  which  may 
have  been  representative  of  winter  dress.  In  the 
notes  prepared  by  Dr.  Gyllensvard  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  in  Stockholm,  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  this  piece  contains  its  own  evi- 
dence of  authenticity.  Some  students  have 
doubted  these  figures,  but  on  this,  and  on  the 
figure  of  a  silver  bull  in  the  collection,  there  are 
traces  of  minute  incrustation,  so  minute  as  to  be 
difficult  to  discover,  where  the  sections  that 
form  the  piece  have  been  soldered  together.  It 
is  impossible  that  this  could  have  been  done  by 
a  faker. 

A  half-dozen  examples  of  granular  work  are 
of  extremely  early  date,  and  show  that  Indian 


influence  was  present,  this  technique  ha\J 
been  practised  in  India  as  early  as  300  b.c.| 
shown  by  the  Taxila  finds.  The  earliest  Chu  l 
granular  work  in  the  Kempe  Collection  is  si 
in  a  Han  fragment  showing  a  dragon  in  rdr 
executed  in  a  fine  granulation,  and  in  a  hangl! 
vase  in  beaten  gold  in  miniature  form  of  a  I 
shaped  bronze,  used  as  a  cosmetic  box.  11 
latter,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Eumorfop  I 
los  Collection,  is  richly  decorated  with  w  I 
work  and  granulation,  forming  spaces  originjl 
set  with  coral  and  turquoise,  some  of  wnf 
remain. 

An  early  process  was  the  hammering  of  1 1 
gold  sheets  in  plaques  or  bands  with  dragl 
and  bird  designs  in  repousse  that  were  proba|l 
intended  to  be  mounted  on  wood  to  give  i| 
suggestion  of  solid  gold.  One  example  in  || 
Kempe  Collection  in  the  shape  of  a  curved  ba  I 
with  animals'  heads  at  the  ends  is  said  to  h|] 
come  from  a  tomb  in  western  Chih-li,  along  vul 
five  similar  sheets,  and  it  has  been  suggested  I 
Karlbeck  that  these  were  originally  mounted 
the  obverse  and  reverse  of  three  thin  piecesn 
wood  to  give  this  impression. 

Figures  of  three-dimensional  form  are  seetl 
the  small  animal  figures,  cast  in  gold,  from  I 
Ordos  region  (Han  period).  Here  is  a  reclinil 
ram  in  cast  gold,  formerly  in  the  Eumorfopoql 
Collection,  on  which  the  legs  bent  under  I 
body  adapt  it  to  decorative  use  as  a  terminal  flj 
ture  on  some  object  to  which  it  was  attached  I 
two  pins  on  the  reverse.  There  is  also  a  pair!  I 
crouching  bears  in  repousse  and  openwork,  w  I 
erect  manes  and  curled  tails,  glaring  at  eal 
other  in  position  to  attack,  a  fine  example  I 
conventionalization  and  primitive  vigour.  Th  J 
are  also  of  the  Ordos  style,  as  well  as  four  srnl 
stags  cast  in  gold,  on  which  fine  chasing  brinl 
out  the  form  of  the  well-modelled  heads  a|| 
antlers.  A  gold  buckle  with  pattern  of  birjj 
heads,  a  pair  of  tiger  masks  in  beaten  gold,  an tl 
thin  gold  sheet  decorated  in  relief  with  a  pattflj 
of  deer  and  wheels,  which  symbolize  £Wd/iJ 
Sermon  to  the  Gazelles,  are  also  in  the  Ordl 
group. 

Jewellery  in  the  form  of  hair  ornaments,  ha  I 
pins  and  other  objects  of  personal  adornmd 
appear  early  and  multiply  toward  the  la  I 
periods.  Especially  remarkable  is  a  Sung  h  i 
ornament  in  gold  filigree  showing  a  phoerj 
with  wings  and  tail  spread  and  head  upraise 
The  body  is  built  on  a  framework  of  wire,  t 
wings  and  crest  are  in  filigree,  while  there  a 
thin  bands  of  twisted  wire  that  mark  the  ca 
tours.  The  body  and  head  are  formed  of  thl 
plaited  gold  wire  soldered  together  like  feathet 
and  the  long  wing-feathers  are  in  the  form 
thin  bands.  To  the  seven  tail  feathers  small  fa 
are  soldered.  Parts  of  the  design  have  been  s 
with  pearls,  and  there  is  a  small  tube  at  the  siji 
where  a  flower  was  presumably  fixed.  It  I 
thought  that  this  elaborate  and  resplendent  o| 
ject  was  probably  part  of  a  crown. 

Of  especial  interest  in  relation  to  other  meq 
is  a  T'ang  vase  of  beaten  silver  with  a  globull 
body,  small  neck  and,  on  top,  a  broad,  foui 
lobed  dish,  wider  than  the  body  of  the  vessel 
This  is  a  form  which  is  also  known  in  T'an 
porcelain  in  the  Kempe  Collection,  in  T'ar 
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i-l.s  at  the  Shosoin  at  Nara  in  Japan,  in  stone- 
•  o  from  Chang-sho.  in  Sassanian  glass  at  the 
]  tional  Museum  in  Stockholm,  and  in  Korean 
s  er  of  the  Korai  Dynasty. 

A  Memling  Diptych  Reunited 
r^HE  two  panels  of  a  diptych  by  Memling 
showing  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  a  por- 
t  t  of  a  man  in  prayer  have  recently  been  re- 
i  ted  in  the  collections  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
(  icago  as  the  result  of  the  gift  of  the  portrait 
pel  by  Arthur  Sachs.  The  Madonna  has  long 
1  -n  in  the  Art  Institute  as  part  of  the  collection 
j  en  by  Martin  Ryerson,  who  acquired  the 
]  nting  about  191 3  in  Paris  soon  after  it  was 
c  covered  in  Spain.  The  companion  panel  did 
t  appear  in  the  market  until  nearly  fifteen 
irs  later,  and  was  also  discovered  in  Spain.  It 
s  acquired  by  Mr.  Sachs  in  1927.  The  fact  that 
:y  belonged  together  was  soon  recognized, 
d  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  Mr.  Sachs  has 
'ought  the  panels  together  once  more  through 
s  generous  gift.  There  are  other  panels  by 
emJing  showing  half-length  figures  which  un- 
ubtedly  formed  portions  of  such  small  devo- 
mal  little  altar-pieces,  but  only  one,  painted  in 
87,  showing  the  portrait  of  Martin  van  Nieu- 
?nhoven  in  prayer  on  one  panel,  and  the  Ma- 
>nna  on  the  other,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
the  possession  of  the  Hospitallers  of  Bruges, 
Is  survived  intact.  The  painting  of  Sir  John 
onne  and  his  family,  which  is  in  the  Chats- 
orth  Collection,  and  was  painted  in  1468  when 
r  John  and  his  wife  were  at  the  Court  of  Bur- 
indy,  is  a  triptych. 

j  The  man  in  the  present  subject  is  not  known, 
(ice  the  reverse  does  not  show  his  coat-of- 
Ims  in  the  panel  usually  reserved  for  this  pur- 
pse.  This  is  entirely  blank.  However,  the  facing 
jinel  on  the  reverse  shows  the  figure  of  St.  An- 
tony of  Padua  in  a  niche,  so  that  his  first  name 
lust  have  been  Anthony.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
I  the  Madonna  panel  there  is  a  mirror  on  the 
■all  in  which  the  faces  of  two  children  are  re- 
acted. Since  in  these  diptychs  only  the  subject 
as  shown  at  his  devotions,  with  no  other  mem- 
his  of  the  family,  this  device  has  been  adopted 
'  order  to  bring  the  father's  two  children  into 
ie  painting  indirectly.  The  open  window  in  the 
ickground  is  continued  across  the  two  sections 
"the  diptych,  showing  a  river  landscape  and  the 
Swn  of  Bruges.  At  the  right,  a  vase  of  carna- 
ons  standing  on  a  chest  balances  the  mirror  in 
ie  companion  panel.  The  composition  is 
lbtly  based  on  triangular  relationships,  and 
1  crude  attempt  to  strengthen  the  effect  of  per- 
>ective  may  be  noted.  A  portion  of  the  man's 
eeve  and  the  clasp  of  the  book  are  carried 
own  on  to  the  frame.  Both  frames  are  original, 
ut  only  that  on  the  portrait  has  survived  in 
s  original  state,  while  the  other  frame  has  been 
.'-gilded.  Probably  the  end  of  the  drapery  on 
hich  the  child  sits  was  similarly  painted  on  the 
ame. 

All  of  the  gentleness  and  sweetness,  the  charm 
f  manner,  refinement  of  detail,  of  which  Mem- 
ng  was  capable  are  seen  here.  He  is  an  ex- 
remely  even  painter,  and  if  he  was  not  an  inno- 
ator,  or  inclined  to  experiment,  he  was  able  to 
ise  with  grace  and  skill  what  his  predecessors 


had  worked  out.  Memling  was  an  able  portrait 
painter,  as  his  mamy  portraits  prove :  and  even  in 
such  a  w^ork,  which  was  not  painted  solely  as  a 
portrait,  he  shows  his  excellence  in  this  respect. 
This  bears  comparison  with  the  portraits  of 
Thomas  Portinari  and  his  wife,  Maria  Baron- 
celli,  in  the  Metropolitan,  which  were  painted 
shortly  before  1475.  Like  them,  there  is  in  this 
an  air  of  repose,  of  impassiveness,  but  also  of 
vitality  and  life.  Probably  the  diptych  belongs 
to  the  same  period,  toward  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career;  for  in  his  later  portraits  he  seizes  upon 
expression  more  avidly  and  becomes  master  of 
the  fleeting  expression,  as  in  the  portrait  of  an 
old  man  in  the  Altman  Collection  in  the 
Metropolitan. 

The  First  Imperial  Easter  Egg  by  Faberge 

THE  most  historic  of  the  long  series  of 
jewelled  Easter  eggs  which  Faberge  made 
for  the  Russian  Imperial  family  was  included  in 
the  sale  of  Prince  Farouk's  collection  and  has 
been  brought  to  America  by  the  Hammer  Gal- 
leries. It  was  made  in  1885,  and,  as  expressing 
the  genesis  of  an  idea,  is  much  simpler  than  the 
jewelled  and  enamelled  eggs  on  which  Faberge 
expended  so  much  of  his  genius  in  the  ensuing 
years.  Even  so,  it  is  representative  of  his  extra- 
ordinary talents.  The  exterior  shows  none  of  the 
settings  of  precious  stones,  the  relief  decoration 
in  vari-coloured  gold,  which  distinguish  the 
later  eggs.  But  in  its  simplicity  it  does  suggest 
the  egg  of  blackened  steel,  described  by  Bain- 
bridge  in  his  Peter  Carl  Faberge,  which  wras  pre- 
sented to  the  Empress  in  191 6.  This  was  the  last 
she  was  to  receive,  since  one  made  for  presenta- 
tion in  the  fateful  year  191 7  never  reached  her. 

The  first  of  Faberge's  Imperial  eggs  has  a 
plain  surface  of  platinum.  Opened,  it  reveals  a 
yolk  of  yellow  enamel  on  gold,  within  which  is 
a  beautifully  wrought  gold  and  enamel  chicken 
on  her  nest.  The  chicken  opens  to  reveal  an  Im- 
perial crown  with  jewels  and  ruby  enamel, 
within  which  is  an  emerald  and  diamond  ring. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Bain- 
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bridge,  there  were  probably  fifty-seven  Imperial 
Easter  eggs.  The  present  location  of  some  of 
them  is  not  known,  so  that  the  record  cannot  be 
constructed  from  existing  examples.  It  was  the 
yearly  custom  of  Alexander  III,  inaugurated  by 
this  remarkable  fantasy  of  the  craftsman  whom 
he  made  court  jeweller,  to  make  a  similar  gift  at 
Easter  to  his  wife,  the  Empress  Marie  (Princess 
Dagmar  of  Denmark,  sister  of  Queen  Alexandra 
of  England).  Their  son,  Nicholas  II,  always 
commissioned  two  eggs  each  year,  one  for  the 
Empress  Alexandra,  and  one  for  his  mother. 

The  Easter  eggs  represented  one  special  field 
among  the  productions  of  the  House  of  Faberge, 
and  were  made  for  the  Imperial  family  alone. 
Where  did  he  find  his  inspiration?  It  is  true  that 
he  was  an  originator,  and  a  great  genius,  but  he 
worked  within  a  well-defined  tradition.  The  egg 
which  encloses  a  series  of  successively  smaller 
forms  has  ancient  counterparts.  Could  he  possibly 
have  known  of  such  a  wTork  as  the  Nuremberg  egg 
of  seventeenth-century  origin  which  is  illustrated 
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here?  It  is  a  great  rarity,  but  its  perfection  argues 
that  it  must  have  been  a  recognized  form,  or 
type.  Like  Faberge's  egg,  it  opens  to  disclose  the 
same  surprises,  the  yolk  of  gold,  chicken  and 
crown  set  with  jewels,  and  ring,  the  last  being 
for  an  infant.  The  crown  indicates  a  princely  or 
royal  family,  but  the  identity  of  the  original 
recipient  of  this  costly  trinket  has  been  forgotten. 
The  outside  is  beautifully  painted  with  allegor- 
ical figures  which  bear  out  the  idea  of  a  birthday 
or  baptismal  gift  to  a  child.  Apollo  is  shown 
bestowing  eloquence,  Minerva,  wisdom,  and 
Mercury,  skill.  Below,  are  scenes  from  the  Iliad, 
showing  Achilles  in  his  chariot,  the  aged  Priam, 
and  Hector  and  Andromache  with  Astyanax. 
Each  section  of  this  enamelled  egg  is  constructed 
with  the  kind  of  perfection  that  distinguishes 
Faberge's  work ;  in  the  purity  of  form,  the  per- 
fection of  the  tiny  hinges,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  size  of  each  object  to  its  enclosing  case,  all  is 
constructed  with  supreme  skill.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  such  work  must  have  been  known  to 
Faberge. 

Paris  in  New  York 

THE  second  annual  spring  festival,  Paris  in  New 
York,  which  was  arranged  by  a  committee 
with  Madame  Louis  Jacques  Balsan  as  chairman, 
for  the  benefit  of  three  French- American  organ- 
izations, took  place  last  April.  Nearly  thirty 
galleries  participated,  with  exhibitions  of  furni- 
ture, paintings,  porcelain  and  the  decorative 
arts  in  general,  shown  in  especially  arranged 
interiors. 

At  the  Newhouse  Galleries  there  was  a  group 
of  eighteenth-century  French  paintings  from  the 
private  collection  of  Mr.  Newhouse.  French  & 
Co.  showed  eighteenth-century  salons,  includ- 
ing the  Chopin  Room  which  was  recently  illus- 
trated on  these  pages  of  The  Connoisseur.  Joseph- 
ine Howell  arranged  a  small  sitting-room  with 
signed  pieces  by  Jacob,  Avisse,  and  Canabas,  the 
last  an  unusual  Louis  XV  miniaturist's  table  in 
mahogany,  with  a  minimum  of  metalwork, 
which  was  distinguished  in  its  simplicity.  Elinor 
Merrell  installed  a  completely  equipped  French 


provincial  kitchen,  and  also  showed  her  notable 
collection  of  embroidered  quilts  and  coverlets. 

At  the  gallery  of  Charles  C.  Paterson  there 
was  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  special  in- 
teriors, a  French  drawing-room  overlooking  a 
garden,  designed  by  Valerian  S.  Rybar.  It  was 
dominated  by  a  Louis  XVI  gilt  overmantel 
mirror  which  was  unusual  in  the  scale  of  the 
large  and  simple  leaf  scrolls,  striking  the  note  of 
simplicity  carried  out  in  other  pieces,  such  as  the 
Louis  XV  mahogany  writing-table,  the  marble- 
topped  gncridon,  the  very  unusual  Louis  XV  pro- 
vincial commode  in  mahogany,  a  wood  seldom 
found  in  provincial  work.  There  was  a  Louis 
XVI  inlaid  bonheur  du  jour  of  sophisticated  type, 
and  a  small  Louis  XVI  desserte,  in  which  the 
open  shelves  provided  an  effective  background 
for  a  collection  of  porcelain  and  faience. 

The  Louis  XVI  marble-topped,  painted  con- 
sole in  pale  green  and  white,  illustrated,  is  a 
recent  arrival  in  Mr.  Paterson's  collection.  The 
carved  floral  ornament  is  crisp  and  delicate, 
while  an  unusual  element  is  the  well-carved 
basket  of  flowers  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross 
stretchers.  This  detail  is  executed  with  artistry 
and  realism,  making  it  seem  like  one  of  Tessier's 
flower  prints  in  three  dimensions. 

ZofFany  in  India 

FROM  Zoffany's  six  years  in  India  (1783-9) 
comes  the  charming  conversation  piece  The 
Heatly  Family  Group,  which  now  joins  the  James 
Philip  Gray  Collection  at  the  Springfield  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
The  subjects  are  Suetonius  Grant  Heatly,  a  judge 
in  the  British  East  India  Company's  service,  his 
sister,  Temperance,  and  an  Indian  official.  A  ser- 
vant in  the  background  holds  the  hookah  or 
water  pipe  which  Mr.  Heatly  has  relinquished, 
while  the  Indian  bows  to  him  with  closely 
pressed  hands.  The  details  of  costume  and  setting 
are,  as  usual  with  Zoffany,  excellently  painted. 
Miss  Heatly's  Indian  shawl,  the  open  book  in 
her  hand,  the  brother's  satin  breeches  and  spark- 
ling buckles,  the  rich  turban  of  the  servant,  the 
multitudinous  folds  of  the  garments  of  the 


official,  with  his  tall,  slender  staff  of  office, 
polished  surface  of  the  Hepplewhite  table, 
proclaim  his  unerring  skill. 

Strangely  enough,  these  residents  of  In 
have    connexions    with    America,    since  1 
brother  and  sister  were  the  son  and  daughter 
Andrew  and  Mary  Heatly,  Loyalists  who 
turned  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  Engla 
during  the  Revolution.  However,  Temperai 
Heatly  was  to  go  back  to  America,  since  ^ 
married  Captain  William  Green  and  settled1 
Utica,  New  York.  Another  sister,  Mary,  marrafl 
Captain  James  Tod.  Their  son  was  Colon! 
James  Tod,   the  historian  of  Rajasthan.  hH 
grandson,  Captain  C.D.M.  Blunt  of  Adderbu] 
Manor,  Banbury,  was  the  last  of  the  family  I 
have  the  painting  by  Zoffany  in  his  possessing 
and  it  has  been  acquired  from  the  Blunt  estatJI] 
While  quite  unlike  the  Auriol  family  groul 
which  was  also  painted  in  India,  the  presel 
painting  rivals  it  in  interest.  Where  there  arql 
great  many  figures  in  the  former,  and  the  sceJl 
is  painted  out  of  doors,  this  simpler  arrangeme  l 
in  an  austere  architectural  setting  shows  greatl 
coherence. 

A  Newly  Identified  Work  by 
Daniel  Gardner 

BECAUSE  an  older  generation  was  satisfial 
to  assign  to  a  few  great  names  the  works  c| 
the  lesser  members  of  a  school,  The  Artist 
Children,  illustrated  here,  was  called  a  Reynolcjj 
while  it  was  in  the  Von  Auspitz  Collection  1 
Vienna.  Had  the  painting  come  here  in  tn 
1920's,  this  attribution  would  probably  nq] 
have  been  questioned,  for  it  is  indeed  suggestiv 
of  Reynolds.  The  painting  has  recently  bee 
brought  here  by  the  gallery  of  Hirschl  &  Adlei 
who  have  recognized  it  as  unmistakably  b 
Daniel  Gardner,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Reynold 
It  now  takes  its  place  among  the  many  painting 
of  children  for  which  this  artist  was  well  known 
The  composition  and  colour  are  extremel 
pleasing,  the  little  girl  in  white  and  her  brothe1 
in  puce-coloured  silk  with  red  shoes,  thus  mas' 
ing  the  deeper  tones  at  one  side  of  the  canvas 
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a  i  balancing  these  with  the  ivory  white  that 
c  l.vs  with  a  warmth  the  painters  of  this  period 
k  w  how  to  impart.  The  outdoor  effect  which 
ti!  eighteenth-century  painters  were  learning 
t<  'ive  to  their  portraits  has  been  mastered. 

jlardner,  who  was  born  in  1750,  was  a  pupil 
a  the  Royal  Academy  schools  and  studied 
drctly  with  Reynolds,  whose  favourite  he  was. 
H  early  works  were  sometimes  in  pastel.  In 
ill  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  a  Royal 
/  ldemy  exhibition. 

Gardner  is  a  delightful  painter  in  his  own 
r  it,  and  this  canvas  bears  comparison  with 
Rnney's  Beckford  Children  in  the  Huntington 
(llection,  and  Hoppner's  portrait  of  his  own 
c  Idren  in  the  Widener  Collection.  In  its  un- 
a  ctedness  it  appeals  to  our  taste  to-day  more 
t  n  his  master's  Young  Fortune  Teller  in  the 
I  ntington  Gallery,  a  mannered  costume  piece 
i  *vhich  a  little  girl  essays  to  tell  her  compan- 
y's fortune.  For  all  the  more  accomplished 
r  nting  in  this  subject  by  Reynolds,  it  suffers 
I  comparison  with  his  pupil's  spontaneity. 

Unfamiliar  Gainsboroughs 

nWO  American  Museums  have  recently 

(acquired  works  by  Gainsborough  which 
w  him  in  other  phases  of  his  work  than  'phiz 
iting',  which  he  professed  to  dislike.  His 
'occupation  with  landscape   is  represented 
The  Fallen  Tree,  recently  acquired  by  the 
nneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  a  youthtul  work 
ne  about  1750,  but  later  than  Comard  Wood  in 
National  Gallery.  The  subject  is  in  the  vicin- 
of  his  native  Sudbury  in  Suffolk  and  shows  a 
w  of  a  winding  road  leading  towards  the 
lage  church.  Actually  the  theme  is  the  suc- 
sion  of  areas  of  sun  and   shade   and  an 
erplay  of  light  and  atmosphere  which  is  a 
ry  early  evidence  of  the  painter's  concern  with 
>roblem  which  later  painters  were  to  solve  in 
;  great  nineteenth-century  school  of  Im- 
:ssionism. 


The  Fallen  Tree  is  well  documented,  having 
been  purchased  by  Dr.  Turton,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
in  the  late  Eighteenth  Century.  It  was  later 
bought  by  Sir  Francis  Cook,  and  has  formed 
part  of  the  great  Cook  Collection  at  Richmond 
until  its  acquisition  by  the  Institute. 

The  Mushroom  Girl,  which  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  is  a  large 
canvas  (89  in.  by  585  in.)  which  represents  a 
much  later  period.  It  is,  however,  like  the  earlier 
in  showing  the  artist's  natural  poetic  fancy.  This 
painting  of  a  fair  mushroom  gatherer,  asleep  by 
a  rustic  fence  where  an  enthralled  swain  regards 
her,  was  left  unfinished  because  it  was  given  to 
his  nephew  and  pupil,  Gainsborough  Dupont, 
who  asked  that  it  be  left  in  order  that  he  might 
study  his  uncle's  method  of  w-orking.  After 
passing  through  well-known  collections  in 
England  and  France  it  was  taken  to  Canada  over 
twenty  years  ago  and  is  now  permanently  a  part 
of  Boston's  extensive  collection  of  English 
masters. 

Original  Franklin  Portrait  by  Duplessis 

MANY  eighteenth-century  engravers 
turned  to  the  work  of  Duplessis  for  their 
originals  for  portraits  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
which  were  in  great  demand.  While  it  is  im- 
possible for  later  generations  to  decide  which  of 
the  many  artists  portraying  Franklin  may  have 
best  succeeded  in  suggesting  the  character  of 
this  remarkable  man,  the  portraits  by  Joseph 
Sifrcde  Duplessis  are  in  accord  with  the  concept 
of  a  philosopher  and  statesman.  It  is  known  that 
Franklin  himself  liked  the  portraits  by  this  artist, 
who  was  Conservator  of  the  Museum  at  Ver- 
sailles. Duplessis  executed  at  least  a  dozen, 
chiefly  in  oils  but  a  few  in  pastel.  One  of  the  oils 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  New-York  Historical 
Society,  and  one  of  the  pastels  has  lately  been 
acquired  by  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library 
at  San  Marino,  California,  which  owns  the 
manuscript  of  Franklin's  Autobiography.  It  comes 


from  the  Rosenbach  Company  of  Philadelphia 
and  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Phila- 
delphia book  collector,  Clarence  S.  Bement. 

English  Ceramics,  1300-1850 

AN  exhibition  of  English  pottery  and  porcelain 
_t\.  has  been  held  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts:  and  since  the  subject  is  a  popular  one  with 
American  collectors  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
realize  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  here  when 
English  ceramics  have  been  so  well  presented. 
There  were  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces, 
drawn  from  private  collections  and  museums  in 
America  and  Canada,  with  a  particularly  rich 
group  of  figures  from  Chelsea,  Longton  Hall, 
Bow,  Worcester  and  Derby.  From  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  at  Toronto  came  a  rich  selec- 
tion of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  earthenware, 
while  slipware  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
represented  the  Burnap  Collection  of  the 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  in  Kansas 
City.  A  rare  Chelsea  bust  of  plain  white,  which 
was  made  about  1750,  is  from  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum,  to  which  it  was  presented  by 
the  Hearst  Foundation. 

Three  Centuries  of  Graphic  Art 

WHEN  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  presented 
his  collection  of  graphic  art  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  Washington  in  1943  there  were 
about  eight  thousand  prints  and  drawings  in  the 
collection.  At  the  present  time  it  numbers  more 
than  twenty-one  thousand  items.  Sections  of 
this  great  collection  are  arranged  for  exhibition 
from  time  to  time,  and  last  January  five  addi- 
tional galleries  devoted  to  the  Rosenwald 
Collection  were  opened  to  the  public. 

A  month  earlier,  a  group  of  the  early  wood- 
cuts, engravings  and  drawings  was  arranged 
in  a  special  exhibition.  Included  was  the  recently 
discovered  Battle  of  Fornovo,  which  turned  up 
only  recently  in  Europe  and  is  the  earliest- 
known  French  engraving.  This  was  its  first 
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public  showing  and,  as  a  fifteenth-century 
French  work,  antedating  the  Master  of  the  Mount 
of  Calvary,  an  early  engraver  who  was  probably 
Burgundian,  is  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Among  the  woodcuts  for  which  the  Rosen- 
wald  Collection  is  famous  were  examples  of  the 
Schools  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  Ulm,  the  Lake  of 
Constance  and  Suabia.  Unique  impressions,  in 
which  the  Rosenwald  Collection  is  rich,  include 
a  woodcut,  St.  Onuphrius,  showing  this  hermit 
of  the  Theban  desert  as  a  wild  man,  clothed  in 
leaves  and  with  a  covering  of  hair,  standing  in  a 
rocky  landscape,  the  style  representing  the  work 
of  Basle,  circa  1470. 

The  prints  from  the  Fifteenth  through  the 
Seventeenth  Centuries  included  the  work  of 
Schongauer,  Diirer,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Hans 
Baldung  (Grien),  Holbein,  Mantegna  and  Rem- 
brandt. It  was  particularly  interesting  that  so 
many  original  drawings  could  be  shown,  such 
as  those  by  the  Italian  Campagnola,  and  the 
Danube  masters  Hiiber  and  Hirschvogel. 

Erie  Canal  Exhibition  at  Rochester 

ALTHOUGH  the  real  significance  of  the 
.  Erie  Canal  was  that  it  united  the  Atlantic 
Coast  with  the  Great  Lakes  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  and  thereby  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  cities  and  industrial  life,  it  so 
affected  the  imaginations  of  men  at  the  time  that 
it  made  an  impression  on  many  arts.  Conse- 


quently the  loan  exhibition  arranged  recently 
at  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  in  celebration  of  the  famous  old  Canal,  so 
long  forgotten,  had  a  large  number  of  paintings, 
prints,  and  examples  of  ceramics,  furniture  and 
metalwork. 

It  took  eight  years  to  build  the  Canal,  and 
most  of  the  eminent  men  of  New  York  were 
concerned  with  it  and  were  present  in  October, 
1825,  when  Governor  Clinton  solemnly  mingled 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  brought  by  keg  on  the 
first  canal  boat  to  New  York,  with  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  Canal  was  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  miles  long,  was  forty  feet  wide  on 
the  surface  and  twenty-eight  on  the  bottom. 
Water  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  carried  canal 
boats  through  its  eighty-three  locks.  When  it 
was  begun  no  one  foresaw  that  a  new  mode  of 
transportation  by  rail  would  soon  render  the 
water  highway  almost  useless.  In  the  meantime 
the  country  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement  over 
the  completion  of  the  waterway  and  celebrations 
111  New  York  harbour  rivalled  a  Venetian 
'Marriage  with  the  Adriatic'.  The  spectacle  was 
a  fine  one,  and  Anthony  Imbert  painted  a  view 
of  the  American  fleet  and  the  British  sloops-of- 
war  Swallow  and  King  fisher  exchanging  salutes, 
in  a  canvas  which  was  lent  to  the  exhibition  by 
the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Views 
along  the  Canal  were  secured  by  the  astute 
Staffordshire  potters  for  their  export  ware,  and 


such  subjects  as  Entrance  of  the  Erie  Canal  into  II 
Hudson  at  Albany  were  used  by  several  factori 
while  Enoch  Wood  &:  Sons  issued  several  vie 
after  James  Eights. 

Prints  from  Cadawallader  Colden's  Mem 
of  the  opening  of  the  Canal  formed  a  prelude 
the  interesting  town  views,  which  showed  t 
development  of  such  cities  as  Rochester  ai 
Syracuse  as  represented  in  mid-nincteenth-ce 
tury  lithographs. 

The  building  of  the  Canal  was  the  great  inte 
est  of  Dewitt  Clinton  (1769-1828),  Governor 
New  York,  and  his  portrait  by  S.  F.  B.  Mors 
lent  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  was  fitting 
placed  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition. 

Watercolours  by  George  Heriot 

A FORTUNATE  purchase  of  thirty-tvi 
original  watercolours  of  Canada  by  Geord 
Heriot  has  enriched  the  collections  of  the  Sig 
mund  Samuel  Canadiana  Gallery  of  the  Roy 
Ontario  Museum  in  Toronto.  F.St.  Geord 
Spendlove,  curator  of  the  collections,  has  take 
particular  interest  in  watercolours  of  Canadial 
views,  including  the  work  of  Heriot,  Cockbur 
and  others,  and  has  made  a  special  study  6 
Cockburn,  of  whom  he  wrote  recently  in  Tl 
Connoisseur.  He  is  at  present  bringing  togetha 
some  notes  on  Heriot  who,  like  most  of  thl 
painters  of  late-eighteenth-  and  early-nine 
teenth-century  Canadian  views,  is  a  somewha 
obscure  figure  in  the  annals  of  art.  This  is  doubtj 
less  because  few  were  professional  artists  an 
most  were  professional  military  men,  who  ha. 
learned  to  draw  as  part  of  their  training  at  Wool 
wich  and  found  time  and  subject-matter  favour] 
able  to  the  execution  of  watercolours  durin; 
their  peaceful  years  in  Canada. 

Heriot,  who  was  born  at  Haddington,  Scotj 
land,  1766,  came  of  the  family  of  the  famou| 
George  Heriot  who  founded  Heriot's  Hospita) 
in  Edinburgh.  He  was  at  Woolwich  about  178^ 
and  was  Paymaster  in  the  Artillery  at  Quebec  ii 
1792.  In  1799  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Postl 
master-General  of  British  North  America.  Hi! 
earliest  watercolour  in  the  collection  is  probabh 
the  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Intendant's  Palace  aj 
Quebec  done  in  1795.  The  Intendant's  Palace,  al 
the  base  of  Palace  Hill,  was  reduced  to  ruins  durj 
ing  the  bombardment  when  Montcalm  was  dej 
feated  in  1759  and  suffered  further  during  thf| 
attack  by  the  Americans  in  1775-6.  There  are 
three  later  views  of  Quebec  painted  in  the  fouj 
ensuing  years,  which  now  join  a  group  of  three 
already  in  the  collection.  In  the  new  group  is  2 
view  of  the  Citadel  of  Quebec  which,  as  part  oi 
the  town  is  situated  at  a  considerable  heightj 
gives  the  impression  of  a  mediaeval  city,  with 
its  towers  on  the  summit  of  Cape  Diamond,1 
while  the  Lower  Town  spreads  about  the  foot. 
In  1 8 16  Heriot  resigned  his  position  and  returned 
to  England.  He  travelled  on  the  Continent  in  the 
following  years  and  died  in  1844. 


'The  Artist's  Children'  :  By  Daniel  Gardner  :  Hirsch  &  Adler 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Ltd.,  Aylesbury  and  London 
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FRENCH  &  CO.,  inc. 


ESTABLISHED  1840 


A  four-fold  Screen  covered  in  panels  of  extremely  fine-quality  Louis  XIV  needlework,  depicting  urns  with  bouquets  of  flowers  woven  in 

natural  colors  on  a  light  blue  ground. 
Each  panel  8  ft.  high,  30  in.  wide. 
Formerly  in  the  Georges  Hoentschel  Collection,  Paris. 


One  of  the  world's  most 
extensive  and  distinguished 
collections 


210  East  57th  Street 
New  York 


WORKS  OF  ART 

PAINTINGS  •  SCULPTURE  ■  TAPESTRIES  ■  FURNITURE  ■  DECORATIONS 


LV 


PIERO 
TOZZI 


EGYPTIAN    -  GREEK  -  ROMAN 
MEDIEVAL 

and 

RENAISSANCE  ART 
PAINTINGS 


32  EAST  57TH  NEW  YORK  22 

PLAZA  3-9189 
CABLE  ADDRESS:  PIERTOZZI  NEW  YORK 


Old  Waterford  Chandelier.    Circa  1820 

Carles;  3f.  Winston  &  Co.,  inc. 

Importers  and.  Makers  of 

HHstfnctfve  Xuibtiiici  Effects 

515  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  22 


:  One  of  the  finest  and  largest  stocks  in  the  United  States ! 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
AND  PORCELAIN 


George  III  silver  Urn  with  Lamp 
made  in  London  in  1806 
by  William  Fountain 
(Height  16J  inches  over-all) 


George  HI  silver  Urn 
made  in  London  in  1776 
by  Smith  and  Sharp 
(Height  20J  inches  over-all) 


FOR  THE  FINEST  IN  ANTIQUES 
The  Museum  Silver  Shop  Inc 
104  East  57fh  Street,  New  York  City 

Plaza  3.6470 
Ralph  Hyman,  President 

Member  Art  &  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America  Inc. 


WANTED! 


AND  FOR  SALE 


OLD  FIREARMS 


Robert  Abels 

wishes  to  purchase  American  firearms, 
old  Colt  revolvers,  fancy  engraved 
specimens,  miniature  models  of 
pistols,  also  fine  European  specimens. 


ROBERT  ABELS,  860  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  21  REgent  4-5116 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1S7S 


Richard  Neville  (Lord  Braybrooke)  By  George  Romney  (1734-1802) 

Size  :  30  X  24  inches 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  EAST  57;h  STREET  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 
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BRUMMER  GALLERY 

Works  of  Art 


COLLECTION 


OF 


ERNEST  BRUMMER 


383  Park  Avenue 
New  York 


IN  PREPARATION 

ART -PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  IX  1953/54 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  lvater 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  eleven 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  250  photographs. 
Svo,  cloth.  Subscription-price:  £  1  15.  Price 
after  publication  in  autumn:  £2  10. 

{Volumes  I  III,  VII,  VI,  V,  IV,  covering  1948-53,  are  also 
available  at  £2  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  Ss.  per  annum  post  free. 


published  in 


sole  agents 


Kunst  und   Technik  Verlag, 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich 
ALEC   TIRANTI  LTD,  72 
Charlotte    Street,    London,  W.\ 
(Mus  1 165) 


Blanc  de 
Chine  Teapot 
Height  4  in. 
Yung  Ch'eng 
1722-1735 


Estate  of  Guy  Mayer 

Collection  dispersal  by  order  of  William  G.  Mayer.  Executor 

Fine  Period  Chinese  Porcelains  and  Jades 
Etchings    •    Lithograph    •    Watercolors    •  Oils 
by  well-known  artists 

All  items  sold  at  substantial  reductions 

By  appointment  only  Send  for  complimentary  list  of  pictures 

5  East  51  Street  (Apt.  6A)  N.Y.C.  Tel.:  PLaza  3-3694 


h  RED  BOY 

„  REGD. 

^/d  good 
TOFFEE 
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MADE  IN  ENGLAND  and  imported  into  Canada  by   Frank  Barnes 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  622a  Oakwood  Avenue,  Toronto. 
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EDOUARD  VUILLARD 
MISSIA  NATANSON 
26£  in.  X  20£  in. 


PAINTINGS 
AND 
PRINTS 


LONDON 

14  Old  Bond  Street 


KNOEDLER 

Established  1846 

14  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PARIS 

22  Rue  Des  Capucines 


FOR  SALE 

BY  PRIVATE  PARTY 


A  set  of  hand-carved  ivory  chess  figures.  (32  figures, 
divided  into  red  and  white  teams.)  Intricately  carved,  on 
balls-within-balls  bases. 

Said  to  have  been  brought  to  England  from  China, 
probably  Hankow,  about  1700,  by  a  British  naval 
surgeon,  and  to  have  remained  in  possession  of  the 
family  for  three  generations  till  purchased  from  only 
surviving  member  by  present  owner,  in  England,  1943. 

To  be  seen  by  appointment  only.  Mail  inquiries  welcomed. 
Photographs  and  further  details  available  on  request. 
Write  to  : 

Mr.  Vincent  J.  Southwick 
Field  Representative,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  P.O.  Box  447 
Amarillo,  Texas,  U.S.A. 


Springtime  on  the 
Boulevards,  Paris', 
by  Childe  Hassam 
(American) 
Size  18i  x  13  inches 
Signed  and  dated  1892 


from  the  Extensive  Collection  of 

HPlTimER  GALLERIES 

Fine  Paintings 
51  EAST  57th  STREET  -:-  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Plaza  8-0410 
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The  financial  times  serves  the  wide 


interests  of  the  business  man.    Accurate  City  news 
together  with  all  the  important  news  of  industry 
and  commerce  and — when  it  matters — of 
public  affairs,  is  regularly  supplemented  by  articles 
on  many  diverse  subjects. 

The  world  of  art,  bloodstock  notes,  the  property 
market,  dramatic  criticism,  book  reviews  and  other 
articles  of  topical  interest,  contributed  by  special 
writers  and  well-known  names  in  many  walks  of  life, 
are  regularly  published. 


Connoisseurs  interested  in  business 


read  THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 
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PORCELAIN  FIGURINE  DECANTER.  THE  GENERAL.  DESIGNED  AND  MODELED  BY  MONSIEUR 
ALBERT  CHARTIER  OF  PARIS,  FRANCE.  MADE  IN  LIMOGES,  FRANCE,  BY  GEORGES  BOYER. 
LIMITED  EDITION.  PRICE  UNFILLED  £4  10S.  (S  12.60  U.S.  CURRENCY).  SEAGER, 
EVANS  &  CO.  LTD.,  20  QUEEN  ANNE'S  GATE,  WESTMINSTER,   LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FAN 


Cussohi 


SIXTH  OF  SERIES 


HOLDING  a  fan  with  thelittlcfingerex-  painted  on  silk  and  birds  made  of  feather, 

tended  means  "Goodbye".  This  is  an  Carved  ivory  mount.  Colour  photograph 

18th  century  Chinese  fan,  hand  painted  on  by  courtesy  of  J.  Duvelleroy,  reproduced 

chicken  skin  showing  figures  with  dresses  for  your  pleasure  by  the  makers  of 


IMPERIALwLEATHER 


TOILET  SOAP 


LUXURY 
THA  T  LASTS 


Booklet  "The  Language  of  the  Fan"  available  on  request  to 

CUSSONS  SONS  &  CO.  LTD,  84  BROOK  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  LONDON  Wl 


orman 

iownniM     S  W    3    •    TELEPHONE    KEN  5266 
.10    HANS     ROAD,     LONDON,    s.  w.  » 


One  of  a  fine  PAIR  of  narrow  Sheraton 
Mahogany  Commodes  4$\  inches  long. 
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THE  ANTIQUE  PORCELAIN  CO.  LTD. 

Works  of  Art 

149  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telephone:  MAYfair  1254-5  Cables:  Apocp,  Wesdo,  London 


Represented  in  United  States  of  America  by 
J.  J.  Klejman  Gallery,  8  West  56th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y.       Tel.:  Plaza  7-3379 
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Silversmiths 

To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  The  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  the  late  King  George  VI 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  the  late  Queen  Mary 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


London,  date  1802.    Maker:  Richard  Cooke.    Height:  23  inches.    Weight:  336  ozs.  12  dwts. 
Engraved  with  the  Arms  of  Wilkinson,  Co.  Durham. 
These  important  3-branch  (4-light)  Candelabra  are  of  exceptional  quality  and  weight. 


ATTENTION  OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 

On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-forged  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Note  .—Telephone  TRAFALGAR  3578  (Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables  :  DATEMARK,  LONDON 
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BY   APPOINTMENT   ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE   WORKS   OF  ART 
TO  H.M.    THE   KING  OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 


OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


Bowl  with  rounded  sides  and  slightly  everted  rim,  exterior  and  interior  ornamented 
with  dragons  incised  in  the  paste  and  glazed  emerald  green,  the  ground  with 
faintly  incised  (an  hua)  wave  decoration. 
\{ark  and  period  of  Cheng  Te,  A.D.  1906—1521.     Diameter  ~)\  ins. 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i 


Telephone:    MAYFAIR  4018 


Telegrams:   'Chineceram,  Wesdo  London' 


JOHN  HALL  $c  CO. JEW™  LTD. 


A  PAIR  OF  SAUCE-BOATS  WITH  COVERS. 

Date,  London,  1791  3.        Weight  37  ounces.        Maker  Edward  Fennel.        Price  upon  application. 

•»ffsai-     sG,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 
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DECLARATION 


COURTSHIP 


HONEYMOON 


MARRIED  LIFE  JEALOUSY  ENNUYES 


A  set  of  six  paintings,  panel  size  7x5  inches,  by  Paul  Sandby,  R.A.,  1725-1809 


M.  BERNARD 

21  RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc 

18  EAST  79  STREET 


2  I 


TROLLOPES 


ESTABLISHED  1778 


ANTIQUES  •  BUILDING 
UPHOLSTERY  ■  CURTAINS 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
ETC. 


A  view  of  a  section 
of  our  extensive 
showrooms 


TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

WEST  HALKIN  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  S.W.I    Phone  :  Sloane  45"  (10  lines)  Cables  :  Tutorized,  Knights,  London 
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By  Appointment  Silversmiths  &  Jewellers 
to  the  late  King  George  VI 


Silverware  of  distinction 

by 

PAUL  de  LAMERIE 
ASPREY    4     COMPANY     LIMITED      •     165-169     NEW     BOND  STREET 


1 8"  flat  chased  Salver.  Weight:  86.40  ozs.  Date:  1750 

4 — 5f"  square  Trays,  flat  chased  band  with 
contemporary  arms  in  centre. 
Total  weight:  43.50  ozs.  Date:  1729/ 1730 


Set  of  4 — 8"  cast  and  chased  Candlesticks. 
Weight:  83.75  ozs.  Date:  1733/ 1734 

Aspreys  have  other  fine  examples  in  stock  and  would  welcome  inspection 
by  those  interested  in  Lamerie's  work. 


LONDON  W1 


HYDe 


Park  6767 

IX 


D.  M.  is-  P. 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Welbeck  7107 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


HISTORIC  LAMBETH  DELFT 

A  rare  Charger  Dish,  decorated 
with  a  full-length  portrait  of 
William  III  in  Coronation  Re- 
galia, inscribed  '  W  R.'  The 
colours  are  most  striking — yellow- 
gold  crown,  sceptre,  orb,  garters, 
etc.,  ochre  cloak,  puce  wig,  and 
stylized  tree  background  in  vivid 
blue-green.  The  dish  is  rimmed 
with  yellow  inside  the  blue-dash 
border.     In   splendid  condition. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


17!') 


1752 
1768 


1730 


Promenade 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  2821 
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C.  COROT  (Robaut.  Vol.  II.  No.  1153 


Canvas:  23 j'  x  34  i" 


TOOTH 

Established  1S42 

31  BRITON"  STREET 

LONDON,  W.l 

Mayfair  2920  Cables :  '  INK  OCA  TIOX.  London 


BIGGS 


Antique 
Silver  and 
Furniture 


Set  of  three  William  III  silver 
Castors.   London,    1701,  by 
Alice  Sheene.    Weight  17  ozs. 
6  dwts. 


WANTED 

To  Purchase 

Early  English 
Silver  Spoons 


of    MAIDENHEAD  established  ,866 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


28,   30,   32,   HIGH   STREET,   MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963,  964 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


K^K^^^iU^i  K^K^tK^K^i^£^>%^  <*£7*i<^7H£?KiZ7**£?\  C^SC^        <^  ti?5t^3(^)C^)(^5  t^it^C^t^X^  t-^JC^t^l^l^  %^^^>K^K^)KO^ 


A  fine  Chippendale  mahogany 
Pembroke  table  with  dished 
top,    and    unusual  moulded 
and  shaped  stretchers. 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING 
COMPANY  (MAYFAffi)  LTD. 

Grantham  Place      •  P 
(Piccadilly   End)    '  Lon 
GROsvenor   3273   and  HYDe 
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SOUTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  NORWICH 
Watercolour  Drawing  by  W.  F.  Austin,  1846 
Size  16  x  34|  ins. 

AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 

OLD  ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS 


Illustrated  Catalogue  Available  upon  request 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

Established  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN  4914  &  9989.  Cables:  'SABINUS  London'. 


VIEW  OF  BRADBOURN,  KENT 
Gouache  by  John  Claude  Nattes 
C.  1790.    Size  15|  X  23|  ins. 


ROLAND  •  BROWSE 
&  DELRANCO 


DISTINGUISHED 
OLD  &  MODERN  PAINTINGS 


I l-ustave  Courbet 

La  Feinme  aux  fleur- 

31 J  x  39A  in. 


1 9 Cork  $1.. Old  Bond $1.,  London,W.l 


A.  F.  ALLBROOK 

JEarh?  Enfllteb  pottcrv?  anfc  porcelain 

Specialists  in  English  '  Delft  ware1, 
Salt-glaze,  Whieldon,  Leeds,  etc. 


Left:    Rare  Bristol  delft  charger  painted  in  brilliant  polychrome  with  a 
portrait  of  King  George  II  and  inscribed  'G  II  R\  c.  7727. 

Right:   Lambeth  delft  charger  painted  in  blue,  manganese  purple  and  yellow  ochre 
with  a  portrait  of  King  William  III  and  inscribed  'K  W\  c.  1689. 

24  CROMWELL  PLACE,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  S.W.7 

{Close  to  Museums  and  Underground  Station) 
Telephone:  KENsington  8634 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET,  W.l 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

■fc  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone: 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


and 


BERNARD  BLACK 
15  EAST  60th  STBEET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 
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DEALERS  IN 


BY 

A  NTICU  E 
TO  THE 


APPOI  NTM  ENT 
FURNITURE    AND  WORKS 
LATE   QUEEN  MARY 


OF  ART 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  186S 


One  of  a  pair  of  fine  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Card  Tables. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams  :  Amsonne  Westcent  London 

XV 


(Member  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


CHARNHAM  CLOSE, 
HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 


'Phone  200 


EARLY-]  4th-CENTURY  WOOD  SCULPTUR 
'ST.  SEBASTIAN.' 
Original  polychrome.    Height  41  inches. 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  November,  1954 


CHAMBERTIN 

(LA  noble  cBurgundy  for  any  connoisseur 


"Jacobite  Glass  c.  1750— double 

knopped  air-twist  stem.  Bowl  engraved 
with  rose  (symbolising  James  III) 
and  single  bud  (symbolising  Prince  Charles 
Edward),  the  Scottish  thistle  and 
contemporary  coat-of-arms  of 
the  original  owner." 

1 


Our  current  List  is  available  on  request 

DAVID  SAND E MAN  &  SON  LTD 

64  PALL  MALL  SWl     Telephone  Whitehall  6937-9 

at  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Street,  opposite  St.  James's  Palace,  and  at 

53-59  MILLER  STREET  GLASGOW 

ESTABLISHED  1 82  I 

XVI 


LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 

13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 

HYDE    PARK    2679  ESTABLISHED  1892 

BRUSSELS  :  13  RL  E  DE  LA  REGENCE 


OIL  PAINTING 
by 

JAN  STEEX 

1626-1679 
Canvas :  24  X  33  inches :  61  X  S4  cms. 
Signed  and  dated  1655 


6 
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PARTNERS : 
OSCAR  E  JOHNSON 
H.   F.  J.  LEGGATT 
A.  E.  FRANCIS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
YHE  OUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


BT  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALER 


FLOWERS  IN  A  VASE  by  JACOB  VAN  HUYSUM. 


Canvas  49I  X  39  inches 


*o  ST.   JAMES'S  STREET.  LONDON.  S.W.i 


A  VERY  FIXE  GEORGE  II  SILVER  CASKET  BY  ELIZABETH  GODFREY,  LOXDOX.  1752 
WIDTH  S£  IXS.  WEIGHT  45  OZS. 


THO\  IAS  LUMLEY  ltd.  J™™ ST  JAMES>S 

LONDON.   ^.\\  .1    WHITEHALL  4732 

**  .  XIX 


R.  F.  LOCK 


RESTORATIONS  by  restorers  to  the 

LEADING  MUSEUMS 


A  few  examples  of  work  undertaken 
BRONZE,  BUHL,  CERAMICS, 
ENAMELS,  IVORY  CARVINGS, 
JADES,  MOTHER  OF  PEARL. 
ORMOLU,  MARBLES,  OBJETS 
D'ART,  SNUFFS,  TORTOISE- 
SHELL,  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

G.  GARBE 

ESTABLISHED  1770 

1 1  D'Arblay  Street, 
Wardour  Street, 
London,  W.I 

Gerrard  3813 
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The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*   FOR.  BOOK.S* 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR  ART  BOOKS 

All  new  Books  available  on  day  of  publication. 
Secondhand  and  rare  Books  on  every  subject. 

Stock  of  over  three  million  volumes 
Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,     Music,     Handicraft     Tools  and 
Materials,  Magazine  Subscriptions 
We  BUY  Books,  Coins,  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  ( 1 6  lines)    *    Open  9-6  (inch  Sats.) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


NX 


FROST  &  REED  LTD. 


Established  1808 


'  Stephen  Denston,  Yeoman,  .of  Stanwardine  Hall.' 

The  painting,  size  36  in.  x  44  in.,  by  Richard  Jones,  1767— 1840, 

in  original  frame, 
and  the  fine  engraving  of  it  by  Henrv  Ouillev,  1838. 


One  of  the  most  comprehensive  collections 
of  paintings,  watercolours 
and  fine  engravings 


Publishers  of  the  works  of 
Sir  Alfred  Mannings,  Sir  William  Russell  Flint, 
Montague  Dawson,  etc.  etc. 


41  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i 


10  Clare  Street,  Bristol 

Cables:  FROSTREED,  BRISTOL 

XXI 


THE   LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


SELECTED 

XIX-XXth  century 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


30    BRUTON    STREET  LONDON    W.  1 

Telephone :  Mayfair  2250 


LEONARD  WYBURD  L 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

HAVE  MOVED 

FROM 

73  SLOANE  AVENUE,   LONDON,  S.W.3 

TO 

181    SLOANE    STREET,    LONDON,  S.W-l 

ENGLISH    FURNITURE    of   the    17th  and  18th  CENTURIES 

ENGLISH   DELF  T  WARE 
REPAIRS   AND  RESTORATIONS 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO      THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


ffiare  SngfaA  and  Gmtitte*vta£  ofUi>er,  o/MlniaforeA. 


Telephone:  MAYfair  6261  &  6262 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

jyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


(TW5 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


Telephone  : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
77  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC 


8/10  Bridge  Street, 
NEW  YORK 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  BY 

Bernard  Berenson 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA 

or  THE  INELOQUENT  IN  ART 

S\"  x  6{"  With  48  plates  12s.  6d. 

In  this  essay  the  famous  critic  develops  an  original  theme 
on  'eloquence'  in  great  visual  art.  He  observes  that  the 
masterpieces  of  all  ages  and  all  styles  avoid  any  emphatic 
or  realistic  display  of  emotion,  offering  us  instead  immortal 
creations  of  character,  in  which  emotion  remains  implicit  or 
subordinate.  The  author  concludes  that  in  painting  and 
sculpture  it  is  the  restrained  and  sober  statement  that  is  the 
most  convincing,  and  remains  eternally  classic. 

THE  ARCH  OF  CONSTANTINE 


h"  *  61" 


or  THE  DECLINE  OF  FORM 

With  80  plates 


18s. 


Mr  Berenson  here  presents  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  reliefs 
sculptured  for  various  emperors  from  a.d.  114  to  315  and 
skilfully  applied  to  the  decoration  of  that '  anthology  '  among 
monuments,  the  Arch  of  Constantine.  This  analysis  is 
followed  by  a  succinct  examination  of  the  historical,  technical 
and  aesthetic  causes  which  may  have  contributed  to  the  decay 
of  classical  tradition  in  the  very  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL 


HARRY  CHERMCK 


OF  EDINBURGH 


Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 


12  ROSE  STREET 


PHONE  31156 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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An  important  18th-century  walnut  armchair,  the  front  and  back  legs  are  finely  carved,  also  the  arms 

HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited 

lODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


By  appointment.    Antique  Dealer 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  & 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  New  Bond  Street, 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9 


A  PAIR  OF  SUPERB  PIER-GLASSES 

circa  1765 

These  very  important  carved  and  gilt  looking-glasses  are  so 
near  in  design  to  a  plate  (LXXX)  in  Ince  and  Mayhew's 
book,  The  Universal  System  of  Household  Furniture  (circa 
1762),  that  they  must  have  been  made  by  this  famous  firm 

of  18th-century  cabinet-makers. 


Height  9  ft.  6  in.    Width  4  ft.  7  in. 


CECIL  DAVIS 


SPECIALIST  IN  THE 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND 
IRISH  GLASS,  POTTERY, 

porcelain,  etc.        3  GROSVENOR  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Tel.:  GROsvenor  3130 
Cobles:  CRYSTALDAV, 
LONDON 


An  early  Irish  boat  shaped  Fruit  Bowl,  of  finest  quality  and  colour.  13  in.  wide,  9i  in.  high.  Circa  1790 


so 


Carved  pinewood 
waxed  chimneypiece. 
Length  of  shelf  5  ft. 

Height  4  ft.  6J  ins. 
Opening : 
3  ft.  7  ins.  x  3  ft.  8  ins. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING   GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables:  Prattique,  London 


Tel. :  Kensington  078j 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always  pleased 
to  purchase 
old  fireplaces  and 
fireplace  furnishings 
of  all  types. 
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A.ntique  silver-gilt  Dessert  Service  (Threaded  Fiddle  and  Shell  pattern),  com- 
prising 12  Dessert  Forks,  12  Dessert  Spoons,  12  Dessert  Knives,  12  Ice  Spoons, 
4  Serving  Spoons,   2  Butter  Knives,   2  Ice  Spades,   2   Sugar  Sifters,  complete 

in  mahogany  case.   The  knives  have  fluted  handles. 
Date  :  George  III — 1801-2  Makers:  Eley  <Sl  Fearn  Knives  :  1804  by  Mark  Bock 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112    REGENT    STREET    •    LONDON    •    W.l    •    TELEPHONE  :    REGENT  3021 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


(CHARLES  CASIM1R) 


Member  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd. 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel.:  Kensington  7370 

THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF 
ANTIQUE  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


A  rare  Tankard,  circa  1750,  of  most  unusual  size. 
Half-gallon  capacity.  Engraved  crest  on  lid  and  body. 

Touch-mark  :  Pitt  &  Floyd. 

Height :  S£  ins.    Base :  6£  ins. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  FINE  SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


C.  T.  LOO  &  CIE 

48  RUE  DE  COURCELLES 

PARIS 


S.  RACHAT 

52  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  Paris  8e 
Tel.  AN  J  06.65 


FURNITURE 

OBJETS  D  ART 
CURIOSITIES 
PORCELAIN 
BIBELOTS 
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Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

M.  Adams- Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.8 

Telephone  :  Western  4623 


OMELL  GALLERIES 


22     BURY     STREET,     ST.     JAMES'S,     LONDON,  S.W.I 
Announce  the  opening  of  additional  showrooms  at 

9     NEW     BOND    STREET,     W.I.     Hyde  Park  9228  9 


HENRY  SPENCER 

^^^^  &  SONS 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 

by  order  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Shephard 

Elston  Hall,  Nottinghamshire 

THE  MAJOR  PORTION  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  HALL 
Sale  Days: 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  28th,  29th  and  30th  October. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  216  each  from  Henry  Spencer  &  Sons. 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  :  531-2 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


WORKS  OF  ART 

AND  OTHER  VALUABLES 

can  be  insured  by  the 

SPECIAL  "ALL  RISKS "  POLICY 


The  Policy  covers  loss  or  damage 
by  Fire,  Burglary,  Housebreaking, 
Larceny,  Theft  and  Accidents  of 
every  description. 

INDISPUTABLE    VALUES  — 
When  certified  by  an  approved 
valuer,  the  values  are  accepted  by  the  Company  as 
"  indisputable." 


Registered  Office  : 

64  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.3 

West  End  Office  : 

7  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.I 
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LTD. 


138  REG  EXT  STREET,  LOXDO\,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  selection  of  Bell  Pushes  by  Carl  Faberge  recently  acquired  from  a  famous  Royal  Collection. 


Reading  from  Left  to  Right:    Domed  pale  green  bowenite  with  silver-gilt  mounts  and  garnet  push.     •     Holly  wood  and  pale  green  enamel 
mount  and  silver-gilt  with  a  garnet  push.     •     Opaque  white  enamel  with  silver  mounts,  a  carved  amethyst  lion's  head  as  push.  • 
Round  mauve  enamel  with  silver  mounts  and  mecca-stone  push.    •    Square  bowenite  with  two-colour  gold  mounts  enamelled  pale  pink  and 
white  with  garnet  push.      •     Round  bowenite  with  two-colour  gold  mount  enamelled  pink,  with  diamond  and  moonstone  push.  • 
Nephrite  shaped  with  two-coloured  gold  mount  enamelled  opalescent  white  with  garnet  push. 
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A  fine-quality  Adam  Chimneypiece  of 
Carved  Statuary  Marble  with  onyx  inlay 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF 
TOTAL  HEIGHT 
OPENING  WIDTH 
OPENING  HEIGHT 


6'  IJ' 
4'  6f 
3'  I  If 
3'  AY 


FROM  CAVENDISH  SQUARE,  LONDON 


 Illllllllllllil 


f  »  tlXlXlT  T  '  *  I  U  1  !X 
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SUMMER  FLOWERS 
PAINTED  BY 
CECIL  KENNEDY 

Oils  on  canvas,  size  36  in.  X  28  in. 


THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  LTD 

Paintings  and  Water-colours  by  British  Artists 
Specialists  in  Early  English  Water-colours 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

148  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Established  18  j6  Telephone  :  May  fair  5116 


Touching  the  tip  of  a  fan  with  a  finger  means  in  the  language 
of  the  fan,  "I  wish  to  speak  to  you".  This  is  a  late  17th 
Century  fan,  hand-painted  on  chicken  skin,  depicting  Acteon 
being  turned  into  a  deer  by  the  goddess  Diana.  Colour  photograph 
by  courtesy  of  J.  Duvelleroy,  reproduced  for  your  pleasure  by 
the  makers  of 


IMPERIAL  W  LEATHER 


LUXURY  THAT  LASTS 


si 


Booklet  "  The  Language  of  the  Fan"''  available  on  request  to  CUSSONS  SONS  &  CO.  LTD,  84  BROOK  ST,  GROSVENOR  SQ,  LONDON  Wl 


Protect  your  antiques  with 

CUPRINOL 


Cuprinol  Woodworm  Killer  is  by 
far  the  most  effective  destroyer  of  wood  borers  in  Antique 
Furniture,  panelling  and  old  timber.  It  has  been  fully 
proved  by  Antique  dealers  and  collectors,  and  is  also  the 
most  widely  used  product  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
and  historic  buildings.  Cuprinol  is  easy  and  clean  to 
apply  by  brush  and  cannot  harm  polished 
surfaces.  Obtainable  from  leading 
Antique  Dealers,  Ironmongers  and 
Builders'  Merchants. 


CUPRINOL  LTD 

Terminal  House, 
Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W.r 


IN  PREPARATION 

ART -PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  IX  1953/54 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  eleven 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
%vo,  cloth.  Subscription-price:  £1  15.  Price 
after  publication  in  autumn:  £2  10. 

{Volumes  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V,  IV,  covering  1948-53,  are  also 
available  at  £2  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  Ss.  per  annum  post  free. 


published  in 


sole  agents 


Kunst  und   Technik  Verlag, 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich 

ALEC   TIRANTI  LTD,  72 

Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.i 
(Mus  1 165) 


T.69 


Flaw 
Detection 


< 


Unseen  flaws  may  cost  you  thousands  of 
pounds.  The  Hanovia  Fluorescent  Lamp 
brings  science  to  your  aid  to  give  you 
positive  immediate  detection.    It  is 
simple  to  operate,  light,  robust,  easy 
to  handle  and  quite  portable. 
From  £30.  Please  write 
for  full  details. 


HANOVIA 

Fluorescent  Crack 
Detection 


HANOVIA  LIMITED 


SLOUGH 


BUCKS 
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WILDENSTEIN 

PAINTINGS         DRAWINGS  FURNITURE 

by  the  finest  masters 


LONDON 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.i 

Telephone  :  Mayfair  0602 


NEW  YORK 

19  East  64th  Street 


PARIS 

^7  rue  la  Boetie 


BUENOS  AIRES 

Florida  914 


70     SOUTH      AUDLEY     STREET,      LONDON,  W.I 


Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).     Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


FINE  TAPESTRIES. 

SAVONNERIE 

and 
AUBUSSON 
CARPETS. 

NEEDLEWORK 
and 
BROCADES. 

ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
FURNITURE. 


A  fine  Heriz  Persian  silk 
Rug  on  maroon  field  with 
medallions  in  light  blue 
surrounded  by  a  dark 
blue  border.  Size  6  ft. 
2  in.  x  4  ft.  8  in. 
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Tessiers 


LTD. 


ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND 
OBJETS  PART 


George  II  Silver  Coffee  Pot 
Made  by  Fras.  Pages 
1739 

Weight  27  ozs.  gross         Height  9;  ins. 


George  III  Silver  Coffee  Pot 
Made  by  Thomas  Wynne 
1772 

Weight  29  ozs.  gross  Height  I  I  ins. 


26  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London. 


Telephone:  May/air  0458 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  Limited 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

©lb  engltslj  anfa 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  rare  set  of  four  Bow  Figures 

representing  the  Seasons,  of 
unusually  small  size,  being  only 
6i  ins.  high. 

The  complete  set  seems  to  be 
previously  unrecorded. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


(Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station) 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.1 
HOLborn  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  rare  and  exclusive  pieces 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


Oval  Tea  Caddv, 
1793 

Chamber  Candlestick, 
London, 1798 


3-legged  Bowl. 
Dublin,  1734 


Sugar  Caster,  1749 

Plain  Table  Bell, 
The  Hague,  1750 


Plain  Mug, 
Dublin,  1715 
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Established  187V 


CjI      it  E  T  E  E  T  "  r"m  Sou</'  4"'//'v  'Sfree^ 

24    BRUTON    STREET,    BERKELEY    SQUARE,    LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone  MAY  fair  3881  and  .{885 


A  finely  carved  set  of  swags  and  drops  in  Iimewood;  fruit  and  flowers,  alter  Grinling  Gibbons.    Overmantel  decoration,  dimensions  6  ft.  (t  ins.  wide  X 

4  ft.  6  ins.  high.  Superb  landscape  in  oil-  l>\  Benjamin  West,  P.R.A. 


OLD   ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


PICTURES 


WORKS   OF  ART 


XLI 


BRACHER   &  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


Tel.:  3724 


A  Fine  GEORGE  I  Oval  Dish,  1726,  by  William  Lukin.    Length  :  12^  inches.    Weight :  27  ozs.  10  dwts. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS 


Est.  1790 


TZare 
Stamps 


Established  1876 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE.  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  R00KE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&CO. 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC..  560  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


Pill  &  §€©1! 

LIMITED 

TO    ALL    PARTS    OF    THE  WORLD 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474  (6  lines) 

Please  write  for  catalogue  C/102 

Storage  facilities  at  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Paris 


E5T*IIISHE  0 


A    SEAT  OF 


SINCE  1837 


DISTINCTION 


HORSEHAIR  SEATINGS 


FURNITURE 

Bold  stripes,  or  rich  yet  subdued  patterns.  Hard  wear  with 
quality  appearance,  according  well  with  the  modern  or  antique, 
and   in   a   wide    range   of  colours  with  black  or  grey  hair. 


JOHN  BOYD  &C0  LTD  CASTLE  CARY, 

V"  SOMERSET  #| 

TELEPHONE  209 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRITON*  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 
LONDON,  W.  1 


TELEPHONES : 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS : 
GREGCO,  \VESDO 
LONDON 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 


JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 


A  very  fine  William  and  Mary  walnut  double-domed 
Chest,  on  a  stand  composed  of  three  drawers,  on 
baluster  legs  with  shaped  stretcher.  Note  the  unusual 
feature  of  the  two  drawers  in  the  domes.  All  the 
drawers  of  this  beautifully  coloured  chest  are  in 
herring-bone  cross-banded;  date  circa  1690. 

Height  6  ft.  3  in.  Width  3  ft.  8  in. 

Depth  2  ft.  1  in. 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


A  carving  from  one  piece  of  brilliant 
orange-red  coral. 
Height :  9J  inches. 


0 

28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


Opposite  Wilton  Place 


SLOane  4192 
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OHANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

GRO.  1562 


OCTOBER  14th  OCTOBER  29th 

EXHIBITION  OF 
NUCLEAR  PAINTINGS 

By 

GERMAINE  JOUMARD 


PERMANENT  EXHIBITION  OF 

FRENCH  MASTERS 

of  the  XlXth  and  XXth  Centuries 


v 


The  perfect 
Christmas  Gift . . . 

for  someone,  at  home  or  overseas,  who  shares 
your  interest  in  art  and  antiques  is  a  regular 
subscription  to 

THE 

CONNOISSEUR 

The  subscription  for  the  year  (9  issues)  is 
£4.16.9.  The  Belgrave  Library,  to  whom  your 
remittance  should  be  sent,  will  arrange  for  a 
copy  of  each  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  to  be 
sent  off  immediately  upon  publication.  Sub- 
scription orders  for  your  friends — and  for  your- 
self if  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber,  or  if  your 
subscription  has  nearly  expired — will  be  dealt 
with  promptly  by 

THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY 
Dept.  S.17,  6  Lower  Belgrave  St.,  London,  S.W.i 


* 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone  :  Welbeck  8664 


Fine  Antique  Early 
Georgian  carved 
giltwood  Mirror  in 
fine  condition. 
Height  4  ft.  6  in. 
Width  at  widest 
2  ft.  6  in. 
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FRENCH 
MASTERS 

of  the 

19th  and  20th 
centuries 

RECENT  PURCHASES 


CO  ROT 


"  Richmond  Park 


Canvas  :  8i"  x  14" 


Robaut  No.  1326 


Hyde  Park  6195  6 


BONNARD  •  BOUDIN  •  COROT  •  COURBET  •  DEGAS  •  DUFY 
FANTIN-LATOUR    •    MONET    •    MONTICELLI    •    RENOIR    •   SIGNAC   •   SISLEY  etc. 


Marlborough  fine  art  ltd 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  Wi 


Cables:  Bondarto,  London 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD, 

Tel.  23223  BRADFORD,  3  EST.  1903 

{Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association ,  Ltd.) 


One  of  a  pair  of  Chinese  Chippendale  Armchairs  in 
mahogany,  of  fine  colour  and  condition;  circa  1760. 


D.  Edzard  Exhibition 

STADTWALDG  U  RTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


XLV 


The  1955  Edition  of 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  YEAR  BOOK 

will  be  published  in  November,  1954. 
PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS 


W  est  Wycombe  Park,  Buckinghamshire 
(Sir  John  and  Lady  Dashwood) 

Raynham  Hall,  Norfolk 

The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  Townsend) 

Weston  Hall,  Staffordshire 
(Earl  of  Bradford) 


Harvard  College  Plate 

The  Paine  Collection  of  Chelsea  Porcelain 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  European 
Glass  at  the  Corning  Museum,  Corning,  N.Y. 

The  Work  of  Nicholas  Vallin, 
Clockmaker 

and  manv  other  articles. 


by  Francis  Dashwood 

by  R.  Charles  Lines 

by  Geoffrey  Beard 
by  Mrs.  Yves  Henry  Buhler 


by  Helen  Comstock 


by  Alice  Winchester 

by  H.  Alan  Lloyd  and 
Charles  B.  Drover 


Copies  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  TEAR  BOOK  may  be  ordered 
direct  by  post  from  THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY,  6  Lower 
Belgrave  Street,  London,   S.  W.i.      Price  22  j-  or  4  Dollars 

inclusive  of  postage  and  packing. 

RESERVE  YOUR  COPY  NOW 


VALUATIONS 

FOR  PROBATE  AND  INSURANCE 

SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  VALUATION  OF  FINE  GOLD  AND 
SILVERWARE,   JEWELS,    ETC.,    INCLUDING  ANTIQUES 


o  s 


O  R  N  E 


HERBERT  WAUTHIER,  FELLOW  OF  THE  VALUERS'  INSTITUTE 

1 17  GOWER  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.C.I   •  ENGLAND 


J.  &  E.  PHILLIPS 

180  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel.:    KENSINGTON  0139 

ANTIQUES  PORCELAIN  OBJETS  D' ART 

REPRODUCTIONS  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

SPECIALIZING    IN    BUILT-IN    FURNITURE,    CURTAINS   &  DRAPES 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART  AND  STAMP 
AUCTIONEERS 


21-22  Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.I 
MAYfair  6622 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


Galston  314 


P.  H.  G1LLINGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality  :  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET        "  LYNDHURST,"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone :  5750  Telephone:  61952 


HILL,  VALE  AND  STREAM 

by 

B.  W.  LEADER.  R.A.,  1900 

Exhibited:  Royal  Academy,  1900  Canvas  size:  44  X  72  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers"  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068  9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCY.  LONDON 
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CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Collector  for  50  years  is  selling  up  500  pieces  Charles  I  to  Victoria,  Paul  Storr, 
Hennell,  the  Batemans  (several  by  Hester,  from  £5).  Packing  and  carriage  paid 
including  to  U.S.A.,  Canada,  etc.  All  requirements  attended  to.  No  silver  duty  on 
antiques.     Descriptive  list  with  sketches  sent.      Box  No.  6068. 

The  Belgrave  Library,  6  Lower  Belgravc  Street,  London,  S.VV.i,  is  often  in  a 
position  to  buy  or  supply  back  numbers  of  The  Connoisseur.  Requirements  should 
be  specified  by  letter  in  the  first  instance,  mentioning  this  advertisement. 

American  Collector  of  Old  Irish  Bellek  Porcelain  bearing  the  early  black,  red, 
green  and  orange  marks  offers  this  outstanding  collection  of  more  than  600  pieces: 
many  of  them  extr2mely  rare  and  unobtainable.  Address  Miss  A.  G.  O'Higgins, 
222  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  1 1 ,  New  York,  U.S.A.  

Figure  Studies.  A  most  useful  collection  of  high-grade  photographic  prints  of 
models  of  all  ages  is  offered  to  Artists,  Sculptors,  Designers,  Illustrators,  Modellers, 
and  Art  Students  as  an  aid  to  figure  construction,  composition  and  design.  Particulars 
to  applicants  stating  profession  or  age  and  mentioning  The  Connoisseur,  BCM- 
Palette,  Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.i. 

Expert  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  art  objects.  Private  collectors  visited  by  arrange- 
ment.   Claire  Alexander,  25A  Buckland  Crescent,  London,  N.W.3.    Primrose  3251 . 

Wanted,  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write :  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway,  Providence, 
R.L,  U.S.A.   

Copy  of  'Connoisseur'  No.  532,  August,  1953,  and  copies  of  Burlington  Magazine, 
January  and  February,  1948,  February  and  July,  1942,  required.    Write  Box  E/7, 

Strand  House,  London,  W.C.2.  

Take  up  Watercolour.  Six  famous  artists  teach  you  by  post.  Pupils  of  all  ages 
find  the  course  a  sheer  joy,  easy,  inexpensive.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Art. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  free.  Press  Art  School  Ltd.  (Dept.  Con.  2),  Tudor  Hall, 
London,  S.E.23. 


Wanted — XVIII-century  Paintings:  (1)  Portrait  of  (Sir)  William  Chambers, 
architect,  London  (1726-96).  (2)  Scene  to  include  Royal  State  Coach,  designed  by 
Chambers.  (3)  Portraits  of  von  Katte  family  (Berlin)  and  Katte  family  (London). 
Original  frames  desired.    Send  descriptions  to:  Edwin  B.  Katte,  150  East  73rd 

Street,  New  York  21.  N.Y.  

Two  Oak  Settles  requi^d,  length  approximately  10  ft.,  shorter  or  longer  would  not 
necessarily  matter.  Please  write,  giving  details  and  price  required.  Box  No.  6969. 
A  good-quality  Carpet  required,  size  approximately  30  ft.  >  20  ft.  Please  write, 
giving  condition,  details  and  price  required.    Box  No.  6970. 

For  Sale — Adam  Fireplace,  white  marble,  5  ft.  Offers.  Kelly,  Willington  Housed 
Willington,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

For  Sale — several  small  Oil  Paintings  by  G.  Bovle.    C.  R.  Boyle,  43  Penderry  Rise 

Callander  Road,  Catford,  S.E.6.    ' 

Private  Collector  relinquishing  interests  offers  reasonably  priced  rare  authentic 
small  sculptures — Boehm.  Gilbert,  Fremiet,  signed — unique  opportunity.  Examina- 
tion welcomed — appointment,  'phone  FRE  8986.  Other  interesting  collectables, 
antiques.    Box  No.  6971. 

For  Collectors  of  eighteenth-century  Chinese  Snuff-bottles.  Private  collection 
available.    Also  Mandarin  beads  for  stoppers,  and  Ivory  Spoons  for  replacement. 

Box  No.  6972.  ' 

For  Sale — complete  and  perfect  collection  of  The  Connoisseur  from  date  of  issue 
(September,  1901)  to  December,  1938,  comprising  448  books.  Offers  to:  Ian 
Henderson,  184  Sloane  Street,  S.W.:. 

Register  advertisements  are  S2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104  EAST  57th 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 


HIGHEST    PRICES    PAID  FOR 

COINS   AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


COULTER  GALLERIES 

3}  AINSTY  AVENUE,  DRINGHOUSES,  YORK 

'PHONE  YORK  6537 

PERIOD  FRAMES.      LARGE  STOCK  OF  OLD  &  MODERN  PAINTINGS  BY 
ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  ARTISTS 


WE   WISH   TO    PURCHASE   LARGE    OR   SMALL  COLLECTIONS  OR 
SINGLE   PICTURES,   OF   ALL  PERIODS. 


H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19   Bennington   Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898  Telephone  4822 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  METALWORK 


A.  HAYMAN  &  CO. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS,  JEWELLERS  AND  VALUERS 
SILVER,    CHINA,    GLASS    AND    BRIC  -  A  -  BRAC 

5  QUEEN'S  CIRCUS,  CHELTENHAM 


OPPOSITE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL 


TELEPHONE  5049 


HOTEL  CHATEAU  BELLEYUE 

SIERRE,  VALAIS 

The  medieval  castle  with  every  comfort  on  the  Simplon-highroad. 
All  Sports — Centre  for  excursions.  First-class  kitchen — Garden — 
Bar — Garage.  H.  J.  Steiger,  dir. 


HOTEL  DU  RHONE 
GENEVA 

Most  modern  in  Switzerland  ■  200 
rooms,  all  with  bath  or  showers 

Private  telephone  in  every  room 
and  every  bathroom  •  Private 
radios  throughout  •  50-car  garage 
Rooms  from  Fr.  19. — including 
breakfast  and  service 

Telegraph :  Telephone : 

RHONOTEL  22213 

General  Manager:  R.  LENDI 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 
FINE  STOCK  OF 
ENGLISH   CHINA   AND  FURNITURE 

IS   Victoria   Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone  :  3567 


Darcuna  AA 


unDeRiueAR  for  men 

A  unique  combination  of  high  grade  wool 
and  cotton  spun  together  to  ensure  warmth 
and  exceptionally  long  wear.  Soft  to  the 
touch,  good  to  look  at  and  non-irritant. 

Vests — Round  Ni  ck  Short  Sleeves  about  }o/6il. 
Trunks — Elastic  Waist  2  c/-.   Available  also — 
Button  Front  Short  or  Long  Sleeve  Vests, 
Pants  and  Drawers. 


"I  (Euid  Steeples 


If  unable  to  obtain,  write  to  Dept.  '  C ',  Two  Steeples  Ltd.,  Wigston,  Leicestershire. 
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MAPLE 


Walnut  Tall-Boy  of  fine  colour,  canted  and  reeded 
corners,  brushing  slide  and  the  bottom  drawer  and 
base  moulding  showing  a  concave  sun-burst  in 
boxwood  and  holly. 

Height  c'  10"         Width  3'  3"         Depth  1'  10" 

This  piece  is  selected  from  the  large  and  comprehen- 
sive collection  in  our  Antique  Galleries. 


MAPLE    &    CO.  LTD 

TOTTENHAM      COURT  ROAD 
LONDON    •    W •  1 

Mayfair  Showrooms:  5  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street,  W.I 

PARIS    &    BUENOS  AIRES 


W 

LAING 

TORONTO 


Ma  ry  Cassatt 

Monet 
Fantin  Latour 
Dufy 
Seago 
Deraiti 
Vuillard 
Krieghoff 
Lawrence 
Daubigny 

Opie 
Cropsey 
Hoppner 
Tissot 

— and  other  important  paintings. 

Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  .Museum 


Cfje  #lo  jflletaltraft  ;8>I)op 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
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A  fine  example  of  an  eighteenth-century  brass  five-light  chandelier, 
27\  inches  wide  and  24\  inches  high. 

Large  stock  of  Firegrates,  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons  and  fine 

brass  Chandeliers 

Finest  collection  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
AND  EARLY  METALWARE  in  the  Country 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 


An  early  NEWHALL  Teapot, 
finely  painted  in  colours  on  both 
sides  by  Fidele  Duvivier.   C.  1785. 


Telephone: 
EASTBOURNE  780 


tmfreb  SltlUam*  (antiques;)  ANTIQU 

Specialists  in  Old  Pottery  and  Porcelains 

38    SOUTH    STREET,    EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Photographs  on  request 


Cables: 

ITY  Eastbourne 


Utester 
vateman 


GEORGE  III 
PAIR  OF  GOBLETS 

Bright-cut  engraved  with  floral 
festoons 

Date  1780.       Height  6|  inches 
Weight  15  oz.  lOdwt. 


A  rare  and  outstanding 
example  of  her  w  ork 


5  NORTON  FOLGATE, 

44  W.  48TH  STREET 


E.C.2 


(ESTABLISHED  1912) 
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THE  BURY  ART  GALLERIES 

30  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I. 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9245.  Established  1854. 


PAINTINGS   BY   ENGLISH  & 
CONTINENTAL  ARTISTS  AND 
EARLY  ENGLISH  WATER- 
COLOURS 

INSPECTION  INVITED 

Interior  of  a  Mosque  with  Figures. 
By  LUDWIG  DEUTSCH. 
Signed  and  dated,  Cairo,  1898. 
Oil  Painting  on  Panel,  21\  x  24  in. 


OS  COOPER 


Founded 
A.D.  1777 


1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS, 
LONDON,  W.l 


Antique  Plate  8  Jewels, 
Snuff  Boxes  &c. 


Telephone  :  Hyde  Park  0852 


At  Vigo  St. 
1X75-1937 


Visitors  are 
cordially  invited 
to  inspect  our 
varied  stock 


V 


Pair  of  Entree  Dishes  by  Philip  Rundell.        London,  1820.        138  oz. 
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The  financial  times  serves  the  wide 


interests  of  the  business  man.    Accurate  City  news 
together  with  all  the  important  news  of  industry 
and  commerce  and — when  it  matters — of 
public  affairs,  is  regularly  supplemented  by  articles 
on  many  diverse  subjects. 

The  world  of  art,  bloodstock  notes,  the  property 
market,  dramatic  criticism,  book  reviews  and  other 
articles  of  topical  interest,  contributed  by  special 
writers  and  well-known  names  in  many  walks  of  life, 
are  regularly  published. 


Connoisseurs  interested  in  business 


read  THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 


THE  SIGN  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


Founded  in  the  year  191 8  to  further  the 
interests   ot   those    who    buy   and  sell 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred 
established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  oj  art  who  are  members 
of  the    Association    will    be  forwarded   on    application    to  the 

Secretary 

Bank    Buildings,    16    St.    James's    Street,    London,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE:   WHITEHALL  4943     ■     CABLES  ;  BRITANTIQ^  LONDON 
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HOTSPUR 

LTD. 

14  LOWNDES  STREET.  BELGRAYE  SQUARE,  LONDON.  S.W.i 

Telephone  :  Sloane  3656 


By  appointment 
Medallists  to  the  late  King  George  V I 

SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

EST.  1772 


Imperial  vase  in  carved  red,  green  and  buff  lacquer. 
Ch'ien  Lung,  1736-1795.    Height  19  inches. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Cables  :  SPINK,  LONDON  Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 
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PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  WALKER  :  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1818  :  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE: 
SIZE  30  x  25  INCHES  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  J.  T.  HEREFORD,  ESQUIRE 

In  the  possession  of  the  Lcgcr  Galleries,  ij  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  IV. l 


No.  i.  'A  Windmill  at  Stoke,  near 
Ipswich'  :  Watercolour,  \\  6 
in.  :  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum :  Used  by  Peter  Coxe  to 
illustrate  'The  Social  Day',  en- 
graved by  John  Landseer,  1814. 


Constable  as  an  Illustrator 


BY  R.B.BECKETT 


CONSTABLE'S  illustrations  have  not  received  any  very 
close  attention  from  his  biographers,  who  have  naturally 
been  concerned  with  more  important  aspects  of  his  work.  That 
he  had  a  natural  bent  in  this  direction  is  shown  by  some  of  the 
little  pen-and-ink  sketches  with  which  his  letters  and  journals  are 
interspersed,  such  as  that  which  shows  him  going  down  the 
Strand  in  an  omnibus,  waving  his  Academy  catalogue  to  Edwin 
Landseer  and  Mr.  Wells  of  Redleaf  in  their  hansom  cab.1  It  is, 
however,  with  his  activities  as  an  illustrator  of  books  of  poetry 
that  the  present  essav  is  intended  to  deal. 

This  interest  did  not  find  full  expression  until  towards  the  end 
of  Constable's  life,  but  it  may  have  been  latent  since  the  days  of 
his  youth,  inasmuch  as  two  of  his  earliest  recorded  oil  paintings 
came  into  being  as  the  result  of  his  reading  ol  Shakespeare.  Writ- 
ing to  his  friend  'Antiquity'  Smith  on  the  18th  January,  1797,  he 
said:  'I  have  latelv  .  .  .  painted  two  small  pictures  in  oil,  viz.:  a 
Chymist  and  an  Alchymist:  for  which  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to 
our  immortal  Bard.  You  remember  Romeo's  ludicrous  account 
of  an  Apothecary's  shop.'2  These  were  but  crude  attempts  to 

1  Reproduced  on  p.  13  of  Tlie  Letters  of  John  Constable,  R.A.  to  C.R.Leslie,  R.A., 
edited  by  Peter  Leslie,  1 931. 

2  The  original  letter  is  now  in  the  Plymouth  Collection.  The  two  small  paintings 
mentioned  were  exhibited  by  Mrs.  C.N.Brooks  at  the  Tate  Gallery  in  1937  and 
were  reproduced  in  the  Illustrated  London  News.  They  now  belong  to  Col.  C.  A. 
Brooks. 


imitate  the  manner  of  Smith's  friend  Mr.  Cranch,  and  were  soon 
forgotten  in  the  young  artist's  enthusiasm  for  landscape. 

It  was  not  until  long  after  this  that  anyone  thought  of  using 
one  of  Constable's  works  as  an  illustration  to  a  book.  The  person 
with  the  happy  idea  was  Peter  Coxe,  who  had  forsaken  his  busi- 
ness as  a  successful  auctioneer  to  become  a  less  successful  versifier. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Archdeacon  William  Coxe,  whom  Constable 
met  when  staying  at  Salisbury  in  18 12.  Peter  was  then  engaged 
on  a  long  rambling  poem  called  The  Social  Day,  the  approaching 
publication  of  which  was  announced  in  the  following  year.  The 
work  was  to  be  accompanied  by  illustrations,  and  the  poet 
wanted  one  which  would  fit  in  with  a  reference  to  a  windmill. 
Happening  to  look  through  Constable's  sketches,  he  found  one 
(No.  1)  which  exactly  suited  his  need.  On  the  22nd  Februarv, 
1814,  Constable  wrote  to  his  friend  Dunthorne:  "Tell  Abram 
that  Mr  Cox  intends  having  my  Windmill  engraved  and  has  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Landseer  for  that  purpose,  who  is  a  very 
superior  landscape  engraver.  This  I  am  glad  of,  for  it  is  a  very 
pretty  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  Stoke  Mills  I  was  at  with  vou  and 
Mr  Frost  when  I  did  it  many  years  ago'.3 

The  subject  thus  selected  was  a  view  at  Stoke  near  Ipswich,  not 
the  more  familiar  Stoke-by-Nayland.  The  original  sketch  is 

3  Original  letter  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Plymouth. 
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No.  2.  'Jaques  and  the  Wounded  Stag'  :  Watercolour,  9  <  I2§  in.  :  British  Museum  :  Exhibited  R.A.  in  1832,  engraved  by  David  Lucas. 


probably  one  at  the  British  Museum,4  which  bears  an  inscription 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  given  by  Constable  to  his  old  friend  and 
mentor  'Antiquity'  Smith  in  [823,  but  had  been  drawn  at  a 
date  which  can  be  read  either  as  1805  or  1815  (in  view  of  what 
Constable  says  in  his  letter  to  Dunthornc  the  former  seems 
more  likely).  There  is  another  version  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum5  which  agrees  more  nearly  with  the  engraving 
(neither  of  the  drawings  corresponds  exactly),  and  this  was  pre- 
sumably done  by  Constable  in  order  to  provide  the  engraver 
with  something  easier  to  follow  than  the  original  sketch.  The 
engraving  was  done  on  steel  by  John  Landseer,  father  of  the 
famous  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  appeared  in  due  course  with 
The  Social  Day,  though  publication  was  held  up  by  a  series  of 
unforeseen  mishaps  till  1823.  Constable,  it  appears,  had  put  his 
name  down  as  a  subscriber  for  one  of  the  large  paper  copies; 
and  his  journal  for  1824  contains  some  amusing  references  to 
Peter  Coxe's  efforts  to  get  him  to  recommend  his  work  to  rich 
relatives. 

In  The  Windmill  we  simply  have- a  sketch  from  nature  adapted 
to  use  as  an  illustration,  and  there  is  another  long  interval  before 
we  find  Constable  producing  purely  illustrative  work.  His 

4  No.  4  in  Binyon's  Catalogue. 

5  No.  342-1888,  from  the  Isabel  Constable  bequest. 


efforts  in  this  direction  are  grouped  mainly  round  two  central 
points,  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It  and  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard.  Shakespeare's  play,  with  its  descriptions  of  woodland 
scenery,  was  a  particular  favourite  with  Constable,  who  was 
fond  of  quoting  from  it.6  It  was  a  preference  he  shared  with  his 
friend  Sir  George  Beaumont,  with  whom  he  was  staying  in  the 
woodland  surroundings  of  Colcorton  when  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
in  November  1823:  'Sir  George  reads  a  play  in  a  manner  the 
most  delightful.  On  Saturday  it  was  As  You  Like  It,  and  I  never 
heard  the  "seven  ages"  so  admirably  read  before.'  Sir  George 
Beaumont  had  himself  attempted  to  illustrate  the  play  in  his 
painting  of  Jaques  and  the  Wounded  Stag,  which  Constable  must 
have  seen ;  and  this  may  have  put  it  into  Constable's  head  to  see 
whether  he,  too,  could  not  do  something  of  the  same  kind,  when 
his  wife's  last  illness  led  him  to  identify  himself  with  the  'melan- 
choly Jaques'.7 

The  first  mention  of  Constable's  own  version  of  the  subject 
occurs  in  a  letter  to  Dominic  Colnaghi,  said  to  have  been 
written  in  i  828,  in  which  he  said:  'Let  me  know  the  fate  of  my 

6  For  instance,  in  his  letter  to  Leslie  of  the  2nd  March,  1832,  he  adapts  the  Senior 
Duke's  remark:  'I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits.' 

7  An  oil  sketch  by  Beaumont  now  in  the  author's  collection  is  much  the  same 
as  in  Constable's  drawing,  but  has  the  composition  reversed.  His  finished  work 
is  with  the  Tate  Callery  (No.  119),  but  hangs  at  Admiralty  House. 
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No.  3.  T.  Bagg's  wood-engraving  for  Constable's  illustration 
(Stanza  III),  Martin's  edition  of  Gray's  'Elegy'. 


No.  4.  'The  Graveyard,  Stoke  Poges'  :  W.  H.  Powis,  engraved 
from  Constable's  watercolour  at  the  British  Museum. 


drawing  of  Jaqucs.  I  wish  much  to  make  a  picture  from  it,  about 
a  kit-cat.  Will  you  require  that  permission  from  whomsoever 
may  possess  it.'  The  oil  painting  was  probably  that  purchased  by 
James  Stewart,  which  has  disappeared  since  it  was  sold  at 
Christie's  in  1839. 

The  drawing  (No.  2)  evidently  failed  to  find  a  purchaser  at 
Colnaghi's  shop,  for  we  next  hear  of  it  as  hanging  in  Constable's 
studio  in  June,  1830,  when  the  Athenaeum  gave  a  very  friendly 
review  of  English  Landscape.  The  name  of  the  writer  was  Rey- 
nolds,8 probably  S.W.Reynolds  the  engraver,  who  is  known  to 
have  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Constable's  work,  and 
whose  pupil  Lucas  was  responsible  for  the  engravings.  'We  can 
only  beg  in  conclusion,'  wrote  Reynolds,  'that  such  of  our 
readers  as  can  get  within  this  gallery,  will  not  fail  to  look  at  a 
water-colour  drawing  of  "Jaques  looking  at  the  wounded  deer 
in  the  Forest  of  Arden".  It  is  the  forest  which  Jaques  haunted. 
There  he  lies  on  the  knotted  roots  of  the  oak;  and  you  can  hear 
the  brook.  The  trees  are  apart -scattered -giving  room  for  the 
deer  to  go  fleeting  by,  and  for  the  foresters  to  sec  one  another 
come  trooping  with  their  goodly  bows  over  the  far  grass  dappled 
with  sunlight.  You  see,  you  breathe  in  a  green  world -a  green 
home,  that  wins  the  sun  even  through  "the  shade  of  melancholy 

8  This  information  has  kindly  been  supplied  by  The  New  Statesman  and  Nation. 


No.  5.  'Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust?'  :  Engraved 
by  Bagg  after  Constable  watercolour. 


A 


No.  6.  Vignette  for  title-page  of  1839  edition  Gray's  'Elegy'  : 
Powis,  engraved  after  Constable. 


boughs" -and  Arden  is  "all  before  you,  where  to  choose  your 
place  of  rest!"  In  working  at  such  things,  we  blush  to  be  critics- 
and  yearn  only  to  be  those  who  can  afford  to  purchase  unto 
themselves  such  immortal  estates!' 

It  appears  from  Constable's  correspondence  with  Lucas  that  he 
was  about  this  time  considering  Jaques  as  a  possible  subject  for 
inclusion  in  English  Landscape  Scenery,  and  actually  sent  the  draw- 
ing for  Lucas  to  have  a  look  at.9  But  it  was  eventually  omitted 
from  the  series,  and  the  mezzotint  of  this  drawing  by  Lucas  did 
not  appear  till  1845,  when  it  was  published  by  the  engraver  him- 
self. In  1832  Constable  chose  the  drawing  as  one  of  the  minor 
works  by  which  he  was  represented  at  the  Royal  Academy  ex- 
hibition; and  on  this  occasion  the  entry  in  the  catalogue  was 
accompanied  by  lines  taken,  not  from  Shakespeare,  but  from 
Peter  Coxe's  Social  Day: 

'The  melancholy,  feeling  Jaques,  whose  mind 
'Griev'd  oer  the  wounded  weeping  hind.' 

The  drawing  eventually  passed  into  the  collection  of  C.R. Leslie, 
and  thereafter  through  that  of  Arthur  Kay  into  the  British 
Museum.10 

9  The  dating  of  the  letters  is  uncertain,  but  they  were  probably  written  towards 
the  end  of  1830. 

10  No.  1940-4-13-14. 
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No.  7.  'Stoke  Poges  Churchyard'  :  British  Museum  :  Water- 
colour,  4f  X  6|  in.  :  Alternative  design  for  Stanza  V  of  Gray's 
'Elegy'. 


The  appearance  of  Jaques  at  Somerset  House  brings  us  near  to 
Constable's  next  experiment  in  illustration,  which  was  not  this 
time  for  publication.  Harriet  Jane  Leslie  was  Constable's  god- 
daughter, and  the  story  of  his  present  to  her  for  her  fifth  birthday 
may  be  told  in  her  father's  own  words.  '  Next  year,'  says  Leslie, 
in  a  note  to  a  letter  of  1832,  'he  presented  her  with  the  first  and 
best  book  ever  written  expressly  for  children,  Dr  Watts'  Songs. 
It  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts  from  Stothard,  and  Constable  not 
only  coloured  them  very  beautifully,  but  added  some  designs  of 
his  own,  as  a  bird  singing  over  its  nest  to  the  song  against 
quarrelling,  and  a  bee  settling  on  a  rose  to  that  on  industry;  while 
over  the  lines  beginning,  "Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite",  he 
wrote  with  a  pencil,  "For  Landscer".'  This  volume  is  now  the 
property  of  Harriet's  grand-nephew,  Captain  A.  L.  Fletcher,  R.  N. 
A  similarly  decorated  book  of  Watts's  hymns  went  to  his  own 
daughter  Emily  for  her  birthday,  and  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

One  of  Constable's  friends  at  this  time  was  John  Martin  the 
bibliographer  (later  Librarian  at  Woburn  Abbey),  who  had 
retired  from  the  bookselling  business  in  1826  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  preparation  of  special  editions  of  the  English  classics,  to 
be  embellished  with  engravings  of  works  by  living  British  art- 
ists. In  or  before  1830  Constable  had  supplied  him  with  a  draw- 
ing of  Warwick,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  en- 
graved by  Edward  Finden,  who  worked  for  the  annuals.  Findcn, 
however,  found  himself  unable  to  comply  (though  a  proof  exists 
in  the  British  Museum),  and  Constable  agreed  that  his  art  was 
little  fitted  for  line  engraving.  It  was,  however,  Martin's  inten- 
tion to  employ  wood-engravers,  whose  technique  had  shown  a 
great  advance  of  recent  years;  and  the  idea  of  using  Constable's 
work  may  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  sight  of  Jaques,  since 
Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages  was  one  of  the  books  he  had  in  mind. 
The  Seven  Ages,  however,  did  not  come  out  until  after  Gray's 
Elegy.  In  a  letter  to  Leslie  dated  the  16th  August,  183 3, 11  Con- 
stable wrote :  '  To  quote  a  line  of  that  elegy  which  I  am  endeav- 
ouring to  illustrate -"The  world  is  left  to  darkness  and  to  me".' 

The  task  which  he  had  thus  taken  on  himself  would  be  a  con- 
genial one  to  Constable,  since  the  poem  deals  with  aspects  of 
village  life  which  had  been  familiar  to  him  from  his  youth,  and 
the  churchyard  was  just  such  a  scene  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  sketch  for  his  own  pleasure  at  East  Bergholt.  He  may  even 

11  Now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


have  reflected  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  meeting  with  such 
friends  as  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Dr.  John  Fisher,  he  too 
might  have  remained  something  corresponding  to  a  'mute  in- 
glorious Milton'. 

Three  of  these  illustrations  were  produced  in  time  for  the  first 
edition  of  Martin's  book.12  It  was  published  in  1834  by  John  Van 
Voorst  of  Paternoster  Row,  and  dedicated  to  Samuel  Rogers  the 
poet,  who  shared  Martin's  interest  in  art.  The  letter  from  Martin 
to  Rogers  on  the  subject  of  the  dedication  still  exists,13  and  tells 
us  that  the  notion  of  the  illustrations  had  been  prompted  by 
the  edition  of  his  own  verses  which  Rogers  had  produced  with 
illustrations  by  Turner  and  Stothard,  causing  the  book  to  be 
called  sarcastically  'Turner  illustrated'. 

The  first  of  Constable's  illustrations  (No.  3),  engraved  by  T. 
Bagg  and  showing  a  moonlit  ruin  on  a  crag  above  a  river,  ap- 
peared over  stanza  III- 

' Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  on>l  doth  to  the  moon  complain.' 

The  design  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  Constable's  picture  of 
Hadleigh  Castle,  though  the  Thames  estuary  has  here  been  nar- 
rowed to  a  rocky  gorge;  and  an  entry  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Isabel  Constable  sale  of  189214  suggests  that  an  oil  painting  may 
have  been  used,  though  Constable's  other  illustrations  appear  to 
have  been  done  in  watcrcolour. 

Next  comes  the  engraving  by  W.  H.Powis  of  the  graveyard 
(No.  4),  with  a  man  leaning  against  one  of  the  tombs  in  medita- 
tion, as  Constable  must  have  often  done  at  East  Bergholt.  This 
was  for  stanza  V- 

'The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn  .  .  . 
No  more  shall  rotise  them  from  their  lowly  bed.' 

The  third  engraving,  done  by  Bagg  again,  shows  two  soldiers 
gazing  on  the  tomb  of  a  crusader,  lit  by  a  shaft  of  light  from  one 
of  the  windows  (No.  5),  to  go  with  stanza  XI- 

'Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust?' 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Constable  also  did  a  drawing  of  the 
church  at  Stoke  Poges  seen  by  the  light  of  a  rising  moon;  but 
this  was  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  first  edition,  and 
was  engraved  by  Powis  as  a  vignette  for  the  title-page  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1839  (No.  6). 

Only  a  few  of  the  original  drawings  have  survived,  but  the 
presence  of  alternative  designs  indicates  the  care  which  Con- 
stable took  over  his  work.  Two  of  the  watercolours  were  shown 
at  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  1834,  both  being  probably 
among  the  versions  selected  for  engraving.  No.  582  appeared  in 
the  catalogue  as  Stoke  Pogis  Church,  near  Windsor,  the  scene  of 
Gray's  Elegy  -also  where  he  was  buried. 

'In  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

A  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire.' 

No.  586  was  the  illustration  to  stanza  XL  Both  were  appropri- 
ately bought  by  Samuel  Rogers,  though  Rogers  (so  Leslie  tells) 

12  I  have  seen  only  the  polyglot  edition  of  1839  in  the  British  Museum,  but  this 
makes  it  clear  that  an  earlier  edition  had  been  issued  in  1834.  There  was  a  later 
edition  of  1854. 

13  The  letter  was  used  by  J.  H.  Anderdon  to  decorate  his  copy  of  the  R.  A.  catalogue 
for  1834,  now  at  Burlington  House,  evidently  under  the  impression  that  the  writer 
was  John  Martin  the  artist. 

14  Lot  253,  Hadleigh:  an  illustration  k>  Gray's  Elegy,  appears  among  'Pictures  and 
Sketches  in  oils'.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  this  was  the  design 
actually  used  for  Martin's  book.  A  small  Indian-ink  drawing  of  Ruins  by  Moon- 
light in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  No.  813-1888,  may  be  a  preliminary 
design  for  the  subject. 
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No.  8.  'Stoke  Poges  Church  from  the  North  East'  :  Watercolour,  5 J     7§  in.  :  V.  and  A.  Museum  :  Rejected  design  for  Gray's  'Elegy'. 


did  not  usually  care  for  Constable's  work.  It  is  not  known  where 
these  are  now. 

Only  one,  in  fact,  of  the  engraved  designs  has  survived.  The 
illustration  to  stanza  V  is  now  in  the  British  Museum15:  but  there 
is  in  the  same  collection  another  version,  differing  from  the 
former  in  small  details,  while  the  shadows  are  rendered  in  blue 
instead  of  brown  (No.  7). 16  Another  rejected  design  is  probably 
the  watercolour  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  8), 17 
which  shows  a  church  as  seen  from  the  north-east,  with  the 
graveyard  in  front,  thus  differing  both  in  angle  and  in  distance 
from  the  view  used  for  the  vignette. 

Sir  Charles  Holmes18  suggests  that  Constable's  sketches  of  the 
:hurch  and  its  graveyard  may  have  been  made  on  Constable's 
return  from  Berkshire  in  1832.  These  drawings,  however,  bear 
10  relation  to  actuality,  because  the  church  at  Stoke  Poges  is 
oeculiar  in  having  its  tower  on  the  north  side,  while  a  chapel  has 
Deen  added  along  the  south  side.  Constable's  designs  give  us  a 
generalized  type  of  village  church,  with  the  tower  in  its  more 
asual  position  at  the  west  end;  and  this  was  perhaps  suitable  for  a 

5  No.  35  (a)  in  Binyon's  catalogue,  measuring  4J  x  6|  inches,  bequeathed  by 
sabel  Constable  in  1888. 

8  No.  35  (b)  in  Binyon's  catalogue,  measuring  4j  x  6|  inches,  from  the  Captain 
lonstable  sale  of  1887. 

7  No.  174-1888,  si  x  7i  inches,  bequeathed  by  Isabel  Constable. 

8  Constable  and  his  Influence  on  Landscape  Painting,  1902,  p.  251. 


poem  of  universal  appeal.  There  is,  in  short,  no  more  reascn  for 
supposing  that  Constable  went  to  Stoke  Poges  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  Elegy  than  for  assuming  that  he  visited  the  Forest  of 
Arden  before  making  his  drawing  of  Jaques. 

When  his  work  for  Gray's  Elegy  was  done,  Constable  returned 
to  the  subject  of  Jaques.  Martin  was  now  preparing  a  similar  edi- 
tion of  The  Seven  Ages  of  Shakespeare,  taken  from  Act  II,  Scene 
7,  of  As  Yon  Like  It,  for  which  Constable's  help  was  again  en- 
listed. The  book,  however,  was  not  published  by  Van  Voorst  till 
1840,  by  which  time  Constable  was  dead.  When  referring  to  this 
fact  in  the  introduction,  John  Martin  took  the  opportunity  of 
paying  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  fri.nd. 

'During  the  progress  of  this  work  through  the  engravers' 
hands,'  he  wrote,  'two  of  its  contributors  have  "made  their  exit", 
John  Constable,  R.A.  and  William  Hilton,  R.A.  The  interest 
which  the  first-named  took  in  the  trifling  affair  required  of  him, 
is  best  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he  had  made  nearly  twenty 
sketches  for  the  "melancholy  Jaques",  which  by  the  kindness  of 
C.R.Leslie,  Esq.,  R.A.  now  accompanies  this  work;  that  gentle- 
man having  selected  the  design  he  judged  most  appropriate,  and 
careful  of  the  reputation  of  his  deceased  friend,  took  the  addi- 
tional trouble  upon  himself  of  transferring  it  to  the  wocd. 
Without  his  assistance,  this  effort,  however  trifling,  of  one  of  our 
true  painters  of  English  scenery  wouli  not  have  appeared -a 
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No.  9.  'The  Melancholy  Jaques'  :  Pen-and-ink  sketch,  8,!  7  in.  : 
British  Museum. 


matter  which  would  have  caused  deep  regret  to  the  Editor,  in 
being  prevented  exhibiting  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  talent 
and  memory  of  one  in  whose  society  he  has  enjoyed  many 
pleasant  hours.' 

The  design  selected  by  Leslie  appeared  on  page  1 8  of  The  Seven 
Ages,  engraved  on  wood  by  S.Williams.  Though  the  subject  is 
still  that  of  Jaques  watching  the  wounded  stag,  the  treatment 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  earlier  watcrcolour,  the  de- 
sign being  upright  instead  of  oblong,  with  the  scenery  less  shut  in. 
The  original  drawing  has  been  supposed  to  be  one  done  with  pen 
and  ink,  now  at  the  British  Museum  (No.  9). 19  This  corresponds 
more  or  less  with  the  engraving,  but  it  may  have  been  only  a 
preliminary  essay,  for  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  a  rough  scrawl, 
done  on  the  back  of  some  notes  relating  to  Dedham  Church, 
would  have  been  passed  as  suitable  for  engraving -unless  wc  are 
to  suppose  that  Leslie  gave  detail  to  the  design  when  transferring 
it  to  wood. 

Of  the  other  designs  I  have  been  able  to  trace  only  two.  The 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  contains  a  watercolour  sketch  along 
similar  lines,  but  in  reverse(No.  io).20  An  oblong  design  of  about 
the  same  size,  in  pen-and-wash,  was  exhibited  at  the  Tate 
Gallery  in  1937. 

la  No.  4  in  Binyon's  catalogue,  8 J  X  7  inches,  acquired  in  1865. 
20  No.  795-1888,  6  X  4$  inches,  bequeathed  by  Isabel  Constable. 


No.  10.  'Jaques  and  the  Wounded  Stag'  :  Watercolour,  6  4^  in.  : 
V.  and  A.  Museum. 


Leslie's  close  connexion  with  the  work  makes  it  all  the 
stranger  that  he  should  say  nothing  about  Constable's  relations 
with  John  Martin.  He  was  himself  a  contributor  to  The  Seven 
Ages,  for  which  purpose  he  was  approached  by  Martin  through 
Constable,  his  own  contribution  being  the  vignette  on  the  title- 
page,  engraved  by  Williams.  Possibly  he  thought  that  book- 
illustration  was  something  below  Constable's  dignity,  and  indeed 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  in  his  work.  Yet  it  may 
at  least  be  said  that  the  designs  which  Constable  prepared  were 
well  suited  to  their  purpose,  and  that  he  was  well  served  by  the 
engravers  to  whom  they  were  entrusted. 

This  brings  to  an  end  the  account  of  Constable's  activities  as  an 
illustrator,  unless  we  include  two  small  vignettes  engraved  by 
A.  R.  Freebairn  in  1836,  of  which  there  arc  proofs  in  the  British 
Museum.  One  shows  the  spires  and  towers  of  Oxford  from 
across  the  river,  while  the  other  seems  to  have  been  done  from  a 
watcrcolour  of  Milford  Bridge  near  Salisbury  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.21  These  may  have  been  intended  for  use  in  one 
of  the  fashionable  annuals  of  the  '  Keepsake'  type  for  which  Free- 
bairn worked;  but  if  so  their  use,  like  that  of  The  Windmill, 
would  have  been  merely  incidental. 

21  No.  341-1888  in  the  catalogue,  where  there  is  a  confusion  with  No.  342.  The 
watercolour  is  of  a  type  which  may  have  been  worked  up  later  from  the  pencil- 
sketch  in  Col.  John  Constable's  collection,  which  was  used  by  Constable  for  his 
own  etching  of  the  subject. 
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\   NOTABLE   PRIVATE   COLLECTION  XVI 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  J.A.BILLMEIR,  ESQUIRE 


Scientific  Instruments 

From  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 

BY  C.  H.JOSTEN,  Curator  of  the  Museum  oj  the  History  of  Science,  Oxford 


OLD  scientific  instruments  have  a  fascination  of  their  own 
the  charm  of  which  may  capture  expert  and  layman  alike. 
It  is  not  merely  their  beauty  which  makes  them  attractive ;  they 
evoke  a  world,  untroubled  by  Relativity  and  by  epistemological 
problems,  which  could  be  grasped  as  one  consistent  whole;  a 
world  in  which  Arts  and  Science  were  happily  undivided;  in 
which  the  scientist  considered  himself  primarily  a  philosopher 
and  in  which  the  best  makers  of  instruments  were  accomplished 
artists.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  at  the  present  time  to  acquire  such 
treasures.  They  have  always  been  rare,  and  most  of  them  have 
alreadv  found  their  way  into  a  small  number  of  well-known 
museums. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Billmeir  of  London  is  one  of  the 
very  few  important  private  collections  left  in  this  field.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  recently  acquired  from  Monsieur  Henri 
Michel,  of  Brussels,  for  many  years  an  expert  collector  of  instru- 
ments and  a  leading  authority  on  their  history. 

The  collection  includes  neither  microscopes  nor  clocks  and 
watches.  But  it  exemplifies  exactly  what,  up  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  was  understood  by  'a  collection  of  mathematical  in- 
struments'. Until  then  the  term  'mathematical'  was  applied  to 
all  instruments  used  for  measuring  and  determining  the  move- 


HISPANO-MOORISH  ASTROLABE:  Bronze  and  brass:  Diam.  183  mm.: 
XHIth  Century:  Unsigned. 

The  instrument  was  designed  for  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Tangiers.  It  is 
identical  with  an  astrolabe  made  in  1224  by  Muhammad  ibn  Futuh,  of 
Seville.  Like  most  Hispano-Moorish  instruments  it  is  very  plain,  but  its 
execution  is  impeccable.  On  the  back  is  a  zodiacal  calendar  giving  the 
position  of  the  sun  for  all  days  of  the  Julian  year.  Solar  calendars  are  not 
found  on  the  astrolabes  of  Arabia  and  Persia. 


ments  of  heavenly  bodies,  for  the  measurement  of  time,  and  for 
the  solution  of  problems  of  surveying  and  gunnery. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  instruments,  of  which  the 
Billmeir  Collection  consists,  are  all  carefully  chosen  specimens. 
They  illustrate  the  advance  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  from 
the  Thirteenth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Most  of  them  show  a 
perfection  in  craftsmanship  and  artistic  design  which  was  never 
equalled  in  later  times.  Twelve  Oriental  and  nine  Western  astro- 
labes deserve  special  mention:  so  do  several  superb  instruments 
by  Erasmus  Habermel,  Walter  Arsenius  and  Christoph  Schissler. 

In  the  same  way  as  modern  governments  maintain  observa- 
tories, research  laboratories  and  geodetic  services,  so  the  rulers  of 
former  times  employed  astronomers  and  geometers,  and  some- 
times placed  the  most  skilful  artisans  and  precious  materials  at 
their  disposal.  The  instruments  which  they  designed  and  con- 
structed are  characteristic  items  in  the  princely  inventories  of  the 
past.  Certain  instruments  were  also  made  for  astrologers,  astron- 
omers and  seafarers,  but  only  sundials  ever  enjoyed  a  wide 
distribution. 

The  invention  of  the  telescope  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  caused  a  radical,  though  gradual,  change  in 
method  and  design.  The  improvement  of  precision  in  astron- 


PERSIAN  ASTROLABE:  Bronze:  Diam.  93  mm.:  XVIIth  Century: 
Made  and  signed  by  Muhammad  Mehdi  al-Khadim  al-Yazdi:  In  the 
middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  art  of  the  Persian  engravers 
reached  its  highest  point.  The  precision  and  calligraphy  of  that  period  are 
without  comparison.  In  spite  of  the  most  elaborate  ornamentation  the 
mathematical  accuracy  of  the  engraving  is  unimpaired. 
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GOTHIC  ASTROLABE:  Bronze:  Diam.  270  mm.:  Probably  from 
Sicily:  XlVth  Century:  Unsigned:  In  the  Fourteenth  Century  Hispano- 
Moorish  science  and  technology  penetrated  from  Sicily  into  Italy  and 
France.  The  Sicilian  origin  is  suggested  by  the  inscriptions. 


FRENCH  ROIAS  ASTROLABE,  named  thus  after  its  inventor  Juan  de 
Roias  Sarmiento:  Brass:  Diam.  255  mm.:  Dated  1551:  Signed 'AN  THOIT 
NE  MES  TREL/APARIS ' :  The  movable  cursor,  which  was  attached  to 
the  alidade,  is  missing.  The  Roias  astrolabe  can  be  used  for  all  latitudes.  The 
design  of  the  bracket  (a  man's  head  and  shoulders  between  ornamental 
scrolls,  his  face  surrounded  by  intertwined  snakes)  corresponds  closely  to  | 
the  bracket  of  the  astrolabe  illustrated  in  a  book  on  the  subject  by  Roias 
(Paris,  1550  and  1551).  As  there  are  also  other  similarities,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  design  of  this  astrolabe  was  inspired  by  the  inventor 
himself. 


GOTHIC  ASTROLABE:  Bronze:  Diam.  114  mm.:  c.  1370:  Unsigned: 
A  characteristic  Italian  instrument  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  The  en- 
graving is  of  great  precision.  There  is  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  inner 
plates  which  probably  reads  '  Paris'. 


■'/: 


ASTROLABE  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II:  Copper  with  modern  gilding: 
Diam.  404  mm.:  c.  1590:  Signed  'Erasmus  Habermel  fe.'  This  instrument 
is  one  of  the  finest  astrolabes  known.  Its  craftsmanship  is  of  incomparable 
quality.  The  design  of  the  rete  is  similar  to  those  made  by  the  Arsenius 
family.  Erasmus  Habermel  was  called  to  Prague  in  1587.  There  he  made 
many  instruments  for  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II  and  for  Tycho  Brahe. 
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Left  ARMILLARY  SPHERE:  Bronze:  Ht.  375  mm.:  Diam.  170  mm.: 
c.  1570:  Signed  'P.  Danfrie  Fee'  Philippe  Danfrie,  the  elder,  was  born  in 
Cornwall.  He  invented  the  graphometer,  was  an  engraver  to  the  Royal 
Mint  of  France,  and  designed  astronomical  and  astrological  instruments 
for  Catherine  de  Medici.  The  sphere,  although  elaborate  in  design,  shows 
only  the  orbits  of  the  sun  and  moon. 


lAbove  ASTRONOMICAL  RING:  Bronze:  Diam.  no  mm.:  Dated  1567: 
Signed  [Walter  Arsenius]  'Nepos  Gemmae  Frisij  Louanij  fecit  1567.'  The 
astronomical  ring  was  devised  by  Gemma  Frisius  about  1534.  It  is  an 
extremely  rare  and  ingenious  kind  of  portable  armillary  sphere  with 
sights.  It  can  be  used  for  time-telling  by  day  and  by  night  and  for  many 
other  operations. 


omical  observation  depended  henceforth  mainly  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  telescope:  so  that  such  older  inventions  as  the  astro- 
abe  and  the  nocturnal  slowly  fell  into  disuse.  Optical-instrument 
makers  began  to  replace  goldsmiths  to  a  great  extent  as  the 
manufacturers  of  scientific  instruments. 

This  change  was  accompanied  and  furthered  by  the  steady,  if 
slow,  advance  of  clock-  and  watch-making.  In  the  early  Middle 
Ages  sundials  had  served  to  regulate  the  hours  of  prayers  and 
services.  The  first  rare  mechanical  church  clocks  appeared  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  The  earliest  pocket  watches  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  only  some  fifty  years 
later  did  timepieces  of  all  kinds  come  to  be  more  widely  used  for 
secular  purposes.  Until  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
anyone  who  wanted  to  know  the  time,  and  was  not  the  fortunate 
owner  of  a  valuable  clock,  or  watch,  could  only  have  recourse  to 
a  sundial,  an  astrolabe,  a  nocturnal,  or  to  a  clock  on  some  public 
building. 


Until  the  Eighteenth  Century,  sundials  remained,  therefore, 
the  cheapest  and  the  most  practical  time-telling  device.  Thev 
also  provided  the  easiest  and  most  reliable  control  for  mechanical 
timepieces.  Sundials  thus  became  popular  pocket  instruments 
long  before  they  had  filially  to  yield  their  place  to  the  watch  in 
the  late  Eighteenth  Century.  Some  of  them  were  plain,  but  others 
were  objects  of  great  elegance  and  value,  much  treasured  by  their 
owners.  The  eighty-eight  sundials  in  the  Billmeir  Collection 
illustrate  their  diversity  as  well  as  their  artistic  merits. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  principal  types  of  instrument  found  in 
the  Billmeir  Collection  may  also  be  of  value.  The  astrolabe 
was  the  universal  instrument  and  calculator  of  astronomers, 
surveyors,  travellers  and  navigators  from  the  Sixth  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  with  little  or  no  change  in  its  fundamental 
form.  It  was  principally  used  for  making  astronomical  obser- 
vations, for  measuring  heights  and  distances  generally,  for 
ascertaining  altitudes,  for  determining  the  time  by  dav  and  bv 


night,  and  also  for  the  calculation  of  horoscopes. 

The  instrument  consists  of  four  main  parts:  the  back-plate 
(mater  or  iimin)  which  forms  a  case  for  one  or  several  tablets 
(safha),  the  net  (rete  or  ankabut)  and  a  rule  bearing  sights  (alidade). 
A  stereographic  projection-on  the  plane  of  the  cquator-of  the 
meridian,  the  horizon,  circles  of  zenith  distances,  and  azimuthal 
angles  marked  in  degrees  from  the  north,  is  engraved  on  each 
tablet.  The  tablets  are  designed  for  use  in  different  latitudes. 

On  top  of  the  tables  is  pivoted  the  rete,  a  pierced  metal  plate 
designed  as  a  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  equator  of  the  north- 
ern celestial  hemisphere,  the  circle  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  zod- 
iacal signs  being  a  prominent  feature.  The  positions  of  some  of  the 
principal  stars  are  indicated  by  named  pointers.  The  alidade  is 
pivoted  on  a  pin,  which,  passing  through  the  tablet(s)  and  rete, 
represents  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth,  and  also  serves  to  hold  the 


(Left)   INDO-PERSIAN   CELESTIAL  GLOBE:  Bronzd 
inlaid  with  silver:  Diam.  175  mm.:  Dated  1664:  Signed  bjl 
Diya  al-Din,  who  was  a  famous  designer  from  Lahore,  andl 
was  attached  to  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Mogul. 

(Below)  ALTITUDE  SUNDIALS:  (left  to  right) :  (a)  Ring] 
dial,  gilded  bronze,  diam.  45  mm.,  dated  1765,  Signed 
'W.S.';  (b)  Modern  model  (1942)  of  a  Gothic  'Navicula  d]| 
Venetiis',  ivory,  85  <  10  mm.,  made  for  M.  Henri  Michel  ' 
(c)  Oval  dial,  brass,  diam.  45  mm.,  for  52  36'  latitude,  c  j 
1550,  unsigned;  (d)  Circular  dial,  plated  brass,  diam.  52  mm. 
XVIIth  Century,  unsigned;  (e)  Modern  model  (1941)  of  i\ 
'shepherd's'  dial  of  the  Renaissance,  gilded  bronze,  ht.  18 
cm.,  for  51  latitude,  Signed  'fee.  H.M.  [i.e.  Henri  Michelj 
1941';  (f)  Sundial,  gilded  brass,  diam.  55  mm.,  probably 
Florentine,  XVIth  century,  unsigned. 


three  parts  of  the  instrument  together.  The  back  is  often  engraved 
with  scales  of  use  to  astronomers  and  surveyors. 

The  armillary  sphere  is  a  representation  of  the  universe, 
showing  the  principal  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere:  horizon, 
meridian,  equator,  tropics,  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  as  well  as 
the  earth,  and  sometimes  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets  and  cer- 
tain stars.  Armillary  spheres  were  made  according  to  the  various 
theories  of  the  universe,  those  according  to  Ptolemy  and  Coper- 
nicus being  the  most  common.  The  armillary  sphere  is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  astrolabe.  In  its  most  common  form  it  was  not 
used  for  direct  observation,  but  served  mainly  to  demonstrate 
the  apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  determine 
their  relative  positions  for  any  time  or  place  and  especially  to 
find  out  the  times  of  their  rising  and  setting. 

Globes  were  known  in  Greece  in  the  Third  Century  B.C..  but 
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(Above)  HORIZONTAL  SUNDIALS:  (left  to  right):  (a)  Gilded  bronze, 
76  X  76  mm.,  dated  1563,  signed  'Vlricus  Schniep  hoc  opus  fecit  Mona- 
chij.  Anno  1563';  (b)  Table  dial,  gilded  copper,  the  figure  in  silver,  212  X 
185  mm.,  c.  1560,  unsigned,  but  certainly  by  Christoph  Schissler,  who 
made  three  replicas  of  this  dial,  with  different  figures;  (c)  Gilded  copper, 
64  X  64  mm.,  Nuremberg,  c.  1570,  signed  'Ioannes  Gruber  Norimb'; 
(below)  Sundial  combined  with  snuff-box,  brass,  93  x  55  mm.,  dated 
1722,  unsigned.  A  coat-of-arms  is  on  the  lid  of  the  sundial. 


(Below)  BUTTERFIELD  SUNDIALS:  These  are  horizontal  sundials  of 
a  characteristic  design  which  derive  their  name  from  that  of  a  famous 
English  maker  of  pocket  dials,  who  worked  in  France  from  about  1677. 
The  best  Butterfield  dials  are  of  engraved  silver  with  the  gnomon  often  in 
the  shape  of  a  bird.  Most  of  these  dials  have  an  octagonal  hour  plate.  Those 
with  oval  plates  are  comparatively  rare.  (Top,  left  to  right):  (a)  Silver, 
69  X  60  mm.,  c.  1720,  by  Nicholas  Bion,  Paris;  (b)  Silver,  78  66  mm., 
c.  1680,  by  Butterfield,  Paris;  (c)  Silver,  65  -  58  mm.,  c.  1690,  by  Mac- 
quart,  Paris;  (bottom,  left  to  right):  (a)  Silver,  55  <  42  mm.,  c.  1670,  by 
Pierre  Sevin;  (b)  Silver,  49  <  37  mm.,  dated  1679,  by  P.  Norry,  Gisors. 
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it  has  not  yet  been  established  when  and  where  they  originated. 
They  were  mainly  made  for  purposes  of  demonstration,  though 
it  is  possible  to  use  them  in  the  same  way  as  armillary  spheres. 

The  general  principle  of  sundials  is  too  well-known  to  need  J 
any  explanation.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  mathe-J 
matical  basis  of  their  construction  is  sometimes  complex.  Manyl 
ingenious  varieties  are  known. 

Nocturnals  served  to  find  the  solar  time  during  the  night  bvj 
sighting  certain  stars  near  the  Pole.  The  instrument  originated  in II 
the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Many  topographical  instruments  were  developed  during! 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  when  the  science  of  surveying  made  con- II 
siderable  progress.  They  do  not  differ  in  principle  from  those! 
used  in  modern  times.  Their  chief  purpose  was  to  measure  dis-  l 
tances  and  angles  and  to  facilitate  their  projection  on  a  flat  surface.  I 
They  were  also  used  in  mining  and  gunnery. 

The  photographs  which  accompany  this  short  account  are! 
intended  to  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  collection.  They 
illustrate  only  a  few  choice  and  typical  pieces  out  of  a  greatl 
wealth  of  material.  For  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
printed  Catalogue  of  the  Billmeir  Collection,  exhibited  in  May,j 
1954,  by  Messrs.  Frank  Partridge  &  Sons,  London,  subsequently! 
shown  for  a  few  months  at  the  Museum  of  the  History  of 
Science,  Oxford. 

For  further  reading  the  following  works  are  recommended: 
H.Michel,  Traite  de  I 'Astrolabe,  Paris,  1947. 
E.L.Stevenson,   Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes,  New  Haven, 
1 92 1,  2  vols. 

K.Higgins,  'The  Classification  of  Sundials',  Aimals  of  Science,] 
Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  pp.  342-58,  London,  1953. 
R.N.  and  M.L.Mayall,  Sundials,  How  to  Know,  Use  and  Make1 
Them,  Boston,  1938. 

E.R.  Kiely,  Surveying  Instruments,  New  York,  1947. 
A.Rhode,  Die  Geschichte  der  wissenschaftlichen  Instrumente,  Leip- 
zig, 1923- 

M.Daumas,  Les  Instruments  Scieutifiques  aux  XVIF  et  XVIIF 
Siecles,  Paris,  1953. 


(Top)  FOLDING  OR  DIPTYCH  DIALS  consist  of  a  horizontal  and  a 
vertical  dial  hinged  together.  (Left  to  right)  :  (a)  Gilded  bronze,  85  <  68 
mm.,  dated  1601,  by  Paulus  Reinman,  Nuremberg;  (b)  Ivory,  125  <  80 
mm.,  c.  1620,  by  Joseph  Tucher,  Nuremberg;  (c)  Ivory,  76  X  61  mm., 
c.  1670,  unsigned  but  probably  by  Senecal,  Dieppe. 

(Centre)  EQUINOCTIAL  or  EQUATORIAL  DIALS:  (Left)  Mechanical 
equinoctial  dial  with  minute-scale,  gilded  brass,  94  94  mm.,  c.  1720,  by 
Johann  Willebrand,  Augsburg;  (Top)  Crucifix  dial,  ht.  155  mm.,  XVIIth 
Century,  unsigned;  (Right)  Ring-dial,  gilded  brass,  diam.  86  mm.,  c. 
1715,  by  Johann  Willebrand,  Augsburg;  (Bottom)  Silver  gilt,  57  60 
mm.,  c.  1690,  by  Nicolaus  Rugendas,  Augsburg. 

(Bottom)  AZIMUTH  SUNDIALS:  (Left)  Magnetic  dial,  ivory  and  silver, 
71  X  85  mm.,  c.  1666,  by  Charles  Bloud,  Dieppe;  (Right)  Stone  and  gilded 
brass,  diam.  170  mm.,  Munich,  XVIth  Century,  unsigned. 
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Left  Large  NOCTURNAL :  Brass,  diam.  130  mm.,  Cologne,  dated  1552. 
Signed  'Caspar  Vopeli  Facieb.  Coloniae  Agr.  Anno  1552."  On  the  back  is  a 
special  type  of  altitude  sundial  which  was  invented  by  Johann  Muller, 
alias  Regiomontinus  1436-76  . 

Above  TOPOGRAPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS:  Left  Water-level, 
gilded  copper,  on  tripod,  length  of  level  55  cm.,  by  Erasmus  Habermel, 
c.  1600.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  water-levels  known.  Right  Theodolite, 
gilded  copper,  ht.  35  mm.,  c.  1600.  by  Erasmus  Habermel.  This  instru- 
ment can  be  mounted  on  the  same  tripod  as  the  water-level. 

Below  TOPOGRAPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS:  Top  left  Gunner's 
square,  gilded  bronze,  length  343  mm.,  c.  1600,  by  Erasmus  Habermel. 
This  instrument  was  mainly  used  to  regulate  the  firing-range  of  cannons, 
but  could  also  serve  as  a  surveying  instrument.  Bottom  left  'Radio 
Latino",  gilded  copper,  length  460  mm.,  c.  1583.  by  I.  M.  Mancinus.  This 
instrument  was  in\ented  in  1583  by  Latino  Orsini:  it  was  mainly  used  in 
military  operations  for  measuring  angles.  Right  Protractor,  gilded  cop- 
per, length  469  mm.,  c.  1600.  by  Erasmus  Habermel. 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS  BY  THE  KUNSTHISTORISCHEN  MUSEUM,  VIENNA 

Three  Portraits 


THE  works  of  art  of  the  Vienna  Museum  survived  the  Second  World 
War  intact,  but  the  monumental  build  ing  itself  suffered  severe  bomb 
damage.  This  was  gradually  repaired  and  each  section,  modernized  in 
every  respect,  reopened  one  by  one.  In  this  connexion  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Belvedere  was  started  and  is  still 
proceeding.  The  festive  opening  of  the  section  devoted  to  the  paintings 
of  the  Romanesque  schools  (Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  a  small  English 
section)  has  now  taken  place.  The  general  impression  is  most  gratifying, 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  all  the  paintings  have  been  cleaned,  and,  when- 
ever necessary,  restored  in  the  most  praiseworthy  maimer.  This  led  to 
many  discoveries  that  surprised  the  experts.  In  Giorgione's  Three  Philo- 
sophers, the  detail  on  the  left,  which  until  now  was  taken  to  represent  a 
dark  cave,  appears  as  the  side  of  a  cliff  with  the  branches  of  some  fig- 
trees,  a  spring  at  the  foot  and  a  brook  running  forth  amid  decorative 
stones.  At  the  top,  on  the  right,  the  foliage  which  catches  the  light  now 
appears  in  the  foreground.  Substantial  changes  are  also  noticeable  in  the 
setting  sun:  and  one  can  detect,  moreover,  in  the  treatment  of  the  gar- 
ments, the  touch  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  who  completed  the  painting. 
With  the  composition  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which  previously  appeared 
so  gloomy,  now  revealed,  the  opportunity  is  certainly  afforded  for  re- 
interpreting the  painting.  The  work  of  restoration  has  also  brought  to 
light  changes  of  great  interest  to  the  initiated  in  Rubens's  Helene  Fourment, 
in  Strozzi's  The  widow  of  Sarepta  and  especially  in  Titian's  Gipsy  Madonna. 
The  Bravo,  once  attributed  by  Justi  to  Giorgione,  an  opinion  which  was 
later  revised,  shows  to-day  such  artistic  mastery  that  Justi's  contention 
must  again  be  taken  into  account. 

Several  works  appear  to  have  a  different  significance  than  was  formerlv 
thought.  The  most  important  conclusion  in  this  respect  is  that  the  portrait 
of  Emperor  Sigismund  is  most  definitely  the  work  of  Pisanello  and  not 
of  Konrad  Laib,  as  had  been  believed-a  misconception  winch  probably 
arose  on  account  of  some  similarities  of  style. 

The  collection  of  new  acquisitions  (purchases,  mostly  through  ex- 
change, endowments  and  donations)  consists  of  twenty-six  masterpieces, 
and  is  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  universal  reputation  of  the  Vienna 
Museum  of  Art. 

I.  Italian  Masters:  Of  these  the  foremost  is  Jupiter  as  Painter  of  the 
Universe,  attributed  to  Dosso  Dossi  (donated  in  1950  by  Count  Dr.  A. 
Lanckoronski :  oil  on  canvas,  ill  X  150cm.).  To  the  left  Jupiter,  in  front 
of  his  easel,  is  painting  butterflies;  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  Hermes 
signifies  to  a  boy,  who  is  approaching  from  the  right  and  is  wearing  a 
wreath,  to  be  still;  to  the  right,  in  the  background,  a  castle  with  a  very 
high  tower.  This  work,  which  is  undoubtedly  by  a  great  master,  will 
certainly  be  the  cause  of  controversy  for  having  been  attributed  to  Dossi, 
since  the  singularly  cool  colour-tones,  the  treatment  of  light  and  shadow 
on  the  flesh,  and  finally  the  whole  composition,  remind  one  much  more 
of  the  works  of  some  Roman  painter  from  Gentilcschi's  workshop 
(hence,  about  1600)  than  of  Dossi  of  Ferrara.  In  1953,  the  Museum  ac- 
quired an  Adoration  of  the  Child  Jesus  (oil  on  canvas,  74  X  96  cm.)  by 
Pier  Francesco  Mola,  very  much  in  the  style  of  a  genre  painting,  with 
beautiful  tonalities,  characterized  as  the  work  of  this  pupil  of  Albani  by 
the  liveliness  of  the  subject,  by  its  colourfulncss,  by  the  strong  contrasts 
of  shadow  and  light  and  by  the  initials  P.F.M. 

Various  problems  arise,  however,  with  regard  to  the  large  panel 
{102  X  37  cm.),  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  front  of  the  relic  of  the  Cross,  attributed 
to  Gentile  Bellini.  This  was  donated  in  1950  by  Erich  Ledercr.  To  the 
left,  the  sixty-vear-old  cardinal,  clad  in  black  robes,  is  kneeling  ( born  in 


Trebizond,  went  to  Italy  in  1438,  died  in  1472  in  Ravenna);  to  the  right 
two  monks  in  white  frocks;  in  the  centre,  on  a  high  pedestal  with  nodus 
and  a  wide  base,  stands  a  tablet  representing  an  iconostasis  with  various 
Christological  images.  In  the  centre,  Christ  crucified  in  the  style  of  the 
crucifixes  of  Giunta  Pisano  and  his  followers.  It  should  be  ascertained, 
first  of  all,  in  this  connexion,  whether  the  christological  scenes  are  the 
original  work  of  Gentile  Bellini  or  copies  (or  imitations)  of  some  Italo- 
Byzantine  originals  of  about  1300.  The  figures  of  the  three  clerics  arc 
quite  in  the  manner  of  Gentile  Bellini.  This  work  must  have  been  painted 
about  1470. 

II.  French  and  English  Masters:  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  repre- 
sented by  the  portrait  of  Diana  Sturt,  Lady  Milner  (oil  on  canvas,  78  X  65 
cm.),  of  noble  conception  and  bright  colours,  in  some  ways  reminiscent 
of  John  Opie  (donated  by  Baroness  Valentine  Springer  in  1948) -an 
authentic  masterful  Lawrence,  painted  just  before  1800.  The  portrait  of 
Count  Sinzendorf,  painted  by  Hyacinth  Rigaud  during  his  stay  in  Vienna 
(oil  on  canvas,  166  X  132  cm.,  donated  in  1948  by  Baroness  Clarissa  de 
Rothschild),  is  a  work  of  similar  standing  but  with  all  the  pathos  of  high 
baroque. 

III.  German  Masters:  The  half-length  portrait  ofjeronimus  Tcden- 
hamer  (oil  on  wood,  49  X  41  cm.)  should  be  mentioned  under  this  title 
first.  It  is  rightfully  attributed  by  Friedlander  to  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder. 
The  tablet  bears  the  inscription  Jeroninius  Tedenhamer  who  came  to  Vienna 
in  1503.  To  the  left,  at  the  top,  is  a  burgess's  crest- a  white  horse  against 
a  black  background.  More  information  may  perhaps  be  gleaned,  by  re- 
search work  in  the  local  Viennese  literature  of  the  years  around  1503,  as 
to  whom  this  portrait  represents.  This  masterly  work  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  stay  in  Austria  of  the  elder  Cranach. 
Barthel  Bruyn  is  represented  by  one  of  his  well-known  and  sharply 
characterized  portraits  of  a  man  (oil  on  wood,  62  X  52  cm.,  donated  in 
1947  by  Rudolf  von  Gutmann).  This  is  a  more  interesting  work  than  the 
Allegory  (of  the  House  of  Habsburg?),  (117  X  150  cm.)  by  the  court 
painter  Joseph  Heintz,  the  Younger  (oil  on  wood,  acquired  in  1947),  with 
the  signature  of  the  artist  appearing  in  full,  Josefo  Henz  di  Augusta  and 
dated  1674.  The  many  ghostly  apparitions  in  the  background  and  the 
baroque  figures  from  the  Bosch  catalogue  are  interesting  features  of  this 
painting. 

IV.  Dutch  Masters:  Most  of  the  newly  acquired  works  belong  to 
this  group;  in  conformity,  one  might  say,  with  an  almost  established 
Viennese  tradition.  The  old  Imperial  Gallery  owned  only  one  Frans 
Hals.  To-day  the  gallery  possesses  three  large  portraits  belonging  to  the 
artist's  best  period,  all  three  donated  in  1948  by  Baron  Louis  de  Roths- 
child: (1)  a  portrait  of  a  man  (oil  on  canvas,  108  X  81  cm.),  a  mature 
work  with  bold  and  broad  brushwork,  reminiscent  of  the  style  of  Lille 
Bobbc;  (2)  a  portrait  of  a  woman  (oil  on  canvas,  100  X  81  cm.),  prob- 
ably older  and  not  as  masterly  in  its  technique;  (3)  portrait  of  a  male 
member  of  the  Roostcrman  family,  dated  1634,  which  ranks  intermedi- 
ate between  the  two  preceding  ones.  David  Teniers  the  Younger's 
Glance  at  the  Picture  Gallery  of  Archduke  Leopold  Wilhelm  (oil  on  canvas, 
70  X  86  cm.,  donated  in  1948  by  Baroness  Clarissa  de  Rothschild)  bears 
the  signature  of  the  artist  in  full.  It  is  not  only  a  valuable  painting  but  is 
also,  as  always  in  such  cases,  an  important  piece  of  historical  evidence  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  private  collection  of  the  Archduke,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  moved  to  Vienna  after  his  death.  The  Muledriver  (oil  on 
canvas,  50  X  58  cm.,  the  gift  in  1948  of  Baroness  Clarissa  de  Rothschild) 
brings  to  the  Vienna  Museum  of  Art  one  of  Teniers'  master  works  rc- 
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Half-length  portrait  of  Jeronimus  Tedenhamer  (oil  on  wood,  49  <  41  cm.)  :  By  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder. 
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Portrait  of  a  male  member  of  the  Roosterman 
family  :  By  Frans  Hals,  dated  1634. 


nowned  for  its  colours.  Signed  in  full,  this  work  attaining  perfection  in 
every  sense,  features  the  sharp  light  effects  of  the  last  period.  The  panel 
(50  X  53  cm.),  Travellers  resting  in  a  Village  Square,  by  Isaac  van  Ostade, 
with  the  artist's  signature  in  full  and  dated  1646  and  also  donated  by 
Baroness  Clarissa  de  Rothschild,  is  no  less  noble  in  conception.  The  in- 
terior with  lady  and  officer  by  Gabriel  Metsu  (oil  on  canvas,  41  X  35 
cm.),  also  bearing  the  artist's  unabbreviated  signature,  is  a  perfection  of 
colour-tones  and  quite  unsurpassable  for  the  treatment  of  the  material. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  the  other  works  referred  to  below  have 
been  donated  by  the  House  of  Rothschild :  a  decorative  painting  by  John 
Wynants  (oil  on  canvas,  152  X  190  cm.)  bearing  the  initials  J.W.  with 
very  good  foliage  work,  yet  the  painting  as  a  whole  is  somewhat  lifeless 
in  its  conception  and  in  its  execution.  Meindert  Hobbema's  landscape 
with  brook,  bridge  and  peasant  dwellings  (oil  on  canvas,  94  X  120  cm., 
signed  Hobbema  and  dated  1680)  is  a  very  welcome  acquisition  for  its 
intrinsic  value.  It  is  also  a  work  of  the  later  period,  despite  the  brilliantly 
painted  background.  Also  interesting,  but  not  among  the  best  works  of 
the  artists,  are:  A  landscape  with  Cows  Grazing  by  Albert  Cuyp  (oil  on 
canvas,  75  X  100  cm.);  David  Vinckebooms'  beautiful  composition: 
Landscape  with  Hercules  Dejaneira  and  Nessus  (oil  on  wood,  71  X  92  cm., 
acquired  in  1950);  a  highly  decorative  and  a  typical  work  of  Jan  Brue- 
ghel the  Elder,  Village  by  a  Stream  (oil  on  wood,  52  X  90  cm.)  signed  in 
full  and  dated  1614,  acquired  in  1950,  and  the  Big  Ford  by  Jan  Sibericht 
(oil  on  canvas,  115  X  90  cm.,  acquired  in  1951).  Nicholas  Bcrchem  is 
represented  by  a  landscape  with  ruins,  dated  1673  and  signed  by  him  in 
full  (oil  on  canvas,  68  X  82  cm.,  acquired  in  1950)  with  delicate  tonali- 
ties, quite  romantic  appearance  and  constructed  with  an  assurance  worthy 
of  an  architect.  The  decorative  winterscape  by  Gysbrecht  Ley  tens  (oil  on 
wood,  66  X  56  cm.,  bearing  the  initials  G.L.,  acquired  in  195 1),  whose 


works  are  so  rare,  leads  one  to  understand  the  influence  exercised  on  the 
French  winterscapists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  as  for  example  onJ.B. 
Oudry.  Hendrick  Terbruggen  is  represented  by  a  woman  playing  the 
lute  (oil  on  canvas,  71  X  85  cm.,  acquired  in  i953)-a  work  that  would 
be  inconceivable  without  the  Caravaggio  influence. 

The  Saints  of  the  House  of  Austria,  a  study  in  colours  by  Rubens  and 
treated  with  such  unbelievable  ease  and  intensity,  shows  what  a  man  of 
genius  can  achieve  even  in  the  hastiest  of  sketches  (oil  on  wood,  52  X  36 
cm.,  acquired  in  195 1):  and  it  is  quite  apparent  from  the  Portrait  of  a 
Horseman  (oil  on  canvas,  225  X  177  cm.,  acquired  in  1952)  how  strong 
the  influence  of  the  master  was  on  all  who  studied  in  his  workshop.  It  is 
only  a  workshop  painting,  but  is  nevertheless  of  academic  interest. 

EMERICH  SCHAFFRAN 


Wahrend  die  musealen  Bestande  des  Wiener  Kunsthistorischen  Mu- 
seums den  zweiten  Weltkrieg  ohne  Beschadigungen  iiberstanden,  erlitt 
der  riesige  Monumentalbau  durch  Bomben  schwerste  Schaden.  Schritt 
fur  Schritt  wurden  diese  beseitigt  und  Abteilungen  fur  Abteilung  in,  in 
jeder  Beziehung  modernisierter  Aufstellung  neu  eroffnet,  wobei  im 
Zusammenhang  mit  den  Museen  im  Oberen  und  Unteren  Belvedere  eine 
vollstandige  Neuorganisierung  der  staatlichen  Wiener  Museen  entstand, 
die  noch  nicht  abgeschlossen  ist. 

Nun  gelangte  die  Abteilung  der  Gemalde  der  romanischen  Schulen 
zur  feierlichen  Eroffnung  ( Italien,  Frankreich,  Spanien  und  eine  kleine 
englische  Abteilung) ;  der  Gesammteindruck  ist  auch  darum  ein  ausser- 
ordentlich  erfreulicher,  weil  fast  alle  Gemalde  in  einer,  hochstes  Lob 
verdienenden  Weise  sowohl  gereinigt,  als  im  Bedarfsfall  auch  restauriert 
wurden.  Hiebei  ergaben  sich  in  vielen  Fallen  wissenschaftliche  Uber- 
raschungen.  Bei  Giorgiones  Drei  Philosophen  zeigt  sich  nun  die  bisher  als 
dunkle  Hohle  bezeichnete  detaillose  linke  Partie  als  gegliederte  Felswand 
mit  den  Ranken  eines  Feigenstrauches  und  einer  Quelle  am  Fuss,  aus 
welcher  zwischen  ornamentalisiert  gemalten  Steinen  ein  Wasserchen 
nach  vorne  fliesst.  Neu  ist  die  hell  beleuchtete  Laubpartie  rechts  oben,  im 
Vordergrund  und  in  der  sinkenden  Sonne  sind  wesentliche  Verande- 
rungen  entstanden  und  die  Hand  des  Sebastiano  del  piombo,  der  das 
Gemalde  vollendete,  wird  nunmehr  in  einigen  Gewandteilen  sichtbar. 
Durch  die  inhaltliche  Klarung  der  bisher  so  unfreulichen  dunklen  Fels- 
wand ist  jetzt  sicher  der  Anlass  fur  neue  Ausdeutungen  des  beriihmten 
Bildes  gegeben.Weitere  wissenschaftlich  wertvolle  Veranderungen  durch 
Restauricrung  sind  zu  bemerken  bei  der  Helene  Fourment  des  Rubens,  bei 
der  Witwe  von  Sarepta  des  Strozzi  und  besonders  bei  der  Zigeunerma- 
donna  Tizians.  Der  Bravo,  einst  von  Justi  dem  Giorgione  gegeben  und 
ihm  dann  wieder  aberkannt,  zeigt  jetzt  eine  derartige  malerische  Grosse, 
dass  iiber  Justis  Ansicht  wieder  gesprochen  werden  muss. 

Auch  einige  Umbenennungen  wurden  vorgenommen.  Am  wichtig- 
sten  ist  die  nur  endgiltige  Zuschreibung  des  Bildnisses  Kaiser  Sigismunds 
an  Pisanello,  statt  wie  bisher  an  Konrad  Laib,  was  wohl  seinerzeit  nur 
wegen  gewissen  stilistischen  Gemeinsamkeiten  erfolgen  konnte. 

Die  Kollektion  der  Neuerwerbungen  (Ankaufe,  meist  im  Tauschweg, 
Widmungen  und  Spenden)  umfasst  26  Nummern  und  ist  in  jeder  Bezie- 
hung dem  weltberuhmten  Namen  des  Wiener  Kunsthistorischen  Mu- 
seums wiirdig. 

I.  Italiener:  Hicr  steht  an  der  Spitze  ein  dem  Dosso  Dossi  gegebenes 
Gemalde  Zeus  als  IVeltenmaler  (1950,  Spende  des  Grafen  Dr.A.Lanc- 
koronski),  Ol  auf  Leinwand,  ill  zu  150  cm.  gross.  Links  sitzt  Zeus  vor 
seiner  Staffelei  und  malt  Schmetterlinge,  Hermes  in  der  Mitte  des  Bildes, 
gebietet  einem  von  rechts  kommenden  bckranzten  Knaben,  Ruhe  zu 
halten.  Rechts  riickwarts  eine  Burg  mit  sehr  hohem  Turm.  Das  zwei- 
fellos  hochrangige  Werk  wird  hinsichtlich  seiner  Zuschreibung  an  Dossi 
noch  lebhafte  Diskussionen  hervorrufen,  denn  das  eigenartig  kiihle 
Kolorit,  die  Behandlung  der  Schatten  im  Fleisch  und  schliesslich  die 
Komposition  erinnern  weit  mehr  an  einen  romischen  Maler  der  Gentiles- 
chi  Werkstatt,  also  um  1600,  als  an  den  Ferraresen  Dossi.  1953  wurde 
eine  tonschone,  stark  auf  Genre  gestellte  Arbeit  des  Pier  Francesco  Mola 
erworben,  eine  Anbetung  des  Christuskindes  (Ol  auf  Leinwand,  74  zu  96 
cm.),  eine  durch  Lcbhaftigkeit  des  Inhaltes,  kraftvolle  Farbe  und  starke 
Lichtgegensatze  gekennzeiclmete,  mit  P.F.M.  monogrammierte  Arbeit 
dieses  Albanischiilers. 

Vor  mannigfache  Probleme  stellt  hingegen  die  dem  Gentile  Bellini 
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[Portrait  of  Count  Sinzendorf  :  By  Hyacinth  Rigaud. 


fcegebene,  102  zu  37  cm.  grossc  Tafcl  Kardinal  Bessarion  vor  der  Kreuz- 
weliquie,  eine  Widmung  von  Erich  Lcdcrer  aus  dem  Jahrc  1950.  Links 
Icniet  im  schwarzcn  Habit  dcr  ungefahr  60  jahrige  {Cardinal  (gcboren 
B403  Trapezunt,  ab  1438  in  Italien,  gestorben  1472  in  Ravenna),  rcchts 
li  Monche  in  weisser  Kutte,  in  der  Mitte  crhebt  sich  auf  cincm  hohen 
:Fusz  mit  Nodus  und  breitcr  Basis  eine  ikonostasisartige  Tafel  mit  vielen 
,:hristologischen  Darstellungen,  im  Zentrum  dcr  Gekrcuzigte  im  Stil  der 
Kruzitixusbilder  des  Giunta  Pisano  und  seiner  Nachfolger.  Es  miisste 
mn  zuerst  geklart  werden,  ob  die  christologischen  Szenen  freic  Erfin- 
pungen  des  Gentile  Bellini  sind,  odcr  Kopicn  (Nachcmphndungen)  von 
jitalo-byzantinischen  Vorlagen  um  1300.  Die  Figuren  der  3  Geistlichen 
jwaren  im  Oeuvrc  des  Gentile  Bellini  durchaus  moglich,  das  Bild  miisste 
um  1470  gcmalt  worden  sein. 

II.  Franzosen  und  Englander:  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  stellt  das 
Bildnis  der  Diana  Sturt,  Lady  Milner,  bei  (Ol  auf  Lcinwand,  78  zu  65 
pm.,  1948  von  Baronin  Valentine  Springer  gewidmct),  das  farbcnglii- 
hende,  sehr  nobel  gemalte  Bild  mit  seinen  Anklangen  an  John  Opie  ist 
.knapp  vor  1800  entstanden,  cin  echter,  meisterlicher  Lawrence.  Ein 
ahnhch  brillantes  Bildnis,  nur  eanz  mit  dem  Pathos  des  hohen  Barocks, 

1  1 

tmalte  Hyacinth  Rigaud,  als  er,  wohl  anlasslich  seines  Aufenthaltes  in 
Wien,denGrafen  Sinzendorf  portratiertc.  (Ol  Lcinwand,  166  zu  132  cm., 
I1948  von  Baronin  Clarisse  de  Rotschild  gespendet.) 

III.  Deutsche  Meister:  Hier  ware  in  erster  Linie  jenes  Brustbild  des 
Jeronimus  Tedenhamer  zu  nennen  (Ol  Holz,  49  zu  41  cm.),  welches 
IFriedlander  mit  viel  Recht  dem  Lucas  Cranach  dem  A.  gibt.  Die  Tafel 
Itragt  den  Text  Im  Jar  1503  ist  zu  wienn  abhunderfecht  worden  Jeronimus 


Tedenhamer.  Links  oben  cin  Biirgerwappcn,  ein  Sclnmmel  auf  schwarzcn 
Grund.  Eine  Durcbarbeit  der  Wiener  Lokallitcratur  der  Zeit  um  1503 
wird  viellcicht  Nahcres  iibcr  die  Person  des  Portratiertcn  crgeben.  Das 
meisterlichc  Bildnis  ist  ein  wichtiger  Beitrag  zur  Gcschichte  des  Oster- 
reich-Aufenthaltes  des  altcrcn  Cranach.  Barthcl  Bruyn  zeigt  eines  seiner 
bckannten,  scharf  charakterisicrten  Manncrbildnissc  (Ol  Holz,  62  zu  52 
cm.,  Widmung  Rudolf  von  Gutmann,  1947),  daticrt  1524,  intercssantcr 
erscheint  dann  cine  117  zu  150  cm.  grossc  Allegoric  (auf  das  Haus  Habs- 
burg;)  des  Hofmalers  Josef  Heintz  d.J.  (Ol,  Holz,  crworben  1947),  voll 
signiert  Josefo  Hcnz  di  Augusta  f.  1674.  Bemerkenswcrt  sind  die  vielen 
Spukfigurcn  des  Hintergrundcs,  barockisierte  Gestalten  aus  dem  Bosch- 
Inventar. 

IV.  Niederlander:  Bei  ihnen  liegt,  fast  mochte  man  sagen  fiir  Wieii 
traditionsgemass,  das  Schwergewicht  dcr  Neuerwerbungen.  Die 
ehemalige  kaiserlichc  Galeric  besasz  bisher  nur  einen  Frans  Hals.  Nun 
kommen  gleich  3  grossc  Bildnisse  aus  seiner  bestcn  Zeit  hiezu,  alle 
Widmungen  des  Barons  Louis  de  Rotschild  aus  dem  Jahre  1948:  (1) 
Mannliches  Bildnis  (Ol  Lcinwand,  108  zu  81  cm.)  ein  Hauptwcrk  aus 
der  reifsten  Zeit  mit  kiihnen  und  breiten  Pinselstrich,  dcr  Lille  Bobbe 
auch  zeitlich  nahestchend;  (2)  weibliches  Bildnis  (Ol  Lcinwand,  100  zu 
81  cm.),  wohl  alter  und  noch  nicht  dcrart  souveran  im  Technischcn; 
(3)  Bildnis  cines  mannlichcn  Mitgliedes  der  Familie  Roosterman,  daticrt 
1634,  qualitativ  zwischen  den  beiden  vorgenannten  Bildern  stehend. 
Wcim  David  Teniers  d.  J.  einen  Blick  in  die  Gemaldegaleric  des  Erzherzoos 
Leopold  Wilhelm  malt  (Ol  Lcinwand,  70  zu  86  cm.  Widmung  der  Baro- 
nin Clarisse  de  Rotschild,  1948,  voll  signiert  und  daticrt  1653),  so  wird 
daraus  nicht  nur  ein  Stiick  prezioscr  Malerei,  sondern  auch  wie  immer 
ein  gemalter  archivalischer  Nachweis  iiber  den  Bildbcsitz  des  Erzher- 
zogs,  wclcher  nach  scinem  Tode  zum  grosstcn  Teil  nach  Wien  kam.  Mit 
den  Maultiertreibem  (Ol  Lcinwand,  50  zu  58  cm.  Gcschenk  dcr  Baronin 
Clarisse  de  Rotschild,  1948)  besitzt  nun  das  Kunsthistorische  Museum 
eines  der  tonschonstcn  Wcrke  dieses  Meisters.  Das  vollsigniertc,  nach 
jeder  Richtung  ausgeglicbene  Wcrk  zeigt  die  spitz  aufgesetzten  Lichter 
der  Spatzeit.  Nicht  minder  nobel  in  der  malerischcn  Haltung  ist  die 
vollsignierte  und  1646  datierte  Tafel  (50  zu  53  cm.)  des  Isaack  van  Ostade 
Rast  von  Reisenden  auf  einem  Dorfplatz,  glcichfalls  eine  Widmung  der 
Baronin  Clarisse  de  Rotschild.  Nobelste  Koloristik  und  eine  unuber- 
treffliche  Stoffmalerei  zeigt  das  Interieur  mit  Dame  und  Offizicr  (Ol  Lein- 
wand,  41  zu  35  cm.)  des  Gabriel  Metsu,  der  das  Bild  auch  voll  signiertc. 
Soweit  nicht  anderes  angegeben  wird,  sind  alle  folgcnden  Bilder  Wid- 
mungen des  Hauscs  Rotschild.  JanWynants  make  eine  stafherte  Wald- 
landschaft  (01  Lcinwand,  152  zu  190  cm.),  monogrammiert  J.  IV.  mit 
sehr  gutem  Baumschlag,  das  Gauze  jedoch  etwas  trocken  in  Auffassuno; 
und  D.irstcllung.  Auch  der  an  und  fiir  sich  hoch  willkommcnc  Meindert 
Hobbctna,  Landschaft  mit  Bach,  Briicke  und  Bauernhausern  (Ol  Lein- 
wand,  94  zu  120  cm.  signiert  Hobbema  1680)  ist  trotz  der  glanzend 
gemalten  Feme  doch  schon  cin  Wcrk  der  Spatzeit.  Beachtenswert,  aber 
kcine  Spitzenleistung  ist  die  Landschaft  mit  Kiihen  des  Aelbert  Cuyp  (Ol 
Lcinwand,  75  zu  100  cm.),  des  David  Vinckcbooms  schon  gegliederte 
Landschaft  mit  Herkulcs,  Dejaneira  und  Nessus  (01  Holz,  71  zu  92  cm., 
erworben  1950),  die  reich  staffierte  und  charakteristische  Tafel  des  [.in 
Brueghel  d.A.  Dor f am  F/»55(OlHolz,  52  zu  90  cm.  voll  signiert  und  daticrt 
1614,  erworben  1950)  und  die  Grosse  Furt  des  Jan  Siberechts  (Ol  Lein- 
wand,  115  zu  90  cm.,  erworben  195 1).  Nikolaus  Berchem  zeigt  eine  voll 
signiertc  und  1673  datierte  Ruincnlandschaft  (Ol  auf  Lcinwand,  68  zu  82 
cm.,  erworben  1950),  fein  im  Ton,  voll  romantischcrStimmung  und  fast 
architektonisch  streng  im  Aufbau.  Die  schone,  omamentalisierende 
Winterlandschaft  des  seltcncn  Gysbrecht  Leytens  (Ol  Holz,  66  zu  56  cm., 
crworben  195 1 ,  monogrammiert  G.  L.)  lasst  ihrcn  Einrluss  auf  die  franzo- 
sischen  Wintcrbildmaler  des  18.  Jahrhundertes,  z.B.  J.B.Oudry, 
verstehen.  Hcndrick  Terbruggen  bringt,  undenkbar  ohne  Caravaggio, 
cine  1953  crworbene  Lautenspielerin  (01  Lcinwand,  71  zu  85  cm.). 

Was  das  Genie  auch  schon  in  der  fliichtigstcn  Skizze  vermag,  zeigt  die 
mit  unerhortcr  Leichtigkeit  und  Vehemenz  hingesetzte  Farbstudie  des 
P.P.Rubens  Die  Heiligen  des  Hauses  Osterreich  (Ol  Holz,  52  zu  36  cm., 
erworben  195 1),  und  wie  stark  dieses  Meisters  Ausstrahlung  auf  seine 
Werkstattangehorigcn  war,  ist  mit  aufschlussreichcr  Deutlichkeit  aus 
dem,  dieser  Werkstatt  zuzuschreibenden  grossen  Reiterbilduis  (Ol  Lcin- 
wand, 225  zu  177  cm.,  crworben  1952)  zu  erkennen.  'Nur  ein  Wcrkstatt- 
bild'  und  doch  als  Lchrobjekt  von  fundamentaler  Bedcutung! 
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SOME  NEW  EXAMPLES  OF 

Laurence  Whistler' s 
Engraved  Glass 

BY  JOHN  HADFIELI 


REVIVAL  of  the  craft  of  diamond-point  engraving  on  glass 
.  is  a  surprising  phenomenon  in  an  age  when  the  craftsman- 
ship which  used  to  be  devoted  to  the  applied  arts  has  so  largely 
been  diverted  to  what  may  be  called  'the  applied  sciences' -the 
Rolls-Royce  engine,  for  instance,  or  the  body-structure  of  a  jet 
fighter.  What  is  especially  encouraging  is  that  the  leader  of  this 
revival,  Laurence  Whistler,  has  not  only  matched  the  skill  of 
his  eighteenth-century  predecessors,  Greenwood,  Schouman  and 
Wolff,  but  in  mastery  of  his  medium  may  be  said  to  have  sur- 
passed them. 

The  publication  of  The  Engraved  Glass  of  Laurence  Whistler 
(Cupid  Press,  1952)  showed  the  range  and  quality  of  his  work  in 
historical  perspective,  but  it  also  posed  certain  questions  concern- 
ing its  future  direction  and  possibilities.  There  w  ere  those  who 
considered  that  the  aesthetic  conventions  in  which  Mr.  Whistler 
had  been  working  were  derivative,  and  that  the  more  strictly 
decorative  of  his  designs  savoured  of  pastiche.  (The  same  criticism 
was  made  of  the  work  of  his  brother  Rex,  and  there  is  an  obvious 
fraternal  relationship  between  the  work  of  the  two  brothers.) 

This  was  true  only  of  his  earher  designs,  which  formed  the 
bulk  of  that  book.  Among  the  final  engravings  reproduced  in  it 
there  were  signs  of  several  ways  in  which  Mr.  Whistler's  talent 
might  develop.  Only  one  of  these  ways  can  be  followed  in  the 
group  of  recent  glasses  here  depicted.  As  it  happens,  this  group 
does  not  fully  reveal  the  progress  he  has  made  towards  a  new 
decorative  style,  because  the  interest  here  is  pre-eminently  pic- 
torial. It  does,  however,  exemplify  his  latest  handling  of  the 
'picture  glass'.  And  the  detailed  engraving  of  architecture  is  very 
much  his  own  innovation. 

Laurence  Whistler  has  a  keen  sense  of  tradition,  but,  like  most 
skilled  craftsmen,  he  is  also  intensely  interested  in  new  media  and 
new  materials  when  they  prove  their  fitness  for  his  purpose.  He 
has  been  criticized  in  the  past,  for  example,  for  engraving  largely 
on  old  glass.  He  did  this,  not  from  choice,  but  for  two  reasons: 
one,  that  Georgian  and  Victorian  glass  offered  a  greater  variety 
of  suitable  shapes  and  sizes  than  could  be  encountered  among 
factory  products  to-day,  so  often  uncertain  in  line  and  poorly 
proportioned ;  the  other,  that  Georgian  glass,  with  its  high  lead 
content,  provided  a  softer  and  less  brittle  surface  to  work  upon. 
None  the  less  he  has  long  believed  that  a  modern  artist  should 
employ  a  modern  medium.  For  the  well-known  casket  engraved 
for  King  George  VI  in  1949  a  special  modern  glass  was  produced. 
And  in  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Whistler  has  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  design  of  wine-glasses  and  goblets,  of  distinctive 


form,  which  can  be  blown  to  his  requirements,  in  a  metal  sym 
pathetic  to  his  diamond  pencil. 

In  1952  Mr.  Whistler  worked  for  the  first  time  on  Steubei 
glass.  This  is  the  only  piece  of  Steuben  glass  he  has  engraved  s< 
far -again,  not  from  choice,  but  simply  because  it  is  unobtainable 
in  England.  He  also  made  a  design  for  execution  on  a  large  goble 
by  the  Steuben  copper-wheel  engraver.  This  is  included  it 
Steuben's  present  New  York  exhibition  of  glass  engraved  fron] 
designs  by  Epstein,  Henry  Moore,  John  Piper  and  others. 

The  Steuben  goblet  which  Laurence  Whistler  himself  en- 
graved was  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  develops 
ment  of  his  art.  It  was  commissioned  as  a  gift  from  the  director 
of  the  Rover  Car  Company  to  the  managing  director,  Mr.  Mauj 
rice  Wilks,  to  commemorate  the  production  of  the  world's  firs 
gas-turbine-driven  car,  designed  by  Mr.  Wilks.  A  'contempor- 
ary' theme,  indeed,  and  the  artist  was  driven  at  90  miles  per  houi 
in  the  car  to  give  him  the  'feel'  of  his  subject. 

The  design  (Nos.  3  and  4)  shows,  on  the  front  of  the  gobletl 
the  rotor  wheel  of  the  car  engine,  and,  crossed  with  it,  the 
original  pioneer  engine,  called  '  STX'.  As  one  revolves  the  goblei 
clockwise  the  rest  of  the  design  comes  into  view.  The  exhaus 
stream  from  the  funnel  bursts  out  into  the  words  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  the  flourished  lines  of 'vapour'  gradually  take  shape  a 
the  front  of  the  car,  where  the  artist  has  tried  to  indicate -still 
within  the  convention  of  free-hand- the  characteristic  Rover  bon-\ 
net,  not  shown  in  these  views.  Below,  following  the  lower  linq 
of  words,  is  a  simplified  section  of  the  actual  engine  of  the  car. 

Mr.  Whistler  chose  Steuben  glass  for  this  goblet  (which  ii 
about  7  inches  high)  because  Steuben  is  famous  for  its  clarity.  He 
found  it  also  soft  and  pleasant  as  a  surface  on  which  to  engrave. 

While  the  Rover  goblet  is  an  example  of  Laurence  Whistlers' 
readiness  to  include  in  his  purely  decorative  repertoire  the  char- 
acteristic trappings  of  modern  life,  another  recent  engraving  of  a 
mechanical  subject  shows  how  impressively  he  is  developing  as 
a  strictly  pictorial  artist.  He  engraved  for  Mr.  A.Ehrman,  who! 
lives  near  Bucklers  Hard  on  the  banks  of  the  Bcaulieu  River,  a 
pair  of  late  Georgian  tumblers,  illustrating  on  one  of  them  Mr. 
Ehrman's  house  (No.  5),  and  on  the  other  (No.  6)  his  motor 
yacht,  Triton  II.  The  latter,  though  not  a  subject  of  obvious  dec- 
orative possibilities,  is  depicted  with  exquisite  fidelity.  Students 
of  marine  painting  know  how  few  artists  have  succeeded  in  de- 
picting the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  realism  and  the  rhythm  of  Mr. 
Whistler's  waves  are  remarkable,  and  there  is  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  movement  in  the  broken  water  alongside  the  yacht.  This 
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Nos.  i  and  2.  In  the  last  two  years  Laurence  Whistler  has  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  design  of  wine-glasses  and  goblets,  cf 
distinctive  form,  which  can  be  blown  to  his  requirements,  in  a  metal  sympathetic  to  his  diamond  pencil.  The  Wilton  Goblet  seen  above 
is  one  of  these. 
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Nos.  3  and  4.  Two  views  of  a  Goblet  of  Steuben  glass  engraved 
for  presentation  to  Mr.  Maurice  Wilks,  managing  director,  Rover 
Car  Company,  England. 

Nos.  5  and  6.  A  pair  of  late  Georgian  Tumblers,  one  illustrating 
the  home  of  Mr.  A.  Ehrman,  the  other  his  motor  yacht,  'Triton  II'. 


design,  incidentally,  is  a  typical  example  of  the  artist's  blend 
line-engraving  with  stipple.  The  'view'  is  largely  in  stipple:  tl 
'frame',  consisting  of  marine  objects  and  extending  up  to  the  1 
of  the  tumbler  at  the  sides  (not  seen  in  the  photograph),  is  in  lin 

Ships  and  buildings -as  exemplified,  for  instance,  in  the  fn 
set  of  glasses  engraved  for  the  Royal  Yacht  Britannia-are  amor 
the  subjects  which  Mr.  Whistler  finds  most  sympathetic.  Bi 
whereas  the  design  of  the  modern  sea-going  vessel  imposes  seve 
limitations  on  the  artist,  there  is  endless  variety  of  design  ar 
treatment  to  be  explored  in  the  illustration  of  buildings.  M 
Whistler,  as  is  shown  by  his  new  book,  The  Imagination  of  Va\ 
brugh  and  his  Fellow  Artists,  is  a  student  of  architectural  histor 
and  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  more  elaborate  engravings  (1941 
was  a  view  of  an  early  Georgian  house  near  Canterbury,  Go< 
mersham  Park,  based  on  a  drawing  by  his  brother  Rex. 

Last  year,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Robert  Tritton,  Lauren* 
Whistler  returned  to  Godmcrsham  Park.  It  was  built  in  173 
possibly  from  the  designs  of  the  Palladian  architect,  Colin  Cam] 
bell,  and  may  well  have  been  to  some  extent  the  model  f< 
'  Mansfield  Park',  since  Jane  Austen  stayed  there  after  it  had  bee 
inherited  by  her  brother,  Edward.  Having  engraved  the  garde 
side  on  the  earlier  glass,  Mr.  Whistler  has  now  further  con 
memorated  Mr.  Tritton's  restoration  of  the  house.  He  has  ei 
graved  on  a  Georgian  decanter  a  view  of  the  entrance  front : 
perspective  (No.  7),  surrounded  by  a  frame  whose  architectur 
features  are  derived  from  features  of  the  building.  Thus  tlj 
monogram  at  the  top  is  embodied  in  the  same  design  as  the  cv 
windows  of  the  hall  (just  visible  over  the  front  door).  At  eith 
side  a  stone  pier  with  a  vase  records  the  design  of  actual  ga 
piers  close  to  the  house. 

Comparable  with  his  treatment  of  Godmcrsham  Park  is  M 
Whistler's  engraving  of  a  modern  American  house,  in  tl 
Colonial  style:  Linwood,  Beaver,  Pennsylvania -the  home  < 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Craig  (No.  8).  Mr.  Whistler's  sympathie 
however,  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  Georgian,  or  neo-Georj 
ian,  architecture.  Two  of  the  most  imaginative  of  his  recei 
engravings  are  of  Elizabethan  subjects. 

In  1952  he  was  asked  by  Lord  and  Lady  Radnor  to  engrave 
goblet  (Nos.  9  and  10)  for  a  wedding  present  to  the  Lady  Belinc 
Plcydel-Bouverie,  Lord  Radnor's  daughter.  Longford  Castle  w; 
built  in  T580,  to  the  design  of  John  Thorpe,  on  a  triangular  plai 
symbolic  of  the  Trinity-a  characteristic  religious  'conceit'  of  tl 
period.  Mr.  Whistler's  engraving  of  the  Castle  on  a  goblet,  son: 
6|  inches  in  height,  is  a  remarkably  successful  perspective  vie1 
of  a  most  difficult  subject.  The  aspect  which  is  illustrated  in  N( 
io  shows  the  modern  artist's  'conceit' -one  of  the  supporting  del 
vices,  which  are  engraved  on  either  side  of  the  Castle.  This  has 
double  symbolism.  It  derives  from  an  Egyptian  convention,  use 
in  the  period  of  Akhnaton  and  Nefertiti,  depicting  rays  descenc 
ing  from  the  sun  and  ending  in  little  hands  which  confer  a  blessin 
-in  this  instance  upon  the  bridal  pair,  'William'  and  'Belinda 
But  on  this  glass  the  shape  of  the  rays  is  also  meant  to  reflect  th 
little  Elizabethan  obelisks  which  crown  the  sky-line  of  Longford 

Another  Elizabethan  building  whose  restoration  is  com 
memorated  on  glass  is  Combe  Sydenham,  a  romantic  house  be 
low  the  foothills  of  Exmoor,  which  was  the  home  of  Sir  Franci 
Drake's  wife,  herself  a  Sydenham.  The  present  owner,  Mr.  Eg 
ward  Campbell-Voullaire,  asked  Laurence  Whistler  to  engravi 
it  on  a  late-Georgian  tumbler  as  a  gift  to  his  wife.  Mr.  Whistle; 
evidently  enjoyed  his  commission,  for  the  result  (No.  11)  l 
among  the  most  evocative  of  his  engravings.  He  succeeded 
signally  in  his  conscious  attempt  to  suggest  the  softness  of  Wesl [ 
Country  light  and  air,  and  the  romantic  isolation  of  the  house  ill 
its  deep  combe. 
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Nos.  9  and  10  (Left  above  and  below).  An  engraved  Goblet  illus-  1 1 
trating  Longford  Castle,  the  home  of  Lord  and  Lady  Radnor. 
No.  II.  Restoration  of  Combe  Sydenham,  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell-Voullaire,  is  recorded  on  this  late-Georgian  Tumbler. 


Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  of  Mr.  Whistler's  recent  en-  |j 
gravings,  however,  is  the  o-inch-high  goblet  which  he  designed 
for  the  children  of  Lord  and  Lady  Pembroke  to  give  their  parents  i 
as  a  Golden  Wedding  present.  It  was  the  first  of  a  small  set  blown  I 
to  the  artist's  own  design  by  James  Powell,  and  expressing  an 
original  idea  in  stem  and  bowl.  The  latter  rises  with  strictly  II 
vertical  sides,  which  arc  hardly  ever  found  in  old  glasses,  but  are 
most  desirable  in  engraving  architectural  views,  since  otherwise  I 
the  lines  of  a  building  become  distorted.  To  give  'life'  to  the  I 
bowl,  however,  the  sides  are  given  a  slight  inward  slant  at  the  top, 
instead  of  the  traditional  outward  slant. 

The  engraving  on  the  Wilton  goblet  (Nos.  i  and  2)  shows  the  I 
famous  south  front  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  in  1649,  the  River 
Nadder  crossing  the  front-with  three  swans  that  were  habitually 
there  when  the  engraving  was  done -an  ancient  cedar  to  the  left 
of  the  house,  and  the  Palladian  Bridge  away  to  the  right.  The 
Palladian  Bridge,  designed  by  the  'architect  Earl'  of  Pembroke 
in  t  736,  with  the  help  of  his  assistant  Roger  Morris,  is  seen  end- 
on,  and  is  a  more  daring  feat  of  perspective  than  any  Whistler 
had  yet  attempted,  since  the  bridge  is  much  nearer  to  the  specta- 
tor than  the  house.  The  success  of  his  attempt  is  apparent  in  No. 
2,  which  shows  how  the  bridge  appears  to  come  forward  out  of  ! 
the  background,  with  an  astonishing  revelation  of  architectural 
detail. 

In  such  work  as  this  Laurence  Whistler  appears  to  have  found 
his  ideal  medium  of  expression.  He  has  not  merely  revived  the 
vanished  art  of  diamond-point  engraving  on  glass,  and  developed  j 
it,  by  a  combination  of  line  and  stipple,  to  a  point  beyond  that 
achieved  by  his  Georgian  predecessors.  He  has  also  given  new 
life,  in  an  entirely  new  medium,  to  one  of  the  most  gracious 
forms  of  draughtsmanship,  the  architectural  engraving.  To 
execute  this  remarkable  'combined  operation',  not  only  with  an 
unerring  sense  of  design,  but  also  with  astonishing  realism  in  1 
landscape  and  perspective,  is  a  notable  achievement  in  a  crafts- 
man who  is  only  now  in  his  early  forties. 
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Some  Roman  Children 


BY  MICHAEL  GRANT 

Professor  of  Humanity,  University  of  Edinburgh. 
President  of  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society) 


rT~'HE  excellence  of  Roman  portraiture  has  always  been  ad- 
X  mitted.  But  what  some  may  find  surprising  is  the  additional 
fact  that  this  formidably  masculine  people  particularly  directed  its 
artists  (mainly  Greek)  to  the  representation  of  children;  for,  like 
the  Turks,  the  Romans  were  a  warlike  people  who  nevertheless 
felt  much  tenderness  for  children. 

The  artistic  representation  of  the  very  young  was  something 
which  Greek  artists  of  the  classical  period  had  not  seriously  at- 
tempted. Early  Greek  sculptors  had  tended  to  treat  children  as 
mere  adjuncts  and  had  made  little  effort  to  reproduce  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  faces  or  forms.  This  attitude,  or  absence  of  atti- 
tude, persisted  far  into  Hellenistic  times.  The  boys  flanking  the 
central  figure  of  the  famous  Laocoon  group  (now  ascribed  to  the 
Second  Century  B.C.)  were  really  just  miniature  men. 

However,  other  Greek  artists  of  the  Hellenistic  age  broke  new 
ground  by  taking  an  interest  not  only  in  old  people  but  also  in 
young  children.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  art  that 
such  an  interest  had  existed.  It  is  not  surprising  that  part  of  the 
early  evidence  for  it  comes  from  that  country  which  was  subse- 
quently to  play  the  greatest  role  in  ancient  portraiture,  Italy. 
Italian  busts  of  the  Republican  epoch  experiment  in  various  di- 
rections. A  bronze  head  of  a  boy  at  Florence  is  classical  and  ideal- 
izing. A  terra-cotta  head  of  a  girl  at  Rome  shows  the  more  vivid, 
'pathetic'  style  of  other  Hellenistic  artists. 

Here  is  illustrated  another  head  of  a  girl,  with  curiously  non- 
plastic  hair  (No.  i).1  It  was  found  at  Vellcia  and  is  now  at  Parma; 
though  it  has  reminded  some  scholars  of  the  early  Renaissance,  it 
may  well  be  as  early  as  the  Third  Century  B.C.  It  is  of  bronze-for 
another  hundred  years  and  more  Roman  portraits,  if  not  of  wax 
or  terra-cotta,  were  customarily  of  bronze  (later,  too,  bronze  re- 
mained more  fashionable  than  marble,  though  infinitely  less  of 
it  has  survived  to-day).  This  head  has  earned  the  special  admira- 
tion of  Mrs.  Eugenie  Strong,  whose  publications  on  Roman  art 
have  done  so  much  to  awaken  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  a  'de- 
lightful presentment  of  girlhood',  she  says.2  'The  lips  are  softly 

1  Gratitude  is  owed  to  the  collections  to  which  the  objects  illustrated  here  belong, 
and  also  to  the  following  for  photographs  that  are  reproduced:  German  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  Rome  (Nos.  I,  2,  17;  from  reproductions  in  Camb.  Anc.  Hist.. 
Vol.  of  Plates  IV,  pp.  i66d,  118b  and  d),  Goldscheider,  Roman  Portraits  (Phaidon 
ed.,  Messrs.  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.),  PI.  64  (No.  3),  R.  Delbriick,  Antike  Portrats  (A. 
Marcus  &  E.  Weber,  Bonn),  PI.  37a  (No.  4),  Archaeological  Journal,  1897  (from  re- 
production in  Strong,  Art  in  Ancient  Rome,  II,  p.  30,  Fig.  294)  (No.  s),  A.  Ippel, 
Romische  Portrats  (Velhagen  &  Klasir.g,  Bielefeld),  PI.  XVIII,  No.  45  (No.  8),  Sig. 
Brogi  (from  reproduction  in  Camb.  Anc.  Hist.,  Vol.  of  Plates  III,  p.  120c)  (No.  21). 

2  Camb.  Anc.  Hist.,  Vol.  X,  1934,  p.  564. 


closed;  the  eyes  were  once  made  vivid  by  inset  pupils;  in  front 
the  hair  was  arranged  over  a  raised  pad;  at  the  back  it  is  severely 
combed  and  drawn  into  a  pigtail.' 

Mrs.  Strong's  own  childhood,  she  has  told  us,  had  been  'drab 
and  cramped'.  But  her  appreciation  of  ancient  child-portraits 
was  particularly  sensitive.  I  should  like  to  quote  her  again  with 
reference  to  a  later  important  stage  in  the  story,  the  Augustan 
epoch.  No.  2  is  an  imperial  child  from  the  processional  scenes  on 
the  Altar  of  Peace  (Ara  Pads)  which  Augustus  erected  by  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber;  it  has  been  reconstructed  there  within  recent 
years.  '  The  children  of  the  imperial  group  .  .  .  are  familiar  types 
that  may  be  studied  any  day  in  the  streets  of  modern  Italy.  The 
child,  so  often  admitted  on  sufferance  into  Greek  art  as  comple- 
ment of  a  story,  as  attribute  or  even  mere  ornament,  acquires 
independence  in  Roman  art,  and  takes  its  place  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  life  of  the  family  ...  in  the  Ara  Pads  the  child  makes 
a  triumphant  entry  into  art  and  attains  a  position  from  which  he 
has  never  been  dislodged.'3  This  new  interest  was  fostered  both 
by  the  emperor's  own  dynastic  hopes  and  by  his  propaganda  for 
3  Ibid.,  p.  547. 


No.  1  (top):  A  girl  of  Republican  North  Italy  (?  3rd  Cent.  B.C.). 
Bronze.  Found  at  Velleia.  Nat.  Mus.  of  Antiquities,  Parma  :  No.  2 
(left  above):  A  young  member  of  Augustus'  family  on  the  frieze 
of  the  Roman  Altar  of  Peace.  Nose  and  finger  restored  :  No.  3:  A 
baby  of  the  early  empire.  Capitoline  Museum,  Rome. 
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larger  families.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  between  Greek 
and  Roman  artists  and  art  forms  must  not  be  overstated.  Most 
of  the  leading  artists  at  Rome  were  still  Greeks.  But  they  adapted 
themselves  readily  both  to  Roman  physiognomies  and  to  Roman 
tastes.  The  Ara  Pads  is  truly  Graeco-Roman. 

Nos.  3  and  4  show  other  remarkable  portraits  of  early  imperial 
children,  at  the  Capitoline  Museum  and  at  Berlin  respectively. 
It  might  perhaps  be  unkind  to  either  of  them  to  suppose  that  they 
were  in  Mrs.  Strong's  mind  when  she  wrote  of  'certain  heads  of 
half-idiotic  little  Caesar  brats' !  But  it  is  a  fact  that  some  artists  of 
the  period  specialized  in  sad  and  sickly  children -rather  as  Hol- 
bein depicted  them  on  his  altar-pieces  at  Darmstadt  and  Dresden. 
There  was  a  realistic  tradition  which  is  sometimes  called  'verism'. 
This  term  was  defined  by  Professor  J.  M.  C.  Toynbce,  when  she 
catalogued  and  described  the  recent  Arts  Council  exhibition  of 
Roman  portraiture,  in  the  following  terms:  'The  sense  of  history 
and  the  factualism  rooted  in  the  Roman  mentality  .  .  .  demanded 
of  a  portrait  that  it  should  .  .  .  analyse,  map  and  chronicle  the 
features  of  an  individual  in  his  own  particular  social  and  historical 
setting.'4 

So  the  Conservatori  Museum  at  Rome  has  a  sad  representa- 
tion of  Quintus  Sulpicius  Maximus  who  died  of  overwork  at  the 
age  of  11,  after  writing  a  long  poem  about  the  anger  of  Zeus 
against  Apollo  for  allowing  Phacthon  the  use  of  his  chariot.  But 
other  artists  preferred  chubby,  normal  infants.  A  fairly  normal 
though  somewhat  wistful  one  was  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  house 
at  Pompeii  (No.  5).  Unfortunately  it  has  now  vanished,  but  it  is 
deeply  interesting  because  examples  of  Italian  portrait-painting 
are  extremely  rare  outside  the  mansions  of  Pompeii :  and,  there 
too,  many  precious  examples  were  at  first  allowed  to  crumble 
away. 

The  coinage  of  the  emperors  almost  immediately  contributes 

4  Roman  Portrait  Busts,  Arts  Council,  1953,  p.  4. 


No.  4:  A  sad  boy  of  the  early  empire  (Berlin).  Lower  part  of  bust 
restored  :  No.  5:  An  example  of  ancient  portrait  painting,  from 
Pompeii,  now  vanished  :  No.  6:  Idealized  and  much  rejuvenated 
portrait  of  Augustus,  or  his  'genius',  on  gold  and  silver  coins  (c. 
17  B.C.,  British  Museum). 
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to  this  gallery  by  a  charming  head  ( No.  6)  which  research  has  now 
shown  to  represent  not  a  junior  member  of  Augustus'  family  but 
Augustus  himself:  or  rather,  since  he  was  nearly  fifty  when  the 
coin  was  issued,  it  seems  to  represent  his  eternally  youthful 
guardian-angel  or  'genius'. 

However,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Roman  imperial 
coinage  is  the  frequency  with  which  it  portrayed  not  only  the 
emperors,  but  also  (in  addition  to  their  wives)  the  boys  and 
babies  who  were  their  heirs.  Infants  no  older  than  our  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  Princess  Anne  found  their  way  on  to  official  coins 
of  the  empire.  They  were  also  depicted  with  particular  skill  on 
the  fine  commemorative  medallions  which  the  imperial  mint 
issued  for  private  presentation  and  distribution.  No.  7  shows 
touching  pictures  of  the  two  children  on  whom  Marcus  Aurelius 
relied  for  the  continuation  of  his  dynasty- Annius  Vcrus,  who 
died  aged  6,  and  Commodus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  but 
met  w  ith  catastrophe -a  monument  to  Ins  wise  father's  unwisdom 
in  returning  from  the  practice  of  adoption  to  dynasticism.  No.  8 
indicates  how  one  of  them,  or  a  contemporary  princeling,  was 
treated  by  a  sculptor-using  'modern'  pictorial  effects  of  light  and 
shade  with  the  skill  characteristic  of  the  period,5  and  putting  a 
fine  polish  on  the  face  in  contrast  with  the  undercut,  decorative 
hair  style,  far  removed  from  Augustan  'rats'  tails'. 

The  founder  of  the  next  dynasty,  the  African  Septimius 
Sevcrus,  again  depicted  his  two  heirs.  He  placed  their  heads  on 
huge  coinages-the  future  enormity  Caracalla  (No.  9)  and  the 
brother  whom  he  murdered,  Geta  (No.  10) .6  The  tradition  con- 
tinued. Long  afterwards,  the  pagan  emperor  whom  Constantine 
defeated  and  killed  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  Maxentius,  displayed 

s  Cf.  R.P.Hinks,  Greek  and  Roman  Portrait  Sculpture,  1935,  pp.  29  ff. 

6  The  letters  s.c.  on  these  and  other  brass,  bronze  and  copper  coinages  represent  an 

abbreviation  of  senatus  consulto,  'by  a  decree  of  the  Senate'  which,  subject  to  the 

emperor's  supreme  control,  authorized  the  moneyers  to  issue  coinage  in  these 

metals, 
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•Jo.  7  (above):  A  brass  medallion  showing  the  young  sons  of 
-larcus  Aurelius  (A.D.  166-9).  In  the  Paris  collection  :  No.  8 
right):  The  'Itzinger  Head'  (Berlin).  A  masterpiece  of  the  Second 
>ntury  A.D. 
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lis  very  youthful  son  Romulus  on  his  coins  (No.  11).  But  Rom- 
llus  was  already  dead;  he  had  recently  died  and  was  called  a  'god' 
diuus)-the  last  of  all  Roman  pagans  to  be  deified  after  his  death, 
t  was  fitting  that  he  (like  the  very  last  of  all  western  emperors  in 
he  following  century)  bore  the  name  of  Rome's  founder- who 
vith  his  brother  Remus,  and  the  wolf,  had  supplied  the  most 
perennial  and  famous  of  all  Roman  pictures  of  infants. 

There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  representations  of  children  on 
Ionian  coinage.  Another  dead  imperial  baby,  the  son  of  Domi- 
ian  and  Domitia,  is  imaginatively  shown  seated  on  the  globe 
ike  the  infant  Jupiter,  among  the  seven  planets  about  which  the 
istrologers  weaved  so  many  fancies  (No.  12). 

An  earlier  emperor,  Tiberius  (whom  Domitian  admired,  but 
(the  historian  Tacitus  effectively  damned  to  prosperity)  dis- 
played his  grandsons  in  crossed  cornucopiae  (No.  13),  a  successful 
pesign  if  one  can  forget  that  their  bodies  must  have  been  very 
cramped.  They,  too,  came  to  sad  ends.  One  died  young,  the 
'Other  lost  the  succession  to  Caligula,  who  did  not  tolerate  him 
jfor  long. 

The  archetype  of  all  imperial  heirs  was  Ascanius,  or  lulus,  son 
of  Aeneas  who  rescued  him  and  his  own  aged  father  Anchises 
from  the  ruins  of  burning  Troy.  This  Virgilian  scene  is  placed 
on  a  coin  by  the  antiquarian  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  (No.  14). 
His  successor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  returned  to  real  children.  He  did 
not  limit  himself  to  displaying  his  own  sons  (No.  7):  he  also 
showed  his  grandchildren,  offspring  of  that  naive-looking  beauty 
his  daughter  Lucilla  and  of  his  co-emperor  Lucius  Verus  (No. 
15).  The  type  is  a  symbolical  design  incorporating  one  of  these 
'personifications'  so  dear  to  the  ancient  mind.  Here  the  personi- 
fication is  described,  with  a  straightforward  frankness  which 
persists  in  Mediterranean  lands  to-day  but  is  alien  to  the  delicate 
north,  as  fecvnditas. 

A  second  coin  of  Lucilla  (No.  16)  inscribed  venvs  genetrix, 


6ft— T  ■  J* 


shows  a  familiar  group,  Venus  and  Cupid.  Cupid,  after  appear- 
ing in  earlier  Greek  art  as  a  young  athlete,  had  turned  into  a  fat 
infant.  He  made  his  debut  in  Roman  imperial  art  at  a  very  earlv 
date.  For  he  sits  astride  a  dolphin  beside  the  famous  Prima  Porta 
statue  of  Augustus  (No.  17).  The  little  figure  may  or  may  not  be 
exactly  contemporary  with  the  statue,  but  it  is  not  much  later. 
As  well  as  supporting  Augustus'  marble  leg,  it  alludes  to  the 
alleged  descent  of  the  emperor's  adoptive  father,  Julius  Caesar, 
from  Venus.  It  may  conceivably  be  intended  to  represent  Lucius, 
a  grandson  of  Augustus.  'That  this  is  a  real  infant  appears  from 
the  soft,  still  formless  nose  and  chin,  the  bulging  forehead,  the 
uncertain  line  of  the  skull  which  has  not  yet  hardened.  The  child 
is  evidently  enjoying  his  ride,  and  being  a  Cupid,  sits  his  dolphin 
as  proudly  as  a  mortal  baby  his  pony  or  his  rocking  horse.'7 

With  these  alleged  descendants  of  Venus  on  the  throne,  and  a 
graceful  decorative  art  in  full  expression,  Cupids  became  infecti- 
ous in  early  imperial  art- as  they  did  later  in  the  exuberant  styles 
that  developed  when  the  Renaissance  revived  classical  forms.  A 
cameo  at  Boston  shows  Cupid,  and  his  eternal  mate  Psyche, 
playing  at  marriage  with  their  friends.  Cupids  often  mimicked 
adults:  humorous  imitations  of  this  kind  suited  them.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  young  children's  forms  'render  them  suitable  for  a 
baroque  style,  with  their  grotesque  proportions,  their  curves, 
bulges  of  flesh  and  wrinkles,  their  pouting  cheeks  and  shapeless 
mouths'.8  Many  Cupids  are  shown  playing  with  their  pets;  the 
infant  Hercules  deals  with  more  dangerous  animals.  Little 
Cupids -Amoretti  or  /b/iorn/i-appcar  everywhere,  in  all  sorts  of 
scenes,  portraying  myths  and  also  every  sort  of  ordinary  daily 
activity.  They  are  especially  numerous  at  Pompeii.  In  one  picture 
they  are  manufacturing  and  trading.  In  another  they  are  being 
sold  in  cages  like  birds. 

'  E.  Strong,  Art  in  Ancient  Rome,  I,  1929,  p.  196. 
*  A.W.Lawrence,  Classical  Sculpture,  1929,  p.  300. 
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No.  9:  The  young  Caracalla,  called  M(arcus)  AVR(elius)  ANTON- 
INVS  CAES(ar)  to  claim  descent  from  the  Antonines  (c.  A.D. 
196-7)  :  No.  10:  Geta,  later  murdered  by  his  brother  Caracalla. 
Reverse:  ritual  emblems  of  priesthood  (c.  A.D.  198  200,  British 
Museum)  :  No.  11:  The  last  pagan  to  be  declared  a  god,  the  infant 
Romulus  (c.  A.D.  310).  The  shrine  is  inscribed  'to  his  eternal 
memory'  (AETERNAE  MEMORIAE),  British  Museum  :  No.  12: 
The  infant  son  of  Domitian,  whose  wife  is  portrayed  on  this  gold 
coin,  rests  upon  the  world  and  stretches  out  his  hands  to  the  stars 
(c.  A.D.  81-4,  British  Museum). 


No.  13:  On  this  brass  coin  Tiberius  displays  his  ill-fated  grandsons! 
in  cornucopiae,  with  the  lucky  Herald's  Staff  (c.  A.D.  22-3,  British! 
Museum)  :  No.  14:  Aeneas  rescues  his  father  and  son  from  Troy 
(Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  140-4),  Hall  sale  :  No.  15:  Lucilla,  wife  and 
daughter  of  emperors,  is  accompanied  by  the  self-explanatory 
'personification'  FECVNDITAS  (c.  A.D.  166-9,  British  Museum)  : 
No.  16:  Mythology  is  called  in  for  a  further  compliment  to 
Lucilla's  child-bearing :  Venus  and  her  winged  infant  Cupid  (British 
Museum). 


i 
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(No.  17:  Cupid  -  perhaps  taken  from  an  infant  prince  -  beside  the 
iPrima  Porta  Augustus  (Vatican)  :  No.  18:  The  Four  Seasons,  de- 
moting 'Happy  Times'  (FELICIA  TEMPORA).  This  large  gold 
piece  shows  young  Licinius  in  almost  mediaeval  pose  (c.  A.D.  321, 
Paris)  :  No.  19:  On  this  brass  medallion  of  Commodus  the  Four 
Seasons,  who  step  from  the  girdle  of  the  Zodiac  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  Golden  Age,  are  not  infants  but  maidens  (A.D.  185,  Munich)  : 
>No.  20:  An  unprecedented  number  of  babies  -  nine  -  are  jostling 
Victory  on  this  brass  or  bronze  medallion  of  Caracalla  (A.D.  207), 
ex  Imhoof-Blumer  Collection. 


They  frequently  masquerade  as  the  Four  Seasons- Winter 
with  game.  Autumn  with  fruit,  Summer  with  flowers  and  Spring 

i  with  olives.  That  is  how  they  appear  as  the  decoration  of  sarco- 
phagi. The  same  design  often  recurs  in  a  particular  stylized  form 
on  coins  and  medallions  to  symbolize  the  'Happiness  of  the 

!  Times' -the  most  persistent  of  all  themes  of  imperial  propaganda. 
To  illustrate  this  theme  I  have  chosen  a  late  example,  of  the 
youthful  Licinius  the  younger  (No.  18).  Its  linear  fourth-century 
technique  reminds  us  that  in  a  very  few  years  infants  just  like 
these  will  reappear  on  Christian  tombs  and  mosaics,  swimming, 
playing  and  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Paradise.  Earlier,  the  Four 
Seasons  had  sometimes  been  not  babies. but  young  maidens;  on  a 
medallion  of  Commodus  (No.  19)  they  seem  to  be  emerging 
from  a  hoop -the  girdle  of  the  zodiac  (visible  also  on  No.  12) 
held  up  by  the  Genius  of  the  Times,  while  a  child  walks  to  meet 
them  carrying  the  cornucopiae  of  the  Golden  Age. 

However,  the  inclusion  of  five  juvenile  figures  on  a  single  face 
of  a  medallion  was  nothing.  These  artists  had  no  objection  to 
crowding.  On  a  medallion  of  Caracalla,  Victory  looks  rather  im- 
peded by  the  company  of  no  fewer  than  nine  infant  Cupids  ( No. 
20).  But  that,  too,  can  be  outbid  bv  a  sculptural  representation 
in  the  Vatican  of  Father  Nile,  whose  recumbent  form  is  being 
overrun  by  his  sixteen  children  (No.  21) -each  representing  one 
cubit's  rise  in  the  water-level.  Their  podgy  shapes  (now  exten- 


sively restored)  are  actively  frolicking  in  a  vivid  contrast  to  his 
own  sluggish  pose.  Hadrian,  whose  unique  imperial  travels  in- 
cluded Egypt,  depicted  a  similar  group  on  a  coin  (No.  22). 
Here,  however,  there  is  room  for  only  three  children,  one  of 
whom  is  seated  (uncomfortably,  it  might  be  thought)  astride  a 
hippopotamus.  Nile  is  leaning  on  a  sphinx,  with  an  Egyptian 
behind  him,  and  a  crocodile  below. 

These  symbolic  pictures  illustrating  different  regions  of  the 
empire  were  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Second  Century  a.d.. 
in  which  the  less  'imperialistic'  conception  of  its  vast  territories 
as  a  Commonwealth  grew  greatly  in  strength.  Quite  often,  too, 
such  representations  include  children.  They  appear,  for  example, 
when  Hadrian's  predecessor  Trajan  displays  a  figure  representing 
Dacia  (No.  23),  roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  modern  Rumania. 
Trajan  had  conquered  the  country,  but  the  military  emphasis  of 
early  coinages  has  given  way  to  a  peaceful  interpretation  of 
Dacia  as  an  imperial  province  (dacia  avgvst[i]provincia).  She 
is  shown  as  an  'ideal  native',  but  identified  by  her  national 
pointed  cap.  She  is  a  friend,  but  needs  Rome's  army,  of  which 
she  carries  the  standard.  Two  children  represent  the  future;  one 
of  them  holds  a  bunch  of  grapes  (scarcely  visible  here),  the  other 
corn-ears,  alluding  to  the  crops  which  her  now  peaceful  territory 
will  bear. 

Trajan  has  already,  before  this,  depicted  children  on  coins 
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No.  21 :  Father  Nile  and  his  children.  From  a  temple  of  Isis  at  Rome. 
Copy  of  a  Hellenistic  original.  (Vatican,  many  details  restored)  : 
No.  22:  Father  Nile  on  a  brass  coin  of  Hadrian  -  with  children,  ! 
Egyptian,  sphinx,  crocodile  and  hippopotamus  (c.  A.D.  134-6, 
British  Museum)  :  No.  23:  Trajan  stresses  the  peaceful  regime  in 
conquered  Dacia:  though  she  still  'needs'  the  standard  of  thej 
Roman  legions  (A.D.  112-14,  British  Museum)  :  No.  24:  Trajan's 
welfare  scheme  (ALIM[enta]  ITAL[iae]):  an  orphan  beneficiary  I 
protected  by  the  goddess  of  the  corn-supply  (A.D.  103-11,  British! 
Museum)  :  No.  25:  A  gold  coin  on  which  Antoninus  Pius  shows  his  j 
late  wife,  Faustina,  and  members  of  the  orphanage  for  girls  which  | 
he  endowed  in  her  name  (c.  A.D.  144,  British  Museum). 
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which  describe  one  of  the  great  humanitarian  achievements  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  their  provision  for  orphans  (No.  24).  This 
scheme,  described  here  as  the  ALiM(e//ta)  italic),  was  founded 
by  Trajan's  predecessor  Nerva.  The  education  of  the  orphans 
was  endowed  from  the  proceeds  of  land  mortgages,  for  which 
the  government  advanced  money  on  reasonable  terms  and  at  low 
rates  of  interest.  This  not  only  helped  orphans;  it  also  encouraged 
farming.  So,  on  the  coins,  the  figure  protecting  the  child  is 
Annona,  goddess  or  personification  of  the  corn-supply-and  it 
is  ears  of  corn  that  she  is  holding.  Two  reigns  later,  Antoninus 
Pius  granted  a  charter  to  a  new  guild  of  poor  girl  orphans.  This 
fine  benefaction  was  named  after  his  wife  who  had  recently  died, 
Faustina  the  elder,  and  it  is  recorded  on  a  gold  coin  portraying 
her  (No.  25).  The  orphans  are  named  after  her,  as  the  pvellae 

FAVSTINIANAE. 

These  last  designs  are  of  no  artistic  importance.  But  it  is  suit- 
able enough  to  end  with  them,  since  they  show  some  of  the  great 
good  which-after  many  cruelties  in  its  formative  years -the 
Roman  Empire  did,  especially  in  the  Second  Century  a.  d.,  when 
the  enlightened  teachings  of  Stoic  philosophy  bore  their  most 
generous  fruit  in  Roman  legal  and  humanitarian  thought.  And 
it  is  fitting  that  this  thought  should  also  have  shown  such  strong 
signs  of  the  feeling  that  has  been  the  subject  of  this  article,  the 
Roman  love  of  children. 
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Chinese  Art  at  Venice 


BY  JOHN  DEVLIN 


THOSE  who  read  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
of  Chinese  Art  held  at  Burlington  House  in  1935  may  remember 
hat  in  it  the  Earl  of  Lytton  and  Sir  William  Llewellyn,  who  was  then 
'resident  of  the  Royal  Academy,  paid  tribute  to  H.R.  H.  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  for  'his  most  invaluable  help  in  the  cataloguing  of 
,  pronzes  and  jades'.  To-day  the  organizers  of  the  exhibition  of  Chinese 
^rt  which  is  being  held  in  the  Doges'  Palace  at  Venice  once  again  pay 
ribute  to  the  help  and  expert  advice  given  by  the  same  royal  person, 
low  King  of  Sweden.  From  his  collection- one  of  the  most  important 
11  Europe-have  come  main  of  the  more  interesting  items  in  the  exhibi- 
:ion.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  especially  fine  jade  tsung  which  belongs 
10  the  middle  of  the  Chou  Dynasty  (circa  700  B.C.).  The  ts'ung,  a  symbol 
r>f  the  earth,  and  connected  with  the  person  of  the  Empress,  is  an  upright 
iectangular  object,  curiously  reminiscent  of  a  model  New  York  sky- 
scraper of  the  more  recent  vintage,  with  a  hollow  interior.  An  emblem 
bf  one  of  the  six  cosmic  forces,  it  is  usually  in  yellow  jade  : 

'With  a  sky-blue  Pi  worship  is  paid  to  Heaven, 
With  a  yellow  Ts'ung  to  Earth, 
With  a  green  Kuci  to  the  East'  (Book  of  Rites), 

llbut  the  colouring  of  this  example  is  of  great  complexity,  browns, 
[[greens  and  yellows,  with  dark  brown  and  reddish  stains. 

Organized  by  the  Commune  of  Venice  and  the  Italian  Institute  for 
Far  Eastern  Studies,  the  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  to  commemorate 
the  seventh  centenary  of  the  birth  of  that  indefatigable  Venetian,  Marco 
IPolo.  The  gesture  is  a  singularly  appropriate  one;  for  not  only  was 
iMarco  the  first,  and  in  some  ways  the  greatest,  European  Orientalist, 
[Ibut  he  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  reach  Peking  when  the  Peacock 
throne  was  occupied  bv  Kublai  Khan,  whose  ruthless  armies  dominated 
I  Asia  from  the  confines  of  Hungary  to  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  Moghul 
llinvasion  was  to  mark  the  end  of  the  most  dynamic  phase  of  Chinese  cul- 
Iture,  which  had  lasted  for  some  three  thousand  years.  Marco  Polo  was 
I  the  first,  and  the  last,  European  to  see  it  as  a  complete,  living  entity. 

This  exhibition  is  neither  as  extensive  nor  as  comprehensive  as  the  one 
Iheld  at  Burlington  House.  There  are  no  examples  from  Chinese  mu- 
Useums  or  art  galleries,  but  private  collectors  have  contributed  many  rare 
land  interesting  items,  several  of  which  have  never  been  seen  before  at 
:  public  exhibitions.  Especially  rewarding  is  the  Ceramic  Section,  which 
!  has  been  largely  organized  by  Sir  Harry  Garner,  Honorary  Secretary  of 


the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society  of  London,  and  which  depends  for  its 
richness  on  works  from  British  collections,  including  those  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  and  the  Bristol  City  Art  Gallery.  Of 
especial  interest  are  the  bronze  chili  of  the  Yin  Dynasty  (1 523-1028  B.C.), 
belonging  to  Lord  CunlifFe,  and  a  late  Chou  earthenware  jar,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bronze  hn,  belonging  to  Sir  Herbert  and  Lady  Ingram. 

The  oldest  pieces  in  the  exhibition  come  from  the  excavations  at 
Yang-Shao  in  the  province  of  Honan,  made  in  the  early  'twenties  of  this 
century  by  Dr.J.  G.  Andersson,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  China.  They 
include  a  reddish-brown  funeral  urn  (circa  2000  B.C.)  from  the  collection 
of  C.T.  Loo  &  Cie.,  Paris,  with  geometric  markings.  The  further  de- 
velopment of  these  purely  abstract  patternings  into  more  naturalistic 
shapes  can  be  seen  in  the  designs  on  the  lovely  bronze  fang  yi,  of  the 
Yin  Dynasty,  from  the  collection  of  Herr  Hans  Jurgen  von  Lochow. 
This  vessel,  with  its  curious  roof-like  lid,  probably  had  some  ceremonial 
hinction-the  suffix  yi  would  seem  to  indicate  that -and  it  is  a  typical 
product  of  the  early  dynasties.  The  remarkable  patterning  on  this  ex- 
ample-the  horned  dragons,  the  Celtic-like  spirals  and  the  stylized  face- 
tiae t'ao-t'ieh,  supposed  by  some  scholars  to  be  a  warning  against  glut- 
tony or  evil  forces-are  the  hall-marks  not  only  of  considerable  cultural 
sophistication,  but  of  great  technical  ability. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  both  the  age  of  the  pieces  in  this 
exhibition  and  the  continuity  of  culture  which  they  represent.  Adjoin- 
ing showcases  may  contain  objects  divided  from  each  other  by  several 
thousand  years,  but  all  arc  distinct,  and  immediately  recognizable  as 
products  of  the  same  civilization.  Yet  each  can  show  traces  of  influence 
from  widely  differing  sources.  The  ewer  from  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Agnes  Heller  of  Stockholm  belongs  to  the  Ming  Dynasty,  and  was  made 
probably  at  Ching-tc  Chen.  Its  shape  is  Persian,  the  flower  pattern 
Chinese,  the  decorations  Greek. 

Painting  always  seems  to  flower  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  civilization,  and  in  China  the  graphic  arts  enjoyed  their  hnest 
phase  between  the  Fifteenth  and  the  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Flowers  and 
their  arrangement  held  a  special  significance  in  the  life  of  China,  and  the 
life  and  vitality  of  this  apparently  simple  monochrome  (3)  are  the  truits 
of  an  age-old  sophistication. 

To  see  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  in  a  city  which  for  so  many  centuries 
was  the  European  gateway  to  the  East,  and  where  the  very  buildings 
still  reflect  the  distant  magic  of  the  Orient,  is  a  rewarding  experience. 


3 

T        1.  Fang  Yi,  bronze,  greyish-green  patina. 
j,  I        Yin  Dynasty  (1523-1028  B.C.).  From  the 
collection  of  Herr  Hans  Jurgen  von  Lochow. 


Cologne. 


2.  Ewer,  Ming  Dynasty  (1368-1644).  Rose- 
coloured  pattern  on  a  terra-cotta  back- 
ground. From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Agnes 
Heller,  Stockholm. 


3.  Bunch  of  Flowers,  Wang  Shih-min 
(1592-1680).  Ink  on  paper.  From  the  collec- 
tion of  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PROVINCIAL  MUSEUM-V 


Preston  Hall  Museum, 
Stockton-on-Tees 


THE  Preston  Hall  Museum,  Eaglescliffe,  near  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  is  one  of  the  most  recently-opened  museums  in  Bri- 
tain. It  is  situated  in  a  large  park  with  gardens  sloping  down  to 
the  River  Tees,  with  views  across  the  flowing  water  to  the  ma- 
jestic Cleveland  Hills  and,  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  craggy 
height  of  Roseberry  Topping.  The  house  and  grounds  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Corporation  in  1947,  and  opened  to  visitors  to 
celebrate  the  Coronation  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  in 
June  of  last  year. 

One  would  not  expect  a  museum  that  has  been  in  existence  for 
fewer  months  than  most  other  similar  institutions  can  number 
in  years,  to  display  a  very  large  collection  of  works  of  art.  The 
present  Curator  of  Preston  Hall,  Mr.  G.  F.Lcighton,  unlike  most 
of  his  colleagues  in  other  museums,  has  no  shortage  of  space.  But 
the  exhibits  of  which  he  has  charge  are  of  a  high  enough  quality 
and  interest  to  compensate  for  their  lack  of  numbers. 

The  citizens  of  Stockton  are  the  possessors  of  the  collection  of 
works  of  art  formed  by  the  late  Colonel  Gilbert  O.  Spence, 
which  was  bequeathed  as  long  ago  as  1925.  Now,  after  numerous 
vicissitudes,  the  bequest,  numbering  over  a  thousand  individual 
items,  has  been  unpacked  from  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
stored  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  a  selection  from  it  is 
displayed  in  the  Preston  Hall  Museum. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  interests  of  a  military  man, 
while  they  ranged  widely  in  many  directions,  should  centre  upon 
arms :  rapiers,  flails,  halberds,  pistols,  guns  and  other  relics  of  men 
who  hunted  and  fought  during  the  period  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Nineteenth  Centuries.  The  various  types  of  arms  of  each 
period  are  represented  by  good  specimens  that  are  well  shown, 
and  are  generally  in  a  praiseworthy  state  of  preservation. 

The  pair  of  eighteenth-century  flint-lock  pistols  seen  above 
are  of  cannon-barrelled  type.  The  name  of  the  maker  engraved 


on  each  pistol  is  halfhide,  london:  they  date  from  the  firstHi 
quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  walnut  stocks  are  carved  II 
in  low  relief,  inlaid  with  silver  wire,  mounted  with  silver  plaques  III 
repousse  with  military  trophies.  Each  bears  a  mask  at  the  butt-Ill 
end.  Examples  of  English  and  German  wheel-lock  pistols,  datingljl 
from  the  Seventeenth  Century,  together  with  a  large  ceremonial  II 
sword  with  broad  engraved  blade,  are  also  here  shown. 

The  collection  of  powder-flasks  or  powder-horns  covers  three  I 
centuries.  They  are  of  many  materials -silver,  ivory,  horn,  bone- 
and  represent  the  craftsmen  of  many  countries.  These  flasks  were 
often  decorated  with  great  lavishness,  especially  on  the  Contin- 
ent, and  are  no  less  interesting  artistically  than  the  guns  and 
pistols  for  which  they  were  the  essential  companions. 

A  Dutch  eighteenth-century  walnut  cabinet  in  the  entrance- 
hall  displays  a  small  collection  of  English  and  Scottish  pewter. 
The  cabinet  is  one  of  the  rare  specimens  that  did  not  receive  the 
attentions  of  a  Victorian  marqueteur,  and  the  original  veneer  is 
not  disfigured  by  the  addition  of  crude  inlaid  representations  of  I 
flowers  and  leaves  of  a  later  date. 

Also  in  the  Spence  Collection  are  some  good  tobacco  rasps  of  1 1 1 
Continental  origin,  and  an  extensive  array  of  snuff-boxes.  These  I 
latter  are  representative  of  many  periods,  countries  and  materials. 
A  good  silver-gilt  specimen,  seen  on  p.  109,  bears  the  head  of  George  II 
IV  in  relief  on  the  lid.  The  makers  were  Rundell  and  Bridge,  of  II 
Ludgate  Hill,  and  the  box  bears  the  date-letter  for  the  year  1823.  j 

There  are  two  interesting  enamel  snuff-boxes,  the  cover  of  one  > 
being  decorated  with  a  coloured  transfer  print.  The  original  of 
this  is  one  of  the  plates  in  The  Complete  Drawing  Book,  published 
by  Robert  Sayer.1  In  the  impression  on  paper  there  are  some 

1  First  issued  in  1755.  It  reached  a  fifth  edition  in  1786.  In  the  latter,  the  plate  under  | 
discussion  is  numbered  62.  Cf.  the  original,  the  one  here,  and  a  medallion  in  the 
Schreiber  Collection  (No.  325),  all  of  which  vary. 
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ilifferences  in  detail  from  that  on  the  box,  it  is  in  reverse  and  is 
igned:  A  Walker  dclin  et  sculp. 

The  other  box  is  decorated  with  a  subject  after  Antoinc  Wat- 
eau,  also  in  colours.  Both  the  boxes  are  of  an  early  date  and  may 
le  assigned  perhaps  to  the  short-lived  Battersea  works.  It  is  not 
inlikely  that  both  were  engraved  by  Robert  Hancock.  Heen- 
;raved  similar  Watteau  subjects,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Vntony  Walker  design  should  not  have  been  copied  by  him  for 
ransfer-printing.  The  engraving  is  known  to  have  been  used  on 
i  porcelain  and  is  credited  to  Hancock  by  Cyril  Cook  (Life  and 
IfVork  of  Robert  Hancock,  Item  62).  However,  the  whole  subject 
bf  Battersea  versus  Anon.,  and  Hancock  versus  everyone  else,  is 
lighly  controversial  and  awaits  clarification. 
I  A  room  devoted  to  local  items  of  interest  is  slowly  filling.  It 
already  has  mementoes  of  the  Stockton  &  Darlington  Railway: 
:he  first  passenger  line  in  the  world.  One  of  the  old  scoring- 
oooks  of  the  Stockton  Cricket  Club  is  opened  to  show  the  name  of 
jone  of  the  now  famous  players:  John  Wisdcn. 

Another  local  display  is  devoted  to  the  Stockton  pottery  of 
Messrs.  W.  Smith  and  Co.  This  firm,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  marked  their  ware  with  the  name  wedge- 
wood.  For  so  doing,  and  attempting  to  mislead  the  public  into 
(believing  that  this  was  a  genuine  Staffordshire  product,  the  fam- 
ous Wedgwoods  of  Etruria  obtained  an  injunction  against  Smith 
&  Co.  in  1848.  The  Stockton  firm  concentrated  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a  coarse  pottery  with  printed  decoration.  It  was  often 
coloured  over  the  glaze.  Large  punch-bowls,  tankards  and  chil- 
dren's plates  are  among  the  pieces  that  are  typical  of  the  factory: 
but  unless  they  are  marked  with  the  makers'  name  they  are  little 
different  from  similar  articles  made  at  many  other  places  during 
|the  same  period.2 

f  See  L.  Jewitt,  The  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain,  1878,  Vol.  II,  pp.  12-19. 


The  Preston  Hall  Museum  has  been  altogether  most  fortunate 
to  receive  the  Spence  Bequest,  which  should  set  the  standard  for 
future  acquisitions. 
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A  Gainsborough 
"Cottage  Door" 

BY  MARY  WOODALI 
(Deputy  Director,  Birmingham  City  Museum  &  Art  Gallery 


The  subject  of  our  contributor's  article  is  of  particular  interest,  since  on 
later  pages  appears  a  detailed  analysis,  by  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  of  the 
Jamous' Cottage  Door',  which  is  shown  in  colour  on  page  137.  -  Editor. 

THE  COTTAGE  DOOR  by  Thomas  Gainsborough,  re- 
cently acquired  for  the  collection  of  Lady  Ingram  and 
shown  in  colour  on  the  facing  page,  is  a  smaller  version  of  the 
large  landscape  now  in  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,1  and  is 
closely  related  to  a  chalk  drawing  in  the  collection  of  Sir  William 
Worsley.  The  sketch  agrees  in  nearly  every  detail  with  both  paint- 
ings, but  although  it  may  be  a  preliminary  study  it  may  equally 
be  an  essay  on  the  same  theme  in  another  medium.  Gainsborough 
was  continually  experimenting  with  different  techniques  in  order 
to  give  expression  to  subtle  differences  of  vision,  and  there  is  a 
large  number  of  drawings  showing  variations  on  the  subject  of 
the  cottage  door. 

Lady  Ingram's  picture  is  one  of  a  small  group  of  works  by  Gains- 
borough which,  in  1906,  were  left  to  Mansfield  College,  Oxford, 
by  Miss  Sarah  Emily  Browne,  whose  mother  was  a  descendant 
of  the  painter,  from  whom,  no  doubt,  she  inherited  the  pictures. 
Unfortunately,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  establish  the  exact 
relationship  between  Mrs.  Browne  and  the  painter.  Of  the  other 
pictures  from  Mansfield  College,  a  landscape  of  the  Bath  period 
has  been  acquired  for  the  Birmingham  City  Art  Gallery,  together 
with  a  chalk  drawing  of  the  Woodman,2  while  a  portrait  of  Gains- 
borough Dupont3  was  sold  at  Christie's  on  29th  January,  1954 
(No.  128). 

As  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  title  Cottage  Door  was  never  used 
in  Gainsborough's  lifetime;  although  the  idea  of  a  peasant 
family  grouped  around  the  door  of  their  thatched  cottage  seems 
to  have  haunted  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

The  earliest  painting  of  the  subject  is  probably  that  now  in  the 
Huntington  Collection  in  California,  which  once  belonged  to  Mr. 
Harvey  of  Catton  Hall,  where  John  Crome  admired  and  studied 
it.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1780.  In  the  Academy  in  1782  Gainsborough  showed  a  picture 
listed  as  the  Woodcutter's  Home.  It  was  enthusiastically  described 
by  Bate  Dudley:  '  It  is,'  he  said,  'an  evening  at  sunset,  representing 
a  woodland  scene,  a  sequestered  cottage,  and  a  woodman  and  his 
dog  in  the  gloomy  part  of  the  scene,  returning  from  labour'.4  This 

1  Exhibited  B.I.  1814  (62)  as  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Mulgrave. 

2  The  oil  painting  was  bought  by  Lord  Gainsborough,  but  was  burnt  in  a  fire  in 
1 810  —  see  Whitley,  Thomas  Gainsborough,  p.  331. 

3  See  Ellis  Waterhousc,  Walpole  Society,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  33. 

4  Sec  Whitley,  p.  185. 


is  probably  the  picture  now  in  the  Duke  of  Rutland  Collection. 

Another  Cottage  Door  composition  was  painted  in  1786  and 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Tollemachc.  Into  this,  Gainsborough  introJ 
duccd  the  subjects  of  two  of  his  full-scale  'Fancy  Pictures',  the 
unfinished  Housemaid  in  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Cottag\ 
Girl  with  Pigs,  bought  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1782  and  now  in  the  George  Howard  Collection. 

Lady  Ingram's  picture  is  not  dated,  but,  like  the  other  picture; 
on  this  theme,  must  belong  to  the  London  period.  The  concep- 
tion underlying  them  all  is  that  of  a  countryman  compelled  b) 
his  profession  of  portrait  painter  to  live  in  towns;  it  is  a  nostalgia; 
vision  of  the  imagined  pleasures  of  the  simple  life- an  English 
version  of  Rousseauism.  The  title  Cottage  Door  seems  to  have  been 
invented  after  Gainsborough's  death  to  suit  the  growing  taste  forj 
the  picturesque  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  is  signify 
cant  that,  in  the  exhibition  of  Gainsborough's  work  at  the  British 
Institution  in  1814,  it  was  the  'Fancy  Pictures'  of  pretty  country 
children  and  the  idealized  views  of  peasant  life  winch  had  the 
greatest  popular  appeal,  whilst  his  early  realistic  views  in  Suffolk 
had  been  forgotten  and  his  portraits  were  out  of  fashion. 

In  his  later  paintings,  Gainsborough  anticipated  the  literature 
on  picturesque  beauty  in  England  as  well  as  the  designs  for  pictur-j 
esque  cottages.  Although  it  was  the  writers  who  formulated  thd 
principles  of  the  picturesque,  it  was  the  painters  who  heralded  the 
idea:  and  it  may  well  have  been  after  seeing  one  of  Gainsbor- 
ough's Cottage  Door  pictures  that  Sir  Uvcdalc  Price,  the  authoi 
of  an  Essay  on  the  Picturesque  published  in  1794,  reminisced  sc 
eloquently  in  the  words  quoted  by  Whitley: 

'When  Gainsborough  lived  at  Bath  I  often  made  excursions  with 
him  into  the  country  around.  He  was  a  man  of  eager,  irritable  mind, 
though  he  attached  himself  warmly  to  those  he  liked.  Though  of  a  lively 
and  playful  imagination  yet  he  was  at  times  severe  and  sarcastic,  hut 
when  we  have  come  near  to  cottage  scenes  with  groups  of  children,  and 
objects  of  rural  life  that  struck  his  fancy,  I  have  observed  his  countenA 
ance  to  take  on  an  expression  of  gentleness  and  complacency.'5 

The  idealized  approach  to  peasant  life  seen  in  the  Cottage  Door] 
is  different  from  that  of  Gainsborough's  early  pictures  of  charm- 
ing shepherds  and  shepherdesses  making  love,  which  seem  to  be 
inspired  by  the  French  pastoral  tradition.  As  the  century  ad- 
vanced, Gainsborough's  ideas  about  the  country  changed  and  the 
Cottage  Door  looks  forward  to  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  and 
the  romantic  painting  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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THE  COTTAGE  DOOR  :  BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH.  R.A. 
hi  the  Collection  of  Lady  Bruce  Ingram 


The  Glorification  of 
Charles  VIII 


rHE  detail  of  a  late  mediaeval  Brussels  tapestry  of  about 
1490,  illustrated  on  the  facing  page,  is  from  a  recently  re- 
linked panel  thirty  feet  in  length  which  is  thought  to  be  the  long- 
|  st  example  of  its  period  in  existence,  reports  Helen  Comstock 
|L-om  New  York.  Of  the  rare  group  'rich  with  gold',  with  brilli- 
liht  colours  recently  revealed  through  cleaning,  it  is  now  the  out- 
llanding  subject  in  the  Burgos  Tapestry  Hall  at  the  Cloisters  of 
|he  Metropolitan  Museum. 

I  All  three  of  the  panels  into  which  the  great  tapestry  was  cut  at 
fcme  unknown  period  before  mid-Nineteenth  Century  have 
Been  well  known  to  students  and  frequently  mentioned.  No  one 
Mad  ever  suggested  that  they  belonged  together,  and,  strangely 
iriough,  no  mention  was  ever  made  of  the  modem  borders  at  the 
Ides.  Their  relationship,  and  reuniting,  have  been  brought  about 
Bv  Mr.  James  J.  Rorimcr,  Curator  of  Mediaeval  Art  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  who  has  known  the  divided  panels  for  the  past 
Biirtv  years  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  design  in  relation 
Wr>  other  sets  of  which  this  is  the  forerunner.  They  include  the 
Ippestries  ot  the  Salvation  of  Man  from  the  Cathedral  of  El  Pilar, 
low  in  the  Cathedral  of  La  Seo  in  Saragossa;  two  Flemish  tapes- 
Iries  from  the  Somzee  Collection,  now  in  the  Musecs  Royaux  in 
Brussels;  the  tapestry  which  belonged  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  now 
li  the  Widener  Collection  in  the  National  Galley,  Washington, 
).C. ;  and  the  tapestries  of  the  Life  oj  the  I  rirgin  in  Madrid,  all  of 
fhich  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same  original  cartoons,  although 
rith  later  variations.  The  designer's  signature,  reoon,  at  the  left  of 
le  Metropolitan's  tapestry,  is  identified  as  that  of  Jan  van 
Loome,  also  known  as  Jan  van  Brussel,  the  designer  of  the  Herk- 
lbald  tapestry  in  Brussels.  The  style  of  his  early  work  shows  .1 
elationship  to  that  of  Hugo  van  der  Goes. 
Identification  of  the  subjects  illustrated  in  the  complicated  sc- 
uence  of  individual  scenes  which  make  up  the  great  panel  now 
t  the  Cloisters  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Rorimer  only  after 
)ng  study.  Historical  personages  are  Charles  VIII  (1470-98), 
Ling  of  France;  his  father-in-law.  Maximilian;  Maximilian  s 
ather,  Frederick  III ;  and  the  child-wife  of  Charles,  Margaret  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  Maximilian.  Margaret  is  portrayed  in  the 
entral  panel  with  her  father  and  grandfather,  not  as  Queen  of 
■ranee  but  as  an  Austrian  princess,  a  girl  of  about  ten,  among  the 
roup  of  laity  worshipping  the  Deity.  Charles  VIII  appears  as  the 
entral  figure  in  five  scenes,  as  Ahasuerus  in  the  story  of  Esther, 
"his  is  his  role  in  the  detail  which  is  illustrated  here.  His  sister, 
^nne  de  Beaujeu,  Regent  of  France  during  his  minority,  is  seen 
s  Esther.  The  identification  of  Charles  VIII,  which  Mr.  Rorimer 
s  the  first  to  suggest,  is  substantiated  by  contemporary  portraits, 
specially  a  immature  of  about  1489  showing  him  receiving  Le 
Jure  des  Toumois,  now  in  the  Bibliothcque  Nationale,  where  he 
vears  a  royal  crown  of  the  same  design  as  in  the  tapestry.  Other 
rvidence  includes  the  inscription  Karlus  on  the  figure  of  Charle- 


magne, one  of  the  Three  Christian  Worthies  portrayed,  Charle- 
magne being  an  ancestor  of  whom  Charles  was  particularly 
proud.  No  inscription  is  seen  on  the  figures  of  the  two  others, 
Arthur  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  These  and  other  indications 
pointing  to  Charles  VIII  are  given  by  Mr.  Rorimer  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  Bulletin,  June,  1954. 

A  key  figure  is  the  youthful  Margaret,  a  princess  wearing  as  a 
pendant  on  her  necklace  the  imperial  eagle  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  standing  with  a  bearded  wearer  of  the  imperial  crown 
of  the  Empire,  Frederick  III,  who  died  in  1493.  His  son  did  not 
wear  this  crown  until  1508.  The  likeness  of  Maximilian  can  be 
recognized  in  contemporary  portraits,  and  that  of  his  daughter 
to  her  portrait  by  the  Master  of  Moulins  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

A  period  ot  strained  relations  between  the  Hapsburgs  and  the 
Court  of  France  began  in  1491,  when  Charles  VIII  repudiated 
his  marriage  of  1482  to  Margaret  and  married  Anne  of  Brittany, 
who  was  bride  of  Maximilian  by  proxy.  This  double  insult  na- 
turally had  far-reaching  effects,  and  probably  makes  certain  that 
the  tapestry  was  complete  before  that  time.  From  the  fact  that 
Maximilian  and  his  family  occupy  the  centre  of  the  design,  and 
that  Charles  is  shown  in  a  series  of  scenes  which  glorify  him  in 
allegory,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  tapestry  was 
ordered  by  Maximilian  in  honour  of  his  son-in-law.  and  for 
this  reason  Mr.  Rorimcr  has  given  to  it  the  title  of  The  Glorifica- 
tion of  Charles  VIII.  In  order  to  complete  it  expeditiously,  the 
weaving  was  done  on  three  looms,  evidences  of  the  joining  being 
apparent;  although  these  were  not  the  divisions  along  which  the 
panels  were  cut. 

These  dismembered  panels  included  a  so-called  Charlemagne 
tapestry,  formerly  at  the  Chateau  de  Bazoches  du  Morvan 
(Nievre),  which  George  Blumenthal  left  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  194  r.  This  now  forms  the  right  section.  The  central 
part  is  composed  of  a  panel  which  Henry  E.Walters  purchased  at 
the  Galerie  George  Petit  in  1921  and  brought  to  the  Walters 
Gallery  in  Baltimore.  This  was  also  once  at  Bazoches  and  later  in 
the  Engel-Gros  Collection.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the 
Walters  Gallery  recently  made  an  unusual  inter-museum  ex- 
change in  order  to  accomplish  the  reconstruction  of  the  great 
tapestry.  The  museum  in  Baltimore  received  from  the  Metro- 
politan a  Brussels  tapestry  known  as  The  Prodigal  Son  in  exchange. 
The  left  section,  from  which  the  detail  here  illustrated  comes,  had 
been  published  bv  Hunter  in  1925  as  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  and 
its  relation  to  the  Mazarin  and  Madrid  tapestries  noted.  It  was  in 
the  Arthur  Schicklcr  Collection,  has  for  some  time  been  in  the 
possession  of  Duveen  Brothers,  and  was  acquired  only  recently 
in  order  to  complete  the  tapestry.  When  all  three  sections  were 
in  hand,  and  the  new  borders  removed,  the  panels  were  found  to 
match  thread  for  thread. 
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(Left  above):  'Portrait  of  H.J. van  Wisselingh',  1846.  Gavin  Astor  Collection.  (Rightj 
above):  'La  Source',  1868.  Paris,  The  Louvre.  (Right):  'The  Valley  of  the  Loue  under  a 
Stormy  Sky',  c.  1870.  Strasbourg,  The  Civic  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


Courbet  at  the  Biennale 

REFLECTIONS  BY  BERNARD  DENVIF 


NOW  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  its  existence,  the  Venetian 
Biennale  is  still  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in 
the  world  of  art.  For,  in  addition  to  its  extensive,  if  not  always 
comprehensive,  display  of  contemporary  art,  it  features  each 
year  a  prestige  exhibition  by  some  famous  artist  of  the  past.  In 
1954  the  choice  fell  on  Gustave  Courbet,  an  artist  whose  reputa- 
tion has  recently  been  enjoying  a  revival;  for  the  emphasis  on 
Impressionism  which  has  marked  the  taste  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century  led  to  the  neglect  of  artists  of  the  earlier  generation.  M. 
Germain  Bazin,  Chief  Curator  of  Paintings  and  Drawings  at 
the  Louvre,  selected  and  arranged  fifty-two  of  Courbet's  paint- 
ings, which  were  exhibited  in  three  galleries  in  the  Central 
Pavilion  at  the  Giardini. 

Every  exhibition  of  Courbet's  work  reveals  some  new  aspect 
of  this  formidably  fluent  genius,  this  fountain  of  artistic  energy, 
and  underlines  some  part  of  the  debt  which  modern  painting 
owes  to  him.  It  is  an  interesting  comment,  too,  that  six  of  the 
paintings  chosen  came  from  English  collections.  The  reasons  for 
this  penchant  are  not  hard  to  find.  Courbet's  style  is  marked  by 
that  kind  of  sensuous  sensitivity,  to  be  found  in  Constable  too, 
which  always  captivates  British  taste.  He  was,  above  all  other 
things,  a  master  of  landscape,  claiming  common  ancestry,  as 
English  painters  do,  from  Dutch  virtuosi  like  Hobbema  and 
Paul  Potter,  rather  than  from  the  more  rarefied  glories  of 
Claude  or  of  Poussin.  He  was  in  fact,  a  painter  of  feeling,  safe 


at  once  from  the  excesses  of  emotion,  and  from  the  aridities  ol 
intellect. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Courbet's  works  at  Venice  wai 
The  Adorning  of  the  Bride,  from  the  Smith  College  Museum  oi 
Art  at  Northampton,  U.S.A.  Painted  towards  the  end  of  th( 
'60s,  this  remarkable  machine  shows  Courbet  at  grips  with  wha 
we  would  now  call  'abstraction'.  The  outcome  is  most  impress- 
ive: this  array  of  Poussinesque  figures,  dispersed  through  th<i 
canvas  with  a  freedom  of  composition  and  design  which  vergei 
on  the  Herculean,  shows  that  he  never  lost  control  of  what  M 
was  doing.  The  painting  is  a  machine,  but  it  functions  perfectly 
nothing  creaks  or  groans;  no  unco-ordinated  movement  1101 
motion  irritates  the  spectator. 

The  life  of  Courbet  is  the  history  of  a  man  grappling  with  the; 
almost  dynamic  forces  within  him.  He  is  a  kind  of  Balzac  o: 
painting,  and  this  exhibition  especially  documented  and  illum-jj 
incd  his  constant  struggle  for  self-discipline.  To  possess  a  certain 
kind  of  facility  can  be  a  worse  handicap  for  an  artist  than  to  bd 
devoid  of  inspiration  altogether;  a  fluent  Cezanne  would  havei 
been  unthinkable.  Courbet's  hunting  picture,  The  Kill,  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  is  astonishing  in  it 
admixture  of  failure  and  success.  Painted  to  rival  the  exercises  o 
Oudry  and  Dcsportes,  it  lacks  coherence,  varying  in  places  frorr 
lyricism  and  precise  observation  to  histrionic  crudity. 

A  provincial  boy,  intent  on  taking  Paris  by  storm,  Conrbe 


Ived  in  an  age  when  technical  competence  was  taken  for 
ranted,  and  the  success  of  a  work  of  art  was  thought  to  depend 
pi  its  subject.  The  earliest  painting  at  Venice  dates  from  1844, 
irid  it  is  marred  by  a  certain  emotional  slackness.  The  Portrait  of 
If. J.  van  Wisselingh  painted  two  years  later  has  a  sombre  inten- 
Ity,  a  sense  of  controlled  fluency  of  handling  which  makes  it 
lto  a  minor  masterpiece.  In  it  there  is  to  be  seen  an  early  dem- 
!nstration  of  Courbet's  mastery  of  that  thick  white  chalky 
txture  ( Utrillo's  paintings  also  possess  it)  which  he  was  to  apply 
/ith  such  conspicuous  success  to  the  surface  of  rocks,  and  the 
bam  of  the  sea. 

This  was  a  turning  point  in  his  career;  for  a  year  later  he  went 
p  Holland,  and  the  example  of  the  Dutch  masters  fired  him  to 
(ndertake  works  of  luxuriant  complexity,  landscapes  which  are 
is  important  as  any  in  the  history  of  European  art.  Courbet's 
recise  observation- which  made  him  a  forerunner  of  the  'real- 
Jim  of  the  Impressionists-was  canalized  into  a  set  of  formulae  so 


varied  and  so  technically  efficient  that  they  are  almost  unrecog- 
nizable for  what  they  arc.  But  no  artist  has  ever  controlled  his 
mannerisms  more  effectively.  He  is  never  enslaved  by  them;  and 
the  Louvre's  La  Source  of  1868  is  a  remarkable  example  of  his 
constant  visual  vigilance.  The  subject  was  an  almost  unbearably 
popular  one;  it  had  been  essayed  with  varying  degrees  of  cloying 
success  by  Ingres  and  by  Prud'hon.  But  none  had  achieved  the 
Rubenesquc  dignity  of  this  nonchalant  figure,  posed  in  so  lovely 
a  landscape,  and  avoiding  the  extremes  of  sentiment  and 
sensuality. 

"Le  beau  donne  par  la  nature  est  superieur  a  toutes  les  con- 
ventions de  l'artiste"  was  the  theme  of  Courbet's  artistic  credo, 
and,  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  such  an  attitude,  he 
achieved  from  time  to  time  the  kind  of  exquisite  perfection 
displayed  in  Strasbourg's  The  Valley  of  the  Lone  under  a  Stormy 
Sky.  In  atmospheric  precision  and  subtle  delicacy  of  composition 
this  is  as  fine  as  any  Constable. 
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Renaissance 
Casque  a  T  antique 


BY  J.  F.  HAYWARD 


THE  pageants  in  pseudo-antique  costume,  held  at  the  courts  of 
Renaissance  Italy,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  most  splendid  embossed 
and  damascened  work  in  the  history  of  the  armourers'  craft.  Freed  from 
the  necessity  of  considering  practical  questions  of  defence,  the  armourer 
was  able  to  indulge  his  imagination  to  the  full,  and  to  show  his  mastery 
of  the  diverse  techniques  of  goldsmith  and  sculptor.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  excessive  concentration  on  decoration  eventually 
blinded  the  Italian  armourers  to  considerations  of  form,  and  the  subtle 
modelling  of  each  plate,  which  is  the  pre-requisite  of  fine  armour,  was 
neglected.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  however,  when  the  helmet 
illustrated  was  manufactured,  the  Milanese  armourers  mastered  with 
outstanding  skill  the  problems  of  combining  nobility  of  form  with 
brilliance  of  decorative  effect.  This  casque  originally  formed  part  of  the 
armoury  of  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  now  preserved  in  the 
Musco  di  Capodimontc,  Naples.  This  duchy  was  created  by  Pope  Paul 
III  in  1545  for  his  eldest  son,  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  and  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  house  of  Farnese  until,  on  the  death  in  173 1  of  Antonio 
Maria,  eighth  Duke  of  Parma,  the  Farnese  heritage  passed  to  the  Spanish 
liourbon  line,  and  so  to  Naples. 

Of  russet  iron,  the  casque  is  embossed  in  high  relief  with  subjects 
from  classical  history;  the  numerous  figures,  which  are  ingeniously 
adapted  to  the  semicircular  form  of  the  panels,  are  enriched  with  dam- 
ascening in  both  gold  and  silver;  so  heavy  is  the  gold  plate  used  for  the 
purpose  that,  in  spite  of  extreme  neglect  and  rough  handling  over  cen- 
turies, most  of  the  decoration  remains  intact.  The  form  of  the  casque  is 
based  on  an  antique  prototype,  but  expression  is  given  to  mid-sixteenth- 
century  fashion  in  the  rolled-over  edges  of  the  brim  at  both  back  and 
front.  This  form  of  brim  derives  from  RoUwerk,  a  decorative  formula 
which  was  introduced  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury and  was  much  exploited  by  the  Italian  artists  who  decorated  Francis 
I's  palace  of  Fontainebleau. 

The  apparent  date  of  the  casque  is  just  too  late  for  it  to  have  belonged 
to  Pier  Luigi,  first  Duke  of  Parma,  who  reigned  for  two  years  only  from 
1545  until  his  death  by  assassination  in  1547.  This  prince  was  a  typical 
Renaissance  ruler,  a  lover  of  pageants  and  fine  armour.  Titian's  portrait 
of  him  in  the  Musco  Nazionale,  Naples,  shows  him  wearing  a  plain, 
blued  armour  with  gilt  borders,  but  he  must  have  followed  the  fashion 
of  the  time  of  wearing  fantastic  armour,  since  we  know  that  he  com- 
missioned the  famous  sculptor,  Leone  Leoni,  to  make  him  a  parade  hel- 
met in  the  year  1545.  According  to  a  nineteenth-century  writer,  who 
does  not  unfortunately  give  his  source  for  the  statement,  this  helmet, 
which  was  ordered  for  a  pageant  at  Piacenza,  was  finely  damascened  in 
gold,  and  surmounted  by  a  crest.  It  was  delivered  in  person  by  the  artist 
in  February,  1546,  and  we  find  some  further  description  of  it  in  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  which  Leoni  brought  with  him 
on  his  journey  from  Milan.  This  states  that  the  casque  had  been  'con- 
sidered at  length  by  illustrious  gentlemen  of  Milan,  highly  praised  and 


judged  well  worthy  of  the  noblest  and  most  gallant  knight'.  It  wasjl 
moreover,  held  to  be  so  well  executed  that  no  other  master  than  Leorjl 
would  have  been  capable  of  making  it.  This  may  seem  extravaganl 
praise,  couched  in  terms  appropriate  for  a  letter  of  introduction,  bull 
since  the  casque  came  with  the  letter,  the  latter  must  have  kept  close  tJ 
the  truth.  Though  nothing  otherwise  is  known  of  Leoni's  achievement! 
as  an  armourer,  it  is  possible  to  see  from  his  bronze  statues  of  King  Philijl 
II  of  Spain  in  armour  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  its  design  and  conjl 
struction. 

Dating,  as  it  docs,  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century) 
the  Naples  casque  must  have  been  made  for  Luigi's  son,  Ottavio  Farnesa 
second  Duke  of  Parma  (reigned  1547-86).  Like  many  other  parade  casquefl 
of  the  same  period,  it  is  the  work  of  a  Milanese  armourer.  In  view  of  thl 
pictorial  nature  of  its  ornament,  it  can  hardly  be  fitted  into  the  ocuvre  0 
the  Negroli  family,  the  most  famous  Milanese  armourers  of  the  first  halU 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Their  style  was  more  plastic  and  they  pre 
ferred  foliate  scrollwork  executed  in  high  relief  to  the  figure  subjects  in 
low  relief  which  appear  on  the  Naples  helmet.  This  type  of  ornament  ha 
in  the  past  been  attributed  to  what  was  termed  the  'early  manner'  of  thl 
Milanese  armourer,  Lucio  Picinino.  In  fact,  we  know  nothing  ot  thi 
master's  early  manner,  and  his  later  manner  shows  no  resemblance  what-j 
ever  to  the  Naples  casque.  In  short,  there  is  no  reason  to  associate  Pieinina 
rather  than  any  other  of  the  numerous  armourers  known  to  have  beer 
working  in  Milan  during  the  middle  decades  of  the  Sixteenth  Centura 
with  this  and  a  group  of  related  parade  casques. 

Amongst  the  other  pieces  that  show  features  in  common  with  thij 
Naples  example  are  the  casque  and  buckler  of  Charles  V  at  Madrid  | 
another  casque  and  buckler  in  the  Dresden  Riistkammer,  and  a  casqu< 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Louis  de  Rothschild,  Vienna.  Also  rclated|| 
though  more  in  decoration  than  construction,  are  the  famous  casque  widjl 
the  lion-mask  visor  of  Charles  V  at  Vienna,  and  the  two  similar  casque 
at  Cambridge  (Fitzwilham  Museum)  and  New  York  (Metropolitan 
Museum).  These  last  have  recently  been  attributed  to  the  Negroli  work- 
shop; in  fact,  they  seem  to  belong  stylistically  to  an  intermediate  stage! 
between  the  somewhat  earlier  signed  Negroli  casques  and  the  later  ex- 
amples embossed  with  figure  subjects  such  as  that  illustrated  above. 

The  main  features  common  to  most  of  the  casques  listed  above  are: 
firstly,  the  peculiar  rolled-over  edges  of  the  brim;  secondly,  the  form  o< 
fluting  and  gadrooning  seen  on  the  comb  and  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the 
Naples  casque;  thirdly,  tight  interlacing  foliate  scrollwork  introducing 
vine  leaves,  executed  in  gold  damascening.  Taken  together,  these  fea-j 
tures  suggest  a  common  source  for  these  pieces.  As  to  the  nature  of  this 
source,  only  one  scrap  of  evidence  exists.  The  former  Rothschild  casque 
is  completed  by  gorget,  cuirass  and  shield.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  shield 
does  in  fact  belong  to  the  casque,  but  it  is  signed  B.P. :  and  it  may  be  that 
these  initials  are  those  of  the  creator  of  some  of  the  most  splendid 
casques  a  Vantique  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
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\  Holbein 
Hour-glass  ? 


BY  L.  G.G.RAMSEY 

rHE  hour-glass  illustrated  at  right  is  made  of  silver-gilt,  and  is  unique 
as  much  by  reason  of  its  early  date  as  of  its  superb  qualitv.  Now  re- 
i  uced  to  the  humble  status  of  an  egg-timer,  the  sand-glass,  or  'running' 
lass  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  formerly  an  indispensable  article  of 
p  omestic  equipment.  Relatively  few  of  these  once  ubiquitous  objects 
1 1  ave  survived,  and  the  example  here  shown,  which  dates  from  the  second 
:  I  uarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  is  one  of  the  carhest  known.  The  other 
\  xamples  recorded  (see  de  l'Allemagne:  Les  Accessoire s  dti  Cosmme  ei  du 
\Ylobilier,  Pi.  CLXXVIII)  are  constructed  of  iron,  wood  or  bone  and,  of 
.  bourse,  glass.  But  hour-glasses  of  precious  metal  were  evidendy  not  un- 
llsual  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Confirmation  of  this  can  be  found  in  the 
ipventory  of  the  contents  of  Henry  VIII's  palaces  and  treasuries  prepared 
lifter  his  decease.  Amongst  the  almost  endless  precious  objects  listed  are 
Ipe  following:  'one  hour  glass  garnished  with  silver  parcel-gilt  with  a 
Itpphire,  weighing  with  the  dust  and  the  glass  xxiiioz.  an  hour  glass  set 
[h  silver  gilt,  two  little  Venetian  hour  glasses,  an  hour  glass  garnished 
with  gold." 

I  Like  all  the  stores  of  precious  objects  listed  in  this  Inventory.  Henrv 
!  rilf  s  hour-glasses  were  destroyed  or  melted  down  for  conversion  into 
nere  useful  objects  by  order  of  later  monarchs.  It  is,  however,  possible 
o  gain  an  idea  or  their  appearance  from  the  design  bv  Hans  Holbein  for 
combined  clock,  clepsydra  (water-clock)  and  sundial,  which  is  still 
•reserved  in  the  British  Museum.  This  clock  was  presented  to  King 
ienrv  VIII  by  his  chamberlain,  Sir  Anthonv  Dennv,  in  1544,  and  the  case 
fas  evidently  intended  to  be  executed  in  silver.  The  central  section  of  this 
lock,  containing  the  clepsydra,  was  made  in  the  form  of  an  hour-glass 
nd  shows  considerable  similarity  to  the  hour-glass  now  illustrated. 

It  is,  indeed,  tempting  to  speculate  whether  this  hour-glass  could  also 
lave  been  made  to  Holbein's  design,  and  could,  furthermore,  even  be 
dentical  with  one  of  those  enumerated  in  the  Henry  VIII  Inventor}-.  On 
his  question,  we  can  do  no  more  than  speculate;  for  no  evidence  of 
jrovenance  exists  which  would  make  it  possible  to  trace  a  connexion 
»vith  the  roval  household. 

The  problem  of  the  country  of  origin  of  this  hour-glass  is  a  peculiarlv 
lifiBcult  one.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  features  of  its  ornament  can  be 
raced  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  designs  of  Hans  Holbein.  These 
letails  were  not,  however,  in  any  way  peculiar  to  Holbein  but  were  part 
)f  the  common  stock  of  ornament  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  Northern 
Europe.  They  can  also  be  found  in  the  designs  of  Hans  Brosamer,  of 
-leinrich  Aldegrever  and  many  other  of  Holbein's  contemporaries.  The 
nost  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  design  and  execution  look  Germanic; 
>oth  the  cresting  and  the  glass  container  enclosed  within  columns  can  be 
ound  in  very  similar  versions,  though  not  applied  to  hour-glasses,  in 
one  or  other  of  the  drawings  in  the  illustrated  Inventorv  of  the  treasury 
bf  the  Neue  Stift  at  Halle  {Halle  sche  Heiltumsbuch).  The  glass  con- 
tainer, surrounded  by  columns  and  with  a  gadrooned  mount  at  each 
end,  recalls  in  particular  the  ty  pical  German  reliquary  of  about  1540  50. 

The  cherub's  head  which  forms  the  central  feature  of  the  cresting 
suggests  an  ecclesiastical  connexion.  Holbein's  clock  design  shows  a 
Tudor  crown  in  this  position,  and,  in  view  of  the  important  position 
given  to  this  feature,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  hour- 
glass may  once  have  been  intended  to  measure  the  length  of  the  sermons 
I  of  some  prince  of  the  Church.  Hour-glasses  affixed  to  the  pulpit  were 
I  indeed  a  normal  feature  of  church  furniture  until  well  into  the  Nine- 
teenth Centurv. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  hour-glass  is  the  ingenious  method  of 
suspension  consisting  of  two  arms  and  locking  devices,  so  arranged  that 
the  glass  can  be  reversed  by  the  simple  process  of  swinging  it  from  one 
side  to  the  other :  without,  that  is,  removing  it  from  the  bracket  to  which 
it  is  attached.  De  l'Allemagne  illustrates  an  hour-glass  with  a  similar 
device,  also  apparently  of  German  origin.  No  earlier  example  than  the 
one  described  here  is  known,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  just  the  ty  pe  of  invention 
that  one  might  have  expected  from  Hans  Holbein  and  his  colleague  the 
German  immigrant,  Nicholas  Kratzer,  who  held  the  office  ot  Deviser 
of  the  King's  Horologies  and  Astronomer  to  Henry  VIII.  Kratzer  and 
Holbein  doubtless  combined  their  resources  in  the  production  of  the 
Dennv  clock,  and  the  Teutonic  character  of  the  hour-glass  would  rcadilv 
be  explained  it  it  were  also  the  work  of  these  two  masters. 

One  final  point  remains  to  be  mentioned  which  might  suggest  an 
English  origin.  The  mounts  at  each  end  of  the  glass  are  decorated  with  a 
border  ornament  which  has  been  built  up  by  means  of  a  repeating  stamp. 
This  labour-saving  device  was  more  usual  amongst  English  goldsmiths 
than  amongst  their  German  contemporaries,  who  more  frequentlv 
engraved  or  chased  their  border  designs. 
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International  Studio 

by  V ernis 


The  Younger  Set 

DURING  the  summer  months  there  is, 
amongst  the  galleries,  an  invariable  out- 
cropping of  younger  artists,  and  the  well- 
advised  amateur  spends  his  time  then  talent- 
spotting.  For  each  year  must  produce  at  least 
one  artist  whose  works  will  increase  in  value, 
if  not  in  quality,  as  time  goes  by.  Alan  Rey- 
nolds, who  exhibited  at  the  Redfern  Gallery  in 
June,  has  already  made  his  mark.  He  is  estab- 
lished as  a  hall-marked  white  hope.  This  year 
there  was  the  inevitable  query  as  to  whether  he 
had  'gone  off',  whether  the  successes  of  1953 
had  spoilt  his  hand  or  impaired  his  vision.  True, 
the  mannerisms  were  a  little  more  apparent, 
the  dependence  on  Sutherland  a  little  more 
marked,  but  there  was  fortunately  no  marked 
deterioration.  More  specifically  of  1954  was 
the  success  of  two  young  artists  each  of  whom 
represents  opposing  aspects  of  post-war  art.  At 
the  Beaux  Arts  Gallery  the  work  of  Jack  Smith 
presented  the  new  kind  of  realism  which  is 
sometimes  described  as  'social'.  An  ugly  art 
(and  after  all,  Rembrandt's  art  was  often  ugly), 
it  is  marked  by  a  kind  of  tart  austerity.  At  Gim- 
pel's  Peter  Kinley's  first  one-man  show  re- 
vealed the  work  of  an  artist  of  great  explora- 
tive gifts  whose  easy  command  of  colour,  form 
and  texture  docs  not  depend  on  the  cliches  of 
accepted  vision.  At  the  Piccadilly  Gallery,  later 
in  the  year,  Laurie,  an  artist  who  has  not  yet 
achieved  much  publicity,  showed  watcrcolours 
and  graphic  work  which  suggested  the  exis- 
tence of  a  potential  contemporary  master. 

A  Century  of  French  Art 

THE  twenty-five  French  masterpieces 
which  the  Lefevre  Gallery  exhibited  in  the 
summer,  covered  roughly  a  century,  and  one 
of  the  most  glorious  centuries,  of  French  art. 
The  earliest  painting  was  by  Courbet,  the  latest 
by  Picasso.  In  between  there  ranged  half  a 
dozen  fine  Renoirs,  including  the  lovely  Tete 
dc  Femme  of  1876  (surely  the  model  of  La 
Parisienne;)  and  a  late  Baigneuse  with  all  the 
sculptural  dignity  with  which  this  remarkable 
man  endowed  his  classical  visions.  From  the 
merely  critical  point  of  view  the  two  most  in- 
teresting paintings  were  the  CezanncsiL'/ty/r.';- 
Midi  a  Naples,  011  le  Punch  an  Rhutn,  an  early 
work,  as  clumsy  and  as  crude  as  its  title  and  yet 
curiously  impressive,  and  Bethsabee  of  1875-7, 
which  revealed  both  the  influence  of  Delacroix 
and  the  unexpected  classicist  hankerings  which 
motivated  this  strange  genius. 

Some  Italians 

ITALIAN  aesthetic  risorgimento  has  been  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  post- 
war Europe.  In  Rome,  in  Venice  and  in  Flor- 


ence, artists  of  distinction  are  as  common  as 
tourists:  and  London  has  been  experiencing 
the  backwash  of  all  this  activity  now  for  some 
time.  Even  the  provinces  have  not  been  neg- 
lected; for  the  collection  of  contemporary 
Italian  paintings  amassed  by  Mr.  Eric  Estorick 
has  been  pursuing  its  colourful  way  around  the 
north-country  art  galleries.  In  London  the  Arts 
Council,  as  part  of  the'reccntly  signed  Anglo- 
Italian  Cultural  Agreement,  has  been  present- 
ing a  large-scale  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Pro- 
fessore  Morandi,  who,  having  commenced  his 
career  as  a  fellow  worker  with  de  Chirico  in 
the  scnola  metajisica,  has  continued  it  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Art  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  A 
serious  and  thoughtful  painter  whose  sober 
canvases  impress  rather  than  delight,  Morandi 
is  at  his  happiest  in  the  manipulation  of  the  en- 
graver's tools.  Tooths  showed  the  works  of 
three  artists  of  a  later  generation:  Nino  Caffe, 
a  master  of  judicious  greys  and  blacks  whose 
priests  and  sporting  nuns  have  a  strange  Goya- 
like  quality;  Antero  Piletti,  a  rather  facile  mas- 
ter of  the  salon  picture;  and  Renzo  Vespig- 
nani,  a  most  subtle  and  fascinating  artist. 

An  Elegant  Brush 

ONE  might  sometimes  be  embarrassed 
were  approval  of  all  that  is  written  in  in- 
troductions to  catalogues  a  prerequisite  of  ap- 
preciation, yet  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any- 
thing more  misleading  than  the  statement  that 
M.Yves  Brayer,  who  has  been  exhibiting  .it 
Wildenstein's,  'belongs  to  that  school  of  young 
French  painters  who  turned  away  from  the 
effects  of  twenty  years  of  Cubism  and  seem  to 
be  moving  towards  a  new  romantic  and  new 
classical  era'.  Yet  this  was  soberly  stated  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition.  M.  Braver  is  some 
twenty  years  older  than  the  generation  of 
Buffet,  Reybcrollc  and  the  rest:  his  art  is  back- 
ward-looking rather  than  forward-looking. 
He  is  indeed  a  witty,  a  sensitive  and  an  elegant 
Fanvc,  whose  charmingly  conceived  paintings 
can  stand  well  enough  on  their  own  merits. 
Primarily  an  illustrator  rather  than  the  creator 
of  chefs-d'oeuvres,  he  might  well  be  thought  of 
as  a  kind  of  French  Duncan  Grant. 

Braves  and  Bravura 

PROBABLY  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  American  culture 
has  been  the  discovery  of  America.  Even  to- 
day her  artists  arc  intrigued  and  astounded  by 
the  diversity  and  interest  of  the  native  scene. 
That  is  why  reportage  has  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  history  of  American  art.  That  is 
why  from  the  days  of  Benjamin  West's  Wil- 
liam Pcnu's  Treaty  with  the  Iudians(ijji)  to  Ben 
Shahn's  Bicycle  Act  (1950)  there  has  been  a 


continuous  documentation  of  living  history.: 
George  Catlin,  whose  paintings  of  Red  Indians! 
had  their  British  premiere  (though  they  hadi 
been  seen  here  more  than  a  century  ago)  at  thei 
Whitechapel  Art  Gallery,  was  one  of  the  earli-i 
est  of  such  recorders.  Between  1829  and  1837 
he  visited  fifty  tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi,! 
equipped  with  a  formidable  array  of  artist's] 
materials,  and  suitably  clad  in  doeskin.  Echoes] 
of  Rousseau's  'noble  savage'  were  still  re- 1 
sounding  through  the  civilized  world,  and  inl 
recording  these  surviving  specimens  of  the 
species  Catlin  has  left  in  his  debt  not  only  the 
historian  and  the  anthropologist,  but  the  ordin- 
ary devotee  of  the  visual  arts.  There  is  an  as- 
tonishing vivacity  and  zest  about  his  paintings,! 
a  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  primitive  combined 
with  a  certain  technical  flair  which  seems  ideal 
for  their  purpose. 

The  Origins  of  Art 

THE  magisterial  exhibition  of  French 
illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  which  has  recently  been  held  at 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  its  kind  to  have  been  seen  in  this 
century.  The  works  on  view  ranged  from  the 
seventh-century  Historia  Francorum  of  Gregory 
of  Tours,  written  in  a  cursive  Merovingian 
minuscule,  to  a  Limoges  Scenes  jrom  the  Life  oj 
Christ  dating  from  the  second  halt  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,  and  lent  to  this  exhibition 
by  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library.  The  purpose 
of  the  display,  and  in  this  it  succeeded  admir- 
ably, was  to  throw  light  on  the  origins  of 
French  painting:  and  a  section  of  the  exhibi- 
tion consisted  of  copies  of  wall  paintings  of  the 
same  period.  The  importance  and  value  of 
these  manuscripts  lie  not  only  in  the  fact  that 
they  presented  scope  for  the  exploration  of 
artistic  techniques  and  of  formal  expression, 
but  that  in  a  static  culture  they  were  the  means 
whereby  new  artistic  inventions,  new  patterns 
and  varying  influences  travelled  not  only  from 
nation  to  nation,  but  even  from  continent  to 
continent.  They  influenced  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting;  they  were  the  lingua  franca 
of  an  age  in  which  means  of  communication 
were  slow  and  hazardous.  They  contained,  too, 
deposits  from  earlier  cultures,  from  different 
sources  of  inspiration.  The  art  of  the  European 
FarWest-the  intricate  genius  of  the  Celts - 
met  the  art  of  the  Far  East,  transmitted  through 
Byzantium  and  Alexandria,  and  for  eight  cen- 
turies the  monastic  scriptoria  were  the  anvils  on 
which  the  future  shape  of  Western  art  was 
hammered  out.  For  the  ordinary  layman,  no 
less  than  for  the  scholar,  this  exhibition  was  a 
revelation  of  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  of  an  histor- 
ical kind. 
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Commonwealth  Artists 

rHE  Imperial  Institute  in  South  Kensing- 
ton was  designed  to  be  the  nucleus  of 
Commonwealth  culture,  and  for  the  second 
ear  in  succession  there  has  been  held  there  an 
i  xhibition  of  works  by  Commonwealth  artists 
esiding  in  England.  Sponsored  by  The  Artist, 
\    le  arrav  of  works,  though  determined  bv 
urelv  fortuitous  considerations,  is  more  lm- 
ressive  than  might  at  first  be  expected.  The 
:   ges  of  the  artists,  the  length  of  time  thev  have 
een  in  England,  their  acceptance  or  rejection 
If  the  background  from  which  they  came,  are 
i  111  determining  factors  in  an  assessment  of  their 
|  Kork.  But  the  ordinary  spectator  is  faced  with 
I  Ivhat  he  sees,  not  with  what  it  would  be  good 

I  lor  him  to  know :  and  on  that  basis  of  appreda- 
.  'ion  one  was  impressed  especially  by  the  works 

»f  the  Indian  artist  Souza,  by  the  sensitive 
Taftsmanship  ot  the  New  Zealander  Felix 
[  iCdlv,  and  by  the  vivid  patterned  colour  and 
[  fivelv  movement  of  Millet  Pounding  by  Sam  J. 
)>Jriro  ot  Tanganyika. 

Fame  and  Promise 

THE  Leicester  Galleries'  exhibitions  seem 
to  balance  each  other  by  some  kind  of 
[Innate  sense  ot  rhvthm  possessed  bv  the  organ- 
izers. There  is  always  a  pleasant  contrast  be- 
irween  old  and  new,  between  experiment  and 
tradition,  between  classicism  and  romanticism. 
[To  hold  at  one  time  an  exhibition  of  Blair 

II  Hughes-Stanton  (mid-' twenties  classical),  Ivon 
I  rfitrhens  (mid-' twenties  Fauve),  and  Stella 
I  Stevn  (earlv-'fifties  Sensitive  Expressionist) 

would  seem  hazardous,  but  turned  out  success- 
fully. Of  the  three  artists,  Ivon  Hitchens  is 
clearly  the  one  with  the  most  highly  developed 
sense  of  responsibility  towards  art.  He  is  un- 
doubted lv  a  fixture  in  the  English  cultural 
scene,  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  along 
what  lines  he  is  likely  to  develop,  it  is  obvious 
that  his  present  manipulation  ot  fluent  colours 
and  amorphous  forms  will  satisfy  a  large  fol- 
lowing. Blair  Hughes-Stanton's  drawings 
from  Greek  Mvthologv  and  Heroic  Saga  may 
have  disappointed  those  who  think  of  the  art- 
ist merely  as  a  skilled  master  of  engraving,  but 
they  possessed  an  inner  vitahtv  often  lacking 
in  those  earlier  craft-conscious  works.  Stella 
Steyn  has  a  wonderful  feeling  tor  the  sad  nos- 
talgias ct  humanity,  and  she  expresses  them  in 
colours  as  wittily  sophisticated  as  those  of  a 
pattern-book. 

Ancient  and  Modern:  Southampton 

T HE  exhibition  of  recent  acquisitions, 
opened  lately  at  the  Southampton  Art 
Gallery,  includes  the  most  important  purchase 
ever  made  bv  the  Gallerv-a  pair  of  portraits  bv 
Van  Dyck,  formerly  in  the  Beit  and  Borth- 
wick  Norton  Collections,  of  an  unknown  man 
and  woman,  reproduced  by  Gustav  Gluck  in 
the  193 1  Klassiker  der  Kiinst  volume,  where 
they  are  assigned  to  the  first  Amsterdam  period. 
There  is  also  an  early  Romney  of  the  Kendal 
period,  and  a  small  Corot  presented  through 
the  National  Art-Collections  Fund. 

Most  ot  the  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  how- 
ever, are  modem,  and  include  an  earlv  Pascin 


nude  dated  19Q7,  and  Stanley  Spencer's  Portrait 
of  Patricia  Preece,  reproduced  in  the  Penguin 
Modem  Painters  volume.  English  Cubism  and 
Vorticism  are  represented  by  one  of  Gaudier- 
Brzeska's  rare  pastel  portraits  and  a  drawing  bv 
Wyndham  Lewis,  dated  1912,  called  Tlie  Vorti- 
dsL  Two  other  drawings  bv  Wvndham  Lewis 
are  of  Great  War  subjects. 

An  Early  Gertler 

The  Camden  Town  Group's  representa- 
tion is  further  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  paintings  by  Malcolm  Drummond  and 
William  Ratcliffe,  and  abstraction  makes  its 
first  entry  into  the  permanent  collection 
through  pictures  by  Tunnard  and  Passmore. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  early  Gertler, 
painted  in  1908,  called  Family  Group. 

Drawings  and  Sculpture 

In  addition  to  drawing  bv  Christopher 
Wood  and  Josef  Herman,  and  two  bv  Alphonse 
Legros,  a  most  important  find  was  made  locally 
of  three  volumes  ot  drawings  in  various  media 
by  Charles  Keene,  three  hundred  and  ninetv 
drawings  in  all,  covering  the  whole  period  of 
his  active  life.  Other  artists  represented  include 
Matthew  Smith,  Gilbert  Spencer,  Carel 
Weight,  Ceri  Richards,  Brian  Robb,  Jacob 
Bornfriend,  William  Brooker  and  Christopher 
Chamberlain. 

Finally,  an  important  bronze  bv  Rodin  has 
been  bought,  The  Crouching  Woman,  of  1882, 
one  of  his  numerous  figures  for  the  '  Porte  de 
L'Enfer'.  With  the  exception  of  the  Corot  and 
the  Legros  (the  latter  was  presented  bv  Guv 
F.J.  Knowles,  Esq.)  all  the  purchases  were  made 
from  the  Robert  Chipperfield  and  Frederick 
William  Smith  bequests. 


Asia  at  Amsterdam 

THE  relations  between  Holland  and  the 
East  have  always  been  particularly  close. 
Some  of  the  greatest  connoisseurs  of  Asiatic  art 
have  come  from  Amsterdam:  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  four  thousand  years  of  Asiatic  An  which 
closed  there  on  10th  October  at  the  Rijks- 
museum  was  in  even*  way  worthv  of  the  great 
traditions  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  exhibits  were 
from  Dutch  private  collections,  and  one  of  the 
more  remarkable  aspects  of  the  exhibition  was 
that  it  covered  the  arts  not  only  of  China, 
Persia,  Japan  and  India,  but  also  paid  attention 
to  the  less-known  productions  of  the  countries 
on  the  fringe  of  the  great  Eastern  rivilization: 
Tibet,  Korea,  Nepal  and  mdo-Cbina.  The 
wildly  expressionisric  Yama  in  gilded  bronze 
from  the  collection  of  J.  Aalderink,  and  the 
classic  gravity  of  the  Yaka  from  the  collection 
of  G.  Oudshoorn  at  Gravenhage,  were  but  two 
of  the  pieces  which  reflected  the  duality  of  feel- 
ing common  to  art  all  over  the  world.  But 
though  obviouslv  an  exhibition  of  this  size- 
there  were  nearly  a  thousand  items -and  range 
must  include  something  for  all  tastes,  to  me  the 
most  impressive  object  there  was  a  Persian 
drawing  of  the  period  of  Shahjahan  (1627-58), 
which  combined  the  formal  beauty*  ot  the  East 
with  the  Western  hankering  after  visual  exacti- 
tude. It  might  have  been  the  work  of  a  spirit- 
ualized Ingres. 

Loans  to  the  Tate 

MRS.  R.  A.  BUTLER,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Courtauld  and  wife  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  has  lent  the  Tate 
Gallery  Manet's  Rue  de  Berne,  and  the  Home 
House  Trustees  have  added  a  selection  ot 
paintings  from  the  Courtald  Institute. 
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Internationa 


i.  'Helvoetsluys-the  "City  of  Utrecht",  64,  Going  to  Sea',  by  J.M.W. 
Turner,  35  by  47  inches  (Christie's).  2.  'View  of  a  Village  in  Winter,  1928',  by 
P.  Monsted,  90  by  151  cm.  (Kunsthallen,  Copenhagen).  3.  'Le  Coffret  Bleu', 
by  Jan  and  Cornelis  de  Heem,  one  of  the  finest  works  by  these  artists  (Galerie 
Charpcntier,  Paris).  4.  Chippendale  carved  mahogany  block-front  knee-hole 
Dressing  Table,  Massachusetts,  Eighteenth  Century  (Parke-Bernet  Galleries, 
New  York).  5.  Louis  XV  Commode,  signed  'M.  Criaerd'  (Galerie  Charpen- 
tier,  Paris).  6.  Imperial  dark-green  jade  Vase,  late  Ming  or  early  Ch'ing  Dyn- 
asty, 13A  inches  high  (Sotheby's).  7.  Louis  XVI  gold  Snuff-box,  3  inches  wide, 
decorated  with  six  gouache  miniatures,  by  van  Blarenberghe  (Sotheby's).  8.  An 
Adam  mahogany  Secretaire-cabinet,  43  inches  wide  (Christie's).  9.  A  pair  of 
Louis  XV  ormolu  three-light  Candelabra  with  Meissen  porcelain  figures  of 
thrushes,  about  14  inches  high  (Knight,  Frank  &  Rutlcy,  London).  10.  Study 
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Sale-room 


grisaille  on  panel  of  the  'Head  of  Leda',  9^  by  9^  inches, 
talogued  as  'from  the  Workshop  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci' 
otheby's).  II.  Two  Tankards  by  John  Coburn  (1725- 
03),  Boston  (Parke-Bernet  Galleries).  12.  A  Queen 
nne  silver  Tea  Service  of  three  pieces,  by  Richard  Watts, 
'12,  each  piece  engraved  with  contemporary  armorials 
otheby's).  13.  'The  Spanish  Steps,  Rome:  Looking  to- 
ards  the  Church  of  Santa  Trinita  del  Monte',  by  Bern- 
do  Belotto,  40^  by  28^  inches  (Christie's).  14.  'Portrait 
a  Magistrate',  by  Martin  van  Heemskerk  (1498-1574) 
panel  (Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Brussels). 
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MA'ITRES  DE  L'ECOLE  FRANCAISE-VII 


Claude  Monet  et  ses  yeux  eveilles 

PAR  NEVILE  WALLIS 


L' IMPORT  ANTE  exposition  des  ocuvrcs  de  Claude  Monet 
j  a  la  Marlborough  Fine  Art  Gallery  de  Londres,  a  recemment 
fourni  a  ses  visitcurs  une  exceptionnelle  occasion  d'etudier  le 
developpement  de  l'art  du  grand  Impressionniste,  et  ainsi  leur  a 
permis  de  corriger  les  fausscs  impressions  issues  de  trop  facilcs 
generalisations.  Cezanne  disait  de  Monet  qu'il  n'etait  qu'  'un  oeil' 
(voulant  dire  par  la  qu'il  ctait  capable  d'enregistrer  mais  non  de 
composer).  Cette  opinion  n'etait  que  partiellemcnt  fondce  ainsi 
qu'en  temoignent  de  nombreuses  oeuvrcs  du  debut  de  sa  carriere. 
Roger  Fry,  lui  aussi,  avait  tendance  a  insister  sur  l'exceptionnelle 
acuite  d'observation  de  l'artiste,  et  a  negliger  l'efFort  constructif 
de  son  esprit.  Depuis  la  mort  de  Monet  en  1926,  cependant,  les 
Imprcssionnistcs  Francais  sont  l'objct  d'unc  admiration  croissante 
en  meme  temps  que  d'etudes  de  plus  en  plus  poussees,  et  au- 
jourd'hui  leurs  toiles  ont  trouvc  place  dans  les  musees  de  la 
plupart  des  pays  civilises  du  monde. 

Claude  Monet,  qui  ctait  lc  fils  d'un  epicier,  naquit  en  1840  et 
son  enfance  s'ecoula  au  Havre.  Il  se  specialisait  dans  la  caricature, 
quand  il  rencontra  Boudin  qui  lui  donna  le  conseil  de  changer 
d'orientation  et  de  faire  du  paysagc.  Monet  s'installe  alors  a 
Paris,  travaille  dans  l'atelier  de  Troyon  et  frequente  assidument 
lc  Louvre  avant  d'etre  appele  a  faire  son  service  militaire  en 
Algeric.  Au  Havre,  011  il  revient  en  [862,  il  travailla  sur  la  cote 


en  compagnie  de  Boudin  et  de  Jongkind,  puis  en  Novembrc 
retourne  a  Paris,  cette  fois  dans  l'atelier  de  Gleyre  oil  il  fait  h 
connaissance  de  Renoir,  Sislcy  et  Bazille.  En  1865,  nous  le  re-) 
trouvons  en  compagnie  de  Courbet  sur  la  plage  de  Trouville,  ei 
son  style  loin  de  rcflechir  l'epaisseur  et  en  quelque  sorte  la  lour- 
deur  du  vieux  maitre  realiste,  en  laisse  plutot  transparaitre  le 
charme.  A  cette  epoque,  il  se  sentait  deja  attire  par  Manet,  et 
e'est  sous  son  influence  qu'il  peignit  Camille  (sa  maitresse,  qu'il 
devait  epouser  par  la  suite),  portrait  recu  au  Salon  de  1866,  alors 
que  l'annee  suivante,  ce  meme  salon  refusait  ses  Femmes  dans  un 
jardin  (aujourd'hui  au  Louvre),  une  importante  composition, 
entierement  peintc  en  plein  air  avec  plus  de  sensibilite  sans  doute, 
mais  beaucoup  des  memes  effets  que  Tissot.  Il  y  a  dans  cette  toilej 
un  avant-gout  de  l'lmpressionnisme,  particulicrcmcnt  dans  les 
zones  d'ombre  ou  la  lumiere  se  reflechit,  bien  que  l'indication 
simplifiee  de  la  succession  des  plans  denote  la  persistante  influencel 
de  Manet. 

Sous  l'occupation  allemande  en  1870,  Monet  quitte  son  pays. 
Il  voyage  en  Hollande,  se  rend  a  Londres  011,  en  compagnie  de 
Pissarro,  il  decouvre  l'oeuvre  de  Turner.  Puis  il  s'installe  a  Argen- 
teuil,  sur  les  bords  de  la  Seine.  C'est  la  qu'il  peignit  ses  magis- 
trates scenes  de  riviere,  et  c'est  alors  que  Monet,  ayant  dans  son 
sillage  Renoir,  Sislcy,  et  Manet  (ce  dernier  flirtait  a  l'cpoque  avecj 

'Portrait  de  l'Artiste  par  lui-meme',  1886. 

'  Sur  la  Plage,  Camille  Monet  et  sa  soeur  a  Sainte-Adresse',  1870. 
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'La  Grenouillere',  1869. 

'La  Gare  Sainte-Lazare',  1876-77. 


Impressionnisme),  dcvint  le  chef  reconnu  des  Impressionnistes: 
In  1874,  sa  contribution  a  la  premiere  exposition  du  groupe 
;fcmporte  12  toiles.  Sa  premiere  exposition  a  Paris  fut  un  cchec, 
Lais  la  seconde,  arrangee  en  1883  par  Durand-Ruel,  fut  plus  heu- 
lluse.  Cctte  mcmc  annec,  Monet  s'installe  a  Giverny,  pres  dc 
[lemon;  c'est  dans  cette  maison  de  campagne,  avec  son  beau 
jrdin  ct  son  ctang  couvert  de  nenuphars,  que  Monet  devait  de- 
:fceurer  jusqu'a  la  fin  de  sa  vie.  Ses  nenuphars  furent,  pendant  les 
remieres  annces  de  cc  siecle,  I'objct  de  sa  constante  attention,  et 
|  serie  des  etudes  monumcntales  qu'il  leur  consacra  est  aujour- 
j'hui  installee  d'une  facon  permancnte  an  Musee  de  l'Orangerie  a 
kris.  'J'ai  entrepris  quelque  chose  d'impossible,'  a-t-il  confesse, 
beindre  l'cau  limpide  et  des  herbes  flottantes.  C'est  un  spectacle 
iperveilleux  a  contempler,  mais  le  pcindre  ...  il  y  a  de  quoi  vous 
Indre  fou.'  Et  cependant,  malgrc  sa  vue  dcfaillante,  et  la  crois- 
Inte  inquietude  qu'il  eprouvait  sur  la  valcur  de  son  art,  la  serie 
le  l'Orangerie  a  parfois  ete  considerec  comme  la  mcilleure  de  ses 
leuvres.  C'est  en  tout  cas,  incontestablement,  la  plus  ambitieusc, 
1;  celle  011  ses  qualites  de  visionnaire  sont  le  plus  apparentes. 
I  Si  nous  considerons  ses  premieres  oeuvres,  nous  les  trouvons 
tmplies  de  fascinants  echos,  riches  d'anticipations.  Une  de  ses 
piles,  represcntant  des  canots  amarres  le  long  d'un  quai:  La 
Krenouillere,  peinte  en  1869,  nous  donne  un  magique  avant-gout 
le  son  Impressionnisme,  avec  ses  bateaux  a  peine  visibles  dans 
Jombre  mystericuse  ou  la  lumierc  sc  reflcchit,  et  1'eau  peinte  a 
Irges  touches  de  couleur  cruc.  Le  dejeuner  de  la  famille  Sisley, 
leint  un  an  plus  tot,  est  egalement  plein  d'individualite :  une 
omposition  pour  ainsi  dire  monochromatique  reprcsentant  la 
imille  reunie  et  assise  sous  la  forte  lumierc  d'une  lampe.  Il  n'y  a 
ans  cctte  oeuvre  aucune  trace  de  l'influence  dc  Courbet,  ni  de 
/lanet,  qui  cependant  a  cette  epoque  exercait  sur  lui  une  certaine 
lfluence.  Aprcs  1874,  1' attitude  de  Monet,  pur  Impressionniste, 
st  celle  d'un  savant  autant  que  celle  d'un  chercheur.  Sa  gammc 
e  couleurs  est  celle  du  spectre  lumineux  car  il  etait  influence  par 
a  theorie  scicntifiquc  qui  veut  que  nous  ne  puissions  pcrcevoir 
a  couleur  qu'en  termes  de  lumicre.  La  plupart  du  temps,  pour 
ette  raison,  il  usait  separcment  dc  ses  couleurs,  ne  tentant  jamais 
le  les  melanger  de  peur  que  leur  eclat  n'en  soit  terni.  Dans  sa 


serie  des '  Meules'  enticrement  realisee  en  plein  air,  et  par  exemple 
dans  Les  Meules  a  Giverny  (1884)  il  est  possible  de  reconnaitre  les 
elements  qui,  plus  tard,  seront  a  la  base  du  style  dc  Bonnard.  A 
cette  epoque  aussi  Monet  peint  a  la  manicre  d'un  calligraphe ;  son 
coup  de  pinceau  a  la  fois  long,  flexible  et  rythme,  lui  permet  de 
peindre  de  la  manicre  la  plus  heureuse  l'effet  d'un  coup  de  vent 
sur  la  surface  de  l'eau.  En  canot  sur  FEpte  (1885-7),  unc  importante 
toile  dc  Monet  qui  se  trouve  au  Musee  de  Sao  Paulo  (Brcsil)  pent 
en  scrvir  d'exemplc,  et  La  jetee  de  Dieppe  avec  ses  delicieux  loin- 
tains,  verts,  mauves,  ct  blancs,  est  une  illustration  de  ce  style. 

Apres  1892  environ,  Monet  cessa  de  travaillcr  en  plein  air,  sauf 
pour  ses  esquisses;  la  violence  de  la  lumierc  affectait  sa  vue;  pour 
cette  raison,  il  lui  devenait  graduellemcnt  plus  difficile  de  juger 
de  la  qualite  de  sa  peinture,  dc  retour  dans  son  atelier.  Ses  toiles 
qui  out  pour  objets  la  Cathedrale  de  Rouen,  ainsi  que  des  scenes 
sur  la  Tamise  (Charing  Cross  et  Waterloo  Bridge  par  exemple) 
furent  pour  cette  raison  peints  de  l'embrasurc  d'une  fenetre. 

Il  est  certain  qu'a  partir  du  moment  oil  Monet  pcrdit  de  son 
acuitc  de  vision,  ses  compositions,  dues  en  large  part  a  un  effort 
d'invention,  n'eurent  plus  rien  dc  comparable  en  finesse  et  en 
subtilite  avec  celles  qui  avaicnt  pour  base,  l'observation  directe. 
Il  ne  fut  jamais  satisfait  du  travail  qu'il  accomplit  a  Venise  en 
1908.  'Ce  sont  des  faux,'  dit-il,  'et  la  Nature  a  pris  sa  revanche.' 
Cependant,  il  subsiste  quelque  chose  dc  magique  dans  les  der- 
nicres  peintures  qu'il  fit  de  ces  nenuphars  qui  lui  prirent  tant  dc 
son  temps.  Peut-etre,  en  verite,  est-ce  cette  remarquable  tenacite, 
plutot  que  son  coup  d'oeil,  qui  devraicnt  inspircr  dans  leurs 
efforts  les  peintres  d'aujourd'hui.  L'artiste,  qui  avait  si  peu  con- 
fiance  en  lui-meme,  et  pour  qui  le  suicide  fut  une  tcntation, 
vecut  cependant  pour  achever  sa  grandc  oeuvre  dc  l'Orangenc. 
ct  pour  meriter  la  noble  apostrophe  d'Henri  dc  Rcgnier: 

Et  pour  vous,  O  Monet!  le  plus  beau  paysaqe 
Sera  toujour s  celui  que  vous  peindrez  deniain. 

Il  reste  a  signaler  qu'un  grand  nombrc  de  oeuvres  de  cette 
grande  figure  de  la  peinture  se  trouvent  au  Louvre,  dans  les 
Musees  d'Europe  ou  d'Ameriquc,  et  en  particulier  dans  les 
collections  de  la  Tate  ct  de  Courtauld  a  Londres. 

Totttcs  Us  illustrations  :  Marlborough  Fine  Art,  London 


The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

The  'Mostra  di  Quattro  Maestri  del  Primo  Rinascimento'  in  Florence  : 
American  Art  in  London  :  Museum  in  Madeira  :  Princess  in  Stained  Glass 


THIS  summer's  Exhibition  at  the  Palazzo 
Strozzi  was  devoted  to  Castagno,  Ucccllo, 
Domenico  Veneziano  and  Piero  della  Francesca, 
with  five  works  by  Masaccio.  Most  of  the  works, 
reports  Linda  Murray,  were  drawn  from  Italian 
museums  and  collections,  though  a  few  came 
from  abroad -notably,  the  Masaccio  Martyrdoms 
of  S.  Peter  and  S.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Domenico 
Veneziano  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lucy  (hung  close  to 
the  S.  Lucy  Altar  from  the  Uffizi,  of  which  it 
once  formed  part),  the  Piero  S.  Jerome,  all  from 
Berlin,  and  the  Piero  S.  Augustine  from  Lisbon 
(hung  opposite  the  S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino  from 
the  Poldi  Pezzoli).  The  most  outstanding  dis- 
plays were  the  Masaccio  Madonna  and  Child  with 
S.  Anne,  seen  for  the  first  time  since  its  restora- 
tion was  begun  in  1935,  and  the  frescoes  by  Cas- 
tagno recently  removed  from  the  walls  of  S. 
Apollonia  in  Florence. 

Most  elaborate  photographic  documentation 
was  provided  on  the  cleaning  and  restoration  of 
most  of  the  works  and  in  particular  of  the  Ma- 
saccio, giving  a  good  idea  of  this  staggering 
undertaking;  for  the  restorers  worked  entirely 
with  scalpels  and  through  microscopes  on  a 
paint  surface  covered  with  layers  of  varnish  and 
patches  of  repainting  which  was  cracked  and 
curled  at  the  edges  in  thousands  of  separate  tiny 
flakes.  The  cleaning  has  revived  the  argument 
over  the  division  of  the  work  between  Masaccio 
and  Masolino,  and  critical  opinion  seems  to  have 
settled  that  Masaccio  was  the  author  of  the  de- 
sign and  the  major  part  of  the  execution,  includ- 
ing the  Madonna  and  Child  and  the  central 
angel  on  the  right.  In  the  other  angels  the  hand 
of  Masolino  is  to  be  distinguished,  with  the  odd 
result  of  leaving  S.  Anne  as  a  kind  of  no-man's- 
land,  Masaccesque  in  design  and  what-you-will 
in  execution.  The  representation  of  Masaccio 
was,  however,  only  a  token  one;  for  the  other 
works  were  the  small  pair  of  predellc  from  Ber- 
lin, and  the  Pisa  S.  Paul,  all  from  the  Pisa 
Polyptych,  and  a  panel  from  the  Home  Mu- 
seum the  condition  of  which  rendered  useless 
any  discussion  on  authorship. 

Skill  of  Castagno 

In  1 48 1,  in  his  Commentary  on  Dante,  Lan- 
dino  wrote  that  Castagno  fu  grande  disegnatore 
et  di  gran  rilievo:  amatore  delle  difficultd  delVarte  et 
di  scorci  .  .  .  ('was  a  great  draughtsman  and  with 
strong  relief:  lover  of  the  difficulties  of  art  and  of 
foreshortenings .  .  .').  This  estimate  of  his  ability 
as  a  draughtsman  is  underlined  by  the  revelation 
of  the  preparatory  drawings  under  the  frescoes 
formerly  in  S.  Apollonia;  the  Pieta  and  its 
sinopia  were  both  shown,  those  of  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Deposition  and  the  Resurrection  remained  in 
S.  Apollonia  while  the  huge  fresco  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  exhibition,  and  the  Last  Supper  is 


still  intact  in  situ.  The  series  of  the  Famous  Men 
and  Women,  shown  in  the  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
Exhibition  in  1949,  were  then  better  displayed; 
for  now,  instead  of  being  placed  on  a  flat  sur- 
face, they  were  arranged  in  an  arc,  and  the 
separation  between  the  panels  which  split  the 
painted  pilaster  tended  to  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  decoration,  and  the  fragments  of  putti  and 
garlands  were  hung  in  another  room.  The 
scries  has  been  freshly  cleaned  and  a  narrow 
strip  at  the  base  of  the  Queen  Esther,  including 
her  right  hand,  has  been  removed  as  a  later 
restoration. 

The  S.  John  the  Baptist  and  S.  Francis,  now  in- 
variably given  to  Domenico  Veneziano,  has 
been  removed  from  the  wall  of  Sta  Croce  and 
has  also  been  cleaned,  revealing  more  clearly  the 
depth  of  the  simulated  arch  surrounded  by  a 
garland  in  which  the  figures  are  placed  and  the 
landscape  seen  through  it.  Comparisons  with  the 
landscape  and  the  figures  in  the  Castagno  Cruci- 
fixion, and  with  the  use  of  simulated  niches  with 
figures  breaking  forward  beyond  the  foremost 
plane  in  the  Famous  Men  and  Women,  raises  in- 
teresting speculations  about  the  links  between 
the  artists;  it  is  not,  perhaps,  unreasonable  to  re- 
call Vasari's  old  attribution  to  Castagno. 

Madonna  from  Dublin 

The  remains  of  the  frescoes  removed  from  the 
Chiostro  Verde,  the  newly  cleaned  prcdclla  of  the 
A4iracle  of  the  Host  from  Urbino,  the  Uffizi  Rout 
of  San  Romano  and  two  of  the  huge  circular 
stained-glass  windows  from  the  dome  of  the 
Cathedral  (very  well  lit  from  behind)  were  the 
chief  examples  of  Uccello.  There  were  a  number 
of  smaller  works,  some  reasonably  attributed  to 
the  painter,  such  as  the  fascinating  little  Madonna 
and  Child  from  Dublin,  with  its  echoes  from 
Donatello  in  form  and  Domenico  Veneziano 
in  colour.  In  other  examples  the  attributions 
appeared  to  be  more  hopeful  than  informed. 

Piero  was  very  well  represented.  The  Ma- 
donna della  Misericordia  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
cently restored  but  its  condition  was  not  exactly 
a  happy  one.  The  Perugia  Polyptych,  and  the 
Sinigallia  Mado)ina  and  the  Flagellation  from 
Urbino,  have  also  been  cleaned.  The  Poldi  Pez- 
zoli and  Lisbon  Saints  permitted  the  comparison 
of  the  latest  Piero  discovery  with  another  part 
of  the  same  altar-piece ;  and  the  fresco  of  Sigis- 
mondo  Malatesta  and  his  patron  Saint  from 
Rimini,  a  noble  ruin  with  only  the  heads  and 
hands  surprisingly  surviving  in  good  state, 
served  as  a  touchstone  for  an  attributed  profile 
portrait  of  Sigismondo.  In  addition  to  the  Brera 
Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints  and  the  Uffizi 
double  portrait  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ur- 
bino, there  were  also  a  number  of  smaller,  or  less 
certain,  works. 


Sickert  by  the  Sea 

I"  Twas  a  signal  act  of  courtesy  for  the  Mayor  ill 
A  Dieppe,  M.  Pierre  Biez,  with  Madame  BiJI 
and  other  officials,  to  receive  a  visiting  Londcl 
art  critic  at  the  Dieppe  Customs,  and  later  1 1 
entertain  him  at  a  banquet  in  the  most  exclusn 
restaurant  in  that  damaged,  but  still  lovely  towi 
Such  delicate  attentions,  which  were  receive 
by  my  correspondent,  Nevile  Wallis,  are,  < 
course,   characteristic   of  enlightened  Frenc 
officialdom  in  general,  and  of  Dieppe's  hospita 
ity  to  her  friends  across  the  Channel  in  particula 
The  occasion  was  the  recent  double  exhibitio 
of  the  works  of  Walter  Sickert  and  of  his  frien 
Jacques-Emile  Blanche,  arranged  at  the  Muse 
de  Dieppe  by  its  enterprising  Conservateui ,  \ 
Jean  Lapcyre,  who  has  now  followed  this  with 
collection  of  Boudin's  paintings  in  his  Cast] 
rooms.  Haifa  century  has  passed  since  the  la^' 
Sickert  exhibition  was  held  in  France  (the  da) 
when  Bernheim-Jeune  and  Durand-Ruel  orgai; 
ized  shows  in  Paris) ;  and  accordingly  the  artist 
Dieppe  and  Venetian  pictures,  mostly  don 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  excited  keen  in  I 
terest  among  Dieppois  people  who  remem 
bcred  Sickert  chiefly  as  a  distinctive  charactej 
The  Blanche  paintings  included  his  large,  abl  I 
designed  group  of  the  painter  Thaulow  and  h:  I 
family,  portraits  of  Gide,  Cocteau,  MaeterlmclJ 
and  George  Moore -this  last  in  an  engagin  I 
manner  reminiscent  of  Sickcrt's  ironical  portral 
of  Moorc-and  a  number  of  glimpses  of  the  plag\ 
at  Dieppe.  It  was  a  beautifully  presented  exhibit 
tion  in  honour  of  a  friendship  and  at  the  sam 
time  the  wider  association  of  French  and  Englisl 
artists  at  the  Jin  du  siecle. 

Turner's  Daub 

PICTURES  belonging  to  the  late  Miss  |) 
Coats,  of  Fomethy  House,  near  Alyth 
Perthshire,  sold  at  Christie's  in  56  lots  by  Si 
Alec  Martin  the  auctioneer,  brought  a  total  0 
,£45,413.  Top  price,  £9,240,  was  given  by  Mr] 
J.L.Hardie,  a  Perthshire  collector,  for  Turner'! 
painting,  Helvoetsluys-the  'City  of  Utrecht',  6m 
Going  to  Sea.  This  is  reproduced  in  the  195]! 
Connoisseur  Year  Book,  on  sale  this  month.  In  hi) 
Autobiographical  Recollections,  C.R.Leslie  tells  ail 
interesting  story  of  this  picture.  He  relates  hovJ 
the  picture-'a  grey  sea-piece  with  no  positive! 
colour  in  it'-was  placed  in  the  1832  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  next  to  Constable's  Opcm 
ing  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  After  Turner  had  beei 
several  times  in  the  room  looking  from  the! 
'Waterloo'  to  his  own  work,  he  at  last  brought 
his  palette,  and  putting  a  round  daub  of  red-lead 
somewhat  bigger  than  a  shilling  on  his  grey  sea 
went  away  without  saying  a  word.  Constable, 
entering  the  room  just  after  Turner  had  leftj 
observed:  'He  has  been  here  and  fired  a  gun. 
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-incess  Irene  of  the  Netherlands.  Detail  in 
ained  glass  in  the  rebuilt  Dutch  Church  in 
ondon.  By  Max  Nauta,  Amsterdam. 

jjurner  did  not  return  to  the  room  until  a  day 
kd  a  half  had  elapsed:  and  then,  in  the  last 
toments  allowed  for  painting,  glazed  the  scarlet 
kub  on  his  picture,  and  shaped  it  into  a  buoy, 
revious  auction  valuations  of  this  Turner  pic- 
ire  were:  £1,680  (in  the  E.  Bicknell  sale,  1863); 
16,720  (in  the  James  Price  sale,  1895);  and 
[8,925  (in  the  James  Ross  sale,  1927).  All  these 
lies  were  held  at  Christie's. 


Rebuilt  Dutch  Church 

HEN  Princess  Irene  of  the  Netherlands 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Dutch 
Ifchurch  in  Austin  Friars,  London,  four  years  ago, 
lie  was  then  a  girl  of  ten,  as  shown  in  my  illus- 
j-ation.  This  depicts  her  in  coloured  glass  as  she 
las  at  that  time. 

I  Recently  she  opened  the  now  completed 
luilding  in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  Queen 
piliana,  and  a  large  congregation.  The  windows 
If  the  new  church  are  all  rich  in  allusions  to  the 
bug  friendship  and  historical  ties  which  exist 
between  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  Opposite 
princess  Irene,  in  the  big  west  window,  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  Edward  VI  of  England,  the  young 
King  who,  almost  exactly  four  hundred  years 
before  the  laying  of  this  new  foundation  stone, 
rave  the  original  church  building  to  the  Dutch 
Lnd  Flemish  Protestants  who  were  fugitives 
from  Philip  II  of  Spain  and  the  Inquisition.  This 
hew  building  is  the  mother  church  of  all  Dutch 
Reformed  churches,  and  is  the  oldest  Dutch 
Protestant  church  in  the  world. 

American  Impressions 

THE  American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's  opened  an  exhibition  of  Amer- 
ican drawings  and  watercolours  at  the  Tea 
Centre  in  Regent  Street,  which  was  on  view 
throughout  August.  This  cultural  reversal  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  was  lively,  impressive,  and  re- 
vealing comment  on  those  qualities  of  pungent 
observ  ation  which  still  characterize  the  graphic 
art  of  the  United  States.  Drawn  from  all  the 


more  importan*  private  and  public  collections 
in  America,  it  ranged  from  Washington  Allston 
and  J.W.Jarvis  to  John  Marin  and  Gaston  La- 
chaise,  through  artists  such  as  Winslow  Homer 
and  Whistler.  Some  of  the  more  outstanding  ex- 
hibits were  those  to  which  were  attached  names 
not  generally  famous,  whilst  the  newspaper 
illustrations  of  Alfred  R.  Waud,  of  Frederic 
Remington  and  the  Keane-like  reportage  of 
Charles  Dana  Gibson  often  showed  signs  of 
greater  artistic  achievement  than  the  more 
studied  exercises  of  self-conscious  exponents  of 
'high  art'.  The  heart  of  American  art  is  clearly 
in  the  fields  and  in  the  city  squares. 

Stained  Glass  in  Natal 

IN  195 1  Erwin  Bossanyi  of  London  was  in- 
vited to  fill  the  rose  window  at  the  west  end 
of  the  new  chapel  at  Michaelhouse  School, 
Natal,  with  stained  glass.  Subsequently,  he  was 
commissioned  to  design  subjects  for  the  seven 
apse  windows  to  complete  the  scheme.  Three 
ot  these  lights  have  now  been  completed,  one 
being  here  seen.  The  subjects  are  Our  Lord 
flanked  by  St.  Michael  and  St.  Raphael.  The  re- 
maining subjects  now  in  preparation  are  the 
Archangel  Gabriel  and  the  Angels  of  the  Temp- 
tation, Passion  and  Resurrection. 

Mr.  Bossanyi,  it  may  be  recalled,  constructed 
the  large  stained-glass  window,  'Angel  brings 
blessing  to  the  Washerwomen',  at  the  Tate 
Gallery.  He  has  now  been  invited  to  make  a 
series  of  windows  for  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
preliminary  work  upon  which  has  started. 

Third  Glass  Studio 

A THIRD  vitreous  note  is  accorded  to  Leon- 
ard Walker,  R.I.,  of  London,  for  the  latest 
example  of  coloured  glass  to  come  from  his 
studios:  a  stained-glass  window  for  Tonbridge 
Parish  Church.  The  new  window  is  in  no  sense 
documentary.  Coloured  glass,  if  used  in  the 
most  advantageous  maimer,  can  reveal  a  jewel- 
like quality  producing  elation  of  spirit  rather 
than  an  intellectual  stimulus.  This,  happily 
enough,  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  trend  of 
contemporary  thought.  One  of  the  most  illus- 
trious examples  of  Mr.  Walker's  art,  and  a  docu- 
ment in  glass  of  outstanding  accuracy,  is  the 
window  erected  in  the  Hall  of  the  Leather- 
sellers'  Company.  London.  This  is  'King  Henry 
VI  presenting  the  Charter,  a.d.  1444',  the  gift  of 
the  Master,  F.J.  Nettlefold,  Esq. 

Giovanni  Bologna's  '  Samson  Slaying 
a  Philistine' 

THIS  famous  marble  group,  which  was  ac- 
quired last  year  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  from  Sir  William  Worsley  of  Hoving- 
ham  Hall,  Yorkshire,  has  now  been  cleaned  and 
repaired.  It  is  exhibited  in  Room  21,  the  primary 
gallery  of  sixteenth-century  Continental  Art. 

The  Samson  originally  surmounted  a  fountain 
hi  the  Casino  dei  Semplici  in  Florence,  and  seems 
to  have  been  commissioned  from  Giovanni  Bo- 
logna (1 524-1608)  by  Cosimo  I  dei  Medici  in 
about  1566,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
familiar  bronze  figure  of  Mercury  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale  in  Florence  (1564)  and  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  group  of  the  Rape  of  Sabines  in 


the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  (completed  1582-3).  It  was 
planned  and  executed  at  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Florence  triumphant  over  Pisa  (also  known  as 
Virtue  overcoming  Vice)  in  the  Museo  Nazionale, 
Florence  (commissioned  1564).  The  Samson  is 
the  only  example  of  the  great  marble  statues 
made  by  Giovanni  Bologna  for  the  Medici  to 
have  left  Florence.  It  is  the  most  important  ex- 
ample outside  Italy  of  the  work  of  this  great 
artist. 

Present  to  a  Duke 

The  Samson  is  mentioned  in  Vasari's  life  of 
Giovanni  Bologna  (published  in  1568)  as  'almost 
complete',  and  can  hardly  have  been  set  in  posi- 
tion before  1570.  Two  drawings  of  the  com- 
pleted fountain  in  the  Uffizi  show  that  the  group 


'  St.  Raphael  with  Orbit.'  East  Apse,  Chapel 
of  Michaelhouse  School,  Natal.  Designed 
by  Erwin  Bossanyi.  See  Story. 
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Two  gallery  rooms  at  the  Cruzes  Museum  at  Calcada  do  Pico,  near  the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara,  Madeira.  See  'Museum  in  Madeira') 


of  Samson  slaying  a  Philistine  was  set  on  a  rect- 
angular support  in  the  centre,  that  the  basin 
below  had  the  form  of  a  shell  with  indentations 
and  curved  lips,  and  that  the  base  was  decorated 
on  each  of  its  four  sides  with  a  bronze  figure  of 
a  monkey  and  at  the  angles  with  a  console  in  the 
form  of  a  grotesque  sea-monster.  In  1607  the 
fountain  of  Samson  (along  with  a  companion 
fountain  with  Samson  and  the  Lion  made  in 
1605-7  by  Cristoforo  Stati)  was  presented  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinando  dei  Medici  to  the 
Duke  of  Lerma,  Prime  Minister  of  Philip  III  of 
Spain,  and  was  transported  to  Valladolid.  Here 
it  remained  till  1623,  when  the  central  group  of 
Samson  slaying  a  Philistine  was  given  by  Philip 
IV  of  Spain  to  Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  who  in 
turn  presented  it  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  lower  part  of  the  fountain  remained  in 
Spain,  and  was  moved  from  Valladolid  to  the 
Jardin  de  la  Isla  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Aranjuez. 
Shipped  to  England  by  way  of  Santander,  the 
Samson  was  installed  in  1624  in  the  garden  of 
York  House,  where  it  was  observed  by  Lord 
Strafford  ('a  goodly  statue  of  stone  set  up  in  the 
garden  before  the  new  building  bigger  than  the 
life,  of  a  Sampson  with  a  Philistine  betwixt  his 
legs,  knocking  his  brains  out  with  the  jawbone 
of  an  ass').  After  the  murder  of  Buckingham  the 
statue  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  widow, 
and  between  1703  and  171 4  was  moved  to  the 
hall  of  Buckingham  House.  Buckingham  House 
was  acquired  as  a  palace  by  George  III  in  1762, 
and  at  some  time  between  this  date  and  1778 
the  statue  was  given  by  the  King  to  Sir  Thomas 
Worsley,  Surveyor-General  of  His  Majesty's 
Works.  Since  that  time  the  group  has  been 
preserved  at  Hovingham. 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Floren- 
tine mannerist  sculpture  has  not  hitherto  been 
represented  by  any  major  work,  and  in  relation 
to  the  Italian  sculpture  collection  as  a  whole  the 
new  acquisition  has  an  importance  commensur- 
ate with  that  of  Bernini's  Neptune  and  Triton, 
which  was  secured  with  the  aid  of  a  contribution 
from  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  in 
1950.  Samson  slaying  a  Philistine  was  purchased 
for  £25,000  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 


seum, with  the  aid  of  a  contribution  of  jT  10,000 
from  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund. 

Museum  in  Madeira 

WHEN  I  called  at  Madeira  last  month,  it 
was  disappointing  to  learn  that  the  island- 
ers there  appeared  to  possess  only  luke-warm 
enthusiasm  for  their  own  Cruzes  Museum  at 
Calcada  do  Pico,  near  the  Convent  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  contents  or  this  little-known  mu- 
seum are  of  particular  interest  to  English  visitors. 
Under  its  able  director  it  is  rapidly  building  up 
interesting  collections,  particularly  of  eight- 
eenth-century furniture,  some  of  which  is  here 
seen.  All  these  pieces  have  been  acquired  from 
Madeiran  sources,  and,  as  a  record  of  the  long 
association  between  Britain  and  Portugal,  were 
originally  brought  over  by  English  merchant 
families  who  settled  on  the  island  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  early  part  of 
the  Nineteenth.  Another  special  item  of  interest, 
the  outline  of  which  can  be  seen  in  one  of  my 
illustrations,  is  a  sixteenth-century  Flemish  rere- 
dos  in  wood.  The  Cruzes  collections  are  weak  in 
ceramics,  although  there  are  a  number  of  fine 
faience  examples  on  display.  Paintings  are  almost 
exclusively  of  a  topographical  nature  and  com- 
prise a  large  number  of  subjects  of  singular  in- 
terest, many  by  English  artists  of  the  early  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

The  intention  of  the  Trustees  of  the  museum 
is  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  character  of 
the  house  by  furnishing  its  spacious  rooms  as  if 
they  were  still  a  home.  Consequently  the  Cruzes 
has  something  of  the  feeling  of  an  English  coun- 
try house  rather  than  of  a  Portuguese  colonial 
building  in  a  semi-tropical  island.  Only  the 
kitchens  retain  an  exclusively  Portuguese 
atmosphere. 

Founded  in  1946,  the  Cruzes  Museum  collec- 
tions are  based  on  those  originally  owned  by 
Senhor  Cesar  Gomes.  He  bequeathed  them  to 
the  town  of  Funchal  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  be  the  basis  of  an  art  collection  to  be 
shown  at  the  Quinta  da  Cruzes.  The  Cruzes 
building  stands  on  the  site  of  the  home  of  Zarco, 
discoverer  of  Madeira. 


Furniture  Designs 

AN  exhibition,  which  includes  original  draw] 
-tx.  ings  and  engravings,  of  English  furnitur 
designs  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cen 
turies  is  now  being  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Al 
bert  Museum.  The  exhibits  range  from  three  en 
graved  designs  by  Daniel  Marot  to  furniture  de 
signed  by  C.F.A.Voysey  (1941).  All  the  grea 
names  are  represented,  including  Kent,  Chip 
pendalc,  Adam,  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite.  Thl 
earliest  original  drawing,  in  pen  and  wash,  i 
that  by  William  Kent,  for  a  table.  There  are 
fairly  large  number  of  original  designs  from 
Chippendale's  workshop.  These  are  considered 
to  be  by  Matthew  Lock  and  H.  Copland.  Ii 
watercolour  there  are  four  designs  for  mirror 
by  Robert  Adam,  and  in  George  Smith's  early 
nineteenth-century  work  are  represented  botl 
classical  and  Gothic  influences.  All  the  furnitun 
necessary  for  a  drawing-room  is  shown  in 
number  of  drawings  executed  by  Gillow's  0 
Lancaster  about  1820. 

Auction  Purchases:  Museums 

BR  I S  TOL  City  Museum  added  to  its  already 
splendid  collection  of  works  of  art  ai 
Sotheby's  recently,  when  Mr.  H.  R. Jessop  gave 
on  its  behalf,  £500  f°r  a  James  I  silver  cupi 
known  as  'The  Mendip  Cup',  on  slender  balus-j 
ter  stem  and  domed  circular  foot,  6\  in.  higli 
and  weighing  8  oz.  5  dwt.,  maker's  name  no| 
given,  circa  ifiio.  The  rim  of  the  bowl  is  in| 
scribed  From  Mendep  I  was  brought  out  of  a  leden 
mine:  In  Bristol  I  was  wrought  and  am  now  siluei 
fine.  This  was  sent  for  sale  by  Sir  Arthur  Elton 
Norwich  Museum  also  took  advantage  of  the 
sale  of  old  English  silver  at  the  same  rooms  by 
acquiring  an  Elizabethan  Norwich  wine-cup; 
7  in.  high  and  weighing  4  oz.  15  dwt.,  engraved 
with  acanthus  leaves  and  trefoils,  and  bearing 
the  maker's  mark  an  orb  and  cross  (probably  foij 
Peter  Peterson),  circa  1595.  Two  other  piece?! 
were  bought  by  the  Museum:  an  oval  plaque, 
\\  in.  by  i\  in.,  and  weighing  3  oz.  8  dwt.,  reH 
pousse  and  chased  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  man,  showing  traces  of  Dutch  influence,] 
maker's  mark  ?  maidenhead  in  a  shield,  dated 
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t  7;  and  a  Charles  II  jug  with  simple  loop 
1  idle,  3i  in-  high  and  weighing"  4  oz.  3  dwc. 
i\  h  maker's  mark  E.D.,  circa  1660.  These  pieces, 
\  ich  brought  £50  and  .£80  respectively,  were 
$  t  for  sale  by  order  of  the  executors  of  the  late 
I  .  J.  H.Walter,  of  Drayton  Hall.  Norwich. 

Academie  Ranson 

"/TONSIEUR  D.ANGEBAULT,  Direc- 
I  J.  tor  of  1' Academie  Ranson  (7  Rue  Joseph- 
fa  ra,  Paris  VP),  informs  me  that,  although  his 

demv  of  art  was  reopened  only  three  years 
I ),  important  exhibitions  are  already  taking 
1  ce  there.  A  display  of  pupils'  work  was  held 

June.  This  academy  has  had  some  notable 
I  rcesses  in  the  past.  A  particular  and  traditional 
|i  dv  is  always  made  by  students  of  the  works  of 
E  innard.  \*uillard,  Maillol  and  Malfray. 

Colour-plate:  Jacob  van  Huysum 
BECAUSE  of  his  intemperate  habits  and 
)  habitual  drunkenness,  which  invariably  led 
his  discharge  from  employment,  little  is 
■town  of  the  activities  of  Jacob  van  Huysum, 
•inter  of  Flowers  in  a  Vase  (signed,  canvas  size 
if  <  39  in.),  the  colour-plate  on  page  xviii  of 
Uks  issue.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Leggatt 
wothers.  30  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 
■We  know,  however,  that  Jacob  van  Huysum 
Ls  the  younger  son  of  Justus  van  Huysum  and 
ilat  he  was  bom  in  Amsterdam  in  1687.  He 
mme  to  London  in  172 1  and  painted  many  ex- 
ptional  flower  pictures,  including  his  most 
mous  set  of  twelve  entitled  Twelve  Months  of 
owcrs.  As  well  as  delightful  flower  pictures,  he 
ade  copies  of  Old  Masters  for  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
>le.  It  was  whilst  in  Walpole's  service  that  he 
as  discharged  for  drunkenness:  and  he  died  in 
jndon  in  1740. 

Tompion  Turret  Clock 
TNTIL  recently  no  signed  example  of  a 
J  church  or  tower  clock  by  Thomas  Tomp- 
n  was  known.  But  in  1952  one  was  discovered 
Brome  Hall,  Suffolk,  and  this  has  now  been 
nt  to  the  Science  Museum.  London,  where  it 
"ill  be  on  view  in  the  Time  Measurement  see- 
on  for  six  months. 

The  National  Gallery:  Cleaning  of  a 
Famous  Altar-piece 

rHE  great  altar-piece  by  the  Pollaiuolo 
brothers.  Hie  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian,  is 
ow  on  view  again  at  the  National  Gallery  after 
eing  cleaned  and  restored  and  retrained.  The 
icture  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  series  of 
reat  altar-pieces  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  which 
listinguishes  the  National  Gallery.  It  was 
bought  by  the  first  Director,  Sir  Charles  East- 
ake.  in  1857  from  the  Marchese  Roberto  Pucci 
1  Florence.  It  came  from  the  Pucci  family 
hapel.  the  Oratory  of  S.  Sebastian,  in  the 
hurch  of  the  SS.  Annunziata  there. 

Vasari.  writing  in  the  next  century,  stated  that 
he  altar-piece  was  painted  in  1475.  He  attributed 
t  to  the  elder  and  more  famous  of  the  Pollaiuolo 
>rothers.  Antonio,  known  primarily  as  a  sculp- 
or.  Earlier  sources,  however,  had  given  the 
jainting  to  the  younger  brother  Piero,  better 
mown  as  a  painter.  Modem  art  historians  have 


tended  to  attriblUe  it  to  the  collaboration  of  the 
two,  and  this  is  the  view  expressed  in  the  recently 
published  Catalogue  of  the  Earlier  Italian  Schools 
at  the  National  Gallery,  though  some  scepticism 
is  expressed  about  the  participation  of  Antonio. 

Two  Methods 

The  picture  had  become  much  obscured  by 
layers  of  discoloured  varnish  and  restoration, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  cleaning  might  throw 
some  light  on  the  problem  of  authorship.  The 
problem,  however,  has  been  by  no  means  simpli- 
fied. Two  very  different  methods  of  painting 
are  now  easily  distinguished.  The  naked  archer 
in  the  foreground,  for  instance,  is  modelled  in 
cool  tones  with  great  originality,  with  a  power- 
ful grasp  of  form  in  three  dimensions,  result- 
ing in  a  sculpturally  realistic  effect.  At  the 
other  extreme  the  left-hand  archer  of  the  two 
behind  the  cross  is  modelled  in  warm  colour 
with  timid  suavity  and  has  a  distinctly  academic 
look.  The  contrast  between  these  two  figures  is 
seen  so  quickly  that  the  impulse  is  to  recognize 
two  distinct  hands  at  work;  but  further  exam- 
ination shows  that  throughout  the  picture  al- 
most every  shade  of  difference  between  these 
two  extremes  is  manifest.  In  spite  of  the  highly 
personal  flavour  of  the  total  result  and  an  in- 
tensely painter-like  feeling  in  much  of  the  paint- 
ing, the  picture  demonstrates  perhaps  more  than 
anything  the  methods  of  production  of  the 
Florentine  workshops. 

A  question  on  which  the  cleaning  has  yielded 
more  definite  information  is  that  of  its  state  of 
preservation.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Eastlake's 
purchase  got  abroad,  his  opponent,  Morris 
Moore,  had  a  violent  pamphlet  printed  against 
this  picture  by  'a  quaint  and  unpleasant  second- 
rate  painter',  in  which  he  reproduced  an  official 
attestation  by  a  group  of  Florentine  experts  to 
the  effect  that  the  picture  had  been  half  ruined 
by  cleaning  towards  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 


A  Great  Space 

The  much-darkened  varnishes  of  different 
periods  have  made  it  difficult  until  now  to 
estimate  the  picture's  real  condition.  Cleaning 
and  restoration  in  the  first  place  have  turned  a 
rather  shallow  design,  with  figures  seemingly 
arranged  arbitrarily  on  one  plane  against  a  land- 
scape background,  into  the  representation  of  a 
great  space  with  the  landscape  of  the  winding 
River  Amo  receding  into  uifinity,  and  in  the 
foreground  archers  disposed  with  considerable 
realism  round  their  human  target.  While  the 
water  and  the  armour  of  distant  horsemen  and 
other  details  glitter  under  the  brilliant  sky.  the 
colours  of  the  archers  in  the  foreground  are 
diverse  and  brilliant. 

This  impression  cannot  be  very  different  from 
what  it  was  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  colour 
of  the  flesh  has  perhaps  become  a  little  darker 
with  time.  The  greens  of  the  trees  and  of  parts 
of  the  foreground  have  undoubtedly  become 
darker,  partly  through  the  changing  of  a  final 
glaze  from  green  to  brown,  partly  through  the 
use  in  places  of  a  bituminous  mixture,  which  has 
darkened  and  grown  more  opaque.  But  the 
only  serious  damage  which  could  be  attributed 
with  any  certainty  to  a  past  restoration  is  a  weak- 
ening in  the  modelling  of  S.  Sebastian,  where 
some  rubbing  with  too  strong  a  solvent  seems 
to  have  taken  place.  Neglect,  as  usual,  seems  to 
have  been  the  picture's  worst  enemy.  Many 
thousands  of  tiny  flakes  of  paint  had  come  away, 
especially  in  some  of  the  foreground  figures. 
The  touching  in  of  these -in  several  layers,  like 
those  of  the  original  painting -without  over- 
lapping any  of  the  original  has  taken  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  restorer  months  of  careful  work. 
The  picture  is  hung  in  Room  XVI. 

Welsh  Pottery  at  St.  Fagans 

AN  exhibition  of  Welsh  pottery,  principally 
.  from  the  Eighteenth  Century*  to  the  present 
day,  has  been  opened  in  the  Webh  Folk  Mu- 
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seum,  St.  Fagans.  The  earliest  exhibit  is  a  posset 
pot  dated  1687  which  may  well  have  been 
made  at  the  Ewenny  pottery.  Other  exhibits 
known  to  have  been  made  at  Ewenny  include 
jugs,  wassail  bowls  and  money-boxes  bearing 
dates  from  1784  down  to  the  present  day.  One 
exhibit  is  a  large  vase  presented  to  King  George 
V  and  Queen  Mary  on  the  occasion  of  their 
marriage  in  1893.  Buckley  pottery  from  Flint- 
shire is  represented  by  butter-dishes  and  a  large 
handled  vase;  and  a  puzzle  jug,  dated  1834, 
comes  from  a  lesser  known  pottery  at  Pen-coed 
in  Glamorgan.  The  exhibition,  which  will  be 
open  for  some  months,  includes  modern  work 
from  potteries  at  Creigiau,  Ewenny,  Rumney 
and  Llangollen. 

Commonwealth  Church 

GENEROUS  grants  from  the  Pilgrim  and 
Dulverton  Trusts  have  enabled  the  National 
Trust  to  undertake  the  permanent  preservation 
of  Staunton   Harold  Church,  Leicestershire. 


Funds  are  still,  however,  required  to  complete 
the  repair  of  the  interior  fittings.  These  in- 
clude the  splendid  two-decker  pulpit  and  seven- 
teenth-century box  pews,  the  wrought-iron 
screen  by  Bakewell,  the  fabrics  and  altar  hang- 
ings made  from  Archbishop  Laud's  own  vest- 
ments and  embroidered  in  silver  and  gold,  and 
the  noble  double  set  of  Communion  vessels 
mostly  made  to  Laud's  mediaevalist  design  by 
his  own  silversmith. 

The  church  is  the  only  one  in  England  com- 
pletely planned,  built  and  equipped  during  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  church 
building  was  forbidden.  It  was  the  brave  ven- 
ture of  the  young  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate  of  Staunton  Harold  during 
Cromwell's  rule,  and  who  was  the  first  of  his 
family  to  adhere  to  the  Anglican  faith  with  con- 
viction. Although  he  died,  an  ardent  Royalist, 
at  the  age  of  32,  during  his  seventh  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1657,  the 
fabric  of  the  church  had  been  completed.  All 


The  Nave  of  Staunton  Harold  Church,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire.  The  only 
church  in  England  built  during  the  Commonwealth,  when  church  building  was  forbidden. 


that  Sir  Robert  had  planned  was  finished  on! 
three  years  after  Charles  II  was  restored. 

Seals  in  the  Public  Record  Office 

SIGILLOGRAPHY  is  almost  as  little  stud 
ied  as  a  subject  as  there  is  literature  on  i 
Therefore,  of  the  two  publications  produced  b 
H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  London,/!  Guide  to  Seal] 
in  the  Public  Record  Office  (4s.)  and  Domesday  RA\ 
Bound  (3s.),  the  former  admirably  serves  to  fill  I 
long-felt  need.  Both  brochures  are  the  work  q 
Sir  Hilary  Jenkinson,  Deputy  Keeper  of  thjj 
Records,  and  a  number  of  assistants.  A  large  pani 
of  the  guide  to  seals  is  given  up  to  a  study  a 
English  seals  generally,  the  remainder  classifying 
types  and  indicating  where  and  in  what  quantity 
they  are  to  be  found. 

The  Domesday  publication  is  slightly  smallel 
and  arises  out  of  the  recent  re-binding  of  th| 
two  volumes  of  Domesday  Book.  The  object  0 
this,  the  latest  of  six  such  operations  in  their  hisj 
tory,  was,  Sir  Hilary  Jenkinson  explains,  partl\ 
to  remove  the  'overpowering'  mid-Victoriai 
bindings,  and  partly  to  make  possible  an  investij 
gation  of  the  'anatomy'  of  the  Great  Survey,  a 
Maitland  suggested  should  be  done  more  thai 
fifty  years  ago.  The  present  brochure,  Domesdaj 
Re-Bound,  has  been  considerably  expanded  be-i 
yond  its  original  purpose.  It  contains  not  only  I 
detailed  analysis  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
work  but  answers  to  many  general  question 
about  its  history  such  as  a  'person  of  any  educaj 
tion  .  .  .  might  reasonably  ask.'  There  are  photo] 
graphs  illustrating  the  varieties  of  handwriting 
throughout  the  book,  and  a  picture  ot  the  large 
volume  in  its  new  binding,  the  boards  ot  whicn 
are  made  of  oak  taken  from  the  mediaeval  beam 
of  Westminster  Hall  twenty-five  years  ago. 


Army  Art  Society 

THE  Society,  which  exists  to  encourage  an 
in  the  British  Army  and  sister  Services,  iJ 
holding  its  23rd  annual  exhibition  at  the  ImpcrJ 
ial  Institute,  South  Kensington,  from  10th  tc 
27th  November,  1954.  All  ranks  of  the  Army, 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  Royal  Air  Force,  paslj 
or  present,  permanent  or  temporary,  may  sub- 
mit works  for  consideration.  It  is  an  entirely  unj 
official  organization,  and  for  several  years  verv 
successful  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  London 
each  autumn  and  these  afford  an  opportunity  fon 
artists-who  often  have  the  advantage  ot  paini 
ing  subjects  overseas -to  show  their  works  and 
compare  them  with  others.  This  adds  a  real  in- 
terest and  object  to  their  hobby.  Intending  ex- 
hibitors are  invited  to  apply  now  for  particu- 
lars. Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Hon 
Secretary,  Lt.-Col.  J.  F.  Batten,  O.B.E.,  M.C.j 
'  Sherwood',  Cannon  Hill,  Bray,  Berkshire. 

Hapsburg  Treasures 

THE  crown  jewels  of  the  Holy  Roman  Ein-| 
pire  and  of  Austria,  and  other  uniquel 
Hapsburg  treasures,  now  being  shown  againl 
after  an  interval  of  sixteen  years,  are  seen  to 
considerably  better  advantage  in  the  'secular! 
treasury'  of  the  Hofburg,  the  former  imperial! 
palace,  than  ever  they  were  formerly.  The  treas-| 
ury  was  closed  in  1938  on  Hitler's  instructions,) 
to  allow  the  crown  jewels  of  the  Holy  Romanl 
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?orge  II  Coffee-pot,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie, 
30.  See  Story  'Superb  Coffee-pot'. 

fcipire  to  be  transferred  to  the  Katharinen 
■lurch  at  Nuremberg.  They  had  been  kept 
■ere  from  1424  to  1796. 

■Dr.  Hermann  Fillitz  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
le  new  arrangement  of  the  collection.  Skilful 
■angement  of  artificial  lighting  enables  the 
fealia  and  jewelled  crown  to  be  seen  to  the  very 
1st  advantage.  The  crown  is  that  thought  to 
ve  been  made  in  962  for  Otto  the  Great, 
aother  example  on  display  is  the  sixteenth- 
ntury  crown  of  Rudolf  II.  To  the  collection 
ve  also  been  added  the  so-called  'Burgundy 
rasures',  which  came  to  the  Hapsburgs  through 
eir  marriage  union  with  the  House  of  Valois. 
includes  fine  late  mediaeval  masks  and  %est- 
ents  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  This 
ter  collection  was  formerly  in  the  Kunsthis- 
irischen  Museum. 

Nautical  Note 

WTATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM, 
'  ^1  Greenwich,  is  endeavouring  to  expand  its 
bllection  of  uniforms  and  would  particularly 
ke  to  find  examples  dating  back  to  the  intro- 
uction  of  uniforms  in  1748.  It  would  also  like 
1  acquire  early  examples  of  ratings'  uniforms, 
hirty-two  naval  officers'  uniforms,  half  the 
iuseum's  collection,  are  now  being  displayed, 
hey  date  from  1787  to  the  present  time,  and 
dude  a  full-dress  and  an  undress  uniform 
'oni  by  Nelson  as  a  vice-admiral,  and  Hood's 
ill-dress  uniforms,  as  captain,  in  1787  and 

The  Museum  has  also  investigated  two  pen- 
id-ink  drawings  recently  found  in  Paris.  These 
re  thought  to  be  the  only  known  pictorial 
tcords  of  a  number  of  naval  engagements 
3ught  off  the  Coromandel  coast  of  India  be- 
.veen  British  and  French  squadrons  in  1758  and 
759-  The  drawings  were  the  work  of  a  senior 
nicer  with  the  Comte  d'Ache's  squadron  and 
re  attached  to  a  manuscript  describing  the 
tate  of  the  French  ships  and  the  opening  en- 
agements.  The  British  squadron  was  com- 
manded by  Vice-Admiral  George  Pocock. 
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Superb  Coffee-pot 

WHAT  is  believed  to  be  an  auction-room 
record  for  a  silver  coffee-pot  was  achieved 
by  Mr.  S.J.  Shrubsole  (43  Museum  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.C.i,  and  59  East  57th  Street,  New 
York)  when  he  acquired  for £1,350 m  a  London 
sale-room  the  superb  George  II  coffee-pot  shown 
here.  It  is  8f  inches  high  (gross  weight  30  02. 
11  dwt.),  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1730.  This  piece 
incorporates  some  particularly  desirable  fea- 
tures. The  curved  spout  has  an  octagonal  lower 
half  which  is  engraved  on  three  sides  with  panels 
of  strapwork,  foliage  and  a  classical  bust  in 
trellis  panel.  The  handle,  at  right  angles  to  the 
spout,  has  sockets  engraved  with  trelliswork 
panels,  the  front  of  the  body  having  initials.  It 
was  catalogued  as  the  'property  of  a  lady';  its 
previous  auction  valuation  was  the  jTgg  given  for 
it  at  the  Lord  Swaythiing  sale  in  1910.  It  was  ex- 
hibited at  St.  James's  Court  in  1902  (No.  C.25). 

Danish  Silver 

THIS  year  the  Danish  Sohstnedie  founded 
in  1904  by  Georg  Jensen  (London :  15b  New 
Bond  Street.  W.i)  celebrates  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary. Georg  Jensen,  the  founder,  died  in  1935, 
and,  throughout  his  distinguished  working  life, 
many  gifted  artists  co-operated  with  him  in  de- 
signing the  smithy's  long  series  of  prototypes. 
An  outstanding  designer  for  and  a  personal 
friend  of  Jensen  was  Johan  Rohde.  In  recent 
years  new  young  artists  have  become  attached 
to  the  smithy,  including  Georg  Jensen's  son, 
Jorgen  Jensen.  Only  member  of  the  existing 
team  who  is  not  Danish-born  is  Sigvard  Berna- 
dotte,  an  example  of  whose  work  is  here  illus- 
trated. The  second  son  of  the  present  King  of 
Sweden  and  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
he  has  been  working  with  Georg  Jensen  Silver 
in  Copenhagen  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Royal  Danish  Porcelain 

THE  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  Com- 
pany Limited  (London:  5  Old  Bond  Street, 
W.i)  has  many  important  dates  in  its  archives  of 
which  it  may  be  justly  proud.  In  1772  the  chem- 
ist Frantz  Heinrich  Muller  (1732-1820)  experi- 
mented with  true  porcelain  (kaolin  from  Born- 
holm,  quartz  and  felspar  from  Norway)  and 
obtained  the  King  of  Denmark's  support  for  his 
researches.  In  May,  1775,  at  a  meeting  in  the  old 
posting-house,  the  three  wavy  lines,  which  sym- 
bolize Oresund.  Great  Belt  and  Little  Belt,  were 
adopted  as  the  factory's  mark,  and  Muller  was 
appointed  head  of  the  factory.  And  on  21st 
April,  1779,  the  King  of  Denmark  graciously 
accepted  a  petition  inviting  him  to  take  over  the 
factory,  announcing,  on  29th  June  of  that  year, 
that  it  would  be  known  as  the  Royal  Danish 
Porcelain  Factory. 

Always  the  ceramic  art  of  Denmark  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  that  country's  reputation 
abroad.  Denmark  is  assuredly  a  porcelain  coun- 
try. And  the  ceramic  developments  ol  the  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain  Company  over  the  years, 
and  especially  the  high  degree  of  excellence  of 


Silver  Jug,  by  Sigvard  Bernadotte,  who  has 
worked  for  Georg  Jensen  Danish  Silver 
for  over  twenty  years. 

those  offered  to-day,  are  worthy  upholders  of 
the  original  royal  manufactory.  The  figure 
groups  of  Gerhard  Henning  (b.  1880),  treated 
in  polychrome  overglaze,  revived  the  playful 
grace  and  charm  of  the  rococo.  A  figure  by  him 
shown  here, 'The  Real  Princess",  taken  from  Den- 
mark's own  Hans  Andersen's  fairy-tale,  shows 
exceptional  expression,  form  and  compositional 
movement.  It  is  an  expression  of  a  product  as 
beautifully  finished  as  it  is  assured  in  its 
aesthetics. 

Catalogue -I 

LATEST  catalogue  produced  by  R. F. Meat- 
-j  yard  (9  Arlington  Gardens.  Margate,  Kent) 
contains  a  number  of  important  items.  The 


'The  Real  Princess',  by  Gerhard  Henning, 
porcelain  decorated  overglaze.  The  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain  Co,  Ltd. 
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J.  M.W.  Turner  Liber  Studiomm,  published  be- 
tween 1812  and  1819  (Catalogue  421  to  568),  is 
a  work  of  great  beauty  and  artistic  merit.  These 
mezzotint  engravings  depict  landscape  in  its 
various  styles  and  are  classics  of  the  landscape 
engraver's  art.  They  were  all  drawn  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  etched  by  Turner  himself  and 
engraved  by  the  best  contemporary  engravers 
under  his  supervision.  Other  important  items 
(Nos.  640  to  648)  include  a  set  of  fine  eighteenth- 
century  mezzotint  engravings  by  well-known 
British  engravers  from  famous  paintings  by 
Rembrandt  van  Rijn.  The  Standard  Bearer,  by 
W.  Pether,  is  a  particularly  fine  impression. 


Catalogue  -2 

IN  Catalogue  No.  57  (1954),  produced  by  Vic- 
tor Degrange  (10  Rue  Pergolese,  Paris  XVIe), 
and  composed  of  items  concerned  with  old  and 
modern  autographs,  documents  and  manu- 
scripts, No.  3,519  is  a  letter  written  in  German 
by  Richard  Wagner  from  Venice  on  5  th  Decem- 
ber, 1858  (one  page  on  quarto).  This  was  written 
during  the  year  of  a  passionate  crisis,  which 
made  a  profound  effect  on  Wagner.  During  the 
seven  months  before  he  wrote  the  letter  he  had 
been  engrossed  in  the  composition  of  'Tristan 
and  Iseult'.  He  had  already  asked  Liszt  about  the 
score  and  asked  if  a  performance  of  'Rienzi'  at 


Weimar  was  desirable.  He  begged  his  correspoij 
dent  to  discuss  with  the  friend  on  the  decision  J 
be  taken.  With  the  manuscript  is  a  translation  J 
the  letter. 

News  in  Brief 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and  Exhibitiotu 

!955,  will  be  held  from  8th  to  23rd  June  in  tHj| 
Great  Hall  of  Grosvenor  House,  London,  undJ 
the  gracious  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  Quedj 
Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother. 

Equestrian  Portrait  of  the  Great  Duke  < 
Marlborough,  formerly  attributed  to  Thornh 
and  more  recently  attributed  to  John  Closte 
man,  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Hospita1 
Chelsea,  by  the  Drapers'  Company. 

Appointments:  Mr.  R.  L.  S.  Bruce -Mitfoi 
has  been  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Department  ( 
British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities,  British  Mi 
seum,  in  succession  to  Mr.  A.B.Tonnochy,  n 
tired:  and  Mr.P.M.R.Pouncey  to  be  Deputj 
Keeper,  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings. 

First  Catalogue  since  the  war  of  colour  n 
productions  of  Old  and  Modern  Masters  pul 
lished  and  printed  by  Hanfstaengl,  Munich,  h 
been  issued.  Inquiries  to:  Pallas  Gallery,  2I 
Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.i. 

Oriental  Art  (Editor,  Peter  C.  Swann,  Mi 
seum  of  Eastern  Art,  Indian  Institute,  Broa 
Street,  Oxford)  has  been  revived  and  w: 
shortly  be  re-published. 

Stourbridge  Cameo  Glass:  G.W.  Bear 
President  of  the  Stourbridge  Historical  Sonet 
is  writing  a  detailed  monograph  on  Stourbridg 
cameo  glass.  This  was  produced  principally  du  II 
ing  the  closing  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Centut  I 
by  such  fine  craftsmen  as  John  Northwood  anl 
George  Woodall.  Mr.  Beard  has  discovered  ne~ 
documentary  evidence  of  pieces  by  Woodall  arjl 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  collectors  of  camq 
with  a  view  to  listing  and  illustrating  in  his  boojl 
His  address:  'Parkfield',  High  Street,  Wollastoil 
Stourbridge,  England. 

Contemporary  Silver:  Exhibitions  of  moo 
ern  silver,  organized  by  the  Worshipful  Corn 
pany  of  Goldsmiths  of  London,  will  be  helc: 
Birmingham  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  (8tl 
October  to  15th  November);  Tea  Centre,  i 
Lower  Regent  Street,  London  (25th  Novcmbo 
to  1 8th  December). 

National  Buildings  Record  has  now  move) 
to  31  Chester  Terrace,  London,  N.W.i  (Te 
WELbeck  0619). 

Costume:  Women's  Costume  of  thi 
Eighteenth  Century  (Gallery  of  English  Co; 
tume  Picture  Book,  2)  has  been  published  fci 
the  Art  Galleries  Committee,  Corporation  c 
Manchester. 

GefFrye  Museum,  London,  E.2  (open  1 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays  (except  Mondays)  an 
from  2  to  5  p.m.  on  Sundays)  has  publishc 
Introducing  the  Geffryc  Museum,  price  9d.  (b 
post  1  id.). 

National  Gallery,  London,  has  received  oj 
loan  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (Windsor) 
large  fifteenth-century  panel  representing  'Fed 
erico  di  Montefeltro,  Duke  of  Urbino,  wit 
his  son  Guidobaldo,  listening  to  a  lecture'. 


'Verge  a  L'Enfant',  by  Paolo  Veneziano,  41  cm.  X  30  cm.  on  wood.  This  picture  was 
exhibited  by  Galerie  Pardo  (160  Bould.  Haussman,  Paris),  at  the  recent  C.I.N.O.A.  Paris 
Exhibition.  It  was  previously  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Raimond  Van  Marie  as  'Guarierito' 
and  appeared  under  this  title  at  the  Rijksmuseum  for  two  years.  It  has  now  been  re-expert- 
lsed  by  Pro.  Offner  (University  of  New  York),  by  Zeri  of  Rome  and  by  Lionello  Venturi. 
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Books  Reviewed 

Laurence  WTiistler,  a  great-great-grandson  of  Paul  Storr,  reviews 
Dr.  Penzer's  'Paul  Storr.  the  Last  of  the  Goldsmiths' 


ALL   STORR,   THE  LAST   OF  THE 
GOLDSMITHS:  By  N.M.Penzer:  Lon- 
I  don:  B.T.Batsford  Ltd.  £g  9s.  net) 

rH  E  silversmiths  of  our  country  have  been 
reticent  men.  They  have  written  no  mem- 
Itirs:  they  have  not  blown  their  own  silver 
trumpets:  they  have  lacked  the  ambition,  and 
t  to  doubt  the  literary  talent,  to  become  Ben- 
<  enuto  Cellinis.  Little  has  been  recorded  of  their 
Irrofessional  ideas  and  methods  of  work;  little, 
Ipo,  of  their  characters  and  private  lives.  Such 
It-.ien  do  not  exactly  invite  the  full-length  study, 
hiowever  well  they  deserve  it.  Paul  de  Lamerie 
lichieved  it,  some  years  ago-and  now  Paul 
l|torr.  'We  have  even  heard  it  stated  by  s.Iver- 
limiths  of  the  present  day',  wrote  W.W.  Watts 
n  1924.  'that  in  years  to  come  the  craftsmanship 
mt  Paul  Storr  will  be  recognized  as  little  inferior 
Uo  that  of  Paul  Lamerie.'  This  has  come  to  pass. 
■Vatts  could  not  bring  himself  to  say  as  much  of 
[fetorr's  designing.  But  that,  too,  is  now  ap- 
plauded. 

I  Dr.  Penzer's  scholarship  is  evident  in  every 
>art  of  an  uncommonly  magnificent  book.  And 
et  us  remember  why  it  is  that  such  books  are 
incommon.  They  cannot  hope  to  reward,  in 
nundane  terms,  the  effort  expended  on  them, 
ind  are  virtually,  or  in  actual  fact,  a  labour  of 
ove.  Therefore,  our  first  response  must  be 
gratitude.  Later  will  come  a  stab  of  acute  regret. 
Supremely  valuable  materials  for  such  a  study 


as  this  disappeared  only  a  handful  of  years  be- 
fore it  was  undertaken.  Dr.  Penzer  tells  us  that 
Storr's  trade  tools,  his  draw  bench,  and  many  of 
his  papers,  remained  in  his  workshop -only  to 
be  destroyed  by  bombing  in  the  recent  war. 
What  might  not  those  papers  have  revealed  in 
sketches  and  working  drawings !  It  was  tempt- 
ing Providence  too  hard  to  leave  them  un- 
examined for  a  century. 

Storr  was  born  in  Westminster  in  1771,  the 
son  of  a  silver-chaser.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
Andrew  Fogelberg,  a  Swedish  silversmith  in 
Soho,  and  there  met  Elizabeth  Beyer,  the 
daughter  of  a  piano-  and  organ-builder,  whose 
family  had  emigrated  from  Saxony.  He  married 
her  in  1801,  and  ten  children  were  born -from 
whom  are  sprung  a  phalanx  of  living  descen- 
dants. He  soon  made  his  name  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing craftsmen  in  London,  and  then,  in  about 
1 8 10,  became  a  partner  of  Rundell  and  Bridge. 
It  was  a  highly  successful  arrangement.  Rundell 
was  the  business  manager,  Bridge  the  'contact 
man'  at  Court  and  in  society,  and  Storr  the 
head-craftsman.  Orders  poured  in.  But  after 
twelve  years  of  prodigious  creativeness,  Storr 
seems  to  have  felt  that  he  was  degenerating  into 
the  mere  'head  of  the  production  department'. 
Accordingly,  he  broke  away  in  18 19;  though  by 
staying  on  he  might  have  lived  and  died  a  very 
rich  man.  As  it  was,  he  was  soon  in  difficulties, 
which  lasted  almost  to  his  retirement  in  1839. 
And  at  his  death  in  1S43  he  left  only  ,£3,000. 


(Some  of  his  descendants  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  he  had  already  distrib- 
uted his  capital  among  his  children:  though 
Dr.  Penzer  does  not  mention  this.)  Did  he 
regret  the  break-away?  Nobody  knows;  but 
perhaps  not.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  much 
character,  as  well  as  generosity. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  story;  and  Dr.  Penzer 
adds  pedigrees,  an  attributed  portrait,  notes  on 
outstanding  pieces  and  on  registered  marks,  and 
a  list  of  pieces  sold  at  Christie's.  Surprising, 
however,  is  the  failure  to  provide  any  bibli- 
ography of  books  and  articles  concerned  with 
Storr's  work.  It  is  a  pity,  also,  not  to  have  in- 
cluded a  general  estimate  of  Storr's  artistic 
achievement  and  stature:  if  not  one  by  the 
author  himself,  then  one  by  Mr.  Charles  Oman, 
whose  interesting  foreword  is  too  brief.  Dr. 
Penzer's  descriptive  notes  to  the  plates  are  not 
the  same  thing,  though  admirable  in  themselves. 

The  eighty-one  plates  are  exceptionally  good 
-as  they  ought  to  be,  for  this  price.  Here  is  the 
varied  inspiration  ot  an  age,  achieving  exalted 
expression  in  gold  and  silver:  the  Adam  in- 
fluence; the  French,  the  Greek,  the  Egyptian; 
the  revived  Rococo  (so  different  from  the 
original,  and,  indeed,  inferior);  the  elegance  - 
and  the  clumsiness:  the  cool  simplicity -and  the 
suffocating  elaboration.  Dr.  Penzer's  personal 
taste  is  for  those  simpler  pieces  where  the 
beauts-  of  modelling  is  not  obliterated  by  orna- 
ment. Fine  ornament  in  a  plain  context  has  in 
truth  a  most  appetizing  quality:  and  fortun- 
ately there  is  plenty  of  Storr  silver  in  everyday 
use-far  more  than  is  generally  realized.  But  in 
his  lifetime  he  was  more  admired  for  his  great 
display-pieces,  executed  from  designs  by  Flax- 
man,  Stothard  and  others,  for  notabilities  like 
the  Prince  Regent,  Wellington  and  Nelson. 
These,  as  Mr.  Oman  observes,  are  under- 
valued at  present.  Magnificent  objects  want  a 
magnificent  setting;  and  that  is  something  they 
seldom  find  to-day,  in  either  mansions  or  mu- 
seums. We  have,  however,  Apsley  House,  and 
we  have  the  Royal  Pavilion  at  Brighton.  There, 
if  anywhere,  may  be  revalued  the  more  spectac- 
ular part  of  Storr's  creativeness. -L.  W. 

LES  PRIMITIFS  FLAMANDS:  REPER- 
TOIRE DES  PEINTURES  FLAM- 
ANDES:  COLLECTIONS  D'ESPAGNE. 

I:  (Antwerp:  De  Sikkel:  43  pp.  with  jS  illus- 
trations. Unbound,  220  Belgian  francs) 

FOR  the  most  part,  devotional  paintings  of 
not  very  high  quality  and  mostly  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  They  include  one  of  771^  Infant 
Christ  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  embracing  (No.  10); 
it  recalls  a  North  Italian  composition  of  the 
same  subject  at  Hampton  Court.  Also  a  triptych 


Bowl  and  Cover,  Silver.  Plate  XLII,  reduced  from  '  Paul  Storr',  by  N.  M.  Penzer,  Batsford, 
London,  ^9  9s.  net.  Photograph  courtesy  Messrs.  S.J.  Shrubsole,  London  and  New  York. 
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of  The  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels  (No.  23) 
is  not  very  certainly  claimed  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
Morrison  triptych  formerly  in  the  Hugh  Morri- 
son Collection  at  Fonthill. 

There  is  also  a  Madonna  and  Child  (No.  26)  of 
the  later  school  of  Bernard  van  Orley;  also  a 
Madonna  and  Child  (No.  28)  by  a  follower  of 
Joos  van  Cleve.  A  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Church 
(No.  30)  is  thought  to  derive,  in  spite  of  the 
female  saints  on  the  left  and  the  ecclesiastics  on 
the  right,  from  the  Eyckian  Madonna  (No.  525c) 
in  a  three-aisled  cruciform  Gothic  church,  in  the 
Berlin  Museum. 

In  time  we  pass  to  a  St.  Jerome  contemplating 
death  (No.  42)  and  pointing  to  a  skull  placed  at 
his  side;  it  is  by  a  pupil  of  Joos  van  Cleve.  We 
have  &n  Adoration  of  the  Lamb  (No.  47)  of  minia- 
ture proportions  with  floriated  borders;  assigned 
to  some  disciple  of  Sander  Bening,  and  by  some 
thought  to  be  near  in  style  to  the  Fountain  of 
hiring  Water  in  the  Prado. 

This  not  very  imposing  selection  of  Flemish 
works  contained  in  private  collections  in  Spain 
concludes,  as  we  might  expect,  with  a  typical 
Money  Changers  (No.  49),  assigned  to  Marinus 
van  Reymerswaelc ;  it  bears  a  strange  mono- 
gram, the  usual  profusion  of  gold  coins  on  the 
table,  but  has  neither  the  customary  pair  of 
scissors  hanging  from  a  shelf  nor  the  often-seen 
parrot. -M.W.B. 

KLEE  (second  volume):  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Andrew  Forge.  EL  GRECO:  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Roger  Hinks :  (London : 
Faber  &  Faber  Ltd. :  The  Faber  Gallery.  9s.  6d. 
net  each) 

GARWHAL  PAINTING:  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  W.  G.  Archer:  (Faber  &  Faber  Ltd. : 
The  Faber  Gallery  of  Oriental  Art.  1 2s.  6d.  net) 

THREE  Faber  Gallery  publications,  with 
their  usual  high  standard  of  colour  work, 
provide  an  intriguing  contrast  of  content  and 
treatment.  The  innocent  inquirer,  accustomed 
to  look  at  a  painting  and  to  wait  for  it  to  convey 
its  message,  is  likely  to  be  a  trifle  alarmed  by 
what  he  may  consider  the  extreme  obscurity  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Forge's  exposition  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Paul  Klee.  Here  is  a  painter  with  a 
most  delicate  sensitivity  to  both  line  and  colour 
which  enabled  him  on  occasion  to  produce 
beautifully  balanced  and  extremely  complicated 
patterns.  But  it  is  not,  apparently,  sufficient  for 
us  to  sit  down  quietly  and  allow  them  to  exer- 
cise whatever  magic  may  be  inherent  in  them; 
we  must  be  bundled  into  a  labyrinth  of  tortuous 
theory  and  bludgeoned  into  accepting  as  gospel 
such  doubtful  concepts  as  'the  dialectic  of  move- 
ment' and  as  illuminating  phrases  such  as  'An 
organism  is  drawn  out  of  potentially  identical 
units.  We  respond  to  the  liveliness  of  each  one 
simply  because  we  can  easily  see  it  as  a  variation 
of  its  neighbour.'  But  truth  will  out,  and  in  one 
place  the  author,  in  a  moment  of  enlighten- 
ment, admits  that  'there  is  a  certain  absurdity 
about  any  precise  interpretation'.  There  is  in- 
deed,-just  as  this  earnest  and  highly  gifted 
painter  is  frequently  absurd-as  so  many  lesser 
men -in  his  most  intense  and  serious  moments. 
Yet  an  other-worldly  vision  is  there,  no  less, 


though  on  a  different  plane,  than  with  El  Greco, 
about  whom  Mr.  Roger  Hinks  writes  with 
lucidity,  using  words  and  phrases  which  are 
comprehensible  without  recourse  to  a  dic- 
tionary of  esoteric  philosophy.  'Withdraw  into 
yourself  and  look;  such  was  the  doctrine  of 
Plotinus;  and  this  command  was  repeated  by 
the  Byzantine  neoplatonists,  in  varying  forms 
and  with  varying  degrees  of  insistence,  down  to 
El  Greco's  own  day.  El  Greco  obeyed  the  com- 
mand, and  looked  for  the  inner  light' -with  the 
results  we  know.  Klee  obeyed  the  same  com- 
mand, but  might  have  been  a  greater  man  had 
he  painted  more  and  lectured  and  written  less. 


Mr.  Hinks  has  these  wise  words  to  say  about  th 
absurd  theory  that  the  distortions  in  El  Greco' 
pictures  were  due  to  astigmatism :  'If  we  mud 
search  for  psychosomatic  explanations  of  M 
genius,  we  might  be  nearer  the  mark  in  appeal 
ing  to  the  liver  rather  than  to  the  cornea,  anJ 
talking  in  terms  of  allergies  and  migraines.  Bu 
it  is  still  better  to  leave  El  Greco's  body  alonq 
since  we  know  nothing  about  it;  and  concenj 
trate  on  his  mind,  of  which  he  has  chosen  tJ 
reveal  to  us  a  great  deal.' 

Garwhal  Painting,  by  Mr.  W.  G.Archer,  will  bJ 
an  entirely  fresh  subject  to  many  because,  unti 
very  recently,  only  a  few  specialists  knew  tha 
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h  a  school  existed.  We  are  familiar  enough 
:h  Mughal  miniatures,  with  their  rather  cold 
.  1  delicate  outlines,  but  the  brief  flowering  of 
.  jmantic  school  of  painting  in  the  Rajput  Hills 
;  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  has  been 
i  :side  the  experience  of  most  Westerners  (and, 
s  suspect,  of  many  Indians)  until  a  recent  ex- 
1  ition  in  the  Indian  Section  of  the  Victoria 
c  I  Albert  Museum.  It  is  always  tempting  to 
]  1  a  minor  discovery  as  if  it  were  a  world- 

<  king  revelation.  Mr.  Archer  avoids  this  pit- 
1  with  sturdy  good  sense ;  none  the  less  a  care- 
i  study  of  the  excellent  colour-plates  will,  I 

<  ;gest,  convince  the  reader  that  his  summing  up 
iiot  only  enthusiastic  but  judicious.  'Products 
c  Indian  feudalism  before  the  Rajput  order 
tmdered.  they  gave  enchanted  expression  to 
«:  common  culture  of  the  Punjab  Hills-re- 
irting  not  only  the  local  interests  of  a  minor 
Jilt,  but  some  of  the  keenest  perceptions  of 
a:  Indian  mind.  With  its  cultivation  of  ideal 
Ituty,  its  fusion  of  religion  and  romance,  its 
1  nding  of  poetry  and  passion.  Garwhal  paint- 
■  rivals  the  art  of  Kangra  as  the  supreme 
■bodiment  in  painting  of  Indian  attitudes  to 

■The  miniatures  can  stand  by  themselves  as 
Bior  masterpieces  in  their  own  right,  but 
apreciation  is  aided  greatly  by  the  notes  about 
m  legends  they  illustrate.  The  European  will 
chaps  receive  the  impression  that  they  are 
aries  by  Boccaccio  illustrated  by  Botticelli ;  that 
Aigh  praise  but  not,  I  suggest,  very  much  more 
n  their  due.-F.D. 

IE  MUSCOVITE  PEACOCK:  By  Ray- 
mond Lister:  (Mortlocks,  Meldreth,  Cambs.: 
The  Golden  Head  Press.  Edition  limited  to 
[50  copies.  Trade  distributors:  W.  Heffer  & 
sons  Ltd.,  Cambridge.  £2  2S.  net) 

\EVOTEES  of  the  Russian  Ballet,  as  it 
/  was  immediately  after  the  First  World 
ir,  must  often  have  wondered  why  we  so 
loin  see  nowadays  those  enchanting  spec- 
ies 'The  Good-humoured  Ladies'  and  'La 
utique  Fantasque',  which  were  an  indispens- 
e  part  ot  ballet  repertoire.  It  was,  perhaps,  too 
ich  to  hope  that  the  Russian  dancers  who  de- 
lted  Londoners  recently  at  the  Stoll  Theatre 
uld  revive  them  there.  The  ballet  at  the  Stoll, 
anating  as  it  was,  seemed  to  have  been  levelled 
>vn  into  a  collective  crowd  rhythm  of  prole- 
ian  perfection.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Soviet 
igion'  has  abolished  Scarlatti's  exquisite 
isic,  and  is  Rossini  too  reminiscent  of  early- 
leteenth-century  bourgeois  capitalism?  Does 
mi  Bakst  mean  anything  in  Moscow  nowa- 
fs- Bakst,  that  singularly  brilliant  artist  with- 
:  whose  decor  and  costumes  the  ballet  as  we 
ed  it,  circa  1919-22,  could  never  have  been 
:  same?  In  The  Muscovite  Peacock  Mr.  Lister 
/s  a  belated  tribute  to  Bakst,  one  of  the  great- 
stage-designers  who  ever  lived.  Bakst  knew 
i  fully  understood  that  ballet,  most  artificial 
all  the  arts,  cannot  be  too  sumptuously 
mnted  and  dressed,  and  he  excelled  in  extrav- 
uitly  designed  and  coloured  costume  and 
nery  which  enhanced  the  terpsichorean  star, 
ice  Bakst's  day  modernist  art  has  invaded  the 
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ballet  as  it  has  invaded  every  other  department 
of  aesthetic  expression -and  not  for  the  better. 
And  maybe  politics  have  had  their  debilitating 
effect.  Much  as  I  enjoyed  the  Russian  perform- 
ance at  the  Stoll,  I  missed  the  prima  ballerina,  and 
personalities  of  outstanding  genius  who  are  the 
raison  d'etre  of  any  art.  Do  they  exist  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  or  is  it  a  heresy  for  such  personali- 
ties to  outshine  their  comrades?  Mr.  Lister's 
book,  with  its  delightful  drawings  by  Leon 
Bakst,  is  a  reminder  of  the  great  days  of  the 
ballet  as  we  knew  it  in  London  during  our 
youth. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  'La  Boutique  Fantasque', 
'  L'Oiseau  de  Feu'  and  '  Le  Tricorne',  and  many 
of  Bakst's  designs  for  ballets,  were  to  be  seen  at 
the  Edinburgh  Festival.- A. B. 

IRISH  BOOK  BINDINGS,  1 600-1800:  By 

Maurice  Craig:  (London:  Cassell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
£5  5s.  net.  Illustrated) 

IN  the  history  of  book  production,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  manifestations  is  the  brilli- 
ant and  magnificent  bindings  produced  in  Ire- 
land during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  move- 
ment seems  to  have  begun  suddenly  in  the  late 
Seventeenth  Century  and  to  have  died  into 
insignificance  within  a  hundred  years.  There  is 
110  other  instance  of  such  craftsmanship  coming 
so  suddenly  fully-fledged  to  life,  and  eventually 
dying  just  as  quickly.  The  style  and  technique 
of  these  bindings  is  unmistakable,  but  before  the 
present  book  it  had  never  been  studied.  The 
Parliamentary  records  of  the  Irish  Commons 
and  Lords  -folio  volumes  of  unexampled  lux- 
ury, bound  annually  between  1697  and  1798- 
represent  the  most  splendid  achievement  in 
the  history  of  book-binding,  rivalled  only  by  the 
glories  of  France. 

Dentelle-vellum,  white  inlay  bindings  all 
receive  careful  attention  in  this  excellently  pro- 
duced book,  and  are  well  illustrated  by  chosen 
examples.  The  reader  learns,  most  probably  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  white  inlay,  most  repre- 
sentative of  all  Irish  bindings,  is  of  paper  and  not 
vellum. 

The  'featherwork'  style  as  illustrated  on  a 
copy  of  Leland's  Demosthenes,  in  the  possession 
of  Lady  Celia  Milnes-Coates,  is  an  example  of 
such  exquisite  beauty  not  equalled  by  any 
binder  in  any  country  of  this  period,  and  which 
makes  even  the  modem  French  copies  of  to-day- 
look  crude  and  maladroit. 

Mr.  Craig  has  searched  the  libraries  of  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain  for  examples  of  bindings  from 


this  great  period.  They  are  quite  unmistakable, 
and  Collectors,  Dealers  and  Librarians  through- 
out the  world  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  the 
publication  of  tins  first  study  of  a  most  impor- 
tant movement  in  the  history  of  books.-J.E.S. 

THE  ANNOTATOR:  The  Pursuit  of  an 
Elizabethan  Reader  of  Halle's  Chronicle 
Involving  some  Surmises  About  the  Early 
Life  of  William  Shakespeare:  By  Alan 
Keen  and  Roger  Lubbock:  (London:  Putnam. 
Pp.  xiii  —  216.  21s.  net) 

UNTIL  quite  recently,  genealogists  were 
ignored  by  historians,  probably  quite 
rightly,  for  family  historians  are  peculiarly 
quarrelsome  and  narrow-minded  folk.  Yet  gene- 
alogy has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  historical 
problems,  and  here,  in  Messrs.  Keen  and  Lub- 
bock's work,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
tackle  the  hidden  years  of  Shakespeare's  life  by 
approaching  them  from  the  angle  of  his  family 
and  the  families  of  his  friends.  Back  in  the  Vic- 
torian age  a  learned  and  otherwise  harmless 
baronet  began  to  expound  the  view  that  Lord 
Verulam  wrote  Shakespeare.  Verulam  (Francis 
Bacon)  is  now  out  of  favour  as  the  author  of 
Shakespeare.  De  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  is  put 
forward,  and  some  bankrupt  guessers,  imitating 
the  Biblical  critics,  have  even  taken  refuge  in  the 
postulate  of  a  Great  Unknown.  Inevitably  the 
effect  of  all  this  has  been  to  make  the  ordinary 
man  or  woman  wonder  whether  Shakespeare 
wrote  Shakespeare's  works.  This  being  so  it  is 
all  the  more  necessary  that  the  plays  of  William 
Shakespeare  should  be  seen  as  a  product  of  their 
age,  e.g.  the  Roman  plays,  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  Ben  Jonson,  are  then  seen  not  to  be 
those  of  an  exact  classical  scholar. 

This  is  where  Messrs.  Keen  and  Lubbock's 
book  is  so  useful.  In  1940  a  copy  of  Hall's  Chron- 
icle came  into  Mr.  Keen's  hands.  It  carried  a 
large  number  of  annotations  on  passages  in  Hall 
which  were  used  by  Shakespeare  in  his  historical 
plays.  Could  the  Annotator  have  been  the  young 
Shakespeare  ?  Gently,  assiduously,  patiently  and 
with  the  utmost  fairness,  the  authors  piece  to- 
gether each  item  which  may  comiect  Shake- 
speare with  the  original  owner  of  the  book.  Sir 
Richard  Newport,  and  with  the  families  of 
Houghton,  Kesketh,  Fitton,  etc.,  and  with 
Lancashire.  The  authors  neglect  nothing:  gene- 
alogical charts,  examination  of  handwriting, 
current  Shakespearean  scholarship,  the  original 
of  Malvolio,  a  possible  new  Shakespearean  por- 
trait, all  are  brought  into  service.  But  do  the 
authors  prove  their  thesis?  In  their  scrupulous 
fairness  they  never  claim  more  than  to  have 
made  pointers  to  the  secret  of  the  early  life  of 
the  poet. 

Yet  allowing  for  my  own  bias  as  a  genealogist, 
I  must  consider  that  in  this  valuable  study,  the 
slow  but  cumulative  weight  of  the  evidences  is 
very  convincing.  The  five  pedigree  charts  (com- 
piled by  N.  Long-Brown  and  Mrs.  Keen)  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  several  distinguished  Eliza- 
bethan families  who  have  connexions  by  either 
blood  or  marriage  with  Shakespeare's  friends 
and  colleagues -and  with  Shakespeare.  After  all, 
Mary  Arden,  Shakespeare's  mother,  was  an 
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heiress  of  the  oldest  subsisting  family  in  English 
history.  This  book  is  a  reinforcement  and  ex- 
tension of  this  little-known  genealogical  fact.- 
L.G.P. 

THE  IMAGINATION  OF  VANBRUGH 
AND    HIS    FELLOW    ARTISTS:  By 

Laurence  Whistler:  (London:  B.T.Batsford 
Ltd.  73s.  6d.  net) 

OF  recent  years  a  new  school  of  exact  archi- 
tectural historians  has  arisen,  and  such 
scholars  as  Howard  Colvin,  John  Summerson, 
Nikolaus  Pevsner  and  the  author  of  this  hand- 
some volume  have  revised  our  views  of  many 
buildings  and  architects.  This,  however,  did  not 
seem  true  of  the  circle  of  the  dramatist  soldier- 
architect,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  Here  was  a  strange 
figure  at  the  head,  despite  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
of  that  curious  movement  Marcus  Whiffen  has 
labelled  'English  Baroque'.  We  hear  occasion- 
ally of  his  acquaintances  but  know  little  of 
them,  and  a  very  talented  person,  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor,  was  regarded  as  merely  a  pupil  of 
Wren. 

Mr.  Whistler  changes  that.  From  his  exact  and 
informed  volume  emerges  a  new  vision  cf 
Hawksmoor  as  nothing  less  'than  Vanbrugh's 
equal'.  We  see  that  Vanbrugh,  with  his  large, 
inconsistent  reputation,  has  been  credited  with 
much  in  the  natural  landscape  school  that  be- 
longs to  the  professional  gardeners -notably 
Charles  Bridgeman.  The  buildings  arc  examined 
in  turn-particularly  welcome  is  the  lucid  survey 
of  Castle  Howard-and  new  plans  and  new 
letters  exude  from  a  valuable  Appendix. 

The  format  of  the  volume  is  dignified.  It  is 
enhanced  by  Mr.  Whistler's  design  of  the  heavily 
'  Vanbrugian'  dust-cover  and  binding,  and 
Messrs.  Batsford  have  entrusted  the  production 
to  the  supervision  of  Art  and  Technics,  them- 
selves the  publishers  of  a  valuable  (disbanded?) 
series  of  architectural  biographies.  Possibly  there 
are  not  as  many  illustrations  as  we  would  wish, 
but  the  author's  explanation  of  this  is  acceptable, 
and  who  can  grumble  when  so  much  has  been 
accomplished?  A  comprehensive  bibliography 
and  accurate  index  assist  the  reader  and  we  make 
the  fleeting  acquaintance  of  one  of  Rex  Whist- 
ler's drawings  and  the  author's  own  skill  in  en- 
graved glass. 

With  Mr.  Summerson's  recent  survey  in  the 
Pelican  History  of  Art,  and  Mr.  Colvin's  Diction- 
ary of  English  Architects  (which  should  appear 
prior  to  this  review),  Mr.  Whistler's  volume 
completes  the  trio  of  books  which  should  be  on 
the  shelves  of  all  who  maintain  a  strong  interest 
in  architecture.  No  further  study  can  proceed 
without  a  heavy  indebtedness  to  all  three.  - 
G.W.B. 
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NIERICAN  SECTION 


The  Kennedy  Memorial  Gallery 

«"  ml 

\  munificent  gift  to  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles 

BY  C.H.COLLINS  BAKER 


N  the  new  Kennedy  Memorial  Gallery.,  University  o,  California  at 
JL  Los  Angeles,  has  been  created  what  is  perhaps  the  most  unusual  and 
mportant  room  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Its  conception,  simple  yet  im- 
messive,  and  the  astonishing  speed  with  which  the  original  idea  quickly 
mcamt  fact -in  just  over  a  year -is  as  remarkable  as  the  admirable 
wkxtion  of  the  eleven  outstandingly  important  English  master  paintings 
which  now  hang  on  its  walls.  These  are  described  belotv.  The  fact  that 
me  gallery  and  its  contents  exist  is  due  entirely  to  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  of  Huntington  Palisades,  widow  oj  the  late  Scottish- 
mmerican  marine  engineer  James  Kennedy.  Her  outstanding  gift  of  the 
worn,  and  the  superb  pictures  which  it  contains,  has  been  made  in 
wemory  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Kennedy,  however,  is  the  first  to  admit 
wmt  the  whole  inspiration  for  the  new  room  came  from  her  Scottish 
fiend,  John  Mitchell  Chapman,  of  Santa  Monica  Canyon.  Originally 
( was  Mr.  Chapman's  idea  to  unite  a  book  on  his  favourite  'Suffolk 
rtw— Thomas  Gainsborough,  John  Constable  and  Sir  Alfred  Mun- 
htgs.  He  has  studied  their  tvork  for  over  forty  years.  Now,  six  thou- 
md  miles  from  their  native  landscapes  and  with  Mrs.  Kennedy  s  aid, 
\ehas  been  enabled  to  create  his  'Trio  in  an  even  more  practical  form. 
rk  Kennedy  Memorial  Room  is  not  only  a  truly  live  and  immensely 
mportant  memorial  in  California  to  the  work  of  three  great  English 
mutters  and  to  the  life  and  achievements  of  the  late  James  Kennedy,  but 
s  also  an  immeasurable  tribute  both  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  s  munificence  and 
9  Mr.  Chapman's  impeccable  taste  in  the  selection  of  a  particularly  de- 
irable  Jorm  of  English  art.  So  great  has  Mr.  Chapman's  enthusiasm 
Men  Jor  bringing  the  balance  of  his  room  to  satisfactory  finality  that  he 
w  himself  donated  to  it  Constable's  Hampstead  Heathy  Storm  from 
as  otvtt  collectiott.  Although  the  Kennedy  Gallery  is  noiv  established 
s  the  Board  Room  of  UCLA  President  Robert  G.Sproul  and  his 
[Governors,  and  is  tastefully  set  out  as  such  with  English  eighteenth- 
tntury  furniture,  the  pictures  can  be  inspected  by  students  and  visitors 
uring  the  same  gallery  hours  as  for  the  University's  Willetts  J. Hole 
lottery:  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  noon  to  5  p.m.;  Sundays,  2  to  5  p.m., 
losed  Mondays.  So  admission  fee  is  charged.  -Editor. 


:- 


This  collection,  housed  in  the  Kennedv  Room  at  the  Ui 
iiy,  consists  of  about  a  dozen  landscapes  bv  three  East  Anglian 
winters.  Gainsborough  of  Sudburv  and  Ipswich,  John  Constable 
)f  the  Stour  Vallev,  and  Sir  Alfred  Munnings  of  Norfolk  and 
)edham.  Gainsborough  is  represented  bv  a  painting  ot  his  Ips- 
wich quasi-Dutch  school  period,  by  a  large  piece  ot  his  Bath  and 
ihockerwick  time,  and.  above  all.  by  the  last  great  landscape  he 
>ainted  the  year  before  his  death. 
Constable,  too.  is  shown  in  different  stages :  bv  an  earlv  stu- 


dent clialk-drawing  in  Gainsborough's  tradition;  by  a  sketch  in 
oil,  apparendy  made  at  Barnes  very  early  in  the  century:  by  an 
extraordinarily  fine  rendering  of  a  backwater  on  his  beloved 
Stour,  of  about  1825;  and  by  a  small  stormy  version1  (12  X  14 
in.)  of  the  sunny  Hampstead  Heath  (24  X  31  in.)  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (35)  exhibited  in  1830.  In  Lucas's  mezzotint 
.4  Heath  {English  Landscape,  1855  edn..  Pi.  22)  the  picture  is  trans- 
figured with  approaching  storm,  and  the  litde  Kennedy  piece- 
mainly  palette-knife  work -may  have  b^en  done  bv  Constable 
as  an  engraver's  guide. 

The  Kennedy  "Trio'  is  completed  with  three  landscapes  bv 
England's  living  Past-President  ot  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir 
Alfred  Munnings,  which  bring  the  tradition  ot  Constable  down 
to  the  middle  of  this  century.  They  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
local  artists.  Measuring  20  X  24  in.,  and  all  of  circa  1923.  are 
Winter  Sunshine,  Flatford,  a  scene  in  which  Constable  might  have 
set  Jaques  and  the  Wounded  Stag,  and  Dedham,  seen  from  the  spot 
on  which  Constable's  Dedham  Mill  and  Church  was  painted  in 
18 10.  Then  comes  his  Elder  Blossoms  (34  x  44  in.),  shown  at  the 
Roval  Academy  in  195 1  and  also  at  Bournemouth,  and  then  his 
.War  Lanoham  Mill.  These  brilliant  sketches  are  sensuouslv  full  ot 
Nature's  life,  her  transient  light  and  movement,  her  wind  and 
weather. 

A  short  spin  through  Hollywood  and  suburban  Los  Angeles 
brings  one  from  the  University,  at  Westwood,  to  San  Marino  and 
the  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery.  There  hangs  Gains- 
borough's Cottage  Door,  one  of  his  favourite  works.  He  repeated 
it  at  least  three  times  and  returned  to  its  inspiration  for  the  last 
great  landscape  he  painted,  nearlv  ten  years  later.  His  last  great 
landscapes,  a  pair,  painted  circa  1786-7,  were:  The  Market  Cart. 
presented  to  the  London  National  Gallery  in  1830  and  trans- 
ferred in  195 1  to  the  Tate  Gallery,  and  .4  Peasant  Smoking  at  a 
Cottage  Door,  with  his  Family  (77  X  62  in.),  in  which  the  theme  ot 
The  Conage  Door  was  repeated.  Now.  by  one  ot  Fortune's  quirks. 
The  Cottage  Door  and  .4  Peasant  Smoking  at  a  Cottage  Door  have 
come  to  rest  almost  together:  the  one  in  San  Marino,  the  other 
in  the  Universitv  ot  California  at  Westwood. 

The  historv  of  .4  Peasant  Smoking,  if  its  tide  may  thus  be  con- 
densed, mav  be  given  briefly.  The  picture  was  with  Gains- 
borough at  his  death  in  1788  in  Schomberg  House.  Pall  Mall. 
*•»  w  ,m  fnr  sale  on  30th  March,  1 789  ( No.  60). 

icture  was  gready  admired.  It  was 


priced  at  500  guineas.2  Tl 


1  Given  by  J.M.C 
1  For  che  sale  cacal 


Kennedv  Room. 

Mjg.,  Lxxxrv,  pp.  109  n. 
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thought  'richer  in  painting  and  effects'  than  its  pair,  The  Market 
Cart,  and  the  best  landscape  Gainsborough  had  painted.  One  critic 
even  held  it  'the  finest  landscape  ever  produced',  unsurpassed  by 
Claude,  who  then  was  regarded  as  the  supreme  master.  All  the 
same  it  was  unsold,  and  reappeared  in  another  sale  at  Schomberg 
House  on  2nd  June,  1792.  Until  recently  we  surmised  that  Sir 
Henry  Bate  Dudley  there  bought  it  for  380  guineas,  but  an  (un- 
published) entry  in  the  Farington  Diary  has  revealed  that  the 
canvas  was  in  Miss  Gainsborough's  sale  on  8th  February,  1799,3 
where  it  was  bought  perhaps  by  Bate  Dudley  or  Sir  George 
Beaumont.  Farington  saw  it,  we  assume,4  in  the  latter's  London 
house  when  he  dined  there  in  June,  1808.  It  was  to  go  to  Cole 
Orton,  Sir  George's  place  in  Leicestershire,  whence  it  was  lent  to 
the  Gainsborough  Exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  1885 
(212).  It  left  Cole  Orton  for  good  about  fifty  years  later.  In  1937 
it  was  in  the  'Country  Life  Exhibition'  in  London  (No.  303,  lent 
anonymously),  and  in  1953  was  lent  to  the  Arts  Council  of 
Great  Britain  Gainsborough  Exhibition  at  the  Tate  Gallery  (No. 
56)  where,  incidentally,  it  rejoined  its  stable  companion  of  1787 
The  Market  Cart.  Finally,  in  1954,  it  left  London  for  California, 
where  it  finds  itself  adjacent  to  The  Cottage  Door,  the  source  of  its 
inspiration. 

3  W.T.Whitley,  Gainsborough  (191 5),  pp.  341-2,  355;  Martin  Davies,  Nat.  Gall. 
Cat.  British  School  (1946),  p.  56. 

4  Farington  Diary,  v.,  p.  76,  'Upright  large  Landscape  Gainsborough  £315.' 


A  critic  in  1789  spoke  of  the  picture's  effect  of  summer  evening 
'unsurpassed  by  the  fervid  glow  of  Claude'.  We  must  infer  that 
when  first  painted  the  picture,  especially  in  the  background  and] 
distance,  was  suffused  with  luminous  atmosphere.  Probably  The\\\ 
Cottage  Door  of  1780  had  something  of  the  same  effect,  but  we  III 
can  see  how  much,  in  the  interval  between  them,  Gainsborough  s  i 
perception  of  the  magic  of  light-filled  air  had  developed.  Where- 
as in  The  Cottage  Door  the  foliage  of  the  background  acts  as  all 
repoussoir,  in  A  Peasant  Smoking  Gainsborough  used  the  clump  of] 
trees,  rising  against  the  sunny  distance  and  sky,  as  the  means  off  I 
bringing  light  and  air  into  the  shadowed  foreground  and  of]| 
etherealizing  the  tree  trunks  in  their  passage.  Adjusting  the  design  ill 
of  The  Cottage  Door  for  his  new  picture,  his  main  alterations  j 
were:  (a)  interrupting  the  long  diagonal  of  sky  (which  in  The\\ 
Cottage  Door  runs  clear  from  the  top  right  corner  to  the  hori- 
zon on  the  extreme  left),  by  a  mass  of  foliage  midway  down, : 
and  (b)  lowering  the  stricken  tree,  on  the  right,  and  bringing  it  1 
across  the  canvas  to  focus  attention  on  his  cottagers,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  stretch  out  for  and  welcome  in  the  sunlight.  In  this 
alteration  the  ancient  trunk  was  divested  of  its  more  gothic-ruin 
features,  and  painted  with  greater  freedom  and  mastery.  In  com- 
parison with  its  pair,  The  Market  Cart,  A  Peasant  Smoking  was 
judged  in  1789  to  be  richer  in  painting  and  effect:  that  verdict 
will  be  held  just  today,  as  between  this  masterpiece  and  its  fellow 
in  the  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery. 
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(Above)  Thomas  Gainsborough.  'A  Peasant  Smoking  at  a  Cottage  Door,  with  his  Family'  (77  62  in.): 
(Left)  John  Constable.  'Man  in  a  Punt.'  Chalk  drawing  (6      9  in.).  Both  Kennedy  Memorial  Gallery. 


(Above)  John  Constable.  'On  the  Stour,  Willy  Lott's  House'  (25 },      33},  in.).  Kennedy  Memorial  Gallery: 
(Right  above)  John  Constable.  'Barnes  Common'  (6      10  in.). 
(Below)  Sketch  on  the  reverse  side  of 'Barnes  Common'.  Kennedy  Memorial  Gallery. 
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John  Constable.  'Hampstead  Heath,  Storm'  (12      14  in.).  Kennedy  Memorial  Gallery. 


From  his  monumental  A  Peasant  Smoking  of  circa  1787  we  go 
back  some  twenty  and  more  years  to  Gainsborough's  more  lyric 
Grand  Landscape,  Shockerwick  (47  X  58  in.).  It  is  charmingly 
typical  of  his  tender  idealization  of  the  West  Country,  grafted 
on  to  the  Italy  of  the  Italianate  Dutch,  interpreted  through 
Gainsborough's  gentle  romantic  temperament,  and  rendered  in 
the  English  linear  tradition.  Dating  his  Bath  period  (1759-74) 
landscapes  is  anyone's  guess.  If  the  most  famous- the  Swaythling 
Harvest  Wagon  (now  in  the  Barber  Institute) -is  the  Landscape  and 
Figures  shown  at  the  Society  of  Artists  in  1767,5  we  have  a 
slender  clue.  Judged  on  ordinary  evidence  of  style  and  ability, 
the  Kennedy  Memorial  'Shockerwick'  (and,  presumably,  the 
other  versions  of  it)  would  seem  to  be  earlier,  fairly  close  to  the 
Lansdownc  Landscape  and  Cattle  (39  X  49  in.).6  The  history  of 

5  Whitley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  50-1 ;  Catal.  Gainsborough  Exhbn.,  Tate  Gallery,  1953  (32). 

6  Gainsborough  Exhbn.  (1936),  45  I'ark  Lane  (125),  PI.  52.  In  1763,  Gainsborough 
exhibited  A  Large  Landscape,  at  the  Society  of  Artists,  and  another  '  With  Figures', 


the  Kennedy  'Shockerwick'  is  somewhat  complicated  by  its 
being  a  replica.  The  other,  sold  with  Lord  Swaythling's  pictures] 
on  1 2th  July,  1946  (21),  had  the  following  pedigree  attributed 
to  it. 

Given  to  Walter  Wiltshire  of  Shockerwick  by  Gainsborough; 
lent  by  Wiltshire  to  the  British  Institution  in  18 14;  in  the  Wilt- 
shire Sale,  25th  May,  1867;  lent  to  the  R.  A. Old  Masters  Exhibi- 
tion of  1880  by  Sir  Dudley  Marjoribanks;  lent  by  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  1885  (54),  and  the  R.  A.  Old 
Masters,  1896  (96);  left  the  Tweedmouth  Collection  in  1905  and 
reappeared  at  the  R.A.  Exhibition,  1907  (in),  now  lent  by  Sir 
Samuel  Montagu,  who  became  Lord  Swaythling. 

Tradition,  or  legend,  suggests  that  the  Kennedy  Memorial 
'Shockerwick'  was  also  given  by  Gainsborough  to  Wiltshire, 
winch  is  unlikely.  Another  conjecture  is  that  it  was  owned  by 

in  1766,  which  is  identified  with  the  Milkmaid  and  Clown  (57  X  47  in.),  exhibited 
Tate  Gall.,  1953  (31). 
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r  Alfred  Munnings.  'Winter  Sunshine,  Flatford'  (20     24  in.)  and  ( below)  his  ' Elder  Blossoms'  (34     44  in.)-  Kennedy  Memorial  Gallery. 


ord  Carysfort,  and  is  the  Morning,  with  three  cows  and  'figures 
tposing  in  front',  lent  by  him  to  the  British  Institution  in  1841 
I7).7  However  that  may  be,  it  seems  that  our  picture  was  lent  to 
SeR.  A.  Old  Masters  Exhibition  of  1882(18)  by  James  Price,8  two 
Ears  after  Sir  Dudley  Marjoribanks  had  lent  his  version  of  the 
icture.  James  Price  parted  with  his  to  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  in 
B91/2,  and  it  was  in  the  Goldsmid  Sale,  13th  June,  1896  (64), 
ititled  Grand  Landscape -View  at  Shockerwick.  It  fetched  ^3,255. 
|he  next  owner  was  Howard  Morlcy,  of  Shockerwick  House, 
id  this  year  the  picture  was  acquired  by  Mrs.  Kennedy. 
1  Gainsborough's  third  landscape  in  this  collection,  not  vers' 
ptly  called  Skirt  of  a  Wood  (30^  X  24^  in.),  well  represents  his 
krlicr  or  Ipswich  period.  Again,  the  dating  of  his  landscapes  of 

Carysfort  Sale,  14th  June,  1828,  'Landscape,  3  cows,  figures  reposing  in  front', 
bught  from  Peacock.  Not,  apparently,  in  the  Peacock  Sale,  19th  May,  1832. 
He  is  said  to  have  bought  it  from  Henry  Graves.  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  Mr. 
K.Waterhouse  for  help  with  this  pedigree. 
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Thomas  Gainsborough.  'Grand  Landscape,  Shockerwick'  (47      58  in.).  Kennedy  Memorial  Gallery. 


that  time  is  largely  guesswork,  but  the  well-formed,  graceful 
mannerism  of  his  foliage-handling  in  this  work  suggests  that  it  is 
transitional  from  his  earlier  Sudbury-Ipswich  to  his  Bath  style: 
or,  in  other  words,  of  circa  1755-60.  The  threatening  sky,  remin- 
iscent of  Ruisdael's  stormy  clouds,  is  one  of  Gainsborough's 
finest  and  most  dramatic.  The  elaborated  texture  of  bark,  seen  in 
the  tree-trunk  on  the  right  (a  favourite  motif  with  Francis  Hay- 
man  also,  under  whom  Gainsborough  worked  at  the  St.  Martin's 
Lane  Academy)  is  a  constant  feature  in  Gainsborough's  landscape 
properties:  from  his  Portrait  Group  of  three  men,  the  central  one 
seated  playing  the  flute,9  the  Woburn  Landscape  with  a  Wood- 
cutter,10 to  the  last  great  piece  he  painted,  the  Peasant  Smoking,  in 
the  Kennedy  Collection.  The  picture  came  from  the  collection 

9  Gainsborough  Exhbn.,  Tate  Gall.,  1953  (12),  PI.  IV. 

10  Woburn  Exhbn.,  R.  A.,  1950  (55),  PI.  VII.  Gainsborough's  Sudbury-Ipswich 
pieces  are  rare  in  America:  there  are  two  small  women's  portraits:  Miss  Lloyd, 
Cincinnati  Exhbn.,  193 1  (34),  and  Lady  with  a  Spaniel,  Huntington  Lib.  and  Art 
Gall.  Gainsborough  Exhbn.,  45  Park  Lane  (1936),  No.  83,  PI.  13. 


of  Arthur  Morrison  in  1946  and  passed  into  the  collection  of 
Lord  Mackintosh  and  was  later  acquired  for  the  Kennedy  Room. 

In  Constable's  On  the  Stour;  Willy  Lott's  House  (25 \  X  33s 
in.),11  California  gains  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  class  in 
which,  most  notably,  are  the  studies  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  for  The  Hay  Wain  (54  X  74  in.),  The  Leaping  Horse 
(51  x  74  in.)  and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  Stoke-by-Nayland 
(49  X  36  in.).  In  this  class,  too,  are  the  London  Guildhall's  Cross- 
ing the  Ford;  the  Hollo  way  College,  Egham,  preparatory  canvas 
(51  X  73  in.)  for  the  View  on  the  Stour  in  the  Huntington  Library 
and  Art  Gallery;  and  the  London  National  Gallery's  Salisbury 
(No.  2651). 

The  Kennedy  Memorial  On  the  Stour  renders  in  perfection  the 

11  For  Willy  Lott's  House  see  The  Hay  Wain,  London  Nat.  Gall.,  No.  1207;  rep. 
A.  Shirley,  J.  Constable  (1948),  PI.  V;  Mayne,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Constable  by 
C.R.Leslie  (195 1),  Phaidon,  PI.  29,  and  the  mezzo,  in  D.Lucas,  English  Landscapes, 
No.  6,  ed.  1855.  If  it  be  Lott's  House  in  our  picture  it  presents  a  very  ditferent 
aspect.  It  seems  a  composite. 
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seemingly  miraculous  means  whereby  Constable  gave  substance 
to  his  poet's  perception  of  Nature's  infinity;  her  endless  meta- 
morphosis and  ever  new-becoming  through  the  ceaseless  move- 
ments of  sunlight,  winds  and  shadows.  Well  enough  he  knew 
that  these  means  stood  in  his  way.  Time  and  again  Farington,  the 
powerful  academician,  warned  him,  urging  him,  before  he  went 
off  for  his  country  studies,  to  look  at  Claude's  thorough  finish 
and  make  his  'pencil  execution  more  careful'.  And  Constable 
would  gratefully  reply  that  he  should  benefit  by  this  advice.  But 
knowing  in  his  heart  that  by  these  means  only  could  he  hope  to 
suggest  the  precious  'evanescent  effects'  of  Nature,  he  carried  on, 
unrepentant.  So  that  in  On  the  Stonr,  and  those  others  mentioned, 
landscape  painting  was  reborn  and  the  lines  on  which  it  would 
develop  were  laid  down. 

The  story  of  this  picture's  origin  and  outcome  is  typical  of 
Constable's  practice.  No  doubt  his  country  studies  were  mostly 
quite  small  oils12;  perhaps  now  and  then  he  did  a  watercolour." 
In  the  case  of  our  On  the  Stour,  two  small  studies  or  versions  are 
known:  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  Farmhouse  near  the 
Water's  Edge  (10  X  14  in.),  No.  141-58,  a  free  oil  sketch,  prob- 
ably the  origin;  and  the  British  Museum  Cottage  in  Suffolk 
(7f  X  5^  hi.),  No.  1 8 8-2-1 5-3 3, 13  a  well-finished  watercolour, 
lent  by  Lionel  Constable  to  P.  Delamotte  to  reproduce  in  his 
Sketching  from  Nature  (1871). 

These  two  correspond  fairly  closely,  with  significant  differ- 
ences. The  structure  of  the  house  differs,  and  in  the  left-centre 
background,  beyond  the  backwater,  there  is,  in  the  watercolour, 
a  longer  gap  between  the  tops  of  the  poplars  on  the  left  and  the 
tops  of  the  oaks  nearer  the  centre.  But  in  neither  can  we  see  out 
through  poplar  trunks  to  the  horizon,  left  and  centre,  as  we  do 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  design.  There  is  a  boat  in  the  centre 
front  of  both. 

The  next  stage  is  On  the  Stour  (23  x  30^  in.),  which  in  1917 
was  Lot  7  in  the  Beecham  Sale  and  is  now  in  the  Phillips  Memor- 
ial Gallery,  Washington,  D.C.14  The  differences  between  that 
version  and  the  Kennedy  picture  show  that  the  Phillips  was  the 
earlier.  The  most  significant  are  that  in  the  Phillips  smaller  pic- 
ture, as  in  the  V.  &  A.  sketch,  the  light  falls  from  the  right;  just 
above  the  left-centre  horizon  the  sky  is  nearly  covered-another 
vestige;  the  poplars  in  the  left  background  are  not  stepped  down. 
A  pencil  note  in  C.J.Holmes's  copy  of  his  Constable  suggests 
that  the  Phillips  Memorial  picture  may  have  been  one  of  Con- 
stable's R.A.  exhibits  in  182515:  probably  our  later  version  was 
the  exhibit.  In  1874  it  was  one  of  three  Constables  lent  to  the 
London  International  Exhibition  (No.  87)  by  Sir  W. R. Drake, 
F.S.A.  It  was  in  his  sale  on  27th  June,  1891  (15),  was  bought  by 
Dowdeswell  in  December,  1892,  and,  by  way  of  a  Glasgow 
dealer,  passed  into  Mr.  A.  P.  F.  Paton's  collection.  This  again  was 
acquired  this  year  for  the  Kennedy  Collection. 

Comparing  the  Phillips  picture,  which  we  may  call  the  pen- 
ultimate version,  we  see  how,  in  the  Kennedy  Gallery  picture, 
Constable  fortified  his  design:  making  his  contours  bolder, 
broadening  his  masses  and  so  giving  more  unity.  This  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  central  tree  and  in  the  backwater  on  the  left, 
which  has  been  pruned  of  fussy  detail  and  so  brought  back  to  the 
first  oil  sketch  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Visitors  to  this  Kennedy  Memorial  Collection,  pausing  first  at 

12  See  A. Shirley,  John  Constable  (1948),  PI.  66,  'Sketch  for  the  Hay  Wain'  (5  x  7 J 
in.). 

13  In  the  mystical  numeration  of  that  Museum. 

14  Belonged  to  a  niece  of  Constable  (?  Miss  Whalley),  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Joseph 
Beecham;  exhibited  Fogg  Art  Museum,  1930,  Nelson  Gall.,  Kansas  City,  1942-3; 
Woldenstein,  New  York,  French  Revolution  (1943);  Mus.  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
March-April  1946  (143). 

15  Shirley,  op.  cit.,  p.  25  (141)  dates  the  V.  &  A.  oil  sketch  1834;  but  The  Sunday 
Times'  28th  February,  1954)  gives  1825  for  our  picture. 


(Above)  John  Constable.  'Farmhouse  near  the  Water's  Edge 
(10  X  14  in.).  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum:  (Below)  John  Cons-I 
table.  'On  the  Stour'  (23  <  30^  in.).  Phillips  Memorial  GalleryJ 
Washington,  D.C. 


the  Barnes  Common,  painted  by  Constable  about  1804,  and  then 
stopping  before  his  On  the  Stour,  Willy  Lott's  House  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  may  reflect  that  as  the  wonder  of  a  bird's  flight 
is  proverbial  so  that  of  genius  is  not  less  remarkable. 

America's  gain  ot  works  so  nationally  important  as  Gains- 
borough's A  Peasant  Smoking  at  a  Cottage  Door  and  Constable's 
On  the  Stour  is,  of  course,  a  grave  loss  to  England.  With  us  is  left 
no  comparable  substitute  for  the  former,  and  though  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  is  supremely  rich  with  Constable  s 
Leaping  Horse  and  Haywain,  neither  is  the  equivalent  of  his 
Kennedy  Memorial  On  the  Stour.  It  is  right  that  America  should 
share  with  us  the  finest  examples  of  British  art:  and  we  should 
sympathize  with  the  pride  and  pleasure  which  Gainsborough 
and  Constable  would  have  felt  in  knowing  that  what  seemed  to 
them  to  show  their  best  and  most  significant  would  represent 
them  iu  the  New  World. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


by  Helen  Comstock 


An  Early  Gandharan  Bodhisattva 
""'HE  monumental  head  of  a  Bodhisattva 
seen  at  right,  an  outstanding  example  of 
andharan  sculpture  in  stucco,  will  be  seen  in 
e  coming  exhibition  of  the  art  of  Afghanistan 
the  Fogg  Museum,  to  which  it  is  being  lent  by 
ank  Caro,  successor  to  C.T.Loo.  While  in 
me  instances  there  is  a  perfunctory  quality  in 
is  hybrid  style,  produced  by  the  fusion  of  In- 
an  and  Graeco-Roman  tradition  in  north-west 
idia,  and  the  features  are  sharp  and  hard,  here 
,iere  has  been  a  harmonious  unification  of  the 
•iner  qualities  of  the  two  schools,  the  introspec- 
Jve  feeling  and  tenderness  of  the  Indian,  with 
ie  nobility  of  form  of  the  classical  tradition, 
he  heavy-lidded  eyes,  down  cast,  are  distinctly 
hdian,  but  the  noble  form  of  the  forehead,  the 
I!  larply  chiselled  and  sensitive  nostrils,  the  deli- 
ate  curve  of  the  mouth, which  quivers  with  life, 
re  an  expression  of  Greek  treatment  of  form 
,-hich  has  kept  its  purity  although  transplanted 
k  eyond  the  Indus,  and  long  distant  in  time  from 
I  ae  great  period  of  Greek  sculpture.  It  is  a  work 
f  the  Third  Century  a.d.  from  the  Hadda 
egion  in  Afghanistan,  which  has  produced  so 
:  iany  examples  showing  the  prevalence  of  the 
t  keek  style.  In  the  Tarim  Valley,  another  region 
ich  in  Gandharan  art,  the  Roman  influence  is 
r  nore  apparent. 

Alexander  the  Great  crossed  the  Indus  in  326 
i.e.,  instituting  a  connexion  with  the  West 
I  vhich  did  not  end  with  the  fall  of  his  empire. 
This  continued  through  the  period  when  the 
egion  fell  to  the  Bactrian  Greeks  whose  king- 
lom  was  established  by  Theodotus,  who  re- 
volted from  Antiochus  II.  The  Bactrian  rule 
asted  until  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C., 
Uvhen  it  was  terminated  by  the  Parthians.  Other 
influences  came  into  this  region,  which  was  a 
tmeeting-place  of  East  and  West  for  a  thousand 
hears  until  it  was  overrun,  at  first  by  the  Huns  in 
the  Fifth  Century  of  our  era,  and  finally  by 
Islam. 

:  During  the  Buddhistic  period  in  Gandhara, 
Lthe  Buddhist  iconography,  which  had  already 
itaken  form  in  India,  at  Mathura,  during  the  Ku- 
fshana  Dynasty  towards  the  end  of  the  First 
[Century  a.d. ,  was  carried  to  other  parts  of  India, 
lilt  found  in  Gandhara  artists  who  were  able  to 
work  freely  in  the  creation  of  images,  although 
pthey  were  not  the  first  to  produce  Buddhist 
^images,  as  was  once  thought.  Their  treatment, 
(however,  was  so  original  and  distinct  as  to  form 
1  a  definite  category  of  Buddhist  art,  one  which, 
I  however,  was  long  unrecognized  and  was  not 
rediscovered  until  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

In  the  Seventh  Century  a.d.,  a  Chinese 
Buddhist  made  a  visit  to  the  holy  places  of 
Buddhism  and  on  his  return  to  China  wrote  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  646.  This  work  by 
Hsiian-tsang  was  translated  into  French  in  the 


Nineteenth  Century,  and  served  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  French  archaeologists  to  this  region. 
The  most  famous  was  Alfred  Foucher,  whose 
name  has  been  so  closely  connected  with  the 
discovery  and  study  of  Gandharan  sculpture. 

The  Bodhisattva,  illustrated  here,  is  accompan- 
ied in  the  collection  by  other  stucco  heads  of 
great  beauty,  one  showing  to  a  greater  degree 
the  Indian  characteristics  in  the  face,  but  with 
the  classical  treatment  of  the  hair.  There  are  also 
stone  reliefs  showing  scenes  from  the  life  of 


Buddha,  which  are  done  with  a  rhythmic  qual- 
ity in  the  figures  affirming  a  vital  art  style.  These 
are  carved  in  a  kind  of  volcanic  schist  which  is 
generally  described  as  'slate',  although  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  misnomer. 

Portrait  Pair  by  Raeburn 

RECENT  arrivals  here  are  Raeburn's  por- 
traits of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wedderburn, 
which  have  been  recently  noted  at  the  New- 
house  Galleries.  They  were  painted  1819-20,  and 


Monumental  Head  of  a  Bodhisattva  :  Gandharan,  stucco,  3rd  Century  A.D.  :  Frank  Caro. 
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were  originally  at  'Inveresk',  Edinburgh.  In 
1 876  they  were  in  the  Raeburn  Exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  Edinburgh,  lent  by  Mrs.  Colin 
Mackenzie,  their  daughter.  They  are  recorded 
by  Armstrong  and  have  been  illustrated  or  men- 
tioned in  all  the  leading  works  on  Raeburn. 

The  paintings  are  executed  in  a  favoured  man- 
ner with  this  artist,  against  a  ground  filled  with 
diffused  light,  brushed  in  with  grey  and  brown, 
against  which  the  flesh  tones  stand  out  with 
brilliance,  while  the  features  are  defined  with 
luminous  shadow.  The  dark  tones  of  the  cos- 
tumes—Mrs. Wedderburn,  like  her  husband, 
wears  black -offer  further  foil  for  the  glowing 
warmth  with  which  Raeburn  was  able  to  paint 
flesh.  Mrs.  Wedderburn  is  appealing  as  one  of 
Raeburn's  rare  portraits  of  beautiful  women. 
When  a  truly  fair  subject  was  before  him,  he  was 
quite  able  to  suggest  her  charm,  but  he  was  too 
honest  a  painter  to  confer  handsome  features  on 
feminine  sitters  who  did  not  possess  them.  In 
this  he  differed  from  his  London  contemporaries, 
who  seemed  able  to  invest  all  of  their  subjects 
with  good  looks. 

James  Wedderburn  was  Solicitor-General  for 
Scotland  at  the  time  he  was  introduced  to  Isa- 
bella Clerk  by  her  brother  Sir  George  Clerk,  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
James  Clerk  and  niece  of  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Peni- 
cuik. Raeburn  painted  a  portrait  of  Sir  John  and 
his  wife  in  1790,  and  also  one  of  Sir  John  alone. 
Raeburn  had,  however.  .1  still  closer  connexion 
with  this  distinguished  family  through  his  early 
friendship  with  John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  his  patron 
and  close  friend  in  the  early  days  in  Edinburgh. 


With  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  the  latter  was  one 
of  the  first  to  show  his  appreciation  and  encour- 
agement of  the  young  portrait  painter.  Rae- 
burn's friend  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  John  Clerk 
of  Penicuik,  and  the  son  of  the  senior  John  Clerk 
of  Eldin,  innovator  in  naval  strategy.  Raeburn's 
portrait  of  the  younger  John  Clerk  of  Eldin  is 
known  in  the  engraving  by  Charles  Turner. 

The  Hudson  River  Portfolio 

SINCE  complete  copies  of  the  Hudson  River 
Portfolio,  a  series  of  twenty  aquatint  views  of 
New  York  State  based  on  the  watercolours  by 
W.G.Wall  in  1820,  seldom  turn  up,  the  Hunt- 
ington Library  at  San  Marino,  California,  con- 
sidered itself  fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  add 
a  complete  set  to  its  collections.  The  Portfolio 
consists  of  plates  by  an  accomplished  English 
aquatinter,  John  Hill;  who  arrived  in  America 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Irish  artist,  Wall,  and 
remained  here  to  become  permanently  associ- 
ated with  the  production  of  American  town 
views,  while  Wall,  after  a  considerable  sojourn, 
returned  to  Ireland.  The  work  was  issued  by 
New  York's  best-known  print  publisher  of  the 
time,  Henry  Megary,  about  1823-6,  although 
the  original  watercolours,  some  of  which  are 
still  in  existence,  were  done  in  the  summer  of 
1820.  Wall  was  accompanied  by  the  English 
poet  John  Agg,  who  wrote  descriptions  which 
unfortunately  are  not  so  highly  appreciated  to- 
day as  the  work  of  his  companion's  brush.  Wall 
was  an  exceptionally  fine  painter  of  landscape, 
and  made  a  point  of  doing  his  work  on  the  spot, 
in  the  open  air,  so  that  his  works  have  a  freshness 


and  air  of  authenticity  that  are  extremely  pll 
ing.  When  Dunlap  was  writing  his  History  0} 
Arts  of  Design  (after  1830),  Wall  was  still  h| 
The  first  historian  of  art  in  America  recorded  1 
Wall  always  'coloured  out  of  doors',  so  thai  I 
appears  to  have  been  a  forerunner  of  the  pleii  I 
school.  He  became  one  of  the  original  memll 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  when  inl 
formed  in  1826,  and  his  contributions  to  the  f)| 
exhibition  attracted  considerable  attention. 

For  the  Hudson  River  Portfolio,  Wall  began 
work  at  the  point  where  the  Hudson  and  Sac; 
daga  Rivers  join,  and  followed  the  Huds 
through  the  valley,  tracing  its  alternately  pla 
and  tempestuous  course.  There  are  no  less  tr.  | 
five  falls  or  rapids  brilliantly  portrayed, 
painted  the  Little  Falls  at  Luzerne,  the  rap  I 
above  Hadley's  Falls,  a  view  of  the  city  of  Tr 
from  Mount  Ida,  views  near  Hudson  and  Nc 
burg  and  the  picturesque  region  of  the  Higl 
lands,  near  Anthony's  Nose  and  High  Tor. 
passed  West  Point  and  the  Military  Academil 
stopped  at  a  country  road  near  Fishkill  near  1 
old  house  which  had  been  Washington's  heal) 
quarters,  went  along  the  magnificent  rampail 
of  the  Palisades,  and  came  at  last  to  New  Yor  l 
where  he  painted  a  view  of  the  city  from  Goj 
ernor's  Island,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  tn 
group. 

It  was  originally  announced  that  there  woul 
be  twenty-four  views,  but  only  twenty  aj 
peared,  and  among  the  originals  by  Wall  exist 
ing  at  the  New-York  Historical  Society  ai 
subjects  which  were  never  engraved. 

After  residing  for  some  years  in  New  York 


'Mrs.  James  Wedderburn,'  and  (right)  'James  Wedderburn'  :  Both  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  :  Newhouse  Galleries. 
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all  moved  in  1831  to  Newport,  where  he 
ecuted  a  painting  of  that  mysterious  land- 
irk,  the  "Old  Stone  Mill',  which  has  been  sus- 
cted  of  being  of  Norse  origin,  although  this 
5  never  been  proved.  Of  this  a  lithograph  was 
blished  by  H.  Barber  of  Newport  in  1S33.  A 
,v  years  later  he  was  in  New  Haven,  and  in 
36  he  gave  his  address  as  Brooklyn  when  he 
ntributed  to  the  Academy.  In  1  \;_  he  had  rc- 
rned  to  his  native  Dublin  but  continued  to 
hibit  here. 

Wall  was  highly  regarded  in  America,  and  re- 
ived as  much  as  three  and  four  hundred  dollars 
It  a  single  painting,  while  Jefferson  asked  him 
i  become  instructor  in  painting  at  the  Univer- 
■  y  of  Virginia.  Wall  declined  this  as  the  posi- 
|mi  was  not  made  a  professorship,  but  he  may 
fj.ve  regretted  this  later  when  he  fell  on  less 
tccessful  times. 

After  returning  to  Ireland  he  seems  to  have 
I  me  less  important  work.  W.G.Strickland's 
ictionary  of  Irish  Artists  mentions  that  he  sup- 
lied  backgrounds  for  the  silhouettes  of  the  fam- 
ijis  Master  Hubard,  a  child  prodigy  in  the  sil— 
l  ouette  medium,  who  later  came  to  America. 

I  r'all  exhibited,  in  1 840,  some  American  views 

I I  the  Royal  Hibernian  Society,  and  was  repre- 
I  nted  at  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists  in  1843.  I'1 
1  ^53  he  made  his  only  appearance  at  the  Royal 

cademy  in  London  with  Mountain  Stream  in 
I  onnemara.  A  return  to  the  United  States  in  1836 
d  not  result  in  a  duplication  of  his  early  success 
id  he  went  back  to  Dublin,  where  there  is  a 
cord  of  him  as  late  as  1862.  The  date  of  his 
rath  is  unknown.  He  had  a  son,  William  Archi- 
ild  Wall,  who  was  born  in  New  York  in  1828 
id  is  also  known  for  topographical  views. 

A  Capo  di  Monte  Eagle 

AN  exceptionally  large  figure  of  an  eagle  in 
1  hard-paste  porcelain,  white,  with  a  brilliant 
laze,  was  recently  shown  by  the  Museum  Silver 
tiop.  It  is  Capo  di  Monte,  of  the  period  of  Ferd- 
land  IV,  1771-1S05,  and  shows  the  crowned  .V 
or  Naples)  in  red.  The  figure  stands  16  inches 
igh.  and  is  thus  of  a  size  which  suggests  the 
rge  Meissen  figures  of  birds,  but  is  entirely 
lassical  in  feeling.  The  eagle  has  always  been  a 
ivourite  Italian  subject,  from  classical  times,  and 
>  this  work  is  to  be  dated  from  the  period  of  the 
Japles  factory  when  classical  subjects  were  in 
le  ascendant,  there  may  have  been  classical  in- 
jiration  for  this  spirited  portrayal  of  the  bird  of 
jve.  Figures  from  Roman  mythology  were 
lodelled  in  the  period  of  Ferdinand  IV,  as  Tag- 
olini,  who  came  from  the  Vienna  factory,  be- 
anie chief  modeller  at  Naples  in  1781  and 
penalized  in  classical  figures.  Giuseppe  Gior- 
lano  was  also  known  for  classical  subjects.  The 
econd  period  of  the  factory  began  in  1771, 
vhen  Ferdinand,  son  and  successor  to  Charles 
II,  re-established  a  royal  porcelain  factory,  at 
irst  at  Portici  and  then  at  Naples.  A  Neapolitan 
oval  factory  had  ceased  to  exist  when  Charles 
00k  with  him  the  leading  workmen  from  Capo 
li  Monte  to  Spain,  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
)t  that  country  in  1759.  With  them  he  began  the 
production  of  Buen  Retiro,  and  Naples  lan- 
guished until  the  revival  under  Ferdinand.  The 
mark  used  in  Ferdinand's  time,  a  crowned  .V, 


appeared  in  red^ir  blue,  and  is  seen  here  on  the 
interior  of  the  base,  in  red.  The  factory  con- 
tinued into  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  from 
1806  to  18 1 5  was  under  Murat  and  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, but  was  discontinued  in  1 82 1  when  Ginori 
took  over  the  moulds,  and  continued  to  employ 
some  of  the  same  marks.  The  quality  of  the  eagle 
suggests  a  piece  of  the  Ferdinand  IV  period,  al- 
though precise  identification  is  difficult. 

The  New- York  Historical  Society's 
Sesqui-centennial 

THE  year  1954  marks  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  New-York  His- 
torical Society,  an  event  which  is  being  cele- 
brated in  November,  although  exhibitions  had 
been  arranged  in  reference  to  it  last  spring  and 
summer. 

The  founding  of  the  Society  came  two  years 
after  the  establishing  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York,  an  institution  in 
which  Chancellor  Robert  R.Livingston  was  act- 
ive. Livingston  seems  to  have  been  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  art  organizations  as  the 
result  of  his  years  in  France.  Associated  with  him 
in  the  Academy  was  John  Pintard,  a  remarkable 
man  who  was  an  early  promulgator  of  free  edu- 
cation. In  1804  he  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  society  which  was  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  records  relating 
to  local  and  national  history.  Pintard  foresaw 
the  educational  value  of  an  historical  society  as  a 
repository  of  records,  and  could  he  have  known 
how  great  a  repository  the  New-York  Histor- 
ical Society  has  become  he  would  have  felt 
without  doubt  that  the  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion had  been  abundantly  fulfilled. 

The  progress  in  the  early  years,  however,  was 


slow  and  uncertain.  A  single  room  was  sufficient 
for  its  activities,  although  during  the  inauspici- 
ous rimes  of  the  War  of  1S12  Pintard  was  trying 
to  bring  about  its  expansion  and  development 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  At  first  it  existed 
as  a  kind  of  poor  relation  of  the  Academy,  which 
it  was  destined  to  outlive,  since  the  latter  went 
out  of  existence  soon  after  a  disastrous  fire  in 
1839.  The  Historical  Society  began  to  take  on 
importance  around  the  middle  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  when  a  collection  of  American 
paintings  by  nineteenth-century  artists,  owned 
by  a  group  of  New  York  art  patrons  who 
formed  the  New  York  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts, 
passed  into  its  care.  Other  gifts  of  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  collections,  and  European  paintings, 
gravitated  to  the  Society  because  it  was  the  only 
public  art  institution  in  New  York  at  the  time 
devoted  to  the  art  of  the  past.  These  collections 
had  the  advantage  of  giving  the  Society  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  of  possessions  even  though 
they  had  no  relation  to  local  or  national  history. 
But  at  a  time  when  the  'museum  idea'  was  new 
they  had  their  value  in  making  a  place  for  the 
Society  in  the  civic  life  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  historical  collections  were  grow- 
ing. The  nucleus  of  the  great  group  of  historical 
portraits  was  formed.  Pintard  gave  the  portrait 
of  John  Jay  by  Joseph  Wright  in  1 817;  a  portrait 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  by  Asher  B.  Durand 
came  with  the  collection  of  the  New  York 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  in  1858:  a  portrait  of  Jeffer- 
son painted  from  life  by  Rembrandt  Peale  in 
1805  came  with  the  collection  of  Thomas  J. 
Bryan  in  1 867,  a  collection  which  otherwise  was 
rich  in  Italian  and  Flemish  primitives. 

Gradually  the  manuscript  material  grew, 
making  the  collections  rich  to-day  in  items  re- 


Large  porcelain  eagle,  white  Capo  di  Monte,  period  Ferdinand  IV  :  Museum  Silver  Shop. 


Rosewater  Dish,  London,  1599.  Silver-gilt  with  Cholmondeley  arms  in  enamel.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  :  Tankard  by  Edward 
Winslow.  Wade  Collection,  Cleveland  Museum. 


lating  to  the  naval  and  military  history  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  period  of  western  emigra- 
tion, the  Rocky  Mountain  fur  trade,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  Pacific  coast.  New  York's 
social  and  civic  life  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  has  a  remarkable  record  in 
the  diary  of  Philip  Hone,  the  manuscript  of 
which,  much  of  it  unpublished,  belongs  to  the 
Society.  Its  print  department  is  well  known  for 
American  historical  prints  and  maps;  its  marine 
collections  arc  important  in  relation  to  American 
naval  history  and  the  development  of  the  port 
of  New  York.  A  collection  of  early  American 
furniture  and  decorative  arts  is  seen  in  the 
Prentis  Collection,  given  by  Katharine  Prentis 
Murphy  and  Edmund  A.  Prentis. 

An  exhibition  of  the  portraits  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Society  has  been  on  view  since  last 
spring,  and  a  special  showing  of  material  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Society  opened  in  June, 
both  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Tankard  by  Edward  Winslow 

ONE  of  the  most  versatile  of  early  American 
silversmiths  was  Edward  Winslow  of 
Boston,  1669-1753,  whose  portrait,  painted 
about  1730,  by  John  Smibert  in  the  Garvan  Col- 
lection at  Yale,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  gentle- 
man of  ruddy  complexion,  very  dignified  of 
appearance  in  his  full-bottomed  curled  brown 
wig.  As  a  descendant  of  John  Winslow,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  and  Mary  Chilton,  who  came  on  the 
Mayflower,  he  was  of  good  Colonial  stock,  and 
besides  being  one  of  the  most  successful  Boston 
silversmiths,  was  Judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  County,  and 
held  other  public  offices.  As  a  silversmith,  his 
career  bridged  the  Seventeenth  and  the  Eight- 


eenth Centuries,  for  he  was  active  in  the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  Seventeenth.  One  of  his  early  works 
is  the  very  rare  spool-shaped  salt  in  the  Museum 
at  Boston,  one  of  three  by  American  makers  of 
a  form  known  in  England  from  about  1638  to 
1685.  He  was  also  the  maker  of  several  elaborate 
'sugar  boxes',  as  they  were  called  in  contempor- 
ary inventories,  based  on  the  late-seventeenth- 
century  English  sweetmeat  box.  The  sugar  box 
in  the  Garvan  Collection,  which  he  made  for  his 
own  personal  use  and  was  acquired  from  a  des- 
cendant along  with  the  portrait,  is  embossed 
with  medallions  portraying  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon.  A  salver  of  trefoil  shape  standing  on  a 
trumpet  foot,  also  in  Boston,  is  another  excep- 
tional piece  by  Winslow,  unique  in  form  not 
only  in  his  own  work,  but  in  American  silver  in 
general. 

Since  Winslow  began  his  career  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
Ins  first  tankards  are  of  the  tapering  form  with 
flat  cover  and  serrated  edge  that  characterize 
English  Charles  II  tankards.  One  of  these,  with 
the  Pickering  arms  engraved  on  the  body,  and  a 
mask  and  dolphin  thumbpiece,  was  made  for  a 
Salem  ship-master,  Captain  William  Pickering, 
and  his  wife,  Hannah  Browne,  who  were 
married  in  1695.  Still  another  of  this  type,  made 
about  1700,  is  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art's 
extensive  collection  of  American  silver  formed 
by  Hollis  French.  Recently  the  Museum  has 
acquired  through  the  J.  H.  Wade  Fund  another 
tankard  showing  a  later  style  which  became  the 
popular  one  in  Boston  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  remained  the  accepted 
form  to  the  post-Revolutionary  period.  The 
body  is  taller  and  more  tapering  than  the  flat- 
topped  tankard,  and  has  a  moulded  midband, 
while  the  cover  is  domed.  Later,  a  moulded 


finial  of  corkscrew  form,  similar  to  that  seen  011 
the  pediments  of  New  England  secretaries  and 
highboys,  was  given  to  the  domed  top,  but  the 
earlier  examples  in  this  style,  which  E.Alfred 
Jones  says  came  in  about  171 5,  had  a  plain  top 
as  on  the  English  tankard  of  the  same  design 
Cleveland's  acquisition  is  of  the  early  type  and  is 
therefore  particularly  interesting,  for  it  is  prob- 
ably an  instance  of  how  the  active  Winslow  was 
leading  the  way  in  the  acceptance  of  a  new  form. 

His  mark,  E  W  in  Roman  letters  above  a  fleur- 
de-lys  in  a  shaped  shield,  which  he  retained 
throughout  most  of  his  career,  may  be  seen  in  a 
brilliant  impression  to  the  left  of  the  handle.  A 
rare  instance  of  another  mark,  EW  in  conjoined 
circles,  appears  on  a  caster  in  the  Garvan  Collec- 
tion, but  this  piece  also  shows  the  more  familiar 
form.  Ensko's  Silversmiths  and  their  Marks,  III, 
also  gives  a  form  without  the  fleur-de-lys,  but 
the  shield  is  shaped,  thus  distinguishing  it  from 
that  of  his  contemporary,  the  Boston  silver- 1 
smith  Edward  Webb,  whose  initials  EW  are  in  I 
a  rectangular  shield. 

Mediaeval  Tapestry  of  Charles  VIII 

A FIFTEENTH-CENTURYBrussels  tap- 
estry, 30  feet  in  length  and  enriched  with 
gold,  depicting  The  Glorification  o  f  Charles  I  'III 
has  lately  been  placed  on  view  at  The  Cloisters 
(Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art).  Unless  the 
visitor  has  read  the  recent  announcement  of 
the  Museum  concerning  this  tapestry  he  would 
never  guess  that  it  was  a  short  time  ago  in  three 
pieces,  in  as  many  different  collections  (see  pp. 
112  and  113). 

Sometime  before  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  the  tapestry  was  divided,  doubtless  be- 
cause of  its  exceptional  length,  and  the  fact  that 
the  fragments  once  formed  a  whole  was  entirely 
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f  jotten.  Until  their  acquisition  by  the  Mu- 
5  11  it  was  not  definitely  assured  that  they 
r  ?nged  together,  although  James  J.  Rorimer. 
H.  rator  of  Mediaeval  Art,  who  has  known  the 
,r  els  for  the  pas:  thirty  years,  has  long  sus- 
fcfred  it.  One  ot  them  had  been  presented  to  the 
^Mseum  by  George  Blumenthal  in  1941.  It  had 
in  the  Chateau  ot  Bazoches  du  Morvan 
e),  France,  and  formed  the  right  section 
design.  Recently  the  Museum  was  able  to 
by  exchange  from  the  Walters  Art 
lery  in  Baltimore  the  central  section,  which 
also  come  from  Bazoches.  The  left  section 
\k  a  recent  purchase  in  the  art  market -this 
krtion  having  once  been  in  the  collection  of 
Iron  Arthur  Schickler  at  Martinvast. 
[while  all  three  pieces  were  well  known  to 
tjdents,  it  was  not  recognized  until  recentlv 
Ut  they  belonged  together,  and  not  until  the 
llee  were  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  Mu- 
could  it  be  determined  absolutely,  but 
imination  then  revealed  that  they  matched 
ead  for  thread.  After  reuniting  and  washing, 
great  hanging,  which  is  the  longest  Gothic 
known,  may  be  seen  in  all  its  brilliance 
colour.  The  design  is  given  unity  by  a  series 
architectural  columns  in  red,  yellow,  white 
1  blue,  enclosing  the  many  personages  in  this 
nplicated  religious  allegory.  Charles  VIII 
70-98)  is  shown  rive  times,  three  times  as 
lasuerus  in  the  story  of  Esther.  It  is  thought 
it  this  tapestry  was  ordered  by  Maximilian  for 
larles  in  honour  of  his  marriage  to  the  Em- 
ror's  daughter.  Margaret  of  Austria,  in  1482. 
e  is  shown  in  the  central  panel,  a  girl  of  about 
with  her  father,  and  her  grandfather  Fred- 
ck  III.  The  princess  wears  the  double-headed 
gle  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  as  a  pendant  on 
r  necklace.  Another  section  of  the  design 
ows  Charles  seated  on  a  throne  while  his  sister, 
one  de  Beaujeau,  who  was  ten  years  older  and 
is  appointed  regent,  ascends  the  steps. 
The  signature.  Reoon,  in  letters  written  in  re- 
rse.  is  woven  on  the  costume  of  a  page  in  the 
ft  comer.  The  design  is  thought  to  have  been 
e  work  of  Jan  Van  Roome  of  Brussels,  who  in 
e  early  years  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  executed 
me  important  panels  for  Anne  of  Austria. 

An  Early  Monet 

T  N  T I L  recently  there  has  not  been  a  great 
<*J  deal  of  appreciation  of  the  early  work  of 
ich  artists  as  Monet  and  Pissarro.  although  the 
arly'  Corot  has  long  been  an  object  of  venera- 
on.  It  is  only  natural  that  with  the  passing  of 
ears  it  is  easier  to  evaluate  the  development  of 
1  artist  of  the  Impressionist  school,  and  it  is  thus 
f  great  interest  to  see  so  arresting  a  work  as 
lonets  View  of  the  Coast  at  Le  Havre  entering 
le  collections  of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
kns.  It  was  painted  when  the  artist  was  twenty- 
Ive  years  old,  and  nearly  twenty  years  before  his 
uccessful  exhibition  with  Durand-Ruel  which 
trough',  him  his  first  success.  The  Metropolitan 
Liuseum  has  long  owned  an  early  painting  ot 
he  same  date,  1865,  in  The  Green  Wave,  and  has 
lis  La  GrenouiUere  of  1 869. 

Monet  was  born  in  Le  Havre,  and  this  view 
»f  the  shore  must  have  been  a  familiar  subject  to 
lim.  It  shows  an  emphasis  on  drawing  which  is 


not  strange  in  a  young  artist  who  had  begun 
his  career  in  the  portrait  field,  although  in  the 
form  of  caricature. 

When  Monet  came  to  Paris  in  1S59  in  search 
of  guidance  he  inescapably  was  drawn  into  the 
orbit  of  some  of  the  Barbizon  painters,  particu- 
larly Troyon  and  Daubigny.  He  was  also  at- 
tracted to  Corot  and  Millet.  After  working  for 
a  time  with  Troyon,  and  after  the  interruption 
ot  two  years'  army  service,  he  returned  to  his 
native  Le  Havre,  where  he  painted  with  Eugme 
Boudin  and  with  the  Dutch  landscape  painter, 
Jongkind.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  in  Paris 
again,  in  the  studio  of  Gleyre,  where  he  met 
Sisley  and  Renoir.  In  1863  he  saw  Manet's 
Dsieiiner  stir  Vherbe,  and  was  strongly  attracted 
to  this  great  innovator  in  French  art.  With 
Frederic  Bazille.  a  gifted  artist,  whose  early 
death  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  terminated 
what  promised  to  be  a  notable  career,  he  painted 
at  Fontainebleau  and  on  the  coast  of  Normandy 
in  1864. 

The  Searching  Monet 

The  fine  Coast  at  Le  Havre  represents  the 
young  Monet  at  this  point  in  his  career,  recep- 
tive to  the  new.  stirring  currents  in  the  painters' 
world  ot  his  time,  and  escaping  the  photo- 
graphic quality  found  in  the  work  of  the  older 
artists  ot  his  day.  Monet  was  already  concerned 
with  light  and  movement,  and  was  searching  for 
something  fleering  yet  enduring,  the  endless 
metamorphosis  wrought  with  light  and  form. 
It  is  not  without  justification  that  the  coining  of 
the  word  "impression"  was  suggested  by  one  of 
his  early  paintings,  called  an  "impression",  which 
an  unappreciative  critic  fastened  enduringly  on 
the  whole  school.  No  earlier  painter  of  the 
Dutch-influenced  French  School  would  have 
painted  the  light  on  the  water  in  such  a  free  effect 
as  here,  or  given  in  such  a  brusque  and  simplified 
form  the  impression  of  the  shore,  the  profile  of 
the  town,  the  bold,  crude  masses  of  the  boats. 
The  spontaneity  of  the  new  approach  is  here, 
and  although  it  is  a  long  way  to  the  paintings  ot 
the  haystacks  and  water-lilies,  the  painting  takes 
its  place  in  a  logical  chain  of  development. 


Edwin  J.  Hipkiss  becomes  Curator 
Emeritus 

IN  becoming  Curator  Emeritus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Decorative  Arts  of  Europe  and 
America  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 
Edwin  J.  Hipkiss  still  retains  an  association  with 
work  in  the  museum  field  which  ii  is  hoped  will 
be  an  active  one.  During  thirty-five  years,  in 
which  he  has  built  up  the  department  from  its 
origin,  he  has  given  the  Boston  collections  an 
interpretative  value  through  their  installation, 
and  in  the  developmen  .  of  new  methods  of  pre- 
sentation has  been  a  pioneer.  Particularly  in  the 
assembling  of  the  Museum's  American  furniture 
and  silver,  he  has  led  the  way  in  encouraging 
the  development  of  significant  collections,  while 
his  catalogues  of  the  Spaulding  Collection  of 
Boston  silver  and  the  Karolik  Collection  of 
American  furniture,  silver  and  portraits  are  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  study  of  Americana. 

To-day  there  are  fifty-six  galleries  in  the  dec- 
orative arts  department  to  represent  the  taste  and 
talent  of  Mr.  Hipkiss.  He  has  always  maintained 
a  close  relationship  with  the  growth  of  the  Mu- 
seum, and  was  originally,  as  an  architect  by  pro- 
fession, associated  with  Guy  Lowell,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building  the  Museum  occupies  to-day. 

Among  se%  en  European-period  rooms  which 
were  acquired  under  his  direction,  is  an  interior 
from  Hamilton  Palace,  a  fine  example  of  late- 
seventeenth-century  panelling  with  a  splendid 
overmantel  carved  with  the  arms  of  the  family 
framed  in  a  border  showing  floral  motifs,  fruit 
and  game.  In  this  room  are  examples  of  seven- 
teenth-century walnut  and  marquetry,  a  por- 
trait by  Van  Dyck.  Chinese  porcelain,  a  Flemish 
seventeenth-century  tapestry,  and  other  objects 
which  represent  the  English  interior  of  the  late 
Stuart  period.  A  Tudor  room  from  Somerset, 
circa  1490,  shows  a  simpler  type  of  room,  such 
as  might  have  come  from  a  manor  house,  with 
panelled  interior  and  coffered  ceiling,  and  a 
chimney  breast  with  carved  rectangular  panels 
enclosing  port  rail  medallions  and  coat-of-arms. 

Among  the  collections  of  European  art  which 
make  Boston  notable  are  the  Paine  Collection  of 
E:iglish  porcelain,  the  Wilbour  and  Bemis  Col- 


'View  of  the  Coast  at  Le  Havre.'  By  C.  Monet.  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts. 
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'Falls  of  Niagara,'  watercolour  by  George  Heriot  (1766-1844). 
Sigmund  Samuel  Canadiana  Gallery,  Toronto. 


lections  of  English  silver,  and  the  Swan  Collec- 
tion of  French  decorative  arts  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  Thayer  and  Sleeper  Collections 
of  silver  by  Paul  Revere  form  the  greatest 
assemblage  anywhere  of  the  work  of  Boston's 
most  famous  silversmith. 

A  recent  addition  made  by  Mr.Hipkiss  of  a 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  chest-on-chest  was  par- 
ticularly interesting,  since  he  discovered  it  in 
Italy  to  which  it  had  been  taken  by  .1  nineteenth- 
century  family  who  were  living  in  Italy.  As  a 
superlatively  fine  example  of  Salem  work  in  the 
Hepplewhite  style  it  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
pieces  in  the  collection  of  American  furniture. 

Flemish  and  Dutch  Drawings 

FOLLOWING  the  great  loan  exhibition 
of  French  drawings  from  French  museums 
which  came  to  this  country  two  years  ago,  it  is 
of  great  value  to  have  so  significant  a  representa- 
tion of  Flemish  and  Dutch  drawings  as  are  now 
in  America  on  loan  from  the  Royal  Museums  of 
Belgium.  The  group  consists  of  a  selection  of 
sixty-seven  subjects  from  the  de  Grez  Collec- 
tion, which  was  left  by  Madame  dc  Grez  to  the 
Musees  Royaux  des  Beaux-Arts  de  Belgique  in 
Brussels  in  191 1.  The  de  Grez  Collection  con- 
sists of  over  four  thousand  examples  brought 
together  by  three  generations  of  a  single  family. 
Arnold  Ingen-Housz  of  Breda  began  to  form 
the  collection  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  left  it  to  his  nephew,  the  Chevalier  Joseph 
de  Grez.  Significant  additions  were  made  by  the 


latter's  nephew,  Jean  de  Grez,  who  brought  the 
collection  to  his  home  in  Brussels.  The  assemb- 
lage is  especially  rich  in  the  works  of  eighteenth- 
century  Dutch  masters,  but  it  was  felt  that  the 
earlier  works  would  form  an  especially  interest- 
ing exhibition  here,  where  opportunities  to  see 
great  drawings  by  such  masters  as  Brueghel, 
Ruisdacl,  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Goltzius,  Van 
Goyen  and  Hobbema  are  confined  to  a  very  few 
collections.  A  number  of  museums  will  present 
this  exhibition,  which  has  been  brought  over  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts  and,  after  an 
opening  at  the  National  Gallery  last  spring,  has 
gone  to  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco 
and  Cambridge. 

By  the  elder  Brueghel  is  a  preparatory 
drawing  in  brown  ink  for  his  allegory,  Prudence, 
a  work  by  one  of  the  keenest  observers  and 
greatest  artists  of  his  age.  While  as  a  great  in- 
dividualist he  stands  apart  from  the  rest,  the 
clear,  all-encompassing  view,  the  grasp  of  detail 
and  the  rendering  of  this  with  limpid  clarity  he 
shares  with  other  northern  masters,  whether 
they  are  portraying  a  river  scene,  like  Van 
Goyen,  an  impression  of  Renaissance  architec- 
ture, as  in  Paul  Bril's  Chateau  by  a  River,  or  111  a 
figure  study,  as  that  by  Jacob  de  Gheyn.  Especi- 
ally fine  are  the  landscapes  and  town  views  by 
Jan  van  Goyen,  in  black  crayon  heightened  with 
Chinese  ink,  a  combination  which  produced  an 
altogether  desirable  atmospheric  enect. 

By  Rembrandt  there  were  three  subjects,  in- 
cluding a  figure  of  a  standing  man  in  his  most 


calligraphic  style.  Jordaen's  Fecundity,  a  wa| 
drawing,  is  a  preparatory  study  for  the  paintii II 
now  in  the  Musee  d'Art  Ancien  in  Brussc II 
Eeckhout's  drawing  of  a  woman  (111  brown  in  I 
is  inscribed  de  Vrouw  van  Rembrandt,  and  is  thual 
portrait  of  Saskia. 

This  review  of  northern  masters  also  includ  1 
Hans  Bol,  Gillis  van  Coninxloo,  '  Velvet'  Bru  I'l 
ghel,  Abraham  Bloemaert,  Paul  Potter,  Jacqll 
Ochterveld,  Aelbert  Cuyp,  Adriaen  van  Ostadj 
Aart  Van  der  Neer,  and  concludes  with  tJlf 
landscapes  by  Hobbema,  a  review  which  sun 
up  the  grandeur  and  vitality  of  the  art  of  tn 
Low  Countries. 

The  Metropolitan's  Bulletin 

THE  reproduction  in  colour  on  page  112  c 
a  detail  of  the  great  tapestry.  The  Glorifica 
lion  of  Charles  VIII,  in  The  Cloisters  of  th 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  i  1 
similarly  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  the  curren 
issue  of  the  Museum's  Bulletin  (Volume  XII,  No 
10).  The  frontispiece  of  this  particular  issue  i 
also  given  up  to  a  reproduction  of  the  whok 
work:  11  ft.  high,  30  ft.  2\  in.  long.  In  this  a 
production  a  drawing  has  been  inserted  for  tin 
missing  lower  part  of  the  central  scene.  Its  lefi 
and  central  sections  were  purchased  for  The 
Cloisters  with  funds  provided  by  John  D, 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  1953,  the  right  section  being! 
the  gift  of  Mr.  George  Blumenthal  in  1941. 

This  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  like  other  late  spring 
numbers  in  recent  years,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
important  developments  in  The  Cloisters.  Three 
outstanding  acquisitions,  all  purchased  with 
tunds  provided  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  are 
discussed  in  it:  The  Glorification  of  Charles  VIII, 
by  James  J.  Rorimer,  together  with  Notes  011  the 
Religious  Iconography,  by  Margaret  B.  Freeman: 
An  Early  Altar-piece  from  the  Cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence, by  Millard  Mciss;  and  the  Burg  Weikrl 
Altar-piece,  by  Theodore  Allen  Heinrich. 

'The  Burg  Weiler  Altar-piece',  writes  Mr. 
Heinrich,  'is  an  imposing  work  by  an  anonym- 
ous artist  of  the  Middle  Rhenish  School,  active 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
and  has  had  a  singularly  uneventful  history.  It 
was  painted  about  1470  for  the  chapel  ot  the 
castle  called  Burg  Weiler,  which  commands  a 
tributary  of  the  Neckar  a  few  miles  above  Heil- 
bronn  in  what  is  now  Wiirthenberg.  It  re- 
mained there  in  the  possession  of  the  Barons  von 
and  zu  Weiler  until  less  than  twenty  years  ago, 
when  it  entered  the  collection  of  a  Ruhr  indus- 
trialist. It  has  therefore  had  only  two  homes 
during  nearly  five  hundred  years,  and  has  come 
down  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  an  un- 
usually intact  and  fresh  condition,  its  brilliant 
colours  unfaded.' 

From  present  indications  it  seems  likely  tli.u 
more  people  will  visit  The  Cloisters  in  1954  j 
than  in  any  other  year  since  the  present  building  j 
(in  Fort  Tryon  Park)  was  opened  in  1938. 
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Still  Life  By  Mariano  Xani 

Size  :  29|  X  19\  inches 
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K  *%iEL  it  I, 

A  fine  XVIIIth-cemury  Rock  Crystal  Chandelier 

CFmdes  %  Wimton  &  Co.,  inc. 

Importers  and  Makers  of 

Distinctive  lighting  Effects 

515  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  22 

"The  Introduction''  by  Leon  Y.  Escosura  (Spanish,  1834-1901) 
Signed  and  Dated  1867.    Size  21\"  X  29\". 


from  the  Extensive  Collection  of 

HAfTimER  GALLERIES 

Fine  Paintings 
51  EAST  57th  STREET  -:-  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Plaza  8-0410 


WANTED! 

AND  FOR  SALE 

OLD  FIREARMS 


Robert  Abels 


wishes  to  purchase  American  firearms, 
old  Colt  revolvers,  fancy  engraved 
specimens,  miniature  models  of 
pistols,  also  fine  European  specimens. 

ROBERT  ABELS,  860  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  21  REgent  4-5116 
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GALLERIES 

Rare  Rugs 

Textiles 
Eastern  Art 

29  East  63rd  Street 
New  York  21,  N.Y. 
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•One  of  the  finest  and  largest  stocks  in  the  Lnited  States1 

ANTIQUE  SILVER.  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
AND  PORCELAIN 


Old  Silver  Cup 
Queen  Anne.  1706.  Dublin. 

FOR  THE  FINEST  IN  ANTIQUES 

The  Museum  Silver  Shop  Inc 
104  East  57th  Street.  New  York  City 

Plaza  3.6470 
Ralph  Hyman.  President 
Member  Art  &  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America  Inc. 


KNOEDLER 

Established  1846 

OLD  MASTERS  AND  MODERN  PAINTINGS 
PRINTS 
FRAMING  AND  RESTORING 


Portrait  of  a  Slan 
Comeille  de  Lyon 
5i  x  74  inches 


NEW  YORK 

14  EAST  57th  STREET 


LONDON 

14  Old  Bond  Street 


PARIS 

11  Rue  Des  Capucines 


BRUMMER  GALLERY 

Works  of  Art 


COLLECTION 


OF 


ERNEST  BRUMMER 


383  Park  Avenue 
New  York 
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IMPORTANT  SALE 

On  26th  and  27th  November  1954,  we 
shall  sell  at  a  public  auction 

THE  COLLECTION  OF 
MR.  A.  RUTSCHI 

(taken  from  the  Kunsthaus  in  Zurich) 

OBJECTS  IN  SILVER,  SILVER- 
GILT  AND  GOLD  OF  THE  15th, 
16th,  17th,  AND  1 8th  CENTURIES 

RARE  ENAMELS  FROM  VENICE 
AND  LIMOGES 

RENAISSANCE  JEWELS,  ETC. 

The  collection  contains  about  800  world-famous  works 
and  is  in  its  kind  one  of  the  greatest  private  collections 
of  all  times.    The  value  is  estimated  at  several  millions 
of  Swiss  francs. 

All  the  objects  will  be  sold  without  reserves  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Ask  for  the  richly  illustrated 

CATALOGUE  BY  OTTO  VON  FALKE 

in  a  new  edition  specially  prepared  for  the  auction  and 
containing  all  sale  conditions. 

EXHIBITION 

4th  OCTOBER  -  20th  NOVEMBER 

x954 

GALLERY  JURG  STUKER 

BERNE  (SWITZERLAND) 

KRAMGASSE  25 


PIERO 

TOZ2I 


EGYPTIAN  -  GREEK  -  ROMAN 
MEDIEVAL 

and 

RENAISSANCE  ART 
PAINTINGS 


32  EAST  57TH  NEW  YORK  22 

PLAZA  3-9189 
CABLE  ADDRESS:  PIERTOZZI  NEW  YORK 


'Iron  rust' 
vase 

Height  8^  in. 
Reddish- 
brown 
with  silvery 
flecks 

Ch'ien  Lung 
1736-1795 


Estate  of  Guy  Mayer 

Collection  dispersal  by  order  of  William  G.  Mayer,  Executor 

Fine  Period  Chinese  Porcelains  and  Jades 
Etchings    •    Lithograph    •    Watercolors    •  Oils 
by  well-known  artists 

Ml  items  sold  at  substantial  reductions 

By  appointment  only  Send  for  complimentary  list  of  pictures 

5  East  51  Street  (Apt.  6A)  N.Y.C.  Tel.:  PLaza  3-3694 
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Detail  of  rose  and  ribbon 
car\ing  on  glazed  door  stiles. 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


.lOIIX  SPARKS 

LTD. 

C\)int<st  Work*  of  &rt 


A  fine  Old  Chinese  porcelain  saucer  dish  decorated  in  Famille  Rose  enamel*. 
CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD    :    A.D.  1736-1795.  Diameter  loh  inches. 
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Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 
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Messrs.  Myers  have  to  offer  the  following  Superb 
Collection  of  the  Original  Royal  Warrants 
signed  by  Charles  II,  committing  to  the  Tower 
of  London:  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Earls  of 
Pembroke,  Salisbury  and  Shaftesbury,  Lord 
Wharton,  Col.  Danvers,  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
others,  addressed  to  James,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
Constable  of  the  Tower:  Comprising  ic  Warrants 
signed  by  Charles  II  and  ic  letters  and  documents 
signed  by  his  Privy  Council,  and  others,  167 c— 
1678,  and  one  document  signed  by  Charles  I. 
Looseh  mounted  in  an  Album,  large  4U),  with 
five  engraved  portraits  of  Charles  II,  including 
those  engraved  by  W.  Shermin,  Faithorne  and 
Boel,  choicely  bound  in  full  blue  morocco  gilt, 
g.e.,  by  Riviere,  lettered  in  gold  on  spine  and 
front  cover,  inside  gilt  dentelles. 

The  collection,  which  is  of  great  historical 
importance,  clearly  shows  the  continued  struggles 
for  parliamentary  government  and  religious  toler- 
ation which  were  so  marked  a  feature  of 
Charles  II's  troubled  reign. 


Facsimile  of  Warrant  permitting  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
one  month's  release  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 


MYERS  &  CO.  (Booksellers)  LTD. 

80  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2931  Cables:  Myersliber  London 

Telegrams:  Myersliber  Wesdo  London 


We  are  always  willing  to  purchase  Libraries  and  smaller  collections.  We  specialize  in  Autograph  Letters  and  Historical 

Documents. 

Catalogues  issued  at  regular  intervals. 
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HARVEY  &  GORE 


LTD. 


1,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Regent  0859,  0861 


A  17th-CENTURY  ROSE  DIAMOND  CROSS 
The  back  finely  enamelled  with  flowers  and  foliage. 

Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc 


BY   APPOINTMENT   ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO   H.M.    THE   KING   OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street, 
London,  W.i 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018       Telegrams:  '  Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London' 


An  old  Chinese  carved  wood  seated  figure  of  Kuan  Yin  the  Merciful,  sug- 
gesting the  mudra  of  '  Teaching  and  Charity ' :  remains  of  lacquer,  and  traces  of 
red  pigment.    Height  19£  ins.    16th  or  17th  century. 


JOHN  HALL  #  CO. JEWELLERS  (M/C>  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER  A  CENTURY 


w  Jfine  #lb  (English 
Antique  ^itoer 


A  PAIR  OF  FINE  EIGHT- 
INCH  SALVERS. 

Date,  London,  1786. 
Weight  26-75  ounces  pair. 
Maker  John  Schofield. 

Engraved  with  contemporary 
Cypher  and  Crest. 

Price  upon  application. 


Telegrams  : 
'PEARL  Manchester' 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


Telephone  : 
Blackfriars  1038 
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Jflarp  Prill* 

CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS.      Phone  200 


French  coffer 
Oak 

1 6th  century 
Original  ironwork 

Width  28  inches 
Height  18  inches 
Depth  16  inches 


R.  F.  LOCK 


Member  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Ltd. 


152    BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone :  Kensington  3221 

SPECIALIST 
I IV 

BOOKCASES 


Antique  Mahogany  Sheraton  Breakfront  China 
Cabinet  with  long  glazed  doors. 

6'  3"  wide    7'  5"  high     14"  deep  at  ends, 
16"  deep  centre. 
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A  view  near  Harwich 
by 

CHARLES  BROOKING 
(1723-1759) 

Canvas  46  x  66  inches 


M.  BERNARD 

21    RYDER    STREET,    ST.  JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 

IX 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 


2  I  , 


MAPLE 


A    corner    of  one    of  our 
Antique    Showrooms  at 
Grafton  Street. 


MAPLE   &  CO.  LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 
LONDON  W.i 

May  fair  Showrooms : 
5  Grafton  Street,  Bond  St.,  W.I 

PARIS     &     BUENOS  AIRES 


'  M50 
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atchez.  1824 


Eugene  Delacroix 


35f  x  45|  in. 


SELECTED 

XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 

FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


THE   LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

30  BRUTON  STREET    •    LONDON  W.l 


Cables:  Drawings.  London 


Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 


OHANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l  gro.  isez 


Jan  van  Goyen  (1596-1656) 
Hofstede  de  Groot  Nr.  423 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


iW5 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 
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PARTNERS : 


Autumn  Landscape 
by 

R.  P.  BONINGTON 
Canvas  size  13  X  16  inches 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 

XIII 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 

CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 


49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW, 
CHESTER 


Telephone : 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


Cable  Address: 
'  Needinc,'  Chester 


Early- 19th-century  Mahogany  Kidney-shaped 
Table,    top    veneered    fine    figured  Yew. 

Lord  Clivedon  Collection. 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1910.  MAYfair  4670. 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


An  important  Chinese  carving,  in  pale  Celadon-green  Jade,  of 
an  Emperor.   Ch'ien  Lung  period,  A.D.  1736-95.  The  throne 
of  Chinese  carved  hardwood.  Over-all  height  10  inches. 
We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  guaranteed  Chinese 
Antiquities,  and  welcome  enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade. 


Telephone : 
HOLBORN  6623/4 
4200 


Packing  Warehouse  : 
77  AGINCOURT  RD. 
LONDON,  N.W.3. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

SPECIALISTS 

IN  THE 

PACKING,  SHIPPING  &  TRANSPORT 

OF 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE  & 
WORKS  OF  ART 


55  GREAT  ORMOND  ST 
LONDON,  WCI 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 
HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO  INC 


8/10  Bridge  Street, 
NEW  YORK 
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TWO  FIXE  EXAMPLES  OF  NORWICH  SILVER. 
THE  BEAKER  MAKER  S  MARK  E.H.  CROWNED,  NORWICH,  1697. 
THE  SPOON  BY  ARTHUR  HEASLEWOOD,   NORWICH,  CIRCA  1650. 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET.  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I   WHITEHALL  4732 

XV 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London  Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 


A.  A.  LESREL,  1876 

Size  34  x  45  i  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

E-tablished  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 

43a  Duke  Street  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068  9  Telegraphic  Address:  SEWPIC.  PICCY.  LONDON 

XVII 


VOL  DE  NUIT 


El  H  J 


Ensemble  d'Epoquc  Regence  Italiennc 


MAVON 


238     FAUBOURG  SAINT-HONORE 


PARIS 


b 


XIX 


BIGGS 


of    MAIDENHEAD  established  i866 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


Rare  set  of  Charles  II  silver  and  silver-gilt  Chess  Men.  The  Kings  and  Queens 
are  modelled  to   represent   Charles  I   and   Henrietta   Maria,    circa  1760. 

28,   30,   32,   HIGH   STREET,   MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963,  964 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


tf^t^t^ti^  t^ld^X^X^tiS^X^  t^H-S^C^t^C^l  C^JC^J^lt^lC^?^  t^lt^CS^X^t^J  ldS?>^>tstf?>CiS'Jttf»>  t^l^t^TV^t^  «^}^?5U?^«^)«^ 


Fine  Sheraton  Mahogany  Library  r 
Table  with  cross-banded  polished  § 
top  diameter  3  ft.  6  in.  r 


§ 

THE  GENERAL  TRADING  § 
COMPANY  (MAYFAIR)  LTD.  § 

Grantham  Place  ■  Park  Lane  § 
(Piccadilly  End)    '    London  W.l  § 

GROsvenor  3273  and  HYDe  Park  4345/6  | 

§ 
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8  Y  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS    IN    ANTIQUE    FURNITURE    AND    WORKS    OF  ART 
TO    THE    LATE    QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


A  pair  of  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Elbow  Chairs  in  Louis  XV  manner. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  collection  of  English  and 
Continental  Works  of  Art,  recognized  as  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world,  including  a  large  selection  of  curtains  and  fabrics 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams  :  Artisonne  Phone  London 


XXI 


W.  WILLIAMSON  &  SONS 


F.  H.  BOYS 


jfurntture 


Fine-quality 
XVIII-century  Mahogany  serpentine- 
front  Sideboard  with  the  original 
handles . 

Width   ^  ft.  o  in. 


CASTLE  HOUSE  49  quarry  street  GUILDFORD 


TELEPHONE  No.  5019 


TROLLOPES 

ESTABLISHED  1778 

WEST    HALKIN    ST.  S.W.i 

SLOANE   45 1 1 
CABLES:    TUTORIZED  KNIGHTS.  LONDON 


ANTIQUES  BUILDING 
UPHOLSTERY  ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
CURTAINS      INTERIOR  DECORATION, 
ETC 

Fine  quality  Chippendale  mahogany 
serpentine  commode,  with  plate  glass 

top.    Reeded  canted  corners. 
Si%e  : — 3'  7"  wide.         2'  0"  deep. 


TROLLOPE  &  SONS  (LONDON)  LTD. 
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One  of  a  pair  of  18"  Salvers  by  Paul  de  Lamerie. 

the  two  weighing  206  ozs,  date  1741/1742, 

in  fine  state  with  good  marks.  Contemporary  arms. 

Earl  of  Mountrath  and  Diana,  daughter  of 

the  2nd  Earl  of  Bradford. 


ASPREY     &  COMPANY 


165-169     NEW     BOND  STREET 


LONDON 


W  .  1 

XXIII 


R .   G.   HENNELL   &  SONS  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Makers  of  Fine  Silverware  since  1736 


AMERICAN  SILVER 

Tankard  by  Edward  Winslow,  Boston,  circa  1710. 
Weight  26'75  oz.    Height  (excluding  thumbpiece) 
6^  ins.    Diameter  at  base,  5£  ins.   Maker's  mark 
on  drum  and  on  lid. 


4  SOUTHAMPTON  PLACE 
LONDON,  W.C.I 


Telephone :  HOLborn  4218/4132 


CHELSEA 

A  rare  green 

Parrot. 

Raised 

Anchor 

Mark. 

Circa  1750. 


[tnifreb  Williams;  (antique) 

Specialists  in  Eighteenth-century  Ceramics 

38  SOUTH   STREET,  EASTBOURNE, 

SUSSEX 

Telegrams:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


S.  RACHAT 

52  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  Paris  8e 
Tel.  AN  J  06.65 


FURNITURE 

OBJETS  D'ART 
CURIOSITIES 
PORCELAIN 
BIBELOTS 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Three  agate  kovshi  with  gold  mounts  by  Faberge.  Left,  set  with  rubies;  centre,  with  cabochon 
sapphires,  and  right,  enamelled  opaque  white  and  set  with  a  sapphire  and  a  moonstone. 


A  magnificent  desk  set  in  fine  Siberian  nephrite  by  Faberge  decorated  with  red  and  green  gold  mounts,  the  table  clock 
and  paper  knife  with  opalescent  enamel.  Each  piece  signed  and  bearing  the  initials  of  Faberge's  chief  workmaster. 


XXV 


Blanc  de  Chine 

Artist  :  Hans  H.  Hansen 


THE  ROYAL  COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN  CO.  LTD. 

5  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I 


LEONARD  WYBURD 


LTD 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

OF  THE 

17th  and  18th 
CENTURIES 

ENGLISH 
DE  LF  TW  ARE 

REPAIRS 
AND 
RESTORATIONS 


181  SLOANE  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


A  rare  walnut  reading  and  writing  chair 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  SILVERSMITHS      fr  C&^WSjTi.      TO  THE  LATE  KING  GEORGE 


Tea  <Sl  Coffee  Service  and  Tray,  George  IV.  1S22-2S.  Maker,  Robert  Garrard. 

LONG  experience  and  unequalled  facilities  for  judicious  buying  enable  GARRARDS 
to  maintain  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  antique  silver,  jewellery  and 
clocks  in  London.  Here  at  '112'  there  is  much  to  attract  the  connoisseur.  Visitors 


are  alwavs  welcome. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112    REGENT    STREET    •    LONDON     •     W.l     •     TELEPHONE:    REGENT  3021 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

XXVII 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 

JADE  &  IVORY  CARVINGS 


A  pair  of  rare  carvings  of  Ch'ing-wa  Shen  in  pale  olive-green  soapstone.    Height  6  in.    Period  Ch'ien  Lung. 
Opposite  Wilton  Place  28  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,   LONDON,  S.W.I  SLOane4192 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET,  U.I 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

•fc  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  etc.,  viz.  Figures, 
Busts  and  Masks. 

Telegraphic  Address:  Telephone: 
"DAVIBLACK,  LONDON"  HYDE  PARK  3851 

and 

BERNARD  BLACK 
64  WEST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 
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fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE    PLEASED    TO    ADVISE   WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 

For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 

MRMER,  ROOKE  L\CD°: 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 
2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)      'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &  CO.  INC..  S60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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HOLMES 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS-  ASSOCIATION  LTD 


Guide  to 
Mirks  o<  On^ui  on 
Bnnsh  and 
Irnh  Stiver  Plate 


Old  SoeSeld  PUce 
Mikeis  Marti 


ANTIQUE  SIL\"ER-GILT  CUP  &  COVER. 
Height:  19^  in.  London  Hall-mark,  1792.  .Vfa&er.-  Peter  Podie. 

COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
PURCHASED 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


A  BOOK  ON  HALL-MARKS 
7s.  3d.  post  free 


HOLMES  LTD..  29  OLD  BOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.l 

Our  Only  Address)  Telephone  :  HYDE  PARK  1396 

XXIX 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  SINCE  1806 


1719 


1752 
1768 


Promenade 


CHELTENHAM 


1730 

Telephone  2821 


Fine  Polychrome  Blue  Dash  Charger,  diameter  13  inches. 
Illustrated  (page  176)  E.  A.  Downman,  'Blue  Dash  Chargers' 

ANTIQUES  AND  FINE  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN 

W.  F.  GREENWOOD  &  SONS  Ltd. 

24  STONEGATE,  YORK 

Tel.  3864 

Also  3  Crown  Place,  HARROGATE    Tel.  4467 

ESTD.  1829  MEMBERS  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


HENRY  SPENCER 


*  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


By  order  of  Miss  Robinson  and  Lady  Simner 

Thursday  and  Friday,  Nth  and  12th  November. 
THE  MAJOR  PORTION  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF 
Park  House,  The  Park,  Newark,  Notts 

Illustrated  Catalogues  2/-  each. 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone  :  531-2 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206 

91  Rridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 

VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
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By  appointment.     Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 

M  A  L  L  E  T  T 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CLOCKS  AND  SILVER 


A  Superb  English  Lacquer  Commode,  circa  1770,  of  serpentine  outline,  decorated  with  landscapes  in 
the  Chinese  manner;  the  ormolu  mounts  finelv  chased  with  honeysuckle,  leaves  and  spravs  of 
flowers,  the  colouring  chiefly  in  gilt  and  tones  of  green  on  a  black  ground.     This  commode 
expresses  a  sumptuous  elegance  hardly  to  be  surpassed. 

Width  4  ft.  8  in.  Height  2  ft.  6J  in.  Depth  2  ft.  2  in. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9 


KING'S  VAT 

Scotch  Whisky 

<D~he  blend  for  any  connoisseur 


Jacobite  Portrait  Glass  ana  17^6 — 

Engraved  with  rose  (symbolising  James  III)  and  two 
buds  (symbolising  Prince  Charles  Edward  and 
Prince  (later  Cardinal)  Henry,  Duke  of  York  (entered 
Church  of  Rome  in  1747)  and  portrait  of  "  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie"  in  Highland  dress  and  the  motto 
Audentior  Ibo"  —  'next  time  I  will  go  more  boldly' 
■ — referring  to  the  second  attempt  to  restore 
the  Stuarts,  planned  for  1750. 


current  List  is  available  on  request 


DAVID  SAND E MAN  &  SON  LTD 

64  PALL  MALL  SWl    Telephone  Whitehall  6937-g 
55-59  MILLER  STREET  GLASGOW 

Sole  distributors  forV.S.A.  The  Crosse  &  Blackwell  Co.,  Baltimore,  U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED  1 82  I 
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LOVE  &  SONS 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


Rare  Scottish,  English,  Continental  and  Chinese  Porcelain,  China 
and  Pottery.     Fine  old  Crystal  and  Class,  Bronzes,  Ivories,  etc. 

Pictures  by  old  and  modern  Masters,  Sporting  Prints, 
Old  Maps  and  Miniatures. 

AUCTIONEERS  &  VALUATORS 

ST.  JOHN'S  PLACE,  PERTH,  SCOTLAND 

GRAMS:  LOVES,  PERTH  PHONE:    2226,  3  lines 


SALE  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION  IN  PARIS 

Galerie  Charpentier  30th  November,  1954 

( Viewing  on  29th  November) 

COLLECTIONS  OF  MADAME  K.L. 

and  of  various  amateurs 

IMPORTANT  OLD  MASTERS 

L.  Backuysen.  M.  Boelema  de  Stomme,  P.  Brueghel  II,  L. 
Cranach,  A.  Cuyp,  J.  G.  Cuyp,  G.  Dou,  F.  Guardi,  G.  W.  Heda, 
C.  Van  Hemessen,  A.  D.  Hondius,  N.  de  Largilliere,  A.  van 
Leyden,  L.  van  Leyden,  P.  Longhi,  N.  Maes,  Maitre  de  Flemalle, 
C.  Netscher,  Rembrandt,  H.  van  Rijn,  R.  Savery,  H.  M.  Sorgh, 
J.  Steen,  L.  van  Uden,  P.  Veronese,  J.  Vonck,  S.  Vrancx, 
C.  L.  van  Willigen,  etc. 

FINE  MODERN  PAINTINGS 
AND  DRAWINGS 

by  R.  Dufy,  Th.  Gericault,  Kisling,  Renoir,  Seurat,  etc. 

BRONZES  by  RODIN 
ENGLISH  PRINTS  AND  GOUACHES  OF  THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY 
RARE  ORIENTAL  CERAMICS 
VERY  FINE  PERIOD  FURNITURE 
AUBUSSON  TAPESTRIES 

Me.  Alain  LEMEE 

Auctioneer-  Valuer 
1,  Rue  Laffitte,  PARIS  IXe.    Telephone:  PROvence  38.89 

assisted  by: 

MM.  G.  Delestre.    P.  de  Bayser,    J.  Dubourg,  M.Rousseau 
A.  &  G.  Portier,  J.  L.  Richard,  Experts 
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AGNEW 


PIETRO  FABRIS 

(active  c.  1770) 
A  pair  of  views  of  Posilipo. 
Both  pictures  are  signed  and  the  upper  one  dated  1763. 
From  the  collection  of  the  Honourable  T.  Morgan  Grenville. 
Canvas  28J  X  49^  inches  each. 

43  OLD  BOND   STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  HYDE  PARK  9188  9  Telegrams  :  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON' 
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Cljt  <S>tt> 


fletoter  ^>ljop 


(CHARLES  CASIMIR) 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON 
S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  7370 

THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF 
ANTIQUE  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


A  most  unusual  Pewter  Candlestick. 
Circa  1660.    Height  7  in.    Base  6  in. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  FINE  SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


W 

LAING 

TORONTO 


Mary  Cassatt 

Monet 
Fantin  Latour 
Dufy 
Seago 
Derain 
Vuillard 
Krieghqff 
Lawrence 
Daubigny 
Opie 
Cropsey 
Hoppner 
Tissot 

— and  other  important  paintings. 

Galleries:  194  Bloor  Street  West 

— opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 


FRENCH  MASTERS 

of  the 

19th  &  20th  CENTURIES 

Until  20th  November 

LEGER 

RETROSPECTIVE  EXHIBITION 

2£th  Nov.        31st  Dec. 

Marlborough 

FINE  ART  LTD 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Cables:  Bondarto,  London  Hyde  Park  619^/6 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  B.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO      THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


ffiare  &uj&Jl  cmcL  GnvUftenta£  ofUwr.  cffllniatureA* 


i 


ilB! 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


An  important  Irish  Monteith  Bowl,  by  Joseph  Walker.    Dublm,  1700.    13  .nches  m  d.ameter. 


fat 


Telephone:  MAYfair  6261  &  6262 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BRACHER   &  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


Set  of  four  QUEEN  ANNE  Candlesticks,  1706,  by  Benjamin  Pyne.    Height:  7£  inches.    Weight:  58  ozs.  15  dwts. 

Tel,  3724       QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS       Est.  1790 


The  perfect 
Christmas  Gift .  .  . 

for  someone,  at  home  or  overseas,  who  shares 
your  interest  in  art  and  antiques  is  a  regular 
subscription  to 

THE 

CONNOISSEUR 

The  subscription  for  the  year  (9  issues)  is 
£4.16.9.  The  Belgrave  Library,  to  whom  your 
remittance  should  be  sent,  will  arrange  for  a 
copy  of  each  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  to  be 
sent  off  immediately  upon  publication.  Sub- 
scription orders  for  your  friends — and  for  your- 
self if  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber,  or  if  your 
subscription  has  nearly  expired — will  be  dealt 
with  promptly  by 

THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY 
Dept.  S2. 17/6 Lower  Belgrave  St.,  London,  S.W.  1 


LIGHT  .  .  . 
RIGHT  WHERE 
YOU  WANT  IT 


TERRY 


Anglcpoise 


LAM  P 


Collector  and  connoisseur  cannot 
take  chances  and  that  makes 
ANGLEPOISE  as  essential  as  the 
high-powered  magnifying  glass.  Its 

searching  beam  shows  every  detail    v  * 

in  high  relief.  For  leisure's  use  its  adjustability 

makes  it  a  '  must '  for  reading  and  writing  in   "/£  moves  in 

perfect  comfort.  ,      .  ,      .    .  ., 

In  Black  or  Cream  or  Cream-and-Gold  from     the  ri8M  circles 
94 /8d.  all  electricians  and  stores  or  send  for 
Booklet  23. 

Sole  Makers:    HERBERT   TERRY    &   SONS   LTD.,  REDDITCH,  WORCS. 

TA3»C 
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Superblv  carved  and  gilt  William  Kent  Console  Table  with  vert  antique  marble  top. 
Size:  3  fan  in.  long      1  ft.  l€  in.  deep      2  ft.  7|  in.  high. 

__  -      w-,  m  -  (From  South  Audley  Street) 

G.  JETLEY 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers"  Association  Ltd. 

24  BRITON  STREET.  BERKELEY  SQUARE.  LONDON.  W.l 

Telephone  UAYJm  3884  and  3885 

PICTURES     ■     OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE     •     WORKS  OF  ART 
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GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.l 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/ H  O 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  VVESDO 
LONDON 


A  fine  18th-century  carved  pine  chimneypiece  from 
Great  Brickhill  Manor,  Bletchley. 
Size  6  ft.  8  in.  X  4  ft.  8  in. 
A  pair  of  Louis  16th  3-light  ormolu  and  bronze 

candelabra.    Height  1  ft.  11  in. 
An  Adam  oval  carved  and  gilt  mirror  frame,  plate 
old  but  not  original.        Size  4  ft.  2  in.  x  1  ft.  10  in. 
A  pair  of  charming  Derby  deer  couchant,  circa  1770. 


A  N  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
C  U  R  T  A  I  N  S 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


Wyt  #lb  Jfflttaltraft  g>ljop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  KENsington  5001  (Two  doors  from  Brompton  Square) 


Very  rare  Paktong  (Tutenag)  Firegrate  with  Fender  en  suite. 
Circa  1780.  From  Conway,  North  Wales. 

Now  that  Winter  is  approaching,  the  question  of  fires  and 
lighting  becomes  of  paramount  importance.    If  you  love 
Antiques  it  is  essential  that  the  fireplace  and  lighting  fittings 
are  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  room. 
In  our  spacious  showroom  we  have  the  finest  collection  of 
Firegrates,  Fenders,  Implements,  Andirons,  and  fine  brass 
Chandeliers  of  all  periods  and  we  cordially  invite  you  to  inspect 
our  vast  stock. 

TRADE  ENQUIRIES  INVITED 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Collector  for  50  years  is  selling  up  500  pieces  Charles  I  to  Victoria,  Paul 
Storr,  Hennell,  the  Batemans  (several  by  Hester,  from  £5).  Packing  and 
carnage  paid  including  to  U.S.A.,  Canada,  etc.  All  requirements  attended  to. 
No  silver  duty  on  antiques.  Descriptive  list  with  sketches  sent.  Box  No.  6973. 


Figure  Studies.  A  most  useful  collection  of  high-grade  photographic  prints 
of  models  of  all  ages  is  offered  to  Artists,  Sculptors,  Designers,  Illustrators, 
Modellers,  and  Art  Students  as  an  aid  to  figure  construction,  composition 
and  design.  Particulars  to  applicants  stating  profession  or  age  and  mentioning 
The  Connoisseur,  BCM-Palette,  Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.i. 


Expert  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  art  objects.  Private  collectors  visited  by 
arrangement.  Claire  Alexander,  25A  Buckland  Crescent,  London,  N.W.3. 
Primrose  3251. 


Wanted,  Russian  Enamel  Pieces. 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 


Take  up  Watercolour.  Six  famous  artists  teach  you  by  post.  Pupils  of  all 
ages  find  the  course  a  sheer  joy,  easy,  inexpensive.  Courses  in  every  branch 
of  Art.  Illustrated  Prospectus  free.  Press  Art  School  Ltd.  (Dept.  Con.  3), 
Tudor  Hall,  London,  S.E.23. 

Wanted- -XVI H-century  Paintings:  (1)  Portrait  of  (Sir)  William  Chambers, 
architect,  London  (1726-96).  (2)  Scene  to  include  Royal  State  Coach, 
designed  by  Chambers.  (3)  Portraits  of  von  Katte  family  (Berlin)  and  Katte 
family  (London).  Original  frames  desired.  Send  descriptions  to:  Edwin  B. 
Katte,  150  East  73rd  Street,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Ship  Models  built  to  scale,  P.O.W.  Models  restored.  D.  McNarry,  2b 
Cliff  Crescent,  Barton-on-Sea,  Hants. 

Elephant's  Tusks,  pair,  five  feet,  superbly  mounted  with  heavily  plated 
buckets  for  flower  pots.  Full  particulars,  photograph,  from  Vere  Gregory, 
52  Christchurch  Road,  Bournemouth. 

A  Well-known  and  Old-established  West  End  Firm  specializing  in 
18th-century  furniture  will  shortly  have  an  opening  for  a  male  student-assis- 
tant. Nominal  salary.  Box  No.  6974. 


Experienced  Assistant  with  knowledge  of  typing  required  for  small  antique 
shop.    Green,  27  Pembridge  Road,  London,  W.n. 

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per 
word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  104  EAST  sitli 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted,  and 
replies  In  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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Umber  of 
be  British 
je  Dealers' 
tiation  Ltd.) 


70     SOUTH     AUDLEY     STREET,     LONDON,  W 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).     Telephone:  Oxford  4197 

FINE  TAPESTRIES.  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS. 

NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES.    ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE. 


Telephone: 
HYDe  Park 
5288 


A  very  finely  woven  French  Renaissance  Tapestry,  depicting  a  Court  Scene  with  noble  ladies  and  gentlemen  reviewing  the  general  scene  from  a  small  Pavilion;  the  colours  are  in 
soft  greens,  yellows  with  rust  red  and  dark  and  light  blue  in  some  of  the  gowns,  surrounded  by  fruit  and  flower  border  with  statuary.    Size:  17  ft.  wide  X  10  ft.  I  in.  high. 


Fine  English  Mortlake  Tapestry,  depicting  a  Hunt  with  the  gowns  of 
into  a  stream,  surrounded  by  fruit 


and  gentleman  in  shades  of  red.  blue,  yellow  and  brown,  in  setting  of  foliage  with  falling  water  running 
er  border  in  natural  colours.    Size:  15  ft.  10  in.  wide      9  ft.  2  in.  high. 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone  :  Welbeck  8664 


Exceptionally  Fine  Antique  Chelsea  Red  Anchor  Tureen,  Cover  and  Stand 
(marked  with  Red  Anchor),  decorated  with  sprays  of  flowers  and  raised 
ditto  in  the  Meissen  Style.  Width  (handle  to  handle)  141  in-  Height  (in- 
cluding handle)  10  in. 


HARRIS  MUSEUM 
AND  ART  GALLERY 

Preston,  Lancashire 

Publications  of  Interest  to  the  General  Collector 

Picture  Books : 

No.  I.  'A  Nineteenth  Century  Miscellany'  (sixteen  short 
articles  and  plates  on  Coinage,  Stamps,  Purses, 
Jet,  Bouquet-holders,  Silhouettes,  Scrap  Albums, 
etc.).    By  post,  Is.  6d. 

No.  2.  'One  Hundred  and  Eleven  Coffee  Cups'  (sixteen 
plates  illustrate  ninety-six  examples  ;  full  catalogue 
given).    By  post,  Is.  9d. 

No.  3.  'Ambassadors  of  Art'  (twenty  illustrations  of 
paintings  in  the  Harris  Art  Gallery  which  have 
appeared  in  exhibitions  in  the  British  Isles,  on  the 
Continent,  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  the  U.S.A.  Full  documentary  details  are 
given  opposite  each  illustration).    By  post,  2s.  3d. 

No.  4.  'The  R.  H.  Smith  Collection  of  English  Porcelain  ' 

(twenty  plates  and  catalogue.  To  be  published 
in  December).    By  post,  Is.  9d. 

'  The  Principal  Pictures  in  the  Harris  Art  Gallery  '  ( 1 00 

illustrations,  and  list).    By  post,  2s.  6d. 

'The  Haslam  Bequest  of  Watercolours  '  (catalogue  with 
eight  illustrations).    By  post,  9d. 

'The  Devis  Family  of  Painters  '  (a  pamphlet  giving  a  short 
summary  of  the  family  history).    By  post,  6d. 

'The  Corporation  Regalia  and  Plate'  (pamphlet). 
post,  6d. 


Br 


Established  1876 


M    I    T    E  D 


Q^ac^rt^  and  Q^ovWa^t&wjf 

TO    ALL    PARTS    OF    THE  WORLD 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474  (6lines) 

Please  write  for  catalogue  C/102 

Storage  facilities  at  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Port 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART  AND  STAMP 
AUCTIONEERS 


21-22  Dering  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


HOMES    FOR    RETIRED  CLERGYMEN 


MANORMEAD 
HINDHEAD       .  SURREY 

Nursing  Home  for 
25  chronic  sick  patients 
opened  December  1953. 


The  Treasurer  is  arranging  lor  a  sale 
of  old  silver  and  other  plate  to  benefit 
the  fund.  Please  send  something  to  him 
— if  vou  can — at  the  address  below. 


The  Church  of  England  Pensions 
Board  provides  at  reduced  charges 
homes,  flats  &  cottages  for  aged  poor 
married  clergymen  and  for  the  widows 
and  other  dependants  of  clergymen. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  CHURCH  COLLECTIONS  AND  LEGACIES  ARE 
URGENTLY  NEEDED. 
Cheques  and  postal  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  '  Clergy  Homes  Fund  '  and 
sent  to  W.  H.  Oatley,  Esq.,  A.C.A..  Treasurer,  53-5S  Tufton  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 
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This  Commode,  a  superb  example  of  what  are  acknowledged  as  being  the  chefs- 
dwfSKhe  cabinet  maker's  art,  is  noteworthy  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  its 
quaS  throughout,  but  also  for  its  shape,  which  typifies  all  that  was  best  in  the 
HeppLwhSe  period.  It  is  carried  out  in  finely  figured  mahogany  and  sa  mwood 
withthrquXed  cross-bandings  being  of  kingwood.  The  doors  open  to  reveal 
a  series  of  four  graduated  drawers. 
Dimensions  :-Width  3  ft.  8  ins.,  Depth  1  ft.  9\  ins.,  Height  2  ft.  11  ins. 


JEREMY 


255 


J  HJKJC/1V1  I  LTD. 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON, 

Telephone :  FLAXman  0644 


S.W.3 


JEWELLERY 


FINE  ANTIQUE 
SILVER 


ANTIQUITIES 


George  III  period.       Salver  1783.       Sugars  1773  4.       3-piece  Tea-set  1817.       Exeter  mark. 


The  Sussex  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths  Co.  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

13  PAVILION  BUILDINGS,  BRIGHTON 

Telephone:  Brighton  25611  Telegrams:  Sussex  Goldsmiths,  Brighton 


HARRY  CHERMCK 


OF  EDINBURGH 


Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 


12  ROSE  STREET 


PHONE  31156 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*    FOR.  BOOKS* 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR  ART  BOOKS 

All  new  Books  available  on  day  of  publication . 
Secondhand  and  rare  Books  on  every  subject. 

Stock  of  over  three  million  volumes 
Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,     Music,     Handicraft     Tools  and 
Materials,  Magazine  Subscriptions 
We  BUY  Books,  Coins,  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines)    *    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


ESTABLISHED 


A    SEAT  OF 


SINCE  1837 


DISTINCTION 


HORSEHAIR  SEATINGS 

FURNITURE 

Bold  stripes,  or  rich  yet  subdued  patterns.  Hard  wear  with 
quality  appearance,  according  well  with  the  modern  or  antique, 
and   in   a    wide    range   of  colours  with  black  or  grey  hair. 


JOHN  BOYD  &C0  LTD  CASTLE  CARY 


SOME    R  S  E  T 

TELEPHONE  209 
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An  important  Adam  Chimneypiece 
of  Statuary  Siena  Marbles 
in  perfect  condition 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF 
TOTAL  HEIGHT 
OPENING  WIDTH 
OPENING  HEIGHT 


6'  4" 

6'  V 

°  2 

4'  0" 

3'  i or 


Ill  I 


■ 

Black  and  white  drawing  of  'Rosa  Mundi '  by  Charles  Raymond  (much  reduced) 

OLD  GARDEN  ROSES 

A  new  book  on  the  Origins  and  subsequent  Development  of  the  Rose  in  the  late  XVIII  and  XIX  centuries 

By  SACHEVERELL  SITWELL  and  JAMES  RUSSELL  with  an  introduction  by  GRAHAM  THOMAS 
ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOUR  BY  CHARLES  RAYMOND 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BY  PRIVATE  SUBSCRIPTION 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 

has  been  graciously  pleased  to  head  the  subscription  list 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  SIX  PARTS 
Each  Part  contains  8  Plates  in  Colour  Facsimile.    Part  1  to  be  published  in  Spring,  1955 

Limited  Edition  15  gns.  Before  publication  £15 
Standard  Edition  7  gns.  Before  publication  £7 

THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY 

6  Lower  Belgrave  Street,  London,  S.W.i 
are  privileged  to  accept  orders  for  '  Old  Garden  Roses ' 

Cheques  drawn  on  American  and  Canadian  Banks 
will  be  accepted 

PROSPECTUS  AVAILABLE 

GEORGE  RAINBIRD  LTD 

PUBLISHERS 

8  Wyndham  Place,  London,  W.\ 


Greetings  Packings 

of  State  Express  555 
In  colourful  outers  with  a  picturesque 
illustration  of  seasonable  character. 
50  State  Express  555  Cigarettes — 9  9! 
100  State  Express  555  Cigarettes — 19/7 


Presentation  Cabinet. 

Styled  in  traditional  State  Express  555 

manner,  this  Cabinet 

in  primrose  and  gold  contains 

150  State  Express  555  Cigarettes  —  30/- 


St^te  (kpupss  555 

THE  BEST  CIGARETTES  IN  THE  WORID 


The  House  of  $T4TE  (XPl^ESS.    2IO  PICCADILLY  LONDON,  W.I. 


XLV 


CHRISTIE'S 


beg  respectfully  to  announce  that  they  will  sell  by  auction 

at  their  Great  Rooms 

8  KING  STREET,  ST:  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I,  ON  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1954 

at  eleven  o'clock  precise!)  m»  »wr 


The  Collection  of 
MODERN  PICTURES, 
DRAWINGS, 
BRONZES,  etc. 

the  property  of 

W.  REES 
JEFFREYS,  ESQ. 

deceased,  late  of 

The  Hall, 
Wivelsfield  Green, 
Sussex 

{sold  by  Order  of  the  Executor) 


Pablo  Picasso  (1921) 


The  Sibyl,  23 J  in.  x  17  in. 


Pierre  Bonnard  (191 1) 


Lady  at  her  toilet,  25  in.  X  J9% 


Catalogues  containing  eight 
illustrations,  price  4  6  post 
free,  and  catalogues  without 
illustrations,  price  4d.  post 
free,  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Auctioneers 


C.  Soutine  (I925j6) 


La  Tricot  ease,  32  in.  x  23\  in. 


Pablo  Picasso  (1930) 
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The  Connoisseur  is  especially  honoured  at  being  allowed  tD  reproduce  this  exquisite  painting  by  John  Leigh-Pemberton 
of  the  Greater  George,  the  Badge  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter.  Not  only  is  it  reproduced  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Winston  S.  Churchill,  K.G.,  P.C.,  O.M.,  C.H.,  in  whose  collection  it  now  is,  but  its  exclusive 
reproduction  here  for  the  first  time  closely  coincides  with  the  important  and  happy  occasion  of  the  great  Prime 
Minister's  eightieth  birthday.  In  this  The  Connoisseur  joins  with  numberless  well-wishers  in  Great  Britain  and  overseas 
in  extending  to  him  its  congratulations  and  warmest  good  wishes. 

This  Greater  George  is  now  at  the  Wellington  Museum,  Apsley  House,  London.  It  was  originally  presented  by  Queen 
Anne  to  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  upon  his  victory  at  Blenheim.  Subsequently  it  was  presented  by  King  George  IV 
to  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington  in  honour  of  the  victory  at  Waterloo.  It  was  worn  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill  at  the 
Coronation  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  on  June  2nd,  1953. 


The  Robes  of 

The  Order  of  the  Bath 


BYJ.L.NEVINSON 


ALTHOUGH  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  Knights 
Lof  the  Bath  -  a  brief  list  of  the  more  important  works  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article  -  the  actual  dress  of  the  knights  has  been 
mentioned  only  incidentally.  The  reason  for  this  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  difficulty  of  finding  illustrations.  However,  now  that 
more  collections  of  portraits  arc  accessible,  and  thanks  to  Profes- 
sor Francis  Wormald  who  showed  me  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
MS.  in  1947,  I  have  been  able  to  put  together  notes  on  the  dress 
in  successive  periods  and  provide  enough  illustrations. 

Of  the  history  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Order  of  Knighthood  was  not  founded  until  1725  and 
that  it  was  substantially  enlarged  as  a  military  and  civil  Order  in 
1 8 1 5  :  bv  which  time  all  its  distinctive  ceremonies  had  disappeared. 
The  initiation  of  young  knights  by  bathing  dates  back  at  least  to 
the  Twelfth  Century,  and  was  the  peace-time  equivalent  of  the 
bestowal  of  knighthood  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  1128  Geoffrey 
of  Anjou,  then  aged  fifteen,  at  his  marriage  to  Matilda  daughter 
of  Henry  I,  conformed  to  what  custom  demanded.  (The  docu- 
ment is  quoted  in  full  by  John  Anstis  in  his  Observations.)  After 
his  bath,  Geoffrey  was  clothed  over  his  shirt  in  a  cydas  woven 
with  gold,  and  then  in  a  purple  mantle.  His  hose  were  of  silk  and 
his  shoes  embroidered  with  gold  lions.  Even  when  a  coat  and 
leggings  of  mail,  gold  spurs,  a  shield  with  lions,  a  helmet,  a  spear 
and  finally  a  sword  had  been  bestowed  on  him,  he  was  able  to 
leap  on  to  a  horse  with  wonderful  agility.  His  portrait  is  known 
from  the  enamel  plaque  in  Le  Mans  cathedral. 

In  the  Thirteenth  Century  the  continuance  of  the  bath  cere- 
mony can  certainly  be  inferred  from  the  provision  of  beds  for 
those  to  be  created  knights:  not  even  a  healthy  young  man  could 
be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  bathing  without  being  wrapped  up  and 
put  to  bed  afterwards.  In  1307,  on  the  tumultuous  occasion  when 
Edward  III  created  three  hundred  knights,  the  covering  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  bath  was  provided  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Ward- 
robe. John  Anstis  quotes  a  surprising  document  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II  to  prove  that  two  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  who 
were  to  be  knighted  received  linen  for  their  baths.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1389,  Galfridus  de  la  Vale  of  Ireland,  when  made  a 
knight  banneret,  received  a  cover  and  curtains  for  his  bath,  and 
elaborate  robes  including  a  pair  of  long  black  hose. 

Froissart's  description  of  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV  is  im- 
portant: the  forty-six  squires  kept  vigil  and  were  bathed  before 
being  knighted.  On  the  second  day  they  wore  long  tunics  (cottes) 
of  green,  lined  with  fur  and  with  tight  sleeves  like  prelates,  and, 
according  to  one  manuscript,  hoods  to  match.  On  their  left 
shoulders  they  had  a  double  cordon  of  white  silk  with  hanging 
tassels,  which  is  clearly  in  imitation  of  the  French  Order  of  St. 
Esprit  founded  not  many  years  before. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  there  is  less 
evidence  about  the  making  of  knights  of  the  Bath,  who  on  some 
occasions  seem  to  have  been  associated  with  St.  George's  day. 
Thirty-two  were  created  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  VI,  and 
shortly  afterwards  there  is  a  note  of  the  extremely  high  fees  re- 


ceived by  the  royal  barber  who  shaved  the  knights  before  their 
bathing.  We  can  therefore  pass  on  to  the  formulary,  of  which 
several  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  manuscript  copies  exist. 
The  list  is  given  in  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas's  History  of  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood.  The  formulary  was  first  printed  by  Sir  William  Scgar, 
whose  Honor,  Military  and  Civill,  1602,  has  fine  engravings  of 
knights  of  the  more  important  Orders  in  Europe  but  not  of  a 
knight  of  the  Bath.  The  best-known  account  is,  however,  that  in 
Edward  Bysshe's  edition  of  Nicholas  Upton's  De  studio  militari, 
published  in  1654.  This  book  has  two  double-page  plates  with 
twenty-three  small  engravings,  which  were  also  added  to  Sir 
William  Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  1656,  and  were 
said  to  be  copied  from  a  manuscript  then  belonging  to  Peter  lc 


No.  1  :  The  Esquire  in  Bed.  Sixth  scene  in  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
MS.  at  Boughton  House.  English,  late  Fifteenth  Century. 
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Neve.  These  rather  crude  illustrations  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Bath  had  never  attracted  much  attention  until  the  original  from 
which  they  were  taken  was  found  in  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
collection  at  Boughton  House,  Northamptonshire. 

The  formulary  is  a  long  one,  since  the  ceremonies  lasted  two  if 
not  three  days,  and  I  am  going  to  deal  only  with  the  parts  of  it 
which  relate  to  dress.  On  presenting  himself  at  court  the  esquire 
who  was  to  become  a  knight  served  at  the  King's  table  and  two 
other  esquires  were  appointed  as  his  governors.  In  the  evening  he 
was  shaved  by  the  King's  barber,  bathed  with  some  formality  in 
a  wooden  tub  or  vat,  and  put  to  bed  by  the  governors.  The  sixth 
scene  in  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  manuscript  (No.  i)  shows  the 
esquire  in  a  bed  with  richly  woven  curtains  and  his  coat  of  arms 
on  the  tester.  In  the  foreground  an  attendant,  perhaps  the  barber 
himself,  removes  the  bath,  which  had  been  'well  covered  with 
carpets  and  mantles  for  the  cold  of  the  night'.  By  his  bedside  one 
governor  holds  his  doublet  and  the  other  a  gown. 

When  dry,  the  esquire  was  to  be  'apparelled  somewhat  warm', 
and  wore  over  all  a  coat  or  robe  of  russett  (grey-brown)  cloth 
with  long  sleeves,  and  'having  a  hood  like  unto  that  of  an  Her- 
mite'.  He  was  then  led  to  the  chapel  for  his  vigil,  which  lasted 
until  it  was  almost  day.  Next  he  made  the  offering  of  a  candle 
and  money  (No.  2)  and  was  allowed  to  retire  to  bed  and  rest 
until  it  was  'farre  day'.  Then  came  a  large  company  of  knights 
and  minstrels  to  rouse  him.  One  knight  gave  him  his  shirt,  an- 
other his  breeches  (brayes),  the  third  his  doublet,  and  another  put 


on  him  a  gown  of  red  tartaryn.  Two  knights  then  lifted  him  out 
of  his  bed  and  put  on  his  black  cloth  nether-stocks,  soled  with 
leather.  His  sleeves  were  laced  for  him,  a  coif  was  put  on  his  head, 
and  finally  he  was  given  a  mantle  of  red  tartaryn,  with  cords  of 
white  silk,  in  which  were  tied  a  pair  of  white  gloves. 

In  this  garb  he  was  led  to  the  King  (No.  3).  Next  followed 
the  putting  on  of  the  gold  spurs  and  the  sword,  and  the  bestowal 
of  knighthood  by  the  King,  who  struck  the  esquire  on  the  shoul- 
der with  his  right  hand,  saying,  'Be  ye  a  good  Knight'.  Further 
religious  ceremonies  came  next,  and,  on  the  way  out  of  chapel, 
the  King's  master  cook  was  ready  '  to  take  away  the  spurres  and 
have  them  for  his  fee',  saying  T  am  come  from  the  King  ...  to 
she  we  you  that  if  you  do  anything  against  the  order  of  Chivalrie 
(which  God  forbid)  I  will  cut  away  the  spurres  from  your  heels'. 
As  soon  as  the  cook  had  his  fee  he  laid  by  his  butcher's  cleaver. 

The  new  knight  was  then  led  back  into  hall,  where,  sitting  be- 
tween his  governors,  he  was  expected  neither  to  'eate  nor  drinke 
nor  moove,  not  look  here  or  there,  no  more  than  one  who  is 
new  married '.  Escorted  once  again  to  his  chamber,  the  new  knight 
was  despoiled  of  his  red  clothes,  which  became  the  perquisites  of 
knights,  heralds,  or  minstrels.  Finally  he  was  clad  in  a  blue  gown 
with  tight  sleeves  like  a  priest's  cassock.  On  the  shoulder  was  a 
lace  (No.  4)  tied  by  a  lady  and  not  to  be  loosed  until  he  had 
performed  some  deed  of  prowess.  The  knights  had  already  taken 
their  leave,  and  it  remained  for  the  esquire-governors  to  demand 
their  robes  and  fees  from  the  new  knight,  who  must  by  then  have 
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been  prettv  well  exhausted  by  the  long  and  costly  ceremonial. 

The  different  versions  of  the  formulary  show  only  slight  vari- 
ations in  the  description  of  the  dress,  and  agree  in  the  three  main 
types:  the  hermit's  dress,  the  red  court  dress,  and  the  blue  dress. 
In  the  Sixteenth  Century  the  gradual  falling  away  of  the  religious 
ceremonies,  and  the  introduction  of  a  special  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Sovereign,  led  to  increased  emphasis  on  the  red  dress.  The 
making  of  knights  of  the  Bath  continued  to  be  associated  with  a 
coronation  and  such  festivities  as  the  knighting  of  the  King's  eldest 
son.  For  the  noble  Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  VI)  there 
was  provided  'a  long  gowne  of  russett  satin,  made  in  manicre  of 
an  hermits  goune',  'A  mantell  and  sircote  of  red  sarcenctt', 'a 
longe  blew  violet  gowne  furred  and  edged  with  white  minever, 
lvke  unto  the  robe  of  a  Bacheler  of  the  lawe',  'a  coife'  and  'a  pare 
of  hose  of  black  silke,  the  soles  of  black  leather  called  Chas- 
semblcs'  (chausses  semelk'es).  A  memorandum  for  the  Heralds  told 
them  that  ten  vards  of  sarcenet  would  be  needed  'more  or  less 
after  the  stature  of  the  person'  at  a  cost  of  nearly  thirty  shillings, 
four  and  a  quarter  yards  of  russett  (sixteen  shillings  and  ten 
pence),  while  the  'garment  doctor  wyse'  cost  thirty-two  shillings 
and  eight  pence.  For  a  Prince  even  the  hermit's  gown  and  the 
stockings  were  of  silk,  and  the  heralds  noted  'The  greater  the 
Estate,  the  more  the  charge,  &  the  fyner  the  clothe'. 

At  Queen  Elizabeth  I's  coronation  only  eleven  knights  were 
made :  and  the  long  lapse  of  time  before  the  next  ceremony  gave 
James  I  a  free  hand  when,  in  1603,  he  determined  to  make  the 


No.  2  (Extreme  left)  :  The  Esquire,  as  a  Pilgrim,  offers  a  Candle. 
Scene  twelve  in  the  Buccleuch  MS. 

No.  3 :  The  Esquire  is  led  to  the  King.  Scene  thirteen,  Buccleuch  MS. 
No.  4 :  The  Esquire,  now  knighted,  and  his  Lady.  Scene  twenty- 
three,  Buccleuch  MS. 

No.  5  (Above)  :  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  later  1st  Baron  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  1603.  Powis  Castle  Collection  No.  32. 
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No.  6  :  Sir  William  Pope,  1st  Earl  of  Downe,  by  M.  Gheeraerts  ( ?). 
Formerly  in  the  Lord  North  Collection,  Wroxton,  present  where- 
abouts unknown. 


number  up  to  sixty.  Among  those  he  selected  was  Sir  Edward 
Herbert,  afterwards  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury,  who  was  im- 
mensely proud  of  the  honour  of  being  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath, 
'with  the  usual  ceremonies  belonging  to  that  ancient  order'.  He 
writes : '  I  could  tell  you  how  much  my  person  was  commended  by 
the  lords  and  ladies  who  came  to  see  the  solemnity  then  used '  (he 
refers  presumably  to  the  pouring  of  water  over  the  esquire  in  his 
bath).  He  adds  that  on  the  second  day  he  wore  robes  of  crimson 
tafFety,  'in  which  habit  I  am  painted  in  my  study'  (No.  5),  when 
he  rode  from  St.  James's  to  Whitehall  with  his  esquires  before 
him.  On  the  third  day  he  wore  a  gown  of  purple  satin  'upon  the 
left  sleeve  whereof  is  fastened  certain  strings  .  .  .which  all  the 
knights  are  obliged  to  wear  until  they  have  done  something 
famous  in  arms,  or  until  some  lady  of  honour  will  take  it  off.  .  .  '. 
Lord  Herbert  did  not  have  to  wait  long  before  'a  principal  lady 
of  the  Court  and  certainly  in  most  men's  opinion  the  handsomest' 
took  his  off,  saying  that  she  would  pledge  her  honour  for  his.  It 
is  interesting  that  Lord  Herbert,  in  accordance  with  his  oath,  on 
three  occasions  challenged  to  duels  men  'who,  I  conceived,  had 
injured  ladies  and  gentlewomen.' 

His  portrait  (No.  5)  shows  the  mantle,  the  surcoat,  black  stock- 
ings with  leather  soles,  together  with  the  sword  and  spurs.  The 
portrait  of  Sir  William  Pope,  later  first  Earl  of  Downe  (No.  6), 


No.  7  :  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  aged  iff 
by  M.  Gheeraerts.  Sir  Francis  Cassell  Collection.  Luton  Hoo. 


who  was  also  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1603,  depicts  the 
gloves  tied  in  the  mantle  cords  and  a  new  development  —  a  white 
hat  with  feathers  similar  to  that  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter. 

More  knights  of  the  Bath  were  created  by  James  I  in  1604, 
when  Prince  Charles,  Duke  of  Albany  and  now  Duke  of  York, 
'  being  but  four  years  old  was  carried  wearing  Hermits  weeds  not 
of  Friers  grey  but  of  a  russett  satin'.  At  the  next  creation  of 
knights,  in  16 10,  coifs  were  worn  with  the  hermit's  dress,  but 
with  the  red  dress  the  wearing  of  the  white  hats  and  feathers 
(No.  6)  is  first  recorded,  and  also  of  white  leather  boots,  which 
must  have  been  much  better  than  cloth  stockings  for  fitting  the 
spurs.  The  portrait  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  (No.  7),  who  was 
already  eleven  years  old  at  his  father's  coronation,  presents  some 
problems.  The  likeness,  from  the  time  that  the  portrait  was  at 
Ditchley  in  Viscount  Dillon's  collection,  is  not  questioned.  But 
the  dress,  including  the  ruff  and  the  breeches,  would  best  suit  the 
date  16 10.  Prince  Henry,  who  was  never  recorded  to  have  been 
made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  -  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter 
in  1603 -was  created  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
in  1610;  he  is  mentioned  as  accompanying  his  father  after  the 
creation  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  when  the  knights  attended 
him  in  their  purple  robes.  Prince  Henry  died  in  1612,  and  per- 
haps the  painter  should  be  blamed  for  errors  when  he  completed 
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No.  8:  Lord  William  Russell,  later  1st  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  his  dwarf.  By  J.  Priwitzer,  dated  1627.  Woburn  Abbey.  No.  170.  ► 


a  memorial  portrait.  There  was  yet  another  creation  of  knights 
in  1616,  when  Charles  became  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  the  first  creation  of  the  next  reign,  Lord  William  Russell 
(No.  8)  wore  the  full  red  robes,  mantle  with  gloves,  kirtle,  white 
boots,  and  carried  the  hat  with  feathers.  On  a  red  ribbon  he  also 
wore  the  jewel  of  the  Order,  devised  in  James  I's  reign. 

Although  the  three  crowns  and  the  motto  tria  juncta  in  uno 
—  the  allusion  is  certainly  to  the  Union  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  and  not  to  the  Trinity  -  can  be  traced  back  to  1605,  the 
original  of  No.  5  shows  three  circular  garlands  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner;  the  commoner  motto,  found,  for  instance,  on 
the  Bath  jewel  of  another  portrait  of  Sir  William  Pope  (No.  6)  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  was  honoris  cingulum  militare, 
which  refers  to  the  belt  supporting  the  knight's  sword.  An  order 
of  1625  made  the  wearing  of  the  badge  or  jewel  obligatory. 

The  records  of  the  creations  of  1637/8,  when  the  future  Charles 
II,  then  a  boy  of  eight,  was  made  first  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
subsequently,  two  days  later,  at  Windsor,  a  knight  of  the  Garter, 
are  somewhat  scanty.  Sir  Edward  Walker,  however,  left  a  narra- 
tive of  Charles  II's  coronation,  before  which  sixty-eight  young 
men  were  made  knights  of  the  Bath.  They  heard  evensong, 
supped,  and  retired  to  their  lodgings,  furnished  with  a  bed  and  a 
bath,  in  which  'each  Bathed  himself  more  or  less,  as  he  thought 
fitt,  and  so  went  to  rest'.  John  Evelyn  was  among  the  spectators 
in  the  Painted  Chamber  at  Westminster:  T  might  have  received 
this  honour',  he  records  in  his  Diary,  'but  declined  it'.  He  does 
not  say  whether  it  was  the  expense  or  his  modesty  which  deterred 
him.  Next  day  the  sixty-eight  in  cordeliers'  or  hermits'  habits 
went  each  between  his  two  esquires  to  Henry  VII's  chapel,  where 
they  took  the  oath.  Afterwards  they  went  to  dinner  in  white 

No.  9  (Left)  :  Prince  William  Augustus,  later  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
No.  10  (Below)  :  Officers  of  the  Order.  From  engraving  by  John 
Pine  after  Highmore,  1725. 

No.  11  :  Two  Knights  of  the  Bath  and  the  King's  cook.  Pine  after 
Highmore. 

No.  12 :  Unidentified  Gentleman  in  robes  of  an  Esquire  of  the 
Order.  By  T.  Hudson,  c.  1740. 


satin  suits,  surcoats  of  crimson  taffeta,  mantles  with  white  gloves 
tied  in  the  cordons,  and  white  boots,  before  riding  to  their  in- 
vestiture by  the  King  with  sword  and  spurs.  On  the  Monday 
following  they  assembled  in  the  same  dress  at  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  next  day  rode  in  their  purple  robes  in  the  King's 
procession.  Hollar's  engraving,  issued  with  John  Ogilby's  account 
of  the  Entertainment,  shows  them  wearing  hats  and  wide  flat 
collars  falling  over  their  mantles.  In  a  second  engraving  of  the  St. 
George's  Day  procession,  the  knights  are  shown  on  foot  with 
knee-length  surcoats,  belts,  and  stocking-ruffles  turned  down 
over  their  boot  tops.  James  II's  coronation,  recorded  sumptuously 
by  Francis  Sandford,  had  no  place  for  knights  of  the  Bath,  and 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  this  form  of  knighthood  at  the  next 
three  coronations  (William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  George  I). 

The  founding  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  properly  dates  from 
1725,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  political  purposes,  persuaded 
George  I  to  create,  as  Horace  Walpole  records,  an  'artful  Bank  of 
thirty-six  Ribbands  to  supply  a  fund  of  favours  in  lieu  of  places'. 
To  popularize  the  red  riband  Sir  Robert  Walpole  even  took  one 
for  himself,  so  hoping  to  stave  off  demands  for  the  blue  riband  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

The  first  investiture  was  held  on  27th  May,  1725,  when  the 
Statutes  were  promulgated.  The  Order  was  to  consist  of  the 
Sovereign,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  a  Great  Master,  and  thirty-five 
companions.  Bathing  and  vigils  were  dispensed  with  out  of  hand, 
and  the  preliminary  stages  reduced  to  the  bestowal  of  knighthood 
and  investiture.  The  formal  ceremonies,  which  began  on  17th 
June,  were  fully  recorded  by  John  Pine,  best  known  for  his  en- 
graved edition  of  Horace.  Every  detail  of  dress  was  illustrated, 
the  three  imperial  crowns  on  the  badge  were  surrounded  by  the 
motto  and  rays  like  those  of  the  Garter  star.  No.  9  shows  the 


young  Prince  William,  who,  next  to  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  the 
Great  Master,  took  the  most  prominent  part.  He  wears  mantle 
and  surcoat  of  red  satin  over  his  petticoats,  carries  his  hat  and  has 
the  new-devised  gold  collar  with  knots  and  crowns.  The  knights 
went  in  procession  to  be  installed  in  Henry  VII's  chapel  at  West- 
minster Abbey:  enamelled  plates  with  their  arms  being  later 
added  to  their  stalls  as  at  Windsor.  Others  in  the  procession, 
besides  the  knights  and  their  esquires,  were  the  Almsmen,  the 
Prebends  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  together  with  no  fewer 
than  seven  officers  of  the  Order.  This  prodigality  is  perhaps  due 
to  John  Anstis,  faithful  as  the  historian  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath, 
but  ambitious  to  found  a  dynasty  of  hereditary  heralds.  As  Garter 
King  of  Arms  he  is  seen  in  No.  10  between  Guy  Longeville,  Bath 
King  of  Arms,  and  his  own  son  John  Anstis,  genealogist  of  the 
Order.  Behind  them  walks  Samuel  Bradford,  Dean  of  West- 
minster and  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a  diminutive  figure,  whose 
features  John  Pine  the  engraver  does  not  flatter.  As  the  procession 
returned  from  the  Abbey,  the  King's  cook  (No.  11)  stood  ready 
with  his  cleaver  to  threaten  those  who  should  break  their  oath, 
and  then  to  demand  his  fee.  There  remained  the  great  feast  in  the 
Court  of  Requests,  followed  by  the  splendid  collation  prepared 
by  Mr.  Heydegger  at  the  Opera-House  in  the  Hay-Market,  and 
the  evening  concluded  with  a  Ball. 

It  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  advised 
the  King  about  the  bestowal  of  red  ribands,  or  of  the  officials  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  who  gained  by  the  ceremony,  or  of  London 
Society,  winch  enjoyed  the  ball,  to  let  the  Order  fade  away.  At 
intervals  throughout  the  reigns  of  George  II  and  George  III  in- 
vestitures were  held,  and  diplomats  such  as  Sir  Horace  Mann 
were  keen  enough  to  get  their  riband. 

One  unidentified  gentleman  (No.  12)  had  his  portrait  painted 
in  either  1732  or  1744  wearing  over  his  ordinary  clothes  the 
esquire's  white  surcoat  with  a  badge  of  three  crowns  upon  a 
plain  blue  shield.  He  seems  to  be  carrying  a  flat  hat  in  the  Tudor 
style.  In  1749  the  Dean  of  Westminster  commissioned  Canaletto, 
then  staying  in  England,  to  record  the  colour  and  pomp  of  the 
procession  in  the  fine  picture  reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur  for 
January,  1954.  The  London  Magazine  for  July,  1749,  gives  a  full 
account  of  this  procession:  and  indeed  it  is  in  the  newspapers  that 
we  can  trace  the  growing  importance  and  costliness  of  the  ball 
given  by  the  knights.  The  Morning  Post  for  20th  May,  1803, 
states  that  'the  scene  was  grand  and  beautiful,  ornamented  by 
many  fine  women'.  Material  for  the  history  of  the  Order  at  this 
period  was  collected  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mrs.  I.  S.  Banks. 

The  Peninsular  War  created  a  demand  for  military  as  well  as 
political  distinctions,  and  by  1815  there  were  twenty  or  more 
'extra  knights'.  In  181 5  the  decision  was  taken  to  divide  the 
Order  into  three  classes,  some  seventy-two  Knights  Grand  Cross 
(G.C.B.),  two  hundred  Knights  Commanders  (K.C.B.),  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  Companions  (C.B.).  The  religious  service 
was  dropped  altogether,  but  the  dress  is  shown  in  Sir  G.  Nayler's 
souvenir  of  George  IV's  coronation,  when  the  red  satin  mantle 
was  worn  over  a  white  and  gold  Tudor-style  dress. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  to  the  Earl  of 
Powis,  to  Sir  Francis  Cassell,  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  and  to 
the  authorities  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  at  the 
British  Museum,  for  permission  to  reproduce  photographs. 

Books  on  the  Order  of  the  Bath 
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Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  History  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  .  .  .  ,  Vol. 
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Canon  Jocelyn  Perkins,  The  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  1920. 
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Yorkshire 
Church  Plate 

WHEN  Dr.  Garbctt,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  opened  this 
year's  Summer  Exhibition  at  Temple  Ncwsam  House, 
Yorkshire,  he  had  cause  to  observe  that  many  English  parish 
churches  are  known  to  be  more  than  great  treasure-houses  of 
architecture,  stained  glass,  woodwork,  ironwork  and  monu- 
mental sculpture.  They  also,  he  said,  contained  church  plate  of 
exceptional  interest,  much  of  which  was  rarely  available  for  in- 
spection. He  was  opening  the  exhibition  of  church  plate  from  the 
county  of  Yorkshire,  which,  as  a  whole,  provided  a  rare  docu- 
ment in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  earliest  of  the  150  exhibits,  five 
of  which  are  here  shown,  was  the  Beverley  Minster  'cofhn 
chalice'  of  circa  1400;  the  latest,  two  plain  silver  goblets  of  1782, 
included  to  show  the  work  of  Hester  Batcman.  Two  important 
pre-Reformation  pieces  were  the  chalice  (circa  1450)  from  Goath- 
land  and  the  mazer  bowl  (circa  1450)  from  Lowthorpc:  and 
amongst  the  most  outstanding  groups  of  plate  was  the  altar-set 
made  for  Ripon  Minster  by  John  Plummer  of  York  in  1675. 
This  is  rightly  considered  the  finest  in  England.  Although  many 
of  the  pieces  shown  were  made  in  London,  there  was  a  represen- 
tative selection  of  pieces  marked  in  the  Northern  Assay  offices  of 
York,  Newcastle,  Chester,  Hull  and  Leeds.  Several  foreign 
chalices  were  also  exhibited. 
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1.  Silver  flagon,  made  in  London,  1606,  nf  in.  high,  the  earliest  in 
Yorkshire  (Holy  Trinity,  Hull).  2.  Silver  two-handled  cup  or 
porringer,  made  in  London,  1692,  j\  in.  high  (Normanton).  3.  Sil- 
ver-gilt paton  and  aire,  part  of  the  magnificent  altar-set  made  for 
Ripon  Minster  by  John  Plummer  at  York  in  1675,  in.  high, 
each  piece  engraved  with  a  view  of  the  Minster  and  the  Agnus  Dei, 
the  insignia  of  the  Minster.  4.  Silver  flagon,  London,  1646,  10^  in. 
high  (Thirkleby).  5.  Silver-gilt  chalice,  a  fine  example  of  Dutch 
plate  dating  from  about  1700.  Given  to  Wragby  Church  by  Charles 
Winn  of  Nostill  Priory. 
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Silver  made  in  York 


CONTRIBUTION  of  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  York,  to 
the  1954  York  Festival  was  a  loan  display  of  silver  made  in 
York.  It  was  arranged  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Museum.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Willmot,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  William  Lee  of  York,  who 
loaned  a  number  of  pieces  from  his  private  collection  and  who 
carried  out  all  photography.  There  were  over  150  pieces  on 
view,  dating  from  1450  to  1850.  Ot  the  spoons  shown  on  this 
page,  the  example  shown  at  second  from  the  left  (Robert  Beck- 
with)  is  the  only  known  example  with  this  date-letter  (see  No.  1 
below),  which  is  not  recorded  in  Jackson,  D  being  the  earliest 
shown.  The  next  spoon  to  the  right  (Symson),  believed  to  be  the 
only  known  spoon  for  this  year,  bears  the  first  date-letter  re- 
corded in  Jackson,  which  was  probably  taken  from  this  spoon. 


1.  (Left  to  right)  Spoon  with  Gothic  finial,  c.  1450-75,  earliest 
known  piece  bearing  York  mark;  seal-top,  Robert  Beckwith. 
date-letter  c.  1561:  seal-top.  Thomas  Symson.  1562;  seal-top. 
Chris.  Harrison,  1608;  seal-top.  Peter  Pierson,  1603.  2.  Flat-lidded 
tankard,  George  Gibson,  1678.  3.  Elizabethan  chalice,  c.  1580. 
4.  Coconut  cup,  silver-mounted.  John  Moody,  1607.  5.  Two- 
handled  porringer  and  cover,  1682.  6.  Queen  Anne  teapot.  John 
Langwith,  1708.  Owners:  (No.  1,  William  Lee,  York),  (No.  2, 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  York),  (No.  3.  William  Lee), 
(  No.  4.  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Socy. ).  (  Nos.  5  &  6.  William  Lee). 


Three  Bonington  Pencil  Drawings 

Reproduced  for  the  first  time  by  henry  c.  hall 


MERE  mention  of  the  name  of  Bonington  brings  vividly  to  mind  those 
faultless  works  of  art  in  oil  and  watercolour  which  for  brilliance  of 
technique  and  finish  defy  description,  together  with  his  exquisite  and 
delicately  handled  pencil  drawings.  The  latter,  meticulous  in  detail  and 
execution,  and  usually  small,  show  the  magic  touch  of  a  master  hand  in 
every  pencil  stroke.  Of  all  English  artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  who 
produced  highly  finished  drawings  in  pencil  to  perfection,  perhaps 
Bonington  has  no  equal. 

Here  reproduced  are  three  of  his  drawings  that  have  never  before  been 
reproduced  or  exhibited  since  Bonington  put  pencil  to  paper,  and  which 
are  unique  and  of  exceptional  interest.  Originally  cut  with  margins  from 
the  pages  of  his  own  album,  the  title  of  each  drawing  is  neatly  written  in 
ink  below  in  Bonington's  hand,  adding  greatly  to  their  distinction  and 
rarity.  Also  they  are  tiny  landscape  sketches  having  an  intimate  and  personal 
connexion  with  the  artist;  for  two  of  them  are  views  of  where  he  lodged 
near  Boulogne.  In  addition,  they  are  some  of  the  smallest  landscapes  in 
pencil  he  ever  produced,  being  only  two  and  a  quarter  inches  by  four  and  a 
quarter.  A  few  similar  in  size  might  be  found  in  the  print  room  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  there  is  one  that  is  smaller  on  exhibition  at  the 
Nottingham  Castle  Art  Gallery,  being  one  and  a  quarter  inches  by  three; 
but  that  is  only  a  hurriedly  executed  rough  sketch. 

The  titles  of  the  drawings  are  written  in  Bonington's  own  words,  and  his 
writing  of  them  in  ink  is  in  a  precise  and  clear  scholarly  hand.  When  the 
family  lived  in  Nottingham,  Mrs.  Bonington  kept  a  school  there  for  some 
years,  and  all  her  known  writing  is  almost  perfect  in  formation  and  of 
copper-plate  quality  throughout.  Her  son,  being  a  pupil  in  his  early  days  at 
this  school,  was  taught  to  write  by  his  mother,  and  so  learnt  to  write  a  fine 
and  very  similar  hand,  the  formation  of  many  of  the  letters  in  certain  words 
of  mother  and  son  being  practically  identical  in  their  writing.  And  just  a 
few  years  later  he  again  came  under  the  tuition  of  his  mother  at  Goodacre's 
Standard  Hill  Academy,  Nottingham,  where  Mrs.  Bonington  held  a  post 
as  visiting  teacher  for  a  time.  In  the  old  school  register  of  names  of  pupils 
in  her  class  numbering  sixteen,  the  name  R.  P.  Bonington  is  number  II  on 
the  list:  and  written  against  his  name  are  the  words  'Never  was  regular', 
which  seem  to  suggest  that  the  study  of  art  in  the  form  of  sketching  may 
have  been  more  preferable  to  him  than  school.  During  the  last  year  or  so  of 
Bonington's  life,  his  excellent  writing  showed  a  falling-off  in  quality 
through  illness,  and  became  loose  and  unsteady. 

Of  the  drawings  in  the  order  shown,  Bonington's  title  for  the  first  is 
'Chateau'  Connolly-my  lodgings.  And  here  notice  particularly  that  the  word 
'Chateau'  is  in  inverted  commas,  as  well  as  being  underlined  with  a  short 
stroke  of  his  pen.  This  suggests  he  was  in  jocular  mood  at  the  time;  for 
clearly  the  'chateau'  is  only  the  lodge  at  the  entrance  gates  of  the  estate.  But 
young  Bonington,  lodging  no  doubt  with  the  tenant  or  keeper  of  the  lodge 
and  not  actually  staying  at  the  chateau  itself,  designates  it '  Chateau'  in  fun- 
his  very  own  'Chateau'.  At  least,  that  seems  to  be  the  meaning  he  intended 
to  convey,  and  the  obvious  solution  of  his  rather  subtle  joke,  and  shows  him 
to  have  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  The  drawing  is  of  particular  interest, 
too,  in  showing  the  actual  cottage  he  stayed  at  while  painting  in  the 
neighbourhood,  more  details  of  which  will  be  given  later.  The  title  of  the 
second  drawing  is  given  as  Farmyard  where  I  lodged,  Chateau  Connolly,  and 
shows  the  farmyard  on  the  estate  of  the  chateau  complete  with  cowshed, 
dairymaid,  trees  and  buildings.  The  title  of  the  third  is  Chateau  de  Bonnieres, 
Wierre,  a  delightful  example  of  an  old  French  chateau.  Such,  then,  are  the 
titles  of  the  three  drawings  as  provided  by  Bonington,  but  more  can  now 
be  told  which  adds  to  their  interest,  regarding  the  names  of  the  hamlets  in 
France  where  the  drawings  were  made,  and  of  the  two  chateaux,  their 
owners  and  situation.  The  research  work  necessary  to  obtain  this  informa- 


tion has  been  a  long  and  arduous  task,  but  has  provided  valuable  details  of 
the  artist  hitherto  unknown.  Now  for  the  first  time  authentic  information 
is  provided  which  sheds  light  upon  Richard  Parkes  Bonington  and  his  early 
days  in  France,  gives  names  of  villages  he  visited  and  stayed  at,  unknown 
until  now,  together  with  lull  details  of  the  two  chateaux  he  has  so  ably 
recorded  in  pencil. 

Taking  Chateau  Connolly  first,  the  very  name  'Connolly'  being  Irish 
sounds  oddly  out  of  place.  Yet  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  before  then, 
very  many  Irishmen  migrated  to  north-east  France,  settled  there  and 
prospered,  or  went  farther  south.  A  great  number  of  Irish  surnames,  such 
as  Dillon,  Hennessy,  McMahon  and  others,  are  to  be  found  in  The  Dic- 
tionary of  Irishmen  in  France,  including  the  surname  of  Connolly.  So  the 
mention  of  that  name  by  Bonington  is  not  so  unlikely  as  it  seems,  and  full 
details  of  this  chateau  having  now  been  verified,  proof  is  provided  that  it 
was  known  as  Chateau  Connolly  at  the  time  Bonington  stayed  there  and 
made  his  drawings.  This  seventeenth-century  castle,  parts  of  it  built  in  the 
year  1626,  was  originally  known  as  Chateau  Bedouatre,  small  in  comparison 
with  many  French  chateaux,  and  situate  at  St.  Martin-lez-Boulogne,  a  tiny 
hamlet  some  two  or  three  miles  trom  Boulogne  itself  in  Bonington's  day. 
This  chateau  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Tutil  de  Guemy  family  in  the 
year  1757.  At  a  later  date  towards  the  end  of  that  century  it  was  inherited  by 
a  daughter  of  this  family,  Caroline  Tutil  de  Guemy,  who  by  marriage 
became  Madame  Edmund  Connolly,  hence  the  name  'Chateau  Connolly' 
during  her  married  life  while  living  there.  Madame  Connolly  did  not  sell 
the  chateau  till  1843,  when  it  was  sold  to  M.  Charles  Louis  Desire  Abot  de 
Bazinghen,  so  that  the  Connolly  family  would  be  in  residence  when 
Bonington  stayed  there  and  made  his  drawings  some  twenty-five  years 
earlier.  Unfortunately,  the  chateau  no  longer  exists,  having  been  destroyed 
in  1902. 

Regarding  the  third  drawing,  Chateau  de  Bonnieres,  Wierre,  Bonington, 
by  using  the  shortened  appellation  of  the  place-name  Wierre,  leaves  one  to 
guess  whether  he  referred  to  '  Wierre-au-Bois'  or  '  Wierrc-Elfroy',  both 
small  hamlets  in  the  territory  and  each  with  a  chateau.  At  first  the  one  more 
likely  would  seem  to  be  Wierre-au-Bois,  a  tiny  village  near  the  small  town 
of  Samer,  and  about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Boulogne.  For  the  chateau 
there  was  owned  by,  and  associated  with,  the  family  of  the  de  Bonnieres 
for  some  two  hundred  years,  Louis  de  Bonnieres  marrying  the  heiress  of 
this  chateau  as  far  back  as  the  year  171 1,  and  the  descendants  of  the  family 
were  still  in  possession  of  this  ancient  castle  at  the  date  Bonington  made 
his  drawing.  They  continued  to  own  it  right  up  to  the  year  1897.  This 
chateau  was  a  large  and  ancient  fortress,  well  known  as  'Chateau  de 
Bonnieres'  due  to  its  very  long  ownership  by  the  family,  but  was  perhaps 
more  officially  known  to  many  as  the  '  Wierre-au-Bois  Castle'.  In  various 
books  written  in  the  past  on  its  long  history,  it  is  described  as  a  masterpiece 
of  military  architecture  with  four  storeys,  three  towers,  battlements,  ram- 
parts, dungeons  and  moats.  However,  this  cannot  be  the  Chateau  de 
Bonnieres  Bonington  depicted.  Proof  is  given  of  that  by  a  glance  at  his 
drawing,  which  shows  an  ancient  and  very  elegant  chateau  of  only  two 
storeys  and  one  tower.  The  Chateau  de  Bonnieres  he  drew  must  therefore 
be  the  one  situate  at  the  hamlet  of  Wierre-Eftroy,  which  is  some  ten  miles 
or  so  south-cast  of  the  town  of  Marquise,  nearer  Boulogne  and  on  the  road 
to  St.  Omer.  This  very  old  chateau  was  also  owned  by  the  same  de  Bon- 
nieres family,  and  a  M.  de  Bonnieres  is  known  to  have  been  resident  there 
before  and  after  the  time  Bonington  made  his  drawing.  Hence  his  title 
'Chateau  de  Bonnieres',  alternatively  known  as  'La  Luzelleric'.  And  so 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  Bonington's  titles  of  all  three 
drawings  is  provided. 

Bonington  signed  only  a  small  number  of  his  works,  and  dated  fewer 
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still:  so  correct  dating  has  always  been  a  problem  for  experts,  and  these 
drawings  are  no  exception.  The  exact  date  of  Bonington's  arrival  in  Paris 
after  leaving  Calais,  taking  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Delacroix  from  the 
Mayor  of  Dunkerque,  has  never  been  known.  But  the  winter  of  1818  is 
almost  certain,  and  his  father  and  mother  joined  him  in  18 19,  when  they 
were  then  all  living  together  at  the  Rue  des  Tournelles.  His  first  painting 
tour  as  a  young  artist  was  made  in  1820,  when  he  went  from  Paris  to  Le 
Havre,  passing  through  Mantes,  Rouen  and  other  towns,  and  some  early 
drawings  and  watercolours  from  this  tour  are  in  a  number  of  collections 
and  art  galleries  to-day.  Another  tour  was  made  in  1823,  when  Bonington 
spent  the  summer  in  French  Flanders,  stopping  among  other  places  at 
Abbeville,  Boulogne,  St.  Omer,  Hazebrouck  and  Bethune,  and  returned  to 
Paris  in  the  autumn.  Two  important  works  in  oils,  Tlie  Fishmarket,  Boulogne, 
and  Tfie  Transept  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Berlin,  St.  Outer,  are  believed  to  have 
been  executed  that  year.  As  St.  Martin-les-Boulogne  and  Wierre-Effroy 
are  in  the  vicinity,  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  drawings 
under  review  fit  in  perfectly,  the  year  1823  might  be  accepted  as  their  date. 
Yet  certain  characteristics  in  the  drawings  themselves  suggest  an  earlier 
year,  and  expert  opinions  declare  they  are  in  fact  examples  of  his  pre-Paris 
period,  making  them  more  rare.  The  Bonington  family  arrived  in  Calais 
from  Nottingham  in  the  autumn  of  18 17,  and  soon  after  young  Bonington 
was  making  sketches  in  the  town  and  around  the  docks.  A  chance  meeting 
with  Francia,  the  artist,  who  was  living  in  Calais  at  the  time,  proved  most 


helpful,  for  he  immediately  recognized  the  boy's  ability  and  proceeded  to 
take  him  under  his  care  and  give  him  lessons.  These  lasted  nearly  a  year, 
and  would  include  sketching  tours  and  visits  during  the  following  summer 
to  places  in  the  country  within  a  reasonable  radius  of  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
If  accepting  these  drawings  as  of  that  period,  they  would  be  drawn  under  the 
direct  influence  of  Francia,  an  influence  that  showed  itself  in  Bonington's 
works  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Thus  the  summer  or  autumn  of  18 18  is  the 
latest  date  they  can  be ;  while  their  draughtsmanship  and  execution  help  to 
confirm  it.  Also,  the  pasting  of  his  drawings  in  an  album  and  the  writing 
of  the  titles  below  is  what  one  might  expect  from  a  boy  of  sixteen,  rather 
than  a  young  man  approaching  twenty-one  in  the  summer  of  1823. 

Two  of  the  three  drawings  are  signed  by  Bonington  in  the  right-hand 
corners  R.P.B.,  and  the  third  drawing  of  Chateau  de  Bonnieres  is  unsigned, 
there  being  no  suitable  space,  apparently,  in  the  foreground  for  his  initials. 
After  removal  from  Bonington's  album,  there  is  no  record  of  whose  hands 
they  may  have  passed  through  from  then  up  to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  But  for  many  years  of  the  present  century  they  were  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Henry  Herbert  Harrod,  of  London.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  if  he  was  ever  aware  that  he  possessed  them.  He  was  a  collector 
of  pictures  on  a  vast  scale,  and  in  his  collection  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1946  there  were  over  three  hundred  portfolios  containing  nearly  fifteen- 
thousand  watercolours,  pen-and-ink,  chalk,  and  pencil  drawings,  many  by 
leading  English  and  French  artists  of  the  past.  These  three  pencil  drawings 
by  Bonington  were  in  one  of  those  portfolios,  so  small  as  to  be  lost  like  a 
needle  in  a  haystack  among  so  many  thousands  of  larger  works,  and  never 
saw  the  light  of  day  for  probably  half  a  century.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  portfolios  were  left  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.  In 
due  course  these  tiny  drawings  by  Bonington  from  one  particular  portfolio 
in  Mr.  Harrod's  collection  came  into  the  possession  of  another  London 
collector  who  later  had  them  mounted  and  framed,  and  they  remained  in 
that  collection  until  January  this  year.  Coming  into  new  ownership  they 
were  then  removed  from  the  frame  and  a  thorough  examination  and  ex- 
pert scrutiny  were  made  of  each  drawing,  and  from  that  moment  amazing 
new  features  have  been  revealed.  Each  drawing  was  found  to  be  stuck  down 
on  separate  pieces  of  a  deep-buff-coloured  paper  of  very  great  age,  ob- 
viously cut  from  the  leaves  of  an  album  with  scissors,  with  an  uneven 
margin  all  round.  And  on  the  base  of  each  margin  of  the  deep-bufT-coloured 
paper,  the  title  of  each  drawing  was  inscribed  with  meticulous  care  in  jet- 
black  ink  in  Bonington's  own  handwriting  and  his  own  words.  When 
framed  for  the  first  time  in  1948,  the  drawings  were  mounted  with  this 
precious  writing  hidden  behind  the  cut-out  mount.  It  had  not  then  been 
submitted  to  expert  examination,  but  now  the  drawings  have  been  entirely 
remounted  to  display  it  in  full,  as  here  shown  in  the  reproductions.  While 
Bonington  may  have  produced  finer  pencil  drawings  later  in  life,  these  are 
rare  little  gems  of  art  done  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  have  a  very  intimate 
and  personal  link  with  the  artist. 

After  the  death  of  Richard  Parkes  Bonington  in  1828,  his  father  sold  the 
bulk  of  his  pictures  at  Sotheby's,  London,  in  June,  1829.  And  after  the 
death  of  Richard  Bonington,  senior,  a  further  collection  of  the  son's  works 
was  sold  at  Christie's  in  May,  1834.  Again,  when  Mrs.  Bonington  died,  the 
last  of  the  remaining  pictures  were  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  February,  1838. 
These  consisted  mostly  of  watercolour,  pen-and-ink,  chalk,  and  pencil 
drawings,  his  smaller  and  less  important  works,  but  treasured  possessions 
of  his  mother,  who  had  held  on  to  them  to  the  end  with  pride  and  affection. 
Four  items,  for  instance,  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  sentimental  value  to  her 
were  a  Self-Portrait  of  her  son,  his  last  watercolour  of  a  coast  scene  made 
shortly  before  his  death,  his  colour-box  and  brushes,  and  Lot  17  was  his 
album  containing  drawings,  studies,  and  sketches  in  pencil.  If  only  it  were 
possible  to  turn  back  the  pages  of  the  events  of  Life  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
years,  and  to  see  for  one  moment  that  album  at  Sotheby's  on  that  February 
day  in  1838,  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  that  a  drawing  was  stuck 
down  on  each  page  with  the  title  written  below  by  Bonington  himself.  And 
the  drawings  on  deep-buff-coloured  paper  described  here  in  detail,  would 
be  three  of  them. 

Having  suggested  these  drawings  may  probably  be  among  the  very 
earliest  executed  by  Bonington  in  France,  remaining  dormant  or  over- 
looked for  well  over  a  century,  it  seems  remarkable  they  should  by  chance 
finally  come  home  to  rest  in  his  native  city.  For  as  a  collector,  the  writer 
of  this  article  had  the  opportunity  and  exceptional  good  fortune  to  acquire 
them  early  this  year,  and  they  are  now  in  his  private  collection  at  Notting- 
ham. Investigation  work  was  begun  some  months  ago  and  has  only  re- 
cently been  completed,  research  work  on  a  high  level  leading  from 
Nottingham  to  London,  Paris,  Boulogne,  and  Calais.  All  the  facts  have 
been  collected  and  preserved,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  drawings  and 
everything  connected  with  them  firmly  established  for  all  time.  And  in 
earning  this  work  through  to  the  end  some  valuable  information,  like 
precious  gold  from  a  refinery,  has  been  added  to  the  world's  very  meagre 
store  of  genuine  Bonington  history. 
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COLLECTORS  of  cutlery  have  never  been  numerous. 
Over  the  last  fifty  years  there  have  been  only  some  half  a 
dozen  collections  of  importance,  the  Jubinal,  Spitzer,  Zschille, 
von  Lamberg,  Sanders  Fiske,  Trapnell  and  Ridpath:  and  of  these 
only  three  have  been  formed  in  England.  The  paucity  of  collec- 
tors is  due  to  the  rarity  of  fine  examples  rather  than  to  lack  of 
interest  in  the  subject.  The  fact  that  the  same  pieces  have  re- 
curred constantly  in  the  catalogues  of  the  collections  listed  above 
illustrates  the  difficulty  of  finding  fine  specimens.  The  quantity 
available  has,  moreover,  been  reduced  by  extensive  purchases  by 
museums,  in  England  mainly  by  that  of  the  city  of  Sheffield,  the 
centre  of  the  modern  English  cutlery  industry. 

A  second  disadvantage  for  the  collector  is  the  short  span  of  the 
period  over  which  he  may  expect  to  obtain  examples,  namely 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  until  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth.  Mediaeval  knives  are  of  the  greatest  rarity,  and,  if 
obtainable,  arc  nearly  always  in  excavated  condition.  Neither 
the  Trapnell  nor  the  Ridpath,  the  two  largest  collections  ever 
formed  in  England,  contained  a  single  mediaeval  piece.  Eight- 
eenth-century cutlery  is  of  less  interest  to  the  collector  than 
might  at  first  be  expected,  because  the  individual  set  of  knife, 
fork  and  spoon  was  replaced  by  the  service  of  one  or  more 
dozens  of  knives  and  forks  made  en  suite,  and  cutlery  made  in 
quantity  does  not  possess  the  qualities  of  small  sets  made  to  suit 
the  individual  taste  of  one  person.  The  most  attractive  eighteenth- 
century  pieces  have  porcelain  handles,  but  as  these  are  dealt  with 
fully  in  the  literature  of  porcelain,  they  are  not  touched  on  here. 

It  is  true  that  knives  and  forks  lack  the  powerful  romantic 
appeal  of  swords  and  daggers,  which  have  always  found  so  many 
collectors,  yet  it  is  surprising  that  silver  spoons  should  always 
have  attracted  a  larger  number  of  collectors.  The  great  attraction 
of  cutlery  lies  in  the  variety  of  materials  and  techniques  of  orna- 
ment employed  in  its  production.  As  these  illustrations  from  the 


Howard  E.Smith  Collection  show,  handles  were  made  of  ivory, 
wood,  amber,  bone,  tortoiscshell,  hardstone,  glass,  porcelain, 
coral,  mother  of  pearl,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  brass  or  iron,  or  with 
combinations  of  two  or  more  of  these  materials.  Unfortunately, 
knives  have  a  much  shorter  life  than  either  forks  or  spoons. 
While  silver  spoons  under  normal  conditions  of  use  may  'last 
through  several  generations,  steel  knife-blades  were  soon  worn 
out  by  repeated  polishing  and  grinding.  Being  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  the  old  blades  were  thrown  away,  while  the  handle  was 
either  re-bladed  or,  if  no  longer  fashionable,  destroyed  or  con- 
verted to  some  other  use. 

The  craftsmen  who  produced  the  finely  worked  handles 
which  are  sought  by  the  collector  are  for  the  most  part  anonym- 
ous. The  names  and  marks  of  many  London,  Sheffield  and  So- 
lingen  cutlers  are  indeed  known  and  have  been  identified  on 
surviving  pieces.  But  they  were  mostly  blade  makers,  who 
bought  the  finely  carved  handles  of  ivory  or  hardstone  from  a 
specialist.  The  extent  to  which  the  cutlers  actually  finished  the 
blades  they  made  is  uncertain.  There  was  a  large  export  trade  in 
knife-blades  from  Solingen  in  Germany  and  also  from  Sheffield, 
and  the  presence  of  a  cutler's  mark  on  the  blade  is  not  proof  that 
he  mounted  it  with  a  handle  and  sold  it. 

Mediaeval  knives,  of  which  there  are  many  examples  in  the 
larger  museums,  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  uniform  in  type, 
whether  excavated  in  England,  the  Low  Countries  or  Germany. 
The  Howard  Smith  Collection  includes  several  examples,  one  of 
which,  complete  with  its  sheath  (Nos.  i  and  ia),  was  excavated 
in  London,  while  another  (No.  2)  comes  from  Holland,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  dredged  out  of  the  Scheldt.  They  conform 
to  the  same  type,  with  lattcn  handles  and  wood  scales,  the  latter 
secured  by  nails,  treated  in  one  case  with  typical  mediaeval 
humour  as  grotesque  cats'  heads.  Knives  of  similar  type  can  be 
seen  in  countless  Flemish,  Dutch  or  German  representations  of 
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the  Last  Supper  from  the  mid-Fifteenth  to  the  mid-Sixteenth 
Century.  Whether  these  knives  were  made  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  exported  to  England  and  Germany,  or  whether  the  English 
cutlers  followed  the  Flemish  pattern,  is  not  known.  Stow  in- 
forms us  that  up  till  the  reign  of  James  I  the  knives  made  in  Eng- 
land had  been  'coarse  and  uncomely',  and  that  until  Richard 
Mathew  of  Fleetbridge,  cutler,  obtained  an  import  prohibition 
against  foreign  knives,  they  had  been  'brought  in  by  ship  loads 
from  Flanders  and  other  places'.  This  statement  would  seem  to 
support  the  view  that  those  knives  of  Flemish  type  found  in 
England  were  in  fact  imported  from  Flanders.  A  second  type  of 
knife  which  is  found  in  both  Flanders  and  England  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Howard  Smith  Collection.  In  this  case,  the  handle 
is  of  latten  with  wooden  scales,  and  the  metal  parts  are  fmely 
engraved  with  figures  or  the  Virgin  and  Child,  saints  or  mon- 
sters. Mediaeval  forks  are  much  rarer  than  the  knives ;  they  were 
used  only  by  the  very  rich  for  eating  fruit  or  sweetmeats  which 
might  otherwise  stain  the  fingers. 

The  carving  knife  and  fork  (Nos.  3  and  4)  are  a  few  years  later 
in  date  than  the  table  knives  described  above.  They  have  handles 
of:  latten  inset  with  panels  of  chequer  work  in  stained  horn,  and 
doubtless  formed  part  of  a  set  with  a  serving  knife.  They  can  be 
dated  with  some  exactness,  since  amongst  the  hunting  equip- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  (reigned  1493-15 19)  still  pre- 
served in  Vienna,  are  a  number  of  swords  and  knives  with  handles 
of  the  same  type.  Thev  are  certainlv  German,  and  the  somewhat 
irregular  profile  of  the  termination  of  the  handles  is  a  survival  of 
Gothic  ornament. 

Although  dating  probably  from  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  the  fine  carving  knife  (No.  7),  with  handle  of  ivory  and 


Nos.  1  and  ia:  Mediaeval  knife  and  sheath, 
excavated  in  London.  No.  2:  Mediaeval 
knife,  believed  to  have  been  dredged  from 
the  Scheldt.  Nos.  3  and  4:  Knife  and  carving 
fork,  the  brass  handles  set  with  diced  horn 
panels,  part  of  an  early-sixteenth-century 
hunting  set.  Nos.  5  and  6:  Italian  sixteenth- 
century  table  knives,  the  handles  of  etched, 
blued  and  gilt  iron  and  of  brass  overlaid 
with  sheet  silver  enriched  with  niello.  No. 
7:  A  fine  Flemish  mid-sixteenth-century 
carving  knife,  the  blade  etched  and  gilt  with 
arabesques,  the  ivory  handle  containing  in- 
set amber  panels  backed  with  minute  hunt- 
ing and  figure  subjects. 

7 

amber,  still  has  the  same  profile.  The  small  amber  panels  inset  in 
the  ivory  are  backed  with  minute  hunting  and  figure  subjects 
executed  in  cut  foil.  The  etched  and  gilt  ornament  on  the  blade 
is  unusual  in  that  it  is  a  true  arabesque  composed  of  purely  ab- 
stract scrollwork.  Most  of  the  etched  ornament  found  on  con- 
temporary swords  or  on  armour  introduced  naturahstic  foliage 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  This  knife  belongs  to  a  group  all  dec- 
orated in  the  same  way  and  bearing  the  cutler's  mark  of  a  star 
and  crescent.  A  serving  knife  of  similar  type  with  etched  arab- 
esques on  the  blade  is  described  in  the  Wallace  Collection  cata- 
logue (No.  147)  as  Flemish,  presumably  because  the  etched 
ornament  differs  from  the  usual  German  sixteenth-century 
manner.  Most  amber  was  of  German  origin,  but  it  was  doubt- 
less exported  in  the  rough  to  be  worked  elsewhere.  The  table 
knife  (No.  1 1)  in  the  Howard  Smith  Collection  is  probably  of 
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No.  8:  German  folding  fork,  the  iron  handle  en- 
crusted with  silver.  No.  9:  A  French  horn-handled 
knife  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
with  mother-of-pearl  chequer  work.  No.  10:  Six- 
teenth-century knife  possibly  of  Italian  origin,  the 
blade  etched  with  scrollwork. 

W 

German  origin,  and  it  also  dates  from  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Amongst  the  sixteenth-century  knives  are  a  number  of  Italian 
origin.  The  rarest  (No.  6)  has  a  handle  of  sheet  silver  over  a  brass 
core  and  gilt-brass  terminal.  The  silver  is  decorated  with  Re- 
naissance ornament  in  niello.  This  form,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  ever  devised  by  the  cutler,  was  evidently  used  by  the 
richer  families  of  Renaissance  Italy;  for  similar  knives  are  known, 
with  the  arms  of  Italian  noble  families  worked  in  niello.  A  later 
and  less  expensive  version  of  this  type  (No.  5)  is  made  of  one 
piece  of  steel.  The  handle  and  the  blade  arc  etched  and  were 
originally  gilt  against  a  blue  ground  with  trophies  and  scrollwork. 
There  is  a  similar  but  perfect  example  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (No.  109.  1901).  Two  other  knives  are  possibly  of 
Italian  origin.  The  first  (No.  10)  has  a  handle  composed  of  ivory 
inlaid  with  roundels  of  black  pigment,  of  jasper,  and  finally  of 
chequerwork  in  ebony  and  mother  of  pearl.  The  blade  is  etched 
with  scrollwork  in  a  manner  found  on  Italian  but  also  on  French 
and  Flemish  sixteenth-century  knives.  A  case  of  knives  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  with  somewhat  similar  handles  of 
amber  and  ivory  set  with  pastes  has  always  been  regarded  as 
Venetian  (No.  524.  1893).  Panels  of  chequerwork  of  ebony  and 
mother  of  pearl  are,  however,  found  on  French  and  Flemish 
knives  of  the  late  Sixteenth  and  early  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
as,  for  instance,  the  French  knife  ( No.  9) :  the  origin  of  this 
particular  knife  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  uncertain.  Another 
knife  with  ivory  handle  inlaid  with  dots  of  pigment  is  No.  12. 
The  handle  is  formed  as  a  conventionalized  bird,  and  the  blade 
is  marked  with  a  G  and  an  arrow.  This  was  described  as  Italian  in 
the  Ridpath  catalogue,  but  the  blade  is  of  a  type  regularly  found 
on  English  knives  of  the  second  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

The  well-known  French  knives  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
with  handles  of  chiselled  iron  set  with  mother-of-pearl  scales,  are 
represented  by  two  examples.  Their  identification  as  French -for 
they  are  usually  called  Italian  in  the  earlier  catalogues  -  is  based 


Nos.  11  to  13:  Late-sixteenth-century  table  knives,  the  handles  of 
ivory  and  amber  combined,  of  ivory  and  of  iron  chiselled  and  gilt 
and  set  with  mother  of  pearl,  German,  perhaps  English  and  French 
respectively. 

on  the  fine  knife  of  this  type  with  a  French  inscription  on  the 
blade  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  example  illus- 
trated (No.  13)  dates  from  the  second  half:  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. Another  French  knife  (No.  9),  with  handle  of  horn  and 
mother-of-pearl  chequerwork  referred  to  above,  is  a  little  later. 
Such  knives  constantly  appear  in  Flemish  still-life  pictures  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  must  have  been  a  sine  qua  non  of  the 
well-equipped  painter's  studio. 

Before  turning  to  the  English  seventeenth-century  cutlery,  in 
which  the  Howard  Smith  Collection  is  exceptionally  rich,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  travelling  set  and  silver-mounted 
sheath  (No.  14).  This  is  of  Danish  origin,  and  the  silver  spoon 
bears  the  mark  of  Mathias  Klock  of  Naestved.  The  knife  and 
fork  have  brass  handles  with  tortoiseshell  scales,  and  in  style 
conform  to  contemporary  German  fashion.  The  fork  is  the 
earliest  example  of  a  table  fork  in  the  collection,  and  was  prob- 
ably intended  for  holding  meat  while  it  was  being  cut,  not  for 
conveying  it  to  the  mouth.  The  presence  of  a  pair  of  scissors  in- 
dicates that  it  was  made  for  a  lady,  and  the  two  loops  at  the  top 
of  the  sheath  show  that  it  was  carried  suspended  from  the  girdle, 
along  with  the  pomander  and  small  prayer  book  in  a  silver 
binding,  that  usually  encumbered  the  sixteenth-century  matron. 

In  the  same  passage  referred  to  above,  Stow  makes  the 
patriotic  claim  that  in  the  time  of  James  I  'the  best  and  finest 
knives  in  the  world  were  made  in  London',  adding  that  'Richard 
Matthew  at  Fleetbridge  was  the  first  Englishman  that  attained  to 
the  skill  of  making  fine  knives  and  knife  hafts'.  This  is  no  mere 
idle  boast;  for  the  so-called  'wedding  knives'  made  by  English 
cutlers  of  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  are  in  fact 
often  of  exquisite  workmanship.  I  use  the  term  'so-called'  be- 
cause, although  some  of  these  pairs  of  knives  contained  in  an 
embroidered  sheath  or  caul  were  in  fact  presented  to  ladies  on 
their  marriage,  the  records  of  the  London  Cutlers'  Company 
show  that  there  were  many  other  occasions  on  which  a  fine 
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No.  14:  Travelling  set  with  silver-mounted  sheath,  of  Danish 
origin,  the  silver  spoon  bearing  the  mark  of  Mathias  Klock  of 
Naestved.  Nos.  15  to  21:  English  table  knives  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  the  handles  of  amber  (15-16)  and  of  hard- 
stone,  the  shoulders  damascened  with  gold  or  silver.  The  blades 
bear  the  marks  of  London  cutlers  and  the  dagger  of  the  London 
Cutlers'  Company.  English  knives  of  this  period  were  unrivalled 
in  Europe.  Nos.  22  and  23:  Knife  and  fork  with  sheath  with  ivory 
handles  inlaid  with  silver  wire,  London  work  of  the  end  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

pair  of  knives  was  an  appropriate  gift  to  an  important  person. 

London  knives  of  this  period  are  found  with  hafts  of  enamelled 
silver,  carved  ivory  or  hardstone  and  with  shoulders  and  some- 
times terminals  also  finely  damascened  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
finest  knives  were  made  by  quite  a  small  number  of  cutlers.  We 
find  the  mark  of  a  cutler  such  as  John  Jencks  on  a  surprisingly 
high  proportion  of  them.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Jencks  should 
have  had  a  business  large  enough  to  employ  an  ivory  carver,  a 
damascener,  a  silversmith  and  a  lapidary.  But  he  would  have 
needed  them  if  his  signed  knives  had  all  been  made  in  his  own 
shop.  The  carved  ivory  and  the  hardstone  handles  must  have 
been  bought  ready  made  from  the  ivory  worker  and  the  lapid- 
ary, but  the  degree  of  specialization  went  even  further  than  this. 
It  was  usual  during  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  for 
the  shoulders  of  the  best-quality  knives  to  be  either  damascened 
or  encrusted  with  a  minute  design  of  scrollwork  enclosing 
grotesque  masks,  executed  in  silver  and  then  gilt.  The  design  and 
execution  of  this  incrustation  on  knives  with  blades  by  different 
cutlers  arc  so  uniform  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  the 
work  of  the  same  hand;  or  at  least  the  same  workshop.  The 
only  possible  conclusion  is  that  the  cutlers  put  out  their  knives 
to  specialist  damasceners  for  the  shoulders  to  be  decorated. 

The  earliest  pair  of  English  knives  in  the  Howard  Smith  Col- 
lection (Nos.  15  and  16)  is  dated  1623:  the  hafts  are  of  iron 
damascened  with  gold  and  silver  scrollwork,  set  with  two  cy- 
lindrical pieces  of  amber.  They  have  their  original  embroidered 
caul  and,  in  view  of  the  presence  of  a  date  damascened  in  gold 
on  the  back  of  the  shoulder,  can  correctly  be  described  as 
wedding  knives.  The  blades  are  struck  with  the  dagger  mark  of 
the  London  Cutlers'  Company  and  with  the  bunch  of  grapes, 
the  mark  of  William  Lambert.  The  regulation  of  the  Company 
of  1607,  requiring  all  members  to  strike  the  Company's  dagger 
mark  on  all  the  blades  they  produced,  has  been  of  great  service 
to  the  collector,  making  the  identification  of  London  knives  easy. 


As  a  general  rule,  the  knives  with  damascened  shoulders  can  be 
regarded  as  earlier  than  those  with  silver-encrusted  shoulders, 
such  as  the  pair  (Nos.  17,  18)  with  aventurine  handles,  and  blades 
struck  with  the  thistle  mark  of  John  Jencks,  or  perhaps  of  his  son, 
Joseph,  who,  after  working  for  a  while  at  the  Hounslow  sword- 
blade  factory,  emigrated  to  America.  This  Jencks  pair  is  very 
similar  to  a  single  knife  (No.  19)  with  handle  of  cornelian  and 
with  shoulders  encrusted  with  silver  apparently  by  the  same 
hand,  but  with  the  fire-tongs  mark  of  John  Arnold  on  the  blade. 

Another  knife,  the  companion  to  which  has  been  converted  at 
a  later  date  to  serve  as  a  fork,  has  the  bunch  of  grapes  with  long 
stalk  mark  of  William  Balls  and  probably  dates  from  about 
1630/40.  This  pair  (Nos.  20  and  21)  has  bloodstone  handles  and 
openwork  finials  of  silver-gilt  filigree.  Finials  of  precisely  the 
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same  type  are  on  both  the  Jcncks  and  the  Arnold  knives,  though 
damaged  on  the  last.  Presumably  they  were  obtained  from  one 
supplier,  who  sold  them  to  all  the  trade.  During  the  second  half 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  agate  became  the  most  usual  mater- 
ial for  handles.  The  Howard  Smith  Collection  has  a  fine  series  of 
these  agate-handled  knives  with  blades  by  different  members  of 
the  London  Cutlers'  Company,  and  also  by  Sheffield  cutlers, 
whose  work  seems,  in  the  second  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, to  have  been  not  inferior  to  that  of  London  cutlers.  The 
constant  misuse  of  London  marks  by  the  cutlers  of  Sheffield 
shows,  however,  that  their  productions  were  not  generally  rated 
so  highly  as  those  of  London.  The  attractive  little  knife  in  No.  24 
may  perhaps  be  a  Sheffield  production.  It  belongs  to  a  rare  group 
of  English  knives  with  handles  of  stained  ivory.  The  stained  sur- 
face is  removed  in  parts,  forming  a  design  of  figures  and  flowers. 
The  figure  of  a  lady  on  this  knife  indicates  a  date  about  1670/80. 
This  dating  is  confirmed  by  the  date  1688  on  a  penknife  with 
similar  handle  formerly  in  the  Trapnell  Collection  (Lot  No.  51). 

Faceted  agate  handles  continued  in  use  until  well  into  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  but  the  later  examples  can  be  recognized  by 
the  blades,  which  took  on  a  curved,  almost  scimitar,  shape  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  century.  The  contrast  can  be  seen  in  the  two 
London-made  knives  (Nos.  26  and  28),  the  former  bearing  the 
mark  of  Thomas  Justice  dating  from  about  1660,  while  the  latter 
has  the  mark  of  Ephraim  HoW,  and  is  inscribed  on  the  ferrule 
Elizabeth  Blundell  ofWollwich  in  Kent  1697,  being  a  late  example 
of  a  wedding  knife.  Each  is  completed  with  a  fork,  while 
another  English  fork  (No.  29),  with  handle  of  rock  crystal 
mounted  in  silver-gilt,  can  be  dated  to  about  1660/70.  The  two 
prongs,  with  which  these  seventeenth-century  forks  are  fur- 
nished, are  thin  and  so  sharply  pointed  that  care  would  have  to  be 


No.  24:  A  rare  type  of  late-seventeenth-century  knife,  the  ivory 
handle  stained  with  a  figure  of  Charles  II  ( ?)  amidst  foliage.  Nos. 
25  to  28:  English  agate-handled  knives  and  forks,  No.  26  with  the 
mid-seventeenth-century  straight  blade,  No.  28  with  the  late- 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  type  of  scimitar  blade.  No. 
29:  English  silver-gilt  fork  with  rock  crystal  handle.  Nos.  36  to  40: 
Dutch  and  German  knives  and  forks  with  carved  ivory  handles, 
No.  40  representing  William  III  and  Queen  Mary.  No.  41:  English 
fork,  the  ivory  handle  carved  with  a  lady  in  Charles  II  costume. 
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RITA  LUNA  (1770-1832)  :  BY  FRANCISCO  JOSE  DE  GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES  (1746-1S28)  :  ON  CANVAS,  16J  BY  13;  IN. 

In  the  possession  of  an  American  private  collector. 
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30  to  35:  English  cutlery  of  the  late  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
turies.  No.  30  with  carved  ivory  handle.  No.  31,  probably  Sheffield 
silver-mounted  tortoiseshell  handle.  Nos.  32  and  33,  silver-gilt 
lies  of  the  late  Seventeenth  Century.  Nos.  34  and  35,  stamped  silver 
lies  of  the  mid-Eighteenth  Century.  Nos.  42  to  47:  Seventeenth- 
ury  cutlery  with  ivory  handles.  Nos.  42  and  43,  scrivener's  knives. 

44  and  45,  German  mid-seventeenth-century,  the  peculiar  form  of 
handles  probably  based  on  a  much  stylized  monster's  head.  Nos.  46 
47  carved  with  figures  of  North  American  Indians. 
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exercised  in  using  them  tor  conveying  rood"  to  the  mouth. 
Earlier  forks  were  probably  used  only  for  holding  the  meat 
while  it  was  being  cut,  and  the  morsels  were  carried  to  the  mouth 
on  the  point  of  the  knife.  Pointed  knives  went  out  of  fashion  in 
England  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  century,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  thereafter  forks  must  have  been  used  for  eating, 
at  any  rate  by  the  upper  classes,  who  alone  would  have  owned 
the  fine  knives  that  are  the  subject  of  this  article. 

One  other  English  type  of  the  late  Seventeenth  Century  is 
illustrated  (Nos.  22  and  23).  This  knife,  which  has  the  curved 
blade  of  the  late  Seventeenth  Century,  is  complete  with  its  com- 
panion fork  and  with  sheath  of  black  leather.  The  handles  are  of 
ivory  inlaid  with  formal  floral  designs  executed  in  silver  wire 
and  stained  red  and  green.  Very  similar  handles,  decorated  with 
silver  pique,  are  found  on  plug  bayonets  of  the  1680  90  period, 
and  were  probably  furnished  by  the  same  craftsmen. 

Ivorv  handles  were  popular  in  England  throughout  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  An  attractive  type  with  the  handle  carved  as  a 
lady  in  costume  of  the  Charles  II  period  is  shown  in  No.  41.  Two 
other  ivory  handles,  possibly  Dutch  work  for  the  English  market, 
are  Nos.  40  and  30,  carved  with  King  William  and  Queen  Marv 
and  the  lion  and  unicorn  respectively.  The  latter  has  been  re- 
bladed  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Dutch  and  German 
seventeenth-century  knives  and  forks  with  carved  ivory  handles 
are  shown  in  Nos.  36  to  39  and  in  Nos.  42  to  47.  Nos.  46  and  47 
are  of  particular  interest  as  being  early  representations  of  North 
American  Indians.  A  popular  Dutch  type  of  the  latter  years  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  (Nos.  36  and  37)  is  carved  with 
figures  svmbolic  of  the  Virtues.  The  seventeenth-century  ivory 
carvers  produced  many  different  figure  subjects,  the  most  attrac- 
tive being;  those  carved  with  compositions  of  naked  boys  and 
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Nos.  48  and  49:  German  early-eighteenth-century  knife  and  fork,  the  silver-gilt 
handles  modelled  in  the  form  of  a  Turk  bearing  a  dog.  No.  50:  enamelled  brass 
handle  in  the  form  of  a  woman  holding  a  rummel-pot.  Nos.  51  and  52:  Silver 
handles  modelled  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  warrior.  Nos.  59  and  60:  Dutch 
seventeenth-century  knife  and  fork,  the  handles  of  carved  ivory.  Nos.  61  to  63: 
Travelling  set  with  folding  handles  damascened  with  gold  and  silver.  No.  64: 
Italian  seventeenth-century  knife  with  later  blade,  the  handle  of  bronze. 


bunches  of  fruit  (Nos.  38  and  39)  which  arc  believed  to  have  been 
executed  in  South  Germany. 

Similar  figure  subjects  were  cast  in  silver,  bronze  or  brass 
(Nos.  48  to  52).  In  view  of  their  small  size,  it  is  not  often  that 
these  figural  handles  aspire  to  sculptural  quality.  But  the  German 
silver,  parcel-gilt,  handles  representing  a  Turk  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  a  dog  (Nos.  48  and  49)  have  not  only  the  complexity 
of  composition  of  baroque  sculpture  but  also  something  of  its 
force  and  pathos.  The  Italian  bronze  handle  in  the  form  of  a 
female  term  (No.  64)  looks  conventional  in  comparison,  but  in 
spite  of  its  eighteenth-century  blade  is  probably  considerably 
earlier  in  date.  Another  small  masterpiece  of  carving  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  staghorn  handles  of  the  knife  and  fork  (Nos.  53  and 
54).  These  heads,  growing  as  it  were  out  of  the  natural  horn,  arc- 
full  of  vitality,  and  are  the  work  of  a  south  German  or  Austrian 
carver  of  the  mid-Eighteenth  Century.  Their  over-dramatized 
expressions  point  to  a  date  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  in  the  latest  phase  of  German  baroque. 

Though  the  Dutch  had  to  import  the  blades  from  Solingen  in 
Germany,  they  produced  a  great  variety  of  knife  handles,  and 
the  Dutch  seventeenth-century  wedding  knives  equal  even  the 
English  ones.  The  finest  and  most  individual  Dutch  knives  arc 
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Nos.  53  to  58:  German  cutlery;  53  and  54.  staghorn  handles  carved  with  miniature 
heads:  55  and  56.  folding  knife  and  fork  with  green-stained  horn  handles  and  silver 
mounts:  57  and  58.  Venetian  millenore  glass  handles,  silver-gilt  mounts,  late 
Seventeenth  Century.  Nos.  65  to  70:  Dutch  seventeenth-century  cutlery;  65.  with 
tortoiseshell  handle  pique  with  silver;  66  and  67,  with  rock-crystal  handles;  68.  the 
white  enamel  handle  painted  with  polychrome  flowers;  69,  the  amber  handle  ter- 
minating in  a  male  head  in  mid-seventeenth-century  costume.  No.  ~C  is  a  wedding 
knife,  the  silver  handle  finely  engraved  with  Biblical  subjects. 
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ot  silver  engraved  with  biblical  subjects  after 
icgc-born  engraver,  Johann  Theodor  de  Bry. 
1  Collection  has  one  superlative  example  dec- 
ed  subjects  of  exn"aordinary  fineness  (No.  70). 
rngraving  was  heightened  by  tilling  the  en- 
black  w  ax  preparation,  w  hich,  though  it  did 
liello,  performed  a  similar  function.  Dutch 
bell  and  silver  and  of  glass  are  illustrated  (  Nos. 
verv  prettv  fork  (No.  68)  with  handle  enam- 
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The  Birth 
of  Realism 

BY  L. G.G.RAMSEY 

BOTH  art  criticism  and  art  history  imply  the  imposition  of  a  pattern. 
A  movement,  a  style,  the  work  of  an  artist  have  all  to  be  simplified, 
reduced  to  a  coherent  pattern.  Less  obvious  in  the  higher  reaches  of 
scholarship,  this  tendency  becomes  more  apparent  with  popularization: 
so  that  often  enough  the  image  of  an  artist  or  of  his  work  which  perco- 
lates down  to  the  general  public  verges  on  caricature.  Francisco  Goya  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  an  artist  who  has  suffered  from  his  commen- 
tators. He  was  born  in  1746,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  en- 
compassed therefore  within  his  own  lifetime  large  portions  of  the  Eight- 
eenth and  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuries,  with  all  their  conflicting  tend- 
encies and  movements.  He  was  a  man  of  constant  and  restless  energy 
who,  in  a  working  life  of  some  sixty  years,  must  have  produced  at  least 
a  thousand  paintings  and  other  works  of  art.1 

Yet  the  popular  picture  of  Goya  is  based  on  about  half  a  dozen  paint- 
ings and  a  score  of  drawings  and  etchings.  His  eccentricities  are  taken  to 
be  more  representative  than  his  conformist  works;  he  is  seen  as  a  prophet 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  without  sufficient  attention  being  paid  to  the 
fact  that  he  lived  in  the  Eighteenth.  He  was  the  pupil  of  a  fashionable 
painter,  Francisco  Bayeu,  whose  daughter  he  was  to  marry;  he  studied 
in  Rome,  and  came  under  the  influence  of  Ticpolo  amongst  others.2  He 
was  in  fact  originally  a  typical  eighteenth-century  artist.  The  Parasol  in 
the  Prado,  for  instance,  might  have  been  painted  by  any  exponent  of 
rococo  elegance  from  Stockholm  to  Naples;  and  the  drawing  of  the 
gallant  clapping  his  hands  (see  The  Connoisseur,  September,  1954,  page  52) 
might  have  been  the  work  of  a  Boucher  or  a  Wattcau.  Goya,  in  fact, 
was  embedded  in  his  age,  and  the  greatness  of  his  achievement  lies  in 
that  he  accepted  his  own  age.  His  importance  as  a  realist  outweighs  al- 
most his  significance  as  a  cantankerous  mystic,  and  the  birth  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  in  art  can  be  traced  in  paintings  like  the  delectable  Fiesta 
here  reproduced. 

To  the  painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  rural  life  had  been  largely 
the  background  of  sentimental  and  often  erotic  idylls,  owing  much  to  the 
diffused  romanticism  of  Rousseau,  and  a  little  to  the  Thcocritan  manner- 
isms imposed  by  a  classical  education.  When  Goya,  however,  came  to 
record  the  picturesque  and  arid  life  of  rural  Spain  he  was  not  prepared  to 
trick  it  out  with  the  trappings  of  escapism.  In  the  late  1790's  he  turned 
away  from  the  depiction  of  the  social  life  of  the  upper  classes  to  genre 
paintings  of  village  life,  clearly  and  unemotionally  observed.  The 
fascinating  view  of  a  religious  procession  emerging  from  a  church,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Dowager  Condcsa  de  Romanones,  Madrid,  is  one  of 
the  first  of  these,  and  the  Fiesta  painting  would  seem  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  same  kind  of  theme. 

In  colouring,  too,  there  are  obvious  affinities  with  this  phase  of  his 
work;  a  silvery  tone  (seen  at  its  finest  in  the  Charles  IV  and  his  Family  in 

1  Cf.  Dcsparmet  Fitzgerald,  Voeuvre  peint  de  Goya  (4  vols.),  Paris,  1928-50. 

2  Cf.  Marques  del  Saltillo,  Goya  en  Madrid,  Madrid,  1952. 
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'Fiesta,'  by  Goya.  Canvas,  24^  -  30J  inches.  In  a  London  collec- 
tion. Inspired  by  the  same  village-life  theme  as  'Village  Proces- 
sion', this  delectable  subject,  with  detail,  shows  Goya's  middle 
period  and  can  be  dated  circa  1810-14.  Typical  of  Goya  is  the  left 
background  with  its  mound  and  straining  figures. 


the  Prado  3),  a  predominant  use  of  greys,  and  a  strongly  emphasized 
tenebroso  effect.  The  Fiesta  shows  the  fine  colouring  of  Goya's  middle 
period.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  based  on  sketches  made  in  the 
course  of  his  famous  journey  with  the  Duchess  Cayetana  to  Andalusia  in 
1797,  and  painted  more  than  ten  years  later.  The  actual  nature  of  the 
subject  is  rather  hard  to  disentangle  (a  not  unusual  characteristic  of 
Goya's  work).  The  village  band  is  clearly  awaiting  perhaps  a  marriage 
procession  to  emerge  from  the  church,  and  in  the  background  a  group  is 
trundling  up  a  barrel  of  wine.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  young  man 
is  a  priest,  but  this  is  unlikely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  wearing 
trousers.  The  mantilla-clad  lady  whose  outline  bears  a  resemblance  to 
certain  figures  in  the  Capriclws  belongs  apparently  to  a  superior  social 
station.  Most  typical  of  Goya  is  the  background  to  the  left  of  the  paint- 
ing, with  its  protective  mound  and  straining  figures.  Here  is  the  very 
antithesis  to  the  fete  gallant,  the  precursor  of  Daumier  and  Courbet. 

Francisco  Goya  era  un  artista  de  variable  humor  y  muchos  estilos. 
Ademas  de  ser  el  mistico  que  todos  conocemos,  fue  un  obscrvador 
perspicaz  de  la  vida  ordinaria,  cuyas  pinturas  abrieron  el  camino  para  el 
realismo  del  siglo  XIX.  Este  cuadro  encantador  revelando  un  episodio 
de  la  vida  de  una  aldea,  esta  pintado  en  el  tono  plateado  y  grisaceo  que 
el  artista  adopto  al  final  del  siglo  XVIII  y  que  continuo  usando  durante 
los  veinte  aiios  siguientes.  Las  figuras  que  apareccn  en  el  mismo  guardan 
marcada  afinidad  con  algunas  de  los  Caprichos  y  el  fondo  a  la  izquierda 
cs  muy  n'pico  de  su  obra. 

3  Cf.  Beruete  y  Moret,  A.  de,  Goya,  Madrid,  1917,  Vol.  2. 
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El  Greco's 

Christ  on  the  Cross 


IN  the  year  1576,  when  El  Greco  arrived  in  Toledo,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  presented  the  King  of  Spain  with  Cellini's 
marble  crucifix.1  This  was  certainly  seen  by  El  Greco  when  he 
was  commissioned  to  work  tor  the  Escorial.  El  Greco's  images  of 
the  Crucified  painted  in  this  period  2  show  the  influence  of  Cel- 
lini, whereas  the  earlier  ones  are  in  the  manner  of  his  teacher, 
Titian.3 

The  influence  of  sculpture  on  El  Greco's  earliest  works  in 
Toledo  is  apparent.  His  Saints  of  the  Santo  Domingo  el  Antiguo 
altar,  paintings  as  well  as  sculptures,4  arc  closer  to  Berruguctc  5 
than  to  Tintoretto.  But  Bcrruguete  was  a  follower  of  Michel- 
angelo, who,  of  all  Italian  artists,  had  the  deepest  influence  on  El 
Greco.  Models  by  Michelangelo,  and  copies  of  models,  were 
owned  by  Tintoretto  and  were  used  in  his  studio  for  perspective 
studies:  and  young  El  Greco  had  worked  there.  His  drawing 
after  Michelangelo's  model  for  the  Giorno  has  come  down  to  us.6 
A  few  years  later,  in  Rome,  he  studied  Michelangelo's  Colonna 
Crucifix,7  either  the  original  drawing  or  a  relief  made  after  it  by 
Pierino  da  Vinci  or  Bonasone's  engraving.  Some  of  his  later 
'Crucifixions',  and  particularly  his  wood-carved  Christ  011  the 
Cross  (No.  1),  appear  to  be  inspired  by  it. 

Tins  crucifix  is  one  of  the  two  sculptures  which  are  not  only 
designed  by  El  Greco  but  also  carried  out  by  his  own  hand.8  The 
other  is  a  relief  in  the  sacristy  of  Toledo  Cathedral.9  All  other 
sculptures  designed  by  El  Greco  arc  either  executed  by  Monegro 
or  finished  by  El  Greco's  son,  or  show  so  little  of  the  master's 
spirit  that  we  must  assume  they  were  made  with  the  help  of 
assistants. 

The  small  crucifix  is  a  spontaneous  and  free  carving,  more 
powerful  than  any  other  sculpture  by  El  Greco  or  by  any  other 
Spanish  artist  of  his  period.  Some  work  by  Juan  dejuni  is  almost 
as  expressive;  but  Juni  came  from  Burgundy.  In  fact,  only  some 
Northern  baroque  sculptors -for  instance  Ludwig  Muensterman 
-have  a  style  similar  to  that  of  El  Greco.  But  his  immediate  in- 

1  Plon,  Cellini,  Paris,  1883,  pp.  223  /!;  Plate  XL  in  the  Phaidon  edition  of  The  Life  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  London,  1949. 

2  Goldscheider,  El  Greco,  3rd  edition,  London  (Phaidon),  1954,  Plate  9. 

3  A  painting  in  the  Maranon  Collection,  Madrid;  Aznar,  Greco,  Madrid,  1950, 
Fig.  121 ;  a  similar  painting  in  the  Valdes  Collection  at  Bilbao,  and  a  rather  clumsy 
wooden  crucifix  in  the  same  collection. 

4  Goldscheider,  op.  cit..  Plates  21-24. 

5  Juan  Antonio  Gaya  Nufio,  Alonso  Bcrruguete  en  Toledo,  Barcelona,  1944. 

6  Goldscheider,  op.  cit.,  Plate  6. 

7  Goldscheider,  Michelangelo  Drawings,  London,  1951,  Plate  113. 

8  Don  Manuel  Bartolome  Cossio  was  the  first  to  recognize  this  crucifix  as  a  work 
of  El  Greco.  F.J.  Sanchez  Canton  (in  Pinturas  y  esculturas  de  Colecciones  Malagueiias, 
Madrid,  1944,  p.  51)  has  entered  it  in  his  catalogue;  he  mentioned  that  Cossio  has 
promised  an  article  on  it,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  appeared.  Jose  Camon 
Aznar  (in  Dominico  Greco,  Madrid,  1950,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1214  and  1397)  calls  it 
'escultura  extraordinariamente  patetica  y  estirada'  and  mentions  again  Cossio's 
unpublished  article.  He  gives  a  small  illustration  (Fig.  944)  which  is  reproduced 
after  the  poor  plate  in  Canton's  catalogue  of  the  Malaga  Collections.  At  that  time 
El  Greco's  crucifix  was  in  the  collection  of  A.  Pons,  Malaga,  formerly  in  the  Luna 
Collection,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Alejandro  Pietri,  Caracas. 

9  Goldscheider,  El  Greco,  Plate  26. 


BY  LUDWIG  GOLDSCHEIDER 


No.  2  (Left):  'Crucifix.'  Detail  from  a  painting  by  El  Greco,  'Saint 
Dominic,'  c.  1604.  Toledo  Cathedral.  No.  3:  'Crucifix.'  Detail  from 
a  painting  by  El  Greco,  'Saint  Francis',  c.  1612.  Hospital  de  San 
Juan  Bautista,  Toledo. 


spiration  came  from  late  works  of  Michelangelo,  the  Crucifixion 
drawings  and  the  Rondanini  Pieta. 

The  figure  of  the  Crucified  (No.  1)  was,  no  doubt,  originally 
fixed  to  a  cross  of  dark  wood.  Crucifixes  of  this  kind  appear  in 
pictures  of  Saints  painted  by  El  Greco  during  his  last  thirty 
years.10  Two  details  from  such  paintings  are  reproduced  here 
(Nos.  2  &  3).  They  testify  that  the  Pietri  crucifix,  or  a  similar 
one,  was  used  in  El  Greco's  workshop  as  a  model. 

In  161 1,  Pachcco,  Velazquez's  father-in-law,  went  through  El 
Greco's  house  and  workshop,  guided  by  El  Greco's  son.  The  re 
he  was  shown,  amongst  other  things,  many  small  models  in  clay 
and  wax,  which  El  Greco  had  made  with  his  own  hands  to 
use  as  modelos  de  barro  for  figures  in  his  paintings.  Fifty  such 
models  arc  listed  in  the  inventory  drawn  up  after  El  Greco's 
death.  Unfortunately,  none  of  them  has  yet  been  found  and 
identified  as  El  Greco's;  they  were  probably  111  the  same  expres- 
sive style  as  the  Pietri  crucifix.  Such  small  model  figures  were 
employed  by  Michelangelo  for  his  Last  Judgement 11  and,  before 
and  after  that,  by  many  Italian  painters- Andrea  del  Sarto. 
Bugiardini,  Correggio,  Parmigianino,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Bar- 
occi  and  others.  Most  of  these  figuriiti  were  formed  in  plaster, 
clay  and  wax,  but  some  were  carved  in  wood.1-  El  Greco's  cruci- 
fix is  the  only  sculpture  that  can  give  us  an  idea  of  his  models. 

10  Legendre  and  Hartmann,  El  Greco,  London,  1937,  pp.  356-60;  364-7;  377-89; 
392;  426,  427;  438-40;  442;  456. 

11  Giambattista  Armenini,  De'  vert  precetti  della  Putura,  Ravenna,  1587;  reprint 
Pisa,  1823,  p.  1 10. 

11  J.  Medcr,  Die  Handzeichnung,  2nd  edition,  Vienna,  1923,  pp.  412  f,  416/,  552  /". 


^  No.  1:  El  Greco.  'Crucifix,'  c.  1610.  Wood,  unpainted,  9]  inches  high.  Collection  Dr.  Alejandro  Pietri,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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Comparing  this  crucifix  with  the  master's  late  paintings  and 
his  Afuera  Christ,13  we  must  date  it  in  his  last  period;  not  before 
1610. 

At  this  time  Rubens  painted  his  famous  Raising  of  the  Cross  for 
an  Antwerp  church,  and  a  few  years  later  Montanes  finished  his 
marble  crucifix  for  Sevilla  Cathedral.  Both  works  show  the  full 
spirit  of  the  baroque.  El  Greco's  Gothic  ardour  is  very  different 
from  their  baroque  pathos ;  it  is  also  far  away  from  the  emotional 
attitude  of  the  High  Renaissance,  which-just  as  the  first  centur- 
ies of  Christian  art -preferred  any  other  Passion  scene  to  the 
Crucifixion.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  never  considered  such  a  paint- 
ing, and  Raphael  painted  in  all  his  life  only  one  Crucifixion, 
when  he  was  very  young,  almost  a  pasticcio  of  Perugino  motifs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  waning  Middle  Ages  saw  in  Italy  many 
great  'Crucifixions'  created  by  painters  and  sculptors -irom 
Cimabue  and  Giotto  to  Donatello  and  Fra  Angelico.  And  the 
artists  of  the  counter-Reformation  found  again  enough  torce  and 
fervour  to  paint  and  carve  this  greatest  scene  of  the  Passion  in  a 
new  manner.  It  was  one  of  the  themes  that  occupied  Michel- 
angelo during  his  last  years.  After  his  death,  Art  moved  her 
centre  of  gravity  to  Spain. 

El  Greco's  small  crucifix,  small  only  in  size,14  is  a  monu- 
mental work.  '  Dwarfishness  is  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  any 
form  in  art,'  the  master  had  said  while  a  contract  for  an  altar- 
piece  was  drawn  up  in  1608.  This  crucifix  is  a  very  late  work  of 
his,  free  from  all  puniness.  It  should  be  of  interest,  moreover,  to 
see  how  he  approached  the  same  theme  when  he  was  young. 

When  El  Greco  arrived  in  Italy  he  was  about  twenty,  and  he 
stayed  there  for  about  sixteen  years.  In  Venice  and  in  Rome  he 
learnt  his  art.15  He  freely  copied  Correggio,  Titian  and  Michel- 

13  Goldschcider,  El  Greco,  Plate  189.  This  sculpture  was  commissioned  in  1597,  but 
apparently  finished  by  El  Greco's  son  about  ten  years  later. 

14  Wood,  unpainted,  9J  inches  (24  cm.)  high  (No.  1). 

15  The  interest  in  El  Greco's  Italian  period  has  grown  steadily  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Accordingly,  there  is  now  more  literature  on  El  Greco's  early  work 
than  on  that  of  any  other  painter,  including  Rembrandt.  The  following  list  gives 
only  a  selection  of  books  and  articles  on  the  subject:  J.  F.  Willumscn,  Lajeunesse  du 
peiiitre  El  Greco,  Paris,  1927;  E.K.  Waterhouse,  'El  Greco's  Italian  period',  in  Art 
Studies,  1930;  M.  Brizio,  'II  Greco  a  Venezia',  in  L'Arte,  1931 ;  A.L.Mayer,  'Notes 
on  the  early  El  Greco',  in  Burlington  Magazine,  1939;  R. Longhi,  Viatico  alia  mostra 
di  cinque  secoli  di  Pittura  Veneta,  Florence,  1946  (and  1952);  G.Fiocco,  'Del  Greco 
Veneziano",  111  Arte  Veneta,  1951;  and  the  following  articles  by  R.Pallucchini:  Tl 
polittico  del  Greco  della  Galleria  Estense  e  la  formazione  dell'  artista',  in  R.  htituto 
di  Archeologia  e  Storia  dell  Arte,  Rome,  1937;  'Some  early  works  by  El  Greco',  in 
Burlington  Magazine,  1948;  'New  Light  upon  El  Greco's  Early  Career',  in  Gazette 
des  Beaux-Arts,  1952. 


No.  4  (Extreme  left,  above):  El 
Greco.  'Pieta,'  c.  1576.  canvas,  26 
19  inches.  Hispanic  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, New  York.  No.  5  ( Extreme  left, 
below):  El  Greco.  'Christ  on  the 
Cross,'  c.  1588,  canvas,  47^  31  J-  in- 
ches. The  Picture  Gallery.  Athens. 
No.  6:  El  Greco.  'The  Deposition  of 
Christ,'  c.  1567.  Wood,  35i  49. 
inches.  Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection. 
New  York.  No.  7  (Right):  El  Greco. 
'Christ  on  the  Cross,'  c.  1575,  wood. 
35  X  29  inches.  Dr.  Opalski  Collec- 
tion. Zurich. 


angelo.  There  is,  however,  only  one  direct  copy  of  a  Titian 
painting  by  El  Greco,  and  it  is  one  of  his  earliest  works  (No. 
6). 16  The  free  copy  of  Michelangelo's  Pieta  (No.  4)  dates  from  the 
end  of  El  Greco's  Italian  period.17 

These  two  paintings,  the  one  of  about  1 567,  the  other  of  about 
1576,  show  the  development  of  El  Greco's  first  style.  The  Cruci- 
fixion, the  earliest  that  El  Greco  ever  painted  (No.  7),  and  the 
Pieta  (No.  4)  are  of  about  the  same  date.1*  The  group  of  the  three 

14  William  E.  Suida,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Paintings  and  Sculptures  from  the  Kress 
Collection,  Washington,  1951,  p.  206:  'This  is  the  only  painting,  in  which  the 
young  Cretan,  trained  in  the  Byzantine  tradition,  definitely  adopts  a  composition 
by  Titian.'  There  are  two  versions  of  this  Titian  painting  at  the  Prado:  the  one 
(Catalogue  No.  440)  was  sent  to  Spain  in  1559  and  came  to  the  Escorial  in  1574; 
the  other  (Catalogue  No.  441)  was  etched  by  Bonasone  in  1567,  which  is  probably 
also  the  date  of  El  Greco's  free  copv.  Only  in  this  second  version  (and  in  El 
Greco's  free  copy)  appear  the  crying  man  on  the  left  and  the  rurbaned  head  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea.  Curiously  enough,  a  relief  carved  in  wood  by  a  German 
artist  of  about  1520,  in  the  Stuttgart  Museum,  shows  the  same  composition  (re- 
produced in  Karl  Kuenstle,  Ikonographie  der  christlichen  Kunst.  Freiburg,  192S,  Vol. 
L  p.  496.  Cf.  Tietze,  Titian,  1936,  Plate  236,  and  Fischel,  Tizian,  KdK.  sth  edition, 
p.  204). 

17  Michelangelo's  Pieta,  now  in  Florence  Cathedral,  was  in  1 570,  when  El  Greco 
came  to  Rome,  still  there.  But  I  believe  that  he  painted  his  free  copy  a  few 
years  after  in  Venice.  It  is  less  Byzantine  in  style  than  most  of  his  other  early  work. 

18  Longhi,  as  the  owner  of  this  picture  told  me,  dates  the  Crucifixion  a  little  earlier. 


Maries  on  the  right  is  in  tact  again  only  a  variation  ot  Michel- 
angelo's Pieta,  but  reversed.  The  horse  of  Longinus,  the  soldier 
with  the  lance,  is  freely  copied  from  a  prancing  horse  in  Titian's 
Cadore  Battle.  But  the  figure  of  the  Crucified,  although  perhaps 
inspired  by  Tintoretto,  is  already  completely  in  El  Greco's  own 
style  and  not  much  different  rrom  his  conceptions  of  more  than 
ten  years  later  (No.  5).  The  glowing  and  highly  original  colours 
in  this  painting  (No.  7)  are  almost  the  same  as  in  the  first  master- 
pieces of  his  Toledo  period,  the  Despoiling  of  Christ  and  the 
Dream  of  Philip  II. 

Amongst  the  tew  identified  works  ot  young  El  Greco,  this 
Crucifixion  is  the  one  which  reveals  most  ot  his  later  power.19 

Between  the  first  and  the  last  version  ot  Christ  on  the  Cross,  re- 
produced and  discussed  here.  El  Greco  carved  and  painted  at  least 
sixteen  other  Crucifixions.  Just  as  the  Church  is  accustomed  to 
bless  even-thing  with  the  sign  ot  the  cross,  so  representations  ot 
Christ  crucified  remained  the  sign  of  El  Greco's  deepest  religious 
feelings. 

19  This  Crucifixion,  now  in  the  Opalski  Collection,  Zurich,  was  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Count  SchafFgotsch,  Vienna.  It  is  painted  on  wood;  35  X  29  inches 

(89  X  74  cm.). 
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Design 
for 

English 

Sedan 

Chairs 


BY  JOHN  GLOAG 


VERY  few  records  exist  of  seventeenth-century  English  sedan 
chairs.  Usually  they  appear  as  minor  details  in  contemporary 
engravings  of  street  scenes;  though  in  a  set  of 'Cries  of  London', 
issued  in  1655,  one  plate  represents  'The  Siddan  Carriers',  and 
supplies  a  fairly  detailed  though  crudely  drawn  representation  of 
the  mid-seventeenth-century  type.  This  chair  was  unpretentious 
and  rather  cumbersome,  little  more  than  an  upright  box,  rather 
like  a  truncated  sentry-box,  roofed  by  a  shallow  dome.  The 
sides  were  pierced  by  two  glazed  windows:  one  divided  by 
glazing  bars  into  sixteen  small  panes,  through  which  the  seated 
passenger  had  a  good  view,  and  another  with  twelve  panes, 
farther  forward.  There  was  probably  a  window  in  the  front;  for 
even  at  that  date  the  ultimate  form  of  the  sedan  chair  was  per- 
ceptible. They  had  been  brought  to  England  by  Sir  Sanders 
Duncombc  in  1634,  from  Naples  according  to  Evelyn,  who  had 
observed  the  streets  of  that  city  to  be  'full  of  gallants  on  horse- 
back, in  coaches  and  sedans'  (Diary,  8th  February,  1645).  About 
161 7  they  were  introduced  in  Paris.  Duncombe  was  granted  a 
fourteen  years'  licence  for  them  by  Charles  I,  and  thereafter  they 
enjoyed  a  great  and  consistent  popularity  that  lasted  until  the 
third  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  form 
of  sedan  chairs  was  progressively  refill  :d,  and  by  the  beginning 


of  the  following  century  they  had  acquired  many  of  the  character- 
istic Georgian  graces,  that  is,  if  they  were  private  chairs.  Public 
chairs,  which  could  be  hired,  lacked  the  amenities  of  the  privately 
owned  vehicle,  and  if  they  were  not  parked  under  shelter,  they 
suffered,  for  although  they  were  stoutly  constructed  and  covered 
with  leather,  they  could  not  resist  the  effects  of  continuous  ex- 
posure to  English  weather.  In  Humphry  Clinker,  Smollett's  criti- 
cism of  the  Circus  at  Bath  was  sharpened  by  his  comment  that  no 
proper  parking-place  had  been  contrived  for  sedan  chairs.  He 
said:  'If,  instead  of  the  areas  and  iron  rails,  which  seem  to  be  of 
very  little  use,  there  had  been  a  corridor  with  arcades  all  round, 
as  in  Covent-garden,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  would  have 
been  more  magnificent  and  striking;  those  arcades  would  have 
afforded  an  agreeable  covered  walk,  and  sheltered  the  poor  chair- 
men and  their  carriages  from  the  rain,  which  is  here  almost  per- 
petual. At  present,  the  chairs  stand  soaking  in  the  open  streets, 
from  morning  to  night,  till  they  become  so  many  boxes  of  wet 
leather,  for  the  benefit  of  the  gouty  and  rheumatic,  who  are 
transported  in  them  from  place  to  place.' 

The  great  advantage  of  the  sedan  chair  was  that  the  passenger 
could  enter  it  in  the  hall  of  the  house  he  was  leaving,  and  be 
carried  through  the  streets  and  upstairs  into  his  own  bedroom,  if 
he  was  an  invalid  or  particularly  indolent.  This  was  seldom  done 
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with  a  hired  chair,  but  the  private  chair,  conveyed  by  one's  own 
chairmen,  would  certainly  be  carried  upstairs,  and  would  rest 
under  cover  in  the  house  when  not  in  use.  It  thus  acquired  the 
status  as  well  as  the  high  degree  of  finish  and  ornamentation  of  a 
piece  of  fine  furniture.  English  chairs  seldom  exhibited  the  rococo 
extravagance  of  their  French  counterparts;  instead,  their  design 
managed  to  suggest  the  air  of  unpretentious  comfort  that 
characterized  the  well-appointed  town  or  country  house. 

In  every  way  the  private  sedan  chair  was  a  more  comfortable 
and  sumptuous  vehicle  than  those  that  plied  for  hire,  and  a  well- 
preserved  carly-eightecnth-century  example  is  shown  here  (Nos. 
i,  2  and  3).  It  dates  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  for  Charles,  the  second  Duke  of  Grafton, 
then  a  young  man  in  his  early  twenties.  It  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  Professor  A.  E.  Richardson,  R.A.,  F.R.I. B. A.  The  original  poles 
and  the  leather  straps  used  by  the  chairmen  are  preserved  and  are 
in  excellent  condition.  There  are  two  sets  of  poles  in  ash,  one  set 
18  ft.  long  for  street  use,  the  other,  7  ft.  long,  for  carrying  the 
chair  upstairs.  Five  shallow  grooves  are  cut  on  the  underside  at 
the  ends  of  each  pole  to  give  the  chairmen  a  firm  grip. 

Externally,  the  chair  is  covered  with  golden  leather,  which 
shows  very  little  sign  of  wear  and  tear.  Internally,  the  original  up- 
holstery, curtains  and  fittings  are  in  a  remarkable  state  of  pres- 
ervation, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  chair  was  made  two  and  a 
half  centuries  ago.  The  exterior  surface  is  divided  into  irregular 
panels  by  thin  strips  of  brass,  ornamented  with  imitation  nail- 
heads  in  repousse,  these  strips  extending  over  the  domed  roof, 
dividing  it  into  eight  segments.  This  roof  has  marked  affinities 


with  the  prevailing  taste  for  classical  architecture ;  for  the  shallow 
dome  springs  from  a  cornice  formed  by  the  hammered  metal 
strips,  which  are  upturned  at  the  corners  to  form  acroteria  in 
miniature.  The  glazing-bars  of  the  windows  reflect  contemporary 
window  design  and  are  f  in.  in  width,  very  slightly  curved,  with 
surface  variation  provided  by  a  raised,  flat  central  member  §  in. 
wide.  The  same  moulded  detail  appears  on  both  sides  of  the 
glazing  bars,  which  still  show  traces  of  gilding.  Those  bars  frame 
panes  of  thin,  unblemished  white  glass,  beautifully  clear,  the  sight 
size  of  each  pane  being  1  ft.  6  in.  wide,  by  1  ft.  nf  in.  deep.  The 
windows  slide  easily  in  their  grooved  frames  and  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  straps,  which  pass  over  small  ivory  knobs  to  allow 
the  window  to  be  adjusted.  These  straps  are  of  dark  red  damask 
with  a  bright  yellow  floral  pattern. 

The  internal  width  of  the  chair  is  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  the  depth 
2  ft.  5  J  in.  -  not  too  roomy  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  wearing  the 
voluminous  costume  of  the  period.  But  once  inside  it  was  toler- 
ably comfortable.  The  back  had  a  slight  rake,  an  advantage  that 
was  absent  from  the  box-like  mid-seventeenth-century  types, 
providing  a  degree  of  comfort  for  the  passenger  comparable  to 
that  of  a  high-backed  winged  easy  chair.  The  height  of  the  seat 
from  the  floor  is  1  ft.  6  in.  and  its  depth  is  1  ft.  5  in.,  which  accords 
with  the  directions  given  for  the  height  of  seats  in  carriages  by 
William  Felton  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Treatise  (1794).  He  rec- 
ommends 1  ft.  2  in.  from  the  floor,  exclusive  of  the  cushion.  The 
seat  of  this  chair  consists  of  a  well-stuffed  damask-covered  cushion, 
resting  upon  a  wooden  shelf:  below,  a  valance  with  an  em- 
broidered border  hangs  to  the  floor.  The  interior  is  lined  through- 
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No.  4  (Left)  :  'The  Female  Orators',  showing  a  sedan  chair  of  characteristic  type.  Engraved  by  M.  Rennoldson  from  the  original  Covent 
Garden  picture  by  John  Collet.  No.  5  :  'The  Hot  Baths,  and  New  Infirmary,  Bath.'  Drawn  by  Thos.  H.  Shepherd,  engraved  by  J.  B.  Allen. 


out  w  ith  claret-coloured  damask,  garnished  with  lines  of  dome- 
headed  brass  nails,  |  in.  in  diameter.  The  windows  are  curtained 
in  a  plain,  dark  red  material,  and  hang  from  brass  rings  w  hich 
slide  on  thin  iron  curtain  rods.  At  the  head  of  the  window  s  are 
pelmets  with  gold  fringes  and  a  central  tassel.  The  door  is 
fastened  on  the  outside  with  an  iron  hasp. 

The  design  of  this  private  chair  is  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Hogarth's  painting,  The  Arrest,  in  the  'Rake's  Progress'.  The 
chair  from  w  hich  the  unfortunate  gentleman  is  being  dragged 
has  a  gadrooned  and  gilded  edge  to  the  roof,  and  the  glazing-bars 
of  the  w  indows  are  also  gilded.  But  basicallv  it  is  the  same  type  as 
the  chair  made  for  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
century".  This  basic  type  persisted,  since  it  appears  frequently  in 
paintings  and  engravings  of  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  In  Rennoldson's  engraving  of  John  Collet's  painting  of 
a  scene  in  Covent  Garden,  The  Female  Orators  (No.  4),  a  parson 
is  shown  emerging  from  a  sedan  chair,  w  hich  is  another  variation 
of  the  characteristic  type,  but  with  a  flat  roof,  decorated  with 
turned  tinials  at  the  corners. 

In  Hogarth's  Beer  Street  a  chair  is  shown  in  the  background 
with  windows  that  are  glazed  with  large  panes  of  plate  glass,  like 
many  of  the  French  chairs  of  that  time.  It  was  clearly  a  private 
chair,  as  plate  glass  was  very  costly.  The  domed  top  is  supported 
in  front  on  slender,  turned  columns,  which  terminated  in  finiais. 
This  form  of  light,  open  construction  increases  its  resemblance  to 
the  ornate  French  sedan  chairs  of  the  Louis  XV  period,  that  were 
not  only  profusely  decorated  with  carved  and  gilded  ornamenta- 
tion, but  had  the  side  and  front  panels  below  the  glazed  area 


elaborately  painted  with  landscapes,  classical  or  floral  motifs,  and 
a  variety  of  fanciful  subjects.  In  England  a  few  noblemen  might 
indulge  a  taste  for  such  embellishment,  but  the  more  solidly  com- 
fortable type  of  chair  was  favoured,  whether  public  or  private. 

Not  everybody  would  have  agreed  about  the  standard  of  com- 
fort provided.  That  observant  critic,  Louis  Simond,  had  some 
hard  things  to  say  about  sedan  chairs,  and  said  them  with  un- 
compromising vigour  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Journal  of  a 
Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Britain  (1810-n).  He  implied  that, 
although  the  sedan  chair  was  still  in  use  in  the  opening  decade  ot 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  it  was  then  regarded  as  an  archaic  con- 
veyance used  only  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  old  school. 
'The  ladies  who  go  to  court  on  the  birthday  are  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  fifty  years  ago,'  he  wrote,  adding  that  he  supposed  this 
was  more  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  King  and  Queen.  'They  are 
carried  there  in  sedan  chairs,  which  can  penetrate  further  than 
carriages ;  and  it  is  really  a  curiosity  to  see  them  as  they  pass  along 
the  street  towards  the  Palace  of  St.  James's.  To  enable  them  to  sit 
in  these  chairs,  their  immense  hoops  are  folded  like  wings,  point- 
ing forward  on  each  side.  The  preposterous  high  head-dress 
would  interfere  with  the  top,  and  must  be  humoured  by  throw- 
ing the  head  back;  the  face  is  therefore  turned  up,  kept  motion- 
less in  that  awkward  attitude,  as  if  on  purpose  to  be  gazed  at:  and 
that  face,  generally  old  and  ugly,  (young  women  not  going  much 
there,  it  seems)  is  painted  up  to  the  eyes,  and  set  with  diamonds. 

"The  glasses  of  the  vehicle  are  drawii  up,  that  the  winds  ot 
Heaven  may  not  visit  the  powder  and  paint  too  roughly;  and 
this  piece  of  natural  history,  thus  cased,  docs  not  ill  resemble  a 
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No.  6:  Public  sedan  chair  outside  the  King's  Bath  Pump  Room,  Bath.  Engraved  from  a  drawing  by  Thos.H.  Shepherd,  1829. 


foetus  of  a  hippopotamus  in  its  brandy  bottle.  The  present 
generation  can  hardly  believe  that  it  was  possible  to  be  young 
and  handsome  in  this  accoutrement;  and  yet  it  was  so.  I  have 
seen  some  of  these  ladies  smile  on  the  wondering  spectators  as 
they  passed,  conscious,  I  should  hope,  of  their  own  absurd 
appearance.' 

Not  only  could  the  windows  be  closed,  but  spring  curtains 
could  ensure  privacy  for  the  passenger.  These  spring  curtains,  or 
blinds  as  they  were  subsequently  called,  were,  according  to 
William  Felton,  'so  convenient,  that  they  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  almost  every  kind  of  close  carriage'.  (Treatise  on  Carriages, 
Vol.  I,  page  160.)  They  were  far  easier  to  manipulate  than  cur- 
tains, and  were  probably  adopted  as  standard  equipment  for  both 
public  and  private  chairs  after  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  From  that  time,  until  they  went  out  of  use,  few  changes 
occurred  in  the  general  design  of  sedan  chairs.  About  1770  a 
wheeled  type  was  introduced,  which  could  be  managed  by  one 
chairman,  but  it  never  attained  the  same  degree  of  popularity  as 
the  wheellcss  sedan.  To  be  trundled  along  on  wheels,  like  a  load 
on  a  gardener's  or  a  tradesman's  barrow,  was  to  discard  any  pre- 
tensions to  elegance:  and,  apart  from  the  innate  conservatism  of 
English  society,  such  a  mode  of  progression  may  well  have 
offended  the  acute  sense  of  style  enjoyed  by  the  Georgian  nobility 
and  gentry  and  all  those  who  imitated  their  taste,  their  foibles, 
and  their  easy  but  assured  dignity.  The  prejudice  against  the 
wheeled  sedan  remained,  and  in  contemporary  drawings  and 
engravings  the  original  type  is  almost  invariably  depicted. 

There  were  two  principal  varieties  of  that  type.  The  first 
derived  from  the  carly-cightcenth-century  models,  with  four- 
pancd  side  and  front  windows,  and  a  flat  or  domed  roof;  the 


second  had  a  more  pronounced  rake  to  the  back,  which  also 
splayed  out  slightly  below  the  seat  level,  forming  a  concave  line 
from  the  roof  to  the  base.  This  concave  line  was  sometimes  re- 
peated in  the  front  of  the  vehicle,  so  from  the  side  view  it  had  a 
slight  waist.  The  side  windows  were  large,  without  glazing  bars 
or  with  one  horizontal  bar,  dividing  the  window  into  two  equal 
panes.  The  top  was  either  domed  or  flat.  Chairs  of  this  kind  (Nos. 
5  and  6)  appear  in  some  of  Thomas  Shepherd's  drawings  of  Bath, 
published  in  1829:  and  an  earlier,  straight-fronted  variety  is 
shown  in  an  engraving  of  the  Circus  at  Bath,  made  in  1784  by 
Thomas  Malton. 

There  was  little  difference  between  these  two  main  varieties  of 
the  basic  type.  There  were,  however,  innumerable  minor  varia- 
tions, created  by  the  form  of  ornamentation  used  in  private 
chairs.  Both  were  still  familiar,  though  increasingly  rare,  objects 
during  the  third  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Phiz  illus- 
trates both  varieties  in  the  Pickwick  Papers,  one  of  them,  with 
four-pancd  windows,  being  exceptionally  wide.  This  example 
had  'been  originally  built  for  a  gouty  gentleman  with  funded 
property'  and  could  thus  accommodate  the  collective  amplitude 
of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tupman.  The  other,  into  which  Mr. 
Winkle  in  his  dressing-gown  is  peering  at  the  horrified  Mrs. 
Dowler,  has  a  moulded  cornice,  supported  at  the  corners  by 
decorative  scrolls  and  a  pronounced  dome  with  a  round  knob  on 
top. 

Some  traces  of  the  form  of  the  sedan  chair  were  preserved  by 
the  body  of  the  hansom  cab.  But  the  wheelless  vehicle,  that  was 
under  no  obligation  to  carry  a  light  on  the  highway  and  relied 
entirely  on  man-power,  had  disappeared  by  the  beginning  of 
the  Victorian  era. 
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A  Triptych 

In  the  style  of  Godefroi  dc  Clair 


THE  RE  is  an  enamelled  triptych  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.B.Martin  on  exhibition  at  The  Cloisters,  the 
J  mediaeval  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at  New  York. 
J  This  triptych,  or  small  folding  altar,  encloses  within  its  wings  a 
'world  of  pious  devotion,  revealing  the  intense  spiritualitv  and 
scholarly  erudition  characteristic  of  most  religious  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Formerly  owned  by  the  Archbishops  of  Liege,  and  thereafter  bv 
the  Duke  ot  Arenberg.  it  is  made  of  oak,  covered  bv  gilded 
copper,  which  is  decorated  with  champlevc  enamel,  email  brun  and 
punched  ornamental  designs.  The  central  panel,  surmounted  bv 
a  trilobe  apex,  contains  a  beaded  frame,  which  is  supported  bv 
the  figures  ot  Veritas  and  ivdicivm  in  the  guise  of  angels,  with  a 
lance  and  a  sponge  respectively.  The  frame  once  housed  a  relic  of 
the  True  Cross.  Below  stands  ivsticia,  crowned  and  in  a  jewelled 
gown,  surrounded  by  a  mandorla.  Her  balanced  scales  contain 
three  weights  and  are  supported  by  the  kneeling  figures  of 
misericordia  and  pietas.  Above,  the  heads  of  eeimosina  and 
ORATio  appear,  beside  groups  ot  people  (omnes  gentes).  At  the 
apex  is  Christ  among  clouds,  with  outstretched  arms,  displaying 
His  wounds.  Near  His  head  is  the  legend  filivs  hominis,  at  His 
right  the  crown  of  thorns  (coron  a  spinea),  at  His  left  the  cup  of 
vinegar  (vas  aceti).  On  each  wing  stands  a  large  angel  sounding 
the  tuba:  precones  mvndi.  Below,  are  the  dead  rising  from  their 
tombs  (resvrrectio  mortvorvm).  The  central  panel  and  the 
apex  are  surrounded  by  gilt  borders  with  punched  designs,  form- 
ing toliage  and  rosettes  with  circular  cavities  at  regular  intervals. 
The  wings  are  backed  by  rectangular  panels  in  email  brim  of  geo- 
metrical design,  with  circles  and  lozenges  entwined  by  leafage. 

The  subject  is  an  'Advent'  or  Second  Coming  ot  Christ,  prior 
to  the  Last  Judgement,  combined  with  the  Dispute  of  the  Virtues 
over  man's  redemption.  Christ  is  not  yet  enthroned  as  Judge;  He 
appears  within  clouds  (Matt.  xxiv.  30  and  Luke  xxi.  27)  as  the 
Son  ot  Man,  the  compassionate  Judge-sufferer  who  displays  His 
wounds  and  the  instruments  ot  His  martvrdom.  to  show  that  He 
returned  in  His  humanitv.  While  the  Virtues  plead  for  mankind. 
His  gesture  is  ambiguous,  neither  blessing  nor  condemning :  His 
arms  are  outstretched  as  they  were  upon  the  cross.  It  is  in  this 
attitude -according  to  Honorius  of  Autun-tbat  Christ  appeared 
to  the  blessed  on  Judgement  Dav.  and  similar  representations  of 
Christ  occur  in  nvelfth-centurv  cathedral  sculpture  (Vezelay, 
Beaulieu  and  St.  Denis).  The  cross  preceding  the  King -as  men- 
tioned in  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and  in  apocryphal  literature 
-is  represented  bv  the  relic  of  the  True  Cross  at  the  centre  ot  the 
triptych,  guarded  by  two  angels,  which  also  refers  to  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ.  The  crown  of  thorns  at  Christ's  right,  the 
cup  of  vinegar  at  His  left,  the  relic  of  the  True  Cross  between 
sponge  and  lance,  held  by  the  angel  guardians  identified  as 
ivdicivm  and  Veritas,  all  these  are  the  instruments  ot  His  martvr- 
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dom  (suae  passionis  indicia).  It  is  beneath  the  crown  that  the  blessed 
will  assemble  after  Judgement  has  been  pronounced,  and  beneath 
the  cup  of  vinegar  that  the  damned  are  to  experience  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  tate.  Following  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (xxiv.  31). 
angels  sound  the  trumpet  as  the  dead  rise  from  their  tombs.  This 
scene,  represented  on  the  wings  of  the  triptych,  combines  with 
the  appearance  of  Christ  in  clouds  to  render  complete  the  illus- 
tration ot  the  gospel  text.  The  same  event  is  also  described  in  the 
offertory  prayer  for  the  Sunday  of  Advent  from  Psalm  cxxix 
(De  profundi*  clamavi  ad  re,  Domine)  which  is  used  for  the  offices 
of  the  dead,  and  refers  to  the  dead  rising  from  their  tombs. 

The  Dispute  ot  the  Virtues  is  a  mediaeval  allegory  which  may 
have  originated  in  St.  Bernard's  interpretation  of  Psalm  lxxxiv. 
11,  12: 

Mercy  and  Truth  shall  meet  each  other; 
Justice  and  Peace  shall  kiss  each  other. 
Faithfulness  sliall  sprout  from  the  earth. 
And  Justice  shall  look  down  from  heaven. 

Judgement  and  Justice  are  the  preparation  of  Thy  throne. 
Mercy  and  Truth  shall  go  before  Thy  face. 

Among  the  earliest  manuscripts  which  transcribe  this  alle^orv 
are  the  Codex  lat.  17404  f.  302  of  the  State  Librarv  at  Munich, 
and  MS.  481  at  Corpus  Christi.  Cambridge. 

The  dispute  begins  when,  after  a  life  of  sin,  man  appears  before 
God  to  be  judged,  and  Clementia,  frequently  identified  with 
Misericordia  and  with  Pietas.  pleads  for  mankind.  Justitia  op- 
poses her,  supported  by  Veritas  and.  on  this  triptveh,  also  bv 
Judicium,  maintaining  that  man  has  offended  the  King,  their 
Father,  and  therefore  must  die.  Misericordia  and  Pietas.  the 
gentle  mediators  who  anticipate  a  function  which  the  Virgin  was 
to  assume  later,  pleads  that  man  has  sinned  in  ignorance  and  that 
he  has  suffered  enough.  During  the  ensuing  dispute  charges  of 
undue  leniency  are  made  on  one  side,  and  ot  cruel  rigour  on  the 
other.  Finally.  Justitia,  advocating  tor  Christ,  urges  that  the  bal- 
ance be  held  between  them,  with  a  view  to  aiding  man. 

This  allegory  is  known  to  combine  elements  from  various 
sources,  each  version  being  adapted  and  transformed  to  suit  its 
individual  purpose.  Upon  the  triptych  the  balanced  scales,  held 
by  Justitia,  are  supported  by  Misericordia  and  Pietas.  Miseri- 
cordia, assisted  by  Elimosina.  both  active  Virtues,  appear  at  the 
right,  where  the  blessed  will  assemble.  Their  side  of  the  scales 
contains  three  weights,  symbolical  ot  good  deeds  performed  bv 
man  under  their  spiritual  guidance.  At  the  left,  where  the 
damned  will  gather,  Pietas,  seconded  by  Orario.  both  contem- 
plative or  passive  Virtues,  support  empty  scales.  This  symbolism 
indicates  that,  in  the  absence  ot  good  deeds,  man's  willingness  to 
repent  through  piety  and  prayers  (the  empty  scales  mav  implv 
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Two  vie  vs,  open  and  closed,  of  an  enamelled  triptych  which  can  now  be  said  to  have  originated  from  the  workshop  of 
Godefro  Clair,  about  1160.  The  frame  once  housed  a  relic  of  the  True  Cross.  On  loan  to  The  Cloisters,  Metropolitan 
Museum        ^  rt,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.B.Martin  of  New  York.  Height,  iof  in.,  width,  11^  in. 
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fasting  as  part  of  penitence)  will  save  him.  Thus,  repentance 
balances  good  deeds  on  the  even  scales.  If,  however,  the  absence 
of  good  deeds  should  be  interpreted  as  indication  of  a  sinful  life, 
then  a  passage  in  Job  (vi.  2,  3)  comes  to  mind:  'O  that  my  sins, 
whereby  I  have  deserved  wrath,  and  the  calamity  that  I  suffer, 
were  weighed  in  a  balance.'  The  final  solution  is  that  Christ  Him- 
self humbly  assumes  humanity,  the  filivs  hominis  on  the  trip- 
tych, that  He  live,  suffer  and  die  to  redeem  the  sinner  from 
eternal  damnation.  It  is  significant  that  the  harsh  Virtues,  Veritas 
and  Judicium,  appear  with  tools  of  Christ's  martyrdom,  whereas 
the  mild  Virtues  plead  upon  their  knees  for  omnes  GENTES. 

The  symbol  of  weighing  souls  or  deeds  originated  from  An- 
cient Egypt,  where  the  act  was  associated  with  Osiris.  Hence  it 
reached  Greece,  where  Hermes  became  the  central  figure.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Archangel  Michael  usually  holds  the  scales, 
although  occasionally  the  devil  intervenes  to  bargain  for  lost 
souls.  The  idea  that  the  crucifix  itself  may  be  represented  and 
identified  by  a  balance  in  which  mankind's  sins  were  weighed 
against  Christ's  Passion,  is  of  mediaeval  origin.  It  was  first  ex- 
pressed in  a  Hymn  by  the  poet  Venantius  Fortunatus  (530-99), 
composed  in  569,  to  welcome  a  relic  of  the  True  Cross  acquired 
by  St.  Radegund  at  Constantinople.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
this  triptych  was  made  to  enclose  another  relic  of  the  True  Cross, 
probably  also  acquired  at  Constantinople.  On  the  triptych,  how- 
ever, Justitia,  not  the  Archangel  Michael,  holds  the  scales.  Her 
figure  is  surrounded  by  a  mandorla,  a  distinction  usually  re- 
served for  Christ.  Moreover,  Justitia  is  crowned  and  veiled  fol- 
lowing the  established  fashion  for  Ecclesia,  and  she  bears  upon 
her  crown  the  lily  winch  always  surmounts  the  sceptre  of  Ec- 
clesia. Endowed  with  these  insignia,  Justitia  and  Ecclesia  eclipse 
in  the  representation  of  Christ  incarnate.  The  balance  in  Justitia's 
hands,  furthermore,  has  been  identified  with  the  crucifix  and 
with  Christ  Himself.  According  to  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Christ 
is  Himself  the  balance  of  the  Father,  in  which  what  we  deserve - 
the  reward  of  our  sins -and  what  He  suffered,  are  weighed 
against  each  other.  What  Christ  suffered  is  indicated  by  the 
emblems  of  the  Passion.  A  similar  allegory  is  known  from  a 
passage  by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (Patr.  lat.  184.  972):  Crux  facta 
est  statera  corporis  Christi,  quod  est  Ecclesia  ( '  The  Cross,  the  balance 
of  Christ's  body,  who  is  Ecclesia'). 

No  other  example  of  a  Justitia,  crowned  and  garbed  like 
Ecclesia,  can  be  given :  whereas  her  appearance  in  the  guise  of  an 
angel  is  usual  in  enamels  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  A  half-figure 
of  Justitia  with  scales  is  depicted  on  a  book-cover  at  the  Uni- 
versity Library  at  Liege,  and  again  on  the  reliquary  of  St.  Gon- 
dulphus  and  St.  Candidus,  formerly  at  Maestricht,  now  at  the 
Musee  du  Cinquantenaire  at  Brussels.  Both  objects  originated  in 
the  workshop  of  Godefroi  dc  Clair,  and  each  time  Justitia  is  rep- 
resented together  with  other  Virtues.  Yet  more  closely  related 
to  the  figure  of  Justitia  on  the  triptych  is  the  enamelled  half- 
figure  of  Ecclesia  on  the  portable  altar  from  Stavclot,  from  the 
same  workshop,  at  the  Musee  du  Cinquantenaire.  As  in  the  trip- 
tych, this  figure  is  conceived  in  hieratic  attitude,  that  is,  strictly 
frontal,  and  with  crown  and  veil. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  enamelled  figures  on  the  triptych 
at  The  Cloisters  conform  with  work  by  Godefroi  de  Clair  of 
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Huv,  born  about  noo,  and  referred  to  in  his  obituary  note  as  vir 
in  aurifabricatura  suo  tempore  nutti  secundus  ('second  to  no  other 
goldsmith  of  his  time'). 

Godefroi's  earliest  documented  work  is  the  Alexander  rel- 
iquary at  the  Musee  du  Cinquantenaire,  commissioned  by 
Abbot  Wibald  of  Stavelot  in  1 145.  The  base  is  decorated  with 
champleve  plaques  depicting  half-figures  of  saints  and  virtues, 
with  their  names  inscribed.  A  certain  stiffness  prevails,  character- 
istic of  this  early  stage  in  the  development  of  champlevc  when  it 
evolved  from  the  cloisonne  process,  and  before  Godefroi's  in- 
dividual style  was  fully  developed.  However,  some  character- 
istics of  Mosan  goldsmith  work  are  immediately  evident:  the 
gilt  borders  show  brightly  gilded  hollow  cavities  in  the  form  of 
circles,  rosettes  and  quatrefoils;  for  purposes,  instead  of  crystals, 
of  giving  brilliance.  Filigree,  so  popular  elsewhere  at  tins  period, 
is  replaced  by  email  brun,  a  brown  varnish,  used  for  ornamental 
designs.  These  special  features  recur  on  the  triptych  at  The 
Cloisters. 

Other  documented  work  by  Godefroi  is  extremely  rare.  The 
Remaclus  Altar,  ordered  before  11 50,  is  known  from  a  seven- 
teenth-century drawing  and  two  fragments  only.  The  altar  is 
referred  to  in  a  letter  of  1148,  addressed  by  Abbot  Wibald  to  the 
goldsmith  'G',  urging  him  to  complete  the  commission  (Jaffe, 
page  194).  The  two  fragments,  formerly  at  the  museum  in  Sig- 
maringen,  now  at  Frankfort,  show  half-figures  of  fides  and 
operatio  in  Godefroi's  fully  developed  pictorial  style,  with 
graduated  colours.  There  are  many  affinities  with  figures  on  the 
triptych,  notably  a  similar  treatment  of  sharply  outlined  muscles 
on  chest  and  arms,  and  the  pointed  lines  upon  the  neck.  The  arm 
reliquary  of  Charlemagne,  at  the  Musee  du  Louvre,  was  com- 
missioned by  Emperor  Frederick  I,  better  known  as  Barbarossa, 
following  the  beatification  in  1166,  when  Charlemagne's  body 
was  exhumed  at  Aachen  and  this  relic  set  apart.  The  punched- 
border  ornament  of  the  reliquary,  consisting  of  beaded  rosettes, 
is  identical  with  the  one  used  in  the  frame  of  the  triptych  at  The 
Cloisters,  and  closely  related  to  a  similar  border  pattern  on  the 
frame  of  the  triptveh  at  Ste.  Croix  at  Liege.  Godefroi  completed 
the  arm  reliquary  before  11 70,  when  he  returned  to  Liege.  There 
Bishop  Randulph  ordered  two  silver  shrines,  of  St.  Mangold  and 
St.  Domitian,  for  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Huy.  These  shrines, 
which  are  now  badly  mutilated,  represent  the  latest  documented 
work  by  the  artist.  They  are  both  entirely  without  enamel  dec- 
oration. In  1 173  Godefroi  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Ncuf- 
mostier. 

Placed  within  the  context  of  other  similar  productions  from 
the  workshop  of  Godefroi  dc  Clair,  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  triptych  at  The  Cloisters  appear  in  clearer  perspective.  The 
champleve  enamel,  no  longer  confined  to  small  plaques  as  it  was 
on  the  Alexander  Reliquary  of  1 145,  covers  the  entire  surface  of 
the  folding  altar,  with  a  freedom  which  reveals  complete  mastery 
of  technical  difficulties.  Style  and  technique  are  closely  linked 
to  the  fragments  of  the  Remaclus  Altar  of  Godefroi's  middle 
period,  whereas  work  executed  during  his  later  years  shows 
little  or  no  enamel. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  triptych  at  The  Cloisters  is 
the  blending  of  Byzantine  and  Western  imagery.  Reliquaries  of 
the  True  Cross,  particularly  in  the  form  of  triptychs,  are  an 
Eastern  conception,  and  of  great  rarity  in  Western  art.  Undoubt- 
edly the  close  contact  with  Byzantium  through  the  travels  of 
Abbot  Wibald  and  of  Godefroi  contributed  much  to  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  forms.  The  inclusion  of  two  Byzantine  rel- 
iquaries, one  with  a  piece  of  the  True  Cross  brought  by  Wibald 
from  Constantinople,  in  the  triptych  from  Stavelot  at  the  Mor- 
gan Library,  proves  the  familiarity  with  Byzantine  goldsmith 


work  in  Godefroi's  workshop.  Wibald  repeatedly  entrusted 
Godefroi  with  the  task  of  creating  settings  for  holy  relics  w  hich 
he  brought  from  Constantinople  in  1155,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
seek  the  origin  of  the  triptych  under  discussion  in  one  of  these 
commissions.  Other  related  triptychs  with  similar  relics  include 
the  one  at  the  church  of  Ste.  Croix  at  Liege,  another  from  the 
abbey  of  Floreffe  at  the  Musee  du  Cinquantenaire,  and  two  more, 
formerly  in  the  Soltikorf  and  Dutuit  Collections,  were  at  the 
Petit  Palais  in  Paris. 

The  solid  gilt-copper  framework  of  the  triptych  at  The 
Cloisters  reveals  the  massive  qualities  of  romanesque  style  and  is 
of  typically  Western  character.  However,  the  guardian  angels 
who  display  the  relic  of  the  True  Cross  with  ceremonial  gravity 
are  derived  from  Byzantine  art.  Similar  figures  are  known  from 
miniatures,  ivories  and  mosaics,  such  as  the  Last  Judgement  at 
Torcello.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Mosan  goldsmith  that  he  dis- 
tinguishes these  angels  as  Virtues  with  their  names  Veritas  and 
iydicivm  inscribed.  This  preoccupation  with  allegories  of  the 
Virtues  was  ubiquitous  in  the  Western  world  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  the  circles  of  Godefroi  and  his  patron  Wibald  in 
particular.  Other  Mosan  goldsmith  work  featuring  similar 
angels  includes  the  above-mentioned  triptych  at  Ste.  Croix  in 
Liege,  and  the  later  reliquary  of  the  True  Cross  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  where  the  angels  also  act  as  guardians  of 
the  cross,  but  are  rendered  in  high  relief. 

In  contrast,  the  dramatically  posed  angels  sounding  trumpets, 
shown  upon  the  wings,  are  of  purely  Western  origin.  They  ap- 
pear at  first  in  illuminated  manuscripts  from  the  Reichenau, 
particularly  in  the  Bamberg  Apocalypse  of  circa  1000,  and  in  the 
Book  of  Pcricopes  of  Henry  II  at  Munich.  In  Godefroi's  circle  they 
are  represented  in  gilt  relief  upon  the  gabled  roof  of  the  Servatius 
shrine  at  Maestricht.  Thus  are  mingled  Eastern  and  Western 
imagery  in  the  creation  of  Godefroi's  own  individual  style. 

The  pictorial  conception  is  entirely  original,  and  no  similar 
representation  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Virtues  seems  to  be  recorded. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  theological  alle- 
gory was  suggested  by  Abbot  Wibald,  the  great  man  of  letters 
and  faithful  patron  of  Godefroi  de  Clair,  or  proposed  by  the 
latter,  whose  erudition  is  evident  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
Abbot. 

Among  the  literary  sources  which  may  have  contributed  to 
the  rendering  of  this  Judgement  Scene,  is  the  Elncidarinm  of 
Honorius  of  Autun:  Ecclesiae  presbyter  et  scholasticus,  as  he  was 
referred  to  by  his  contemporaries,  or  le  grand  inconnu,  as 
modern  French  historians  like  to  call  him.  Honorius's  treatise,  a 
dialogue  on  the  problem  of  Salvation,  was  translated  in  many 
languages  during  the  Twelfth  Century  and  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence. Honorius  explains  why  chosen  Virtues  appear  beside  the 
living  rather  than  near  the  dead  (the  name  OMNES  gentes  on  the 
triptych  being  derived  from  Psalm  lxxxv.  9:  Ornnes  gentes 
quascumque  jecisti  venient  et  adorabunt  coram  te,  Domine).  'Do  you 
know  by  what  means  they  shall  be  freed?  Masses,  alms,  prayers 
and  other  good  work  will  help  them ;  and  particularly  so  if  they 
do  these  tilings  during  their  lifetime'  (Scis  per  quod  hi  lihereutur? 
Missae,  eleemosynae,  orationes,  aliiqne  pii  labores  his  prosunt; 
maxime  si  ipsi  viventes  haec  pro  aliis  fecerunt).  Hence  the  Virtues 
gathered  near  the  living  and  beside  Justitia,  Christ's  arbiter  on 
earth,  to  balance  the  scales  and  plead  for  man. 

Thus  it  may  now  be  concluded  that  the  triptych  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Martin  originated  from  the  workshop 
of  Godefroi  de  Clair,  at  a  period  about  1160,  when  the  famous 
goldsmith  was  able  to  harmonize  coloured  enamel,  email  brun 
and  gilt-metal  decoration  with  a  virtuosity  he  did  not  possess  in 
his  earlier  work,  and  no  longer  maintained  in  his  later  years. 
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Representations  (actual  size)  of  Charles  V  and 
his  consort,  Isabella  of  Portugal,  realized  from 
incised  designs  on  the  Forcer  (above).  Over  the 
Emperor's  head  is  the  date  1532. 


An  Historical  Forcer 


BY  JOHN  W.  WATER ER 

Secretary  of  the  Museum  of  Leathercraft,  London 
Royal  Designer  for  Industry 


THE  Museum  of  Leathercraft,  Loudon,  has  acquired  a  most 
interesting  forcer  or  jewel-casket  which  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
1954  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  at  Grosvenor  House.  It  is  a  work 
of  art,  an  example  of  fine  craftsmanship  and  is  of  certain  historic 
interest.  It  measures  approximately  8-|  inches  long,  5  inches  wide 
and  5^  inches  high.  Its  vaulted  lid  is  typical  both  of  the  great 
'standards'  (bahuts),  such  as  those  in  Woodbridge  Church  and  the 
Public  Record  Office  (the  latter  once  the  property  of  Margaret 
of  Beaufort),  and  of  many  small  caskets  (coffrets  or  jorcercs)  of  the 
Thirteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries.  The  present  example  is 
made  of  fine-grain  wood,  perhaps  cypress,  which  was  much 
esteemed  for  such  articles,  and  is  lined  with  the  red-stained  sheep- 
skin (bazan)  commonly  used  at  that  time.  The  exterior  is  covered 
with  brown-stained  vellum  which  was  overlaid  with  ^old  where 
subsequent  decoration  was  intended.  Vellum  (untanncd  calf-skin 
prepared  by  a  series  of  liming  and  scraping  operations)  provided 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  unusually  fine  incised  (cisele)  de- 
signs with  which  this  lovely  object  is  decorated  in  every  panel. 


and  was  probably  deliberately  chosen,  rather  than  leather,  be- 
cause of  its  eminent  suitability  for  very  fine  work.  The  brown- 
stained  skin  shows  through  even  the  most  delicate  cuts  in  the 
gilded  surface,  thus  providing  clear  delineation  of  the  designs. 
The  background  to  the  main  feature  of  the  designs  was  touched 
in  with  red,  blue  and  green  paint,  probably  egg-tempera.  Much 
of  the  gilt  and  colour  has  now  faded  or  been  rubbed  off  ,  but  the 
incising  is  virtually  unimpaired,  thanks  to  the  toughness  of  the 
vellum.  The  covering  of  the  wooden  shell,  which  would  not 
have  been  easy  in  this  material,  is  excellently  done,  the  incising 
itself  being  beautifully  executed;  recalling,  in  its  clear  line,  delic- 
ate shading  and  fine  detail,  the  copper-plate  engravings  of  the  time. 

The  front  panels  of  the  vaulted  lid  bear,  on  the  left,  in  a  medal- 
lion, a  bearded  'portrait'  believed  to  represent  Charles  V,  King 
of  Spain  and  afterwards  Holy  Roman  Emperor  (successor  to 
Maximilian),  with  the  date  1532,  an  unusual  and  most  valuable 
feature.  In  the  corners  arc  small  medallions  with  heads  of  bearded 
men,  which  also  probably  represent  the  Emperor,  each  wearing 
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a  different  head-dress.  The  intervening  space  is  filled  with 
flowers  and  foliage.  The  right-hand  panel  has,  in  a  similar  medal- 
lion, the  head  of  a  woman,  facing  the  Emperor,  believed  to  rep- 
resent Isabella  of  Portugal,  whom  Charles  married  in  1526.  She 
appears  to  be  about  to  pluck  a  ripe  pomegranate  hanging  amid 
the  encircling  foliage.  The  corner  medallions  bear  heads  similar 
to  those  in  the  companion  panel  but  wearing  yet  other  head- 
gear, including  Saracenic  types,  arming-caps  and  classical  hel- 
mets. An  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  resolve  these  interesting 
portraits,  which  unfortunately  are  indistinct  in  the  original. 
From  a  much  enlarged  photograph,  taken  by  side -lighting,  a 
line-tracing  was  made  of  the  incised  lines,  distorted  by  age  and 
shrinkage  of  the  vellum.  This  was  then  reduced  back  to  the 
original  size  and  the  result  may  be  accepted  as  a  reasonably  accur- 
ate representation,  taking  into  account  the  different  medium. 
The  back  panels  on  the  lid  have  rather  obscure  monograms 
which  have  been  read  as  C  and  J  P  in  medallions  formed  by  a 
rope  design,  the  corners  being  filled  with  fanciful  fruit. 

In  the  front  panels  of  the  body,  which  arc  the  best  preserved, 
are:  (left)  St.  Michael  combating  the  Devil  represented  as  a 
grotesque  lion,  and  (right)  the  miracle  of  the  Stigmata  depicting 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  marks  of  the  Saviour's  wounds  on 
hands,  feet  and  side,  the  lines  which,  in  the  photograph  look  like 
scratches,  actually  connecting  these  members  with  their  equival- 
ents on  the  minute  drawing  (top,  left  corner)  of  the  glorified, 
crucified  Saviour.  The  rear  body  panels  bear:  (left)  the  Hapsburg 


arms,  and  (right)  the  same  impaled  with  those  of  Portugal,  in 
lozenge  shapes  enclosed  in  a  medallion  formed  of  flowers  and 
foliage.  The  ends  of  the  forcer  bear  designs  in  which  Moresque 
influence  can  be  detected,  but  in  which  three  more  'Emperor's 
heads'  appear.  In  all  these  representations  the  protruding  lower 
jaw,  enhanced  by  the  beard,  which  was  a  feature  of  contempor- 
ary paintings  of  Charles  V,  is  clearly  depicted.  The  overlapping 
ends  of  the  lid  are  cut  into  cusped,  ogee-arch  form  typical  of 
much  Moorish  architecture.  The  ironwork  is  good  but  not 
especially  distinguished:  it  may  once  have  been  gilt  but  is  now 
corroded.  The  lock  has  a  cunning  secret  spring  which  is  operated 
by  moving  one  of  the  ornamental  projections  round  the  edge  of 
the  lock-plate,  before  the  keyhole  is  disclosed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  where  this  casket  was  made.  The 
ends  appear  to  embody  Saracenic  influence  both  in  the  form  of 
the  lid  and  in  the  decoration.  The  ironwork  might  be  German, 
and  the  designs  of  religious  subjects  on  the  front  panels  have  an 
affinity  with  German  sixteenth-century  engravings.  At  the  same 
time  other  features  of  the  decoration,  notably  the  lozenge  shape 
adopted  for  the  coats-of-arms,  may  indicate  a  source  in  the  Low 
Countries  where,  at  this  period,  there  was  some  assimilation  of 
design  influences  from  many  quarters,  including  Spain,  and 
where,  no  doubt,  craftsmen  from  various  parts  of  Europe  were 
employed. 

Tins  forcer  was  in  the  collection  of  Charles  Warne  (1802-87), 
the  noted  Dorsetshire  archaeologist  and  antiquary,  who  caused 
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Front  (above)  and  rear  (left)  views  of  the  Forcer.  The  rear  body  panels  show:  left,  the  Hapsburg  arms,  and,  right,  the  same  impaled  with 
those  of  Portugal.  In  the  front  panels  seen  above,  that  on  the  left  depicts  St.  Michael  combating  a  Devil  in  the  form  of  a  grotesque  lion, 
and,  right,  the  miracle  of  the  Stigmata  showing  St.  Francis. 


some  lovely  but  idealized  pencil  drawings  to  be  made  of  the 
incised  designs,  and  later  to  be  put  into  book  form.  During  this 
time  it  was  described  by  Charles  Roach  Smith  in  his  Collectanea 
antiqua,  circa  1850.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  conclusion 
that  this  regal  object,  which  when  new  must  have  glowed  and 
flashed  with  bright  colour  and  gold,  was  indeed  a  gift  of  affec- 
tion from  Charles,  described  as  'the  ablest  and  most  powerful 
monarch  of  the  Sixteenth  Century',  to  the  wife  he  dearly  loved, 
Isabella  of  Portugal. 

An  early  use  of  the  word  'forcer'  occurs  in  an  alliterative  poem 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century: 

'Her  were  a  forser  for  ]?e  in  faye, 
Ij  hou  were  a  gentyl  Ieuler' 

and  its  derivation  was  probably  French.  A  number  of  examples 
remain  in  many  different  forms,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  term 
was  applied  to  any  kind  of  small  strong-box  whether  for  jewels, 
money,  manuscripts  or  perhaps  religious  relics.  Originally 
forcers  seem  to  have  been  made  of  wood,  sometimes  painted  but 
more  often  covered  with  leather,  which  was  decorated  in  various 
ways.  In  the  earliest  surviving  examples  (from  the  Thirteenth 


Century),  designs  are  often  partly  in  relief,  the  surface  of  the 
covering  hide  being  raised,  where  required,  by  gesso  or  compo- 
sition underneath;  the  details  of  animals,  monsters  and  birds 
being  completed  by  incised  lines.  Examples  exist  in  the  Museum 
of  Leathercraft,  the  Musee  Cluny  and  the  Deutches  Ledcrmu- 
seum.  Later,  punching,  surface-modelling,  impressing  and, 
finally,  gold-tooling  were  employed.  In  the  Fifteenth  Century 
many  elaborate  metal  forcers  were  made  in  Germany  and  Spain. 

There  were  forcer  makers  in  England,  but  little  is  known  of 
them  or  their  work.  The  only  recorded  reference  to  the  craft  is 
in  1406  (City  of  London  Letter  Book,  I,  fo.  Hi),  when  they  petitioned 
for  an  Ordinance  to  check  bad  work,  regulation  of  the  trade 
('for  the  love  of  God,  and  as  a  work  of  charity')  and  the  limita- 
tion of  forcers  to  nine  sizes  ranging  from  10  inches  x  6  inches 
X  4  inches  to  20  inches  X  14  inches  X  8  inches.  No  mention  is 
made  of  leather,  but  as  complaint  is  made  that  'false  and  rotten 
wood'  was  deceitfully  covered  by  linen  cloth  within,  it  would 
seem  that  the  exterior  also  was  covered,  probably  with  leather. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  craft,  but  in  Act  I  Richard  III 
the  importation  of  'painted  forcers',  amongst  other  goods,  was 
forbidden. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PROVINCIAL  MUSEUM-VI 


Plymouth  City  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery 


BY  JAMES  MELTON 


AN  imposing  building  in  Tavistock  Road,  near  the  centre  of 
.  the  city,  houses  the  Plymouth  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 
Founded  in  1897  to  celebrate  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen 
Victoria,  it  first  occupied  the  present  premises  in  191 1.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  a  result  of  the  extensive  war  damage  suffered  by  the 
city,  the  museum  being  the  only  municipal  building  to  be  left 
standing,  it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  hospitality  to  other  less 
fortunate  departments  of  the  civic  administration,  and  the  mu- 
seum is  able  to  occupy,  at  present,  only  a  fraction  of  its  home.  In 
view  of  this,  it  can  display  only  a  proportion  of  the  collection  it 
possesses.  In  addition  to  the  main  collection  at  Tavistock  Road, 
the  Museum  Committee  is  also  responsible  for  the  contents  of 
Buckland  Abbey,  near  Yelverton  (about  nine  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  city),  and  for  a  sixteenth-century  house  in  Plymouth. 

Buckland  Abbey  was  a  Cistercian  monastery,  purchased  in 
1 541  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and  sold  by  his  grandson 
forty  years  later  to  Sir  Francis  Drake.  After  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  succeeding  generations  of  the  Drake  family,  it  eventu- 
ally became  the  property  of  the  National  Trust  and  is  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  City  as  a  Drake,  Naval  and  West  Country 
folk  museum. 

The  Elizabethan  house  at  32  New  Street  is  both  owned  and 
administered  by  the  City  Corporation.  It  is  a  small  house  of  the 
period,  situated  close  to  the  spot  where  the  Mayflower  set  sail  in 
1620,  and  its  position  prompts  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
one-time  owner  was  not  perhaps  a  witness  of  the  historic 
scene  that  took  place  so  near  to  his  doorstep.  The  house  is 
being  equipped  with  furnishings  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries  and,  while  they  are  slowly  garnered,  con- 
tains a  number  of  pieces  loaned  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  collection  exhibited  at  the  mu- 
seum is,  appropriately,  the  display  of  eighteenth-century  Plym- 
outh porcelain.  This  is  already  of  noteworthy  importance,  and 
is  being  increased  in  comprehensiveness  as  occasion  permits.  The 
publication  of  a  catalogue  is  under  consideration,  and  should 
prove  of  importance  in  being  a  definitive  guide  to  the  wares 
made  at  the  short-lived  factory.  The  public-spirited  Friends  of 
the  Plymouth  Art  Gallery  and  Buckland  Abbey  are  giving 
active  help  in  acquiring  further  pieces  of  porcelain,  and  have 
recently  presented  the  figure  of  Air  to  complete  the  set  of  the 
Elements;  of  which  the  three  other  figures  were  already  in  the 
gallery. 

1  See:  G.  W.Copeland,  Buckland  Abbey,  an  Arcliitcctural  Survey,  1953,  and  Crispin 
Gill,  Buckland  Abbey,  1951. 
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The  instigator  of  the  factory  was  the  Plymouth  Quaker, 
William  Cookworthy  (No.  4),  who  discovered  the  essential 
china  clay  in  Cornwall  about  1750.  Later,  he  also  discovered 
china-stone  or  petuntse  in  the  same  county,  and  in  1768  took  out 
a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  a  hard-paste  porcelain  embody- 
ing these  two  materials.  (These  discoveries  have  since  provoked 
a  quietly  simmering  rivalry  between  the  two  counties:  Cornwall 
for  the  source  of  the  material,  and  Devon  for  the  birthplace  of 
their  discoverer  and  the  home  of  the  finished  product.)  The  fac- 
tory was  carried  on  at  Coxside,  Plymouth,  from  1768  for  about 
two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Bristol  where  it  continued  for  a 
decade.  Finally,  in  178 1,  the  patent  rights  were  sold  to  be  used  by 
the  owners  of  the  New  Hall  manufactory  in  Staffordshire. 

The  fine  tankard,  4|  inches  in  height  (No.  2)  is  decorated  in 
colours,  and  bears  the  interlaced  initials  of  James  Fox  of  Kings- 
bridge.  It  came  to  the  museum  as  a  gift  from  a  direct  descendant 
of  this  friend  of  Cookworthy's. 


The  uncolourcd  triple-salt  of  shell  pattern  (No.  3)  is  accom- 
panied by  its  three  spoons;  a  very  rare  feature.  The  d«sign  of  an 
arrangement  of  sea-shells  to  form  salt-cellars,  or  cpergnes,  is 
found  to  have  been  used  also  at  other  factories,  and  such  pieces 
frequently  bear  the  mark  T°  under  the  base.  This  is  generallv 
agreed  to  be  that  of  a  modeller  of  French  origin  named  Thibaud, 
who  is  thought  to  be  the  man  referred  to  phonetically  in  letters 
written  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  as  Mr.  Tebo.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
tins  man  was  the  first  to  use  such  crustacean  motifs.  Nicolas  Spri- 
mont  used  similar  themes  in  silverware,  and  later  in  porcelain  at 
Chelsea,  but  the  origin  lies  across  the  Channel  in  the  rocaille  of 
Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  roving 
modeller  perfected  himself  in  this  type  of  work,  and  made  these 
distinctive  pieces  at  whichever  factory  employed  him. 

A  lidded  tankard  by  a  Plymouth  silversmith  is  shown  in  No.  1. 
It  is  twice  punched  with  a  maker's  mark  im  or  jm  and  Britannia, 
and  the  handle  is  pricked  1  M  1705.  Among  other  pieces  of  silver 
in  the  museum  are  the  standing-cups,  one  made  in  1584  and  the 
other  in  1648,  still  used  each  year  at  the  Fyshynge  Feaste.  The  cups 
are  temporarily  removed  from  their  showcase  to  be  used  in  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  the  inspection  of  the  waters.  On  these 
occasions  a  toast  is  drunk  'to  the  pious  memory  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake'.  Also  to  be  seen  is  the  Eddystone  Salt.  This  is  modelled  in 
the  form  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  as  it  was  at  the  time.  It 
dates  from  circa  1698,  and  the  maker  was  Rowe  of  Plvmouth. 
This  important  and  interesting  piece,  which  has  such  strong  local 
associations,  was  presented  to  the  museum  through  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund,  with  generous  contributions  from  the 
Western  Morning  News,  the  City  of  Plymouth  and  from  the  Na- 
tional Art-Collections  Fund  itself. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  museum 
in  Plvmouth  is  still  in  the  packing-cases  in  which  it  was  placed  in 
1939.  It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  unpack  and  display  it  in  due  course. 
The  new  city  is  rising  slowly  and  strikingly  from  the  rubble  and 
ashes,  and  when  the  museum  itself  is  fully  reconstituted,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  will  prove  well  worthy  of  each  other. 


No.  1:  Plymouth  silver  lidded  tankard,  circa  1700,  twice  punched 
with  a  maker's  mark  IM  or  JM  and  Britannia,  the  handle  pricked 
IM  1705.  No.  2:  Plymouth  tankard,  4"  inches  high,  decorated  in 
colours  and  bearing  interlaced  initials  of  James  Fox  of  Kingsbridge. 
No.  3:  Uncoloured  triple-salt  accompanied  by  its  three  original 
spoons,  a  rare  feature.  No.  4:  The  Plymouth  Quaker,  William 
Cookworthy  (1705-1780),  instigator  of  the  Plymouth  porcelain 
factory  and  discoverer  of  the  essential  China  clay  in  Cornwall 
about  1750,  a  drawing  by  John  Opie,  R.A. 


Augsburg 
Silver 
Furniture 
in  Sweden 


BY  ARON  ANDERSSON 


THE  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  was  an  age  of  auto- 
cratic splendour  all  through  Europe.  Furniture  of  solid  silver 
became  the  fashion  of  the  wealthy,  princely  courts  and  formed  the 
forerunners  of  all  the  gilt  and  silvered  wooden  furniture  of  the 
following  centuries.  There  was  a  need  of  lackeys  with  strong 
arms  and  a  quantity  of  pads  and  cushions  to  make  the  solid  silver 
furniture  fit  for  use.  But  Charles  II  had  whole  suites  of  rooms  in 
Whitehall  furnished  in  this  costly  material,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  silver  furniture  is  known  to  have  existed  in  France  and 
Germany. 

From  a  purely  aesthetical  point  of  view  the  silver  furniture 
must  have  suited  the  sombre  baroque  interiors  extremely  well, 
glittering  against  a  background  of  woven  tapestries  and  richly 
patterned  carpets.  But  the  changes  of  fashion  and  the  financial 
difficulties  of  extravagant  princes  have  been  disastrous  to  the 
costly  pieces.  In  England  only  a  few  tables  and  mirrors  have  been 
preserved  at  Windsor  Castle,  Knole  and  elsewhere;  in  France 
practically  all  pieces  of  silver  furniture  had  gone  to  the  melting- 
pot  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV ;  whereas  in  Germany  there  are,  or 
were  until  quite  recently,  a  few  specimens  left.  In  Scandinavia 
outside  Sweden  there  is  only  one  piece,  a  table  by  Jeremias 
Michel  of  Augsburg,  now  in  the  collections  of  Rosenborg  Palace 
in  Copenhagen.  In  Sweden  there  are  three  pieces  in  existence:  the 
chandelier  of  Ebba  Brahe,  the  chandelier  of  Queen  Hedvig 
Eleonora,  and  the  Swedish  throne  chair.  All  three  pieces  are  of 
Augsburg  make,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-48)  brought  Sweden  into  closer 
contact  with  the  Continent  than  ever  before,  and  the  success  of 
the  Swedish  arms  made  the  country  a  great  power  in  Europe  for 


almost  a  century.  The  returning  field-marshals  were  eager  to  in- 
troduce the  sumptuous  taste  of  Continental  fashion  into  their 
sombre  and  austere  home  country.  They  beautified  their  palaces 
in  Stockholm,  and  erected  impressive  buildings  on  their  country 
estates.  The  castle  of  Skokloster,  built  by  Karl-Gustav  Wrangel, 
still  houses  some  of  the  richest  and  finest-preserved  interiors  of  a 
Swedish  nobleman's  home  in  those  days. 

Ebba  Brahe,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  leading  families  of 
Sweden,  is  a  well-known  personality,  enjoying  a  romantic  shim- 
mer as  the  young  love  of  King  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Through  the 
intervention  of  the  old  Queen  Mother,  as  resolute  as  provident, 
she  was  quickly  given  in  marriage  to  Jacob  dc  la  Gardie,  one  of 
the  most  successful  Swedish  field-marshals,  conqueror  of  Mos- 
cow and  future  Lord  High  Constable.  Their  marriage  was  an 
extremely  happy  one,  and  both  parties  are  known  for  their  great 
love  of  beautiful  and  luxurious  things.  Jacob  dc  la  Gardie  was  the 
builder  of  a  Non-Such  Palace  in  Stockholm,  long  since  laid  in 
ashes,  but  many  of  their  former  manor-houses  still  give  proof  of 
their  taste  for  good  building.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1652,  Ebba  Brahe  never  signed  a  letter  with  her  name  without 
the  epithet  'an  inconsolable  widow':  and  at  her  death  in  1674  she 
bequeathed  her  big  Augsburg  chandelier  to  St.  Nicholas  Church 
in  Stockholm,  where  the  couple  had  been  married  in  1618.1 

The  chandelier  (height  about  140  cm.)  is  of  exquisite  work- 
manship and  fully  marked  by  the  Augsburg  goldsmith  Andreas 
Wickhardt  the  Elder  (Master,  1629-61).  Certainly  the  chandelier 

1  In  her  Will  there  are  several  other  important  silver  objects,  as,  for  example,  a  big 
chandelier  of  rock-crystal  and  silver,  bought  from  Warmbergcr  in  Augsburg,  a 
fountain  with  images  of  more  than  a  man's  height,  a  chariot  pulled  by  sea-horses, 
a  big  fruit-tree  with  swans  spouting  water,  etc.  See  W.  Karlson,  Ebba  Brakes  hem, 
Lund,  1943. 
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The  great  mid-seventeenth-century  silver  chandelier  once  owned 
by  Ebba  Brahe,  wife  of  Jacob  de  la  Gardie,  and  some  details  of  its 
construction.  It  is  fully  marked  by  the  Augsburg  goldsmith  An- 
dreas Wickhardt  the  Elder  and  now  hangs  in  the  mediaeval  parish 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Stockholm. 


is  no  booty  of  war,  but  ordered  by  the  couple  in  Augsburg  after 
their  return  to  Stockholm  from  Estonia  in  1628,  where  Jacob  de 
la  Gardie  had  been  Governor. 

The  composition  of  the  chandelier,  with  richlv  fashioned  stem 
and  twelve  branches  arranged  in  two  rings.with  the  lower  ring  of 
a  somewhat  wider  circuit  than  the  upper  one,  is  in  itself  not  un- 
usual, but  the  precious  metal  has  allowed  a  richer  modelling  than 
that  which  was  customary  in  the  plain  brass  chandeliers.  In  all  its 
different  pans  the  silver  chandelier  gives  proof  of  a  vigorous  and 
highly  fancitul  ornamental  art,  exposing  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  so-called  auricular  or  cartilaginous  style  (Ger.  Ohrmuschel-  or 
Knorpel-Stil).  This  style-in  the  main  a  Netherlandish  creation- 
had  for  its  point  of  departure  the  rich  patterns  of  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance grotesque:  graceful  foliage,  naked  Hermae,  vases,  and 
human  masks,  all  the  inherited  forms  of  the  ancients  faithfully 
rendered.  In  the  Netherlands  the  patterns  acquired  a  iurther  con- 
tribution of  Germanic  fantasy.  The  shapes  started  to  dissolve, 
growing  soft  and  doughy,  swelling  like  muscles  under  supple 
skin,  richly  crisping  like  organic,  cartilaginous  forms:  hence  the 
name  of  the  style.  The  goldsmith-engravers  showed  the  greatest 
ingenuity  in  the  formation  of  this  style.  The  pattern-book  of  the 
famous  Utrecht  goldsmith  Adam  van  Vianen  (Modelles  Arti- 
jicieh,  published  1628)  has  been  extremely  important  for  the 
spread  of  the  cartilaginous  style:  and  van  Vianen's  contemporary 
colleague  in  Augsburg,  Lucas  Kilian,  was  his  match  as  a  talented 
inventor  of  decorative  design. 

In  Augsburg  the  style  was  as  popular  as  in  its  Netherlandish 
home  country.  The  chandelier  of  Andreas  Wickhardt  shows 
cartilaginous  ornaments  in  masterlv  execution.  The  branches  are 
twisted  in  sinewy,  energetic  S-shapes  with  numerous  fern-like 


leaf-buds;  the  naked  male  hcrtnae  seated  at  the  hxing-points  of 
the  lower  branches  have  broad,  faun-like  faces  and  powerfullv 
modelled,  muscular  bodies;  at  the  fixing-points  of  the  upper 
arms  there  are  female  hcrtnae  with  a  tvpica)  Flemish  corporal 
eloquence.  Also,  oddly  enough,  they  wear  as  head-gear  the  little 
lace-trimmed  cap  with  a  lobe  on  the  forehead,  so  often  to  be 
seen  on  contemporary  portraits  of  the  wives  or  prominent 
Netherlandish  burghers.  Little  winged  putti  on  the  outer  ends  of 
the  branches  lift  their  hands  towards  the  broad,  elaborate  drip- 
ping-bowls of  the  sockets.  The  vase  shape  ot  the  stem  is  chased  in 
powerfully  shaped  surfaces,  partly  in  fretwork.  Here  the  artist 
has  really  abandoned  himself  to  the  ornamental  overflow  of  the 
cartilaginous  style.  Undulated  brims  glitter  like  waves  around 
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At  the  Coronation  in  1650  of  Queen  Christina,  daughter  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  this  silver  throne  chair  was  presented  to  her  by 
Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie,  son  of  Ebba  Brahe,  and  has  been  the 
throne  of  Swedish  kings  ever  since.  It  is  the  work  of  Abraham 
Drentwett,  Augsburg. 


shells  and  pcbblc-work-the  graceful  play  of  the  rococo  with  the 
clement  of  the  Sea  is  already  here -and  the  broad  faces  of 
dolphins  emerge  with  gasping  mouths  and  fluttering  cheek- 
pouches  in  the  smooth,  shiny  silver  surface;  octopuses  stretch 
forward  their  slimy,  catching  arms,  grinning  with  toothless  jaws 
and  malignant,  pip-shaped  eyes  sunk  in  layers  of  fat;  molluscs 
and  blood-curdling  sea-monsters  spread  dimly  as  if  seen  dis- 
torted and  enlarged  through  moving  water. 

No  doubt  the  German  scholar  Zulch,  in  his  penetrating  study 
on  the  origin  of  the  cartilaginous  style,  has  rightly  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  seascape  of  the  Netherlands.2  In  the  stalls  of 
the  fishmongers  and  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  beach  at  low 
tide  the  artists  could  study  the  fauna  of  the  sea.  It  reappeared  in 
the  silver  vessels  of  Adam  van  Vianen,  with  emphasis  on  the 
grotesque  shapes:  and  the  Augsburger  Andreas  Wickhardt  has 
not  hesitated  to  make  use  of  the  inspiring  forms  from  the  depth 
of  the  sea.  When  the  chandelier  is  lit,  the  ornaments  live  their 
rich,  magic  life,  glittering,  shimmering  like  the  fisherman's 
catch  brought  to  the  sunny  surface  of  the  water. 

The  chandelier  must  have  looked  splendid  in  the  Non-Such 
Palace  of  Jacob  de  la  Gardie,  profusely  decorated  with  cartilagin- 
ous ornaments.  This  peculiar  style  was  introduced  in  Stockholm 
by  a  colony  of  Dutch  and  German  masons,  summoned  in  the 
1620's  for  work  on  the  old  royal  palace  Three  Crowns,  and  orna- 
ments of  this  kind  still  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  many  house 
fronts  and  gateways  in  the  old  city  of  Stockholm.3 

2  W. K. Zulch,  Entstehung  des  Ohrmuschelsiiles  (in  Heidelberger  kunstgesch.  Abhand- 
lungen,  Vol.  XII,  Heidelberg,  1932). 

3  A  richly  illustrated  volume  on  the  work,  of  these  masons  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  G.  Axel-Nilsson,  Dekorativ  stenhuggarkonst  i  yngre  vasastil,  Lund,  1950. 


When  Ebba  Brahe  died  in  1674  fashion  had  changed  in  the 
Swedish  capital,  since  she  administered  her  big  house  at  the  side 
of  her  husband.  The  Stockholm  goldsmith  Isebrandt  Wilhclms- 
son  Compostell  executed  the  shield,  fastened  to  the  hand  of  the 
delightful  putto  in  the  bottom  of  the  chandelier.  This  is  engraved 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  donors,  and  a  long  inscription 
on  it  starts  with  the  words:  'God  in  honour,  in  memory  of  herself 
and  her  sainted  beloved  husband  .  .  .'.  The  goldsmith  also  made 
an  effort  to  modernize  the  chandelier  by  inserting  small  cut  silver 
leaves  in  pairs  on  the  forky  branches,  not  an  exactly  happy  con- 
cession to  the  then  reigning  Louis  XIV  style,  with  its  predilection 
for  florid  acanthus  ornaments.  The  purity  of  outline  of  the 
chandelier  accordingly  surfers  from  this  late  bursting  into  leaf. 

The  chandelier  of  Hedvig  Eleonora,  presented  by  the  Queen 
in  1663  to  Riddarholmskyrkan,  the  old  Franciscan  friars'  church 
of  Stockholm  and  the  burial-place  of  Swedish  Kings,  in  memory 
of  her  late  husband  Charles  X,  is  even  more  impressive  in  size 
than  the  chandelier  of  Ebba  Brahe.  This  comprises  eighteen 
branches,  arranged  in  three  rings.  This  piece  of  work  was  made 
by  the  same  Andreas  Wickhardt  in  Augsburg,  and  the  two 
chandeliers  are  strikingly  similar.  The  branches  of  the  bigger  one 
have  the  same  male  and  female  hermae  in  the  two  lower  rings.  In 
the  top  ring  there  are  putti  in  the  corresponding  places.  However, 
the  big  chandelier  makes  a  rather  meagre  effect  compared  to  the 
smaller  one.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  every  branch  is 
carrying  only  one  socket.  But  the  main  reason  for  this  poorer 
impression  is  a  change  of  style.  The  chandelier  of  Queen  Hedvig 
Eleonora  is  lacking  the  lustful  strength  of  the  cartilaginous  style, 
in  the  conception  of  the  whole  as  well  as  in  the  details.  The 
baluster  stem  is  solely  chased  in  floral  forms.  This  probably 
implies  a  later  date  of  production  in  the  goldsmith's  career. 

Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie,  the  son  of  Ebba  Brahe,  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  nobles  of  seventeenth-century  Sweden. 
He  was,  for  some  time,  the  great  favourite  of  Queen  Christina, 
the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  At  her  coronation  in  1650  he 
made  her  the  splendid  gift  of  a  silver  chair,  ordered  from  the 
goldsmith  Abraham  Drentwett  in  Augsburg.  This  venerable 
piece  of  furniture,  always  since  that  time  the  throne  of  Swedish 
Kings,  gives  proof  of  an  unfortunate  standardization,  since  the 
four  legs  and  the  two  arms  of  the  chair  are  all  moulded  in  the 
same  form.  They  are  slightly  bent,  the  upper  parts  being  in  the 
shape  of  winged  female  hermae  with  banded  breasts,  the  feet 
terminating  in  broad  scrolls.  The  two  female  figures  which  form 
the  cresting  call  for  chief  attention:  Justice  with  sword  and  scales, 
Prudence  with  the  mirror  of  Truth  and  the  snake  of  Wisdom. 
Between  the  two  genii  a  laurel  wreath  is  carried  by  two  winged 
putti,  and  surmounted  by  a  royal  crown.  Originally,  the  mono- 
gram of  Queen  Christina  was  encircled  in  the  laurel  wreath,  but 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  it  was  superseded  by  the  present 
shield  with  the  Swedish  coat-of-arms,  the  three  crowns.4  The 
present  covering  of  the  chair  in  silver  damask  is  also  of  eight- 
eenth-century date. 

It  is  fortunate  that  all  three  pieces  of  silver  furniture  surviving 
from  seventeenth-century  Sweden  have  been  preserved  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  city  of  Stockholm.  The  throne  chair  is  placed  on 
a  podium  in  the  beautiful  eighteenth-century  interior  of  the  Hall 
of  State  in  the  southern  wing  of  the  royal  palace.  The  two 
chandeliers  have  found  sanctuary  in  the  two  mediaeval  churches 
of  the  city,  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  royal  burial 
church  of  the  former  Franciscan  priory. 

4  The  chair  is  depicted  in  its  original  state  in  a  painting  of  the  Coronation  of 
Charles  XI,  executed  by  D.  Kltiker-Ehrcnstrahl  in  1675  and  now  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Drottningholm.  The  monogram  in  fretwork  must  have  been  a  much 
more  suitable  cresting  to  the  chair  than  the  present  heavy  shield.  See  A.  Sjoblom, 
David  Klokcr  Ehrenstrahl,  Stockholm,  1947,  PI.  47. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

A  Sheet  of  Drawings  by  Raphael  :  Presentation  Silver  :  Reflections  on  the 
Reitlinger  Sale  :  Bavarian  Rococo  Art  :  Si  wash  Indians 


THE  reappearance  of  a  drawing  by  Raphael, 
which  had  been  lost  sight  of  since  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  and  its  acquisition  for  the  British 
Museum  is  an  event  which  is  worthy  of  record 
(see  A.E.Popham,  The  British  Museum  Quarterly, 
Vol.  XIX,  No.  i).  The  sheet  in  question1  has 
on  the  recto  a  study  for  the  sibyl  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of,  and  next  to,  the  arch  in  Sta.  Maria 
della  Pace,  Rome,  with  which  it  corresponds  in 
all  essential  particulars.2  Both  drawings  are  in 
red  chalk  and  each  is  drawn  over  a  preliminary 
sketch  made  w-ith  the  stylus.  The  earliest  re- 
corded owner  of  the  sheet  was  Jonathan  Richard- 
son the  Elder,  whose  mark  it  bears.  It  is  presum- 
ably one  of  the  drawings  referred  to  in  the 
Richardson's  Account  of  some  o  f  the  Statues  .  .  .  in 
Italy,  1722,  page  104,  in  much  the  same  terms  as 
in  an  inscription  which  has  been  detached  from 
the  old  mount  of  the  drawing  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  elder  Richardson.  One  of  these  re- 
marks: 'This  Figure  has  the  same  Perticularity,  a 
sort  of  Stiffness  about  the  Head  and  Neck  as  in 
this  Drawing',  contains  an  acute  piece  of  ob- 
servation, though  the  stiffness  is  perhaps  more 
noticeable  in  the  fresco  than  in  the  drawing. 

Fresco  and  Drawing 

The  principal  difference  between  the  two  lies 
in  the  firmer  and  more  natural  way  in  which  the 
woman  in  the  drawing  is  seated:  in  the  fresco 
she  is  uncomfortably  sliding  off  the  curve  of  the 
arch  and  the  action  of  her  right  arm  which 
should  support  her  is  unconvincing,  whereas  in 
the  drawing  it  does  perform  this  function. 
Though  in  this  respect  the  study  is  superior, 
there  are  certain  weaknesses  in  it  also.  The  draw- 
ing of  the  left  hand  (different  from  that  in  the 
fresco)  is  uninteresting,  lifeless,  and  hardly 
worthy  of  such  a  draughtsman  as  Raphael.  That 
it  and  the  rest  of  the  drawing  are  from  Raphael's 
own  hand  cannot,  however,  be  questioned;  the 
most  cursory  comparison  of  drawing  and  fresco 
makes  it  evident  that  the  former  is  not  copied 
from  the  latter.  The  only  alternative  would  be 
to  suppose  it  a  copy  or  tracing  from  a  lost  draw- 
ing by  the  artist  himself,  but  the  underdrawing 
with  the  stylus  makes  such  a  supposition  highly 
improbable,  and  the  handling  of  the  chalk  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  drawing;  even  its 
weaknesses,  are  eminently  Raphaelesque.  If  it  is 
not  so  completely  satisfying  a  study  as  that  in  the 
Ashmolean,  presumed  to  be  for  the  same  figure 
though  differing  considerably  from  it,3  it  is 
nevertheless  a  work  of  real  grandeur  embodying 

1  It  measures  26-2  X  16-7  cm. 

2  The  fresco  itself  has  recently  (1953)  been  cleaned 
and  is  now  much  more  clearly  visible  than  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Richardson,  who  com- 
plains of  its  condition. 

3  Reproduced  Vasari  Society,  2nd  ser.,  IV  (1923), 
No.  8. 


as  it  does  one  of  the  noblest  of  Raphael's  crea- 
tions at  the  height  of  his  career  about  15 14. 

80th  Birthday 

SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  80th 
birthday  last  month  was  marked  by  two 
Parliamentary  gifts.  An  all-party  committee  had 
arranged  for  the  Prime  Minister's  portrait  to  be 
painted  by  Graham  Sutherland,  and  a  presenta- 
tion was  made  to  him  of  the  fine  pair  of 
silver  covered  jugs  by  Robert  Cooper,  1703  (n 
inches  high,  81  oz.  15  dwt.)  seen  below.  These 
are  engraved  with  the  arms  of  General  Charles 
Churchill,  son  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  (1620- 
88),  and  younger  brother  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  The  jugs  came  from  the  Miss  L. 
Coats  Collection,  and  were  sold  at  Christie's 
on  2 1st  July. 

The  arms  are  those  of  Churchill  with  Gould 
in  pretence,  for  Charles  Churchill  (the  third 
surviving  son  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and 
younger  brother  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough), 
who  married  in  1702  Mary,  daughter  and  sole 
heir  of  James  Gould  of  Dorchester.  He  was  born 
in  1656,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  became  page 
of  honour  to  Christian  V  of  Denmark.  He  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  1st  Foot  in  1688  and 
captured  his  nephew,  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  at 
the  battle  of  Landen  in  1693.  He  became  a 
Major-General  in  1694  and  Governor  of  Kin- 
sale,  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant-General  and 
Master  of  the  Queen's  Buckhounds  in  1702.  He 


played  a  notable  part  at  the  Battle  of  Blenheim 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  of  London.  He  was  Commander  of 
the  City  of  Brussels  on  its  surrender  in  1706,  and 
directed  the  siege  of  Dendermonde  in  the  same 
year.  In  1706  he  became  Governor  of  Guernsey 
and  General  of  the  Army  and  Colonel  of  the 
2nd  Regiment  of  Footguards  in  1707.  He  was 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe.  He  suffered  an  apoplectic  fit  in  1708 
and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Great  Mintern,  Dor- 
set, where  he  died  in  1714.  His  widow  married 
secondly,  in  171 7,  Montagu,  2nd  Earl  of  Abing- 
don, and  died  in  1757. 

Silver  Treasures  from  English  Churches 

AN  important  exhibition  of  English  Secular 
.  Plate  in  Church  Possession  is  to  be  held  at 
Christie's,  London,  during  January,  1955,  in  aid 
of  the  Historic  Churches  Preservation  Trust. 
Although  there  have  been  many  exhibitions  of 
church  plate  from  time  to  time  in  various 
centres,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  great  secular 
treasures  of  the  English  and  Welsh  churches  have 
been  shown  together:  and  the  majority  will  be 
seen  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  in 
London. 

From  the  Reformation  onwards  fine  pieces  of 
domestic  plate  have  been  given  or  bequeathed  to 
churches  all  over  Great  Britain  for  use  at  the 
altar  and  for  various  other  purposes.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  include  examples  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
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tury,  and  every  decade  from  1500  to  the  mid- 
Eighteenth  Century  will  be  represented.  Among 
a  remarkable  collection  of  standing  cups  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  fifteenth-century 
Gothic  example  from  Lacock,  Wiltshire,  the 
lovely  Boleyn  Cup  of  1535  from  Cirencester, 
the  famous  Sir  Peter  Gleane  Cup  from  St.  Peter 
Mancroft,  Norwich,  and  important  examples  of 
James  I  Steeple  Cups,  such  as  that  from  St. 
John's,  Hampstead. 

Important  flagons  will  include  the  pair  origin- 
ally the  property  of  Lady  Margaret  Savile,  be- 
queathed to  Eton  College  and  divided  between 
the  college  livings  of  Mapledurham  and 
Worplesdon,  and  a  remarkable  pair  of  mid- 
seventeenth-century  examples  from  Thirkleby, 
Yorks.  Mazers  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries  will  come  from  Exeter,  Fairford  and 
Colchester,  and  fine  tankards  and  tazze  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  from  a  number  of  centres. 
Early  sixteenth-century  font-shaped  cups  have 
been  promised  from  Wymeswold,  Leicester- 
shire; St.  Mary's,  Sandwich;  Deane,  Hampshire; 
and  Charsfield,  Suffolk.  There  will  also  be  a 
number  of  important  candlesticks,  especially 
from  Bristol  Cathedral  and  from  Harthill,  York- 
shire. Pieces  will  be  shown  from  as  far  apart  as 
Cumberland,  Cornwall  and  Kent,  and  the  Isles 
of  Man,  Anglesey  and  Wight  will  also  con- 
tribute. The  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  on  5th 
January  and  will  last  until  30th  January.  It  will 
be  open  daily  from  10.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m. 
and  on  Sundays  from  2.30  to  5.30  p.m. 

'Capability'  Brown  at  Ingestre 

THE  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  has  discovered  in 
his  Estate  Office  designs  by  'Capability' 
Brown  for  laying  out  the  estate  at  Ingestre  Hall, 
near  Stafford,  the  ancestral  home. 

The  Earl  tells  my  correspondent,  Geoffrey  W. 
Beard,  that  he  has  paced  out  the  land  involved, 
and  that  there  arc  signs  that  some  of  the  work 
was  carried  out,  and  indeed  that  some  of  it  sur- 
vives to  this  day. 

Brown  did  much  work  in  Staffordshire,  but 
the  evidence  that  he  worked  at  Ingestre  rested 
solely,  prior  to  this  discovery,  on  a  statement 
made  in  1769  by  Lord  Verulam.  This  is  recorded 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Stroud  in  her  biography  of 
Brown  published  in  1950.  However,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  similar  new  information 
has  come  to  light  since  she  published  her  im- 
portant study. 

Drawings  from  the  Reitlinger  Sale 

IN  addition  to  an  important  drawing  by  Cor- 
reggio,  other  Italian  drawings  of  considerable 
interest  were  acquired  at  the  Reitlinger  Sale  at 
Sotheby's  on  9th  December  of  last  year  (see 
A.E.Popham,  British  Museum  Quarterly,  Vol. 
XIX,  No.  1). 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  was  Lot 
115,  a  study  of  a  seated  youth  by  Timoteo  Viti 
(1476-1523).1  The  interest  of  this  admirable 
study  from  the  model  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 

1  Presented  by  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund. 
Black  chalk  on  yellowish  paper,  heightened  with 
white,  26-3  y  17-8  cm.  From  the  collection  of  Count 
Gelosi(Lugt  545).  Published  and  illustrated  byj.  Byam 
Shaw  in  Old  Master  Drawings,  XIII  1938),  PI.  40. 


that  it  was  made  expressly  for  the  figure  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  in  the  altar-piece  now  in  the 
Palazzo  Ducale  at  Urbino,  and  that  the  museum 
already  possesses  a  composition  study  for  the 
whole  picture.2  In  this,  as  in  the  present  study, 
the  figure  is  represented  in  contemporary  cos- 
tume and  the  correspondence  between  them  is 
exact  except  for  a  difference  in  scale  and  in  head- 
gear. The  more  elaborate  Reitlinger  study 
would  appear  to  have  been  drawn  from  the 
model  first,  and  the  more  schematic  figure  in  the 
composition  sketch  copied  from  it  on  a  reduced 
scale.  The  drawings  in  combination  afford  an 
interesting  glimpse  into  the  practice  prevailing 
in  a  workshop  in  Urbino  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.3  The  interest  is  the  greater 
from  the  association  between  Timoteo  and 
Raphael  and  the  similarity  which  can  be  pre- 
sumed between  the  methods  and  practice  of  the 
two  artists. 

Studies  for  a  Fresco 

Two  other  drawings,  which  were  sold  as  Lot 
83,  have  a  somewhat  analogous,  if  lesser,  inter- 
est for  the  museum.  They  are  studies  by  Ber- 
nardino Poccetti  (1545-1612)  for  the  large  fresco 
representing  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Bona  in 
Barbary  by  Cosimo  II  de'  Medici,  painted  in 
1608  for  the  decoration  of  the  Sala  di  Bona 
in  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  The  Department  already 
possessed  a  small  composition  sketch  for  the 
left-hand  half  of  this  huge  fresco.4  Of  the  two 
new  drawings,  the  one  is  a  large  and  finished 
study,  also  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  composi- 
tion.5 The  difference  between  this  and  the  fresco 
(with  which  the  other  British  Museum  drawing 
corresponds  in  its  main  lines)  is  so  great  that  one 
might  almost  believe  tint  another  event  was 
represented,  especially  as  the  type  of  drawing 
marks  an  advanced  stage  in  the  preparation  of 
the  design.  Nevertheless,  in  both  the  assault  on 
a  fortress  is  the  subject,  and  in  both  a  man  in  the 
left  foreground,  similarly  placed  and  posed, 
seems  to  point,  rather  unnecessarily,  at  the 
carnage  in  the  background.  The  fact  that  the 
composition  is  closed  on  the  right  and  that  the 
large  figure  of  Neptune  (or  a  river-god)  in  the 
bottom  right-hand  corner  seems  to  correspond 
with  the  figure  in  the  right-hand  bottom  corner 
of  the  large  oblong  fresco,  proportionately  nearly 
four  times  as  wide,  suggests  that  the  incident 
might  at  one  time  have  been  chosen  to  decorate 
part  of  one  of  the  end  walls  of  the  hall  rather 
than  the  large  space  which  it  now  occupies. 

The  other  6  is  a  study  for  the  pointing  figure 

2  1895-9-15-606.  Illustrated  in  O.  Fischel,  Die 
Zeichnungen  der  Umbrer,  Berlin,  1917,  Fig.  317. 

3  The  picture  was  painted  for  the  chapel  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Martin  in  the  now  destroyed  cathe- 
dral at  Urbino.  A  contract  was  signed  on  15th  April, 
1504,  between  Timoteo  Viti,  who  undertook  the 
altar-piece,  and  Girolamo  Genga,  who  undertook 
the  rest  of  the  decoration  of  the  chapel,  and  the  heirs 
of  Bishop  Giampietro  Arrivabcnc,  who  had  be- 
queathed funds  for  this  purpose  and  is  represented 
kneeling  on  the  right  of  the  altar-piece. 

4  1859-3-16-1081,  mentioned  by  H.Voss,  Spatre- 
naissance,  Berlin,  1920,  p.  372  note. 

5  Pen  and  brown  ink  and  brown  wash,  squared  for 
enlargement  in  black  chalk,  47-3  X  31-9  cm. 

6  Red  chalk  over  a  rapid  sketch  in  black  chalk, 
35  X  22-5  cm.  From  the  collection  of  Paul  Sandby 
(Lugt  21 12). 


already  mentioned,  who  appears  in  the  fore- 
ground of  both  drawings,  with  a  figure  behind 
to  the  left  different  from  any  in  either  drawing. 
In  both  compositions  this  pointing  figure 
clearly  appears,  but  in  the  fresco,  though  his 
stance  and  gesture  are  substantially  the  same  as 
in  the  drawing  already  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  pointing  hand  no  longer  points,  but  holds  a 
lance.  Obviously  the  development  of  one  of 
Poccetti's  most  important  works  was  not  a 
simple  one  and  a  study  of  the  two  drawings 
from  the  Reitlinger  sale  in  combination  with 
the  one  already  known  may  throw  an  interesting 
light  on  it. 

Christ  Carrying  the  Cross 

A  drawing  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  (about  1470- 
1546)  of  Christ  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the 
Cross,  Lot  45  in  the  same  sale,  is  also  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  representation  of  that  artist  in 
the  museum.7  It  is  apparently  of  earlier  date 
than  any  of  the  five  drawings  already  in  the 
museum.  The  technique  and  the  way  the  com- 
position is  packed  with  figures,  with  those  in  the 
background  piled  on  top  of  those  in  front,  as  it 
were,  are  characteristic  of  Gaudenzio's  earlier 
period  and  of  many  of  the  panels  forming  the 
great  ancona  of  1507  in  St.  Maria  delle  Grazie, 
Varallo.  Though  the  subject  of  Christ  carrying 
the  Cross  is  of  course  represented  there,  it  is 
treated  in  quite  a  different  manner  and  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  exact  purpose  for  which  the 
Reitlinger  drawing  was  made.  Though  Gauden- 
zio Ferrari  is  one  of  the  best  documented  of 
Italian  artists,  no  satisfactory  study  of  his  work 
has  so  far  been  published  and  the  allocation  of 
drawings  between  him  and  his  pupils  still  de- 
mands critical  examination. 

Other  drawings  from  the  Reitlinger  sale  re- 
quire only  the  briefest  mention.  They  include 
(Lot  27)  two  striking  studies  of  heads  by  Do- 
menico  Beccafumi  (about  1486-1551).  These 
studies,  painted  in  oil  on  paper,  represent  a  type 
of  preparatory  drawing  peculiar  to  Beccafumi 
and  show  him  at  his  most  attractive.  One  of 
these  heads,  that  of  a  bearded  man,  appears  to 
have  been  used  for  a  man  on  the  left  of  the  octa- 
gonal fresco  of  the  decapitation  of  Spurius 
Cassius  on  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  in  the  Palazzo 
Communale  at  Siena.  Nothing  has  so  far 
emerged  about  the  woman's  head.  The  two  re- 
maining drawings  acquired  at  the  sale,  respec- 
tively by  Battista  Franco  (Lot  46)  and  by  Fran- 
cesco Morandini,  II  Poppi  (Lot  67A),  are  of 
minor  documentary  interest.  The  attribution  of 
the  drawing  of  the  Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  to 
Poppi  (about  1544-97),  a  Florentine  follower  of 
Vasari,  based  on  the  entry  in  the  manuscript 
catalogue  of  the  collection  of  Sebastiano  Resta 
(Harley  803),  to  whom  the  drawing  belonged, 
is  confirmed  by  the  style. 

Leather  Museum's  First  Birthday 

THE  Museum  of  Leathercraft  has  now  been 
open  to  the  public  in  a  room  at  the  National 
Leathcrsellers'  College,  Tower  Bridge  Road, 

7  Shaded  with  the  point  of  the  brush  and  washed  in 
brown  on  a  greenish  ground  (once  blue?)  heightened 
with  white,  21-6  X  18-2  cm.  Exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Drawings  by  Old  Masters,  1953,  No.  77. 
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London,  for  twelve  months,  although  its  origins 
go  back  to  seven  years  earlier.  It  differs  from 
most  other  museums  in  being  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  history  of  one  material,  a  material 
closely  associated  with  the  story-  of  mankind 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  collections, 
which  aim  to  show  the  development  of  leather 
uses  in  a  chronological  sequence,  already  con- 
tain much  valuable  material,  but  the  sequence  is, 
of  course,  by  no  means  complete,  and  repro- 
ductions are  used  to  fill  some  of  the  gaps. 

Over  three  hundred  objects  are  at  present  on 
view  in  the  Museum's  one  room,  and  the  display 
is  of  great  interest  both  to  archaeologists,  in 
whose  field  leather  has  an  important  place,  and 
to  lovers  of  the  decorative  arts,  for  many  of  the 
mediaeval  objects  in  particular  have  great  artistic 
merit. 

Future  aims,  in  addition  to  the  finding  of 
larger  and  more  central  premises,  include  the 
provision  of  loan  collections,  a  reference  library 
and  a  photographic  and  lantern-slide  service. 
A  lecture  programme  has  already  begun,  and  an 
occasional  newsletter  is  published. 

The  Museum  is  supported  entirely  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  the  work  is  carried  out 
by  honorary  staff.  It  is  open  from  2.30  to  5  p.m., 
Mondays  to  Fridays,  whenever  the  Leather- 
sellers'  College  is  in  session,  and  at  other  times 
by  appointment.  Visits  by  members  of  the  mu- 
seum profession,  reports  the  Museum's  Journal, 
are  particularly  welcomed  at  this  vigorous  new 
venture,  which  the  founders  hope  is  the  genesis 
of  an  institution  that  will  one  day  be  regarded  as 
indispensable. 

Liverpool  Collection  of  Ivory  at 
British  Museum 

PART  of  the  Liverpool  Public  Museum's 
famous  collection  of  ivory  carvings,  which, 
like  much  of  the  Museum's  collection,  has  not 
been  displayed  to  the  public  since  the  destruction 
of  the  Museum  during  the  war,  is  now  being 
shown  in  the  King  Edward  VII  Gallery  at  the 
British  Museum. 

The  Liverpool  collection  was  formed  by 
Joseph  Mayer  in  the  mid-Nineteenth  Century 
and  incorporated  the  magnificent  collection  of 
early  ivories  of  the  Hungarian  connoisseur, 
Baron  Fejerary.  The  Mayer  Collection  contains 
ivories  of  all  important  periods  and  schools  from 
Greek  and  Etruscan  to  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
but  its  special  strength  lies  in  the  important  Early 
Christian  section,  which  includes  not  only  the 
famous  Asclepius  and  Hygieia  diptych  of  about 
a.d.  400,  but  also  both  panels  of  the  sixth-cen- 
tury Clementinus  diptych,  and  a  magnificent 
left  leaf  of  a  diptych,  showing  an  elk-fight  in 
progress  in  an  arena. 

As  well  as  fifty-two  ivories  from  the  Mayer 
Collection,  there  are  in  the  exhibition  four  other 
ivories  recently  purchased  by  Liverpool  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Philip  Nelson. 

The  exhibition  offers  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  Liverpool  ivories  with  other  con- 
temporary works  in  the  adjacent  British  Mu- 
seum collections,  and  some  ivories  from  the 
British  Museum  collections  which  offer  particu- 
larly close  parallels  have  been  placed  beside  the 
Liverpool  specimens  with  which  they  compare. 


An  illustrated  catalogue  (price  is.  6d.)  has 
been  published  and  the  exhibition  will  be  on 
view  until  ^th  March,  1955. 

Newmarket  Exhibition:  Diary  Date 

A  N  exhibition  of  English  sporting  pictures, 
jTa.  and  early  racing  prints  associated  with  the 
town,  will  be  opened  at  Rothsay  House,  New- 
market, on  5  th  December  by  Lady  Cambridge, 
under  whose  patronage  the  exhibition  is  being 
held.  It  is  being  arranged  by  Mr. O.E.Johnson 
of  Leggatt  Brothers,  St.  James's  Street,  London. 
The  proceeds  from  it  will  be  given  to  the  Equine 
Research  Section  (Balaton  Lodge,  Newmarket) 
of  the  Animal  Health  Trust.  A  number  of  im- 
portant loan  and  other  pictures  will  be  seen. 


Rococo  Art  from  Bavaria 

THE  present  exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (Rooms  62  and  63)  of 
rococo  art  from  Bavaria  is  of  unusual  impor- 
tance. Apart  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  works 
of  art  shown,  it  is  of  particular  interest,  since  it 
can  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  true 
rococo  art  is  almost  unknown  in  England. 

Flourishing  from  the  second  decade  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  with  its  roots  in  France,  the 
movement  lasted  in  Germany  generally  rather 
later  than  elsewhere,  and  the  influences  were 
still  alive  up  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury. At  that  time  the  English  fashionable  taste 
was  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  severe 
classical  traditions,  and  the  exquisite  frivolity  of 
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the  movement  was  not  immediately  sympath- 
etic to  the  national  temper  of  the  day. 

Rococo  was  essentially  the  art  of  wealthy 
courts  and  great  aristocratic  individualists.  Its 
primary  function-whether  for  lay  or  ecclesi- 
astical patrons-was  to  please,  simply  to  be  gay 
and  agreeable.  It  seldom  carried  any  'message' 
or  psychological  or  ideological  interpretation. 
If  the  works  seem  to  have  a  theme,  that  theme  is 
generally  handled  with  all  the  fantasy  and 
charm  of  a  fairy-story,  in  that  everything  pleas- 
ant is  emphasized  and  everything  unpleasant 
glossed  over.  Prettiness,  agreeable  sensuality, 
arcadian  dalliance,  ruled  the  day.  At  the  same 
time,  technical  virtuosity  has  seldom  reached  a 
higher  level,  or  invention  and  imagination  been 
brought  more  successfully  into  play. 

Silver  Kneeling  Prince 

In  South  Germany  and  Austria  the  movement 
found  a  particularly  successful  realization.  The 
robuster  German  traditions  seem  to  give  just  a 
little  extra  bravura.  The  German  movement  also 
showed  a  rather  greater  appreciation  of  the 
theatrical  potentialities  and  fantasy.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  photographs,  when  architects  and 
painters,  sculptors  and  stucco-workers  were 
brought  into  harmonious  collaboration,  the  re- 
sults were  as  gay  and  splendid  as  human  in- 
genuity could  devise. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  transport  such  a 
fantasy-castle  for  one  exhibition.  But,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  the  many  churches  and  institu- 
tions in  Bavaria,  it  has  been  possible  to  bring 
over  the  finest  sculptures  and  objects  of  art  of  the 
time.  The  organizers  of  the  exhibition  have  pur- 
posely limited  the  number  of  the  exhibits,  but 
they  have  correspondingly  insisted  that  every 
single  item  should  be  the  very  finest  of  its  kind. 
The  result  is  a  selection  of  such  quality  and  merit 
that  anyone  who  has  seen  the  exhibition  can 
really  be  satisfied  that  they  have  seen  the  best  of 
the  productions  of  that  short-lived  but  very 
fruitful  epoch.  It  is  significant  and  proper  that 
one  of  the  earliest  objects  in  the  exhibition 
should  be  the  almost-life-size  figure  of  a  Kneel- 


(Left):  Bust  of  Count  Sigmund  von  Haim- 
hausen,  director  of  the  Nymphenburg 
factory,  by  F.  A.  Bustelli,  c.  1761.  The  only 
copy  made.  Lent  by  Munich,  Bayerisches 
Nationalmuseum,  to  the  Rococo  Art  Exhi- 
bition at  the  V.  &  A.  Museum.  (Right): 
Limewood  Pieta,  lent  by  Wayarn  (Ober- 
bayern),  former  Augustinerchorherrn 
Kloster  Kirche.  Processional  figure  exe- 
cuted in  1763  by  Franz  Ignaz  Giinther  as  a 
commission  from  the  Rosenkranzbruder- 
schaft. 

ing  Prince,  completely  in  silver.  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  thought  and  the  charm  of  the  pro- 
duction are  symbolic  of  the  whole  exhibition. 

From  this  we  pass  to  a  large  group  of  painted 
carvings  by  the  great  Bavarian  artist,  Ignaz 
Giinther.  Though  unhappily  little  more  than  a 
name  in  England,  this  artist  was  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  enchanting  carvers  of  any  time. 
The  present  exhibition  shows  more  than  thirty 
examples  of  his  finest  work,  many  life-size 
sculptures  in  coloured  and  painted  wood. 

Following  these  we  find  the  work  of  other 
leading  sculptors  and  carvers  of  the  day,  to- 
gether with  paintings,  tapestries  and  silver. 
Among  the  outstanding  contributions  is  the 
complete  set  of  the  Italian  Comedy  by  the  lead- 
ing porcelain  modeller,  Franz  Anton  Bustelli. 
The  series  is  unique,  and  the  colour  and  gaiety 
of  the  group  as  a  whole  unrivalled  in  the  whole 
art  of  porcelain. 

Colour-plate:  Goya 

RITA  LUNA  (Rita  Vidal  Alfonso  Garcia), 
the  subject  of  the  colour  reproduction  on 
the  cover  of  this  issue  (repeated  on  page  169), 
was  born  in  Malaga,  Spain,  on  28th  April,  1770. 
Her  father  was  an  actor:  and  it  was  in  his  com- 
pany that  she  first  had  an  opportunity  to  display 
her  talents.  Her  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
was  in  1788,  and  her  artistic  life  was  a  series  of 
uninterrupted  triumphs.  She  became  the  most 
admired  dramatic  actress  of  her  time.  Quite 
suddenly,  however,  she  left  the  theatre  and  the 
life  which  had  won  her  such  great  acclaim.  She 
destroyed  all  the  souvenirs  which  she  possessed 
of  that  period  of  her  life  and  moved  to  El  Pardo 
to  live  in  complete  retirement.  She  died  on  6th 
March,  1832.  This  important  and  outstanding 
portrait  of  her  by  Goya  (canvas,  i6f  x  13  f  in.) 
is  as  widely  recorded,  and  has  been  as  much  ex- 
hibited, as  any  work  by  this  painter.  Every  im- 
portant book  and  catalogue  dealing  with  Goya's 
works  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  recorded 
it.  It  is  now  in  an  American  private  collection. 
Other  collections :  Don  Valentin  de  Garderara  y 
Solano,  Madrid,  Spain;  Duke  de  Bejar,  Madrid; 
Dona  Bernardina  Roca  de  Togores  y  Tellez- 
Giron,  XVI  Countess  de  Oliva,  Madrid  (daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  de  Bejar) ;  XVII  Count  de  Oliva, 
Don  Francisco  Escriva  de  Romani  y  Roca  de 
Togores,  Madrid;  and  Condes  de  Oliva, 
Madrid. 

Colour-plate :  Bonington 

THE  picture  illustrated  on  page  203  and  now 
on  exhibition  at  Arthur  Tooth's  Galleries  in 
Bruton  Street,  London,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 


Andrew  Shirley,  a  discovery  of  peculiar  interest 
because  he  has  so  far  been  unable  to  trace  any 
drawings  or  other  painting  by  Bonington  simi- 
lar in  subject.  Every  part  of  the  picture,  how- 
ever, is  typical  of  Bonington's  brushwork  and 
colour:  the  fisherman  in  his  red  Phrygian  cap, 
the  foreshortening  of  the  little  girl's  legs,  the 
woman  in  the  background  (derived  from  the 
Caraccis  via  Rubens),  the  baby- they  are  all  so 
familiar.  And,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  painting 
speaks  Bonington's  language.  The  red  of  the 
cap  and  the  blue  of  the  girl's  skirt  belong  com- 
pletely to  his  palette.  Again,  only  a  Bonington 
or  a  Holbein  would  dare  to  use  black  as  a  posi- 
tive colour  dead  centre  in  the  composition,  in 
violent  contrast  to  the  mother's  white  apron. 
Then  our  eye  is  enticed  through  the  pinks,  the 
tartan,  the  heliotropes  to  the  low  tone  of  the 
pewter,  to  the  deeper  glow  of  the  encaustic  tiles 
round  the  stove,  and  on  to  the  last  touch  of  dy- 
ing light  in  the  picture -the  old  gold  of  the 
smoked  fish,  the  realism  of  romanticism.  This 
colour  sequence,  built  up  so  subtly,  is  all  Bon- 
ington's; the  drawing  of  the  hands  is  character- 
istic, as  is  the  lovely  light  on  the  girl's  hair. 

Looking  through  early  sale  catalogues,  one 
occasionally  finds  such  a  title  by  Bonington  as 
Interior  Comprising  a  Family  Party  (Sotheby's, 
10th  February,  1838)  or  in  the  Lewis  Brown 
sale  (Paris,  1843,  Lot  15).  But  while  Boning- 
ton's historical  interiors  are  fully  familiar, 
nothing  of  the  domestic  has  previously  come  to 
Mr.  Shirley's  attention.  Someone  luckier  than  he 
will  probably  find  in  due  time  drawings  for,  or 
parallels  with,  this  splendid  work. 

The  painting  comes  from  the  collection  ot  the 
late  Holbrook  Gaskell  who  owned  other  works 
by  the  artist.  When  Bonington  was  at  Dunkirk 
in  1824,  he  mentions  in  his  letters1  on  more 
than  one  occasion  his  friend  Monsieur  Poulain, 
a  solicitor,  and  an  old  inscription  on  the  back  of 
the  canvas  states  that  the  picture  came  from  him 
and  that  Bonington  painted  other  pictures  of 
fishermen's  cottages  for  him  at  Calais  and 
Boulogne. 

1  Dubuisson  and  Hughes,  pp.  58,  59. 
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The  picture  is,  in  Mr.  Shirley's  opinion,  un- 
mistakably by  Bonington  and  shows  him  firm 
in  the  main  current  of  French  tradition  from  Le 
Nain  to  Chardin  and  looking  forward  to  Ren- 
oir. It  appears  to  have  been  painted  when  he  was 
boarding  with  Mme  Perrier  at  Dunkirk  in 
1824.2 

Art  of  the  Siwash  Indians 

WHEN  Sir  Alfred  Bossom  first  visited 
British  Columbia  nearly  fifty  years  ago  he 
started  to  assemble  a  collection  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  produced  by  a  tribe  there  known  as  the 
Siwash  Indians.  The  results  of  his  collecting  are 
now  being  shown  at  the  Imperial  Institute. 
London,  and  will  remain  on  view  until  31st 
December. 

Although  the  original  tribe  still  survives,  their 
skill  as  carvers,  textile  and  basket  workers  is  to- 
day confined  largely  to  the  making  of  souvenirs 
tor  tourists.  Perhaps  never  again  will  we  see  the 
Siwash  producing  the  work  which  is  now  being 
shown.  There  is  a  section,  for  example,  of  a 
wooden  exterior  wall  of  a  house,  probably  two 
hundred  years  old  and  brightly  decorated  with 
birds  and  beasts.  Most  impressive  of  all  the  pieces 
shown  are  perhaps  the  striking  carvings.  There 
are,  of  course,  the  usual  ceremonial  masks,  but 
there  could  also  hardly  be  a  more  delightful 
object  than  a  small  walrus-ivory  pipe  of  peace. 
This  is  exquisitely  carved  with  small  figures  and 
scenes  from  the  daily  life  of  the  tribe -men 
paddling  canoes,  hunting,  sledge  driving  and 
other  pastimes. 


TRADE  NEWS 


Sales  in  Lucerne 

IMPORTANT  art  auction  sales  were  held 
at  the  Fischer  Galleries,  Lucerne,  from  the 
1 6th  to  20th  of  last  month:  16th  November - 
the  Franz  Trau,  Vienna,  Collection  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities,  many  of  which  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  Kunsthistorischen  Mu- 
seum; 17th,  1 8th  and  20th  November -furni- 
ture, carpets,  porcelain,  sculptures,  arms  and 
armour,  objets  de  vertu,  old  and  modern  pictures, 
and  early  enamels  and  silver  crosses  from  the 
Liechtenstein  and  the  A.Rutschi  Collections. 
Zurich:  19th  and  20th  November-the  second 
part  of  the  library  of  Oskar  Schloss,  Basle.  The 
latter  includes  art  books  and  Old  Master 
drawings. 

8  Dubuisson  and  Hughes,  p.  52. 


(Left):  One  of  a  set  of  1893  U.S.A.  stamps 
commemorating  the  400th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 
H.R.Harmer,  London.  (Right):  George  II 
silver  coffee-pot,  London,  1733.  Henry 
Levine,  Cromer,  Norfolk. 


American  Stamps  Discovered 

IN  1893  the  United  States  of  America  issued  a 
set  of  sixteen  stamps  (1  c.  to  S5)  to  commem- 
orate the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  Many  of  the  designs  are 
reproductions  from  paintings  of  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  explorer.  The  design  for  the  S2  stamp 
here  illustrated  is  taken  from  a  painting  com- 
pleted in  1 84 1  by  Emmanuel  Gottlieb  Leutze. 
Now  a  valuable  discovery  of  these  stamps  has 
recently  been  made  in  London:  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  when  some  10,000  unused  examples 
of  this  1893  'Columbus'  issue  are  offered  for  sale 
by  H.R.Harmer  (41  New  Bond  Street,  London, 
W.i)  on  29th  November  they  may  fetch  as 
much  as  £7,500.  When  originally  purchased 
they  cost  £238. 

Coffee-pot  for  a  Lord  Mayor 

THE  George  II  silver  coffee-pot  illustrated 
on  this  page  is  by  Francis  Spilbury,  London, 
1733.  It  is  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Humphrey 
Parsons  (1676-1741),  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1730  and  in  1740.  He  died  during  his  second 
year  of  office.  Parsons,  who  married  Sarah 
Crowley,  was  a  brewer  by  trade  at  Aldgate, 
London.  Amongst  a  number  of  attributes  he  had 
the  distinction  of  being  a  personal  acquaintance 
of  Louis  XV,  who  permitted  him  to  import 
beer  into  France  free  of  duty.  The  coffee-pot  is 


in  the  possession  of  Henry  Levine  (Church 
Street,  Cromer,  Norfolk). 

English  Watercolours  at  Frank  T.  Sabin's 

I HAVE  seldom  seen  a  more  enticing  exhibi- 
tion of  old  English  watercolour  drawings 
than  the  autumn  show  at  Frank  T.  Sabin's 
gallery.  Park  House,  Rutland  Gate.  As  is  always 
to  be  expected  from  artists  who  worked  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies, the  general  level  of  technique  and 
aesthetic  feeling  is  very  high.  But  what  is  parti- 
cularly notable  about  this  collection  is  the  qual- 
ity of  several  comparatively  unknown  perfor- 


'  South-west  view  of  Lincoln  Cathedral',  27^  23^  inches.  By  Owen  B.Carter.  No.  17  in 
the  Exhibition  of  Watercolour  Draw  ings  at  Frank  T.  Sabin's.  Rutland  Gate.  London. 
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Limoges  enamel  plaque,  Xlllth  cent.  From 
the  Riitschi  Collection.  Sold  at  Fischer 
Galleries,  Lucerne,  in  mid-November. 


mers.  The  little  gouac he,  London  from  One-Tree 
Hill,  Greenwich  Park,  by  Susannah  Drury  (fl. 
1730-40),  is  a  most  accomplished  piece,  and  one 
would  like  to  see  more  things  by  this  artist. 
W.Botham,  George  Campion,  Owen  Carter, 
Thomas  H.  Cromek,  J.  J.  Dodd,  H.  Haseler, 


David  Hill,  George  Prosser,  John  GWood  are, 
generally  speaking,  unfamiliar  even  to  the  ex- 
pert, and  add  some  delightful  new  hues  of  re- 
search to  this  ever  fascinating  theme. 

Great  names,  of  course,  dominate  this  assem- 
bly. Paul  Sandby's  Bridgnorth,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent tree  to  the  right  foreground,  river  and  hill 
in  the  distance  and  charming  little  figures,  is 
typically  grand.  Rowlandson's  view  of  Rich- 
mond Bridge  on  the  Thames  is  a  sprightly  record  of 
this  ever  lovely  bridge,  still  with  us,  but  new  in 
Rowlandson's  time.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
Rowlandson's  spontaneous  calligraphy  with 
Farington's  meticulous  touch  in  the  latter  ar- 
tist's renderings  of  London  Bridge  and  West- 
minster Bridge. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  Thomas  S.Boys 
(1803-74),  after  a  long  time  of  neglect,  has  come 
right  up  to  the  top  of  the  class,  and  I  commend 
his  View  on  Beauvais,  France,  and  Windsor  Castle. 
His  dates  are  concurrent  with  Joseph  Nash 
(1808-78),  an  artist  whose  work  has  yet  to  regain 
recognition.  One  of  the  best  watercolours  in  the 
exhibition  is  his  Garden  of  the  Palais  Royale,  Paris, 
with  its  superbly  drawn  architectural  back- 
ground, tremulous  trees  and  casual  but  vital 
little  figures  seated  and  standing  about.  A  de- 
lightful record  as  well  as  a  good  watercolour  is 
the  Cremorne  Gardens,  Chelsea,  by  J.W.Car- 
michael. 

Old  Masters  at  Agnew's 

BETWEEN  the  primitive  picture  A  Miracle 
of  San  Bernardino  by  San  di  Pietro  (1406-81) 
and  A  Girl  in  a  Plum-coloured  Dress  by  Millais 
there  is  about  450  years :  a  period  of  time  that 
embraces  the  greater  part  of  European  painting. 
It  was  instructive  to  compare  these  two  exhibits 
in  Messrs.  Agnew's  current  exhibition,  and  one 
wonders  what  the  earlier  artist  would  have 
thought  of  the  profound  poetic  realism  ex- 
pressed in  the  Victorian  painter's  little  portrait 
of  a  girl  he  so  obviously  admired. 


Among  other  English  works  were  two  land- 
scapes by  John  Crome  and  R.P.Bonington. 
Painting  contemporaneously,  both  artists  had 
the  same  ideals -the  interpretation  of  natural 
fact  and  atmospheric  truth.  Both  pictures  show 
how  irresistibly  charming  a  simple,  everyday 
subject  can  be  if  treated  with  a  reverence  for 
truth  and  handled  with  expert  skill.  The  Crome 
is  merely  a  thatched  cottage  in  a  woodland  with 
a  large  foreground  tree.  But  the  secret  of  its 
allure  is  in  their  illumination  by  a  brilliant  blue- 
and-white  sky.  Simpler  in  style  and  broader  in 
touch,  Bonington's  River  with  a  Stranded  Boat  is 
particularly  appealing  because  the  artist  has  also 
enveloped  the  scene  in  light.  Though  the  canvas 
is  only  8f  X  in.,  the  scene  reflects  a  vast 
tract  of  northern  French  territory.  Here  is  a  pic- 
ture that  can  hold  its  authority  in  any  landscape 
company. 

Two  works  by  M.Marieschi,  The  Courtyard 
of  a  Renaissance  Palace,  are  unusually  interesting 
examples  by  this  painter  of  Venetian  subjects. 
The  one,  enlivened  by  little  figures  walking 
down  white  steps,  shows  how  attractive  an 
austere  architectural  subject  can  be  if  relieved  by 
human  interest. 

From  Marieschi  to  Antonio  Canaletto,  his 
contemporary,  reminds  us  of  the  inspiring  in- 
fluence that  Venice  had  upon  the  arts  generally. 
How  many  thousands  of  pictures  have  been 
painted  of  The  Bride  of  the  Sea !  Canaletto's  The 
Canaregio  with  San  Geremia  and  the  Palazzo 
Labia,  founded  on  the  drawing  in  the  Royal 
Collection  at  Windsor,  is  a  characteristic  ex- 
ample by  this  master. 

The  two  Zuccarellis,  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  and 
Erminia  and  the  Shepherds-!- illustrations  to  Tasso's 
Gerusaletnme  Liberata-zve  early  works  done 
while  Zuccarelli  was  under  Salvator's  influence, 
and  before  he  achieved  that  gaiety  of  mood 
with  which  his  art  is  mostly  associated.  Talking 
of  gaiety,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  youth,  was 
a  devastating  caricaturist  if  he  liked.  The  Carica- 
ture Group  of  certain  rich  grand  tourists  was  done 
in  Rome  when  Reynolds  was  twenty-eight. 
Other  versions  by  Reynolds  of  the  same  persons 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery,  Dublin. 

The  exhibition  at  Agnew's  also  contains 
works  by  Carel  Fabritius,  a  unique  picture  of  St. 
Christopher  by  Quentin  Matsys  and  J.  Patinir 
in  collaboration,  and  two  distinguished  portraits 
by  Gainsborough  relating  to  the  artist's  Bath 
period. 

News  in  Brief 

Fifth  Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  will 
be  held  in  the  Royal  Hall,  Harrogate,  from  12th 
to  17th  September,  1955. 

Christmas  Cards  offered  for  sale  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Mental  Health  (39  Queen 
Anne  Street,  London,  W.i)  include  Study  of 
Roniilly,  a  pencil  drawing  by  Augustus  John. 

Folder,  reproducing  the  murals  by  Rex 
Whistler  in  the  restaurant  at  the  gallery  and 
a  booklet  of  the  story,  In  Pursuit  of  Rare  Meats 
(2s.  iod.  for  the  two,  including  postage),  have 
been  published  by  the  Tate  Gallery. 

A  Cervantes  Museum  has  been  established 
in  the  house  at  Alcala  de  Henares  in  which  Cer- 
vantes was  born. 


F.  Zuccarelli.'  Erminia  and  the  Shepherds.'  Canvas,  45^  x  684  in.  See  'Old  Masters  at  Agnew's'. 
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-ERIOR  OF  A  FISHERMAN'S  COTTAGE  :  BY  RICHARD  PARKES  BONINGTON  :  OIL  ON  CANVAS.  21  BY  26*  INCHES  :  PAINTED  IN  1S24 

In  the  possession  of  Arthur  Tooth  and  Sons,  31  Bniton  Street,  London. 


MASTERS  OF  FRENCH  PAINTING- VIII 


BY  NE VILE  WALLIS 


Cezanne:  A  Pioneer  of  Modern  Painting 


THE  important  exhibition  of  sixty-five 
Cezanne  paintings  gathered  from  Amer- 
ican and  European  galleries  for  the  Edinburgh 
Festival,  and  the  even  larger  one  held  at  the 
Orangeric  last  August,  seemed  to  demand  a 
revaluation  of  Cezanne's  early  work,  over- 
shadowed as  it  has  been  by  his  later  achieve- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  the  tributes  of  Paris 
and  Edinburgh  were  reminders  that  Cezanne's 
reputation,  forty-eight  years  after  his  death,  is 
now  at  its  zenith,  the  market  being  accurately 
reflected  in  the  figure  of  some  £30,000  given 
bv  the  National  Gallery,  London,  for  his  late 
portrait  La  Vieilleau  Chapclct,  and  his  relevance 
shown  in  the  continual  ransacking  of  his  art  for 
styles,  notably  by  those  painters  who  have 
formed  a  school  at  Aix,  where  Cezanne's  studio 
has  only  lately  been  converted  into  a  per- 
manent museum. 

The  briefest  sketch  may  suffice  of  the  life  of 
this  most  complex  pioneer  of  modern  painting, 
traditional  and  revolutionary,  cerebral  yet 
often  sensuously  appealing,  who  but  for  Roger 
Fry's  eloquence  might  still  be  avvating  his  due 
recognition  in  England.  Born  at  Aix-en-Prov- 
ence  in  1839,  Paul  Cezanne  was  sent  to  the 
local  school,  where  his  friends  included  Emile 
Zola.  After  winning  a  prize  at  the  School  of 
Drawing,  his  heart  was  set  on  going  to  Paris  to 
study  painting.  His  father,  however,  insisted 
on  his  entering  the  Law  School  at  Aix.  Never- 
theless, in  1862  he  had  his  way,  embarking  in 


Paris  on  a  series  of  intensely  dramatic  works 
under  the  spell  of  Delacroix  and  freely  copying 
him  in  the  Louvre.  In  the  following  years, 
mainly  spent  in  Paris,  Cezanne  was  more  for- 
tunate in  his  friendships  with  Pissarro,  Bazille, 
Monet,  Sislcy  and  Renoir  than  with  Ins  art, 
his  paintings  executed  with  the  knife  in  heavy 
impasto  being  continually  rejected  by  the 
Salon.  Soon  after  his  son's  birth  in  1872  he 
moved  to  Pontoisc  and  worked  with  Pissarro, 
who  influenced  his  landscape  style;  and  in  '74 
he  contributed  to  the  first  Impressionist  ex- 
hibition three  pictures  which  were  derided  by 
the  public.  As  ill  received  were  his  seventeen 
canvases  that  included  a  portrait  of  his  friend 
Victor  Chocquet,  shown  at  the  tliird  Impres- 
sionist exhibition.  These  were  praised  only  by 
Riviere. 

In  1878  Cezanne  retired  to  L'Estaque  near 
Marseilles,  and  thereafter  his  style  underwent 
a  radical  change.  Disquieted  as  he  had  always 
been  by  the  Impressionists'  want  of  structural 
design,  he  sought  increasingly  a  structural 
unity  in  his  compositions,  developing  his 
parallel  brush  strokes  and  emphasizing  the 
simplified  outline  and  solidity  of  his  forms. 
'By  some  mysterious  power,'  as  Frv  has  ob- 
served, 'he  was  able  to  give  to  the  mountains, 
the  houses,  the  trees,  all  their  solid  integrity,  to 
articulate  them  in  a  clearly  felt  space  and  yet  to 
sustain  a  rhythm  of  plastic  movement  almost 
unbroken  from  one  end  of  the  canvas  to 


another.'  Obstinately,  yet  with  infinite  mis- 
givings, and  without  honour  save  in  his  last 
few  years,  Cezanne  continued  to  work  in  tins 
style  in  L'Estaque,  in  Paris,  and  at  Aix,  with 
occasional  excursions  elsewhere,  until  the  end 
in  1906.  To  his  last  period  belong  such  modern 
masterpieces  as  Le  Lac  d'Annecy,  where  the  rich 
blues  and  greens,  violet,  orange  and  pink  sing 
together  in  triumphant  chorus,  or  the  com- 
passionate Vieille  an  Chapclct,  or  that  last  self- 
portrait  reproduced  here -wizened  with  thin 
eyebrows  arched  over  lack-lustre  eyes,  a  re- 
flection of  a  man  spent  in  pursuit  of  what  he 
felt  always  to  be  beyond  his  grasp. 

These  pictures  one  saw  in  the  Edinburgh  ex- 
hibition which,  as  a  survey  of  his  progress, 
was  entirely  absorbing.  An  early  version  of 
Delacroix's  Barque  Ac  Dante  was  followed  by 
the  paintings  in  his  so-called  couillarde  manner, 
wrought  with  the  knife  or  swirling  brush- 
strokes -fantasies  as  passionate  as  V  Enlevement, 
once  owned  by  Zola.  Such  paintings,  suggest- 
ing rather  the  early  struggles  of  a  northern  or 
central  European  expressionist,  were  suc- 
ceeded in  turn  by  the  landscapes  done  in  sym- 
pathy with  Pissarro,  and  the  familiar  portraits, 
bathers,  and  solid  still  lifes  of  his  later  years. 
'What  is  the  thing,'  asks  Virginia  Woolf  some- 
where, 'that  lies  beneath  the  semblance  of  the 
thing,  that  was  Cezanne's  quest,  and  who  can 
doubt  that  his  anguished  search  will  continue 
to  fascinate  generations  to  come;' 


(Above):  'Cezanne  a  la  Barbiche,' 
25^  x  21 J  inches.  Mrs.  T.  Metcalfe. 
(Right):  'L'Enlevement,'  35^  X  46 
inches.  Lady  Keynes. 
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Internationa 
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Sale-room 

1.  'A  River  Scene.'  By  R. P.  Boiiington,  8£  x  n£ 
in.,  from  the  Miss  L.  Coats  Collection  (Christie's). 

2.  'At  the  Altar,  St.  Romano  Church,  Lucca,  Italy,' 
dated  191 3.  By  Kristian  Lahrtmann,  60  cm.  X  81 
cm.  (Kunsthallen,  Copenhagen).  3.  'At  the  Win- 
dow.' By  Giovanni  Boldini  (1842-193 1),  (Galleria 
Geri,  Milan).  4.  Pair  of  Chinese  late-XVIIlth-cent. 
jade  perfume  vases  and  covers,  ic4  in.  high,  and  a 
Chia  Ch'ing  jade  double-gourd  vase  and  cover,  8  in. 
high  (Sotheby's).  5.  Massachusetts  XVIIIth-cent. 
block-front  mahogany  chest-on-chest  (Parke-Ber- 
net).  6.  Queen  Anne  silver  teapot,  stand  and  lamp, 
by  Joseph  Ward,  1712  (Christie's).  7.  Chippendale 
mahogany  armchair,  Soho  tapestry  (Christie's). 
8.  Bust  of  Marquis  Jean  Deyde,  Conseiller  a  la  Cour 
des  Comptes,  by  Pierre  Puget  (Galerie  Charpentier, 
Paris).  9.  Louis  XVI  satinwood  desk,  33  in.  wide, 
stamped  A.  Wcisweiler  (Christie's).  10.  Limoges 
enamel  plaque,  22  x  20  cm.,  c.  1520,  School  of  Jean 
Penicaud  (Galerie  Jurg  Stuker,  Berne).  II.  Marble 
bust  of  Mademoiselle  Olivier  of  the  Comedie  Francaise. 
By  J.-A.Houdin,  1784,  29J  in.  high  (Sotheby's). 
12.  Rare  Chelsea  porcelain  figure  of  a  Fisherman, 
8J  in.  high,  with  red  anchor  mark  (Sotheby's). 


International  Studio 


Sunday  Painters 

IN  1954  there  is  only  one  kind  of  artist  who 
appeals  to  both  low-brow  and  high-brow; 
who  is  accepted  by  both  the  'right'  wing  and  the 
'left'  wing  of  art.  He  is  the  modern  primitive, 
the  'Sunday'  painter,  the  artist  of  instinct  and 
feeling.  The  work  of  a  primitive  is  easy  to  rec- 
ognize. It  rejects  the  accepted  technical  conven- 
tions which  have  been  current  in  European  art 
since  the  Renaissance;  it  is  marked  by  an  iso- 
lated, segmented,  rather  than  by  an  over-all, 
vision ;  it  always  possesses  a  kind  of  naked  im- 
mediacy of  feeling,  which  invariably  makes  it 
immensely  moving.  Although  there  have  been 
important  exhibitions  of  works  by  Sunday 
painters  in  France,  America  and  Germany,  the 
one  held  recently  at  the  Institute  of  Contempor- 
ary Arts  in  London  was  the  first  of  any  impor- 
tance to  have  been  seen  in  Britain.  It  covered  the 
whole  range  of  Sunday  painting  from  the  elabor- 
ate mythological  works  of  Bauchant,  based  very 
largely  on  the  historical  text-books  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  to  those  of  Frederick  John 
Buckett,  who  attended  the  opening  of  the  exhi- 
bition, doggedly  seated  in  front  of  one  of  his 
own  very  fine  paintings.  From  the  collector's 
point  of  view  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
works  in  the  exhibition  was  the  Douanier  Rous- 
seau's Marianne,  close  in  feeling  to  the  famous 
Poete  et  sa  muse,  and  glowing  passionately  with 
deep,  lambent  colours.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 


'  Self  Portrait.'  By  Richard  Napper,aged  15, 
of  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne.  From  the  'Sunday  Pictorial' 
National  Exhibition  of  Children's  Art. 


whether  so  'smart'  and  sophisticated  a  work  as 
Dom  Robert's  Footballers  really  qualifies  for  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind,  despite  its  obvious 
parentage  with  another  work  of  Rousseau. 

The  New  Raphael 

THE  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Cezanne, 
which  made  its  first  appearance  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Festival  and  has  subsequently  moved  to 
London,  was  arranged  and  selected  mainly  by 
that  erudite  artist  Professor  Lawrence  Gowing, 
who  himself  owes  so  much  to  the  master  of  Aix. 
The  influence  which  Cezanne  has  exerted  on 
modern  art  is  almost  immeasurable,  and  the 
curious  thing  is  that  he,  who  never  found  paint- 
ing easy,  whose  works  are  almost  remarkable 
for  the  apparent  labour  which  has  gone  into 
their  creation,  has  created  the  'grand  style'  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  Reacting  against  the  easy, 
loose,  highly  personal  idiom  of  Impressionism, 
he  started  to  remake  'an  art  of  the  museums'. 
He  brought  back  into  artistic  thinking  the  idea 
of  painting  as  a  creation  in  its  own  right,  a  con- 
struction, independent  of  the  inspiration  and 
stimulation  which  it  may  receive  from  the  ar- 
tist's imaginative  approach  to  the  objet  vu.  To 
him  a  work  of  art  had  to  avoid  being  merely  a 
translation.  And  from  this  attitude  sprang  Cu- 
bism, abstraction  and  the  rest.  Yet  Cezanne,  as 
this  exhibition  so  clearly  reveals,  was  a  classical 
artist,  not  a  romantic,  and  continuously  in  his 
works  one  sees  the  tradition  of  Mediterranean 
cultures.  Even  his  very  angularity  is  close  to  that 
of  the  Avignon  picta.  But  there  still  remains  the 
fact  that  Cezanne  is  an  artist's  artist,  rather  than 
a  layman's  artist.  At  the  first  public  appearance 
of  his  works  in  a  London  exhibition  in  1910  The 
Connoisseur  wrote  about  the  exhibition:  'The 
walls .  .  .  are  hung  with  works  which  are  like  the 
crude  effects  of  children,  garishly  discordant  in 
colour,  formless  and  destitute  of  tone.'  This 
perhaps  is  the  right  moment  to  make  amends  by 
quoting  the  words  of  Roger  Fry:  'Cezanne  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  intensely  and  profoundly 
classic  artists  that  even  France  has  produced,  and 
by  classic  I  mean  here  the  power  of  finding  in 
things  themselves  the  actual  material  of  poetry 
and  the  fullest  gratification  for  the  demands  of 
the  imagination.'  It  is  sobering  to  think  that 
these  two  statements  were  written  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other. 

Some  Paris  Exhibitions 

FRANCE,  too,  has  been  doing  homage  to 
Cezanne,  and  the  exhibition  at  the  Orang- 
erie  included  not  only  a  wealth  of  paintings  by 
flic  master  from  the  Louvre  but  a  selection  of 
works  from  private  collections,  some  of  which 
had  never  been  on  public  exhibition  before.  At 
the  Musee  d'Art  Modernc  a  selection  of  modern 
drawings  from  Toulouse-Lautrec  to  Cubism 
gave  the  lie  to  those  who  think  that  fine 


by  Vernis 

draughtsmanship  died  with  Ingres.  Bellini,  who 
recently  held  an  exhibition  in  London,  has  been 
showing  fifty-two  paintings  at  the  Galerie  Paul 
Petrides  in  the  Rue  de  la  Boetie.  Most  of  them 
were  views  of  Paris,  although  there  were  a  few 
ot  his  gipsy  scenes  to  add  variety  to  distinction. 
The  much  publicized  Picasso  exhibition  at  the 
Maison  de  la  Pensee  Francaisc  ran  its  allotted 
course,  interspersed  with  lawsuits,  international 
politics  and  other  manifestations  of  contempor- 
ary culture.  (For  those  not  able  to  reach  Paris  in 
the  autumn  there  was  a  delightful  exhibition  of 
Picasso's  pottery  at  the  Marlborough  Fine  Art 
Ltd.  in  Old  Bond  Street,  ranging  from  dinner 
sets  to  outsize  vases  a  la  qrecque.)  There  has 
been  excitement,  too,  in  the  corridors  of  the 
Louvre  over  the  recent  discovery  of  the  hand  of 
the  Victory  of  Sainothrace. 

The  Origins  of  Art 

TH  E  tradition  of  the  learned  Abbe  is  hard  a- 
dying  in  France,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
its  representatives  is  Henri  Breuil,  whose  copies 
of  prehistoric  paintings  and  drawings  are  now 
being  exhibited  by  the  Arts  Council.  More  than 
any  other  living  man  the  Abbe  has  been  respons- 
ible for  the  momentous  discovery  and  analysis 
of  the  origins  of  human  expression  in  art.  To- 
gether with  Miles  Burkitt  he  was  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  a  chronology  which  may 
date  back  even  to  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago, 
and  his  patient  explorations  and  recordings,  ex- 
emplified only  partly  by  this  exhibition,  have 
revealed  new  sources  of  aesthetic  pleasure  and 
historical  speculation.  Nurtured  as  we  are  on  a 
simple,  direct-progress  view  of  history,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  an  age  so  far  re- 
moved from  our  own  could  have  produced 
works  of  such  sophistication  in  which  elements 
of  religion,  animalism,  economics  and  observa- 
tion are  equally  mixed.  So  complex  do  some 
scholars,  including  the  Abbe  Breuil,  think  this 
art  to  be  that  they  have  even  postulated  training 
centres,  rather  like  the  gilds  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
To  follow  a  human  activity  back  to  its  prim- 
ordial source  is  often  to  gain  in  understanding 
and  comprehension  of  it,  and  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  in  well-lit  and  easily  accessible  sur- 
roundings the  early  expressions  of  the  human 
spirit  offers  a  new  understanding  of  that  spirit, 
for  which  we  must  be  profoundly  grateful  to 
the  Abbe  Breuil. 

Ancient  and  Modern 

ONE  of  the  more  remarkable  features  of  the 
recently  opened  Obelisk  Gallery  in  Craw- 
ford Street  is  that  it  combines  injudicious  quan- 
tities the  ancient  and  the  modern.  Recent  artists 
whose  works  have  been  on  view  there  have  in- 
cluded the  distinguished  Belgian  Expressionist, 
Permekc,  the  delightfully  sensuous  Parisian 
Pascin,  and  the  linear  whimsicality  of  the  Ger- 


man  Cesar  Klein.  But  in  addition  to  these  there 
have  been  pieces  of  mediaeval  Indian  sculpture, 
works  by  Henri  Laurens,  and  a  West  African 
chair  from  the  royal  palace  at  Kumassce.  Juxta- 
position of  this  kind  never  impairs  the  appeal  of 
works  of  art,  whilst  the  element  of  the  unex- 
pected adds  new  dimensions  to  appreciation. 

Action  and  Reaction 

THE  careers  of  the  Spanish  Salvador  Dali 
and  of  the  Italian  Giorgio  de  Chirico  present 
an  informative  antithesis  which  was  recently 
underlined  by  two  exhibitions  of  their  work  in 
Venice.  Though  not  belonging  to  the  same  gen- 
eration, each  had  a  hectic  and  artistically  adven- 
turous youth.  The  contrast  between  their  later 
careers  could  hardly  be  exaggerated.  From 
painting  'metaphysical'  pictures- the  word  was 
used  loosely  to  indicate  a  kind  of  near-Surreal- 
ism-which  had  a  powerful  imaginative  com- 
pulsion, Signor  de  Chirico  has  migrated  in  re- 
cent years  to  a  pastiche  of  Delacroix  and 
Velazquez,  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  intensity 
that  he  now  paints  portraits  of  himself  in  the 
garb  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Dali,  however, 
always  a  fantastically  accomplished  technician, 
has  achieved  in  his  more  recent  works  an  imag- 
inative complexity  of  a  high  order.  The  perhaps 
unnecessarily  elaborate  Mannerist  tricks  are  still 
there.  He  is  still  absorbed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  kind  of  bird's-eye  view  which  was 
first  demonstrated  in  the  Glasgow  Art  Galleries' 
Crucifixion.  And  at  this  exhibition  the  stage-like 
effect  was  accentuated  by  a  new  kind  of  lighting 
effect -the  Wcndel  System -which  concentrates 
light  on  the  picture  alone.  He  has  also  become 
fascinated  by  the  iconography  of  Catholicism. 
But  he  is  still  one  of  the  most  compelling  figures 
in  the  contemporary  art  of  the  Western  world. 

Paris-Cologne 

ON  the  w'hole  there  have  not  been  many 
German  artists  working  in  France  who 
have  managed  to  capture  the  charm,  the  light- 
ness and  the  gaiety  of  that  country.  An  out- 
standing exception  is  Dietz  Edzard,  an  impor- 
tant selection  of  whose  works  is  now  showing 
at  the  Abels  Gallery  in  Cologne.  A  latter-day 
Degas,  who  adds  sweetness  and  light  to  the 
rather  acrid  undertones  of  that  earlier  master, 
Edzard  captures  perfectly  the  douceur  de  vivre  of 
Paris,  the  soft  beauty  of  a  ballet-dancer's  face, 
the  glow  of  light  on  the  Seine,  the  pert  inno- 
cence of  childhood.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
haustive exhibitions  of  his  work  to  have  been 
seen  in  Germany,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  it 
should  be  held  at  a  gallery  which  has  achieved 
such  an  outstanding  reputation.  Hermann  and 
Gunther  Abels  display  in  the  same  premises  an 
impressive  collection  of  other  important  paint- 
ings, ranging  from  a  charming  Madonna  by  a 
follower  of  Rogicr  van  der  Weyden  to  an  im- 
portant still  life  by  Lovis  Corinth,  the  Matthew 
Smith  of  German  art.  Of  especial  interest,  too, 
is  a  painting  of  roses  by  Diaz,  who  is  so  well  rep- 
resented in  the  Wallace  Collection,  and  which 
belonged  to  Dr.  Gachet,  the  friend  and  doctor 
of  Van  Gogh.  It  is  touching  to  think  that  this 
very  painting  might  well  have  consoled  those 
last  tortured  months  of  a  great  artist. 


Pictorial  Pictures 

THE  admirable  efforts  of  The  Sunday  Pictor- 
ial to  foster  art  education  result  each  year  in 
an  exhibition  of  children's  art  at  the  Royal 
Institute  Galleries,  which  reveals  an  amazingly 
high  standard,  not  only  of  imagination,  but  of 
actual  skill.  One  of  the  prizewinners,  fifteen- 
year-old  Richard  Napper  of  the  Royal  Grammar 
School,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  produced  a  self- 
portrait  which  would  easily  have  deserved  a 
place  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  The 
continuous  ingenuity  of  those  who  teach  art  is 
reflected  in  the  way  in  which  children  are  en- 
couraged not  only  to  express  themselves  with 
complete  visual  freedom,  but  in  the  type  of 
medium  which  they  are  allowed  to  use.  Cut-up 
bus  tickets  and  paper  mosaics  combine  the  dis- 
cipline of  craftsmanship  with  the  freedom  of 
inspiration.  But  the  ideas  prevalent  a  decade  or 
so  ago  that,  as  far  as  child  art  is  concerned,  'free- 
dom is  all',  have  now  been  rejected.  The  use  of 
traditional  formulas  encourage  imaginative 
power  rather  than  repress  it,  and  the  elmwood 
Mcnuaid  by  seventeen-year-old  Richard  Jenkin 
of  Redruth  showed  a  professional  expertise 
worthy  of  finding  a  place  in  a  London  square. 

Forms  and  Formulas 

QUEST  for  a  new  orthodoxy  perplexes  the 
English  art  world.  Whenever  a  movement 
starts  in  painting  it  is  thought  of  by  its  practi- 
tioners not  as  a  new  form  of  experience  but  as  a 
new  body  of  dogma.  Everywhere  artists  seem 
to  be  seeking  for  a  successor  to  the  Grand  Style, 
and  many  a  mute,  inglorious  Reynolds  makes 
tentative  essays  at  a  new  aesthetic.  A  recent  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  by  Paul  Feiler  at  the  Red- 
fern  Gallery  underlines  the  problem.  Com- 
mencing as  a  kind  of  English  Impressionist, 
whose  works  were  the  delight  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  New  English  Art  Club,  Feiler 


recently  became  converted  to  abstract  painting. 
He  now  produces  works  of  an  amazing  uniform- 
ity, thickly  painted,  and  all  of  them  giving 
roughly  the  impression  of  an  aerial  view  of  a 
brightly  contrasting  landscape.  The  paint  is  ap- 
plied with  the  palette  knife,  with  the  same  fer- 
vent sensuousness  which  distinguishes  the  work 
of  the  Nordic  Expressionists,  and  the  geograph- 
ical titles  impede  rather  than  aid  appreciation. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  feel  very  strongly  about  works 
of  art  which  seem  to  be  so  lacking  in  the  fervour 
of  composition.  The  lack  of  such  fervour  is 
not,  of  course,  confined  to  abstract  works,  but  it 
becomes  more  apparent  in  them.  It  was  interest- 
ing at  the  same  exhibition  to  compare  these 
over-mechanized  paintings  of  Feilcr's  with  a 
batch  of  Christopher  Wood's,  including  two 
portraits  which  have  not  frequently  been  seen 
before,  to  my  knowledge. 

Modernism  to  Academicism 

A CONSUMMATE  master  of  meticulous 
realism,  Tristram  Hillier  has  moved  from  a 
proximate  Surrealism  to  the  minute  observation 
of  phenomena,  instanced  in  his  painting  illus- 
trated on  this  page  from  the  current  exhibition 
of  his  works  at  the  Tooth  Galleries  in  Bruton 
Street,  London.  Those  who  are  anxious  to 
follow  the  stages  in  his  career  from  modernism 
to  academicism,  from  a  castle  in  France  to  a 
cottage  in  Somerset,  from  Bohemian  atheism  to 
devout  Catholicism,  would  do  well  to  read  his 
recently  published  autobiography  Leda  and  the 
Goose  (Longmans,  London,  16s.).  Racily  writ- 
ten, full  of  observation  and  excitement,  this  is 
a  fascinating  document  in  the  history  of  con- 
temporary British  art,  comparable  in  some 
ways  to  Augustus  John's  exercise  in  a  similar 
vein.  Mr.  Hillier,  however,  does  not  take  his 
readers  completely  into  his  confidence  about 
the  development  of  his  art. 


■ 


'Apples  on  a  Table  I,  1953.'  By  Tristram  Hillier.  Painted  on  millboard,  11 
Exhibited  at  the  Tooth  Galleries,  Bruton  Street,  London. 


16  inches. 
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Books  Reviewed 


THE  HOLKHAM  BIBLE  PICTURE 
BOOK:  Edited  by  W.D.Hassall:  (London: 
Dropmore  Press.  £12  12s.  net.  Special  Edition 
£31  1  os.  net) 

PRAISE,  indeed,  must  go  to  the  Dropmore 
Press  for  this  distinguished,  elegant,  and 
faithful  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  Holkham 
Bible  Picture  Book,  recently  acquired  from  Lord 
Leicester  by  the  British  Museum.  The  entire 
series  of  coloured  drawings,  eighty-two  pages  in 
all,  are  presented-eight  of  these  are  in  colour, 
reproduced  in  tones  of  outstanding  quality.  One 
would  have  to  look  far  for  a  publication  which 
does  such  magnificent  justice  to  a  mediaeval 
manuscript;  the  recent  reproduction  of  the  late 
antique  Ambrosian  Iliad  at  the  hands  of  a  Swiss 
publishing  house  is  a  venture  rising  to  similar 
standards,  though  in  that  case  with  complete 
colour  statements  and  at  a  considerably  greater 
price. 

The  plates  of  the  great  Holkham  book  are  ac- 
companied by  an  extensive  introduction  and  a 
commentary  by  Dr.  Hassall,  an  appendix  on  the 
armour  by  Sir  James  Mann,  and  a  glossary  of 
obsolete  French  words,  in  spite  of  the  omission 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  text.  The  result  is  a  noble 
monument  of  learning  addressed  to  scholars, 
and  a  superb  presentation  to  the  general  reader 
of  an  example  of  English  Gothic  art. 

Dr.  Hassall  shows  convincingly  that  the  pic- 
tures appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  single  artist  in 
London,  about  1325  to  1330,  and  that  the  book 
was  commissioned  by  a  Dominican  friar,  who  is 
to  be  discerned  on  the  first  leaf,  informing  the 
artist  that  the  book  is  intended  for  display  to 
rich  people.  Dr.  Hassall  concludes  that  the  ab- 
sence of  heraldry  and  the  vernacular  origin  of 
some  of  the  incidents  portrayed  suggest  a 
middle-class  audience  of  successful  craftsmen 
and  merchants.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
editor  to  place  the  picture-book  not  so  much 
in  its  art-historical  setting  but  rather  in  its 
'true  literary,  chronological  and  other  contexts 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  intelligible  to  the 
same  sort  of  people  as  that  for  whom  the 
manuscript  was  originally  designed'.  So,  for 
example,  in  the  commentary  on  folio  2V,  con- 
cerning the  Creator  and  His  creatures,  reference 
is  made  to  the  elephant  in  mediaeval  legend  and 
art,  Anglo-Norman  falconry  manuscripts,  Eng- 
lish embroidery  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
Chaucer's  Parliament  of  Fowls,  the  toes  of 
Greek  koitroi,  with  an  additional  note  that  Miss 
Dorothy  Sayers  mentions  such  toes  in  Lord 
Peter  Views  the  Body,  chapter  1 ,  the  Hexaemeron 
of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Basil  on  the  unicorn,  and 
the  writings  of  'Physiologus'. 

If  there  may  be  doubt  of  the  learning  of  four- 
teenth-century London  merchants  and  crafts- 
men, or  of  those  of  the  present  day,  there  can 
certainly  be  no  doubt  of  the  learning  of  Dr. 
Hassall,  and  it  may  seem  churlish  to  question  at 
tunes  the  relevance  of  its  application,  or  to  sug- 


gest that  his  interpretations  are  equally  open  to 
question,  as,  for  example,  his  remarks  on  the 
language  of  gesture  in  mediaeval  illuminations. 
And  when  it  comes  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
visual  evidence,  surely  M.R.James  was  not  mis- 
taken over  the  dead  on  folio  8  ?  Nevertheless,  in 
between  the  layers  of  erudition  and  the  tireless 
accumulation  of  factors  of  possible  significance 
of  almost  no  matter  what  kind,  the  main  stream 
of  thought  is  telling  enough:  and,  if  the  catechu- 
men can  keep  his  head  above  it,  he  should  feel 
much  the  same  elation  as  one  who  has  moved 
from  Cap  Gris-Nez  to  Dover  by  his  own  efforts 
and  he  will  have  acquired  much  book-learning 
in  the  operation.  For,  by  detached  use  of  the  in- 
troduction and  the  commentary  and  by  careful 
study  of  a  manuscript  which  is  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  provincialism  and  to  herald  the 
decay  of  the  English  pictorial  genius  in  later 
years,  the  student  should  discover  much  not 
only  about  aspects  of  English  art  in  the  Four- 
teenth Century,  but  about  the  life,  manners  and 
atmosphere  of  the  times. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Hassall's  avowed  aim,  this  edi- 
tion of  the  Holkham  Bible  Picture  Book  is  essenti- 
ally one  for  specialists.  But  the  care  which  he  has 
lavished  upon  bringing  this  unique  manifesta- 
tion of  English  mediaeval  art  to  a  more  general 
public  commands  both  respect  and  admiration. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the 
publishers  will  direct  their  attention  to  English 
manuscripts  of  even  greater  quality  and  signifi- 
cance to  the  historian  of  art -considerable  within 
both  facets  of  appreciation  though  the  Holkham 
Picture  Book  may  bc.-J.B. 

MICHAEL     RYSBRACK—  SCULPTOR: 

By  M.I. Webb:  (London:  Country  Life.  42s. 

net) 

IT  is  given  to  very  few  to  create  a  new  pleasure 
for  a  large  number  of  their  own  countrymen, 
but  that  is  just  what  the  late  Mrs.  Esdaile  did: 
and  it  was  perhaps  her  greatest  achievement. 
Twenty  years  ago,  before  she  began  to  study  the 
English  monumental  sculpture  of  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  it  was  neg- 
lected and  despised  by  its  principal  custodians, 
the  country  clergy,  and  ignored  by  antiquarians 
and  students  of  English  art.  To-day  these  works 
of  art  often  receive  more  enthusiastic  attention 
from  visitors  to  our  churches  and  cathedrals  than 
the  pre-Reformation  tombs  and  even,  at  times, 
more  than  the  fabric  itself.  If  the  pendulum  has 
swung  a  little  too  far,  this  is  all  to  the  good,  for 
it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  such  widespread  anti- 
quarian enthusiasm  that  the  history  of  English 
post-Renaissance  sculpture  can  be  written;  for 
many  of  the  finest  examples  are  not  to  be  found 
in  metropolitan  centres  but  are  scattered  in  the 
remotest  parish  churches  and  country  houses. 

Since  1925  a  number  of  important  mono- 
graphs on  English  sculptors  of  the  late  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries  have  appeared, 


notably  Mrs.  Esdaile's  own  Roubiliac,  Mr. 
Faber's  Cains  Gabriel  Cibber  and  Mr.  Bell's 
Thomas  Banks.  Mrs.  Webb's  new  book  on 
Rysbrack  follows  in  this  distinguished  tra- 
dition. Within  the  compass  of  an  admirably 
produced  and  richly  illustrated  volume  of  some 
250  pages  she  has  assembled  a  great  body  of 
material  relating  to  Rysbrack,  much  of  it  new 
and  important.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  cata- 
logue of  close  on  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  his 
recorded  works,  the  majority  of  which  she  has 
herself  traced.  Her  identifications  are  so  fre- 
quently based  on  the  excessively  rare  Rysbrack 
sale  catalogues  that  it  seems  a  pity  that  she  could 
not  have  reprinted  these  as  an  appendix  instead 
of  the  Rysbrack-Littleton  correspondence;  for 
this  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Esdaile  and  issued  as  a 
pamphlet  some  years  ago  and  is  thus  far  from 
inaccessible. 

In  describing  Rysbrack  as  'one  of  the  most 
distinguished  artists  working  in  England  be- 
tween the  death  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  in  1723 
and  the  establishment  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds .  .  . 
in  the  1750Y,  Mrs.  Webb  is  making  high, 
though  not  unduly  high,  claims  for  her  chosen 
artist.  His  only  rival  was  Roubiliac,  with  whom 
he  shared  the  best  market  for  portrait  and  monu- 
mental sculpture  for  many  years.  Their  sole 
competitor  was  Scheemakers,  and  he  lags  far 
behind  as  an  artist.  Mrs.  Webb  herself  would 
rate  Rysbrack  above  Roubiliac,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  two  artists  is  the  theme  of  much  of 
her  book.  Roubiliac  she  regards  as  the  chief 
representative  of  the  rococo  in  English  sculp- 
ture, in  distinction  from  Rysbrack,  whom  she 
defines  as  a  sort  of  neo-classic  avant  la  lettre.  It 
is  true  that  in  defining  her  terms  Mrs.  Webb 
quotes  Humpty-Dumpty's  well-known  apoph- 
thegm, 'When  /  use  a  word  it  means  just  what  I 
choose  it  to  mean,- neither  more  nor  less'.  But 
unless  she  really  intends  us  to  take  so  extremely 
solipsistic  a  view  seriously  it  is  difficult  not  to 
feel  that  the  contrast  she  presents  is  an  unreal  one, 
and  arises  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Euro- 
pean context  in  which  these  two  sculptors  must 
be  seen.  All  post-Renaissance  art  is  'classical'  in 
the  sense  in  which  Mrs.Wcbb  appears  to  use  the 
word.  In  fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  sculp- 
ture by  Roubiliac,  which  is  a  model  of  'classic' 
restraint,  like  the  Newton  at  Cambridge,  whilst 
many  of  Rysbrack's  works  are  in  an  advanced 
rococo  idiom.  This  comes  out  very  clearly  in 
those  antiquarianizing  portraits  of  dead  painters, 
sculptors  and  architects  which  were  such  a  fea- 
ture of  Rysbrack's  work  and  so  typical  of 
English  eighteenth-century  taste.  The  Palladia  at 
Chiswick,  with  its  fluttering  draperies  and  con- 
traposto  stance,  is  as  rococo  as  any  English  figure 
sculpture  ever  dared  to  be.  So  is  the  statuette  of 
Rubens,  whose  pose  is  given  an  elegant  twist 
poles  apart  from  the  self-portrait  of  the  artist  on 

'The  Creator  and  His  Creatures,'  Fol.  2v., 
from  'The  Holkham  Bible  Picture  Book'. 
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which  it  is  based.  The  same  characteristics  are 
found  in  the  bust  of  Inigo  Jones  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  that  of  Palladio,  which  were  executed  to- 
gether with  an  unidentified  portrait-head  for 
Lord  Burlington.  Although  Mrs.  Webb  does 
not  illustrate  this  last,  she  tells  us  that  it  has  a 
forked  beard.  It  seems  just  possible  that  it  was 
intended  to  represent  Daniele  Barbaro,  the 
Venetian  humanist.  In  one  of  his  portraits  by 
Veronese  he  is  shown  wearing  a  forked  beard: 
and  as  the  principal  editor  of  Vitruuius  he  would 
have  completed  the  trio  in  a  manner  entirely  in 
accord  with  Lord  Burlington's  taste. 

Stylistically  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
Rysbrack  and  Roubiliac  were  equally  firmly 
embedded  in  their  time,  and  in  the  last  phase  of 
the  baroque  movement  which  held  all  Europe 
in  its  thrall  for  some  two  hundred  years.  Their 
differences  are  superficial  rather  than  funda- 
mental, and  arise  from  the  different  traditions 
in  which  they  were  trained  and  in  which  they 
worked.  Rysbrack  came  from  Antwerp  and  was 
nurtured  in  the  relatively  restrained  Northern 
Schools  of  the  Low  Countries.  Roubiliac,  as  a 
pupil  of  N.  Coustou  and  perhaps  of  the  Austrian 
sculptor  Balthasar  Permoser,  drank  from  far 
stronger  springs  and  was  much  nearer  to  the 
central  stream  of  Italian  baroque  sculpture 
stemming  from  Bernini.  Moreover,  he  had  been 
to  Rome,  whilst  Rysbrack  was  never  in  Italy 
and-another  important  distinction -Rysbrack 
was  primarily  a  modeller  whilst  Roubiliac  was 
above  all  a  carver.  This  is  significant;  since  play 
of  light  on  sharply  contrasting  marble  is  of  prime 
importance  in  Berninian  sculpture  and  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  the  modelled  clay  which  Rysbrack 
so  frequently  used. 

But  this  stylistic  misconception  apart,  Mrs. 
Webb's  book  is  an  important  excursion  into  a 
field  of  English  art  history  much  of  which  still 
remains  unknown.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
she  will  follow  it  with  further  studies  of  the 
lesser  English  eighteenth-century  sculptors.  Her 
frequent  divagations  into  their  biographies  in 
the  present  work  suggest  a  wide  familiarity  with 
the  subject.-F.J.B.W. 

LES  PORCELAINES  DE  FRANCE:  By 

Emile  Tilmans:  (Paris:  Edition  des  Deux 
Mondes,  1953.  3,500  francs) 

IN  this  volume  of  320  pages,  each  about  12  in. 
by  9  in.,  the  author  outlines  the  development 
of  French  porcelain  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  day.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  text 
(extending  in  all  to  about  40,000  words)  is  de- 
voted to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  But  the  treat- 
ment of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
production,  although  inevitably  sketchy,  will 
provide  information  which  is  new  to  most 
English  readers,  who  are  almost  entirely  ignorant 
of  French  porcelain  after  the  days  of  Napoleon. 

About  136  pages  are  devoted  to  black-and- 
white  illustrations  and  about  twenty-seven  to 
coloured  illustrations — some  of  modern  prod- 
ucts. The  book  also  contains  examples  of  the 
marks  used  at  various  factories  and  by  various 
artists. 

The  proof-reading  is  not  above  reproach.  On 
pages  235  and  285  a  'bouquetiere  en  forme  d'even- 


iail'  is  shown  coloured  pink — probably  Rose 
Pompadour — but  is  described  as  gros  bleu  ;  on 
page  185  the  famous  Biscuit  group  La  Fee  Ur- 
gele  appears  as  'La  Fee  Ugele;  on  page  234  the 
great  sculptor's  name  is  spelt  Falconet  and  also 
as  Falconnet;  and  a  number  of  pieces  are  said  to 
be  in  the  'Collection  Fitz  Henry,  N.Y.',  what- 
ever that  may  mean. 

The  text  as  a  whole  is  disappointing.  Within 
his  narrow  space,  the  author  could  not  have 
treated  his  subject  fully,  but  Honey's  recent 
book  on  French  Porcelain  has  shown  how  a 
master  can  throw  new  light  on  the  subject  in  a 
small  compass.  Not  only  is  Monsieur  Tilmans' 
treatment  unenlightening,  but  on  occasion  his 
statements  are  dangerous.  For  instance,  he  de- 
scribes the  blue  lambel  as  a  mark  of  Orleans, 
although  this  is  by  no  means  certain:  and,  to 
touch  on  a  wider  field,  he  implies  (page  53)  that 
the  collapse  of  the  financial  .experiments  of  Law 
(which  occurred  in  1720)  accounted  to  some 
extent  for  the  simplification  of  the  'formules 
decorative?  which  characterized  the  Louis  XVI 
style ! 

Although  we  are  critical  of  the  text,  we  must 
be  grateful  for  the  illustrations.  There  is  nothing 
from  the  Wallace  Collection  or  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  little  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  and 
the  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris:  i.e.  nothing  or  little 
from  the  museums  best  known  to  Englishmen. 
But  there  are  several  pieces  from  the  museums 
at  Limoges  and  Rouen.  It  is  the  American  collec- 
tions, however,  which  provide  the  real  surprise 
and  pleasure.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Art,  Boston; 
the  charming  little  collection  in  the  French  In- 
stitute, New  York;  the  private  collections  of 
Messrs.  Forsyth  Wickes,  Ide  and  Liusky,  all  pro- 
vide delicious  and  unfamiliar  examples  which 
made  a  special  appeal  to  us  because,  dollar 
starved  as  we  are,  we  shall  probably  never  see 
the  originals.  It  is  true  that  nothing  is  shown 
from  the  Morgan  Collection  at  Hartford,  or 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Thornton  Wilson  or 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  But  we  dollar-less 
beggars  cannot  be  choosers,  and  we  must  be 
grateful  indeed  for  what  we  are  here  allowed  to 
see.    W.J.  S. 

MUDEJAR  ORNAMENT  IN  MANU- 
SCRIPTS; By  Frances  Spalding.  Hispanic 
Notes  and  Monographs  issued  by  the  His- 
panic Society  of  America:  (New  York:  1953. 

$2.00) 

A COLLECTION  of  ten  choirbooks  in  the 
H.S.A.  is  the  nucleus  to  this  study  of  calli- 
graphic letter  ornamentation  in  Spanish  manu- 
scripts of  the  Twelfth  to  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
turies. To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  time  that 
this  side-product  of  book-illuniination  has  been 
singled  out  and  considered  in  the  course  of  its 
development  and  in  its  individual  type,  as 
formed  in  close  relationship  with  Moorish  art. 
This  influence  appears  as  early  as  in  thirteenth- 
century  manuscripts,  such  as  the  famous  Canti- 
gas  of  King  Alphonse  the  Learned.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  dominant  and  is  at  its  height  in 
fifteenth-century  choirbooks,  of  which  those  in 
the  H.S.A.,  with  their  splendid  flourishing 
penwork,  are  among  the  finest.  The  innate  re- 


lationship between  this  filigree  work  and  the 
Moorish  ornament  is  favourable  to  the  actual 
connexion.  It  nevertheless  seems  that  in  some 
instances  there  is  nothing  but  a  coincidence,  and 
the  author  may  have  gone  too  far  in  some  of  her 
derivations  (beaded  little  flowers,  frequent  in 
Italy,  etc.).  While  the  fifteenth-century  choir- 
books in  the  H.S.A.  are  closely  connected  with 
some  contemporary  Sevillian  royal  manuscripts, 
and  arc  probably  of  the  same  origin,  those  of  the 
early  Sixteenth  Century  are  similar  to  a  group 
of  service-books  at  Guadalupe,  equally  profuse 
and  exuberant  with  their  ornamentation  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  margin.  In  their  repetitive 
patterns,  which  recall  the  Moorish  tiles  and 
stone  decorations,  they  show  the  first  signs  of 
decline.  A  studious  and  somewhat  lengthy  in- 
quiry into  the  history  of  the  manuscripts,  their 
owners  and  the  monasteries  where  they  were 
housed,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  this  study. 
The  result  is  fruitful.  Particularly  noteworthy 
seems  the  reference  to  a  contemporary  note- 
book at  Guadalupe,  with  rules  for  the  scriptor- 
ium, the  scribe  and  the  illuminator. -R.S. 

PAUL  CEZANNE  (The  Library  of  Great 
Painters):  By  Meyer  Schapiro:  (London: 
Thames  &  Hudson;  New  York:  Harry  N. 
Abrams  Inc.  1953.  j£s  net) 

IT  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Cezanne  was 
'discovered'  by  the  Cubists  and  made  into 
the  hero  of  Post-Impressionist  painting  by 
Roger  Fry  and  other  writers;  for  in  consequence 
no  appraisal  of  the  artist's  full  range  has  so  far 
been  made.  Their  arguments  are  of  tiring  mon- 
otony; at  worst  we  find  the  by  now  nauseating 
formal  misrepresentation  of  Cezanne  as  a  painter 
who  saw  the  world  under  the  aspect  of  cylinder, 
sphere  and  cone ;  at  best  we  find  no  more  than  a 
description  of  his  development  and  a  correlation 
of  his  studies  in  form  and  colour. 

Professor  Meyer  Schapiro  has  now  added  to 
the  Library  oj  Great  Painters-n  rather  sumptuous 
series  of  American  glossy  colour  books,  con- 
taining an  introductory  essay  and  notes  to  each 
of  the  fifty  colour-plates- a  volume  on  Cezanne 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  difference  of  ap- 
proach. Even  if  it  can  hardly  claim  to  be  more 
than  a  sketch  for  an  essay  on  Cezanne  as  an  ar- 
tistic personality,  this  is  probably  the  most  read- 
able and  the  most  stimulating  book  on  Cezanne 
now  available  to  the  student.  Professor  Schapiro 
rightly  starts  from  Cezanne  as  '  he  appears  to  us 
to-day',  and  gives  by  way  of  introduction  a  con- 
cise and  eminently  clear  analysis  of  the  master's 
methods  as  a  painter.  Here  the  juxtaposition 
with  Monet  is  particularly  helpful  for  the  under- 
standing of  Cezanne's  fundamental  difference 
from  the  Impressionists.  But  then  Cezanne's 
famous  wish  to  re-do  Poussin  from  nature  is 
made  the  starting-point  for  a  psychological 
investigation  of  Cezanne's  approach  to  his  sub- 
jects as  well  as  to  his  peculiar  technique.  Particu- 
larly in  his  discussion  of  the  former  the  author  is 
breaking  much  new  ground,  since  this  field  has 
been  invariably  neglected  in  the  past.  Professor 
Schapiro  also  seems  to  be  the  first  to  recognize 
the  fundamental  importance  of  the  early  pic- 
tures, with  their  melodramatic  content.  It  is  here 
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more  than  anywhere  else  in  this  book  that  we 
must  regret  that  the  author  has  not  allowed  him- 
self more  space  tor  a  fuller  analysis,  since  clearly 
the  emotional  drama  of  the  early  pictures  and 
the  utter  calm  of  the  later  ones  are  part  of  one 
and  the  same  psychological  pattern.  To  say  that 
Cezanne's  classicism  is  simply  a  repressed  ro- 
manticism is  almost  too  facile  an  answer,  and 
the  problem  of  the  transition  from  the  early 
scenes  of  murder,  rape  and  orgy  to  the  later  still 
lifes,  portraits  and  even  the  grandiose  stillness  of 
the  Lac  d'Annecy  pictures,  for  example,  would 
have  merited  much  further  discussion  and 
elucidation. 

The  introductory  essay  ends  with  a  brief 'bio- 
graphy' which  eschews  all  meaningless  anec- 
dote, avoids  all  superfluous  detail  and  gives  us 
instead  a  brilliant  sketch  of  Cezanne's  develop- 
ment seen  against  the  background  of  the  art  of 
his  time  and  the  theories  of  art  current  in  his 
day.  In  spite  of  their  brevity  these  pages  are  full 
of  valuable  information  and  they  give  us  at  the 
same  time  a  bird's-eye  view -unequalled  else- 
where-of  French  painting  during  the  last  de- 
cades of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  choice  of  plates  is  judicious  and,  on  the 
whole,  representative.  The  accompanying  notes, 
while  more  confined  in  their  scope  by  their  very 
nature,  add  materially  to  our  understanding  ot 
Cezanne's  art  by  directing  our  attention  almost 
imperceptibly  to  his  changing  modes.  Here,  in 
particular,  the  stress  is  on  the  unbreakable  unity 
between  imagery  and  pictorial  method. 

The  colour-plates  are  on  the  whole  better 
than  in  many  publications  of  this  kind,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that 
they  are  a  good  thing  altogether.  Are  not  the 
distortions  entailed  by  shiny  colour  reproduc- 
tions even  worse  than  those  of  mere  black-and- 
white  reproductions?  At  least,  when  the  un- 
tutored reader  meets  with  the  latter,  he  knows 
that  he  has  a  mere  shadow  of  the  original.  Yet 
with  the  first  he  might  be  misguided  enough  to 
think  that  he  is  looking  at  a  facsimile  when  he  is 
really  given  no  more  than  glorious  technicolour, 
different  in  key,  texture  and  scale  from  any 
original  ever  painted. -L.D.E. 

THE  FLEMISH  MASTERS:  By  Horace 
Shipp:  (London:  George  Newnes  Ltd. 
Illustrated.  25s.  net) 

IT  might  have  been  helpful  to  this  author, 
before  finishing  his  book  (primarily  intended 
for  visitors  to  the  recent  Flemish  Exhibition),  to 
read  carefully  one  of  the  three  instructive 
books  on  Jan  van  Eyck  by  M.E.  Renders.  Better 
still,  to  glimpse  at  the  Preliminary  or  the  Final 
Report  on  the  recent  Restoration  of  the  Ghent 
altar-piece.  Only  substantial  research  and  even  a 
certain  disdain  for  the  opinions  of  authors  of 
a  generation  or  two  ago  can  guard  a  writer 
against  error.  As  recently  as  1933  M.E. Renders, 
after  recovering  the  Manuscripts  of  Van  Huerne, 
was  able  to  prove  that  'Hubert  van  Eyck',  a 
reputed  brother  of  Jan  van  Eyck,  had  never 
existed.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  myth.  One  must, 
therefore,  resist  the  loose  statements  here  assem- 
bled that  'Hubert  van  Eyck'  was:  'born  about 
1366;  came  back  from  Jerusalem,  and  died  at 


Ghent  in  1426,  where  his  actual  tombstone  has 
been  found;  he  is  the  author  of  the  Three  Marys 
at  the  Sepulchre  and  a  half-dozen  other  magnifi- 
cent works'. 

The  author  has  been  equally  misled  about  Jan 
van  Eyck.  It  is  stated  that  'Jan  married  Margaret, 
a  sister-in-law  of  Jan  Arnolfini;  The  Man  with  a 
Turban  may  well  be  a  self-portrait  of  Jan; 
Philippc-le-Bon,  on  becoming  godfather  to  the 
first  (!)  child  of  Jan  and  Margaret  in  1434,  pre- 
sented six  silver  cups;  the  Arnolfini  Man  and 
Woman  are  standing  in  a  marriage  picture.'  We 
are  here  not  looking  at  the  Arnolfini -as  the 
National  Gallery  catalogues  ever  since  1862 
would  have  us  believe -but  at  Jan  van  Eyck  and 
his  wife,  who  were  married  about  1425,  and 
who  by  1434  must  have  had  at  least  seven  of 
their  ten  children. 

Having  once  emerged  from  the  thorny 
thickets  and  treacherous  paths  trodden  by  the 
Early  Netherlanders,  our  author  writes  fluently 
about  their  immediate  successors.  Robert  Camp- 
in,  he  says,  'could  not  make  his  figures  sit  con- 
vincingly, nor  get  the  right  perspective  of  their 
long  benches;  and  his  saints  seem  to  have  been 
omnivorous  readers'.  With  Roger  van  dcr  Wey- 
den,  a  town  painter  and  not  a  Court  protege, 
'actors  swoon  and  weep  with  a  certain  dignity'. 
Hugo  van  der  Goes  'took  too  freely  of  wine  as  a 
guest'.  It  cannot  be  agreed  that  Mending's 
Donne  altar-piece  at  Chatsworth  of  1468  'is  an 
absolutely  mature  work'.  For  the  receding  planes 
are  not  as  faithfully  rendered  as  in  the  Floreins 
signed  and  dated  altar-piece  of  eleven  years  later, 
nor  is  the  water-wheel  of  the  miller's  house 
in  the  distance  intended  as  St.  Catherine's  sym- 
bolic wheel.  It  can  no  longer  be  agreed  that  'we 
know  nothing  definite  of  Memling's  origin', 
seeing  that  on  30th  January,  1465,  he  signed  the 
Burgesses'  Book  in  Bruges  and  stated  that  he 
had  been  born  Jan  van  Mimnelinghe,  the  son  of 
Harman,  at  Seligenstadt-on-Main ;  and  he  paid 
his  dues  for  the  sum  of  24  shillings  gros  ( The 
Connoisseur,  November,  1939).  We  read  of  Dieric 
Bouts  that  'it  was  always  easier  for  him  to  draw 
a  profile  than  to  foreshorten  a  face'.  Although  he 
paints  martyrdom  scenes,  'he  does  not  let  vulgar 
blood  flow  from  their  neat  little  wounds'.  The 
coming  economic  difficulties  of  Bruges,  caused 
by  the  silting  up  of  the  Zwyn,  had  begun  by 
1483,  the  year  that  Gerard  David,  a  native  of 
the  North  Netherlands -called  Holland  to-day  - 
arrived  in  Bruges. 

After  an  interlude  in  Antwerp,  with  Quentin 
Metsys  as  its  foremost  painter,  and  the  medita- 
tive work  of  Joachim  Patinir,  born  at  Dinant, 
the  art  of  the  Netherlands  passes  under  Italian 
influence.  We  know  too  little  about  Hierony- 
mus  Bosch,  a  necromantic  realist;  the  owl 
(civetta)  signature  of  Herri  met  der  Bles  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  in  a  cave  or  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  The  range  is  spreading,  when  we  reach  the 
tragic  cynicism  of  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Elder, 
the  head  of  a  dynasty  of  four  generations  of 
painters  who  after  the  religious  excesses  of  a 
Spanish  domination  afford  us  an  epitome  of 
turbulent,  sensual  life  in  Flanders. 

Chapter  Nine  treats  of  the  get ire  art  ot  Roelant 
Savery,  A.  Brouwer  and  other  landscape 
painters,  which  naturally  leads  on  to  the  rise  of 


'  Head  of  a  Youth.'  Third  quarter  5th  Cent. 
B.C.,  Pentelic  marble,  ht.  13  J  in.  Reduced 
reproduction  of  one  of  four  illustrations 
on  Plate  XLI  from  'Catalogue  of  Greek 
Sculptures  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,'  to  be  reviewed  at  a  later  date. 

Still  Life  and  Flowers,  which  to-day  make  a 
stronger  appeal  to  a  less  cultured  public  than 
formerly.  A  whole  library  is  called  for  by  those 
who  would  study  the  Flemish  use  of  vast  nude 
figures  employed  by  Rubens  to  express  allegori- 
cal ideas.  No  praise  of  this  wonderful  technician 
and  superb  colourist  is  too  great  to  indicate  his 
merit.  The  culmination  of  this  School  of  Paint- 
ing leads  one  to  remark  that  Rubens  the  Master 
was  by  1621  actually  learning  from  his  amaz- 
ingly gifted  pupil,  van  Dyck,  who  was  twenty 
years  his  junior.  Sir  Anthony's  princely  way  of 
living,  his  extravagance,  his  achievements  in 
Genoa,  Mantua  and  Venice,  Rome,  London 
and  Paris,  as  well  as  in  his  native  land,  doubt- 
less contributed  to  his  early  death. 

It  is  modestly  claimed  that  this  is  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  an  introductory  book.  Its  appeal 
to  a  wide  public  is  certainly  heightened  by  its 
freedom  from  art  jargon.  The  Index  is  adequate. 
The  twenty-four  full-colour  plates  and  sixteen 
in  half-tone  are  well  chosen  and  are  dealt  with 
in  the  text.-M.W. B. 

CHINESE  PAINTING:  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  Chiang  Yee.  PERSIAN 
PAINTING  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY:  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Douglas  Barrett:  (London:  Faber  & 
Fabcr  Ltd.:  The  Faber  Gallery  of  Oriental 
Art.  12s.  6d.  net  each) 

IT  is  extraordinary  that  after  three  hundred 
years  of  fairly  extensive  trade  between  China 
and  the  Western  world  it  was  possible,  in  the 
1890's,  for  men  of  great  experience  to  declare,  in 
perfect  good  faith,  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  Chinese  painting.  There  were  several  reasons 
for  this.  One  was  that  Europe  was  attracted  by 
the  more  obviously  decorative  products  of  the 
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East.  Another  was  that  the  Chinese  themselves 
had  never  regarded  painting  as  a  suitable  subject 
for  the  export  market.  To  them  it  was  allied  to 
both  poetry  and  calligraphy,  practised  mainly  by 
amateurs  and  appreciated  only  by  persons  of 
more  than  usual  subtlety,  among  whom  West- 
ern barbarians  were  clearly  not  included.  Gradu- 
ally both  Europe  and  America  realized  that 
Chinese  painting  at  its  best  could  bear  compari- 
son with  the  noblest  productions  of  Italy  in  both 
leu  in  and  content,  with  the  result  that  to-day  a 
very  wide  public  can  be  expected  to  welcome  a 
popular  Faber  book  on  the  subject,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Mr.  Chiang  Yce,  long  known  to 
English  readers  for  his  sensitive  interpretation  of 
the  English  scene  in  a  charming  Chinese  idiom, 
and  for  his  two  books  Chinese  Calligraphy  and 
The  Chinese  Eye.  Though  he  docs  not  put  the 
point  in  exactly  this  manner,  the  gist  of  his  ex- 
planation of  the  ( Chinese  attitude  is  that  the  painter 
is  not  so  much  concerned  with  representation 
of  nature  as  witli  what  nature  signifies:  what  is 
important  is  not  the  material  world  but  what 
lies  behind  and  beyond  it.  The  Chinese  painter 
identifies  himself  with  his  subject  with  tranquil 
intensity.  He  is  not  concerned  with  violence  or 
tragedy  '  but  subtly  expresses  the  poet's  poignant 
and  intimate  feeling  for  the  quiet  beauty  of 
nature'.  In  this  he  was  aided  not  only  by  a  theory 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  but  by  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  Chinese  writing,  which  is  in 
itself  painting  and  is  held  in  honour  accordingly. 
'To  the  Chinese  their  calligraphy  is  the  purest 
.iiul  finest  form  of  art.  Inevitably  the  style  oi 
Chinese  painting,  in  which  the  sculpturesque 
effect  mi  evident  in  European  painting  is  com- 
pletely Licking,  is  dciivcd  horn  it.  This  will  ex- 
plain the  lack  of  light  and  shade  in  Chinese 
painting  and  also  its  special  perspective.  The 
Chinese  .mist  does  nol  look  al  the  scene  from 
eye  level  but  composes  his  work  from  the  angle 
which  suits  his  calligraphic  strokes  and  their 
combination.'  The  same  brushes  and  ink  and 
the  same  types  oi  papei  (either  semi-transparent 
or  silk)  are  user!  for  both  calligraphy  and  paint- 
ing. Oils  are  never  used,  and  indeed  it  must  be 
difficult  for  a  Chinese  to  appreciate  our  Euro- 
pean oils:  to  him  -i  Rembrandt  must  seem  un- 
believably coarse.  Ten  colour-plates  of  excellent 
quality  illustrate  this  vast  theme  as  adequately  as 
can  be  expected  in  the  space  available.  The 
author  apologizes  for  his  choice  on  the  ground 
that  more  important  examples  could  not  be 
made  available  in  time.  He  is  more  severe  than 
one  at  least  of  his  readers,  who  is  well  content  to 
see  five  masterpieces  and  five  secondary  works. 

Persia)i  Painting  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  is  the 
subject  of  a  similar  monograph  in  the  same 
scries,  with  a  scholarly  introduction  by  Douglas 
Barrett.  The  Persian  miniatures  of  this  early 
period  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  make  so 
insidious  an  appeal  to  public  taste  as  their  later 
manifestations,  and  it  says  much  for  the  enter- 
prise of  the  publishers  that  they  are  prepared  to 
devote  a  separate  book  to  them.  The  author's 
explanations  presuppose  a  considerable  fund  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  had  he  been  able  to 
accept  the  probability  that  few  of  them  were 
likely  to  be  as  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
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period  as  he  is  himself.  What  appears  is  of 
course  admirable,  he  speaks  with  authority.  The 
illustrations  are  well  up  to  the  standard  of  the 

scries. - F.  D. 

THE   HAND-PRODUCED   BOOK:  By 

David  Diringer:  (London:  Hutchinson's 
Scientific  and  Technical  Publications,  1953. 

60s.  net) 

THE  author  of  this  book  has  already  given 
us  an  interesting  study  of  the  alphabet.  He 
now  continues  his  trilogy  of  works  dealing 
with  the  development  of  the  book  in  a  clear  and 
informative  survey.  We  arc  told  of  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  writing  and  its  materials. 
I  le  discusses  the  many  forms  of  the  manuscript 
book,  and  Dr.  Diringer  is  perhaps  at  his  best  in 
discussing  Greek,  Latin  and  mediaeval  book 
pi .  idiK  1  ion. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  in  one  chap- 
ter the  writer  deals  with  the  influence  of  religion 
mi  hook  production,  and  the  consequent  fine 
achievement  in  illumination  which  issued  from 
the  monastic  carrel.  Occasionally  we  arc  given  a 
work  on  historical  bibliography  which  merits 
serious  attention;  none  more  so  than  Dr. 
I  'lunger's  all-inclusive  and  accurate  survey. - 
G.W.B. 
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Unpublished  Mediaeval  Illuminations 

From  a  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  Collection 

BY  LILIAN  M.C.RANDALL 


A LITTLE -KNOWN  collection  of  mediaeval  manuscripts 
and  manuscript  pages  is  housed  in  the  Zion  Research  Library 
in  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  Assembled  by  Miss  A.  Marguerite 
Smith,  head  of  the  library  since  its  founding  in  192 1,  the  manu- 
scripts were  selected  by  her  primarily  as  examples  of  mediaeval 
religious  texts  rather  than  tor  their  artistic  merit.  Since,  however, 
all  the  manuscripts  and  most  of  the  loose  pages  are  illuminated, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  the  collection  well  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  heretofore  received.  With  the  exception  of  one 
miniature,  none  of  the  material  in  the  collection  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

Of  the  nine  complete  manuscripts,  four  are  of  English  origin  - 
two  Bibles,  a  Breviary,  and  a  Missal  -  ranging  in  date  from  the 
mid-Thirteenth  to  the  late  Fifteenth  Century.  There  are  also 
three  French  manuscripts  -  two  Books  of  Hours  and  a  Psalter  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries;  an  Italian  thirteenth- 
century  Bible,  and  a  late-fifteenth-century  Dutch  Breviary.  The 
initials  in  tour  of  the  manuscripts  contain  large  numbers  of  his- 
toriated  scenes,  while  those  in  the  remaining  five  are  illuminated 
with  handsome  ornamental  designs. 

The  rest  of  the  collection  consists  of  forty-six  single  leaves  and 
eleven  bifolia  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  Thirteenth  to  the 
early  Sixteenth  Century.  (The  only  non-mediaeval  page  in  the 
collection  is  one  from  a  late-eighteenth-century  Russian  Bible.) 
Twenty-four  of  the  leaves  contain  large  miniatures.  In  addition 
to  the  nationalities  mentioned  above,  the  late  mediaeval  Flemish 
and  German  Schools  of  illumination  are  represented. 

Most  noteworthy  among  the  loose  leaves,  with  regard  to  both 
quality  and  quantity,  are  those  of  French  and  Franco-Flemish 
origin  which  represent  fourteen  manuscripts  and  range  in  date 
from  the  last  third  of  the  Thirteenth  to  the  first  half  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  Two  of  the  finest  examples  are  an  'Annunciation 
to  the  Shepherds'  and  an  Adoration  scene  (No.  1)  from  a  French 
Book  of  Hours  of  the  first  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The 
execution  of  the  figures  and  the  drapery  is  extremely  fine  and 
precise,  and  the  over-all  colour  scheme  is  lively  with  vivid  areas 
of  red-orange  and  green.  Especially  effective  are  the  colour  grada- 
tions in  the  landscape  of  the  Annunciation  scene,  from  a  grey- 
green  foreground  to  the  subdued  brown  of  the  hills  and  the  rich 
blue  of  the  sky  against  which  towered  castles  are  distinguished  by 
a  few  touches  of  green.  The  miniature  of  the  'Adoration  of  the 
Magi'  is  somewhat  more  restricted  in  space;  for  the  red  back- 
ground covered  with  gold  scrolls  establishes  a  distinct  hunt  bor- 
dered by  an  intermediate  plane  against  winch  the  figures  arc 
placed  as  against  a  stage  backdrop.  Traditional  in  iconography 
and  not  exceptional  in  other  respects,  the  miniature  does  present 


an  interesting  detail:  the  gesture  of  the  youngest  magus  (at  the 
extreme  right),  which  is  similar  to  the  attitude  of  Saint  George  in 
Roger  van  der  Weyden's  Columba  altar-piece  (dated  about  A.D. 
1462).  Also  to  be  noted  is  the  fine  border,  composed  of  a  network 
of  gold  leaves  and  realistically  rendered  fruits  and  flowers.  In  style 
the  manuscripts  show  affinities  to  a  contemporary  Netherlandish 
work  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  (Walters  MS.  211,  dated  ca. 
1425)  and  a  north  French  manuscript  in  the  Sachsische  Landes- 
bibliothek  in  Dresden  (Oc.  61),  also  dating  from  the  first  half  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century. 

A  miniature  from  another  French  Book  of  Hours,  somewhat 
later  in  date,  is  an '  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds'  (No.  2),  which 
shows  strong  north  French  characteristics  in  the  peasant  types 
and  broad  rendering  of  figures  and  landscape.  The  arrangement 
of  the  sheep  in  three  orderly  groups,  each  with  a  different  function 
or  preoccupation,  is  quite  curious.  A  similar  rendering  in  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  subject  is  found  in  a  Book  of  Hours  for 
Rouen  use  (Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  MS.  Lat.  13283,  f.  561^). 
Possibly  the  Smith  manuscript  was  illuminated  in  or  about  Rouen 
toward  the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  border  orna- 
ment, looser  and  more  airy  than  in  the  miniatures  described 
above,  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Franco-Flemish  manuscript  in  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library  (M  358). 

Akin  to  the  Rouen  style  of  illumination,  but  more  probably 
executed  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  is  a  representation  of  the  '  Flight 
into  Egypt'  from  a  Book  of  Hours  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  (No.  3).  Another  page  from  the  same  manuscript 
depicting  David  kneeling  in  prayer  and,  in  the  margin  below. 
David  and  Goliath,  is  in  a  private  collection  in  New  York.  In  size 
and  rendering  the  Smith  miniature  approaches  panel-painting 
proportions.  In  fact  the  handsomely  curling  scroll  with  the  brief 
textual  inscription  seems  almost  secondary  save  for  its  value  as  an 
additional  decorative  element.  In  quality  the  page  varies  con- 
siderably on  the  upper  and  lower  levels;  for  in  the  main  scene, 
despite  the  relatively  crude  outlines  of  the  figures,  the  rendering 
is  quite  precise,  especially  in  the  drapery  of  the  Virgin's  robe. 
Gold  highlights  against  the  blue  ground  give  a  radiant  effect  to 
the  entire  figure.  Gold  is  also  used  to  highlight  landscape  elements 
and  details  of  the  city  in  the  background.  The  lower  scene,  the 
'Massacre  of  the  Innocents',  is  far  inferior  in  quality.  The  figures 
are  crudely  drawn  and  move  awkwardly  like  puppets.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  use  of  the  architectural  border  (very  common 
in  this  phase  of  manuscript  illumination)  as  a  threshold  leading 
into  the  picture  and  also  as  a  platform  upon  which  the  figures 
'perform'.  The  entire  page  well  exemplifies  a  trend  towards 
popularized  representation  of  religious  subject-matter  in  res- 
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No.  I :  'The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.'  From  a  French  Book  of  Hours  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 


5 


ponsc  to  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  increasing  private  patronage. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  rendering  of  the  'Jesse  Tree'  from 
an  early-sixteenth-century  Franco-Flemish  Book  of  Hours  (No. 
4).  Perched  on  the  limbs  of  the  tree  and  among  the  cloudbanks, 
the  ancestors  of  Christ  appear  to  be  exchanging  the  latest  gossip. 
Not  even  the  central  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  arc  entirely 
aloof  from  this  earthly  tavern  atmosphere.  A  similar  spirit  per- 
vades a  latc-fifteenth-century  miniature,  the  'Annunciation  to 
the  Shepherds',  from  a  north  French  manuscript  in  the  Biblio- 
thequc  Nationale  (MS.  Lat.  1173,  f.  20v).  Here  a  group  of  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses  engaged  in  Brcughelesque  dance  form 
the  centre  of  the  composition,  while  in  the  distant  background 
two  minute  shepherds  heed  the  announcement  of  the  angel.  A 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  Smith  Collection  miniature  is  the 
architectural  frame  which,  with  its  dolphins,  putti  and  scrolls,  re- 
flects the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  on  Northern 
illumination  at  this  time. 


tie^OfsSt <&  maim  an/ 
mi  una  In  t  CauXtw  fu 
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m  ttfiCioctfpintin  fancUy^jkj 
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jxverm  fecufa  fcatfovamc.Zira. 
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No.  3  (Left  above)  :  '  The  Flight  into  Egypt'  (above)  and '  The  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents'  (below).  Probably  executed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris.  Last  Quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  No.  4  :  'The  Jesse 
Tree.'  Franco-Flemish  Book  of  Hours,  early  Sixteenth  Century. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


hv  Helen  Comstock 


European  Genre  Exhibition  at  Carnegie 
Institute 

MAJOR  exhibition  of  the  season  at  the  Car- 
negie Institute  in  Pittsburgh  is  the  loan 
exhibition  of  eighty-five  examples  of  European 
genre.  1 500-1 900,  which  has  been  selected  from 
American  private  and  public  collections  by  Gor- 
don Bailey  Washburn,  the  director.  In  this  ex- 
hibition, which  has  been  on  view  since  October 
and  is  closing  12th  December,  American  genre 
has  been  omitted,  since  this  has  been  frequently 
represented  here  in  recent  years,  notably  at  the 
Carnegie  in  1936. 

Peculiar  to  the  artists  of  the  north  of  Europe 
from  mediaeval  times  was  an  ability  to  represent 
scenes  of  daily  life.  While  Italian  painters  from 
Giotto  onwards  also  brought  themes  from  their 
surroundings  into  religious  paintings,  they  do 
not  have  the  gift  for  particularization  which  dis- 
tinguishes their  brothers  in  the  north.  This  is 
evident  in  mediaeval  miniatures  such  as  the  Oc- 
cupations of  the  Months  in  the  Hours  of  Chantilly. 
French,  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters,  Van  Eyck, 
Mabuse,Rogier  van  derWcyden.Campin,  Bosch, 
Gerard  David,  Van  Orley,  all  show  a  fondness 
for  delineating  details  of  interiors,  of  stuffs,  orna- 
ments and  utensils  of  the  domestic  scene,  so  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  bourgeois  class 
of  Holland  enjoyed  a  rare  period  of  supremacy 
and  prosperity  under  the  political  conditions  of 
the  time,  genre  for  its  own  sake  should  have  be- 
come a  favourable  field  for  the  painter.  The 
acquisition  of  paintings  became  fashionable  for 
people  in  all  walks  of  life.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
be  rich  to  be  an  art  patron.  It  was  probably  for 
this  reason  that  there  is  so  frequently  mention  of 
paintings  in  the  inventories  of  early  Dutch  fami- 
lies in  America. 

Gerard  Terborch  (1617-81),  a  pupil  of  Pietcr 
Molijn,  painting  in  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam, 
created  those  inimitable  small  interiors  of  the 
homes  of  prosperous  merchants,  whose  wives 
wore  gowns  of  gleaming  satin  which  he  excelled 
in  painting.  Scenes  of  a  simpler  yet  comfortable 
scale  of  living,  dooryard  and  courtyard  views  of 
handsome,  small  townhouses  of  brick,  were 
painted  by  Pieter  de  Hoogh.  Jan  Vermeer  of 
Delft  rose  above  his  contemporaries  in  his  uni- 
versality, but  his  subject-matter  was  nevertheless 
drawn  in  the  most  intimate  way  from  daily  life. 
Jan  Steen,  Gerard  Dou,  Gabriel  Metsu,  and 
Nicholas  Maes  show  varied  facets  of  genre  well 
represented  in  American  collections.  Teniers, 
who  was  greatly  admired  in  France,  had  wide 
influence  there  and  in  England,  where  Morland 
gives  us  a  charming  version  of  'cottage  door' 
genre,  a  subject  which  interested  Gainsborough. 
Spanish  genre,  from  Zurburan  and  Velazquez  to 
Goya,  has  an  air  of  remoteness  which  fascinates 
the  beholder  while  holding  him  at  a  distance. 
French  genre  reaches  its  most  characteristic  ex- 


pression in  the  determinedly  gay  fite  galante.  In 
each  country,  genre,  by  its  very  nature,  expresses 
what  is  most  characteristic  and  therefore  the 
theme  of  genre  shows  far  more  differences  among 
European  schools  than  religious  painting,  land- 
scape or  portraiture. 

A  Genre  Painting  of  the  French 
Revolution 

SINCE  we  think  chiefly  of  a  charming  but 
artificial  make-believe  as  representative  of 
French  genre  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  find  so  realistic  a  subject  as  Reunion 
de  Famille  dans  un  Interieur  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Mallet  (1753— 1835),  which  was  on  exhibition  at 
the  Ncwhouse  Galleries  in  New  York  recently. 
This  portrays  the  coming  together  of  scattered 
members  of  an  aristocratic  family  in  the  days  of 
the  Terror.  They  have  found  refuge  in  a  poor 
garret  to  which  they  have  brought  some  of  their 
former  possessions,  such  as  the  brilliantly  up- 
holstered chair  in  which  the  mother  sits.  She  is 
directing  the  reading  of  her  little  boy  who  is 
more  unconscious  of  the  patches  on  his  trousers 
than  other  members  of  the  family  are  of  their 
altered  circumstances.  The  father  is  a  picture  of 
gloom,  in  spite  of  partaking  of  a  repast,  which 
he  carries  out  standing  by  their  store  of  pro- 
visions, for  which  there  is  obviously  no  other 
place  than  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  old  grand- 


mother, austere  in  her  unbending  dignity,  winds 
yarn  which  her  young  and  somewhat  distracted 
granddaughter  holds  for  her.  'Life  goes  on',  but 
the  main  impression  is  of  psychological  upheaval, 
subtly  conveyed  by  a  painter  who  is  something 
of  a  realist  and  a  romantic. 

Jean  Mallet  was  born  at  Grasse  and  studied 
with  Merimee  and  Prudh'on.  He  exhibited  at 
the  Salon,  beginning  in  1791,  so  that  this  un- 
dated work  of  about  1795  is  clearly  an  early  one. 
He  became  known  as  one  of  the  leading  painters 
of  genre  subjects  under  the  Empire. 

Additions  to  the  Spencer  Collection 

BECAUSE  of  the  broad  terms  of  the  bequest 
which  has  built  the  Spencer  Collection  of 
illustrated  books  at  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, it  now  numbers  over  three  thousand  titles 
representing  the  arts  of  illustration  and  book- 
binding from  the  Tenth  to  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
turies. The  nucleus  was  the  personal  collection  of 
William  Augustus  Spencer  who,  before  his  death 
in  1912,  had  long  been  a  resident  of  Paris  and 
collected  illustrated  books  in  fine  bindings.  He 
had  brought  together  over  two  hundred  French 
books  representing  the  great  French  binders  of 
the  late  Nineteenth  Century. 

Although  having  a  pronounced  interest,  Mr. 
Spencer  did  not  place  any  restrictions  on  the 
future  development  of  the  collection.  The  en- 


'  Reunion  de  Famille  dans  un  Interieur.'  By  Jean  Baptiste  Mallet.  Newhouse  Galleries. 
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Genji  Monogatari  Emaki,  six  dated  scrolls.  Spencer  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library. 


dowmcnt  was  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 'the 
finest  illustrated  books  that  can  be  procured  of 
any  country  and  in  any  language  .  .  .' 

The  first  additions  made  after  funds  became 
available  in  1917  consisted  of  mediaeval  and  Re- 
naissance illuminated  manuscripts  and  illustrated 
incunabula.  Examples  of  Western  book  illus- 
tration from  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  pres- 
ent day  were  acquired.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
Advisor  to  the  Collection,  Karl  Kup,  who  is 
Curator  of  the  Print  Division  of  the  Library, 
travelled  in  China,  Japan  and  the  Near  East  and 
formed  a  representative  collection  from  those 
regions.  More  recently  Mr.  Kup  undertook  an- 
other purchasing  trip  round  the  world  and  on 
his  return  had  over  two  hundred  manuscripts 
from  Asia  and  many  printed  books  from  Europe. 
Among  the  Oriental  subjects  were  sixty-four 
Japanese  scrolls,  thirty  Hindu  manuscripts,  eight- 
een Persian  and  Arabic,  and  many  from  Siam, 
Burma,  Java  and  Bali. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  dr  tail  from  the  Genji 
Monogatari,  the  romance  by  Lady  Murasaki  (c. 
a.d.  1000)  which  is  well  known  in  the  West 
through  translation.  The  present  manuscript  was 
written  and  illustrated,  it  is  said,  by  Gyokuei 
Keifukuin,  daughter  of  a  nobleman.  The  illus- 
trations, in  black  and  white,  are  in  the  yamato-c 
style.  As  dated  scrolls  of  this  type  are  of  great 
rarity,  it  is  important  to  note  that  one  of  the  six 
which  tell  the  story  of  Prince  Genji  is  dated  a.d. 
1554- 

Other  additions  include  a  seventeenth-century 
Shalmaniah  of  Firdausi  (935-1025),  which  Mr. 
Kup  found  in  Cairo.  This  Persian  manuscript  of 
the  Book  of  Kings  contains  forty-six  miniatures 
accompanying  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Iran  in 
verse,  which  begins  with  the  mythical  rule  of 
Kayumarth  (2500  B.C.)  and  ends  with  the  last 
Sassanian  king,  Yazdigurd  III,  whose  empire  fell 
to  the  Arabs  in  a.d.  640. 

Scenes  from  the  Indian  epic,  the  Raniayana, 
are  found  on  a  scroll  painted  in  Bali  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  This  was  for  use  in  religious 


ceremonies  and  performances  of  the  Balinese 
puppet  players  of  the  Raniayana.  Interesting, 
also,  are  some  Indian  illustrations  of  primitive 
type,  crude  and  vigorous,  showing  a  popular 
form  of  illustration  possibly  springing  from  the 
court  style  of  the  Rajput  School  of  miniature 
painters. 

A  Broad  Yu  of  the  Yin  Period 

THE  archaic  Chinese  bronze  wine  vessel  of 
the  type  called  a  broad  yn,  illustrated,  is  in 
exceptionally  brilliant  condition,  showing  to  the 
full  the  powerful  modelling  of  form  and  relief 
decoration,  the  latter  on  a  ground  of  rounded 
spirals.  The  bold  t'ao-t'ie,  or  ogre  mask,  on  the 
body  of  the  vessel,  is  clear  cut,  with  unusually 
large  eyes,  towering  forehead  shield,  and  boldly 


Broad  Yu,  Chinese  ritual  bronze  wine 
vessel.  Yin  Dynasty.  Colin.  Eric  D.  Morse. 


shaped  horns.  The  last  has  straight  and  T-shaped 
scores,  similar  to  the  scoring  on  the  flanges,  a 
somewhat  unusual  treatment.  The  decoration  on 
the  bands  at  the  foot  and  neck  consists  of  dragon 
forms  on  a  spiral  ground,  and  the  bale  handle 
ends  in  bovine  heads.  A  green  patina  acquired  in 
three  thousand  years  of  burial  is  of  great  beauty. 
The  surface  texture  has  not  been  marred,  so  that 
the  design  stands  out  with  unusual  sharpness. 
The  vessel  is  inscribed  on  the  inside  bottom  with 
a  single  pictograph.  All  the  elements  of  the  de- 
sign are  familiar  in  Chinese  bronzes  of  the  Yin 
and  early  Chou  periods  but  the  execution  here 
has  more  than  usual  clarity  and  boldness  that 
make  the  piece  outstanding. 

This  broad  yu  came  from  An-Yang,  the  final 
capital  of  the  Yin  (also  called  Shang)  Dynasty, 
w  hich  ruled  from  about  1525  to  1028  B.C.,  ac- 
cording to  the  revised  conclusions  of  Dr.  Bern- 
hard  Karlgren  and  other  scholars.  It  was  origi- 
nally acquired  in  China  by  the  late  James  Mon- 
roe McAdams,  who  was  long  a  resident,  and 
was  secured  by  the  present  owners  in  advance  of 
the  appearance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Mc- 
Adams Collection  in  a  New  York  sale-room  in 
1948. 

The  yu  was  supposedly  used  for  sacrificial 
wine  but  this  point  is  unclear,  since  the  picto- 
graph for  yu  shows  a  different  type  of  container. 
However,  the  term  has  been  adopted  as  what  Dr. 
Karlgren  calls  a  'conventional  makeshift',  even 
if  it  has  not  the  authenticity  of  such  terms  as  pan 
and  kuei,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
bronze  forms,  having  the  satisfying  support  of  a 
ring-shaped  foot  instead  of  the  somewhat  crude 
legs  of  vessels  intended  to  be  placed  over  the 
flame.  Like  the  broad-shouldered  wine  beakers 
without  covers  known  as  tsun,  the  yu  has  a  mas- 
sive form  admirably  suited  to  interpretation  in 
bronze.  The  covered  wine  vessel  was  intended 
for  aromatic  wine,  and  thus  the  lid  had  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  fragrance. 

Since  the  origin  of  the  first  historical  Chinese 
dynasty  is  lost  in  obscurity,  it  has  not  been  pos- 
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sible  to  discover  whether  the  name  Shang  or  Yin 
is  proper  for  it,  since  both  appear  in  Chinese 
records,  being  used  indiscriminately  for  the  rul- 
ing house  and  their  capital.  Dr.  Karlgren  has 
decided  to  employ  the  term  'Yin',  in  catalogu- 
ing the  bronzes  of  the  Pillsbury  Collection,  giv- 
ing as  his  reason  the  precedent  established  by 
Confucius.  Confucius,  a  descendant  of  the  ruling 
house  of  the  Sung  Dynasty,  which  was  descended 
from  the  first  dynasty,  used  'Yin'.  And  since  this 
was  a  subject  familiar  to  him,  his  word  may  be 
taken  as  final. 

Still  Life  by  James  Peale 

STILL  life  in  America  is  associated  with  the 
Peale  family,  which  enrolled  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  practitioners  of  the  art  in  the  history  of 
American  painting.  The  Still  Life  of  Fruit  by 
James  Peale,  1749-1831,  which  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  collections  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  is  an  excellent  example  by  the 
member  of  the  family  whose  name  is  most 
closely  associated  with  this  field.  In  addition,  he 
was  also  a  competent  miniature  painter.  Other 
Peales  who  painted  very  good  still  life  included 
his  nephew,  Raphaelle,  whose  work  in  troinpc 
I'oeil  was  outstanding,  while  no  mention  of  the 
Peak's  contributions  in  this  line  can  ignore  the 
important,  if  few,  examples  by  Charles  Willson 
Peale  himself,  head  of  the  family  and  its  greatest 
artist,  elder  brother  of  James,  his  teacher,  and 
frequent  companion. 

James  was  absorbed  into  the  almost  tribal  life 
of  a  large  family  after  his  return  from  a  military 
career  during  the  Revolution,  in  which  he 
reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  a  Maryland  unit. 
James  is  portrayed  in  the  Peale  family  group 
painted  by  Charles  Willson  in  1774,  now  at  the 
New-York  Historical  Society,  the  scene  being  a 
painting  lesson  which  he  is  giving  to  his  brother 
St.  George,  in  company  with  other  members  of 
the  family  seated  around  a  table.  St.  George 
draws  a  painting  of  his  mother,  seated  opposite, 
holding  one  of  the  grandchildren.  James  sits  next 
to  St.  George,  encouraging  him  in  his  efforts; 
Charles  Willson's  wife,  Hannah,  and  baby  are 
next,  and  other  members  of  the  family  stand  in 
the  background.  On  the  table  is  a  bowl  of  fruit 
painted  with  fine  precision  in  the  manner  of  a 
Dutch  still  life.  The  peaches  and  apples,  with  the 
detail  of  the  partially  peeled  fruit,  a  knife  at  the 
edge  of  the  table,  show  familiarity  with  tradi- 
tion and  represent  an  early  expression  of  interest 
in  still  life  in  America.  Copley,  about  the  same 
time,  introduced  still-life  details,  as  in  the  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  George  Warren,  holding  a  vase  of 
flowers,  or  of  Mrs.  John  Forbes,  at  the  Fogg 
Museum,  shown  at  a  table  with  a  bowl  of  ripe 
peaches.  Edward  Savage  also  introduced  a  bowl 
of  fruit  into  his  portrait  of  a  little  boy,  now  in 
the  Worcester  Museum.  These  somewhat  rare 
appearances  of  still-life  motifs  paved  the  way  for 
the  treatment  of  still  life  for  its  own  sake,  which 
was  done  here  as  early  as  1795,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  catalogue  of  the  Columbianum  Exhibi- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  to  which  Raphaelle  and 
James  Peale  both  sent  still  life.  None  of  these  is 
in  existence  to-day,  so  far  as  we  know. 

As  to  why  an  interest  in  still  life  developed  in 
the  Peale  family  there  seems  to  be  an  explanation 


in  the  many-sided  interests  of  Charles  Willson 
Peale,  with  which  he  inspired  the  rest.  He  was 
interested  in  plants,  animals  and  birds,  an  in- 
terest culminating  in  his  museum  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  introduced  habitat  groups  in  a 
strangely  modern  manner.  '  The  domestic  life  of 
the  Peales,  indeed,  was  a  world  in  itself,  writes 
Peale's  biographer,  Charles  Coleman  Sellers; 
'the  household  a  brilliant  confusion  of  paints, 
brushes  and  tools,  strange  birds  and  beasts,  alive 
as  well  as  dead,  strange  plants  and  flowers  and 
strange  machinery'.  Later  in  life,  when  Charles 
Willson  bought  a  farm  near  Germantown,  which 
he  named  Belfield,  he  was  extremely  interested 
in  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  one 
of  his  sons  helped  him  introduce  many  exotic 
plants.  During  this  time  he  painted  rare  still  life 
himself,  called  Fruits  of  Belfield.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  painted  many  still-life  arrangements, 
sometimes  in  the  traditional  composition  with  a 
bowl  on  a  table,  on  other  occasions  with  fruits 
heaped  on  the  table  in  casual  profusion.  His 
treatment  over  the  years  gained  in  ease  of  hand- 
ling, and  in  naturalism.  The  studied  and  sump- 
tuous arrangements  of  the  Dutch  School,  with 
their  display  of  metal  and  glass,  have  no  parallel 
in  the  more  homely  style  of  James  Peale.  But  he 
did  develop  an  unpretentious  type  of  composi- 
tion which  has  great  charm  for  us  to-day  and 
found  considerable  success  in  his  own. 

Archives  of  American  Art 

THE  establishment  of  a  department  of  ar- 
chives of  American  art,  recently  announced 
by  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  is  welcome  to  all 
American  students  and  art  historians.  This  will 
concentrate,  under  one  roof,  information  that  is 
scattered  through  many  institutions  and  private 
collections.  Documentary  material  will  be  re- 


produced by  microfilm,  or  otherwise,  and  a  col- 
lection of  original  manuscripts  and  other  records 
will  also  be  formed  by  purchase  and  gift.  The 
interpretation  of  American  art  will  be  a  broad 
one.  Included  will  be  painters,  sculptors,  en- 
gravers and  printmakers  in  general,  craftsmen 
such  as  silversmiths  and  other  metalworkers, 
potters,  glassmakers,  cabinet-makers,  wood  car- 
vers, etc.  The  archives  at  Detroit  will  do  for 
original  records  what  the  Index  of  American 
Design  has  done  for  surviving  examples  through 
its  pictorial  record,  now  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Washington. 

The  Detroit  records  will  be  concerned  with 
the  North  American  continent  during  the  colon- 
ial period,  but  after  the  Revolution  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  United  States.  Native  Indian  art  is 
excluded,  unless  the  artist  is  known  by  name, 
and  the  period  will  begin  with  the  arrival  of  the 
white  man  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

American  artists  will  not  only  include  those 
born  in  America,  but  artists  born  in  Europe  who 
worked  here,  such  as  Bridges  and  Wollaston  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century;  or  who  settled  here 
permanently,  like  John  Watson  of  Edinburgh, 
Gustavus  Hesselius  of  Sweden,  Christian  Gul- 
laghcr  of  Denmark,  and  the  countless  cabinet- 
makers and  carvers  from  England;  the  glass- 
maker  John  Amelung  of  Bremen:  many  Hu- 
guenot silversmiths;  the  Italian  painter,  Michel 
Felice  Corne,  and  engravers  William  Bennett 
and  John  Hill,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Material  scattered  through  historical  societies 
all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  will  be  assembled  and 
co-ordinated,  so  that  the  scholar  can  pursue  his 
studies  in  one  collection  instead  of  having  to 
follow  a  long  and  costly  path  to  many  cities  and 
libraries.  When  one  thinks  of  the  concentration 
of  valuable  material  in  such  institutions  as  the 
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Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Essex  In- 
stitute in  Salem,  the  New-York  Historical 
Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester,  the 
Newberry  Library  in  Chicago  and  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington,  and  realizes  that 
this  will  eventually  be  duplicated  in  Detroit,  it 
does  not  require  a  prophet  to  foretell  that  re- 
search in  American  art  will  be  vastly  stimulated 
and  that  future  art  historians  will  be  able  to  add 
greatly  to  our  present  store  of  knowledge. 

A  start  has  already  been  made  in  Philadelphia 
by  Charles  Coleman  Sellers,  who  is  known  for 
the  excellent  work  he  has  done  in  preparing 
three  volumes  on  Charles  WiJlson  Peale  for  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  from  material 
in  its  collections.  Mr.  Sellers  is  selecting  material 
from  Philadelphia  collections  which  will  be 
microfilmed  for  the  Detroit  archives.  The  work 
in  each  section  of  the  country  will  go  forward 
under  local  committees,  who  will  direct  the 
work  of  trained  researchers. 

Latrobe's  Sketch  of  Jefferson 
Rediscovered 

THE  existence  of  the  pencil  drawing  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  made  from  life  by  the 
English-bom  architect,  Benjamin  Latrobe, 
whom  Jefferson  made  Surveyor  of  Public  Build- 
ings in  1803,  has  long  been  known  since  it  was 
among  the  papers  in  the  possession  of  his  son, 
John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  a  lawyer  of  Baltimore.  These 
passed  as  his  gift  to  his  law  partner,  the  late  John 
E.  Semmes.  But  when  the  Semmes  family  pre- 
sented the  Latrobe  papers  to  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society  some  years  ago,  the  Jefferson  por- 
trait was  missing.  It  has  lately  been  discovered 
unexpectedly  and  was  at  once  presented  to  the 
Society. 

The  portrait  is  not  based  on  any  of  the  known 
portraits  of  Jefferson,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
sketch  from  life.  Latrobe  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  life  sketches,  having  made  one  of 
Washington,  while  his  drawing  of  Benjamin 
West  and  an  army  officer  thought  to  be  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  accompany  the  Jefferson  portrait 
among  the  acquisitions  by  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society.  In  connexion  with  the  latter  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  that  the  architect  had 
had  military  experience  in  his  youth,  although 
not  in  England.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in 
1764  and  was  sent  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  a 
Moravian  school  in  Saxony.  He  completed  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  in 
1785  entered  the  Prussian  army  as  a  cornet  of 
Hussars  and  was  twice  wounded. 

Latrobe,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Samuel  Pepys 
Cotterell  in  London,  was  employed  in  an  official 
capacity  in  London  by  1789.  He  is  said  to  have 
refused  the  position  of  Surveyor-General  to  the 
Crown.  In  America,  to  which  he  came  in  1796, 
he  soon  executed  distinguished  work  in  both 
engineering  and  architecture,  in  the  latter  sphere 
being  one  of  the  earliest  to  interpret  the  new 
classic  style  which  so  much  interested  Jefferson, 
as  his  own  design  for  the  capitol  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  shows.  Latrobe's  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
built  in  Philadelphia  in  1798,  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  Greek  Revival  architecture  in  America. 

Latrobe  must  have  had  many  occasions  for  in- 


'  Thomas  Jefferson.'  Pencil  drawing  by 
Benj.  H.  Latrobe.  Maryland  Hist.  Socy. 

timate  association  with  Jefferson  when  the  latter 
appointed  him  to  the  work  begun  by  Thornton 
and  Hallet  as  architect  of  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington. Probably  the  sketch  was  done  about 
1802.  The  naturalness  of  the  pose,  with  lock  of 
hair  falling  over  the  forehead,  the  air  of  anima- 
tion, as  though  Jefferson  had  just  been  caught  in 
conversation,  making  this  drawing  a  distinct  ad- 
dition to  our  impressions  of  the  man  whose  posi- 
tion in  political  life  did  not  eclipse  his  manifold 
interests  in  such  subjects  as  agriculture,  archi- 


' Dancing  Maenad.'  From  Handbook  of 
the  Greek  Colin.,  Metro.  Mus.  of  Art. 


tecture,  decoration,  sculpture,  music  and  natural 
science.  His  portraits  by  Stuart,  Mather  Brown, 
Rembrandt  Peale,  Thomas  Sully  and  others  do 
not  succeed  in  giving  an  entirely  satisfactory  im- 
pression ofjefferson.  They  differ  greatly,  perhaps 
because  Jefferson's  appearance  changed  very 
much  with  the  years.  Consequently,  this  little 
scrap  of  paper,  about  five  inches  by  four  in 
dimensions,  assumes  exceptional  importance  in 
our  eyes.  It  is  a  vivid  impression  of  the  man 
whose  self-composed  epitaph  fails  to  mention 
his  position  as  President  of  the  United  States  but 
records  the  three  accomplishments  of  which  he 
was  most  proud :  the  writing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for 
Religious  Freedom,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

New  Handbook  for  the  Metropolitan's 
Greek  Collection 

ALTHOUGH  the  new  Handbook  of  the 
.Greek  Collection  (Harvard  University  Press), 
by  Gisela  M.  A.  Richter,  is  the  seventh  edition 
since  19 17,  it  is  virtually  a  new  work  rather  than 
a  revision.  The  growing  accessions  and  new  in- 
stallations at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  as  well 
as  increasing  knowledge  of  the  subject,  have  de- 
manded a  fresh  treatment:  and  Miss  Richter's 
able  and  informative  work  makes  only  occa- 
sional demands  on  earlier  editions.  What  she  has 
written  fulfils  her  intention  to  write  a  book 
which  will  at  once  be  an  introduction  to  Greek 
art  from  the  prehistoric  period  through  the 
Hellenistic  age  and  a  guide  to  the  specific  col- 
lections. Each  section  of  the  book  corresponds 
to  a  period,  and  each  period  to  a  gallery.  The 
introductory  remarks  for  each  are  more  than  an 
introduction,  a  summation  rather,  making  the 
book  valuable  and  interesting  for  all  students. 

The  collections  at  the  Metropolitan  have  been 
formed  during  the  last  forty  or  more  years  and 
began  systematic  development  when  Edward 
Robinson,  later  director  of  the  Museum,  was 
curator  of  Greek  art.  While  there  are  compara- 
tively few  of  the  monumental  sculptures  in  stone 
or  bronze,  there  are  many  small  sculptures  in 
marble,  bronze,  terra-cotta,  some  fine  stele,  a 
magnificent  series  of  Greek  vases,  various  utili- 
tarian objects  in  metal  which  under  Greek  crafts- 
manship became  objects  of  great  beauty,  glass, 
sealstones,  jewellery.  These  trace  the  origins  and 
development  of  the  art  of  the  Greeks  and  give  a 
picture  of  their  daily  life,  particularly  from  the 
archaic  period  onwards.  The  text  has  nine  main 
divisions,  beginning  with  the  prehistoric  age  as 
represented  in  Crete  and  on  the  mainland;  the 
geometric  period,  1100-750  B.C.;  the  period  of 
Oriental  influence,  resulting  from  increasing 
trade  and  colonization  in  Asia  Minor,  700-550 
B.C.;  the  archaic  period  in  Attica,  Sixth  Century 
B.C.,  when  the  purely  national  art  began  to  take 
form,  fusing  and  developing  earlier  elements; 
the  late  archaic  period,  about  515-475  B.C.,  re- 
presented by  works  from  all  over  Greece;  the 
early  classical  period,  the  great  age  of  rebuilding 
after  the  end  of  the  Persian  war,  when  great 
works,  such  as  the  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  were  created;  the  second  halt 
of  the  Fifth  Century,  the  period  of  Pericles  and 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  This  was  the  age  of 
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Pheidias  and  Polykleitos  among  sculptors,  and, 
among  painters,  Polygnotos,  Apollodoros  and 
Zeuxis,  whose  works,  lost  to  us,  can  only  be  sur- 
mised through  the  reflection  of  their  art  in  vase 
painting.  The  Fourth  Century  B.C.,  the  period 
of  Praxiteles.  Skopas  and  Lysippos,  introduces  a 
more  individual  element  into  Greek  art,  their 
works  known  to  us  chiefly  in  copies  made  for 
the  Romans  by  later  Greek  artists,  and  some  of 
their  influence  is  apparent  in  lesser  works,  such 
as  the  delightful  Tanagra  figurines,  which  are 
virtually  Greek  genre.  The  Hellenistic  period, 
from  the  late  Fourth  to  the  early  First  Century 
B.C.,  spreads  the  Greek  style  across  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  is  composed  of  diverse  elements. 
But  only  the  essentially  Greek  types  are  con- 
sidered here. 

There  are  130  pages  of  illustrations  in  collo- 
type, illustrating  some  seven  hundred  objects. 
As  the  book  is  of  moderate  size,  many  of  these 
are  necessarily  small,  but  they  are  so  clearly  ren- 
dered that  the  designs  can  be  easily  appreciated. 

Especially  fine  are  the  small  marbles  of  the 
archaic  period  in  Attica,  while  a  splendid  series 
of  Greek  vases  in  the  black-figure  style  includes 
the  works  of  Lydos  and  the  Taleides  painter. 
The  change  to  the  red-figure  style  in  the  late 
archaic  period,  followed  by  Attic  red  figure  of 
the  early  classical  period,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  white-ground  vases,  is  represented  by  count- 
less examples  of  magnificent  quality.  Although 
the  names  of  the  painters  are  seldom  known, 
their  personal  styles  are  differentiated  and  they 
are  named  according  to  their  most  famous 
works.  In  no  other  branch  of  ceramic  art  can  the 
identity  of  the  decorator  be  so  clearly  recognized 
and  distinguished  from  his  fellows  as  among  the 
Greek  vase  painters :  and  the  fact  that  their  indi- 
viduality is  so  impressed  upon  their  works  is  an 
indication  of  how  mighty  was  pictorial  art  in 
general,  of  which  theirs  was  but  a  part. 

Among  the  larger  sculptures  which  are  illus- 
trated in  the  handbook  is  a  Diadoumenos  in 
marble,  a  Roman  copy  after  Polykleitos,  and  a 
subject  which  is  known  in  many  later  copies,  the 
head  of  this  being  considered  best  of  all  those  ex- 
tant. There  is  also  the  Dancing  Maenad  illustrated, 
another  favourite  subject,  judging  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  was  repeated,  but  this  is  of 
exceptional  size,  being  nearly  five  feet  high, 
where  most  are  a  foot  or  more.  The  term,  Roman 
copy,  which  denotes  the  period  of  so  many 
Greek  works,  does  not  indicate  a  work  by  a 
Roman  sculptor,  but  for  the  Roman  market. 
These  copies  were  made  by  Greeks  and  were 
frequently  done  by  the  point  system,  and  it  not 
were  always  quite  literal,  as  can  be  seen  when 
both  copy  and  original  have  survived.  An  origi- 
nal Greek  work  in  the  collection  is  a  Sleeping  Eros 
in  bronze,  a  famous  subject  known  in  countless 
copies  and  versions,  generally  made  in  the  Roman 
period.  The  Greek  original  is  of  the  Hellemstic 
age.  As  few  large  bronzes  escaped  the  melting- 
pot,  this  figure  is  a  great  rarity  and  one  ot  the 
outstanding  pieces  in  the  collection. 

Ghirlandajo  Portrait  for  Detroit 

A PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN,  by 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  is  a  gift  from  the 
Alfred  J.  Fisher  Collection  to  the  Detroit  Insti- 


tute of  Arts,  along  with  a  very  charming  head 
of  a  young  %'oman  by  the  artist's  brother-in-law, 
Bastiano  Mainardi.  The  Ghirlandajo,  which  was 
once  in  the  Pourtalcs  Collection  and  later  owned 
by  Baron  Arthur  Schickler,  is  one  of  the  finest 
Florentine  portraits  in  America,  where  the  same 
artist's  Francesco  Sassetti  and  his  Son  is  in  the 
National  Gallery. 

Ghirlandajo's  inclination  towards  portraiture 
was  great,  and  his  grasp  of  its  possibilities  in  re- 
gard to  characterization  of  the  personality  be- 
fore him  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  Fortunately, 
he  worked  at  a  time  when  members  of  the  im- 
portant Florentine  families  for  whom  he  painted 
chapels  were  pleased  to  see  themselves  in  the 
frescoes  which  portrayed  scenes  from  the  New 
Testament  or  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The  Ves- 


pucci family  worships  at  the  throne  of  the  Virgin 
in  Ghirlandajo's  painting  in  the  Ognissanti,  while 
in  Santa  Trinita,  in  the  chapel  which  he  decorated 
for  Sassetti  with  stories  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis, 
there  is  the  great  scene  in  which  the  saint  receives 
from  the  Pope  permission  to  establish  his  order. 
Among  the  spectators  are  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
and  Poliziano.  The  altar-piece  for  this  chapel, 
now  in  the  Uffizi,  shows  portraits  of  Francesco 
Sassetti  and  the  artist  himself.  A  self-portrait  is 
also  in  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Innocenti. 
Members  of  the  Tornabuoni  family  appear  fre- 
quently in  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  as 
in  the  scene  of  the  Birth  of  St.  John  Baptist,  which 
shows  the  interior  of  a  Florentine  palace.  Among 
the  visitors  to  St.  Elizabeth  is  a  young  woman  of 
the  Tornabuoni  family,  perhaps  a  sister-in-law 
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of  the  beautiful  Giovanna  degli  Albizzi  who 
married  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni  and  whose  panel 
portrait  by  Ghirlandajo  from  the  Morgan  Col- 
lection is  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  Renais- 
sance portraiture. 

Other  painters  of  the  period  introduced  por- 
traits into  their  great  compositions,  but  those  of 
Banozzi  Gozzoli  are  like  mummers  in  a  pageant, 
and  Botticelli's  portraits  of  the  Medici  have  none 
of  the  psychological  portrayal  of  character  which 
is  found  in  Ghirlandajo.  His  grasp  of  inner 
qualities  was  acute  and  his  portrayal  clear-cut 
and  vigorous.  Yet  he  was  capable  of  depth  of 
feeling  as  well,  as  in  the  remarkable  portrait  in 
the  Louvre  of  an  ugly  old  man  who  looks  so 
tenderly  at  a  little  boy.  The  latter  might  be  an- 
other portrait  of  Sassetti's  little  son,  so  much  do 


they  resemble  each  other,  and  both  show  with 
what  sympathy  and  delicacy  he  could  portray 
childhood. 

Rare  Maiolica  Portrait  Bust 

CONSIDERING  that  the  production  of 
maiolica  played  so  extensive  a  role  in  Re- 
naissance Italy,  it  is  strange  that  it  was  used  so 
seldom  for  portrait  busts.  Works  in  the  round  or 
in  high  relief,  such  as  those  which  came  from  the 
della  Robbia  workshops,  were  of  a  religious 
character,  while  the  makers  of  utilitarian  and 
decorative  maiolica  at  Faenza,  Gubbio,  Florence 
and  other  centres  contented  themselves  with 
plates,  ewers,  vases,  etc.  It  is  true  that  so-called 
portraits  were  often  painted  on  them,  but  they 
are  chiefly  of  an  idealized  character. 


Bust  of  a  Lady  (maiolica).  Italian  Tuscan,  c.  1480.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


Exceptions  to  this,  as  works  in  the  round,  are 
the  St.  John  in  the  Ashmolean  and  a  Woman 
Dwarf  from  the  Henry  Oppenheimer  Collection 
in  London.  A  third,  and  this  completes  the 
known  examples,  is  the  appealing  bust  of  a  young 
woman  in  rich  attire  which  has  just  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection. 
Such  a  work  represents  a  potter-sculptor  of  ex- 
ceptional skill,  since  the  handling  of  the  heavy 
tin  enamel  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not  blur 
the  fine  detail  he  wished  to  preserve  required  a 
sure  hand  and  expert  knowledge.  That  he  has 
kept  the  impression  of  the  freshness  and  tender- 
ness of  youth  is  a  tribute  to  this  unknown  artist 
of  about  the  year  1480.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Georg  Swarzenski,  Fellow  for  Research  in 
Sculpture  and  Mediaeval  Art,  it  was  probably 
made  in  Florence  rather  than  Faenza,  where  the 
others  are  thought  to  have  originated.  The  pre- 
dominance of  dark  blue,  and  the  pattern  which 
shows  the  continuation  of  the  Hispano-Moresque 
tradition,  suggest  certain  early  groups  now  as- 
signed to  Florence. 

American  Primitive  Paintings 

THE  recent  acceptance  by  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art  in  Washington  of  a  large  group 
of  American  primitive  paintings  from  the  Gar- 
bisch  Collection  is  an  important  step  in  acquaint- 
ing the  public  with  the  significance  of  this  phase 
of  American  art.  The  primitive  painter  was  a 
painter  by  choice,  a  painter  who  created  out  of 
the  will  to  paint,  to  instruct  himself,  to  take  what 
he  could  from  his  environment  and  to  make  up 
for  its  omissions  out  of  his  own  inner  impulse 
and  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  art.  Conditions  in  a 
new  country  denied  academic  instruction  to 
many  possessors  of  talent.  This  was  not  entirely 
a  catastrophe.  Many  a  trained  artist  descended  by 
this  means  to  mediocrity,  while  the  possessor  ot 
a  certain  gift  for  plastic  art,  denied  instruction 
and  guidance,  frequently  found  his  way  toward 
a  forceful,  living  art  idiom.  Creative  faculties 
were  stimulated,  and  while  the  method  was 
crude,  frequently  awkward,  the  vitality  of  these 
works  has  been  recognized  and  enjoyed  by  a 
widening  circle. 

A  group  of  collectors  have  collaborated  with 
museums  and  dealers  to  send  to  Europe  recently 
an  exhibition  of  American  primitive  painting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Traveling  Exhibition  Service.  After  opening  at 
Lucerne  in  Switzerland  in  July  it  has  gone  to 
Vienna,  Munich,  Dortmund  and  Oslo.  Por- 
traits, landscapes,  still-life  paintings  and  genre 
scenes  of  the  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries  represent  many  anonymous 
painters  as  well  as  such  artists  as  the  Quaker 
Edward  Hicks,  the  Massachusetts  portrait 
painter  Winthrop  Chandler,  the  New  York 
Thomas  Chamber,  and  that  most  individual 
New  Englandcr,  Erastus  Salisbury  Field. 
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